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Acacia  Baileyatia,  SI 
Acalypha  hispida,  125 
Achinienes,  tubers  blackeued,  463 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris,  var.  cor- 
nubieiise,  518 

Advancement  of  gardening,  the,  248 
Agricultural  co-operation,  252  ;  teach¬ 
ing,  494 

Ailanthus,  seedling,  bearing  flowers, 
259 

Akebia  quinata,  456 
Alaska,  physical  changes  in,  114 
Aldrovancoa  and  the  Bladderwort,  383 
Alexandra  Park.  London,  316 
Allaiuanda,  gnaur  on,  212 
Alliums,  in  the  grass,  12 
Almonds,  flowering,  187 
Alonsoas,  140 

Alpine  plant,  an  excellent,  363 
Amaryllids,  germination  of  the  seeds 
of,  212 

Amaryllis  Belladonna,  81  (see  Hippeas- 
trum),  92 

American— Chrysanthemums,  39  ;  ex¬ 
port  Apple  trade,  184 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  540 
Angr?ecum  —  sesquipedale,  337,  357  ; 

sesquipedale  not  expanding,  23 
Annuals,  hardy,  167 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  498 
Ants  in  stove  and  conservatory,  308 
Aphis,  eradicating  woolly,  271 
.4.pple — and  Pears,  prospects  in  Somer¬ 
set,  452  ;  blossom  protectors,  167  ; 
graft,  insect  injurious  to,  542  ;  Lord 
Grosvenor,  41  ;  Mannington’s  Pear- 
main,  359;  scab  fungus,  447  ;  Stirling 
Castle,  141  ;  trade,  American  export, 
184  ;  tree,  grafting,  156  ;  tree  shoot, 
small  circular  spots  on,  92  ;  trees  at 
Uffculme,  104  ;  bearing  of,  156  ;  trees, 
bush,  with  the  bark  and  young  wood 
eaten  by  a  pest,  VO;  trees,  planting 
and  training  as  diagonal  cordons, 
176  ;  trees,  wassailing  the,  222 
Apples— Australian  for  California,  448; 
best  late  for  planting,  463  ;  early,  for 
exposed  situation,  122  ;  espalier- 
trained,  variety  Lord  SufHeld,  104  ; 
grafting,  316 ;  high  priced,  183  ;  in 
Midlothian,  279  ;  late-keeping  culi¬ 
nary,  88  ;  more  late,  512  ;  more 
Victorian,  512  ;  overcropping,  530 ; 
planting,  251 ;  profitable,  532  ;  pro¬ 
tecting  from  frost,  139  ;  varieties  to 
plant,  83 

Appointments— E.  Allen,  341  ;  J.Balm- 
forth,  29  ;  J.  Barnes,  381  ;  Chas. 
Brennan,  144  ;  .J.  Castle,  102  ;  H.  .J. 
Chapman,  242;  P.  Clinch,  129  ;  E.  G. 
Creek,  184  ;  T.  \V.  Bollery,  274  ;  F. 
Follwell,  144  ;  Frank  L.  Folwell,  252  ; 
A.  F).  Hall,  Esq.,  427  ;  Major  Wm. 
Clive  Hussey,  252  ;  W.  Manning,  448; 
Geo.  Maxey,  29  ;  .James  McVie,  144  ; 
.John  Michie,  129  ;  IV.  H.  Miles,  29  ; 
H.  Patterson,  144  ;  Robt.  Philips,  407  ; 
Joseph  Sangster,  144  ;  A.  Shadbolt, 
252 ;  J.  F.  Simpson,  366  ;  E.  !>.  Smith, 
184  ;  F.  Snell,  102  ;  W.  Wainwright. 
242  ;  James  IVardhaugh,  144 ;  F\ 
Whicker,  407 

Apricot,  the,  and  its  culture,  50 
Apricots,  old  specimen  trees  of,  5) 
A(iuatics,  notes  on,  59 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  leggy-plant  of,  245 
Arauja  sericifera  (PhysianthusalbEns), 
seed  vessels  of,  259 
Arbcr  Day,  Bird  and,  310 
Arboricultural  Society,  English,  341 
Arum  corms.  89,  120 
Arundin.arias,  295 
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Ash  tree  infested  with  woop-leopard 
moth,  524 

Asparagus  —  banking  up,  115  ;  beds, 
manure  for,  396;  beds,  salting,  245  ; 
beds,  topping-up,  263  ;  culture,  points 
about,  266  ;  from  seeds,  140 
Asters,  annual,  from  seed,  140 
Asystasia  bella,  408 

Araucaria  —  excelsa,  too  large,  546  ; 
white-tipped,  396 

Aucubas— berried,  463  ;  planting  male 
and  female  to  secure  berrying,  156 
Auricula  — concerning  the,  477  ;  the 
awakening  of  the,  250  ;  Alpine,  3C0  ; 
and  Polyanthus,  163  ;  florists’  type  of 
a,  512 

Auriculas— grey-edged  and  other,  378 
Australia,  fruit  to,  184 
Australian  coffee  cultivation,  332 


Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  396 
Bacteriosis  in  Hyacinths,  236 
Badminton,  488 

Bamboos,  hardy,  295  ;  store  water,  16 
Bambusa,  296 
Banana  disease,  6 
Barr,  Mr.  Peter,  345 
Barrs,  of  Jjong  Ditton,  345  ;  plant  cata¬ 
logue,  261 

Battle  of  flowers  in  carriages,  492 
Bauhinia  acuminata,  342 
Beale,  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed.  .Jno., 
319 

Beans — profitable  runner,  46  ;  French 
climbing  for  forcing,  455  ;  notes  on 
varieties  of,  63 

Bedding  arrangements,  ideas  on.  428  ; 
design,  flowers  for  a,  2c4;  plants  in 
stony  soil,  463 
Bed  for  a  lawn,  raised,  461 
Bedford  weather  and  crops,  165 
Beech  diseased,  497 

Bees — (The  Bee-keeper),  foreign  queens, 
461 ;  historical  notes  on,  416  ;  season¬ 
able  hints,  393,  500  ;  rearing  queens, 
214;  spreading  brood,  522;  spring 
examination,  307  ;  swarming,  545  ; 
wood  attacked  by,  6 
Beetle,  the  Colorado,  551 
Begonias- evolution  of  tuberous,  456  ; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  its  sports,  163  ; 
X  Julius,  56;  seedling  tuberous  not 
.  thriving,  263 
i  Bentley’s  mildew  specific,  427 
Biarum  eximium,  143 
Bird  and  Arbor  Day,  340 
Birds— and  bird  nests,  curiosities,  512  ; 
and  their  old  nesting  places,  264  ;  of 
'  the  forest,  99 
!  Birthday  episode,  a,  143 

Blackberry,  white,  “  Iceberg,”  55 
Blackbirds  and  thrushes,  incubation 
of,  535 

Black  Currant  bud  mite,  243 
Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  77 

Blood-root,  the  snow  white,  434 
Blossom,  the  season  of,  443 
Bluebell  Wood,  Glasgow,  242 
Book  notices  (references  also  under 
”  Literature”)— Agricultural  Alma¬ 
nack,  1902,  Vinton’s,  19;  Apple,  the 
Book  of  the,  340  ;  Botany  for  Begin¬ 
ners,  Practical,  425  ;  Clouds  and 
Weather  Signs,  535  ;  Coccidaj,  Mono¬ 
graph  of  the  British,  97 ;  F’ariners’ 
Year  Book  for  1902,  Suttons’,  178  ; 
Fruit  Growing,  Profitable,  7  ;  Game- 


Book  Notices— co?itiHi(rd. 
keepers’ Annual,  the,  196  ;  Gardeners’ 
Assistant,  Thompson's,  364  ;  Garden 
in  England,  the  Formal,  93  ;  Garden¬ 
ing,  Clay’s  Successful,  175  ;  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Beginners,  635  ;  Garden, 
No  :es  for  the  Colonies  and  Abroad, 
195  ;  Greenhouse  Management,  Pic¬ 
torial,  425  ;  Horticultural  Directory, 
the,  29  ;  Horticulture,  American,  Cy¬ 
clopedia  of,  384,  424  ;  Injurious  and 
Useful  Insects,  535  ;  Kerner’s  Natural 
History  of  Plants,  463, 55S ;  Kew  Guild, 
.Journal  of  the,  7  ;  Orchids,  The  Wood¬ 
lands,  10  ;  Practic  d  Pictorial  Vege¬ 
table  Growing,  535  :  Rosarians’  Year 
Book,  29,  64  ;  Rose,  Book  of  the,  381, 
424  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Journal  of  the,  333,  425  ;  .Suburban 
Garden,  the,  30  ;  Yegetables  and 
Flowers,  Culture  of,  30  ;  Hand  List 
of  Herbaceous  Plants,  558 
Books  wanted,  463,  5"3 
Border  estate  changes  hands,  291  ;  es¬ 
tate,  sale  of  a,  184 

Borders,  narrow  and  sunny,  the  ralue 
of,  382 

Botany — a  nursery  school  of,  193;  book 
for  a  class,  441 ;  in  the  garden,  188, 
248,  344,  395,  486,  622 
Bothy,  ISO,  201,  255,  256,  311,  324,  338  ; 
a  suggestion,  303 ;  plan  for  a,  388,  433, 
454,  512 

Bothies— in  variety,  273  ;  moral  nuis¬ 
ances,  433,  454,  513,  532 
Bowling  green,  cost  of  looking  after  a, 
156 

Bracken,  the  common,  12 
Brighton,  doings  at,  100 
British  Columbia,  536 
British  dye  plants,  5 
British  gardening,  future  progress  of, 
34 

Broccoli — growing  in  Cornwall,  429  ; 

June,  503  ;  notes  on,  63 
Brotherston,  Mr.  R.  P.,232 
Brown  and  Loudon,  52 
Brunsvigia  grandiflora,  33 
Brussels  Sprouts  decayed  in  the  centre, 
71  ■ 

Bulb  farm  near  Edinburgh,  a,  407 
Bulbs-cheap,  112;  failure  with,  92  ;  do 
they  rest?  632;  in  grass,  2  ;  taxing 
Dutch,  55,  88  ;  three  on  one  stem,  C 
Business  end  of  horticulture,  the,  3;3 
Butterflies— a  unique  collection  of,  252  ; 
some  flower-like,  420 


Cabbages— applying  superphosphate  of 
lime  for  land  to  be  cropped  with,  176  ; 
clubbing  in,  6  ;  notes  on,  82 
Cacti,  book  on,  156 

Caladiums.  56 ;  a  dozen  choice,  386 ; 

Beckenham  gardeners,  and,  211 
Cal.anthe  Veitchi  variety,  161 
California,  274 
Camassias,  the,  119 

C.amellias— and  Azaleas  out  of  doors, 
308;  buds  dropping,  71;  leaves  spot¬ 
ted,  308 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  348 
Camp  Hill,  Woolton,  82 
Canada,  immigration  to,  408 
Canadian  fruit  interest,  145  ;  tinned 
fruits,  7 

Cancer  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose,  419 
1  Canna  David  Haium,  35 


(Jarnatiou— Mrs.  Hemsley,  408 
Carnations- and  Cinerarias  and  Cjcla- 
mens,  467  ;  bacteriosis  in,  212  ;  cross- 
fertilising,  503  ;  judging,  165  ; 
Malmaison  to  flower  in  February, 
166  ;  Marguerite  from  seed,  140  ;  red, 
banned,  492 ;  seedling  as  winter¬ 
flowering  plants,  19  ;  tree,  204 
Carpet  bed,  plan  of  a,  70 
Carrots,  young,  254 
Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  11 
Catalogue  compiler,  the.  314 
Cattleya  x  Maroni,  101 ;  flower,  section 
of  a,  22  ;  labiata,  pseudo-bulbs 
decayed,  245  ;  peloria  cn,  325 
Caulifiowers,  early,  79  ;  notes  on,  f  2 
Celery,  381  ;  points  about,  454,  533 
Cellulose,  the  uses  of,  42 
Celsia  cretica,  434 

Centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  50 

Cephalotaxus  fruiting,  389 
Certificated  plants,  11,  202,  270,  322,  360, 
617 

Chaucer’s  garden,  159 
■  Chemical  manures,  the  value  of,  SO 
Cherry— house,  54,  144,  202,  292,  434  ; 

trees  gummed,  503 
Cherries,  Morello,  38 
Chiswick,  proposed  trials  at  in  1902—03, 
128 

Chrysanthemists  and  Rosarians,  18 
Chrysanthemrrm  —  Aberdeen  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  207  ;  analysis,  95  ; 
(names  of  electors,  97);  and  Cornflower 
rust,  126;  airdit,  the,  125,  164,  183, 
210  ;  Austr.alie,  207  ;  evolution  of  the, 
357  ;  Godfrey’s  Winter  Queen,  84  ; 
spots  on  leaves,  134  ;  Lily  Mountford, 
210,  265  ;  Madame  Herrewege,  81; 
IMr-.  Ridgway,  183  ;  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  84  ;  Nellie  Pockett,  142  ;  New 
Year’s  Gift,  121 ;  Niveus,  60  ;  rust, 
is  it  dying  oirt?  207,  243,  297.  388  ; 
schedules,  340  ;  society,  a  new,  7  ; 
society  of  .4merica,  first  exhibition  of 
the,  407;  as  a  cottager’s  plant,  330  ; 
variety  at  Chrysanthemum  show.«,  60  ; 
W.  R.  Church,  84 

Chrysanthemums  —  a  collection  of  in 
south-west  London,  60 ;  after  flower¬ 
ing,  22;  American,  39;  American  v. 
English,  107 ;  Australian  varieties, 
207  ;  comments  on  Japanese  varieties,. 
96  ;  fifty  be  t  Japanese,  96  ;  early 
flowering  varieties,  428,  609  ;  English 
growers,  510;  English  raised  seed, 
lings,  164  ;  Godfiey’s,  344  ;  in 
England  and  Paris,  509  ;  in  vases, 
34 ;  Japanese  varietie.s,  509 ;  late 
flowering,  18,39,60;  more  lal  e,  1.39  ; 
new,  183;  new  incurved,  185;  notes 
cu,  344  ;  notes  on  new  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties,  120.  142  ;  notes  (it  the  incurved 
section,  96;  outdoor,  353;  Pockett’s 
visit  to  Paris,  509,  to  Liverpool 
and  Edinburgh,  558  ;  raisers  and 
distributors  of  varieties,  1,  English— 
2,  Australian— 3,  French,  Belgian, 
American,  164;  soasouable  notes,  142  • 
thirty-six  best  incuivcd,  96 
Cinerarias  from  seed,  140 
Claytonia  siberiea,  transverse  icdicu' 
of  the  stem  of,  622 

Clematis,  the,  its  cultureand  u.-^e-,2C3, 
320 

Cleveland  and  its  gardens,  32') 

Clianthus  puniceus  albus,  10 
Climbing  ]>lauts,  330 
Olivias,  cultural  notes  on,  92 
Clouds,  and  weather  signs,  535  ;  cumu¬ 
lus,  101 
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Clubbing  and  galling,  377  ;  in  Cabbage, 
0 

Cockroaches  and  crickets,  destroying, 
92 

Code,  an  horticultural,  538 
Codia?ums  at  Oldfield,  348 
Codogyne  Sanderiana,  75 
Cold  storage  in  country  houses,  274 
Coleus  from  seed,  140 
Colonial  exhibition  in  the  Koyal  Ex¬ 
change,  383 

Colorado  beetle,  the,  551 
Comfort,  Charles,  282 
Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society,  547 

Conifer,  fast  growing,  47 
Cordylines  and  Dracaenas,  56 
Cornish  clemency,  319 
Cornwall— Daffodil  and  Spring  Show, 
242  ;  fruit  growing,  enterprise  in,  54 
Coronation— Day,  fete  and  floral  gala, 
Edinburgh,  468  ;  flower,  the,  187  ; 
trees  and  spaces,  222  ;  trees.  Dundee, 
468  ;  trees,  hunting  for,  514 ;  trees, 
planting,  301,  495 

/•Correspondence,  22,  46,  70,  92,  134,  156, 
176,  196,  216,  245,  263,  287,  308,  830,  352, 
396.  419,  441,483,  482,  624,  546,  563 
“Country,  The,”  526 
County  Council  gardening  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  168 

Cowan,  death  of  Mr.  Lindley,  406 
Cox,  presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G  , 
203 

Creeper  clip,  a,  481 

Criuum,  bulbiform  seed  of,  126  ;  germi¬ 
nation  of  the  seed  of,  and  other 
Amaryllids,  212 
Crocus  marathoniscus,  146 
Crocuses— and  Shakespeare,  231,  363  : 
at  Edge  Hall,  276  ;  in  the  grass,  12 ; 
in  the  parks,  344 

Crops — of  1901,  184  ;  rotation  of,  57,  99 
Crossing  among  plants,  natural,  189 
Cucumbers  —  house  ventilating,  330; 
plants  in  bearing,  185  ;  in  houses,  233  ; 
memoranda  notes,  59  ;  raising  in 
frames,  180 

“Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,” 
30 

Cumberlow,  South  Norwood,  431 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  32,  107 
Cyclamens— 66  ;  diseased,  89  ;  Persian, 
peculiarities  of,  342  :  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias  at  Wordsley,  188 ;  scented 
Persian.  163, 183  ;  synanthy  in  flowers 
of,  212 

Cycloppedia  of  American  Horticulture, 
384 

Cypripedium  —  an  abnormal,  403  ; 

X  Edward  Rothwell,  249 ;  x  Emperor 
of  India,  423 ;  x  iNIrs.  W.  Mostyn, 
101 ;  X  Puruin,  357 ;  Spicerianum, 
26 ;  X  Venus,  Oakwood  variety. 
123;  flowers  of,  156 
Cyrtopodium  palmifrons,  249 


Daffodils  —  at  Rood  Ashton,  380 ; 
Fuchsias  and  Gloxinias,  467  ;  in  the 
grass,  12 

Dahlia— analyses.  399,  431  ;  specimen 
bush  of  a  show,  404  ;  union,  the,  384  ; 
what  is  a  Cactus  ?  434 
Dahlias— Cactus,  211,  401,  463  ;  new 
Cactus,  403  ;  Fancy,  409  ;  Mr.  Mawley 
and  his,  406  :  planting  out,  518 ; 
pompon,  409  ;  Show,  409  ;  single,  402 
Daisies,  634 

Daphne  indica  rubra,  81 
Darwin,  life  of,  144 

Dean,  R.— testimonial,  55,  102,  128  ; 
list  of  persons  at  presentation  cere¬ 
mony.  144;  presentation,  157 
Decorations,  dinner-table,  31,  74 
Dendrobium  —  Apollo  grandiflorum, 
201  ;  densifloruiE,  92  ;  Lowi.  4  ; 
Wardianum.  92 
Design,  flowers  for,  264 
Deutzia  Lemoinei,  16 


Devon  Gardeners*  annual  outing,  4)8 
Devonshire,  backward,  609 
Digging  and  trenching,  122 
Disa  X  Luna,  485 
Disease,  Hyacinths,  92 
Diseases,  plant,  losses  from,  427 
Domain,  young  gardeners’  —  hints  for 
the  coming  K.H.S.  exam.,  350  ;  hints 
for  young  heads,  194,  500  ;  Impatiens 
Sultani,  350  ;  Lantana  Drap  d'Or, 
328  ;  Melons,  cordons,  500  ;  Tomatoes, 
outdoor,  as  bush  plants,  329  ;  trees, 
a  few  ornamental,  329 
Downes,  death  of  Mr.  John,  319 
Dracaenas  and  Cordylines,  56 
Draining  garden,  309 
Droit wich  experimental  garden,  184 
Drosophyllum,  446 
Dudley  Flower  Show,  406 
Dye  plants,  British,  5 


Earth’s  many  voices,  236 
Echos  from  Hamilton,  N.B. ,  304 
EtUnburgh  Agricultural  College,  318  ; 
Coronation  fete  and  floral  gala,  468  ; 
city  gardens,  15  ;  Gardeners’  As.sem- 
bly,  87  ;  gardens,  beautifying,  451 ; 
horticultural  societies,  128;  notes, 
514  ;  nursery,  an,  457 
Edwards,  Mr.  S.  H.,  233,  255,  275 
Elms,  venerable,  felled,  274 
Entomology,  182,  271 
Epergne,  an  improved,  154 
Epidendrum  Lindleyanum,  52 
Epiphyllum  treatment,  482 
E[isom  salts  as  manure,  22 
Eranthis,  in  the  grass,  12 
Ericas  gracilis,  245  ;  hyemalis,  215  ;  in 
cold  pit,  22 

Ether  in  forcing  plants,  315 
Evaporating  fruit  and  vegetables,  69 
Exhibitors,  some  points  for,  42  4 
Exhibits,  naming,  433 


Fallacies,  99 

Farm— Agricultural  Organi.'iation  .So¬ 
ciety,  135 ;  American  agricultural 
notions,  115 ;  American  trusts  and 
home  protection,  376 ;  Australian 
coffee  cultivation,  332  ;  butter  and 
water,  158  ;  cattle  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing,  504  ;  an  import  tax  on 
Wheat,  158  ;  co-operation  in  Craven, 
177  ;  Corn  duty  and  middlemen,  419  ; 
excessive  railway  rates,  178 ;  failure 
in  growing  Turnips,  331  ;  farmers 
emigrating,  318  ;  feeding  stuffs, 
manufacturers  of,  216;  gentlemen 
farmers,  397  ;  how  the  German 
labourer  fares,  94 ;  1902  :  its  agricul¬ 
tural  prospects,  23  ;  our  transactions 
with  other  lands,  309;  permanent 
pastures,  464;  Potatojs  as  food  for 
cattle,  116  ;  Pot-pourri  of  facts  and 
fancies,  563  ;  preparation  for  the 
Barley  crop,  62 ;  Rhodesia  and  its 
Blue  Book,  217 ;  S.ale  of  Butter  Regu¬ 
lations,  420  ;  some  poultry  notes,  525  ; 
South  Africa,  the  future  of,  198 ; 
Sugar  Beet  cultivation  at  Newnham 
Paddox,  24  ;  the  lambing  season,  197  ; 
the  purchase  of  manures,  246  ;  the 
quarlerlies,  353  ;  the  wool  trade,  288  ; 
Turnips  :  their  enemies,  548  ;  vermin 
and  other  pests,  265;  Victoria,  Austra¬ 
lia,  441  ;  working  days,  47  ;  work  on 
the  home  farm,  24.  47,  02,  94,  116,  136, 
158,  178,  198  ,  218,  216,  266,  288,  332, 
354,  376,  397,  420,  442,  464,  482,  504, 
626,  548,  564 

Fusciation  in  Valeriana  arizonica,  126 
Father  of  the  gardening  press,  the,  88 
Feathered  friends,  322 
February  day  in  the  garden,  a,  179 
Fen  districts,  flowers  from  the,  record 
consignments,  334 


Fern— balls,  Japanese,  434  ;  Japanese, 
scarce,  7  ;  Marsh  Buckler,  438 
Ferns  for  the  greenhouse,  ‘290  ;  green¬ 
house,  221 ;  growing  wuthin  a  bottle, 
46 ;  notes  on,  66 ;  the  world’s,  3 ; 
Tree,  3  ;  unsatisfactory,  92 ;  wood¬ 
land,  292 

Fertiliser,  applying  to  Vine  border,  352 
Figs — trees,  raising  young,  278  ;  earliest 
forced,  348;  forced  planted  out,  348  ; 
forced  pot,  278  ;  succession  houses  of. 
348  ;  under  glass,  9,  120,  192,  300,  540 
Flies  for  identification  (Empis  tessel- 
lata),  524 

Flora  of  Hampstead,  103 
Florist— a  distinguished,  171 ;  starting 
as  a,  225 

Florists  and  floricultui'e  over  fifty  years, 
467,  518 

Flower— ball,  a  grand,  54  ;  beds  in  the 
parks,  340  ;  boxes  gratis,  492  ;  grower, 
the  cut,  314  ;  show  reforms,  334,  410 ; 
shows,  301 

Flowers — cut,  to  make  lasting,  434  : 
for  buttonholes,  463  ;  for  design,  264  ; 
from  the  parks,  251 ;  London,  battle 
of,  in  carriages,  492  ;  notes  on  hardy, 
540  ;  origin  of,  274;  hardy  spring,  276 ; 
hardy  winter,  226  ;  100  tons  of,  292  ; 
late  in  Scilly,  8 ;  to  preserve,  434 ; 
wild,  January,  147;  February,  207  ; 
wild,  of  old  English  gardens,  31,  271 
Forbes,  honouring,  Mr.,  64 
Forcing  Roses,  122 
Foresight,  199 

Foresters,  Scottish,  to  visit  Sweden,  406 
Forestry  inquiry,  British,  406,  426  ; 
round  the  AVells,  539;  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of,  128 

Forests,  Great  Britain’s,  214  ;  His 
Majesty’s  woods  and,  54 
Forfar  gardeners,  55 
“  Formal  garden  in  England,  the,”  98 
Forty  years  a  reader,  233 
Forwarding  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and 
Irises,  121 
Fossil  plants,  35 
Fowls’  dung,  245 
Foxgloves  and  Mulleins,  408 
Freesias  from  Bittern,  211 
Frigi  Domo,  88 

Fritillarias  —  askabadensis,  294,  386  ; 
dwarf,  79 ;  in  grass,  9 ;  some  chat 
about  the,  315  ;  tunasia,  540 
Frost,  hoar,  15  ;  10°,  Fall.,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  482  ;  warning  against,  372 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  evaporating,  69  ; 
and  vegetables  in  small  gardens,  226  ; 
in  California,  254  ;  culture,  books  on, 
264  ;  culture  in  Worcestershire,  16  ; 
effects  of  ripening  on  the  trees,  466  ; 
feeding  wall  trees,  610  ;  gathering  of, 
510  ;  growers’  association,  proposed 
federated,  102  ;  growers,  English,  and 
foreign  competition,  28  ;  growing,  old 
book  on,  246  ;  growing  enterprise  in 
Cornwall,  54  ;  “  hardy,”  grown  under 
glass,  18;  Growers’  Federation, 
National,  468 ;  growth,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  ripening,  466  ;  in 
France,  363  ;  in  Victoria,  402  ;  nature 
of  mellowing  and  ripening,  466  ;  on, 
465,  510,  541 ;  production,  on,  290,  338, 
359,  454,  496  ;  (see  also  Fruit  Supply) ; 
resources,  California’s,  184  ;  steamers, 
367  ;  supply  of  these  islands,  380, 
404,  421,  494,  508  (see  also  under 
‘  ‘  Fruit  Production  ”)  ;  supplies,  our. 
226 ;  to  Australia,  184  ;  trade,  Hull, 
and  railway  companies,  468 ;  trees, 
planting,  distances  apart,  65 ;  value 
of  chemical  manures  for,  80  ;  forcing, 
21,  45.  91,  113,  133,  176,  195,  215,  244, 
£08,  329,  341,  373,  395,  417,  439,  461. 
523,  545  ;  hardy, ,45,  133,  215,  262,  307. 
351,  395,  439,  481,  523,  562 
Fruits  and  flowers  of  -Tamaica,  278 
Fruiterers’  Company,  gold  medal  of 
the,  102  ;  the  Worshipful  Company  of, 
318 

Fuchsias,  decorative,  516 
Fumigating  for  mealy  bugs,  341 
Fumigation  methods,  323 
Fusarium  Solaui,  £42 


Gadding  and  gathering,  14,  32,  85, 107, 
296,  316,  344,  430,  456.  486,  530 
Galanthus  Imperati  var.  Atkinsoni,  187 
Garden— design,  36  ;  a  formal  front, 
193  ;  gleanings,  16,  35,  81,  141,  153, 
187, 278,  348,  386,  408, 434,  534  ;  infested 
with  wireworms,  441 ;  of  England, 
the,  388  ;  plan,  who  can  sketch  a,  166 
Gardens,  some  typical,  the  Manor 
Farm,  299 ;  the  Manor  House,  33 ; 
the  Rectory,  168 

Gardener— a  fortunate,  255 ;  an  old- 
time,  50 

Gardeners  —  and  the  Coronation,  276  ; 
and  their  studies,  324,  363  ;  curri- 
'culum,  the,  210  ;  education,  264,  454, 
468,  495,  613,  533,  557  ;  Ipswich,  29 ; 
“Labyrinth,  the,”  517  ;  “lodges,”  30  ; 
meetings  (see  Societies) ;  qualifica¬ 
tions,  a,  360-,  411 ;  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  (leader),  25;  annual  din¬ 
ner,  490  ;  self-education  for  young, 
303 ;  wages,  410 

Gardening— charities,  62  ;  landscape, 
52,  103  ;  old-time,  49,  159  ;  (fifteenth 
century),  346,  449,  617;  scholar.ship, 
128;  spring,  250  years  ago,  267  ;  the 
future  of  British,  34 
Garven,  death  of  Mr.  Alexander,  384 
Gazania  splendens,  263 
German  school  gardens,  367 
Geum  montanum,  540 
Ghent  International  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
hibition,  513 

Gil'jhrist,  Mr.  Douglas  A.,  S66 
Gillingham,  Kent,  new  public  re¬ 
creation  ground  at,  144 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  166 
Glass  ranges,  construction  of,  170 
Gloxinia  flower  with  excrescences,  438 
Gnaur  on  Allamanda,  212  ;  on  Pavia  sp, 
212 

Godfrey,  Mr.  and  his  American  con¬ 
freres,  8 

Gooseberry — bushes  dying  off,  438 
Gooseberries,  early,  4C6  ;  in  America,  8 
Gossamer  webs,  244 
Gourds,  an  archway  of,  266 
Grafted  Hollies,  35 
Grammatocarpus  volubilis,  273 
Grammatophyllum  speciosum,  4,  141 
Grange,  the.  Bishops  Stortford,  360 
Grape — Cooper’s  Black,  245  ;  wine,  to 
make,  16 

Grapes— early  Muscat,  1S7  ;  for  July 
and  August,  163 ;  late,  35,  163  ;  late 
houses  of  Black  Hamburgh,  163  ; 
remarks  on  setting,  312  ;  seedless,  0  ; 
the  price  of,  39 

Growing  for  exhibition,  3.'^7,  447 
Guano,  Peruvian,  274 
Guunersbury  House,  Acton,  250 


.Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  auction  sale  at, 
384 

Halesia  tetraptera,  141 
Hallingbury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford, 
430 

Hall,  the  Horticultural,  160,  200;  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  the  site  of,  240,  283  . 
Hamilton,  echoes  from,  367,  £14  , 
Hampstead,  flora  of,  103 
Hampton  Court  —  foundation  of,  449  ; 
grounds,  426 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana,  252 
Hardy  flower  notes,  146,  253,  347 
“  Hardy”  fruit,  grown  under  glass,  18 
Harmonising  colours,  312 
Hastings,  new  Horticultural  Society  at, 
384 

Hazel  buds  affected  with  mites,  269 
Hazels,  the  Witch,  ISO 
Heating  with  hot  water,  309 
Hedge  twigs  infested,  524 
Heliotropes  from  seed,  188 
Hellebores— at  Edge  Hal),  276  ;  lesser- 
known,  205  ;  the,  205 
Helleborus— colchicus  magnificus,  139  ; 
niger,  139 

Henry  VIII.  and  Leland,  449 
Henslow.  Rev.  Prof.  George.  383 
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Heuchera  sanguinea  splendens,  43 1 
Highgate  Chrysanthemum  growers,  129 
Hints  for  young  heads,  194,  500 
Hippeastrums— at  Chelsea,  345  ;  new 
species  of,  212 
Hoar  frost,  15 
Holland  House,  293 
Holly,  fasciated,  212 
Hollies,  English,  in  America,  16 ; 
grafted,  35 

Hollyhocks,  467  ;  seedling,  269 
Horseradish  growing,  124 
Horticultural  Club,  the  (see  Societies) 
“Horticultural  Directory,”  the,  29  ;  an 
appreciation,  139 

Horticultural  Hall,  the,  160,  200  ;  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  site,  240,  283 
Horticultural  instructorship,  176 
Horticulture— commercial,  223,  529  ; 

jocular,  62,  98 ;  lectures  on,  55  ;  in 
Sheffield,  291 

Horticulturists  and  the  sale  of  poisons, 
203 

Hoya  carnosa,  309 

Hull  fruit  merchants  dissatisfied,  165 
Humus  and  soil  moisture,  408 
Hungary,  visit  of  agriculturists  to,  407 
Hyacinths  diseased,  92  ;  and  Tulips  and 
Scillas  after  flowering,  309 
Hybrid,  alleged,  between  Pea  and 
dwarf  Bean,  212 
Hybridisation,  plant,  204 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  fumigating, 
379  ;  fumigating  with,  374 
Hypericum  humifusum,  338,  363 


Ideals  for  the  future,  88 
Ulus;  rations  of  Temple  Show  groups, 
493,  496,  496,  497 

Imantophyllum,  red  spot  on  leaves  of, 
126 

Immigration  to  Canada,  468 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  146 
Incubation  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
534 

Insects— Bryobia  prsetiosa,  330  ;  cater¬ 
pillar  of  swift  moth,  71 ;  destroying 
Vines  (Curculio  picipes),  308  ;  lackey 
moth,  the,  182 ;  March  moth,  the, 
214  ;  muslin  moth  (Avelia  mendica), 
375  ;  name  of,  287  ;  not  pests  in  their 
natural  home,  126 ;  on  Raspberry 
canes,  503 ;  on  Vines,  264 ;  Thrips 
adonidum,  287  ;  useful  and  injurious, 
635 

Insectivorous  plants,  445 
Ipomoea  hybrida  marginata,  culture  of, 
245 

Ipswich  gardeners,  29  ;  progress  at,  128 
Ireland— echoes  from,  152  ;  notes  from, 
272,  422,  485 

Iris — Ksempferi,  the  Japanese  Iris,  323  ; 
orientalis,  491 ;  pumila,  81  ;  tectorum, 
18,  143;  Warleyensis,  339;  unguicii- 
laris,  89 

Irises— at  Edge  Hall,  276  ;  early,  251  ; 

for  dry  bank,  92  ;  in  grass,  12 
Irish  gardeners  :  an  address,  334 
Irish  Ivy,  276 

Isle  of  Wight,  County  Council  garden¬ 
ing  in  the,  169 
Ivy,  Irish,  276 


Jackdaws  nesting,  167 
Jamaica  and  Tasmania,  318  ;  fruits  and 
flowers  of,  278 
Jam,  facts  about,  28 
Japanese  Fern  balls,  434  ;  scarce,  7 
Japanese  dwarf  trees,  494 
Jasmine,  hardy,  187 
Jocular  horticulture,  62,  98 
Jottings  on  Pines,  58,  106 
Journal— of  the  Kew  Guild,  7  ;  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  28;  the 
uncut,  62,  411 

Judges,  a  corps  of  trained,  29 
Judges,  officials,  and  friends  at  the 
Edgbaston  Auricula  Show,  488 
Judging  Carnations,  165 
Jujube,  259 


Kelp  for  soils,  165 
Kendal,  notes  from,  367 
Kennedya  (Marryattae)  prostrata,  65 
Kennington  Park,  316 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Messrs.,  68 
Kerner’s  Natural  History  of  Plants,  463 
Kew  —  bulbous  plants  at,  367 ;  gar¬ 
deners’  social  evening.  129  ;  green¬ 
house,  165  ;  Guild,  .Journal  of  the,  7  ; 
Guild,  the,  426 ;  injured  trees  at, 
366;  Orchids  at,  336 ;  Victoria  Regia 
at,  351 

Kidderminster  gardeners,  7 
King  Edward  VII.  as  a  tree  planter, 
221 

Kiosks  for  street  flower  sellers,  366 
Kitaibelia  Lindemuthi,  253 
Kitchen  garden.  21,  69,  115,  195,  244, 
287,  373,  418,  462  ;  rotation  in  the, 
57,  329,  501,  546 

Krelage,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.,  8 
Kyrle  Society,  the,  318 
Kumquat,  the,  278 


Labelling,  70 
Labels,  zinc,  255 
Lackey  Moth,  the,  182 
Ladia— anceps  Amesiae,  269  ;  anceps 
Simondsi,  294  ;  and  Cattleya  roots 
turning  black,  162 ;  Digby.ano-pur- 
purata  var.  King  Edward  VII.,  294  ; 
X  Latona,  379 

Lselio  -  Cattleya  x  Choletiana,  249  ; 

X  Queen  Alexandra,  181 
Laiiigs  of  Forest  Hill,  486 
Laird,  Robert,  281 
Landscape  gaixlening,  52,  103 
LaJjagerias,  176 
Larch  trees  as  a  “ screen,”  47 
Lathom  Gardens,  conservatory  at,  611 
Lastrea  (Nephrodium)  thelypteris. 
Marsh  Buckler  Fern,  438 
Lawn— the,  268  ;  raised  beds  for  a,  461 
Lawns,  the  subject  of,  80 
Leaf  curl  in  Peaches,  433 
Leaf  mould,  scalding,  70,  92 
Leek,  Bobbies’  International  Prize,  17 
Legal  notes— Moffat  Tre:s  Action,  184 
“  Le  Jardin,”  30 

Lemoine,  honour  to  M.  Victor,  29 
Letters  from  old  friends,  225,  242 
Lettuces,  notes  on,  82 
Leucojum  vernum  forming  bulbs,  389 
Levelling,  amount  per  cubic  foot  for, 
375 

Library  of  park  literature,  427 
Lilac,  forcing  white,  92,  196 
Lilium  —  auratum  and  L.  speciosum, 
treatment  of,  outdoors,  114 ;  longi- 
florum  eximium,  81;  pardalinum,  347  ; 
speciosum,  potting,  441 
Lily,  a  double,  407 ;  disease,  498 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  crowns  destroyed  by 
caterpillars  of  the  swift  moth,  171 
Lilies— certificated,  11 ;  at  “The  Cape,” 
30 

Liming  ground  for  Potatoes,  352 
Lindley  Library,  145 
Literature,  10,  97,  364,  424,  535  (see 
“  Book  Notices  ”) 

Literature,  library  of  park,  427 
Liverpool— and  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  165  ;  Botanic 
Garden,  535;  grain,  root,  and  flower 
show,  165 ;  keeping  pace,  511';  weather, 
468 

Lobelia,  Mrs.  Clibran,  new  bedding, 
468 

Lobelias— certificated,"!!  ;  from  seed, 
140 

“Lodges,”  Gardeners’,  30 
London— Dahlia  Union,  the,  384  ;  gar¬ 
dens,  450 
Loney,  Peter,  282 
Lopezia  miniata,  348 
Loudon  —  and  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens,  275  ;  and  Brown,  52 ;  a 
morning  with,  226  ;  list  of  his  chief 
works,  240  ;  the  father  of  horticul¬ 
tural  journalism,  225 


Loudon’s  self-instructor  for  young  gar¬ 
deners,  287 
Lucerne,  482 
Luculia  gratissima,  22 
Lunarias,  certificated,  11 
Lupines,  certificated,  11 
Lychnises,  certificated,  11 


MacKenzie,  Alex.,  282 
MacKinnon,  William,  281 
Magazine,  another  new,  341 
Magnolia,  a  magnificent,  388  ;  stellata, 
35  ;  the,  202 
Magpies’  nests,  243 
Malva  and  Marigolds  (Tagetes),  202 
Manor  House  Gardens,  Lee,  448 
Manure,  doubling  the  value  of,  376 
Maples,  culture  of  Japanese,  547 
March  moth,  the,  214 
Market  gardener,  starting  as  a,  223; 

the  business  of  a,  250,  270 
Market  Gardeners’  Act  and  gardens, 
139 

Material  for  layering,  456 
Mathiolas  (Stock)  certificated,  11 
Mawley,  Mr.,  and  his  Dahlias,  406 
Mealy  bugs  and  “scale  insects,”  97 
Megaclinium  leucorhachis,  249 
Melon  disease,  542  ;  leaves  decayed,  497 
Melons— earliest  plants,  302  ;  early,  79  ; 
in  houses,  141,  271 ;  fruit  ripening, 
535  ;  fruit  swelling,  534  ;  in  pots  and 
frames,  141 ;  Musk,  27  ;  notes  on,  493 ; 
raising  early,  10 

Melville,  Mr.  William,  an  appreciation, 
18 

Memory,  a  pleasant,  226 
Mercury,  proper  name  of  the  vegetable 
called, '419  ' 

Messenger  and  Co.,  417 
Mexico,  287 

Middlesex  County  Council  School  of 
Horticulture,  77 
Mimuli,  270 
Mint,  green,  254 
Mistletoe,  inserting  seed,  46 
Moles,  and  mole  trapping,  42 
Morello  Cherries,  38 
Morrea  irrorata,  249 
Mossy  orchard,  309 

Moth  (see  also  Insects) — the  humming 
bird,  271 ;  the  hornet  clearwing,  341  ; 
the  Raspberry  (Lampronia  rubiella), 
542 

Motor  cars  for  farmers,  319 
“  Mount,”  the,  60 

Mulberry  tree,  old,  not  fruiting,  114, 125 
Muscari,  270 

Mushroom — beds,  463  ;  beds  out  of 
doors,  115 

Myosotidium  and  Myosotis,  202 
Myosotis  alpestris  stricta  Pink  Gem, 
534 


Narcissus  (see  also  Daffodils)- a  new, 
397  ;  disease,  326 ;  fly  (Merodon  eques- 
tris),  372  ;  the  (certificated  vars.),  322 
Nasturtium  (Tropieolum),  323 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  139 
National  Floricultural  Society,  467 
Natural  crossing  among  plants,  188 
Natural  History,  teaching,  341 
Nature— notes,  398,  419,  440,  462,  482  ; 

the  balance  of,  426,  562 
Nectarine,  Cardinal,  for  early  market¬ 
ing,  216 

Nectarines— and  Peaches  outdoors,  124 ; 

and  Peaches  under  glass,  58 
Nemesia,  the,  3-23 

Nemophila,  the,  323  » 

Nepenthes— 446  ;  Northiana,  128 ;  the, 
323 

Nerine,  the,  323 

Nether  Liberton  Daffodil  Nurseries,  408 

New  Year’s  Address,  1 

New  York  Botanic  Garden,  513 

Nicotiana,  360 

Nierembergia,  360 

N  ightingale,  Coleridge  on  the,  440 


Nomenclature,  wrong,  243,  255 
“  Nonex,”  261 

Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  S.  K. ,  430 
Notes  and  notices,  7,  29,  64,  77,  108,  129, 
141,  165,  184,  203,  244,  251,  274,  291,  318, 
340,  366,  383,  406,  426,  448,  4C8,  491, 
513,  538 
Novelties,  128 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
203,  318 

Nursery  school  of  botany,  a,  193 
Nuts  for  human  food,  81 
Nymphseas- air  canals  in  leaf  and  in 
flower  stalks  of,  173  ;  (certificated), 
360 


Oak-galls,  646  ;  trees  not  thriving,  245 
Obituary  — Ed.  John  Beale,  J.P., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  58;  Wm.  Bull,  F.L.S.. 
V.M.H.,  491;  Cowan,  Mr.  Lindley, 
406;  J.  Crosfleld,  14;  T.  Davis,  432; 
Andrew  Dougal,  304;  John  Downes, 
319  ;  Charles  H.  Downie,  621 ;  Charles 
Fisher,  304 ;  Alex.  Garvan,  384 ;  Sir 
Henry  Gilbert,  14 ;  F.  .J.  Grahame, 
148 ;  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  521  ;  .Sir 
Michael  luglis,  432  ;  Leonard  Kel way, 
148  ;  Thos.  King,  394  ;  G.  G.  Knott, 
15  ;  Selfe  Leonard,  190  ;  N,  H.  Pow- 
nall,  2.58  ;  the  late,  275  ;  W.  Salcombe, 
368  ;  Geo.  Stevens,  304  ;  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  14 ;  Dr.  Chas.  Stuart,  171 ; 
David  Syme,  133  :  Henry  Tate,  165  ; 
James  Tegg,  242;  Mungo  Temple, 
368 ;  EugOne  Verdier,  368 ;  G.  F. 
Wilson,  303 

Observers’  notes,  21,  46,  71,  93,  112,  133, 
155,  171,  214,  244,  264,  304,  329,  352, 
375 

Ochna  multiflora.  208 
Odontoglossum,  diseased  leaves  of,  212 
Odontoglos.sum — x  Adriaiife  memoria 
Victorias  Reginse.  367;  O.  Adrianse 
Mrs.  Robert  Benson,  313  ;  O.  Adrianas 
var.  Sybil,  629  ;  O.  crispum  vai. 
ardentisslmum,  507  ;  O.  crispum,  var. 
Robert  McVittie,  445  ;  O.,  £200  for 
an,  2oi 

•Enantha  crocata  poisonous  to  cattle, 
269 

Olearia,  617 

Oncidiums,  cultural  notes  on,  4,  76, 123 
Onion  culture,  124 
Onions,  notes  on,  82,  141,  254 
Ophiopogon,  517 

Orchard,  mossy,  309 ;  planting,  251 ; 
trees,  planting,  83 

Orchids— at  home,  101 ;  at  Kew,  336 ; 
culture  of,  309;  Calanthe  Veitchi  var. , 
162  ;  Cattleya  labiata,  pseudo-bulbs 
decayed,  245  ;  C.  x  Maroni,  101 ; 
Coelogyne  Sanderiana,  74 ;  Cypri- 
pedium,  an  abnormal,  403 ;  C.  x 
Edmund  Rothwell,  249  ;  C.  x  Em¬ 
peror  of  India,  423  ;  C.  flowers,  166  ; 
C.  X  Mrs.  W.  Mostyu,  101  ;  C.  x 
Venus,  Oakwood  var.,  123 ;  Cyrto- 
podium  palmifrons,  249  ;  Dendrobium 
densiflorum,  92 ;  D.  Lowi,  4 ;  D. 
Wardianum,  92;  Disa  x  Luna,  485  ; 
Epidendrum  Lindleyanum,  52 ;  Gram- 
matophylhim  speciosum,  4  ;  Lt-elia 
269;  L.  anceps  .Simondsi,  294  ;  L.  and 
Cattleya  roots  turning  black,  162 ; 
L.  Digbyano-purpurata,  var.  King 
Edward  VII.,  294  ;  L.  x  Latona,  379  ; 
La-lio-Cattleya  X  Choletiana,  249 ; 
L.-C.  Queen  Alexandra,  181 ;  Mega¬ 
clinium  leucorhachis,  249  ;  Odonto- 
glossums  (see  above)  ;  Phaius 
simulans,  294  ;  Phahenopsis  Scbil- 
leriana,  550;  sale  of,  379;  seed,  22; 
spotted  leaves  of,  115 ;  week’s  cul¬ 
tural  notes,  4,  26,  52,  74,  101,  123,  161, 
181,  201,  249,  269,  294,  313,  336,  357, 
379,  403,  423,  445,  481,  507,  529.  550  ; 
Zygopetalum  Schroderiauum,  403 
Ornithogalums,  in  grass,  12 
Ornamental  waterfowls,  222 
Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners’,  change 
of  offices,  55  ;  (see  under  Societies) 
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Osmanthus,  517 
Ostrowskia,  517 
Ourisia,  517 

Outdoor  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  124 
Overtime,  505 
Oxalis,  517 

Oxford  County  Council,  318 
Oxfordshire,  Apricots  in,  61 


P;eony— grub  in  roots  of,  126  ;  with  the 
goat  moth,  389 
Pffipalanthus  sp.,  259 
Palermo,  192 

Palm  (Kentia)  diseased.  438 
Palms,  66 
Pansy,  the,  364 

Parks— and  gardens,  Royal,  252  ;  flowers 
from  the,  251 ;  public,  situation  in,  233 
Past,  the,  and  the  future,  6 
Pasture,  263  ;  eradicating  Thistles  from 
a,  503 

Paul,  Mr.  William,  341 
Pavia  sp.,  gnaur  on,  212 
Payne,  Mr.  Harman,  French  distinction 
for,  102 

Peach— blossoms,  389 ;  Duke  of  York, 
544  ;  fruits  cracked,  602 ;  leaf  curl, 
348,  386,  410,  454,  512 ;  trees  casting 
their  fruit,  308 ;  trees,  leaves  of, 
shrivelled,  331 

Peaches — and  Nectarines,  302  ;  forced, 
386 ;  growing  for  exhibition,  446 ; 
in  early  houses,  493  ;  on  Plum  stocks, 
513  ;  recently  planted  young  trees, 
494  ;  under  glass,  58 
Pear— blossom  buds  on  leadiug  shoots, 
352  ;  General  Wauchope,  20  ;  leaves 
blistered  and  fruit  scabby,  547  ;  leaves 
diseased,  49S ;  tree,  blight  on  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  503;  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 
83  ;  "Winter  Nelis,  91 
Pears— for  south-west  aspect,  22 ;  at 
8d.  each, 33 

Peas— a  larger  supply  wanted,  336 ; 
crossing  among,  254  ;  notes  on,  63, 139  ; 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Autocrat,  657 
Pelargonium— leaves,  126;  leaves  de¬ 
cayed,  89 ;  pitcher  on  leaf  of,  325 
Pelargoniums  —  forcing,  245  ;  in  the 
Transvaal,  173  ;  three  showy,  434  ; 
white  patches  on  the  leaves  of,  331 ; 
Zonal,  in  puts,  23 
Peloria  on  Cattleya,  325 
Peruvian  guano.  274 
Petunias,  pot  ctilture,  187 
Phaius  simulans,  294 
Phenomena  of  the  season,  214 
Phyllocacti,  the,  339 
Phyllostachys,  296 
Pine-apple,  fruiting  period  of,  278 
Pigeons,  wood,  in  North  Devon,  55 
Pines— fruiting,  202  ;  in  pots,  starting, 
163  ;  jottings  on,  58,  106,  278  ;  potting, 
202 ;  starting  suckers,  103  ;  to  fruit,  163 
Pinus  pindica,  269 

Pitcher  on  leaf  of  Pelargonium,  325 
Plans  for  a  bothy,  388 
Plant— breeding  conference,  506  ;  hy¬ 
bridisation,  204 ;  life,  eccentricities 
of,  276 ;  names,  some  drolleries  of, 
234  ;  notes,  186 

Plants— British  dye,  5 ;  certificated,  11, 
202,  270,  322,  360,  517  ;  fossil,  35  ;  for 
room  and  table  decoration,  56  ;  hardy, 
on  arches  and  rockeries,  383  ;  insect, 
ivorous,  445  ;  little-known,  530;  natu¬ 
ral  crossing  among,  188  ;  of  economic 
value,  380  ;  the  first,  356 ;  which  sur¬ 
vive  a  .Scottish  winter,  557 
Planting— seaside,  203  ;  the  sand  dunes, 
366 

Plough  Monday,  8,  30 
Plum— Rivers’  Monarch,  12  ;  trees  suf¬ 
fering  in  Herefordshire,  514 
Plums  and  Pears  for  south-west  aspect, 
22 

Poisons,  the  sale  of,  531 
Polyanthus,  the  gold-laced,  3S6 
Polyanthuses— and  Auriculas,  163  ;  at 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  466 
Polypodium  glaucum  var.  Mayi,  451 
Pomological  noles,  202,  302,  49'3 


Porter’s  coil  stake,  417 
Potato— crop,  the  Cheshire,  54  ;  planter, 
a  patent,  292  ;  planting  in  Waterville, 
203  ;  Syon  House  Prolific,  99  ;  tuber 
disease (Fusarium  Solani,  Mart.),  497, 
642 

Potatoes— forcing,  16  ;  notes  on,  63  ; 
planting,  185,  254  ;  sprain  in,  341  ; 
storing,  22  ;  very  early,  252 
Pot-pourri,  on  compounding,  507 
Pownall,  the  late  Mr.  N.  H.,  276 
Prickly  Pear,  as  a  pest,  129 
Primroses  malformed,  438 
Primula— cortusoides  amcena  grandi- 
flora  lilacina,  278  ;  leaves  curled 
and  spotted,  135 ;  marginata,  254  ; 
megaseaefolia,  347  ;  obconica  grandi- 
flora,  245  ;  sinensis,  single  and  double, 
515 ;  sinensis,  the  Duchess,  441 
Primulas,  Chinese  stellate,  205 
“Profitable  Fruit  Growing,”  7 
Pruing  wall  trees,  35 
Prunings,  “Saynor’s,”  10,  38, 104 
Publications  received,  20,  45,  69,  93, 196, 
286,  330,  354,  373,  427,  463,  524,  5C2 
Pumpkins  and  Squashes  at  Orpington,  14 
Puzzles,  horticultural,  100 
Pyrus  japonica  cardinalis,  81 


Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  "Vege¬ 
tables  Certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Acacia  cultriformis,  190 
Amaryllis  Imperatrice  de  Bresil,  66 
Anemone  St.  Bridget  (strain),  437 
Angrtecum  Maloneyi,  496 
Asparagus  japonicus,  63 
Aspasia  lunata,  496 
Auricula  Alexandra,  370  ;  Firsfly, 
327  ;  Mrs.  Henwood,  327  ;  Rosy 
Morn,  327 

Azalea  rustica,  fl.-pl.  ramf>sa,  480 
Begonia  alba  grandiflora,  110;  Ex¬ 
quisite,  520 

Carnation  (Malmaison)  Duchess  of 
Westminster,  469;  (border)  Lady 
Hermione,  520 

Cp.ttleya  —  Guttata  Priuzi,  var. 
.Sanderfe,  285  ;  intermedia  aquini, 
480  :  Mossise  Arnoldi,  Westfield 
variety,  437 ;  M.  Aurora,  480 ; 
M.  Memorire  Dr.  Smee,  480  ;  x 
Niobe,  370  ;  x  Pathenia  vernal  is, 
285  ;  Trianm  alba,  var.  Mrs. 
Edward  Loudheim,  66  ;  Warueri, 
Little’s  variety,  520 
Cordyline  (Dracrena),  Mayi,  370 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  520 
Cucumber  British  King,  480 
Cymbidium  Lowio-Mastersi,  148 
Cypripedium  —  x  A.  Dimmock, 
190 ;  Dowlingeanum,  190  ;  x 
Edithm,  370  ;  X  Emperor  of  India, 
370 :  Felicity,  190  ;  insigne  Fowler- 
ianum,  110  ;  Godfroym  leucho- 
chilum  pulchellum,  480 :  Law- 
rencianum,  285  ;  Lawrencianum 
Hackbridgensis,  459  ;  x  Leander, 
Cambridge  Lodge  var. ,  89  ;  x 
Miss  Fanny  Wilson,  89  ;  x  Mrs. 
W.  Mostyn,  89;  rubescens  Rau- 
jitsin jhi,  110  ;  X  Stevensi,  89 ;  x 
Venus,  Oakwood  variety,  110  ;  x 
Vipani,  Hessle  variety,  370  ;  x 
William  Pitt,  2S5 

Dendrobium— Apollo  album,  211  ; 
californica  rubra,  480  ;  caraa- 
latum,  496  ;  x  Ethel,  437  ;  Rolfie, 
var.  roseum,  285  ;  Wardianum 
Fowleri,  110 

D  i  m  o  r  p  h  an  t  h  u  s  mandschuric  u  s 
foliis  argenteus  marginatus,  370 
Dlsa  X  Luna,  437 
Exacum  Forbesi,  66 
Fagus  .sylvatica  aurea  marginata, 
520 

Freesia  aurea,  480 
Fritillaria  askabadensis,  285 
Fuchsia  tiiphylla  hyb  ida,  5.0 
Goraesa(Rodiiguezia)planifolia,  89 
Heemanthus  imperialis,  110 
Heuchera  brizoides  var.  gracillin  a, 
520 


Pi.ANTs,  &c..  Certificated— ecntd. 
Hippeastrum— General  Buller,  370 ; 
Mrs.  Bilney,  370  ;  Nysa,  327  ; 
Queen  Alexandra,  370 ;  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  285  ;  Sylvauus,  327 
Ipsea  speciosa,  148 
Iris  —  Barnumae,  459  ;  Buckarica, 
327  ;  germanica  var.  Sarpedon, 
620  ;  .Sofarana  magnifica,  480  ; 
Tauri,  66  ;  Warleyensis,  285 
Lachenalia  x  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  241 
Lselia  —  anceps  Chamberlainiana, 

66  ;  anceps  Hallidayana,  var. 
Crawshayana,  110 ;  a.  Hilleana 
Rosefleldiensis,  69 ;  Digbyano-pur- 
purea,  var.  King  Edward  VII., 
241 ;  flavina,  327  ;  X  Helen,  4S0 

Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Cappei,110  ;  L.-C. 
X  ChOletiana,  190 ;  L.-C.  X  Dig- 
byana  Schroderie,  2S5  ;  L.-C.  X 
Dora,  327  ;  L.-C.  Hyeana  splen- 
dens,  480 ;  L.-C.  x  Mabel,  520; 
L.-C.  X  Myra,  var.  Princess  of 
Wales,  285  ;  L.-C.  x  Orpheus, 

67  ;  L.-C.  X  purpurata  .Schiller- 
iana,  var.  AVhatleyie,  241 ;  L.-C. 
var.  Queen  Alexandra,  148  ;  L.-C. 
X  Rosalind,  var.  Prince  of 
Wales,  285;  L.-C.  Zephyra  alba, 
480 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  var.  Lady  Gladys, 
110 

Marguerite  var.  Coronation,  520 
Masdevallia  x  Circe,  327  ;  31. 

Rushtoni  superba,  480 
Maxillaria— fractiflexa,  437  ;  prse- 
stans,  496 

•Melon,  President,  520 
N arcissus— Ada,  437 ;  bicolor  Elaine, 
370  ;  bicolor  Queen  Emma,  370  ; 
bicolor  Queen  Christina,  370 ; 
Bobty  Berkeley,  370  ;  Cresset, 
370 ;  incomparabilis  Incognita, 
370  ;  incomparabilis  Moon  Ray, 
437  ;  (Johnstoni)  Cecil  Rhodes, 
437  ;  Peter  Barr,  327  ;  .Sir  Francis 
Drake,  327 ;  Warley  3Iagna,  370 ; 
AVatchfire,  437 

Nymphiea  stellata  AVm.  Stone,  480 
Odontoglossum  —  Adriame,  var. 
Cooksonife,  469  ;  Adrianae,  var. 
Mrs.  Robt.  Benson,  286;  .4driana>, 
var.  Paireanum,  370;  Adriana?, 
var.  Sybil,,459;  Alexandrie British 
Queen,  480 ;  concinnum,  480  ; 
crispum  ardentis.simum,  480  ; 
crispum  Calypso,  480 ;  crispum 
Edward  Rex,  480  ;  crispum,  var. 
Fairy-footsteps,  437  ;  crispum 
Lady  Jane,  480  ;  crispum,  var. 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  459  ;  crispum, 
var.Mabel  AA’hately,  190;  crispum, 
var.  Marjorie,  459  ;  crispum,  var. 
Miss Lucien Linden,  285;  crispum, 
var.  Pittia?,  437  ;  crispum,  var. 
Robert  McAJttie,  370;  crispum 
verificum,  430  ;  Dulce,  480  ;  Du- 
vivierianum  Burfordiense,  89 ; 
Halliocrispum  Heatonense,  148  ; 
Halli,  var.  Queen  Alexandra, 
437  ;  Harryanum  cristata,  v.ar. 
Duchess  of  York,  437  ;  Hystrix 
secundum  nulli,  437  ;  loochris- 
tiense,  var.  eufieldiensis,  190 ; 
loochristiense,  var.  Lady  A^ictoria 
Grenfell,  286 ;  pardinum,  110 ; 
Pescatoref  Charlesworthi,  489 ; 
X  Queen  Alexandra,  480  ;  x 
Rolfae,  Oakwood  variety,  370 ; 
Ruckerianum,  var.  Pittianum, 
286  ;  triumphans  latisepalum, 
437  ;  varicosum  Charlesworthi, 
480  ;  AA’attianum,  Hardy’s  variety, 
89 

Oncidium  —  carthaginense,  496  ; 
luteum,  496 

Ornithidium  Sophronitis,  89 
Pseony  Queen  Alexandra,  497 
Papaver  orient  ale  var.  A.  AA’. 
Ghillery,  497 

Peach,  Duke  of  York,  469 
Pear,  AA" inter  Nelis,  67 
Pelargonium,  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell,  437 


Plants,  &c..  Certificated— confd. 
Phaio-Calanthe  x  Ruby,  190 
Phaius  X  Phcebe  superbus,  459  ;  X 
Ruby,  459 

Phahenopsis  Sanderiana  AVigan’s 
var.,  497 

Fhyllocactus  Emita,  497 
Polystachya  pubescens,  497 
Primula  sinensis.  The  Duchess,  110  ; 
X  Spring  Beauty,  327  ;  imperialis, 
497 

Pteris  AA’imsetti  multiceps,  370 
Rose  X  Dorothy  Perkins,  459 
Baxifraga  Guildford  Seedling,  437 
Sophro-Ltelia  x  lieta  Orpetiana,  286 
Thalictrum  orientale,  497 
Tricopila— laxa,  497  ;  rostrata,  497 
Tulip,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  497 
Tulipa  Gesneriana  lutea  pallida, 
437  ;  Nicheliana,  437 
Zygopetalum  x  Perrenondi  Cecil 
Rhodes,  327 ;  ros’.ratum,  497 


Quarterly  review,  a,  219 
Quarterlies,  the,  353 
Queen’s  Violets,  the,  294 


Railway  rates,  338  ;  excessive,  178 
Rainfall— of  1901  at  Belvoir  Castle,  30, 
78  ;  at  Temple  House  Gardens,  Berks, 
30  ;  at  AVick,  139 ;  taking  measure¬ 
ments  for,  352 

Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  68 
Ranunculuses,  141 

Raspberry  canes  diseased,  493  ;  insects 
on,  503  ;  moth,  642 

Raspberries — Australian,  638  ;  suckers 
from,  482 

Rats  and  Potatoes,  226 
Readers’  A'iews,  18,  39,  62,  88,  98,  125, 
139,  107,  183,  210,  243,  256,275,  301,324, 
348,  363,  388,  410,  433,  454,  495,  6l2,  532 
Reading,  39 

Regent’s  Park  Gardens,  296 
Reidia  glaucescens,  353 
Reigate’s  Park,  426 
Reineckia  caruea,  217 
Reminiscences,  40 

Rhododendron— Christmas  Cheer,  141  ; 
fasciated,  6;  Princess  Royal,  186; 
Sappho,  462  ;  varieties,  396 
Rhododendrons  —  a  list  of,  35 ;  in 
Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow,  406 
Rhubarb— 352  ;  wine,  how  to  make,  482 
Richardia,  89  ;  conns  attacked  with 
mites,  126  ;  Elliottiana,  92 
Robertson,  Mr.  .John,  129 
Robinia,  root  nodules  on,  389 
Rockery,  materials  for,  396 
Rock  garden  and  waterpool,  9 
Rollers  for  outside  shades,  245 
Roof  garden,  a  Liverpool,  456 
Root  nodules  on  Robinia,  389 
Rosa  AVichuriana,  381 
Rosarians— and  Chrysauthemist.s,  18; 

“  Year  Book,”  29,  64 
Rosery,  the,  206 

Rose  —  cogitations,  322  ;  conference 
(R.H.S.),  552;  diseased,  497;  E.  V. 
Hermanns,  535  ;  garden,  a,  and  a 
vicar’s  garden,  241 ;  garden,  plans  for 
a,  213  ;  grafting,  115 ;  grub  on,  taken 
from  a  tunnel  in  a  Rose-stem,  325  ; 
Liberty,  516  ;  house,  352  ;  new. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  381  ; 
notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N.B., 
487  ;  what  kind  is  the  true  York  and 
Lancaster?  503,  516 

Roses— budding  outdoor  in  April,  433  ; 
by  the  way,  616 ;  coronation,  270 ; 
dissemination  of  new,  322 ;  for  au¬ 
tumn  blooms,  86,  106,  119  ;  forcing, 
122 ;  garden,  206 ;  hedgerows  of,  331  ; 
Hybrid  Tea,  128  ;  in  far  Tasmania,  64  ; 
manure  for,  535 ;  mildew  on,  450  ; 
more  hybrid  AVichuriana,  270 ;  notes 
on,  450;  octogenarian,  206;  pruning, 
450  ;  pruning  climbing,  263  ;  pruning 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  217  ;  replanting 
standard,  217  ;  Rambler,  220;  seas  li¬ 
able  hints  on,  516 
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notation  in  the  kitchen  garden,  57 
Royal  Horticultural  Societyks  exam¬ 
ination,  177, 190 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  —  (see 
under  Societies)  ;  an  historical 
sketch,  471  ;  Chiswick  shows, 
473  ;  Council’s  report  of  1837,  474 ; 
experimental  garden  at  Kensington, 
472  ;  financial  troubles,  473  ;  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  471 ;  importation 
of  new  plants,  472  ;  Prince  Consort 
and  South  Kensington,  474  ;  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  society,  475;  R.H.S.  col¬ 
lectors,  472;  Royal  Charter  granted, 
472  ;  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  476  ; 
vicissitudes  of  the  society,  473 
Runner  Beans,  433 

“Rust,”  Chrysanthemum,  is  it  dying 
out  ?  207,  243,  297,  338  ;  and  Corn¬ 
flower,  126 

Rye-grass,  Italian,  482 


Sale  of  dwarf  trees,  291 
Sarracenias,  446 

Saunders,  memorial  to  Sir  Edwun,  102 
Saxifraga  apiculata,  186  ;  crassifolia,  82 
Scale  pest,  a  new,  182 
Scientific  Committee,  R.H.S.  (see 
R.H.S.  under  Societies) 

Schizanthus  Wisetonensis,  603 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  348 
Schizophyllum  commune,  325 
School  gardens,  German,  367 
Scholanship.  gardening,  252 
Scilly  flower  trade,  record  export,  252 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
semi-jubilee  year  of  the,  280,  407 ; 
horticulturists,  54,  242 
Screen  and  shelter  belt,  a,  278 
Seakale,  Beddard’s  Improved,  183  ; 
Lilywhite,  44 

Seakale,  cutting  crowns  of,  396 
Seasonable  hints,  122 
Seed — grower,  the,  314  ;  list,  the,  63,  82  ; 
harvesting  at  Orpington,  14  ;  selling 
scheme,  a  pernicious,  318 ;  sowing, 
the  garden  and  greenhouse,  140  ;  test¬ 
ing  inquiry,  468 

y;eeds— germination  of  those  of  Crinum 
and  other  Amaryllids,  202 ;  required 
for  a  garden  of  oue  acre,  55 
Sesdsman,  starting  as  a,  223 
Self-educated  gardener.s,  324 
Semi-jubilee  year  of  the  .Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  280,  407 
Sew'age,  deodorising,  352 
Shakespeare  and  Crocuses,  291,  363 
Sheffield,  horticulture  in,  291 
Shelters,  wicker,  274 
Sherwood  silver  cup,  228 
Shop-keeper,  the,  314 
.Shows  (see  under  Societies). 

Shrewsbury  Show  (note),  165 
Shrubs  (see  also  Trees),  moving  hirge, 
C8  ;  spring  flowering,  337 
“  silver  leaf,”  389 
Situation  in  public  parks,  263 
Sleepers,  suspected,  41 
Slime  fungus,  259 
Slugs,  destroying,  309 
Smith’s  seed  catalogue,  54 
Snails  in  Cucumber  house,  22 
Snowdrops  in  grass,  12 
Soil  cultivation,  73  ;  for  Apricots,  51 
Solitaires  in  landscape  gardening,  252 
Somersetshire,  Apple  and  Pear  pro¬ 
spects  in,  452 

Somerville’s  promotion.  Dr.,  8 
Spade,  the  Cornish,  533 
Spider  killing  made  easy,  208 
Spider  runners  and  linkers,  342 
Spitacli  and  its  substitutes,  162 
Sprain  iu  Potatoes,  311 
.Spraying  for  mildew,  7 
Sluing  gardening  250  yea's  ago,  267 
Spring  pruning,  182 
Squash,  the  Hubbard,  22Q 
Squashes  at  Orpington,  It 
staging  iu  houses,  arranging,  156 
Staking  trees,  122 
fcU'.rlirg  in  bu-iness.  223 


Stephanotis,  treatment  of  small  plant 
of,  278 

Stipa  viridula,  injurious  to  cattle,  498 
Stocks— for  Apricots,  51 ;  Paradise  and 
Doucin,  264 

Storage,  cold,  in  country  houses,  274 
Strawberry  —  proliferous,  325  ;  St. 

Joseph,  to  flower  late,  626 
Strawberries — assisting,  422  ;  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  hot  weather,  245;  in  pots,  79, 
163,  306 

.Stuart  &  Mein,  Messrs. ,  incorporated 
with  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  68 
Subtropical  plants,  140 
Suburban  garden,  designing  and  plant¬ 
ing  a  small,  4-22 

SHlphurie  acid  as  'an  insec  icide  and 
weed  killer,  441 
.Sunday  flower  shows,  102 
Sundials  and  sundial  mottoes,  527 
.Sunflower  culture  as  an  industry,  354 
Sunflowers,  the  value  of,  80 
Superphosphate  of  lime  for  Cabbage 
ground,  176 

Suttoifs— at  Reading,  530  ;  Primulas, 
107 

.Swanley  Horticultural  College,  252 
Sweden  and  its  trees,  319 
Sweet  Corn,  cultivation  of,  ICO 
Sw'eetPea,  a  note  on  the,  456;  proper¬ 
ties  of  the,  145 

Sweet  Peas,  early  outdoor,  £33;  in 
pots,  145 

Syon  House,  Brentford,  3:5 
.Syringe,  an  undeniable,  481 


Societies. 

American  Chrysanthemum  Society,  407  ; 
Beckenham  Horticultural,  43,  90,  152, 

211,  261;  Binflehl  and  District,  78, 
286,  306,  349  ;  Birmingham  Gardeners’, 
78,  132,  145,  166,  212,  261,  286,  305, 
350,  393 ;  Blairgowrie  and  Rattray 
Fruit  Growers’, 77;  Bolton  Gardeners’, 

212,  242  ;  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horti¬ 
cultural,  327  ;  Bristol  Gardeners’ 
Association,  20,  78,  152,  173,  260,  306, 
193,  498  ;  Cardiff  Chiysanthemum, 
112;  Cardiff  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural,  78  ;  Cardiff  Gardeners’,  67, 
153,  184,  286  ;  Chester  Paxt.ui,  67,  77, 
131,  173,  212,261;  spring  show,  394; 
Chiswick  Gardeners’,  54,  67,  145,  152, 
173,  242,  305  ;  Croydon  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement,  64,  67,  111,  145, 
241,  286,  319,  460;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gardeners’,  10,  67,  78,  129;  Dulwich 
Chrysanthemum,  153,  407  ;  Dundee 
Horticultural,  78,  319  ;  Dutch  Hoi'ti- 
cultural  and  Botanical,  498  ;  East 
Anglian  Daffodil,  371,  390 ;  English 
Arboricultural, 341;  Forfar  Gardeners’, 
55 ;  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  29  ;  alteration  of  rules, 
lOS ;  annual  report,  108 ;  balance- 
sheet,  109  ;  (Liverpool  and  the),  165, 
252,  260  ;  Grassendale  and  Aigburth 
Horticultural,  305 ;  Hailstorm  In. 
surance  Corporation,  349  ;  Hanley 
Horticultural,  153;  Hereford  Fruit 
and  Chrysanthemum,  152  ;  Hessle 
(Hull)  G.ardeners’,  78,  131,  242,  243  ; 
Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  111,  129, 132,  212  ;  Horticultural 
Club  (annual  general  meeting),  154, 
151,  319,  311  :  Ipswich  Gardeners’.  29, 
43,  90,  128,  132,  241,  274,  293,  319,  406  ; 
l  ie  of  Wight  Horticultural,  559; 
Irish  Gardeners’  Association,  12), 
155,  513;  Kidderminster  Gardeue-rs’, 
7  ;  Kirkcaldy  Chrysanthemum,  7  ; 
Kyrlc,  the,  318;  Liverpool  Amateur 
Gardeners’,  261,  319,  407  ;  L’verpool 
Horticultural,  90,  112,  191,  286,  spring 
show,  S72 ;  London  Dahlia  Cnion, 
384,491;  Massachusetts  Horticultural. 
i;l;  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  44,  155,  349,  469  ;  Mid¬ 
land  Carnation  and  Picotee,  166 ; 
Midland  Daffodil,  spring  show,  392  ; 
National  Auricula  (southern  section), 
112,  166,  340  ;  spring  showq  370  ;  (mid- 
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land  "section  show),  415;  National 
Carnation  (northern  section),  112; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  89,  102; 
(.annual  general  meeting),  130  ; 
National  Dahlia,  145  ;  annual  report, 
411  ;  National  Fruit  Growers'  Fede¬ 
ration,  general  meeting,  468,  491 ; 
National  Rose,  77  ;  resignation  of 
IMr.  D’Gmbrain,  165;  National  .Sweet 
Pea,  77,  112  ;  balance-sheet  for  1901, 
132 ;  Nottingham  Chrysanthemum, 
190  ;  Nottingham  Gardeners’,  145  ; 
Nursery  and  .Seed  Trade  Association, 
203,  318  ;  Paignton  Gardeners’,  306  ; 
Prescott  Horticultural,  43,  145 ; 

Reading  Gardeners’,  111,  131,  175, 
286,  306,  350  ;  Royal  Botanic,  spring 
show,  392 ;  Royal  Caledonian,  90, 
145;  annual  report,  153,  392  ;  annual 
spring  show,  436  ;  Roy.al  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  55  ;  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet,  175,  384  ;  annual 

dinner,  437 ;  Royal  Horticultnrai 
(Drill  Hall  meetings),  66,  109,  148 ; 
annual  general  meeting, 148;  Council’s 
report,  148  ;  balance-sheet,  150  ;  com¬ 
mittees,  lists  of  the  members  of, 
172,  190,  241,  281,  325,  368,  412,  458  ; 
Temple  Show,  469,  496,  519  ;  plants 
certificated,  66,  110,  148,  190,  241,  285, 
327,  370,  437,  459,  480.  496,  520, 

(Scientific  Committee),  89,  126,  173, 
212,  259,  325,  349,  389,  438,  497,  542  ; 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  spring 
show,  390;  Royal  Meteorological,  19, 
41,  90,  145,  305,  389,  427  ;  Royaj 
National  Tulip,  406 ;  show  in  Drill 
Hall,  459  ;  Northern  Show,  543  ;  Royal 
Oxford,  559  ;  Royal  Scottish  Arbori¬ 
cultural,  131  ;  Scottish  Horticultural, 
54,  67,  131,  145,  242  ;  semi-Jubilee 
meeting,  280,  329,  392,  407,  415,  499  ; 
Scottish  Natural  History,  155  ;  Shir¬ 
ley  (Southampton)  Horticultural- 
8,  20,  112,  191,  350;  .Shropshire  Horti; 
cultural,  annual  general  meeting, 
191 ;  Southampton  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural,  annual  general  meeting,  173; 
balance-.shoet,  261 ;  Southern  Coun¬ 
ties  Carnation,  291 ;  Spilsby  Narcissus 
and  Tulip,  437  ;  Tamworth  P.ansy 
Show,  521  ;  Truro  Daffodil  show, 
392  ;  TJnitedHorticulturalBenefitaiul 
Provident,  64,  153,  242  ;  committee’s 
annual  report,  260,  349,  427,  614  ; 
Wargrave  Gardeners’,  499 ;  West 
Derby  Horticultural,  175  ;  West  of 
England  Chrysanthemum,  132  ;  Win. 
Chester  Gardeners’,  129  ;  Woolton 
Gardeners’,  78,  89,  111,  241 ;  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Fruicerers,  319  ;  York 
Florists’,  90  ;  Yor'.c  Ga'a,  512 


Tacca  cristata,  438 
Taj  gardens,  Agra,  India,  298 
Tasmania  and  Jamaica,  318 
Tate,  death  of  Mr.  Henry,  165 
Tegg,  the  late  Mr.  James.  259 
Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow, 
513 

Tciuple  show,  the,  469  ;  certificates  and 
awards  of  merit,  480;  Ferns,  Cacti, 
and  Insectivorous  plants,  469  ;  fruit, 
479  ;  medals,  480 ;  Orchids,  469 ; 
plants  and  groups,  469  ;  Roses,  469  ; 
trees  and  shrubs,  496  ;  vegetables, 
479  ;  some  impressions  of  the,  487 
Tennis  court,  size  of  a,  22 
Things  I  shouULliko  to  know,  40,  62,  98 
Things  unusual,  some,  220 
Thistles,  eradicating  from  a  pasture, 
503 

Thladiantha  dubia,  245 
Thornton  Heath  flower  shows,  212 
Tlirushes  and  blackbirds,  incubation 
of,  535 

Thuia  gigantea,  47 
Timber  used,  the,  273 
Tits,  long-tailed,  39,  .76,  12.'i 
Tomato— branch  disea.sed.  547  ;  Coro¬ 
nation,  110 


Tomatoes,  254  ;  comments  on,  82  ;  dis¬ 
infecting  pots  for,  46 ;  outdoor  or 
bush  plants,  329  ;  white-fly  infesting, 
22 

Trade  notes— 68,  93;  J  ames  Baldwin, 307; 
Barker  &  Son’s  sundial  list,  547  ; 
Be.ach's  weed  extractor,  417  ;  Blackie 
and  Sou,  341  ;  F.  Braby  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
481 ;  Bull  &  Sous,  538  ;  Carter  &  Co., 
175  ;  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  217  ;  Cl.ay’s 
Successful  Gardening,  175 ;  .John 
Downie,  Edinburgh,  93,  134  ;  Henry 
Eckford,  175  ;  Heathman  &  Co.,  481; 
Horne  &  Sons,  102,  175  ;  Kelway’s 
Manual,  157  ;  Kent  &  Brydon,  68 ; 
J ohn  King  &  .Sons,  525  ;  W.  Logan.  157 ; 
Messenger  &  Co.,  417  ;  Native  Gu.ano 
Co.,  Ltd.,  134;  “Nonex,”  261;  Por. 
ter’s  coil  stakes,  417  ;  R.ansome’s 
lawn  mowers,  462  ;  Richardson  &  Co., 
Darlington,  68 ;  Seeds  for  South 
Africa,  307,  547  ;  E.  C.  Walton  &  Co., 
134 ;  Ware’s,  Ltd.,  330  ;  Webb  &  .Sons, 
157,  261;  Weeks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  525; 
.J.  Williams,  Ealing,  93 ;  W.  Wood 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  63 
Trap  lanterns,  182 

Tiee— planting  at  Eynsford,  292  ;  plant¬ 
ing,  the  need  for,  366  ;  the  Judas,  534 
Trees — a  few  ornamental,  329 ;  and 
flowering  shrubs  for  shady  spot,  157  ; 
and  shrubs,  flowering,  456;  and 
shrubs  in  borders  around  bowling 
green,  arranging,  114  ;  Ash,  infested, 
524  ;  Coronation,  612  ;  Dundee  Coro¬ 
nation,  468 ;  dwarf,  sale  of,  291 ; 
hunting  for  Coronation,  514  ;  injured 
at  Kew,  366  ;  in  Kensington  gardens, 
7  ;  in  the  .Strand,  367  ;  in  towns,  the 
preservation  of,  319;  planting  Coro¬ 
nation,  301,  495  ;  quick-growing  de¬ 
ciduous  for  shady  spot,  157 ;  shade, 
wanted  for  London,  52  ;  staking,  122  ; 
their  date  of  introduction,  98 
Trenching  and  digging.  122 
Tropieolum,  hybrid,  3'25 
Ti'opaiolums  at  midwinter,  220 
Tiuro  Daffodil  show,  145 
Tuberoses,  notes  on,  84 
Tulipa  sylvestris,  389,  498 
Tulip  bulbs  for  examination,  441 ;  four- 
flowered,  502  ;  virescent,  542 
Tulips— Darwin,  498  ;  Darwin  at  Peters- 
field,  448  ;  in  gras.s,  12  ;  the  season  of, 
434 

Turner,  Dr.  William,  .and  others,  460 
Turnip,  seedling.s,  438  ;  varieties,  389, 
498 

Turnips,  425 

Turpentine  barrel  for  vegetables,  441 
y  iventy-five  ye-ars’  service,  7 
'1  yninghame  House,  East  Lothian,  227 


Fneut  .Journal,  the,  62,  411  ' 

Unheated  wall  cases,  202 
Union  Jack,  flowers  for  bedding  design, 
264 


Valeriana  arizonica,  126 
Vallisneria  spiralis,  374 
Variorum— Celtic  race,  symbolic  flower 
of  the,  55;  covering  flow  pijies  with 
asbestos,  77  ;  Dewar,  Mr.  Daniel,  55  ; 
Gerber.x  Jamesoni,  55  ;  Greek  and 
Roman  wines,  366  ;  hardy  plants, 
forcing  some,  55  ;  houses  for  Violets, 
268 ;  Peach,  Elberta  3,000,000  trees 
of,  planted,  55  ;  ripe  Tomatoes  and 
stains,  366;  sun’s  temperature,  366  ; 
the  lawn,  2o8  ;  30,000  fruit  trees,  an 
order  for,  77 ;  weather  abnormally 
mild  in  eastern  Europe,  55 
Vegetable  drying  iu  Worcester,  106 
Vegetables— a  chat  .about,  484  ;  and  tho 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  448 ; 
culinary,  254  ;  evaporating  fiuit  and, 
68  ;  food  value  of,  187  ;  forced,  386 
Venus’  Fly  Trap,  445 
Verbenas  from  seeds,  192 
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Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum,  641 
Victoria,  agriculture  in,  196  ;  Apples 
from,  311 ;  fruit  in,  ■102  ;  produce 
from,  337 

Victoria  Regia  at  Kew,  381 ;  at  Regent’s 
Park,  534 

Victorian  Apples,  274,  367 
Vine  —  border,  dressing  for,  547  ; 
borders,  new,  138 ;  borders,  sea¬ 
sonable  hints  on,  60  ;  cuttings, 
striking,  70,  196  ;  leaves,  brown 

blotches  on,  502 :  leaves,  crimpled 
appearance  of,  375 ;  leaves  turned 
brown,  217  ;  Syrian,  482 
Vines— about,  276  ;  a  note  on  feeding, 
484  ;  disbudding,  245  ;  early  and  late, 
264  ;  forcing  pot,  34  ;  insects  on,  264  ; 
newly  planted,  456;  outdoor,  81,  523  ; 
planting,  346 ;  planting  young,  502  ; 
showing  fruit  indifferently,  216  ; 
showing  fruit  irregularly,  264 
Vinton’s  “Agricutural  Almanac, 
1902.”  10 

Violas  at  Tamworth,  345 
Violet  as  a  mourning  flower,  77 : 
disease,  16 ;  La  France,  210  ;  leaf 
dis3ase,  349  ;  new,  Pink  Gem,  56 


Violets,  122,  408;  houses  for,  268; 
Neapolitan,  352  ;  notes  on,  213,  291, 
362,  388  ;  the  Queen’s,  294 
Wages,  gardeners’,  410 
Wagtails,  curious  behavour  of  a  flight 
of,  329 

Walks,  attention  to,  122 
Wall  cases,  unheated,  202 
Walnuts,  English,  in  California,  304 
Waltham  Cross,  107 
Ware,  Messrs.  T.  S.,  Ltd.,  (“  Gadding  ”), 
85 

Wasps,  early,  301,  363 
Waterbubts,  yellow  substance  on,  546 
Waterford  horticulturists,  129 
Waterfowls,  ornamental,  222 
Water  Lilies,  growing  from  seed,  356 
Water  Melon  culture,  419 
Watsonia  rosea,  163 
Weather— at  Belvoir  Castle,  January, 
129  ;  •  February,  203  ;  March, 
318  ;  April,  407  ;  May,  492  ; 
summary  of  the,  1901,  at  Bel¬ 
voir  Castle,  65.  78 
Chiswick,  8,  46,  69,  78,  112,  135,  155, 
177,  216,  244,  263,  286,  309,  352, 
374,  384,  416,  427,  463,  502,  547 


Weather— conHnu«ci. 

At  Newton  Mearns,  N.B.,  452 

In  Ireland,  638 

In  1901,  117 

In  March,  Temple  House  Gardens, 
318  ;  in  May,  613 

In  the  North  (.8.  Perthshire),  S,  55, 
77,  102,  129,  144, 165,  184,  242,  252, 
274,  292,  318,  841,  367,  384,  407, 
427 

Liverpool,  468;  Sussex  rainfall,  30  ; 
weather,  129,  293,  318,  427,  492 
Weed  extractor,  a  new'.  417 ;  sting, 
charging;  with  neat  weed  killer,  419 
Weeks  &  Co.,  Chelsea,  397 
M'ells’  Chrysanthemums,  29 
AVestern  Australia  produce,  .show  of,  406 
Wholesalemen,  the,  314 
AVicker  shelters,  274 
AVild  flowers,  familiar,  216  ;  January, 
147  ;  February,  207  ;  of  old  English 
gardens,  31,  271 
AA’illow  wren,  the,  411 
AVilson,  the  late  G.  F. ,  303,  319 
AVindsor,  new  conservatories  at,  212 
AVine,  recipe  for  making  Grape,  16 
AVittmack,  Dr.,  77 


AVood  and  Son,  Messrs.,  63,  296,  317 
AA'ood  attacked  by  bees,  6 
AVoods  and  forests,  His  Majesty’s,  54 
I  AVoodland  Ferns,  292 
I  “  AA'oodlands  Orchids,  The,”  10 
’  Worcestershire  village,  a,  and  its  gar¬ 
dens  15 

I  Wordsley,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and 
Primulas  at,  188 

AA’ork  for  the  week,  21,  45,  09.  91,  113, 
176,  195,  215,  244,262,  287,  307,  332,  351, 
373,  439,  462,  481,  501,  623,  545 
AVorries,  137 
AVren,  the  common,  210 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  368 
Xanthoxylum  alatum,  16 


A^orkshire  Gala,  102,  145 


Zygo-Colax  AA’iganianus  superbus,  313 
Zygopetalum  Schroderianum,  403 


ILLUSTEATIONS. 


PAGE 

Adiantum  Capillus-A’eneris,  var.  cornubiense  ..  619 

Angraecum  sesquipedale  . 837 

Apple  orchard,  an,  in  British  Columbia..  ..  539 

Apple  tree,  espalier  trained,  variety  Lord  Suffield  105 

,,  ,,  Stirling  Castle . 147 

,,  ,,  wire-trained  espalier,  variety  Lord 

Grosvenor  ..  ..  ..  ..  41 

Auricula,  specimen  grey  edged  . 391 

,,  the  florists’  type  of  an  Alpine  ..  447 

Bauhinia  acuminata . 343 

Bed,  raised,  on  the  outskirt  of  a  lawn  ..  ..  461 

Begonia  x  Julius  . 57 

British  Columbia,  an  Apple  orchard  in..  ..  539 

Broughton  Castle,  my  Lady’s  Garden  . .  . .  225 

Brunsvigia  grandiflora,  the  Candelabra  Flower  33 

Calanthe  A’eitchi,  variety  . 161 

Cattleya  flower,  section  of  a . 22 

Carpet  bed,  plan  of  a . 71 

Cell,  ten  stages  in  the  division  of  a  ..  ..  394 

Cells,  young  plant  . 394 

Celsia  cretica  . 435 

Chiswick— Council  Chamber . 474 

,,  interior  of  the  Great  A’inery..  ..  473 

,,  journeymen  gardeners’  bothy..  ..  474 

,,  the  Great  A^inery  from  the  west,  w'ith 

rockery  and  Lily  pool  ..  ..  475 

,,  trial  brake  of  Phloxes,  and  part  view 

of  the  glass  houses . 479 

Chrysanthemums  in  London  ;  the  collection  of 

G.  R.  Peerless,  Esq.,  Clapham,.  61 

Chrysanthemum  Nellie  Pockett . 143 

Cinerarias  at  AA’ordsley . 189 

Claytonia  siberica,  magnified  tran.sver.se  section 

of  the  stem  of  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  522 

Clematis  florida . 321 

,,  montana  over  .an  archway . 383 

Coelogyne  .Sanderi.ana . 75 

Cypripedium  x  Emperor  of  India . 423 

,,  X  Mrs.  A\'.  Mostyn . 101 

,,  Spicerianum . 27 

,,  X  A’enus,  Oakwood  variety..  ..  123 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  Alpha . 412 

,,  ,,  Clara  G.  Stredwick  ..  ..  413 

,,  specimen  bush  of  a  Show,  showing  how 

the  blooms  are  protected  . .  . .  405 

Dahlias,  Mr.  Mawley  and  his  seedling  single..  409 

Dendrobium  Apollo  grandiflorum . 201 

,,  Lowi  .  5 

Disa  X  Luna  . 486 

Edgbaston  Auricula  Show,  group  ol  Judges, 

Officials,  and  Friends  at  the  . .  . .  489 

Epergne,  an  improved . 154 

Epidendrum  Lindleyanum  . 63 

Fern  in  a  bottle . 46 
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_„HOBBIESl_ 
Gafdenluide  for  1902 

!S  NOW  READY, 

It  is  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  publication 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  gardening.  There  are  many  pages 
devoted  exclusively  to  Cultural  Hints  which  have 
been  specially  re-written  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  gardening  experts.  The  various  subjects  are 
dealt  with  in  a  practical  and  concise  manner)  and 
the  instructions  given  can  easily  be  followed 
to  success.  It  is  in  addition,  a  Catalogue  of 
Vegeteible  and  Flower  Seeds,  Florists’  Flowers, 
Nursery  Stock,  and,  in  fact,  of  “Everything  for 
the  Garden.’’  It  has  to  be  sent  by  Parcel  Post, 
and  is  forwarded  for  actual  cost  of  postage,  3d. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Each  week  we  make  a  special  offer  to  the  readers 
of  our  publication,  “  Hobbies.’’  Obtain  a  copy 
from  your  Newsagent  (Price  Id.)  and  participate 
in  our  offer. 


HOBBIES,  Ltd., 

With  which  is  incorporated  JOHN  GREEN,  F.R.H.S. 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 


stock  ot  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TUBES,  &c.,  is  in  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
toi  the  attention  of  intending  planters. 

CATALOGUES  pjst  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

AND  BARNET.  Herts. 


GRAND  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

PRINCESS  HENRY. 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  seedling  from  Mrs.  White  Popham  and  Hairy  Wonderi 
as  large  as  the  former  and  densely  covered  with  hair,  a 
beautiful  silvery  pink,  splendid  foliage,  and  dwarf,  healthy 
grower.  Winner  of  1st  Prize  in  Open  Vase  C  ass  for  Hairy 
Varieties,  and  awarded  Silver  Medal  tor  Seedlings  at  the 
November  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
Plants  in  Spring,  6/-  each. 

STAR  OF  AFRICA. 

A  beautiful  bright  yellow  seedling  from  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
of  large  size,  healthy  grower,  and  splendid  keeper. 

Plants  in  Spring,  5  -  each. 

Apply— H.  LOVE,  SANDOWN,  I.W. 


SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  21/-  per  100 

Extra’strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 
LILYWHITJE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
IjILYWHITE,  strong  planting. 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

-No.J.123.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series. 


ECKFORD’8  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

■'  The  purity  and  stamina  of  tliese  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  Ijy  special  methods  of  cnltine. 
that  the  seeds  possess  plienomenal  strenRth  anil 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  ^  post  free, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  1  (1  are  sup 
plied  in  f/  ]iackets — '‘Loid  Vosehery  ’  (Rosy 
Magenta  Self);  '  .loanic  Gordon”  (Bright  Rost 
shaded  Cream);  ‘'Grade  Greenwood"  (Cream 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  I’ink). 

The  above  'r  varieties  and  I  novelties  (!'.  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  iS  f-  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  wi  li  full  description  free. 

ECKFORDS  .  . 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  PEAS. 

Nothing  on  the  rarrket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditior.i.  Collections  for  S  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  2  Catalogue). 

A  Bookiat  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 

GENUINE  ONLY 

^hect_fromW^m,^ 

Awarded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medals. 

ECKFORD'S 

PURE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

ResU  ts  fr'con  all  quarters  jirove  them  to  be 
unequalled  for  pnritv,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  all  doubt  absolutely  the  cheapest  and  best 
aver  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  12  months’ 
supu  T,  yv/6,  21'-,  42/-,  63/-,  10  5/-,  ^ 
carriage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/-  and  7/6 
post  free, 

CHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRAIED  CATALOGUE 

(^’ith  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  HR  EE.  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


SWEET 


ASPARAGUS  FOR  FORCING. 

Five  year  old  roots  . .  . .  . .  12/6  per  100. 

Six  year  old,  extra  fine,  selected  . .  20/-  per  100. 

Cash  with  order  from  new  customers. 

My  Asparagus  always  makes  top  prices  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  Forcing  Roots  I  send  out  always  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction. —  J.  J.  CLARK,  Market  Gardener, 
Goldstone  Farm,  Hove,  Brighton. 


CUTBUSHS’  NOVELTIES  for  1902. 

NEW  PEA.  BDWIN  BECKETT  ...  2  6  per  packet 

„  „  WESTON  EARLY .  2  6  „ 

„  „  WESTON  MAIN  CROP  ...  2/6  „ 

„  POTATO,  CARLTONIAN,  7/6  141bs  ,  1  -  per  lb. 

For  exhibiting  and  general  purposes  every  Gardener  will 
require  them.  For  full  particulars  see  Catalogue,  which 
may  be  had  post  free  upon  application. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &.  Son^ 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N. 

And  BARNET,  HERTS. 


T  C.  STEVENS’  H  O  R  T  I  c  U  L  T  U  E  A  T.. 

•  la  SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALT 
ROU.MS,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Estahli.shed  1769.  Sales  by  Auction  nearly  eve  y  day. 
Catalogues  on  application  or  post  free. 


Heating  apparatus  tor  Gremhousor  anc 

other  Buildings.  Catalogue  free  of  all  kinds  of  Hoi 
VVater  Pipes,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Boilers,  Radiators 
Cistern-.  Pumps,  Baths,  Ac.  —  JUNES  A  ATTW(t«.i|) 
Stourbridge. 


T'JL'RK  WOOD  charcoal,  Specially  Prepared 
I  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  'he  Journal  oj 
tfortic  Iture :  “  Charcoal  is  ipvaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
lach  little  fie'Ce  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
ife.  I'herb  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
nviin!  Chtrcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’’ 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  A  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Le.  ds. 
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New  Year’s  Address. 


S I  am  again  privileged  to  address 
^  f®''"  words  of  affectionate 
^  greeting  to  those  horticul- 

turists  who  find  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  so  much  to 
interest  and  profit  them,  I  feel 
more  acutely  than  ever  how 
greatly  that  privilege  is  enhanced  by 
'  the  recollection  of  the  number  of  years 
that  this  same  pleasant  task  has  been  open 
to  me  ;  and  yet  it  has  its  shadows  as  well 
as  its  sunshine.  Every  year  reduces  the 
number  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
able  to  take  close  communion  and  fellowship. 
There  are  those  whose  sturdy  handshake 
one  will  never  again  feel,  and  whose  kindly 
smile  has  passed  away  ;  but  it  is  so  in  every 
walk  of  life,  and  it  is  in  very  truth  our 
allotted  portion  here.  But  I  would  I’ather 
not  dwell  on  this,  but  recall  to  mind  the 
happy  experiences  through  which  we  have 
passed. 

Looking  back  through  the  past  year  I 
think  we  may  regard  it  as  one  of  great 
quietness  in  horticultural  matters.  By  quiet¬ 
ness  I  do  not  mean  stagnation,  for  that  has 
not  been  ;  but  no  heroic  schemes  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  many  of  those  which 
have  been  considerably  agitated  during  the 
past  few  years  seem  to  have  been  quietly 
dropped.  No  very  startling  novelties  have 
been  introduced,  and  altogether  “quietness 
and  confidence  have  been  our  strength.”  It 
is  well  that  it  should  he  so  at  times,  and  so 
long  as  we  do  not  suffer  that  quietness  to 
degenerate  to  apathy  we  should  not  complain 
of  it.  As  in  duty  bound,  our  first  thoughts 
must  be  directed  to  our  great  central  body 
of  horticulture —  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society;  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  shows 
its  vitality  more  than  that,  in  the  midst  of 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ’’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
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gloomy  surroundings,  it  should  hold  on  its  way  and  show  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  new  members.  In  years  past 
the  horticultural  world  was  agitated  by  many  suggestions 
with  regard  to  its  society ;  a  great  central  hall  was  to  be 
erected  where  meetings  of  the  society  might  be  held,  while 
dea.r  old  worn-out  Chiswick  was  to  be  replaced  by  some  new 
locality  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smoke  and  dust  of  London, 
and  where  trials  of  various  productions  might  be  carried  on 
under  more  promising  aspects  than  at  present.  At  one  time 
a  change  in  the  latter  seemed  to  be  imminent.  Two  sites 
nad  been  selected  ;  one  near  Limpsfield  and  the  other  near 
t)artfdrd,  gccd  deal  of  acrimony  had  been  infused  into 

contention  as  to  which  of  these  sites  should  be  chosen, 
but  after  a  while  the  whole  controversy  ceased,  and 
Chiswick  remained  triumphantly  in  possession.  It  wa,s 
said  that  it  had  twenty  years’  lease  to  run,  and  to  some  it 
was  a  regular  fetish.  It  had  been  associated  with  some  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  people 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up  ;  although  the  soil  had  been 
pretty  well  worn  out.  and  the  operations  of  the  builder  had 
contrived  to  shut  out  both  air  and  light  yet  people  clung 
pertinaciously  to  it.  In  the  same  way  grand  schemes  had 
been  proposed  for  a  Horticultural  Hall,  but  here  again  one 
of  the  main  difficulties  was  the  provision  of  a  suitable  site. 
The  golden  opportunity  had  passed  away,  a  few  years  ago. 

A  site  could  have  been  procured  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment,  and  I  must  always  think  that  it  was  a  reflection  on  a 
science  which  includes  within  the  ranks  of  its  votaries  men 
of  great  wealth,  that  that  opportunity  was  not  seized. 

The  Drill  Hall,  in  St.  James  Street,  is  all  too  small,  as  any¬ 
one  can  see  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when  it  is  filled  to 
overflowing.  Of  course  these  meetings  are  mainly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  trade,  although  there  are  some  amateurs  like 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Captain  Holford,  and  others,  who 
show  their  zeal  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
entrusting  their  much  valued  favourites  in  what  some  have 
called  the  dust-bin  of  this  society.  The  Floral,  Fruit, 
Orchid,  Dafl’odil,  and  Vegetable  Committees  have  carried  on 
their  sittings  as  usual,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
novelties  have  been  brought  before  them.  The  question 
has  been  largely  discussed  whether  there  has  not  been  a  too 
lavish  distribution  of  Awards  of  Merits  and  Certificates.  Of 
course  value  attaches  to  these  awards  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  ;  but  how  is  any  horticulturist,  however  zealous,  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  numerous  varieties  which  are  awarded  1 
Will  a  chrysanthehiist  cultivate  the  thirty-five  new 
varieties  1  And  how  are  Orchid  growers  to  accommodate 
the  large  additions  which  are  made  every  year? 

During  the  past  year  Awards  of  Merit  have  been  granted 
to  eleven  Cypripediums,  twenty-four  Cattleyas,  six  Lselias, 
eighteen  Lselio-Cattleyas,  twenty-four  Odontoglossums, 
besides  Masdevallias  and  others  in  smaller  quantity.  Pass¬ 
ing  to  other  subjects  we  have  thirty-four  Chrysanthemums, 
thirty-five  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Tulips,  Roses,  Narcissus,  and 
Pelargoniums  all  receiving  awards. 

The  various  special  societies  have  had  a  good  time.  In 
the  National  Rose  Society  a  great  change  has  been  made, 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  permanent.  The  metropolitan 
exhibition  has  been  removed  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  o-enerously  granted  by  the 
Benchers.  This  movement,  which  was  successful  beyond 
all  expectations,  was  a  great  risk,  but  I  suppose  the  society’s 
motto  was  “  Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,”  and  having 
ventured,  it  has  received  a  grand  reward.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  also  had  a  very  successful 
year ;  the  National  Dahlia  Society  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  ;  the  clouds  lowering  over  it,  and  I  believe 
its  place  of  meeting  is  also  likely  to  be  altered.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  season  the  exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  was  much  below  the  average. 

Those  who  look  for  instruction  in  the  horticultural  Press 
will  have  no  possible  ground  for  growling.  The  four  leading 
journals  have  well  maintained  their  character.  “  The 
Gardener’s  Chronicle”  satisfies  the  minds  of  the  more 
scientific  in  the  horticultural  world  ;  the  Journal  is  the 
organ  which  amateurs  especially  delight  in  ;  “  The  Garden,” 
under  the  care  of  its  accomplished  co-editors.  Miss  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  satisfies  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
aesthetic  side  of  gardening  made  more  prominent ;  while 
“  The  Gardeners’  Magazine  ”  is  I  think,  more  favoured  by 
practical  men.  Books  on  various  departments  of  horticul¬ 
ture  have  been  brought  forward  by  many  authors.  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar  is  engaged  in  bi’inging  out  a  new  edition  of 


his  book  on  “  Roses,”  which  must  inevitably  be  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  The  Horticultural  Club  has  well 
maintained  its  object  in  affording  a  meeting-place  for  social* 
intercourse  amongst  horticulturists.  The  accommodation^ 
prA^nred  for  its  members  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and* 
it  is  to  b®  hoped  that  there  may  be  an  accession  tfsia  year  to* 
fill  up  the  which  time  and  circumstances  M®  Ikt' 

create. 

And  now  I  come  to  what  iS  always  the  saddest  part  of 
these  retrospects — the  calling  ever  the  names  of  those  who 
have  passed  away  from  uS  during  the  past  year.  Foremost 
amonsrst  these  I  must  place  the  name  of  one  whom  toe 
French  would  call  the  doyen  of  horticulture-— I  mean 
Martin  Hope  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  world- wide  known 
firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance  for  fifty  years  and  a  privilege  it  ^vas  A 
high-souled  Christian  man,  full  of  good  work  and  practical 
benevolence,  we  had  much  of  common  interest  together,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  many  leading  men  in  the  religious 
world  enabled  him  to  bring  out  of  his  memory  much  that, 
was  valuable  and  instructive.  His  practical  benevolence 
was  very  great.  He  was  always,  however,  characterised  by 
good  sense  as  well  as  real  love  for  the  poor  and  suffering. 
He  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  children  walking  in  bis 
footsteps  ;  while  the  firm  from  which  he  had  retired  since 
1888,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  sons  arid  nephews,  who  will 
maintain  the  high  character  to  which  R  bas 
rectitude,  promptitude,  and  courtesy.  Mr  b*- 
Scottish  of  the  Scotch,  was  a  thoroughly  good  gardener,  and 
to  those  who  could  understand  him  a  most  pleasant  com¬ 
panion,  for  he  was  full  of  good  anecdotes  and  personal 
experiences.  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  a 
remarkable  man.  In  early  life  he  was  in  the  service  of  a 
lady  whom  he  served  faithfully,  and  took  especial  care  of 
her  garden  and  greenhouse.  At  her  death  she  left  him  a 
small  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries  ;  there  he  grew  those  marveF 
Ions  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  which  he  distanced 
all  competitors  at  the  great  exhibitions  of  the  West.  ^y 
him  the  most  difficult  plants  were  subdued,  and  no  rnatter 
whatever  he  attempted  to  cultivate  he  succeeded  with  it. 
He  was  a  good  man,  and  I  used  to  see  him  in  his  place  as 
churchwarden,  in  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham. 

All  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants  know  how  much  the  Rew. 
Henry  Ewbank  promoted  their  culture,  and  by  his  death  we- 
have  lost  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  and  fluent 
teachers  in  this  department,  which  he  did  so  much  to  pTO- 
mote.  He  used  to  come  to  see  his  old  schoolmaster,  who 
had  the  neighbouring  parish  to  mine,  and  I  little  thought 
when  we  walked  down  my  garden  together,  and  when  he 
used  to  tender  me  his  sympathy  on  account  of  my  failing 
sight,  that  he  would  pass  awav  before.  In  Miss  Ormernd 
horticulturists  mourn  over  the  loss  of  one  who  did 
an  immense  service  by  her  researches  into  the  wa/s  and 
habits  of  our  insect  pests,  and  for  the  way  in  which  she 
encouraged  us  to  deal  with  them.  If  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ewbank  we  lost  our  most  distinguished  amateur  cultivator 
of  herbaceous  plants,  we  have,  by  that  of  Mr  i.  b.  Ware, 
lost  our  most  prominent  trade  cultivator  in  the  same  G^ss 
of  wlants,  but  his  business  is  carried  on  as  usual.  Mr. 
Thomas  Rochford  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our 
great  metropolitan  market  gardeners  generous 
hospitable.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  entertaining  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  and  their  iriends  on 

n-r»nnci1  P^YPlirSlOnS- 


So  our  numbers  diminish  and  others  come  forward  to 
take  their  place,  and  perhaps  coming  fresh  to  it  they  infuse  • 
fresh  vigour  into  the  cause  we  all  love  so  well.  And  may  1, 
before  I  close  these  remarks,  say  a  few  words  about  myself  f 
I  rejoice  very  much  to  be  still  connected  with  horticulture 
and  horticulturists.  Of  course  the  infirmities  of  a^  prevent 
me  from  taking  as  much  pleasure  in  them  as  I  used  to  ;  still 
the  desire  is  there,  and  as  I  told  the  menabers  of  oun 
National  Rose  Society  at  our  annual  dinner  last  week,  i  feet 
like  an  old  hunter  turned  out  to  grass.  He  hears  the  hounds.. 
’  in  full  cry  and  thinks  he  is  going  to  take  his  place  in  fh®- 
road  ;  he  whisks  about  for  a  few  paces  ^d  then  finds  he- 
.  must  stop,  so  will  my  kind  readers  of  the  Journal  bear  with 
'  my  shortcomings  ?  But  still  do  not  abate  your  zeM  so  long 
as  you  can  enjoy  anything  of  the  garden.  I  look  back  now 
upon  a  long  life,  and  can  assure  you  there  are  few  things 
outside  my  own  calling  that  have  been  such  a  pleasure  to 
me  as  my  garden'.  Wherever  I  have  been  I  have  managed 
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to  have  one,  small  or  large,  as  the  case  might  be  (but  mostly 
small) ;  and  so  I  would  urge  you  all  to  a  reverent  care  of 
those  glories  of  God’s  handiworks  with  which  you  may  be 
surrounded.  Remember,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  profession 
we  are  looking  forward  to  no  earthly  paradise,  but  to  that 
second  Eden  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  so  may  God  bless 
and  preserve  you  all. — D.,  Beal. 


The  World’s  Ferns. 


Ferns  «re  the  most  graceful  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
From  the  pigmy  Woodsia,  3in  high,  to  the  Dicksonia  that 
towers  up  to  30ft,  all  are  elegant,  and  all  are  refreshingly  tinted. 
In  some  respects  they  are  , 

the  most  popular  of  'k 

plants,  for  many  species  ■ 
are  long-lived  anywhere 
— in  the  windows  of  the 
town-artisan’s  room  as 
well  as  in  the  fernery  of 
the  wealthy.  Moreover, 
they  are  easily  culti¬ 
vated  ;  they  require  no 
manure,  their  only  de¬ 
mands  being  moisture 
about  their  roots  and 
fronds.  They  are  the 
world’s  plants.  We  have 
a  great  many  species 
natives  of  this  country. 

In  Brazil  the  Ferns 
abound  on  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Organ  and 
Andes — the  tree  Ferns, 
as  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving,  abound  there. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty 
species  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  within  a  circle  of 
fifty  miles  diameter  in 
Peru,  340  species  in  the 
British  West  Indian  Is¬ 
lands,  and  450  in  Java 
alone. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his 
“  Select  Ferns,”  adds ; 

“  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Ma¬ 
lacca,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  abound  with 
them,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  East  Indies;  and 
very  few,  comparatively, 
from  the  latter  country 
are  in  cultivation,  though 
many  are  peculiarly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting.  In 
Mexico  great  numbers 
exist,  some  300  species 
having  been  described 
w'hich  are  not  in  cultiva^ 
tion.  In  Western  Africa 
great  quantities  of  Ferns 
are  found,  and  many  of 
them  species  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  country. 

At  Fernando  Po,  some 
considerable  distance  up 
the  mountains,  a  splendid 
Cyathea  is  found,  forming 
.  groves,  and  reaching  up¬ 
wards  of  30ft  in  height.  It 
.  is  a  fine  species,  and  the 
crown,  racliLs,  and  stipites 
are  densely  covered  with 
large,  black,  chaffy  scales. 

Again,  if  we  come  round 

to  the  Cape,  in  South  Africa,  a  quantity  of  Ferns  exist  there  that 
have  never  yet  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and  no  doubt 
many  new  species  on  that  continent  still  remain  unknown  to 
science.  So  also  in  many  other  places  where  the  atmosphere 
is  sufficiently  humid  they  are  to  be  found,  from  the  humble 
species  of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  noble  arborescent,  kinds,  rear¬ 
ing  aloft  their  splendid  crowns  of  fronds  on  stems  from  10ft  to 
40ft  high,  beautifying  the  landscape,  and  forming  objects  of 
individual  grace  and  elegance  which  we  are  only  now  just 
beginning  to  realise  for  ourselves.” 

On  some  of  the  East  Indian  Islands  the  tree  Ferns  are  so 
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numerous  and  so  social  that  their  stems  are  literally  crowded, 
atid  Ferns  gradually  diminish  in  numbers  as  the  temperature  of 
the  latitude  decreases.  In  the  torrid  zone  they  number  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  20  of  other  plants ;  biit  in  the  islands 
of  the  tropics,  where  the  atmosphere  is  still  more  moist,  their 
proportion  is  still  larger — in  Otaheite  being  as  1  to  4,  in  St. 
Helena  1  to  2,  and  in  Tristan  da  Cunha  as  2  to  3.  Passing  to 
colder  regions  the  proportions  are  much  lower,  being  in  England 
1  to  35,  and  in  Scotland  I  to  31.  Where  moisture  and  shade  are 
absent  they  are  still  more  restricted  in  numbers,  being  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  I  to  227,  and  in  Egypt  onl,y  I  to  971.  In  the 
Arctic  regions  no  Ferns  have  been  found,  and  only  four  species 
on  the  North  Cape  of  Norway  ;  and  in  Baffin’s  Bay  only  one. 
Lycopodium  Selago.  Ferns  maintain  a  high  position  if  their 
utility  is  considered.  Their  fronds  are  among  the  most  graceful 
ornaments  of  the  boudoir,  the  dinner  table,  the  bouquet,  and 
the  head-dress.  Capillaire  is  prepared  from  the  Black  Maiden¬ 
hair,  Adiantum  nigrum  ; 
and  Mr.  Williams  details 
that  “  The  pith  of  Cyathea 
medullaris  is  eaten  by  the 
New  Zealanders,  and  the 
stems  of  Pteris  esculenta 
and  Callipteris  esculenta, 
as  well  as  the  tuberous 
roots  of  Nephrolepis 
tuberosa,  have  been  used 
for  food,  but,  generally, 
w’hen  nothing  better  was 
to  be  obtained.  Lastrea 
Filix-mas,  Ceterach  cffici- 
narum  and  Scoloi>endrium 
vulgare,  &c.,  have  been 
used  medicmally ;  but 
M'ith  the  exception  of  the 
first  they  are  not  in  much 
repute.  The  styptic  drugs 
brought  from  Sumatra 
under  the  barbarous 
names  of  Penghawa 
Djambi,  and  Pakoe  Ki- 
dang,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  Ferns.  A 
species  of  Cibotium,  which 
is  very  common  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  has 
had  its  stipes  stripped  of 
the  long  dense  hairs  with 
which  they  were  clothed, 
and  carried  away  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Australia,  for 
the  temporary  jiurpose  of 
stuffing  cushions  and 
beds.” 

In  the  gardener’s 
special  domain  they  aid 
him  in  every  one  of  its 
ornamental  departments. 
In  shaded  borders  and 
rookery,  Adiantums,  Cyr- 
tomiums,  Lastreas,  ^  Lo- 
marias,  Osmundas,  Wood- 
sias,  and  many  others  may 
be  grown  and  fringed  with 
Lycopodium  and  hardy 
Selaginellas.  To  enume¬ 
rate  those  which  may 
occupy  the  stove,  green¬ 
house,  and  conservatory 
would  be  to  name  the 
whole  of  the  Filic^. 
There  are  more  than  150 
species  that  will  thrive  in 
glass  cases  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing-room,  and  fifty  that 
are  fitted  by  their  habit 
to  adorn  pendant  baskets. 

We  hope  to  furnish 
much  more  information 
respecting  the  beautiful 
Ferns  in  the  coming  twelve  months  than  we  have  lately  done. 
For  the  nonce.  Ferns  are  not  greatly  studied. 


- - 

The  Poisonous  Cape  Tulip. 

The  weed  referred  to  is  Homeria  collina,  and  of  late  years 
has  been  spreading  in  districts  of  Western  Australia,  where  its 
poisonous  properties  have  been  the  means  of  dealing  death  amid 
numerous  cows  there.  Active  measures  are  being  taken  to 
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Dendrobium  Lowl. 

It  is  fully  forty  years  since  the  Orchid  we  figure  on  page  o  was 
introduced  from  Borneo.  It  is  a  pretty  flowered  species,  with 
pseudo-bulbs  1ft  high,  and  internodes  covered  with  black  hairs. 
The  leaves  are  3in  long.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  with  purplish 
lip,  are  borne  in  compact  racemes.  Each  flower  is  IJin  across  the 
funnel-shaped  mouth,  and  possesses  a  distinct  spur.  Mr.  Watson 
recommends  it  to  be  grown  all  the  year  round  in  a  moist  tropical 
house.  It  is  happy  either  on  a  small  block  of  soft  Fern  stem, 
or  a  shallow  teak  basket  with  a  little  sphagnum  about  the  roots. 
It  is  not  a  very  common  Dendrobe,  and  good  plants  fetch  los. 
each.  It  flowers  variously  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the 
latter  season  more  especially. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

After  flowering,  that  useful  winter'  Orchid,  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi,  as  it  is  known  in  gardens,  has  usually  a  little  leeway  to 
make  up  in  its  growth,  especially  if  the  plants  have  been  jjlaced 
in  a  cool  house  to  conserve  the  blossoms.  This  necessitates.^ keep¬ 
ing  them  in  moist  growing  quarters  for  a  while,  after  which  the 
plants  take  a  short  rest  before  commencing  to  grow  again.  But 
though  at  rest  or  nearly  so,  the  root  must  not  be  kept  absolutely 
dry.  A  moderate  amount  of  moisture  is  always  necessary,  both 
in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots. 

One  of  the  first  Orchids  to  commence  growing  in  the  Mexican 
section  is  Lselia  anceps,  and  the  roots  being  often  active  early  in 
the  new  year,  repotting  may  be  proceeded  with.  I  use  the 
term  repotting,  but  L.  anceps,  as  a  rule  does  better  on  rafts  or 
in  shallow  baskets  than  in  the  ordinary  make  of  pot.  Very  often 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  receptacles, 
simply  removing  some  of  the  old  material  and  replacing  it  with 
new.  This  prevents  disturbance,  and  with  a  little  practice  with 
a  medium-pointed  dibber  anyone  soon  gets  the  knack  of  firming 
and  neatly  placing  the  peat  and  moss. 

I  hope  to  give  fuller  details  of  this  work  a  little  later  when 
the  proper  time  arrives,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  stocks  of  compost 
materials.  Plenty  of  peat  fibre  must  be  prejiared  by  shaking  out 
all  the  earthy  portions,  sand,  and  the  large  Fern  rhizomes  that  are 
usually  present.  It  may,  if  preferred,  be  purchased  ready  pre¬ 
pared  for  use ;  but  it  is  more  expensive,  and  not  only  this,  but 
the  ‘‘  waste  ”  comes  in  very  useful  in  other  departments  of  the 
garden.  When  ready,  store  it  in  a  di^  place  ready  for  use,  an 
old  sugar  or  flour  barrel  being  an  excellent  receptacle  for  it. 

Sphagnum  takes  a  long  time  to  prepare,  and  although  much 
may  be  done  now  by  picking  out  sticks  and  other  extraneous 
matter,  much  of  the  preparation  must  be  left  until  a  day  or  two 
before  use.  The  growing  points  may  be  selected  and  kept  by 
themselves  for  surfacing;  the  tough  white  portion  may  be  used 
for  chopping  up  for  mixing  with  the  peat ;  while  the"  roughest 
part  should  be  set  aside  for  covering  the  drainage.  Prepare 
plenty  of  stakes,  labels,  crocks,  cbarcoal,  and  loam;  see  to  the 
stock  of  baskets,  pans,  and  pots,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
hindrance  to  the  work  later  on. — H.  R.  R. 

Grammatophyllum  speciosum, 

A  specimen  of  this  giant  Orchid  is  now  flowering  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Regia  house,  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  We  make  a  few 
extracts  relative  to  it  from  Mr.  William  Watson’s  book  on 
“  Orchids.”  He  writes  :  “  This  has  been  termed  the  ‘  Queen  of 
Orchids,’  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  known.  It  produces  stout, 
woody  pseudo-bulbs  5ft  to  10ft  in  height,  these  being  erect  and 
elothed  at  the  upper  part  with  leathery  sheathing  leaves,  lift  to 
2ft  long.  The  flowering  scape  is  from  5ft  to  Oft  high,  and  erect. 
The  flowers  are  Oin  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being, 
broadly  oblong,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  rich  yellow  ground 
colour,  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish  purple  ;  the  lip,  which 
is  three-lobed  and  comparatively  small,  is  yellow,  streaked  with 
brownish  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  Singapore,  Cocliin  China, 
Ac.,  and  was  introduced  in  1837 — the  year  of  our  late  Queen’s 
accession. 

This  gigantic  Orchid  cannot  be  successfully  grown  unless 
placed  in  a  very  hot  stove,  in  full  sunshine,  with  the  atmosphere 
kept  constantly  saturated.  ..  It  was  first  flowered  in  the  once 
famous  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  and  again  by 
the  late  Mr.  Day,  at  Tottenham.  In  both  cases  the  flower-spike 
was  small,  and  it  was  developed  very  shortly  after  the  plant  had 
arrived  in  this  country.  Mr.  Day,  who  had  seen  it  growing  in  all 
its  native  luxuriance  at  Singapore,  recommended  the  treatment 
here  advised.  The  roots  of  this  species  sometimes  grow  erect 
and  develop  short,  spine-like  rootlets,  which,  when  dry,  are  as 


hard  as  thorns.  All  the  Grammatophyllums  appear  to  have  the 
habit  of  developing  these  upright  or  heliotropic  roots.”  Many 
of  our  readers  must  have  noticed  the  wonderful  specimen  at  Kew. 
It  stands  fully  10ft  high,  and  is  an  imposing  feature  of  the  corner 
in  which  it  stands.  The  tub  is  just  above  the  water. 

Oncidiums. 

The  genus  Oncidium  contains  a  veiy  large  number  of  species, 
the  majority  of  which  are  fine  garden  Orchids,  some,  indeed, 
being  quite  indispensable.  They  flower  at  varying  seasons,  not 
a  month  in  the  year  but  what  has  its  representatives,  and  were 
one  tied  to  a  single  genus  for  maintaining  a  display  there  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  other  that  would  come  so  near  to  filling  the  book. 
Certainly  a  large  number  of  the  species  contain  more  or  less 
yellow  in  the  flowers,  and  to  lovers  of  variety  this  may  appear  a 
fault ;  but  they  are  not  all  yellow  by  any  means,  and  in  some 
of  the  yellow  species  there  are  very  lovely  combinations  with 
purple,  chocolate,  and  other  tints  that  relieve  the  monotony. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Oncidiums  is  very  great, 
ranging  from  Southern  Brazil  in  South  America  to  Mexico  in 
the  North,  following  both  coast  lines,  and  occurring  freely  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  The  climatic  conditions  over  such  a  vast  area 
naturally  vary  considerably,  so  that  nothing  like  a  general 
scheme  of  culture  can  be  laid  down,  while  to  follow  each  species 
and  give  full  details  would  require  a  few  numbers  of  our  Journal, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  group  to  keep  in  health  for  any 
length  of  time  is  that  comprising  O.  crispum,  O.  Forbesi,  and 
their  allies.  When  first  imported,  these  Orchids  grow  vigorously 
enough  and  flowmr  regularly ;  but,  grow  them  as  one  will,  they 
seldom  get  much  larger,  and  when  once  they  fall  into  ill-health 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  them  to  last.  Nothing  will 
restore  their  lost  vigour  or  recuperate  them  in  the  least.  I 
have  had  the  best  resiilts  by  placuig  them  on  rafts  of  teak  very 
lightly  dressed  with  compost,  about  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre  and 
sphagnum  moss  being  suitable. 

The  best  position  for  O.  crispum  is  close  up  to  the  roof  glass 
in  a  house  where  the  Brazilian  Cattleyas  and  Lselias  thrive,  and 
as  near  a  ventilator  as  possible.  The  growth  is  harder  and  more 
fully  developed  hei'e  than  in  a  very  hot,  moist  house,  con¬ 
sequently  the  plant  is  not  so  likely  to  be  checked  by  changes  of 
temperature  in  winter,  and  flowers  are  produced  more  freely. 
It  ils  imperative  that  both  the  rafts  and  the  compost  should  be 
as  lasting  as  possible,  as  very  often  the  first  back-set  to  these 
lovely  plants  occurs  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  reneAv  these. 
A  lasting  compost  and  receptacle,  then,  may  prolong  the  life  of 
a  plant  that  would  otherwise  commence  to  decline  when  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Another  large  and  important  section  of  the  genus  is  that 
comprising  O.  macranthum,  and  the  species  generally  having  long 
scandent  spikes  of  showy  flowers.  They  are  more  easily  growm 
than  the  last  group  ;  but  the  same  remark  applies  to  their  free 
flowering  nature  and  the  mischief  done  by  over-flowering.  Still, 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  generally  larger,  and  consequently  not  so 
easily  exhausted. 

The  best  i)o.sition  for  this  set  of  plants  is  the  cool  Odonto- 
glossum  house.  The  roots,  it  will  be  noticed,  ai’e  larger  and 
more  fleshy  than  those  of  O.  crispum,  and  must  have  more 
material  to  run  in.  Pots  that  will  allow'  a  margin  of  2in  or  3in 
around  strong  plants  Avill  be  best,  as  this  allows  the  roots  full 
play.  As  such  a  large  body  of  peat  and  moss  w'ould  soon  com¬ 
press  into  a  close,  inert  mass  without  some  mechanical  division, 
it  w'ill  be  advisable  to  place  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  ol 
crocks  and  charcoal  lumps  in  it.  The  habit  of  these  plants  maji 
almost  be  described  as  climbing,  each  pseudo-bulb  growing 
higher  than  the  one  preceding  it.  This  necessitates  potting 
rather  low  in  the  first  instance,  as  subsequent  top-dressings  will 
be  necessary,  and  these  w'ill  raise  the  compost  to  an  inconvenient 
height.  The  reason  of  the  top-dressings  is  that  the  roots  from 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  are  produced  higher  up  annually,  and  there¬ 
fore  out  of  touch  W'ith  the  original  compost.  The  risk  of  being 
eaten  by  insects  is,  of  course,  greater  the  farther  they  are  away 
from  the  compost  line. 

Quite  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus  is  that  in  which  the 
species  have  no  pseudo  -  bulbs.  O.  Cavendishianum  and 
O.  Lanceanum  are  well-known  members  of  this  set.  The  culture 
of  these  varies  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  habit  and  likings  of 
each.  The  latter  fine  sort  delights  in  ample  heat  and  moisture 
all  the  year  round — can  hardly  be  kept  too  warm  in  summer. 
But  the  former  is  very  w'ell  suited  in  the  Cattleya  house,  w'ith 
ample  light  and  not  too  abundant  moisture,  especially  in  the 
autumn.  Beyond  this  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  group  the 
species,  but  those  named  below  are  the  best  of  the  sorts  in 
general  cultivation. 

O.  ampliatum  has  large  leathery  leaves  and  roundish  purple 
pseudo-bulbs,  from  the  base  of  whicb,  when  matured,  the  flower- 
spikes  spring.  These  carrj'  a  large  number  of  flow'ers,  and  are 
often  as  much  as  a  yard  in  length.  The  principal  part  of  the 
blossoms  is  bright  yellow  marked  wdth  red  about  the  centre.  It 
likes  ample  heat  and  moisture. — H.  R.  R. 
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British  Dye  Plants. 


The  dye-plants  of  our  own  country  have  long  ceased  to  possess 
any  general  interest.  The  introduction  of  foreign  dyes,  supeiior 
in  colour  and  in  many  cases  in  durability,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  rapidly  displaced  the  native  dye-plants, 
except  in  certain  specially  out-of-the-way  localities,  such  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  whore  they 
are  still  employed.  We  owe  to  the  broad-mindedness  of  Linnaeus 
a  record  of  such  native  dye-plants  as  were  in  use  in  Sweden  and 
the  North  of  Europe  during  the  first-named  period.  In  Ids 
“  Araoenitates  Academicae  ”  he  published  a  paper  by  E.  Jorln,  of 
Upsala,  containing  an  enumei’ation  of  the  plants  in  (nu'stiou.  In 
Witliering’s  “  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plants.” 
numerous  intere.king  notes  are  appended  to  the  descrijitions  of 
many  species.  Amongst  these  notes  one  finds  recorded  their 
tinctorial  properties.  This  information  appears  largely  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  “  Amoenitates,”  but  by  no  means  entirely  ; 
for  quotations  from  Lightfoot’s  “  Flora  Scotica  ”  (1777),  Pennant’s 
“Tours  in  Scotland”  (178‘2),  and 
Rutty’s  “  Natural  History  of  the 
County  of  Dublin  ”  (1772)  are  also 
made. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Withering’s 
work,  published  in  four  octavo 
volumes  (1801),  enumerates  soine 
fifty  species  as  possessing  tinctorial 
properties.  During  the  past  two 
seasons,  1900  and  1901,  I  have,  with 
the  help  of  many  botanical  friends, 
who  have  aided  me  by  collecting 
material,  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
experiment  about  sixty  reputed  dye- 
plants,  the  result  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  the  Scientific 
Committee.  The  object  in  view  was, 
not  so  much  to  test  exhaustively  the 
capabilities  of  these  plants  by  the  aid 
of  modern  mordants,  as  to  see  what 
colours  they  would  produce  with  such 
simple  chemicals  as  were  available  by 
our  ancestors  some  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  when  home-spinning  and 
home-dyeing  were  carried  on  in  every 
house  in  our  country  districts.  These 
substances  were,  first  and  foremost, 
alum  (a  salt  known  to  Pliny),  cop¬ 
peras  (sulphate  of  iron),  pearlash, 
ammonia,  and  lime.  These  sixty 
p  ants  have  yielded  some  150  varie¬ 
ties  of  colour,  the  specimens  of  which 
are  before  you,  arranged,  not  as  a 
dyer  would  arrange  them,  according 
to  colour,  but  botanically,  in  their 
natural  orders. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
some  shade  of  yellow  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  colour  the  wools  have  taken. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  due  to  xanthophyt,  and  is  of 
doubtful  stability.  In  conducting 
these  experiments  it  was  noticed 
again  and  again  how  almost  every 
green  plant,  when  boiled  with  the 
wool,  gave  it  a  yellow  colour  on  the 
addition  of  alum  as  the  mordant.  It 

seemed  as  if  the  alum  analysed  the  chlorophyll  by  fixing  the  xantho- 
phyl  upon  the  wool.  Such  diverse  plants  as  Thalictrum  flavum,  Aii- 
thyUis  Vulneraria,  Myrica  Gale,  Stachys  sylvaticai,  iS.  palustris. 
Polygonum  Persicaria,  P.  Hydropiper,  Humulus  Lupulus,  as  well 
-as  the  leaves  of  Pear,  Plum,  Birch,  Willow,  Ac.,  all  gave  this 
colour. 

These  yellows  are  all  pale,  and  are  darkened  by  alkalies,  either 
potash  or  ammonia.  The  yellow  from  Senecio  Jacobaea  is  largely 
used  in  the  Highlands,  where  this  plant  is  known  by  the  name  of 
“  Stinking  Willey,”  a  designation  given  it  in  detestation  of  the 
general  who  commanded  the  English  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Cullo- 
den.  Certain  yellows,  however,  had  obtained  so  great  a  reputa- 
tation  as  dyes  in  the  time  of  the  older  botanists  that  they  then 
received  the  word  tinctoria  for  their  specific  names — viz.,  Glenista 

-  *  A  paper  read  before  the  Scientific  Committee  of  tlie  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Dr.  Plowright  Abridged  from  the  R.H.S. 
Journal,  December,  '1901.  “This  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  most 
interesting  exhibit  of  three  very  long  series  of  150  skeins  of  wools 
dyed  with  native  dyes.  The  paper  unavoidably  loses  a  little  of  its 
interest  and  much  of  its  attractiveness  by  the  impossibility  of 
reproducing  all  the  colours,  tints,  and  shades  obtained.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  general  tone  and  effect  of  the  various  dyes  was 
very  distinctly  and  beautifully  in  the  direction  of  what  may  be  best 
described  as  High-art  shades.” 


DENDROniVM  Lovvt,  introiluced  from  Borneo,  1861. 


tinctoria,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  and  Serratula  tinctoria.  The  best 
yellow  is  produced  from  Reseda  Luteola  (Weld),  a  plant  used 
by  the  professional  dyer  until  quite  recently.  It  owes  its  tinc¬ 
torial  properties  to  an  alkaloid — luteolin.  Genista  tinctoria  was 
used  well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  it  gives  a 
good  permanent  yellow,  but  not  so  pure  a  colour  as  Weld.  For¬ 
merly,  however,  it  was  preferred  by  the  dyers  to  all  others  for 
wool  that  was  to  be  dyed  green.  This  constituted  the  green 
colour  of  the  cloth  for  which  the  town  of  Kendal  was  celebrated 
in  bygone  times,  reference  to  which  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  in 
1  Henry  IV.,  ii.,  4,  “How  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  green?  ”  and  also  in  Sir  Walt('r  Scott’s  “  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,”  iv'.,  14,  “The  Kendal  archers  all  in  green.” 

Three  of  the  Composita?  give  yellows  approaching  orange^ — 
namely,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  of  which  the  tint  is  the  lightest,  but 
admittedly  fast.  Chrysanthemum  segetuni,  and  Bidens  tri¬ 
partita,  the  lasLnamed  being  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  developed 
only  on  the  addition  of  alum.  Of  browns  there  are  many,  a  round 
dozen,  from  Alder  bark  (Alnus  glutinosa)  alone,  variously  modified 
by  potash,  which  gives  tints  of  red,  or  “  saddened  by  copperas,” 

which  gives  shades  of  black.  These 
colours  ai*e  all  tannin  derivatives. 
Somewhat  similar  colours  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  Birch  bark  (Betula  alba), 
and  Oak  (Quercus  Robur).  Yellow 
browns  are  obtained  from  “  Ling  ” 
Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris),  and  the 
barks  of  the  two  Rhamni  (R.  Fran- 
gula  and  cathartica).  The  fine  russet 
brown  obtained  from  the  lichen 
known  as  “oaklungs”  (Sticta  pul- 
monacea)  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
series.  The  well  -  known  crottle 
browns,  from  Parmelia  saxatilis, 
omphaloides,  eaperata,  and  physodes, 
do  not  differ  greatly. 

Probably  the  riche.st  and  be.st 
brown  is  that  from  fresh  walnut 
husks — a  dye  used  by  the  professional 
dyers  up  to  quite  a  recent  date.  No 
mordant  being  required,  the  wool 
dyed  by  means  of  this  substance  is 
soft  and  free  from  all  harshness.  Not 
far  behind  it  is  the  colour  obtained 
from  the  rhizome  of  the  white  Water 
Lily  (Nympheea  alba),  a  dyestuff  used 
in  the  Hebrides  in  the  time  of  Pen¬ 
nant’s  visit  (1782).  Of  simple  greens 
there  are  not  many  representatives, 
the  best  and  most  durable  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  ground  dye  of  Woad 
“  topped  ”  with  weld  (Reseda 
Luteola).  This  probably  constituted 
the  Lincoln  green  of  Robin  Hood 
fame.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ” 
(v.  17),  “  Four  mounted  squires  in 
Lincoln  green.”  Wool  thus  dyed  may 
be  obtained  in  many  shades,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  depth  of  the  original 
blue.  Some  of  the  lighter  shades  are 
very  beautiful,  approaching  the  so- 
called  grass  green,  to  which  Chaucer 
refers  in  his  poem  of  “  The  Flower 
and  the  Leaf”:  “Freshly  y turfed, 
whereof  the  gi’eene  grass 
mo.st  like  to  greene  wool.” 

In  addition  to  the  Kendal  green  previously  referred  to,  speci¬ 
mens  are  shown  in  which  the  yellow  has  been  supplied  by  the 
fresh  inner  bark  of  the  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  Malus),  of  the  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior),  and  by  the  root  of  the  common  Dock  (Runiox 
obtusifolius).  Less  brilliant  greens  are  obtained  from  the  ripe 
beri-ies  of  the  common  Privet  with  alum,  and  the  flowering  tops 
of  the  common  Reed  (Phragmirts  communis)  with  copperas.  Not 
a  single  really  good  red  is  obtainable  from  any  British  plant, 
whereas  Sir  Thomas  Wardle  found  red  to  be  the  commonest  colour 
in  the  dye-plants  of  Asia  when  he  examined  them  some  years 
ago.  The  beautiful  but  fugacious  cudbears  from  the  maceration 
with  ammonia  of  the  thallus  Lecanora  tartarea,  LTmbilicaria 
polyrhiza,  and  Urceolaria  sciaiposa  are  represented. 

The  dull  reds  of  Potontilla  Tormentilla  and  Comarum  palustre 
require  a  trace  of  potash  to  develop  them.  The  fast  if  not  bril¬ 
liant  madder  red  of  the  root  of  Galium  verum,  with  the  more 
beautiful  pale  orange,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Rubiacese  shown.  Perhap;S  one  of  the  specimens  nearest  to  red 
is  that  dyed  by  the  fresh  inner  bark  of  Betula  alba.  One  nlant 
only  yields  a  blue  colour — Isatis  tinctoria,  the  well-known  Woad. 
Various  shades  are  represented  which  possess  certain  peculiarities 
in  tint  that  are  gi-eatlv  admired  by  those  persons  who  appreciate 
“  art  colours.”  Sir.  W.  Croysdale,  of  Leeds,  tells  me  that  these 
peculiar  tints  can  be  produced  in  indigo  in  certain  conditions  of 
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the  Woad-indigo  vat,  but  to  go  intO'  the  subject  of  Woad,  and 
the  process  of  dyeing  with  it,  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion. 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Scientific  Committee,  Dec.  17th. 

Present:  G.  S.  Saunders,  Esq.  (in  the  chair).  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Goo.  Gordon,  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  W.  Odell,  J.  Douglas,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  H.  J.  Chapman,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Wood  attacked  by  Bees. — Alluding  to  a  specimen  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  Mr.  Saunders  said :  — “  There  was  some  wood 
shown  at  the  last  Scientific  Committee  meeting,  which  was 
unquestionably  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Goat-moth, 
Cossus  ligniperda^  but  there  was  also  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  pro¬ 
bably  Willow,  which  I  find  on  examination  was  not  attacked  by 
any  caterpillar,  but  by  one  of  the  wood-boring  bees,  probably 
Crabro  cephalotes,  or  C.  chrysostomus.  Each  nest  was  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  the  remains  of  blue-bottle  flies  on  which  the 
grubs  had  fed.  The  insects  had  not  utilised  the  borings  of  any 
other  insect.  The  wood  no  doubt  was  decayed  before  the  bees 
atacked  it,  so  that  they  were  in  no  way  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  wood.” 

Banana  disease. — Referring  to  a  specimen  previously  shown 
at  the  Committee,  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Axel  Preyer 
were  read :  — “  For  about  three  years  a  peculiar  disease  has  been 
spreading  amongst  Bananas  cultivated  near  Alexandria.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  to  be  observed  in  a  sudden 
check  of  growth,  and  soon  after  the  leaf-points  and  the  youngest 
central  leaf  become  black  and  die.  The  latter  gets  rotten, 
numerous  ants  and  other  small  animals  inhabit  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem,  and  the  putrefaction  proceeds  downwards.  The 
stem  does  not  die  immediately,  but  it  is  naturally  unfit  to  bear 
fruit.  Very  characteristic  is  the  appearance  of  a  great  many 
small  crippled  leaves  instead  of  a  few,  well-shaped  large  ones, 
as  is  seen  in  the  sound  plant. 

“A  strongly-infected  stem  dug  out  of  the  earth  with  roots 
was  cut  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  In  the  upper  part,  the 
youngest  leaves  were  all  black  and  rotten,  the  outer  layers  were 
white,  and  seemed  to  be  sound,  only  the  fourth  and  fifth  layers 
were  dark  brown  and  saturated  with  a  putrid  liquid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stem  and  the  root-stalk  showed  no  sign  of 
disease.  But  on  the  roots  themselves,  especially  on  the  root- 
tips,  one  could  observe  small  knobs,  generally  accompanied  by 
an  excretion  of  a  resinous  substance.  Sections  of  these  knobs 
were  first  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  their  contents 
were  found  to  be  relatively  large  egg-sacks  of  a  kind  of  pest 
belonging  to  the  Nematodes.  The  eggs  were  in  different 
stages  of  development,  even  some  full-grown  Nematodes,  pos¬ 
sessed  with  great  mobility,  had  penetrated  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  root.  On  further  investigation,  and  by  com¬ 
paring  infected  with  uninfected  plants,  the  Nematodes  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Banana  disease ;  therefore  the 
latter  is  due  to  an  infection  of  the  roots. 

“  The  Nematodes  themselves  are  in  shape  long,  thin,  and 
cylindrical,  with  a  round  mouth-end  and  a  fine  sharp  point  at 
the  other  end,  which  is  strengthened  by  a  thickening  of  the 
epidermis.  The  whole  length  is  0.57  millimetres,  the  maximum 
diameter  0.014mm.  The  pest  belongs  to  the  genus  Tylenchus, 
but  its  specific  identification  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The 
Nematode  resembles  very  much  the  Tylenchus  acutocaudatus, 
Zn.,  which  is  the  cause  of  a  well-known  dangerous  Coffee  dis¬ 
ease  in  Java.  As  to  the  biology  of  the  Banana  Tylenchus,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  pest  not  only  lives  in  the  roots,  but 
ascends  with  the  watery  liquid  streaming  upward,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  great  numbers  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem.  I 
could  not,  however,  find  any  egg-sacks  in  these  parts. 

“  The  most  important  question  with  regard  to  the  Banana- 
disease  is,  of  course,  how  to  suppress  it.  In  this  case  the  task 
is  rather  difficult,  because  the  Nematodes  live  free  in  the 
ground,  and  seem  to  have  spread  over  a  great  area  near  Alex¬ 
andria.  Experiments  are  going  on  by  manuring  the  Bananas 
with  nitrates,  and  by  isolating  the  plantations  by  deep  canals  ; 
but  no  results  have  as  yet  been  obtained.  In  Java  the  planters 
cut  out  the  Coffee  trees  infected  by  Tylenchus,  and  avoid  plant¬ 
ing  Coffee  again  on  the  same  ground  for  several  years.  In 
Egypt  this  disease  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  the  Tylenchus 
might,  perhaps,  attack  other  plants ;  for  instance,  the  newly 
cultivated  Sugar  Beet.” 

Diseased  Beach  shoots. — Mr.  Gordon  showed  some  Peach 
shoots  in  which  detached  patches  on  the  outer  bark  were  dead. 
Mr.  Gordon  suggested  that  the  appearances  were  the  result  of 
the  attack  of  the  Shot-hole  fungus,  Cercospora.  The  specimens 
were  referred  to  Mr.  Massee  for  examination  and  report. 

Seedless  Grapes. — Mr.  Gordon  also  showed  specimens  of 
Grapes  devoid  of  seed.  This  was  attributed  to  imperfect  fer¬ 
tilisation.  Some  varieties,  it  was  remarked,  are  much  more 


liable  to  imperfect  fertilisation  than  others,  and  a  difference  is 
observable  according  as  the  Grapes  are  grafted  on  a  particular 
stock,  or  as  to  whether  they  were  on  their  own  roots. 

Clubbing  in  Cabbages. — Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  gas  lime  in  spring  just  before  planting  did  no  good  at  all. 
A  second  application  in  June  killed  the  plant,  but  did  no  harm 
to  the  Club-root  fungus. 

Bulbs. — Dr.  Masters  showed  from  Mr.  D.  Turner  three  bulbs 
of  Narcissus  one  above  another  on  a  stem,  the  lowest  bulb  being 
the  oldest.  It  was  suggested  that  they  might  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  ground  for  a  long  time  before  planting. 

Bliododendron  fasciated. — A  specimen  from  Mr.  A.  Waterer 
was  shown  in  which  a  branch  was  fasciated,  and  the  “crest”  at 
the  top  of  the  branch  was  succulent  and  fleshy. 


-  - 


The  Past  and  the  Future, 


The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  has  now  run  its 
course,  and  adds  another  layer  to  the  ‘‘  Mountain  of  Time  ” 
which  forms  that  mighty  Past.  Ere  its  last  days  have 
vanished  from  our  present  minds  it  .s  natural  tnat  those 
of  a  thoughtful  turn  of  mind  should  look  backward  to  the 
lessons  learned  from  a  year’s  successes,  failures,  and  mis¬ 
takes.  Gardeners  as  a  body  must  certainly  be  termed  men 
of  action,  and  unless  they  possess  at  least  an  average  share  of 
activity  uneir  failures  are  likely  to  outw'eigh  their  successes. 
It  is  quite  as  necessary,  hovvever,  that  they  be  men  of 
thought,  and  wdien  these  two  characteristics  are  happily 
combined  in  one  individual  we  see  a  man  who  stands  above 
his  fellows,  and,  like  Wellington,  does  not  wait  for  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  creates  them.  It  is  given  to  none  to  attain  per¬ 
fection  in  any  art  or  craft ;  and  those  who  follow  “  Adam’s  ” 
callicg  are  not  likely  to  harbour  the  vain  hope  that  finality, 
in  regard  to  knowledge — or  in  the  results  achieved  by  apply¬ 
ing  that  knowledge  gained  to  the  best  advantage — will  ever 
be  reached.  Most  of  us  know  well  that  the  best-laid  plans, 
the  best  cultural  practices,  are  dependent  upon  the  vagaries 
of  our  climate  for  the  full  measuie  of  success,  and  that  the 
highest  ideals  of  one  generation  will  not  suffice  for  the  next. 
Knowinv  these  things,  it  behoves  us  all  at  the  close  of  eacii 
season  to  take  our  thoughts  backward  through  the  past,  to 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  weak  points  in  our  armour,  and 
strengthen  them  for  the  conflicts  of  the  coming  year.  It  is 
onb"  bv  such  strenuous  endeavour  in  seeking  knowledge  and 
in  avoiding  mistakes  that  anyone  can  hope  to  “  press 
forward. 

The  Opening  Century. 

The  battles  of  the  present  century  seem  likely  to  be 
battles  of  "  brains  ”  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  auri-.g  any 
century  which  has  preceded  ir  and  the  rising  generation  of 
gardeners  should  use  every  endeavour  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  splendid  facilities  for  gaining  ^knowledge  which  are 
now  within  the  leach  ot  all.  Tne  gardening  literatiiie  of 
to-day  IS  a  great  and  livinp-  force  which  seems  to  have  per¬ 
meated  every,  section  of  the  community,  and  there  are  uii- 
mistakeable  signs  that  thousands  who  are  toiling  among  the 
smoke  and  din  of  the  cities  are  craving  for  a  touch  ot  country 
life — if  for  nothing  more,  at  least  for  a  garden  plot.  The 
various  systems  of  rapid  communication  which  are  now 
bein'”  carried  out  will,  when  they  become  general,  have  the 
effect  of  distributing  the  nopulation  over  a  vast  area,  and 
some  forms  of  gardening  will  by  such  means  be  greatly 
stimulated,  and  the  opening  up  of  outlying  districts  to  suit¬ 
able  markets  will  also  be  brought  about.  There  is  also  .^ne 
other  aspect  of  the  gardeners’  life  which  a'"''eals  forcibly  to 
some  as  the  “  sards  ”  of  the  old  year  “  run  out.”  I  refer  to 
that  trying  time  when  a  new  charge  is  being  sought  for.  flow 
dreary  are  the  days  waiting  for  “something  to  turn  up;” 
and  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  suco  matters  when  scanning 
columns  of  advertisemencs  from  men  seeking  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  ’Tis  a  bitter  time  which  most  of  us  have  passed 
through,  and  the  darkest  moments  sometimes  come  just 
before  a  bright  burst  of  prosperity.  Hope  is  the  guiding 
star  which  should  help  us  to  look  forward,  and  effort  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  the  door  which  bars  our  path. 

May  the  year  now  begun  bring  glad  surprises  to  every 
reader  of  our  Journal,  and  may  all  who  scan  its  pages,  mould 
its  character,  or  print  it  so  clearly  and  clean,  spe-  d  a  pro¬ 
sperous  and  truly  happy  year. — Nil  Dbspekandum. 
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Royal  Horticultural^  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Soc.ety  in  1902  will  be  held  as  usual  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  January  14.  An  election 
of  new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  three  o’clock.  To  prevent  mis¬ 
understanding,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  committees  of  1901 
do  not  vacate  office  until  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  1902, 
and  in  like  manner  all  Fellows’  tickets  of  1901  are  available  until 
the  end  of  January,  1902. 


Trees  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

“G.  R.  T.”  writes  to  the  “Times”; — “Lovers  of  legendary 
lore  will  be  grieved  te  hear  of  the  removal  of  the  Glastonbury 
Thorn  from  the  flower  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens  (close  to  the 
Albert  Memorial).  I  received  quite  a  shock  when  I  found  on 
Christmas  Day  its  place  knew  it  no  more.  It  was  old  (I  knew 
it  over  thirty  years)  and  malforpied,  but  it  was  the  Glastouburj' 
Thorn,  and  the  only  one  I  know  of  in  Kensingtoir  Gardens.  Its 
p'ace  will  doubtless  be  occupied  by  a  more  showy  tree  or  flower, 
but  it  will  be  much  missed,  I  am  sure,  with  its  old-world  traditions, 
by  many.” 

Kidderminster  Gardeners. 

The  Kidderminster  Horticultural  Society  has,  under  its 
present  management,  grown  into  one  of  considerable  importance. 
The  membership  exceeds  200,  and  some  of  the  leading  horticul¬ 
turists  deliver  addresses  at  the  monthly  meetings  on  questions 
of  interest  te  the  members.  The  officials  have  recently  interested 
the  members  of  the  Free  Library  Committee  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  add  several  books  of  special 
value  to  horticulturists  to  the  Lending  and  Reference  Libraries 
as  well  as  placing  on  the  tables  of  the  Reading  Room  horticultural 
papers  for  the  use  of  the  members.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
cultivate  a  deeper  love  of  the  study  of  horticulture  among  the 
people,  as  well  as  assist  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  society 
in  the  same  direction. 

Japanese  Fern-balls  Scarce. 

Writing  in  a  Transatlantic  contemporary,  a  correspondent 
says ;  — “  I  send  you  a  couple  of  photos  showing  the  Japanese  at 
work  on  Fern-balls.  The  Davallia  roots  are  getting  scarcer. 
Although  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  gathering  this  year’s 
supply,  the  stock  is  sure  to  become  short  in  a  few  years.  The 
larger  ball,  with  the,  tin  cup  to  hold  a  bunch  of  flowers,  seems  to 
have  found  favour,  judging  from  the  number  of  orders  to  hand. 
As  a  rule,  the  Fern-balls  are  made  by  the  poor  people ;  they  come 
and  get  the  roots  and  moss  balls  at  our  place  of  business,  take 
them  home,  and  there  the  whole  family  go  at  it  in  their  spare 
time  and  make  what,  for  them,  is  a  nice  little  sum  of  extra  money. 
When  they  return  the  finished  balls  these  are  examined  by  the 
Japanese  banto  (foreman),  and  the  ijrice  paid  to  the  makers.” 

The  Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild. 

The  “  Kew  Guild  ”  consists  of  all  who  are,  or  who  have  at  any 
timq,  been  employed  as  gardeners  or  in  any  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  Guild  publishes  annually 
a  Journal  containing  a  list  of  the  Kew  staff,  from  the  director 
to  the  gardeners,  a  list  of  all  Old  Kewites,  with  the  date  of  their 
leaving  Kew,  and  their  present  positions  and  addresses,  together 
with  other  information.  So  now,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  we  receive 
the  Journal  for  the  year  just  closed.  It  is  full  of  most  interesting 
notes  for  those  it  concerns.  The  chief  feature  of  the  present 
issue  is  the  memoir  of  Mr.  George  Nicholson’s  life  and  work, 
together  with  a  remarkably  fine  photograph  of  him.  Then  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  who  graduated  at  Kew  in  the 
“  forties  ”  of  last  century,  severs  one  of  the  few  links  that  connect 
the  Kew  Guild  with  the  early  years  of  Sir  William  Hooker’s 
directorate  of  Kew.  A  review  of  his  life,  and  a  portrait  of  him, 
appear.  Many  pages — and  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  for 
Old  Kewites — are  the  notes  sent  by  associates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Most  of  the  letters  are  bright  and  cheerful. 


Spraying  for  Mildew. 

To  hold  this  disease  in  check  on  Gooseberries,  begin  spraying 
just  as  the  buds  are  bi-eaking,  and  continue  at  intervals  of  from 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  until  several  applications  have  been  made. 
For  spraying  use  potassium  sulphide,  loz  of  sulphide  to  2gals  of 
water. 

Canadl.an  Tinned  Fruits. 

According  te  a  Toronto  despatch  in  the  “  Morning  Post,”  the 
Canadian  Packers’  Association  has  determined  to  adopt  active 
ineasures  to  develop  the  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
Canadian  growth  and  manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  Stores  for 
their  sale  will  be  opened  in  the  leading  centres  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  and  energetic  efforts  will  be  made  to  bring 
Canadian  canned  goods  to  the  attention  of  British  buyers. 

Profitable  Fruit  Growing. 

Me  hail  with  satisfaction  a  sixth  edition  (revised  and  enlarged) 
of  Mr.  John  Wright’s  prize  essay  on  “  Profitable  Fruit  Growing.” 
This  work  is  remarkably  clear  and  safe  in  its  teaching,  no  point 
of  importance  being  left  unemphasised.  We  know  of  instances 
whe.'e  fine  healthy  orchards  have  been  formed,  planted,  and  the 
trees  tended  up  to  a  fruitful  stage  and  to  general  excellence 
(though  the  owners  were  at  first  quite  uninitiated  in  fruit  culture) 
simply  by  applying  the  directions  laid  down  in  Mr.  Wright’s  book. 
A  good  index  is  provided.  The  book  runs  to  127  pages,  and  is 
now  published  by  Messrs.  Collingridge,  price  Is.  His  Majesty 
the  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  the  sixtii 
edition. 

A  New  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

A  meeting  of  local  horticulturists  of  Kirkcaldy,  Fife,  and 
others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  favourite  winter 
flower  was  held  in  Morrison’s  Cerrtral  Rooms  on  December  2(5. 
Mr.  David  Thomson  was  called  upon  to  preside,  and  after  a 
general  discus  ion  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  Chrysanthemum  Society 
for  Kirkcaldy  and  district.  The  society  will  be  known  as  the 
Kirkcaldy  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  its  chief  object  will  be 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  other 
wintering  flowers.  It  was  agreed  that  an  annual  show  be  pro¬ 
moted.  The  meeting  afterwards  appointed  a  special  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  rules,  organising  membership,  &e., 
including  the  preparation  of  a  show  prize  list,  and  to  submit  the 
result  of  their  labours  to  a  committee  meeting  to  be  held  early 
in  January. 

Twenty-five  Years’  Service. 

On  Saturday,  December  21,  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent  at  the  Castle  Hotel,  Exeter,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer  enter¬ 
tained  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitcli  and  Son  at  dinner 
to  commemorate  the  comp'etion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service 
as  landscape  gardener  with  the  firm.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  Mr. 
Andrew  Hope  (manager  of  the  se:d  department)  then  proposed 
the  toa.st  of  “  Robert  Veitch  and  Son.”  After  speaking  of  the 
humble  origin  of  the  firm,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Hope 
alluded  to  the  high  standing  and  position  R.  Veitch  and  Son  have 
since  attained  in  the  horticultural  wmrld.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Peter  Veitch,  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  the  acknowledgment 
of  this  toast  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  who  for  the  past  thirty  years 
has  held  the  responsible  position  of  manager.  The  next  event  on 
the  programme  was  the  toast  of  “  The  Host,  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer.” 
This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  who,  after  eulogising  Mr. 
Meyer’s  abilities  as  a  landscape  gardener,  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  cordial  feeling  and  amiability  that  had  always  existed  between 
him  and  the  employes.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  this  toast 
to  present  Mr,  Meyer  with  a  smoker’s  cabinet  and  a  case  of  Peter¬ 
son’s  pipes,  together  with  an  illuminated  address,  subscribed  for 
by  his  fellow  colleagues,  as  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  one  and  all  of  them.  Mr.  Meyer  was  also  the  reci¬ 
pient,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  a  cheque,  accompanied 
by  a  solid  silver  salver,  inscribed  as  follows: — “Presented  to  Mr. 
F.  W  Meyer  by  Robert  Veitch  and  Son  in  commemoration  of  his 
twenty-five  years’  service  with  the  firm  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
appreciatmn  of  his  success  as  a  landscape  gardener  and  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  profession.”  Mr.  Meyer,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
acknowledged  the  toast,  and  wondered  what  he  had  done  to 
deserve  such  an  ovation  and  such  handsome  presents.  After  the 
toast  of  “  The  Employes,”  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Percy  Meyer 
(a  former  employe),  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Milne,  had  been 
drunk,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  songs  and  other 
forms  of  music, 
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Flowers  Late,  in  Scilly. 

Few,  if  any,  flowers  liave  as  yet  been  exported  from  Scilly. 
The  weather  in  the  islands  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  as  a 
result  the  bulbs  planted  in  the  open  are  very  backward.  Some 
of  the  farmers,  however,  hope  to  begin  sending  flowers  to  the 
mainland  in  about  a  week’s  time. 

Mr.  Molyneux’s  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  when  Mr.  E.  Molyneux’s 
useful  analysis  will  appear.  We  are  able  to  promise  that  this 
annual  contribution  to  the  Journal  will  be  forthcoming  imme¬ 
diately.  It  would  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  to  everyone  in  con¬ 
nection,  if  readers  would  kindly  announce  the  fact  to  their 
Chrysanthemum-growing  friends. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and^  Morris’s  "Register. 

Those  who  are  on  the  outlook  for  businesses  in  the  nursery 
line,  or  as  market  gardeners,  farmei’s,  florists,  seedsmen,  or  for  a 
partnership,  should  secure  a.  copy  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris’s  Register  for  January,  1902.  This  contains  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  sorts  of  business  in  the  horticultural  line,  with  parti¬ 
culars  about  them.  Application  may  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  horticirltural  and  general  auctioneers, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

Shiriey  Gardeners’  at  Dinner. 

The  annual  gathering  of  the  committee  and  friends  of  the 
Shirley  Horticultural  Society  took  place  at  the  Shirley  Hotel  on 
Friday  evening,  the  20th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Barlow,  Esq.  Mr.  G.  Payne  occupied  the  vice-chair.  Amongst 
the  company  present  were  Major  Douglas,  R.E.,  H.  Cawte,  Esq., 
Messrs.  Cox,  Brown,  Grace,  Mitchell,  Ladhams,  Flux,  J.  Miles 
(secretary).  Ransom,  Mashall,  Avery,  and  J.  Jones.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  ex- 
Mayor  of  Southampton,  whom  he  had  hoped  would  have  been 
present.  The  toast  list  of  the  evening  was  “  The  King  and 
Royal  Family,”  given  from  the  chair,  “  Absent  Friends,”  “  The 
President,”  “  Visiting  Friends,”  &c.  A  capital  programme  of 
music  and  songs  were  gone  through,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening 
was  terminated  by  singing  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ”  and  the  National 
Anthem. — J.  M. 

Mr.  Godrrey  and  his  American  Confreres. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  the  noted  Chry.san- 
themum  grower  of  the  South,  in  one  of  our  home  papers,  has 
irritated  some  American  trade  growers.  One  of  these,  named 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Totty,  after  criticising  Mr.  Godfrey’s  remarks 
about  certain  varieties,  continues  (in  “  The  Florists’  Exchange  ”) : 

“  It  would  be  a  revelation  to  an  English  exhibitor  bo  walk  into  a 
first-class  show  here  and  note  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  exhibiting.  He  would  see  more  beautiful  effects  pro¬ 
duced,  by  arranging  the  flowers  cut  with  5ft  to  6ft  stems  in  suit¬ 
able  vases,  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  deadly  monotony 
of  his  green  board  philosophy.  Mr.  Godfrey  further  remarks  that 
not  one  in  twenty  of  the  American  varieties  are  worth  cata¬ 
loguing.  If  he  can  get  any  such  an  average  as  one  good  variety 
out  of  twenty  imported  he  is  doing  well.  I  have  seen  and  grown 
in  the  past  eight  years  many  hundreds  of  French  and  English 
sorts,  and  the  average  of  really  fine  varieties  they  produce  with 
us  is  about  one  in  fifty.  We  do  not,  however,  so  much  blame  the 
raisers  of  the  varieties  as  the  different  climatic  conditions — a 
point  Mr.  Godfrey  seems  to  ignore.  Many  of  their  finest  exhibi¬ 
tion  varieties  are  useless  here.  Any  Chrysanthemum  that  is  the 
least  bit  weak  on  petalage  is  certain  to  show  a  large  eye,  possibly, 
I  suppose,  because  we  get  more  sunlight  here  in  October.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  best  all-round  white,  Mrs.  Henry  Robinson,  is 
generally  i^assed  over  in  English  catalogues  with  the  remark : 

‘  Good  for  bush  plants,’  or  something  to  that  effect.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  take  any  variety  from  any  country  and  test  it  fairly  and 
without  prejudice ;  while  I  am  afraid  that  too  often  our  British 
cousins,  in  their  conservatism,  as  they  call  it,  but  which  methinks 
deserves  a  stronger  term,  say  ‘  insular  prejudice,’  look  askance  at 
American  productions,  and  ask,  with  the  Jews  of  old,  ‘  Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  ’  Our  standard  of  excellence, 
forsooth!  While  the  Englishman  sits  down  and  talks  about  his 
standard  of  excellence,  the  Yankee  has  passed  him  in  every  single 
line  of  business  (sic),  let  alone  horticulture ;  and  we,  to  whom  the 
old  country  holds  many  tender  ties  of  birth  and  training,  blush 
to  say  it.”  Yes,  cousin,  we  suspect  you  do  blush. 


Plough  Monday. 

The  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day  was  Plough  Day  by  our 
forefathers,  because  on  it  they  returned  to  tilling  their  soil. 

The  Late  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage. 

We  have  received  a  splendid  likeness  of  the  late  famous  Dutch 
horticulturist,  and  this  kind  letter: — “Mrs.  J.  H.  Krelage  and 
Mr.  Ernst  H.  Krelage  beg  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  expression  of  sympathy  in  your  columns,  and  they  ask  your 
acceptance  of  the  enclosed  portrait  of  their  late  husband  and 
father. — Haarlem,  December  24,  1901.” 

Trade  Note. 

The  name  of  the  old  nursery  firm  of  Thomas  Meelian  and  Sons 
will  not  be  changed  (reports  an  American  newspaper),  arrange¬ 
ments  having  been  completed  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
just  as  before  by  the  surviving  partners,  the  three  sons  of  the 
late  Mr.  Meehan,  viz.,  Thomas  B.  Meehan,  J.  Franklin  Meehan, 
and  S.  Mendelson  Meehan,  who  now  assume  the  whole  busine.s6. 

Gooseberries  in  America. 

These  are  slowly  grownng  in  favour  in  America,  but  are  not 
appreciated  as  they  are  in  England,  where  they  may  be  considered 
the  national  fruit.  English  varieties  in  America  (says  the 
“  American  Agriculturist”)  are  veyy  much  subject  to  mildew,  and 
cannot  be  grown  without  careful  and  thorough  spraying  with 
potassium  sulphide.  The  American  varieties,  which  are  hardier, 
are  generally  too  small,  although*  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are 
as  large  as  the  English.  They  do  better  planted  in  partial  shade. 

Dr.  Somerville’s  Promotion. 

Dr.  W’illiam  Somerville,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  Assistant- 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  room  of  Sir  Jacob 
Wilson,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  1901.  Dr.  Somerville’s  appoint¬ 
ment  must  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  our  country’s  agricultural  welfare.  He  is  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  workers  of  the  present  day.  His  rise  has  been  rapid.  He 
is  famous  and  esteemed  in  Edinburgh,  Durham,  and  all  over  the 
North.  As  an  author  of  useful  papers  and  books  he  is  reputed, 
and  has  done  much  for  agricultural  science  in  his  time. 

Weather  in  S.  Perthshire. 

Throughout  the  week  ending  the  23rd  ult.  variable  weather, 
with  alternations  of  frost  and  partial  thaw,  has  prevailed.  Frost 
ranging  from  5deg  to  14deg  has  been  registered  every  morning, 
and  snow  has  fallen  heavily  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Throughout  Monday  snow  fell  constantly  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day ;  in  the  evening  thaw  seemed  impending.  The  past 
fortnight  has  been  one  of  alternating  frost  and  thaw.  Generally 
frosty  weather  has  prevailed,  but  at  no  time  has  the  frost  reached 
more  than  14deg.  Snow  fell  heavily  over  the  country  during 
the  28th  ult.,  but  gradually  disappeared  during  Sunday  and 
Monday,  during  which  latter  day  rain  fell  almost  continuously. — 
B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  ChisAvick— 
height  above  sea  Ica’cI  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

i 

Rain.  j 

1 

Temperatui  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1 

Lowest 
Temperature 
,  on  Grass. 

1901. 

December. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

OJ 

bo 

M 

49 

CO 

9 

s 

o 

P 

Sunday  ...22 
Monday  ...23 
Tuesday  ..24 
Wed^sday  25 
Thursday  26 
Friday  ...27 
Saturday  28 

N.E. 

S.E. 

S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

S,£j. 

deg. 

33-0 

i6-5 

38- 7 

33- 9 

34- 5 
34-3 

39- 4 

deg. 

3T4 

25-6 

36-8 

33-5 

33.7 

32-3 

38-6 

deg. 

36-5 

42- 7 

43- 1 

40- 6 

41- 6 
39 '7 

44- 1 

deg. 
28-2 
25-7 
26 '0 
30-8 
33-2 
27-9 
25-3 

Ins. 

0-22 

0-63 

003 

0-05 

0-35 

deg. 

35-7 

35-5 

35- 6 

36- 1 
36-1 
35'7 
35 ’4 

deg. 

40-2 

40-0 

39-8 

39-5 

39-7 

39-7 

39-5 

deg. 

45T 

45-0 

44-8 

44-5 

44-3 

44-2 

44-0 

deg. 

27-3 

24-4 

25T 

23-1 

26-3 

20-4 

19T 

Means  ... 

34-3 

33-1 

41-2 

28’2 

Total. 

1-28 

35-7 

39*8 

44-6 

23-7 

The  tempei’ature  remains  much  aboiit  the  same  as  last  Aveek,  AA’itli 
cold  Avinds,  slight  snoAv  shoAvers,  and  rain  on  five  days. 
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Figs  Under  Glass. 


The  pot  trees  started  in  November  or  beginning  of  December 
should  now  have  the  temperature  increased  to  GOdeg  at  night,  and 
65deg  by  day,  70deg  to  75deg  with  sun  heat,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rise  to  80deg  or  85deg  it  will  be  an  advantage,  provided  it 
is  due  to  sun  heat.  Avoid,  however,  a  high  temperature  by 
artificial  means,  for  it  tends  to  attenuate  and  weaken  the  growths, 
and  this  is  unfavourable  to  the  first  and  second  crops  of  fruit. 
The  sturdier  and  shorter  jointed  the  young  shoots  can  be  kept 
the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  early  crop. 
Syringe  the  house  and  trees  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  closing 
time,  in  bright  weather;  but  when  dull,  sprinkle  the  floor,  pit 
sides,  and  walls,  as  a  saturated  atmosphere  as  such  times  is 
unfavourable  to  a  sturdy,  fi*uitful  habit.  As  the  fermenting 
material  settles  firmly  about  the  pots  add  more  fresh  leaves, 
bringing  them  nearer  to  the  rim^  taking  care  that  the  heat 
about  tne  pote  does  not  exceed  70deg  to  75deg.  Water  the 
trees  as  required  with  liquid  manure,  always  before  the  soil 


further  accelera^d  and  growth  sustained,  both  in  the  wood  and 
frmt,  by  sprinkling  on  each  square  yard  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  a  good  handful  of  the  following  mixture  :  — Bone  super¬ 
phosphate,  di-y  and  crumbling,  four  parts;  powdered  saltpetre, 
two  parts;  ground  gypsum,  one  part;  mix  and  keep  dry.  The 
surfaces  of  the  house  and  trees  will  require  an  occasional 
syringing,  but  avoid  damping  the  trees  in  very  dull  weather ; 
yet  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and 
borders  when  their  surfaces  become  dry.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  EOdeg,  55deg  from  fire  iieat  by  day,  and  from 
GOdeg  to  GSdeg  with  sun  heat,  ventilating  freely  from  that 
temperature  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  effecting  a  change  of 
air  daily. — Geowbe. 


Rock  Garden  and  Water  Pool. 


Water,  how  enlivening  it  is!  Present  in  any  form,  either 
.still  water,  or  in  rippling  streamlets,  noi.sy  brooks,  miniature 


A  EFFECT ;  ROCKERY,  ALPINE  PLANTS,  AND  WATERPOOL. 


becomes  dry.  Neglect  of  water  for  once  only  will  cause  the  entire 
collapse  of  the  first  crop. 

Place  some  turves,  about  2in  thick,  grass  side  downwards, 
and  extending  2in  over  and  inside  the  rim  of  the  pots,  filling 
the  circular  dish  with  rich  compost.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  superphosphate  of  lime,  two  parts  pow¬ 
dered  nitrate  of  potash,  and  one  part  ground  gypsum  on  the 
turves,  and  surface  dress  occasionally,  watering  the  turves  with 
liquid  manure  so  as  to  keep  them  moist.  Stop  the  growth  at 
the  fifth  leaf,  especially  if  it  is  necessa^  for  inducing  a  bushy 
habit,  but  avoid  crowding  the  trees  with  growths  and  foliage 
that  cannot  receive  plenty  of  light. 

For  May  Fruiting. 

The  house  containing  the  planted-out  trees  for  this  purpose 
must  be  started  without  delay.  The  border  will  need  thoroughly 
moistening  through,  after  which  the  surface  may  be  covered  with 
about  2in  thickness  of  short,  sweetened,  lumpy  manure.  The 
roots  will  extend  from  the  collar  into  tliis,  especially  if  the  mulch 
be  rather  thicker  there ;  and  if  the  border  be  narrow  and  shallow 
some  turfy  loam  and  old  mortar  rubbish  may  be  mixed  with  the 
manure.  ITiis  will  favour  surface  rooting,  and  it  will  be  still 


cataracts,  or  the  gentle  glide  of  quiet  rivers,  that  flow  on  and  on, 
ever  and  ever — how  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  eternally  inter¬ 
esting  water  is  in  these  forms!  No  garden,  not  even  the  tiniest, 
should  lack  the  elements  of  a  land  or  rock,  and  water  scene. 
See  what  can  be  done  in  such  a  garden  as  Mr.  Arnott’s.  The 
illustration  on  this  page  shows  rocks,  plants,  and  a  pool  of  water, 
yet  how  very  full  of  interest  it  is!  One  could  spend  the  whole 
long  hours  of  a  summer’s  day  studying  such  a  composition  and 
the  subjects  of  which  it  is  formed.  What  a  great  deal  there  is 
“  to  take  in,”  to  look  at,  study,  enjoy,  and  ponder  over.  And 
surely  a  garden  exists  just  to  provide  this  mental  quality  of 
recreation — it  serves  one  of  its  highest  purposes  if  it  does  so. 

Mr.  Amott  writes  regarding  this  portion  of  his  garden  at 
Carsethorn,  near  Dumfries: — “  Nymphseas  are  among  my  most 
recent  favourites,  and  I  grow  a  few  in  small  tanks  and  tubs.  In 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  illustration,  which  represents  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  rockery  for  Alpine  plants,  is  a  corner  of  a  little  pool  for 
Nymphsea  chroinatella.  The  largest  of  the  W’ater  Lily  pools, 
itself  a  miniature  one,  has  been  figured  in  another  journal.  I 
have  a  keen  love  for  these  new  'Water  Lilies,  which  are  destined 
1  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  future  when  people 
I  become  aware  how  easily  they  can  be  grown  without  a  continuous 
1  flow  of  water.” 
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Of  course,  if  a  gentle  movement  of  the  water  can  be  ensured 
A  ®  the  more  likely  to  be  perfectly  healthy ;  but  Mr. 

Arnott’s  hint  should  be  accepted.  The  illustration  may  serve  as 
a  good  "guide  to  many  of  our  friends  who  are  busy  altering  the 
p  an  of  their  gardens,  and  direct  them  how  they  should  plan  and 
plant. 

- - — 


Literature. 


The  Woodlands  Orchids.* 

The  collection  of  Orchids  possessed  by  Mr.  Measures'  in  his 
garden  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  London,  is  one  renowned 
m  the  annals  of  Orchidology.  Perhaps  no  finer  assortment  of 
Oypripediums  is  to  be  discovered  anywhere  in  this,  or  any  other 
country .  The  owneP s  enticement  to  Orchidology  first  began  by 
the  purchase  of  a  Cypripedium — 0.  barbatum — at  an  auction  sale. 
Ihe  TVoodlancls  collection  has  sloAvly  gi'own  since  that  auspicious 
day,  until  now  a  big  book,  bearing  the  title  we  give  above,  has 
come  to  be  written. 

1  Bi^t  the  book  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  describing  the  Wood¬ 
lands  Orchids.  That  would  be  a  “  dry  ”  book,  surely.  It  is  a 
record  of  various  highly  interesting  and  frequently  sensational 
adventures  experienced  by  Orchid-collectors  in  earlier  days,  when 
many  of  the  lovely  species  that  our  younger  growers  look  upon  as 
old  triends^  had  only  been  heard  of  bestirringly  in  rumour. 

The  book  is  a  most  fascinating  one,  and  we  have  read  each 
miapter  with  quickened  interest.  What  delightful  insights  Mr. 
Poyle  gives  of  Roezl’s  wondrous  explorations  and  accomplish- 
^  collector  whose  name  can  never  slip  from  memory, 
other  successful  and  intrepid  collectors’  names  are  here, 
with  stories  describing  the  search  for  reputed  new  gems,  or  for 
Lost  Orchids  of  known  excellence,  whose  reintroduction  was 
longingly  awaited.  Cattleya  labiata  furnishes  perhaps  the  mo.st 
surprising  instance  on  record  where  such  a  charmingly  beautiful 
flowering  plant,  having  been  brought  from  its  native  habitat  and 
grown  till  lolo,  was  lost  from  our  gardens  for  seventy-one  years, 
Attei  vigilant  and  undaunted  searching  over  many  years  the 
piofesional  collectors  were  baffled  to  find  it.  An  insect-hunter 
re-discqvered  it.  Mr.  Boyle  writes  contemning  the  ruthless 
extermination  of  Orchids  in  certain  localities.  It  is  commonly 
Kiionn,  of  course,  that  certain  species  affect  very  limited  areas 
and  are  only  discovered  growing  under  conditions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Thus  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  had  to  be  patiently 
searched  for  by  Fostermann,  one  of  Messrs.  Sanders’  agents, 
wading  thigh-deep,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,”  along  the 
waters  of  those  steaming  clefts  which  fall  from  the  mountains 
ot  ,«liutan.  After  wading  all  the  forenoon  up  a  torrent  which 
liaa  not  yet  lost  its  highland  chill,  Fostermann  reached  a  glade 
encircled  by  rocks  steep  as  a  wall— so  steep  that  he  had  to 
msniqn  rakes  of  Bamboo  wherewith  to  drag  down  the  masses  of 
Urclnd  which  clung  to  them.  It  was  Cypripedium  Spicerianum '  ” 
AgaiU’  in  the  open,  upland  savannahs  of  Costa  Rica,  Oversluys, 
another  Sanderian  Collector,  by  a  lucky  incident,  w^as  brought 
into  contact  with  the  bright-flowered  Oncidium  splendidum.  He 
had  ottmi  seen  the  flower  previously  and  admired  it,  but  his  mind 
was  on  (Jrchids,  and  who  could  have  expected  to  find  an  Oncidium 
buried  among  herbage  in  the  open  ground  ? 

We  cannot  attempt  to  review  a  book  of  this  nature  in  detail 
It  IS  valuable  as  securing  to  the  world  at  large  and  orchidists  in 
particular,  tor  all  time,  a  most  enchanting  symposium  of  stories, 
narrating  the  adventures  of  a  large  number  of  collectors,  many 
ot  whom  had  been  .specially  commissioned  from  England  to  go  into 
savage  tropical  lands,  mostly  very  little  known,  in  search  of  one 
particular  Orchid,  famous  for  the  time  being.  The  people  of 
these  lands  (the  Straits  Settlements,  West  Africa,  Central 
America)  are  discursively  noticed,  and  notes  of  some  of  their 
quaint  customs,  ceremonies,  and  of  their  leading  personages  are 
furnished.  Mr.  Boyle  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
Editors  of  a  number  of  the  London  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
permission  granted  to  use  writings  that  he  to  them  had  con¬ 
tributed. 

The  careful  reader  who  is  al^  a  grower  of  Orchids  will  find  a 
great  deal  of  matter  that  wnll  give  him  good  guidance  in  his  cul¬ 
tural  practices.  And  to  the  hybridist  the  lists  of  hybrid  varieties 
that  with  their  parentage  are  given,  and  the  admirable  index 
finishing  the  book,  will  be  of  real  service  and  an  admirable  begin¬ 
ning  for  anyone  who  contemplates  compiling  an  “  international 
catalogue  ”  of  these  productions.  The  peculiarities  of  colour  and 
form  in  such  of  the  Woodlands  hybrid  Orchids  as  seemed  most 
curious  to  the  author,  are  described  in  the  book.  "^^e  count 
sixteen  full-page  coloured  plates,  comprising  Cypripediums, 
C  attleyas,  Lselio-Cattleyas,  Lycaste,  Zygo-Oolax  x  Woodlandsen.se, 
and  other  selections,  lithographed  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Macfarlane, 


•  “  The  AVoodlands  Orchids,”  by  Frederick  Boyle.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1901.  Price  21s.  net. 


F.R.H.S.  The  book  is  sure  to  create  widespread  interest  in 
Orchidology,  and  should  be  the  means  of  winning  many  new 
recruits  to  the  ranks. 

Vinton’s  Agricoltural  Almanac,  1902. 

Thi.s  “  Almanac  ”  is  a  bulky  book,  be  it  noted,  extending  to 
124  closely-printed  pages,  and  these  are,  of  course,  stored  with 
all  the  most  useful  facts  that  concern  the  home  farmer,  or  larger 
agriculturist,  througliout  the  year.  Information  of  the  fairs, 
markets,  agricultural  societies,  and  imports  and  exports  is  fully 
provided.  The  fore  part  of  the  “  Almanac  ”  is  devoted  to  articles 
of  general  interest  of  a  nature  that  should  tend  to  set  farmers 
a-thinking  and  improving  in  vai'ious  directions.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Will  am  E.  Bear,  d  scussing  whethor  agricultural  competition 
is  increasing,  will  be  read  with  keen  intei-est.  Poultry,  cows, 
horse-,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  crops  each  and  all  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  The  “  A’manac  ”  is  pubhshed  at  the  “Agricultural  Gazette” 
Office,  Vinton  and  Co.,  Limited,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  and 
at  all  railway  booksta  Is,  price  6ci. 

-  - 

Raising  Earlj  Melons. 


To  have  Melons  ripe  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May 
sow  seed  at  once.  Most  every  grower  has  his  paidicular  favourite 
seecll  ng.  Those  who  have  not  will  find  the  following  satis¬ 
factory  : — Scarlet-fleshed,  Beauty  of  Syon  and  Gunton  Orange; 
green-fleshed.  Hero  of  Isleworth  and  Middlesex  Hero;  white- 
fleshed,  The  Countess  and  Longleat  Perfection.  It  is  only 
possible  to  have  fruit  ripe  at  the  time  named  in  well-heated 
structures  and  in  favourable  weather. 

The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  singly  in  Sin  pots,  or  a  dozen 
or  more  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  a  Gin  pot,  to  be  afterwards 
shifted  to  Sin  pots.  In  the  first  case,  the  pots  should  only  be 
about  half-filled  with  soil,  covering  the  seed  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  SOdeg,  and  covering 
each  with  a  pane  of  glass,  which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear.  In  the  other  case,  the  pots  should  be  three-parts 
filled  with  soil,  covering  the  seeds  with  fine  soil  and  a  ^uare 
of  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear.  Two  parts  good  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  leaf  soil,  mixed,  and  neither  too'  wet  nor  too 
dry,  but  moderately  moist,  forms  a  good  medium  for  germination 
and  for  ramification  by  the  young  rootlets. 

It  is  important  that  the  soil  be  sweet  and  fine,  and  the  pots 
efficiently  drained ;  but  one  crock  over  the  aperture  and  the 
rough  parts  of  the  compost  answer  as  drainage  for  the  smaller 
pots.  Drawing  the  plants  up  weakly  must  be  avoided  by  keeping 
them  near  the  glass.  For  this  reason  some  growers  dispense 
with  bottom  heat,  and  raise  the  plants  on  shelves  near  the  glass 
in  a  house  with  a  suitable  temperature  and  due  amount  of 
atmo  pheric  moisture,  such  as  a  Cucumber  house  or  other  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg  at  night,  and  70deg 
to  75deg  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  SOdeo-,  85deg,  or  90deg  from 
sun  heat. — G.  A. 

- - 

“Saynor’s”  Prunings. 


Yes,  the  cuts  are  clean,  made  by  a  practised  hand,  and 
the  operator  is  geniality  itself,  as  he  smiles  at  each  branch 
lopped  off.  (See  page  529,  last  vol.)  I  think  I  remember 
a  “  Saynor  ”  in  the  old  days,  1  think  I  have  seen  the  “  glint  ” 
of  his  keen-edged  blade  before  in  the  literary  arena.  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  agree  with  him  that  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  are 
not  as  a  rule  the  best  for  providing  flowers  at  Christmas. 
The  gardener  who  has  an  abundant  supply  of  them  has 
reason  to  be  thankful.  I  have  never  yet  seen  them  “  go  a- 
begging  ”  at  that  season,  either  in  a  private  garden  or 
nursery. 

The  Due  Van  Thols  may  be  forced  into  flower  by 
Christmas  with  more  certainty  than  any  other  type. 
Pottebakkers,  Yellow  Prince,  and  even  La  Reine  not 
excepted.  They  come  in  splendidly  for  January,  but 
attempt'  to  drive  them  a  bit  too  hard  to  get  them  by 
Chi'istmas  and  you  will  often  get  plenty  of  blanks.  I  hope 
to  have  thousands  in  flower  by  the  second  week  in  January, 
but  I  am  satisfied  to  "et  plenty  of  “  Dues  ”  for  Christmas. 
It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  run  to  the  local  nurseryman 
for  the  longer  stemmed  kinds,  because  he,  too,  believes  in  the 
"Dues.”  If  we  could  afford  to  buy  “retarded  bulbs”  w^e 
might,  perhaps,  soar  a  bit  higher  at  Christmas.  The  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  season  to  you,  “  Savnor.”  wherever  you  are 
and  wherever  you  hail  from. — Plantsman. 


January  2,  1902. 
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Certificated  Plants. 


In  taking  up  the  dropped  threads  of  the  record  of  certi¬ 
ficated  plants — after  a  long  interval  in  respect  of  which  I 
offer  ray  aiwlogies  to  the  editor — I  have  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  body  of  Lilies  which  have  received  awards  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  past  half  century. 

Lilies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  eight  years  the 
National  Floricultural  Society  was  ir  existence  Lilies, were 
produced  at  its  meetings  only  during  the  last  two  years  of 
its  operation,  and  they  appeared  to  be  forms  of 
L.  spev'osum.  With  the  introduction  of  L.  auratum,  by 
Messrs.  V^eitch  and  Sons,  in  1862,  which  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  when  first  exhibited,  the 
interest  in  this  stately  flower  became  greatly  stimulated. 
L.  neilgherrense  was  exhibited  by  the  same  exhibitors  in 
the  ’mar  following.  a'M  obtamed  a  Second  Class  Certificate. 
This  was  followed  by  L.  nigrum  (probably  a  doubtful  species) 
(S.C.C.),  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  in  1865  ;  by 
L.  auratum  splendidum  in  1866,  which  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  in  1866  when  shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son  :  and  the  same  award  was  made  to  L.  Thun- 
bergianum  var.  when  shown  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  io  1867. 

By  1872  some  varieties  of  L.  auratum,  with  L.  califor- 
nicum,  L.  canadense  flavum,  L.  Leichtlini,  L.  longiflorum 
albo-marginatum,  L.  Thomsonianum,  L.  Wilsoni,  and  two 
varieties  L.  tigrinum,  viz.,  flore-pleno  and  splendens,  had 
also  received  awards.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  have  gore 
the  way  of  other  plants,  and  become  lost  to  cultivation.  By 
1884  a  considerable  number  had  been  recognised  by  t  ie 
Floral  Committee  (R.H.S.).  Among  them,  forms  of  L.  Thun- 
bergianum,  L.  Hansoni,  L.  Humboldti,  L.  martagon  dal- 
maticum,  L.  pardalinum  Robinsoni,  forms  of  L.  speciosum, 
L.  Szovitzianum  pallidum,  L.  Wallacei,  and  L.  Washing- 
tonianum  were  the  best  known  among  them.  A  good  share 
of  the  honours  bestowed  on  new  forms  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  who  during  the  seventies  was  very  active 
as  an  exhibitor.  During  the  three  years  following, 
L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum  and  L.  Parryi  were  the  only 
two  certificated.  The  last  named  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Lilies,  and  dis¬ 
penses  a  powerful  perfume  like  that  of  L.  auratum. 

Since  1887  such  fine  forms  as  L.  Bolanderi,  L.  concolor, 
L.  Dalhansoni,  a  hybrid  between  L.  dalmaticum  and 
L.  Hansoni  ;  L.  Henryi,  L.  japonicum  Alexandrse,  and  L.  jap. 
Colchesteri,  L.  Marhan,  a  hybrid  between  L.  martagon 
album  and  L.  Hansoni  ;  L.  martagon  album,  L.  nepalense, 
L.  pardalinum  luteum,  L.  rubellum,  L.  speciosum  album 
novum,  and  L.  Wallichianum,  have  all  gained  honours. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  list  under  notice  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester  (who  had  already  received 
awards  for  several  novelties),  have  introduced  others,  and 
the  Lily  Conference,  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens  last  year,  helped  greatly  to  classify  the 
Ldies  on  a  scientific  basis,  which  was  much  needed  to  abate 
tne  confusion  which  had  existed  up  to  that  time. 

Lobelias* 

Two  groups  of  the  Lobelia  can  be  classed  as  popular 
garden  plants — the  dwarf,  compact  bedding  forms  of 
L.  erinus  ard  the  varieties  of  L.  cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens. 
By  comparing  the  tall  and  loose-habited  L.  erinus  with  the 
latest  selection  of  the  L.  erinus  pumila  section,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by  means  of 
careful  selection.  Several  awards  were  made  to  varieties, 
especially  during  the  sixties  and  seventies,  for  the  bedding- 
out  fever  raged  furiously  then,  and  the  dwarf  Lobelia  was 
in  great  demand  as  an  edging  plant  and  as  a  front  line  to 
ribbon  borders.  It  is  much  employed  still,  but  the  advance 
made  upon  the  best  of  the  dwarf  bedding  types  of  late  years 
is  so  slight  that  new  varieties  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
addition  to  the  blue,  white  as  found  in  the  blossoms  of  Snow¬ 
flake,  purple  in  Carter’s  Prima  Donna,  and  an  approach  to 
carmine  in  the  Kermesina  of  the  same  firm  attest  to  the 
fact  that  colours  other  than  blue  are  in  demand. 

Both  L.  cardinalis  and  L.  fulgens  have  appeared  in 
striking  varieties  of  diverse  shades  of  colour,  though  for 
bedding  purposes  the  scarlet  and  crimson  varieties  take  the 
lead.  We  see  them  in  our  pubhc  parks  during  summer  and 
autumn,  and  alw’ays  in  attractive  character  and  pleasing 
combinations.  There  are  forms  of  L.  fulgens  with  leaves 
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approaching  crimson  in  colour,  and  thus  the  usefulness  of 
their  service  as  bedding  plants  is  enhanced.  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  what  a  brilliant  spectacle  is  presented  to  view 
in  the  early  autumn  months  among  the  swamps,  ditches,  and 
low  grounds  throughout  the  Northern  States  of  America 
when  this  species  is  seen  throwing  up  its  brilliaM  and  showy 
plumes.  A  form  of  the  slender-growing  L.  tenuior — a  green¬ 
house  herbaceous  perennial — received  an  Award  of  Merit  a 
few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  grandiflora.  The  species 
is,  however,  very  rarely  met  with. 

Lunarla,  Lupines,  and  Lychnis. 

The  old  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis)  came  to  the  fore  some 
ten  years  ago,  an  Award  of  Merit  having  been  made  to  a 
plant  of  the  old  red  form  having  variegated  foliage.  It  is 
a  plant  well  deserving  a  wider  culture  than  is  given  to  it. 
The  Honesty  is  a  hardy  biennial  of  great  value  for  its 
freedom  of  bloom  in  spring,  when  it  forms  dense  pyramids  ; 
and  it  is  of  decorative  value  after  the  plant  has  perished  in 
the  transparent  silvery  sheaths  of  its  seed  pods,  as  they  are 
preserved,  arid  are  found  useful  in  winter  decorations  and 
for  exhibiting  with  autumn  foliage  and  berries. 

Time  was  when  the  annual  varieties  of  Lupins  v/ere 
among  the  most  popular  of  hardy  annuals,  and  when  the  late 
Mr.  -  W.  'H.  Dunnett  raised  several  varieties  at  Ded¬ 
ham  from  L.  mutabilis  and  L.  subcarnosus.  But  they 
are  too  fugacious  to  be  of  much  value  in  the  garden.  The 
well-known  dwarf-growir  g  L.  nanus  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  garden  work.  The  Tree  Lupine,  L.  arboreus,  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  old-fashioned  gardens,  and  two 
years  ago  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  received  an  award  of  merit  for  a 
pleasing  white  variety  known  as  Snow  Queen.  The 
herbaceous  fonns  of  L.  polyphyllus  are  invaluable  border 
plants  in  late  spring,  though  no  variety  has  gained  an  award 
of  late  years. 

Lychnis  Senno  (syn.  Sieboldi)  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  vdien  first  shown  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Standi^,  in 
1(:63,  and  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  by  the  R.H.S., 
quite  failed  to  realise  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  from  Japan,  where  it  is 
a  common  garden  plant,  and  was  figured  in  “The  Florist 
for  April  1863.  A  scarlet  self-flower,  and  a  charming  rose 
and  white  striped  variety  were  represented,  and  it  was  pre¬ 
dicted  that  ttie  latter  would  have  a  long  run  of  popularity. 
It  is  worth  cultivating  under  its  present  name  of  L.  Sieboldi 
as  a  handsome  border  flower. 

Mathlola  (Stock). 

New  varieties  of  Stocks  increase  much  less  rapidly  than 
Asters,  and  yet  they  are  among  the  most  priz:d  of  our  eaily 
and  late  summer  flowers.  The  first  to  receive  an  award  was 
an  Intermediate  named  Mauve  Queen,  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Smith  in  1871,  but  it  appears  to  have  become  lost.  In  the 
following  year  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  summer 
pvramidal  Stocks,  Mauve  Beauty  (Dean)  was  similarly 
honoured  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Giant  White  Bromnton 
(Dean),  represented  by  a  double  form  of  high  quality,  which 
there  is  reason  to  fear  has  become  very  scarce.  In  1879 
followed  Todds’  Crimson  East  Lothian  Intermediate,  which 
is  still  grown  ;  Veitch’s  Ten-week  Snowflake  m  1886  ;  and 
Sutton’s  White  Forcing  Ten-week  in  1896.  To-day  severM  fine 
novelties  in  Ten-week  Stocks  challenge  attention.  Princess 
Alice  and  an  improved  form  named  Grace  Darling  among 
whites  ;  Princess  May,  yello’w  ;  ard  Navy  Blue  among  shade 
of  violet.  In  Lancashire  a  very  fine  crimson  Inter¬ 
mediate  is  grown  under  the  name  of  John  Bright,  and  the 
local  growers  say  that  all  the  single-flowered  plants  should 
be  grown  a  second  year,  as  by  that  means  a  more  double 
progeny  is  secured  from  seeds,  a  w’ell-authenticated  fact 
which  doubtless  applies  to  other  Stocks  as  well.  Among 
biennial  Stocks  Benary’s  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  a  shining 
bright  carmine  colour,  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  be  ng 
new  and  distinct  with  a  large  proportion  of  double  flowers. 
— R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 


Cassell  s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Part  VIII.  (price  7d.  net)  is  is.suecl.  A  coloured  plate  of  Tree 
Pseonias  is  provided  with  this  part,  which  extends  from  Eurycoiiia 
— a  small  genus,  of  which  longifolia,  an  evergreen  shrub,  alone  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens — to  Clrapes,  the  culture  of  Grape 
Vines  being  here  undertaken. 
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Plum,  Rivers’  Monarch. 


,  Tlie  fiuitfulness  and  high  merits  of  this  variety  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  nearly  all  who  have,  for  any  length  of  time,  cultivated 
the  variety  of  Plum  figured  on  page  13.  Rivers’  Monarch — or 
Monarch,  as  it  is  perhaps  now  more  generally  designated — was 
raised  from  a  stone  of  Cooper’s  Large  Red,  generally  known  in 
this  country  as  “La  Delicieuse  ”  or  “Lady  Lucy  ” 'of  some  of 
the  Kentish  fruit  growers,  and  said  by  Downing  to  be  raised  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  New  Jersey,  from  a  stone  of  the  Orleans. 
I  he  fruit  of  the  Monarch  is  very  large,  dark  purplish-blue  in 
colour,  and  roundish-oval  in  shape.  The  firm  flesh  is  of  verv 
excellent  quality.  Some  splendid  fruiting  trees  of  the  Monarch 
arc  proudly  shown  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

The  young  shoots  are  downy,  but  the  downiness  disappears 
as  the  w'ood  grows  older.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very 
robust,  forming  a  vigorous  natural  pyramid,  and  producing  fruit- 
spuis  in  abundance  at  an  early  stage.  In  southern  counties  the 
fruit  ripens  about  September  25,  and  is  quite  free  from  any 
tendency  to  crack.  As  a  cordon  on  walls  it  produces  very  fine 
specimens,  and  as  a  standard  or  pyramid  it  makes  a  very  pro- 

llXlC  tir©©. 


Bulbs  in  Grass. 

SxoAVDROPs— Crocuses— Dakfodils — Feitillaki  as— Alliums — 
Ormthogalums — Eranthis — Jris — Tulips  and  Squills. 

.1  beauty  of  our  gardens,  we  have  nothing 

r  Yu  ^  with  the  loveliness  of  great  masses  of 

bulbous  plants  on  the  grass.  Most  country  dwellers  are 
^mihar  with  the  beautiful  effects  produced  by  a  sea  of  the 
Dluebell  (bcilla  nutans)  as  it  stretches  away  through  the 
meadow  and  woodland,  shading  insensibly  from  the  deep 
blue  of  the  nearer  flowers  to  the  silvery  haze  which  tells  of 
the  far  away  plants.  There  is  equal  beauty  in  the  sight  given 
by  millions  of  Snowdrops  spreading  in  great  sheets  under  the 
trees  or  in  the  open  grass  by  some  old  mansion,  where  for 
generations  these  chaste  flowers  have  been  left  to  increase 
and  multiply.  Here  they  are  thick  and  close  together  ; 
there,  a  stray  seedling  or  two  have  given  birth  to  a  small 
colony  a  httle  away.  They  are  in  no  formal  groups  :  but 
seem  as  b-  they  grew  where  they  preferred  to  show  their 
beauties  these  flowers  are  lessons  for  our  planting  others 
ot  a  similar  nature  in  the  same  kind  of  place. 

If  IV  e  look  at  Daffodils  planted  in  the  same  apparently 
undesigned,  but,  in  reality,  skilful  way,  we  shall  soon  see 
how  much  prettier  and  less  likely  to  weary  us  these  are  than 
vv  heie  they  have  been  arranged  in  rows  or  in  stiff  and  regular 
clumps  This  growing  custom  of  planting  bulbs  in  grass  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  gardening  of  the  present 
day,  and  one,  too,  which  is  certain  to  increase  the  favour  in 
which  they  are  held.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  people 
vvi  not  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  plant  in  grass  and 
in  wild  gardens  bulbs  which  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  Because  the  bold,  sturdy  Dutch  Crocus,  or  such 
species  as  C.  speciosus,  one  of  our  best  autumn  kinds  will 
thrive  vv^ell  with  certain  precautions,  that  is  no  evidence  that 
we  shall  succeed  with  the  more  delicate,  rarer  species  of 
smaller  and  less  vigorous  growth.  There  are  however 
and  to  spare  of  bulbous  plants  which  will  look 
dehghttul  in  the  grass,  and  will  grow  with  perfect  success. 

Beginning  with  the  Snowdrop,  we  follow  with  the  Crocus 
of  the  larger  and  bolder  forms,  practically  all  the  Scillas,  the 
Daflodils,  many  of  these  thriving  better  on  the  turf  than  in 
the  border  ,  the  Fritillaria/,  most  at  home  in  a  somewhat 
damp  meadow  ;  the  spring  and  summer  Snowflakes ;  the 
more  sturdy  Tulips  ;  some  of  the  Alliums  ;  such  pendent 
species  as  triquetrum  being  very  beautiful  on  grass.  Then 
we  have  the  Ornithogalums,  Agapanthus  Mooreaniis,  quite 
hardy  ;  the  Apennine  and  nemorosa  groups  of  Anemone, 
in  their  season  ;  the  more  robust  Liliums  ;  the 
DaftodilS’  as  a  rule  healthier  on  grass  than  in  the  border ; 
the  Antholyza,  which  one  hardly  ever  sees  in  such  con- 
ditions  ;  the  stronger  Brodiieas  ;  the  Colchicurns  or  Meadow 
^bfti’ons,  vyhich  almost  require  the  support  of  the  grass  ; 
hritillaria  irnperialis,  the  Crown  Imperial,  a  noble  plant  in 
bold  groups  in  grass  ;  the  stronger  Erythroniums,  none  being 
better  or  prettier  on  grass  than  E.  dens-canis,  the  common 
Dog  s-tooth  Violet ;  the  Eranthis,  and  the  Iris  in  its  more 
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vigorous  forms.  We  have  also  the  Asphodeluses,  the 
Eucomises,  the  Tulips,  though  these,  unfortunately,  are  not 
so  permanent  as  we  should  like  everyvvdiere  ;  Galtonia  can- 
dicans,  noble  in  a  large  group  ;  the  Montbretia ;  the  Mus¬ 
cat  i ;  the  stronger  Pseonias,  such  as  officinalis  and  its 
varieties.  These,  and  a  few  more,  give  us  ample  choice, 
and  wall  give  much  satisfaction  if  treated  aright 

Many  of  the  failures  in  growing  bulbous  plants  in  grass 
arise  entirely  from  want  of  due  care  in  first  planting,  and  in 
failing  to  give  the  bulbs  the  treatment  they  severally  need. 
The  main  cause  of  failure  is  that  of  planting  them  on  the 
lawn,  or  on  grass  which  must  be  cut  before  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  have  fulfilled  their  purpose.  They  should  never  be 
cut  before  they  have  become  yellow,  as  not  until  then  have 
they  stored  in  the  bulb  the  nourishment  required  for  the 
following  year.  However  untidy  the  grass  may  look  from 
the  presence  of  these  leaves,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
not  be  taken  off.  Some  tie  these  leaves  into  a  sheaf-like 
bunch,  but  they  look  even  worse  than  when  in  their  natural 
state,  and  the  leaves  do  not  receive  the  light  and  air  they 
ought  to  have.  It  is  not  difficult  to  contrive  so  that  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  cutting 
Qf  grass  in  the  most  conspicuous  places. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  loss  is  the  hard,  poor  character 
of  the  soil  beneath  the  grass  on  some  lawns.  These  are 
frequently  heavily  rolled,  and  the  earth  thus  becomes  quite 
hard  and  solid,  so  that  the  bulbs  have  not  a  free  root-run,  nor 
have  they  sufficient  nourishment  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
poverished  character  of  the  soil.  Frequently,  also,  they  are 
merely  dibbled  into  the  exhausted  ground  and  left  to  take 
their  chances.  A  piece  of  the  turf  should  be  removed,  and 
the  soil  below  properly  loosened  and  manured,  if  poor,  before 
the  bulbs  are  planted,  when  the  displaced  turf  may  be 
returned  to  its  former  position.  M^ith  these  precautions,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  small  grass  patch  or  a  broad  expanse  of 
well-kept  grass  made  gay.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  bold  groups,  so  that  they  may 
be  out  of  the  way.  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  mowing  machine 
or  the  scythe. 

The  difficulties  of  growing  bulbs  in  the  less  carefully  kept 
places  in  the  grounds  are  much  smaller  than  on  the  lawn  or 
dresied  parts.  Thus  it  is  in  these  semi-wild  places  that  the 
bulb  in  the  grass  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  There 
each  species  can  better  receive  the  treatment  it  requires  or 
prefers.  There  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  station  of  special  soil, 
so  as  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  plant  without  requiring 
to  study  the  effect  of  the  soil  on  the  grass,  as  would  be  the 
case  on  the  lawn  ;  there  more  picturesque  effects  can  be 
studied,  and  lovely  features  introduced.  In  making  these 
plantings  we  should  do  them  with  no  grudging  hand  ;  but 
plant  with  generous  hand,  and  taking  advantage  where  we 
can  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
flowers.  An  ingenious  way  of  arranging  the  bulbs  has  been 
by  means  of  throwing  the  bulbs  down  in  the  place  where  they 
were  to  grow,  and  then  planting  them  in  much  the  same 
grouping  as  they  assumed  on  the  ground.  Here  would  be  a 
dense  group  ;  there  a  scattered  one  ;  and  here  and  there 
would  be  stray  plants.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rules  for  planting  in  grass.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  must,  however,  be  based  on  broad  lines  of  general 
effect,  not  on  finnicking  or  formal  plans.  Nature  must  be  the 
guide.  Now,  too,  growers  can  buy  “  clearing  off”  batches  of 
bulbs  at  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  price.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  pages  may  be  observed  for  these  offers. — S.  Arnott. 

—  - 

The  Common  Bracken. 

Writing  to  an  agricultural  contemporary,  a  correspondent, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  Bracken  seed,  intimates  that  the 
seed  or  spores  are  found  on  the  back  of  some  of  the  fronds, 
and  are  mature  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  or  earlier. 
The  method  he  has  found  ansvv'er  is  to  examine  the  indusium 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  when,  if  the  spores  are  ripe,  this  cover¬ 
ing  is  rolled  back  to  peimit  their  escape.  A  portion  of  the  fertile 
frond  should  be  shaken  into  an  envelope,  and  the  fine  brown 
powder,  the  spores,  sown  on  a  still  day.  As,  however,  it  is  now 
too  late  for  Pteris  aijuilina  to  be  found  in  fruit,  the  fronds  having 
withered  away,  he  advdses  portions  of  the  rhizomes  to  be  cut 
at  once,  and  pegged  out  in  good  leaf  mould,  when  the  roots  will 
soon  take  hold.  A  luxuriant  growth  of  this  handsome  Fern  will 
thus  be  obtained  in  much  less  time  tham  by  raising  plants  from 
spores. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“IIehk  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Bosicles  their  long-established  nursery  at  Rothesay,  on  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Bute,  the  Messrs.  Dobhie  and  Co.  have  had 
seed  grounds  at  Orpington,  in  Kent,  for  fully  seven  years  past. 
Anyone  running  down  to  Tunbridge  Wells  on  the  S.E.  and  C. 
Radway  may  sec  this  nursery,  with  its  area  of  sixty  acres.  The 
land  is  rich  and  fertile  from  the  careful  cultivation  it  has  lately 
received,  though  the  depth  of  brownish-red  surface  strata  is  only 
about  18in  in  some  parts  :  below  this  lies  the  chalk  formation. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  a  vi.sit  to  Orpington  early  in  October, 
1901,  just  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  dry  and  agreeable,  and 
the  season’s  seed  harvest  was  being  gleaned.  Mr.  A.  Ireland 
has  had  control  of  these  seed  grounds  during  the  Dobbies’ 
occupancy.  He  is  a  conscientious  foreman,  a  great  man  for 
work,  and  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  as  a  companion.  I  am 
sure  the  visitor  to  the  grounds  will  always  be  satisfied  under 
his  chaperonage. 

Seed-harvesting. 

When  the  crops  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  ripe  they 
are  at  once  harvested,  and  in  the  case  of  Onions,  Parsley,  Par¬ 
snips,  and  Carrots ;  or  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  Tropeeolums  (Nastur- 
tium.s),  and  other  genera,  the  trusses  are  spread  out  on  mats  in 
glass  houses.  Here  they  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  till 
they  are  thoroughlj'^  ready  to  be  shaken  out  from  their  variously 
constituted  seed  vessels.  Particular  care  is  exercised  to  keep 
all  kinds  strictly  by  themselves,  so  that  no  mixing  may  occur. 
The  third  step  is  that  of  cleaning  and  assorting  the  seeds  by 
means  of  a  cleaning  machine,  in  this  case  worked  by  turning  a 
handle,  which  process  instigates  to  action  several  fanners  situated 
within.  The  roughly  cleaned  seeds  are  filled  into  a  funnel,  just 
as  coffee  beans  are  into  a  grinding  machine,  and  the  fanners  blow 
off  the  “chaff”  and  coverings  from  amongst’ the  seeds.  By  a 
patent  process  the  seeds  are  assorted  according  to  their  sizes. 
The  cleaning  operation  may  have  to  be  again  performed,  till 
finally  the  qualities  are  properly  graduated  and  perfectly  free 
and  clean.  Tlien  they  are  placed  in  bulk,  in  sacks,  and  sent  to 
Rothesay,  from  whence  the  orders  are  executed. 

The  harvesting  of  the  seeds  is  but  the  final  act  in  a  series  that 
all  have  for  the  aim — Perfection — perfection  of  the  final  product. 
Only  the  fine.st  and  fittest  plants  are  chosen  from  the  seed  pans, 
only  the  sturdiest  are  planted  out,  and  only  the  best  developed 
and  stronge.st  are  left  to  mature  seeds.  During  the  flowering 
season  the  plantations  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  weeding  out — 
“  rogueing,”  as  we  term  it — so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  what  quality  of  stock  will  perpetuate  the  special  variety. 
Zinnias,  as  1  have  already  stateu.  are  cultivated  with  gr-eat 
exactness,  for  the  firm  has  a  fame  for  these,  as  w’ell  as  Verbenas, 
Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  Long-spurred  Aquilegias,  Camiianulas, 
Pentstemons,  Marigolds,  annual  Larkspurs,  Celosias,  and 
Antirrhinums,  among.st  flow^ers.  The  pale-coloured  Pentstemons 
are  much  the  more  popular  amongst  growers  at  the  present  time  ; 
the  shades  of  pink,  rose,  rose-mauve,  heliotrope,  and  lavender 
a'^e,  therefore,  receiving  considerable  attention.  The  three  dis¬ 
tinct  colours  in  Antirrhinums  represented  in  the  varieties  named 
Crimson  King,  White  Queen,  and  Yellow  Queen,  will  suit  every-' 
body’s  taste  and  purpose,  and  the  habit  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  plants  themselves  embody  the  acme  of  perfection.  The 
striped  variet’es  were  also  well  represented.  That  Tropseolum 
(or  Nasturtiums,  as  they  are  incorrectly  named)  called  Dobbie’s 
Crimson  is  a  marvel  of  brilliance ;  but  what  are  finer  for  a  pure 
blaze  of  colour  than  a  selection  of  these  dwarf  Tom  Thumb 
Tropieolums  when  grown  in  wide-sirreading  beds?  The  Messrs. 
Dobbie  have  also  a  spotless  white  annual  Delphinium,  a  sport 
from  “  Blue  Butterfly.”  Those  who  grow’  or  know  the  latter 
beautiful  border  subject  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  latest  addition.  For  a  year  or  two,  however,  very  little 
will  likely  be  heard  of  the  w’hite,  for  there  is  but  one  plant  in 
existence. 

Pumpkins,  and  Squashes. 

The  Gourds  are  likely  to  come  into  vei’y  great  prominence 
within  the  next  few  years.  Various  Anns  are  making  them  a 
special  feature  of  their  nurseries,  and  in  their  catalogues.  I  have 
written  of  them  elsewhere,  and  will  only  state  in  tliis  place 
that  Messrs.  Dobbie  grow  forty-two  distinct  kinds. 

Perhaps  vegetable  crops  receive  even  more  jealous  study 
and  petting,  to  induce  their  greatest  excellence,  than  do  the 
flowers.  The  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beets,  Cabbage,  and  Kales  are 
lifted  early  in  the  month  of  October  from  their  summer  quarters, 
and  individually  subjected  to  ocular  inspection.  Just  think  of 
t’  e  time,  and  the  labour,  and  the  cost  of  doing  this  wdiere 
1  lousands  and  thousands  of  each  vegetable  are  growm !  The 
Beets  are  so  far  tested  as  to  i-eceive  each  a  notch  so  that  the 
depth  of  the  colour  of  their  “  flesh,”  may  be  seen :  all  of  those 
that  are  pale-coloured  are  discarded.  The  good  form  and  free¬ 
dom  from  “  forking  ”  are  the  needful  (jualities  required  by  Carrots 
ere  they  are  again  replanted.  These  vegetables  seed,  where  they 
are  planted  after  this  October  examination.  The  Brassicas  (Kale, 
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Cabbage,  Cauliflowers),  though  grown  side  by  side  up  to  this 
period,  ai'e  now  removed  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  possible. 
If  the  variety  of  Kale  or  Cabbage  is  planted,  say,  in  the  western 
limit  of  the  grounds,  another  variety  would  be  taken  away  over 
to  the  south-eastern  corner,  and  so  on — anywhere  out  of  each 
other’s  reach,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  interfertilisation 
by  bees  of  the  distinct  varieties.  I  may  mention  that  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Coloured  Kales  are  grown.  In  bedding,  or  colour 
arrangements  in  borders,  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  see  the 
Coloured  Kales,  such  as  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie,  used  to  have, 
much  more  liberally  grown  in  gardens. 

Golden  Globe  and  Dobbie’s  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  are  specially 
treated  at  Orpington.  During  the  season  these,  too,  are  watched. 
The  largest  and  finest  bulbs  are  eventually  lifted  and  planted  by 
themselves,  and  these  yield  No.  1  quality  (xx) ;  lesser,  but  still 
superior  bulbs  furnish  No.  2  (x) ;  the  rest  are  the  ordinary  seed 
stock.  These  selections  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  firm  that 
supplies  special  exhibition  strains  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
— ^Wandering  Willie. 

- - 

Obitaary. 


Mr.  John  Crosfield,  J.P. 

Readers  of  the  Journal  w’ho  have  ever  visited  the  beautifully 
kept  gardens  at  Walton  Lea,  Warrington,  will  deeply  regret  (as 
I  sincerely  do)  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Crosfield,  J.P.,  the  inore 
than  esteemed  owner  of  this  beautiful  mansion,  and  whose 
gardens,  so  practically  cultivated  hy  Mr.  W.  Kipps,  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all  flower  lovers.  The  late  Mr.  Crosfield  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  Warringtonians  as  one  who  studied  art 
and  nature  in  its  truest  sense,  the  former  by  his  liberal  support 
to  the  art  circles  of  the  town,  and  the  latter  by  his  unbounded 
sympathy  with  the  working  class,  who,  equally  with  himself 
enjoyed  the  lovely  displays  of  Camellias  and  Chrysanthemums, 
which  Mr.  Kipps  had'always  up  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 
The  road  to  Warrington  on  show  days  was  always  a  remembrance. 
May  the  same  kindly  nature  receive  his  just  reward,  and  be  to 
ithers  an  incentive  to  do  likewise. — R.  P.  R. 

Mr.  George  St.  Pierre  Harris. 

Tliis  well-known  cultivator  and  raiser  of  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias  died  at  his  residence.  Sends  Hill  House,  Orpington,  on 
the  26th  ult.,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  94  years.  He  was  always 
present  at  the  exhibitions  of  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  was  invariably  seen  at  the  meetings  of 
the  R.H.S.  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  the  Dahlia  season.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  several  of  the  leading  special  Floricultural  Societies. 
During  the  past  season  he  exhibited  several  promising  seedling 
Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Royal  Aquarium, 
and  Drill  Hall,  and  one,  a  charming  Fancy  variety,  named 
Mariner,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  CrysfAl  Palace, 
and  was  also  awarded  the  Special  Prize  offered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  for  the  best  Fancy  Dahlia  of  the  year.  Of  his  seedling  Show 
varieties,  Standard,  deep  chocolate  red,  distinct  in  colour  and  fine 
outline,  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  R.H.S.  Other  promising  varieties  are  Flower  of  Kent, 
Brilliant,  Queen  of  the  Primroses,  and  Sunset.  During  his  life¬ 
time  Mr.  Harris  filled  certain  public  offices,  and  on  retiring  he 
built  himself  a  delightful  mansion  on  the  high  ground  about 
Orpington ;  and  here  he  found  the  chief  occupation  in  his  charm¬ 
ing  garden.  He  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  florists,  of  ■which  but 
very  few  indeed  are  now  left.  Mr.  Harris  passed  away  quite 
peacefully,  after  a  very  short  illness,  leaving  a  widow  to  mourn 
his  loss. — ^R.  D. 

Sir  Henry  Gilbert. 

The  colleague  who  worked  for  such  an  extended  period  along 
with  the  late  Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  experimentally  in  scientific 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  namely.  Sir  Henrj’’  Gilbert,  has 
now  joined  his  illustrious  predecessor  beyond  this  Vale  of  Tears. 
The  late  Sir  Henry  died  on  Monday,  December  23,  at  Harpenden. 
Sir  Henry  had  control  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Rotham- 
sted,  and  his  life’s  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  issued  con¬ 
jointly  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  himself. 

Sir  Henry  (Dr.  at  that  time)  Gilbert  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chemical  Society  in  1882-3,  but  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  as  far  back  as  1860,  and  in  1867  was  awarded  one 
of  the  Royal  medals  at  the  same  time  as  his  colleague.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  and  Meteorological  Societies,  and  for  six 
years  was  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  Oxford.  In  1880  he 
was  President  of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
which  that  year  met  at  Swansea.  The  jubilee  of  the  Rothamsted 
experiment  was  celebrated  in  1893,  and  a  week  or  two  after  that 
interesting  occasion  Dr.  Gilbert  was  knighted.  At  the  celebra¬ 
tion  a  handsome  silver  salver  was  presented  to  him  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  completion  of  fifty  years  of  unremitting  labour 
in  the  cause  of  agricultural  science,  and  in  an  address  presented 
[  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  following  statement  was 
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made :  “  Your  investigations  into  the  applications  of  chemistry 
to  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the  feeding  of  live  stock  have  been 
of  the  highest  possible  importance  to  the  practical  agriculturist, 
and  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  agricultural  community  at  large  are 
due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  you  for  the  scientific  skill  and 
indefatigable  industry  which  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Rothamsted  researches.” 


The  death  is  reported  from  America  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Knott, 
superintendent  of  the  Public  Gardens  at  St.  John,  N.B.  He  was 
born  on  October  5,  1854,  at  Streatham,  London,  England.  He 
worked  with  his  father  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  a  sister  of  Ambrose  Bassett,  under  George  Barker, 
then  head  gardener  there.  Tw’o  years  later  he  took  charge  of  a 
range  of  houses  at  Clarendon  Nurseries,  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  where  he  soon  became  foreman.  In  1875  he  went  to 
America.  Mr.  Knott  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 


A  Worcestershire  Village  and  Its  Gardens. 


Mr.  Bygrave,  whose  little  daughter  and  the  flowers  she  loves 
were  figured  in  our  la.st  issue  for  December,  1901,  page  586,  sends 
the  following  interesting  letter  from  his  home  in  the  gardens  of 
Rous  Lench  Court,  near  Evesham  ;  — 

“  I  send  you  a  few  notes  of  local  interest,  but  I  feel  it 
requires  a  more  adept  pen  than  mine  to  do  justice  to  this 
wealthy  and  ever-interesting  locality.  I  believe  Rous  Lench 
shares  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  certainly  is  a  model  village.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chafy,  who 
is  both  Rector  and  Lord  of  the  Manor,  encourages  thrift  by  pro¬ 
viding  good  cottages  with  gardens  and  cheap  holdings.  The 
industry  of  Rous  Lench  is  certainly  handicapped,  being  so  far 
from  the  station — seven  miles  from  Evesham,  and  five  to  six 
miles  from  any  other,  with  bad  roads. 

Allotment  Gardens  and  Their  Owners. 

“  One  of  the  most  striking  features  to  stoangers  is  the  nnml)er 
of  allotment  holders,  who  get  their  living  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
from  their  holdings.  The  cottagers  ai'e  thrifty  and  self-support¬ 
ing  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Their  chief  meat  is  home-fed 
and  cured  bacon — on  the  true  Wiltshire  principle  ;  also  vegetables 
and  fruit  from  their  gardens  ;  fruit  for  cider  from  the  trees  which 
are  planted  amongst  the  hedges  that  surround  the  fields;  home¬ 
brewed  beer  ;  honey  from  skeps  and  bar-framed  hives ;  eggs  from 
home-reared  poultry,  and  Birmingham  takes  the  surplus.  [And 
yet,  with  all  this,  people  flock  to  the  towns! — Ed.]  The  staple 
crop  of  the  allotment  holders,  where  the  ground  suits  it,  is 
Asparagus.  This  is  planted  3ft  to  4ft  apart  and  1ft  apart  in  the 
rows.  These  are  ridged  up  in  the  autumn  and  forked  down  again 
in  the  spring.  Soot  and  fish-manure  are  the  most  common 
manures  given,  and  these  are  applied  so  soon  after  cutting  is 
finished  as  possible.  Tomatoes  are  planted  by  the  thousand. 
Early  Evesham  and  Early  Ruby  are  the  varieties  most  generally 
grown.  Peas  are  largely  grown  by  the  farmers,  and  many  have 
already  sown  for  the  first  crop.  Every  class  of  vegetable  is 
grown,  for  whatever  will  pay  is  not  despised. 

Fruit  Culture,  &c. 

“  It  needs  no  pen  to  utter  the  praises  of  the  suitability  of  the 
soil  of  Worcestershire  for  fruit  culture,  especially  stone  fruit. 
Plum  trees  are  planted  by  the  acre,  till  they  resemble  a  large 
Avood.  Strawberries  are  being  planted  more  extensively  ;  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Black  Currants  are  staple  crops,  and  generally  make 
good  prices.  Gillyflowers  (Carnations)  among.st  flowers  are  the 
most  commonly  grown.  These  are  soAvn  in  March,  and,  with 
proper  thinning  become  sturdy  plants  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
We  are  not  so  forward  with  our  produce  in  the  market  in  the 
spring  as  those  more  favourably  situated  nearer  Evesham,  being 
nearly  a  fortnight  later. 

“  The  church  and  churchyard  are  both  pretty  and  interesting. 
The  churchyard  was  once  a  feeding  ground  for  animals,  rough 
and  turbulent;  now  a  place  worthy  of  the  name  ‘God’s  acre.’ 
The  graves  are  kept  uniform  in  shape ;  the  grass  closely  shaven ; 
the  walks  regularly  rolled  and  weeded.  Spring  and  summer 
bedding  plants  enliven  the  borders,  especially  prepared  for  their 
reception.  Many  of  the  tombstones  are  covered  with  climbing 
Roses.  Roses,  neatly  trained,  adorn  the  walls  of  the  sacred 
building.  Shrubs,  artistically  planted,  are  dotted  about  the 
churchyard ;  also  some  fine  clumps  of  the  Pampas  Grass.  The 
shrubs  are  grand  specimens;  they  are  thickly  feathered  down  to 
the  ground,  with  golden  and  dense  green  foliage.  On  each  side 
of  the  church  door  are  a  pair  of  Thuia  aurea,  while  an  avenue  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis  leads  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Park.  Others  are  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  aurea,  Retinospora 
plumosa,  Abies  Nordmanniana,  Irish  and  Chinese  Junipers,  Arau¬ 
caria  imbricaba,  Thuia  gigantea,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  and  not  forgetting  a  grand  old  Yew. 

“  The  Court  and  gardens  are  full  of  historic  interest,  and  their 
voice  will  no  doubt  be  heard  another  day.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 


gardens  are  formed  of  ten  terraces,  bordered  with  wonderful  \cw 
hedges,  clipped  into  various  shapes  and  forms.  The  gai'dens  are 
unique.  The  views  are  scenic  and  majestic,  and  once  seen,  leave 
an  impression  never  forgotten.  From  the  tower  in  the  kitchen 
garden  one  commands  a  grand  and  extensive  view,  looking  over 
the  Vale  of  Evesham  to  the  Broadway  Hills,  and  in  another  posi¬ 
tion  the  Breden  and  Malvern  Hills.  My  next-door  neighbour 
belongs  to  a  nonagenarian  family — herself  nearing  ninety.  She 
was  born  in  the  cottage  which  she  now  inhabits,  and  it  was  only 
by  mistake  she  let  herself  be  led  away  to  sleep  out  of  it  the  only 
one  night  in  her  life.” — Wm.  Bygkave. 


Edinburgh  City  Gardens. 

Overhearing  two  of  my  fraternal  friends  recently  discuss¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  alterations  effected  in  the  arrangement 
of  East  Prince’s  Street  Gardens,  I  became  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  same.  The 
weather  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  admittedly  seasonable 
but  far  from  being  pleasant ;  with  incessant  showers  ol 
sleet,  driven  by  a  chilling  east  wind,  making  most  mortals 
seek  the  shelter  of  some  kindly  roof.  Still,  such  incon¬ 
veniences  must  be  tolerated. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  these  gardens  is  the  great 
care  which  is  taken  to  have  everything  in  the  best  possible 
order — walks  clean,  verges  nicely  kept,  and  borders  with 
their  shrubby  occupants  fresh  and  flourishing.  Many  of 
these  last-named  are  at  present  being  renovated,  the  older 
and  unsightly  plants  being  replaced  with  fresh  everareen 
and  flowering  shrubs.  Noticeable  among  these  are  Laurels, 
Aucubas,  Oval  Privet,  Hollies  green  and  vanegated, 
Spiraeas,  &c.  Passing  mention  may  here  be  made  of  Olearia 
Haasti,  which,  as  an  evergreen  flowering  shrub,  is 
unrivalled  on  account  of  its  adaptability  for  town  planting. 
It  grows  in  almost  any  situation,  and  in  summer  is  beauti- 
ful  sight  when  covered  with  flower.  The  special  feature  oi 
which  I  wish  to  write  a  little  on  this  occasion  is  the  great 
improvement  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  the  city  head  gardenei, 
has  wrought  in  the  remodelling  the  portion  surrounding  the 
Scott  Monument  in  the  East  Gardens.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  i 

Recognising  that  ribbon  borders  bedded  in  much  tne 
same  fashion  every  season  become  monotonous  and  unin¬ 
teresting  even  to  their  most  ardent  admirer,  and  as  it  weie 
impossible  under  the  old  arrangement  to  provide  different 
floral  effects  each  season,  Mr.  McHattie  wisely  decided  on  a 
change.  By  removing  the  walk  which  ran  in  direct  line 
with  the  monument  between  Hvo  lines  of  Elm  trees,  beyond 
the  second  line,  a  fine  oblong  vreen  was  thus  available  next 
to  the  street.  On  this  Mr.  McHattie  has  laid  out  three  lines 
of  beds,  in  shape  oblong  and  circular  alternating,  the  centre 
line  being  of  slightly  larger  dimensions.  These  beds  are  so 
placed  that  artistic  summer  bedding  may  be  indulged  in, 
and  Mr.  McHattie  will,  no  doubt,  do  his  best  to  bring  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  public  garden  into  line  with  the  fine  display  given 
yearly  in  the  large  London  parks.  The  roof  garden  of  the 
Waverley  Market  is  also  to  receive  Mr.  McHattie  s  atten¬ 
tion  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  also  his  genius 
will ’make  itself  evident.  In  conclusion,  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  Mr.  McHattie’s  work  is  that  he  ought  to  recede 
the  hearty  support  of  the  public  in  his  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  change  that  may  be  appreciated.— Scotia. 


Hoar  Frost. 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  season,  hoar  frost  is  prominent 
that  white,  feathery  clothing  which  fairy  lingers  seem  to  liave 
scattered,  so  silently  and  lightly,  over  even  the  minutest  blade 
of  grass.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  we  incline  to  wish  it  Avere  more 
permanent.  Yet  it  is  no  more  tlian  the  frozen  vapour  of  the  air 
dissolved  by  the  sun’s  earliest  beams,  and  rarely  occurring  more 
than  three  or  four  days  successively.  So  short  is  their  succes¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  a  common  saying  in  some  couiitiy  districts,  “  Hoar 
frost  and  gipsies  never  stay  nine  days  in  a  place.”  It  has  been 
well  said  that  at  such  times  silence  and  purity,  as  a  mantle,  are 
thrown  over  the  earth,  and  this  simile  was  suggested  by  the 
colour  of  the  frozen  particles,  and  the  entire  absence  of  wind 
when  they  are  formed.  Hoar  frost  is  nothing  but  frozen  dew. 
Warm  air  holds  more  moisture  than  cold  air  will  ;  cqn.seiiueiitly, 
when  cooled  at  night,  the  air  deposits  some  of  its  moisture.  The 
moisture  so  deposited  is  dew  ;  but  if  the  cold  is  sevc'ri'-  enough 
the  moisture  L'eezos  as  it  is  deposited,  and  then  is  called  a  hoar, 
or  rime,  frost. 
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Deutzia  Liemoinei. 

Flowers  pure  white.  In  comparison  with  other  Deutzias  it 
is  ahead  of  them  all,  in  that  it  blooms  more  abundantly  and 
earlier.  Its  trusses  are  larger,  double,  and  not  single.  Can  be 
readily  forced  with  ordinary  care  in  the  house  in  the  winter 
time  to  bloom  about  Easter,  thus  producing  excellent  flowers 
when  such  a  colour  is  in  greatest  demand.  This  plant  cannot 
fail  to  give  satisfaction  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  use.  It  is 
dwarf  in  growth,  being  about  12in  to  14in  high  when  delivered, 
having  several  branches.  It  is  just  being  introduced,  and  for  a 
plant  possessing  its  characteristics  no  one  should  hesitate  to 
secure  it. 

Xanthoxylum  alatum. 

Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  this  tree  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  (R.H.S.)  on  December  17,  remarking 
that :  — “  The  specimen  shown  is  from  a  large  shrub  growing  at 
The  Grove,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  where  it  annually  develops  its 
fruks  and  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  N.  India,  Nepaul,  Khasia,  and 
China,  the  fruits  and  seed  being  used  by  the  Chinese  both  as  a 
drug  and  a  condiment,  and  known  as  ‘  Hwa-tseaon.’  A  full 
account  is  given  by  the  late  Mr.  D.  Hanbui-y  in  ‘  Science  Papers 
(Notes  on  Chinese  Materia  Medica).’  Mr.  Hanbury  also  read  a 
paper  before  the  Linnean  Society  in  1863  on  a  case  of  presumed 
parthenogenesis  in  Xanthoxylum  alatum  (‘Science  Papers,’ 
p.  318).  The  flowers  of  the  specimen  brought  are  apetalous  and 
appear  to  be  polygamous,  but  although  seed  is  produced  in 
abundance  not  one  lias  yet  germinated.  In  cold  and  frosty 
weather  the  leaves  have  a  curious  habit  of  infolding  the  margins 
until  the  blades  are  like  small  cylinders ;  this  position  continues 
until  the  return  of  mild  weathei’,  when  they  very  slowly  resume 
their  normal  flat  position.  Prof.  Kerner,  in  the  ‘  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Plants,  says  that  from  nine  to  eighteen  buds  are  formed 
in  the  leaf  axil  of  Xanthoxylum,  of  which  Hie  middle  one  is  the 
biggest,  and  grows  out  during  the  following  year  into  a  short  or 
long  shoot.  Tlie  other  small  buds  are  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
cortex  at  the  base  of  the  shoot.  Tliis  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
the  fact  that  although  the  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  yet  the  tree 
will  answer  easily  to  the  knife,  and  can  be  kept  in  good  shape  by 
pruning.” 

Violet  Disease. 

Referring  to  former  communications  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hutton,  of  Donaghadee,  wrote  to  the  Scientific  Committee 
(R.H.S.)  as  follows: — “I  wish  to  bring  another  point  to  your 
notice,  i.e.,  the  question  of  infection  being  carried  through  the 
air,  and  not  being  dependent  upon  contact  alone.  That  this  is 
the  case  will,  I  think,  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  fresh  and 
healthy  plants  which  I  procured  from  Surrey  early  in  September, 
and  which  were  planted  in  fresh  ground  at  least  100  yards  distant 
from  any  affected  plants,  showed  signs  of  the  ‘spot’  very 
shortly  afterwards,  and  in  about  two  months  were  completely 
destroyed.  Every  care  was  taken  to  isolate  these  plants  during 
unpacking  and  other  stages.  It  would  be  of  importance  to 
know  the  experience  of  other  growers  who  have  had  annoyance 
from  this  disease,  and  whether  in  any  case  the  culture  of  Violets 
has  been  successfully  renewed,  and  if  so,  what  length  of  time 
was  allowed  to  pass  before  re-commencing.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  once  the  fungus  has  appeared  or  become  established,  any 
attempt  at  replanting  fresh  stock  will  be  useless,  unless  all 
former  plants  are  destroyed,  and  a  certain  length  of  time 
allowed  to  elapse,  in  order  to  ‘  starve  out  ’  any  germs  which 
might  be  located  in  places  other  than  the  soil  itself,  and  whose 
presence  would  cause  a  return  of  the  trouble.  If  the  vitality  of 
the  spores  under  different  conditions  could  be  determined,  the 
result  might  prove  of  assistance  to  any  grower,  who,  as  in  my 
case,  may  have  had  a  total  loss  of  crop,  but  is  desirous  of  com¬ 
mencing  again,  if  this  could  be  done  with  safety.  Would  you 
kindly  have  my  name  mentioned  in  the  Journal  in  connection 
with  this  matter  of  Violet  disease,  as  I  thereby  may  be  brought 
into  communication  with  others  who  have  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.” 


Clianthus  puniceus  albus. 

Seed  of  a  wliite  blooming  variety  of  Clianthus  punioeus  Has 
reached  me  from  Austraha,  says  a  Continental  seedsman  in  a 
recent  circular,  the  native  home  of  that  beautiful  leguminous 
species,  where  it  is  a  much  prized  shrub  on  account  of  its  splendid 
scarlet  red  flowers.  With  us,  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  it 
makes  a  highly  ornamental,  quick-growing  pot  plant.  As  the 
seed  is  pale-coloured,  and  therefore  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  parent  sort,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  at  least  a  large 
percentage  of  the  plants  will  come  true. 

Grape  Wine. 

No.  1 :  To  Iqt  Grape  juice,  add  3qts  water,  2^1b  brown  sugar, 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved,  and  store  in  an  open  vessel 
for  three  weeks,  covered  with  mosquito  netting  or  cheese  cloth, 
to  protest  against  insects.  Put  in  jugs  and  keep  closely  covered 
until  March  or  April,  then  rack  off,  bottle  and  seal.  No.  2 :  To 
each  gallon  of  juice,  add  lib  white  sugar,  let  stand  three  days, 
skim,  strain,  and  measure,  and  to  each  gallon  add  another  pound 
of  sugar,  let  stand  three  days,  measure,  and  again  add  a  pound 
of  sugar.  Bottle  and  seal.  This  recipe  makes  a  very  rich,  sweet 
wine. — (“  Canadian  Horticulturist.”) 

Bamboos  Stors  Water. 

Bamboos  have  been  discovered  to  be  of  still  greater  useful¬ 
ness  than  ever  in  warm  countries.  Mr.  R.  H.  Yapp,  an  English 
naturalist  who  has  recently  explored  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  reports  the  hitherto  little-known  fact  that  in 
several  species  of  Bamboo  the  hollow  internodes — the  parts  of 
the  stems  between  the  joints — are  stored  with  large  quantities 
of  naturally  filtered  water.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  might 
be  of  great  service  in  an  emergency.  Mr.  Yapp  also  discovered 
two  species  of  Ferns,  growing  on  trees,  whose  thick,  fleshy 
stems  are  filled  with  galleries  tunnelled  by  ants,  the  Ferns  thus 
forming  Living  nests  for  the  ants. 

Potatoes. 

Seed  tubers  of  early  Potatoes  should  be  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
duce  strong  sprouts  by  placing  them  eye  end  upwards  in  shallow 
boxes  in  a  light  position.  For  early  planting  in  frames  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  the  tubers  may  be  encouraged  in  a  warm,  light  place,  partly 
embedding  them  in  light  soil.  For  later  planting,  however,  it 
will  suffice  to  bring  them  on  slowly.  While  early  tubers  are 
forming  strong  sprouts,  the  frames  may  well  be  prepared  for 
their  reception.  A  hotbed  of  manure  and  leaves  firmly  placed 
together  so  as  to  heat  gently  will  form  a  good  base  on  which  to 
place  about  a  foot  of  rich  soil.  Plant  the  tubers  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
15in  asunder.  The  Ashleaf  varieties,  Sharpe’s  Victor,  or  Ring¬ 
leader,  are  good  varieties. — S. 

Hollies. 

The  English  Holly  is  rarely  seen  among  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  in  America,  according  to  the  “  Florists’  Exchange,” 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  there  is  more  than  one 
specimen  of  good  size  to  attest  to  its  hardiness.  There  is  one 
in  our  mind  as  w'e  write,  not  a  mile  away,  5ft  high,  and  full 
of  berries,  happening  to  be  one  of  the  fruiting  kind.  It  is  now 
four  years  since  w'e  saw  it,  but  at  that  time,  in  another  part  of 
this  city,  was  a  specimen  fully  as  tall  as  the  one  mentioned 
above,  but  we  never  saw  berries  on  it.  As  these  trees  had 
stood  their  ground  many  years,  they  had  passed  through  some 
severe  winters.  If  its  hardiness  so  far  north  as  this  was  better 
known,  there  would  certainly  be  a  call  for  this  Holly,  as,  aside 
from  its  own  merits,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  call  for  shrubs 
and  trees  bearing  ornamental  berries  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
As  we  have  mentioned  before,  all  Hollies  are  not  berry  bearing, 
and  unless  one  has  already  borne  berries  a  customer  runs  a 
risk  in  purchasing  it.  Some  of  our  nurserymen  have  made  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  grafting  the  fruit-bearing  one  on  seedling  stocks, 
and  without  question  this  is  good  policy.  Grafted  plants  usually 
bear  at  an  earlier  age  than  others,  and  what  would  sell  better 
at  Christmas  than  some  pretty  live  Hollies  with  berries  in  pots? 
The  raising  of  seedling  Hollies  is  accomplished  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  early  spring,  letting  them  lie  in  the  ground  a  whole 
year.  Florists  handling  Holly  for  Christmas  usually  have 
lots  of  berries  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  containing  it,  and 
these  would  give  them  a  supply  to  commence  with,  in  the  raising 
of  seedlinga. 
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Leek  Dobbie’s  International  Prize. 


Coinpotition  i,s  said  to  be  the  life  of  trade  ;  and  doubtless  up 
to  a  certain  point  this  is  true.  The  axiom  i.s  no  less  applicable 


were  grown  with  an  ultimate  view  to  competition  in  a  very  large 
class,  in  which  thirty-three  entries  were  furnished  for  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.’s  prizes  at  the  Royal  A(|uarium,  Westminster,  on 
September  17,  1901.  The  grower  and  stager  of  this  set  was  Mr. 
W.  Liddell,  Throckley,  Northumberland,  who  led  first.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Liddell  may  send  a  note  for  the  benefit  of  Journal  readers, 


LEEK.  Drii'.p.TE’S  1  XTERX.VTTOXAL  PRIZE.  Size  op  be.st 


to  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator,  for  competition  in  vegetable  or 
flower  growing  is  a  constant  spur  that  urges  the  gardener  to 
better  efforts,  and  more  careful  and  constant.  These  are  the 
thoughts  that  are  with  us  now,  as  we  present  on  illustration  of 
six  such  magnificent  Leeks  as  those  depicted  on  page  17.  They 


Leek,  blanciieu  p.4RT,  IS^in.  long  by  6^in.  ciRcr.MPERENCi:, 

desci'ibing  his  cultural  practice.  The  blanched  part  of  the  best 
Leek  in  Mr.  Liddell’s  collection  measured  13.1in  long  and  G.lin  in 
circumference.  Such  Leeks  can  only  be  grown  from  the  best 
exhibition  strains  of  seed,  and  ‘‘Wandering  Willie’s”  notes  on 
page  14  should  be  read  along  with  this  paragraph. 
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Late  dirisanthemums. 

As  you  were  unable  to  give  me  a  call  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
time  lately,  I  have  sent  you  a  i^hotograph  my  son  took  of 
the  same.  They  have  come  out  very  well.  Reading  in  the 
Journal  last  week  the  article  from  “An  Old  Contributor,”  I 
notice  he  mentions  the  different  sorts  of  Chrysanthemums  he  has 
in  bloom  at  the  present  time,  and  he  says  he  has  a  number  that 
will  not  flower  till  January.  Would  he  kindly  oblige  your 
readers  as  to  the  sorts  those  are? — G.  R.  Peerless.  [We  trust 
he  will. — Ed.] 


Rosariaos  v.  Chrysanihemists. 

I  do  not  know  to  wdiom  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the 
Journal  of  December  19,  sent  to  me  by  post  to  my ‘old  address  a 
few  days  ago. _  In  it  the  chairman  of  the  dinner  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  is  said  to  have  observed  the  report  of  Mr.  Harman 
Payne’s  speech  in  the  Journal  of  Horficulfurr,  where  he  stated 
that  the  Rose  Society  was  chiefly  composed  of  old  spinsters  and 
country  parsons. 

I  have  referred  to  that  report,  and  find;  as  might  be  expected, 
that  in  the  process  of  necessary  condensation  my  speech  at  the 
N.C.S.  annual  dinner  has  been  shorn  of  its  humour,  and  nothing 
but  a  few  dry  bones  left.  In  two  places  it  is  not  verbally  correct, 
nor  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  delivered.  Perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  assure  the  chairman  of  the  N.R.S.  dinner  that  I  never 
mentioned  that  Society  in  my  speech,  and  consequently  never 
said  that  it  was  composed  of  old  spinsters  and  country  clergymen. 
I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the  N.R.S. ,  hut 
I  do  know  what  I  said  concerning  the  popularity  of  the  Rose  and 
the  Chrysanthemum.  To  your  correspondent,  who  indulges  in 
personalities  under  the  shelter  of  a  nom  de  plume,  and  who  has 
not  even  inquired  whether  the  person  he  attacks  is  correctly  re¬ 
ported,  I  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  not  usual  to  enter  into  dis¬ 
cussions  in  the  public  jM'ess  with  such  anonymous  correspondents. 
— C.  Harman  Payne. 

[Even  though  condensed,  we  had  thought  enough  of  Mr. 
Payne’s  speech  at  the  N.C.S.  annual  dinner  was  reported  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  of  humour  which  is  always  present  with  him. 
Our  reporter  is  assured  of  the  correctness  of  his  report  of  Mr. 
Payne’s  expressed  sentiments,  even  though  the  words  he  used 
were  not  printed  literally  as  spoken.  Furthermore,  at  the 
dinner  of  the  National  Rose  Society  our  reporter’s  statements 
were  corroborated  by  another  gentleman  who  had  tlie  better 
advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  Harman  Payne  by  being  nearer  him. 
We  do  not  necessarily  identify  ourselves  with  (or  against)  the 
opinions  of  the  persons  whose  speeches  we  correctly  report ;  nor 
with  correspondents  who  may  take  exception  to  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  these  speeches. — Ed.] 


Mr.  Wm.  Melville:  An  Appreciation. 

The  brief  paragraph  in  the  Jouimal  of  December  12  regarding 
the  retirement  from  active  duties  of  Mr.  William  Melville,  Glen- 
lee,  awakened  memories  which  had  been  semi-dormant  for  some 
time,  and  I  was  carried  back  in  thought  for  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  to  the  time  I  spent  under  him  in  the  gardens  at  Glenlee. 
Vv  ell  do  I  remember  the  long  drive  up  the  banks  of  Loch  Ken 
from  the  railway  station  that  dark,  cold  November  day,  and  the 
hearty  welcome  and  cheering  cup  with  which  I  was  received. 
The  year  passed  by  quickly  and  uneventfully,  yet  there  w'as 
much  that  happened  in  that  brief  year,  much  that  was  learned 
which  has  proved  helpful  in  my^  career  since.  Thirty- nine  years 
of  faithful  service  is  .somethin'-  to  be  proud  of  and  fain  would  we 
add  qur  little  mite  of  gratitude  to  the  great  total  at  this 
auspicious  time. 

Although  of  late  .years  Mr.  Melville’s  name  has  not  appeared 
amongst  the  champions  at  our  great  shows,  it  was  not  always  so, 
If  we  go-  away  back  into  the  seventies  we  find  his  name  amono^st 
the  most  noted  Grace  growers  of  the  day.  The  Glenlee  Grapes, 
both  for  quality  and  weight  of  bunch,  were  considered  no  mean 
opponents. 

International  Show  held  at  Edinburgh  in  1869 
we  find  Mr.  Melville  taking  his  position  amongst  the  prizewinners. 


notably  for  Black  Alicante  and  heaviest  white,  in  which  latter 
he  occupies  second  place,  the  late  Mr.  James  Dickson,  his  friend 
and  mine,  occupying  the  premier  place.  There  grew  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  at  Glenlee  the  finest  pfant  of  Lapageria  alba  that  it 
has  ever  been  m.y  fortune  to  see.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  Melville 
some  years  before  I  went,  in  a  carefully  prepared  border,  and  was 
yearly  making  splendid  growths,  which  flowered  most  profusely. 

Another  thing  I  .saw  at  Glenlee  which  I  have  never  come 
across  again  was  a  huge  plant  of  Passiflora  edulisj  which  bore 
abundance  of  its  egg-shaped  fruits,  the  flavour  of  which,  however, 
did  not  suit  my  palate.  Many  other  things  that  little  para¬ 
graph  brought  back  to  my  memory,  especially  three  tricky  boys, 
no  longer  bo.ys  now,  so  the  least  said  on  this  subject  the  better. 
I  trust,  however,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  may  be  long 
sjiared  together  to  enjoy  their  well-earned  rest,  and  pray  that 
the  Giver  of  all  Good  may  bless  the  evening  of  their  days,  and 
that  “  at  evening  time  it  may  be  light,”  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of — 
Albyn. 


“Hardy”  Fruit  Grown  Under  Glass. 

The  above  title,  under  which  Mr.  Thurstan  has  something  to 
say  of  an  exhibit  at  the  recent  Ipswich  horticultural  show,  entices 
me  to  add  a  line  or  two.  Firstly,  the  Ipswich  schedule  says  the 
judging  will  be  according  to  the  1899  Code  of  Rules,  R.H.S., 
which  ought  to  be  plain  enough  to  anyone,  that  indoor-grown 
fruit  would  not  be  allowed.  Secondly,  as  I  had  the  best  dish  of 
kitchen  and  best  dish  of  dessert  Pears  in  the  show,  I  feel  sure 
my  Pears  are  among  those  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  on  page 
542.  If  so,  the  writer  is  mistaken,  as,  although  I  have  an  orchard 
house,  I  have  not  a  single  Pear  tree  in  a  pot,  and  have  not  grown 
any  in  pots  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  a  dish  of  Apples  or  Pears  in  the  show  that  had  the 
benefit  of  help  under  glass.  All  the  fruit  I  staged  was  grown  on 
cordons  and  pvramid  trees  outdoors. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Thurstan  had  ascer¬ 
tained  the  facts  before  rushing  into  print  ?  Gossip  may  have  been 
rife,  as  a  local  gardener  congratulated  me  on  my  beautiful  Pears, 
and  said,  “Of  course,  they  were  grown  under  glass,?  ”  He  was 
taken  aback  when  I  told  him  they  were  grown  entirely  outdoors, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  given  to  understand  I  grew  them  in 
potvs  in  an  Orchard  House.  Hence  my  reasons  for  thinking  it 
gossip.  The  fruits  I  exhibited  are  all  used,  or  I  would  have  sent 
you  specimens  of  them  to  show  they  can  be  grown  large  without 
the  aid  of  pots  and  glass — the  pap-boat  I  leave  alone. 

Perhaps  the  disheartened  ones  will  reap  the  benefit  of  that. 
I  am  sending  a  specimen  of  Pear,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  off  a 
cordon  carrying  nineteen  fruits.  The  majority  were  larger  than 
this  specimen,  the  heaviest  being  21b  2oz.  Tlie  other  specimen 
is  of  Beurre  Diel,  off  a  cordon  carrying  twenty-eight  fruits.  So 
much  for  thinning  to  four  fruits  on  a  tree. — F.  H.  Kettle. 

[The  specimen  Pears  sent  by  Mr.  Kenty  were  large  for  their 
kind,  and  altogether  highly  creditable.  Judging  from  their 
appearance,  we  do  not  think  they  had  been  nursed  under  glass. 
The  Beurre  Diel  was  luscious  and  highly  coloured.  The  Ipswich 
men  must  just  cultivate  more  painstakingly,  and  beat  Mr.  Kenty 
on  the  next  occasion.] 


Iris  tectorum. 

A  recent  paragraph  in  the  Journal  regarding  Iris  tectorum, 
as  grown  in  the  United  States,  would  attract  the  attention  of 
some  readers  interested  in  the  family  to  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  this  very  pretty  Iris  in  this  country.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  cultivated,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  grown  here, 
though  only  in  a  few  places.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  it  was 
offered  in  a  few  catalogues  of  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
hardy  flowers,  although  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1874. 
It  has  been  in  my  garden  for  several  years  now,  and'  I  think 
that  I  spoke  of  it  once  in  the  course  of  my  “Hardy  Flower  Notes.” 
It  is,  however,  such  a  pretty  Iris  that  it  deserves  another  notice, 
with  some  remarks  upon  its  cultivation,  as  one  has  found  it  here. 
The  plant  itself  has  been  one  for  which  I  have  had  a  special 
fancy  from  having  read  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  grown  on 
the  roofs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  houses.  I  suppose  that  most 
of  us  thought  that  the  natives  of  these  countries  were  of 
jesthetic  tastes,  and  grew  this  Iris  for  its  beauty  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  thought  this,  Mr.  Peter  Barr  has  disillusioned  u^, 
far  it  appears  from  what  he  says  that  it  is  principally  for  its 
utilitarian  qualities  that  Iris  tectorum  occupies  such  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  on  the  houses  of  Japan.  It  seems  that  it  helps  to 
bind  the  thatch  of  the  roof  together,  and  to  form  a  firm  and 
permanent  ridging.  Although  this  rather  lowers  our  impression 
of  the  love  for  flowers  of  these  peoples  of  the  East,  it  need  not 
lower  our  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  itself,  or  make  us 
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because  of  the  combination  of  the  “  dulce  et 
utue  practised  in  China  and  Japan. 

Here,  I  find  that  it  requires  a  warm  and  dry  position,  either 
on  the  top  of  a  sheltered  rockery,  w'all,  or  roof;  on  the  latter, 
however,  it  will  not  flower  well  if  in  an  exposed  position.  Two 
or  three  inches  of  soil  are  quite  enough  when  it  is  on  a  wall  or 
a  slated  roof.  Like  most  other  Irises  of  its  character,  it  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  drought  without  injury. 

In  appearance  I.  tectorum  is  a  handsome  Iris  when  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  large  to  be  produced  on  such  a  small  plant,  and 
are  noticeable  also  from  their  flat  form,  which  reminds  one 
largely  of  that  of  the  varieties  of  I.  Isevigata  or  Ktempferi,  but 
on  a  rather  smaller  scale.  The  colour  is  generally  lilac,  with 
white  markings  on  some  parts  of  the  flower ;  but  there  is  also  a 
rare  white  variety.  The  stem,  which  bears  one  or  more  heads, 
with  from  two  to  three  flowers  in  a  spathe,  is  from  a  foot  to 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  rises  a  little  above  the  leaves.  Tliia 
Iris  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  under  Hance’s  name  of  I. 
tomiolopha,  and  in  some  Continental  catalogues  I  have  met  with 
both  names,  as  if  referring  to  different  plants,  but  as  they  were 
priced  the  same  I  imagine  that  one  plant  does  duty  for  both 
names.  I.  tectorum  is  the  name  given  by  Miquelon,  and  has 
been  preferred  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  his  handbook  of  the  genus. 
This  Iris  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  admire  a 
class,  or  rather  genus,  of  plants  possessing  so  many  claims  upon 
those  who  like  flowers  of  the  highest  types  of  floral  beauty. — 
S.  Arnott,  Dumfries. 

- - 

Seedling  Carnations. 

As  Winter  Flowering  Plants. 

About  three  weeks  ago  we  received  from  Mr.  Camm  a 
charming  boxful  of  seedling  Carnation  flowers,  about  which 
a  note  appeared,  and  the  sender  of  the  beautiful  flowers  now 
contributes  the  following  cultural  notes,  which  we  trust  will 
be  of  service  to  others  hoping  also  to  produce  good  Carna¬ 
tions  during  winter :  — 

The  following  method  I  can  commend  to  anyone 
desirous  of  having  a  profusion  of  Carnation  blooms  to  cut  in 
winter,  or  to  use  as  decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory, 
at  a  very  small  outlay  of  labour,  and  which  I  have  found  very 
satisfactory.  The  variety  found  most  productive  of  bloom 
in  winter  is  Riviera  Market,  and  if  the  seeds  are  obtained 
from  a  good  firm,  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  flowers  will  be 
double.  The  colours  range  from  pure  white  to  scarlet,  and 
all  shades  of  pink,  salmon,  and  blush,  with  a  few  yellows  and 
yellow  grounds. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  March,  and  raised  in  a 
warm  house,  nursing  them  carefully  through  the  early  stages 
of  growth.  When  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  to  handle, 
they  must  be  pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil. 
Place  them  deep  enough  for  the  seed  leaves  to  touch  the  soil, 
and  keep  them  in  a  warm  house  or  pit  until  well  established, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  to  harden  before 
planting  outside.  About  the  middle  of  May  is  a  good  time 
to  put  them  in  their  summer  quarters,  which  should  be  a 
sunny  border,  previously  well  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
allowing  a  space  of  18in  from  plant  to  plant.  Keep  the  soil 
well  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds  and  the  surface 
from  becoming  hard. 

When  they  have  begun  to  grow  well,  pinch  out  the  point 
of  the  leading  shoot,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  out 
freely,  and  make  bushy  plants.  Attention  must  be  given 
them  in  tying  to  neat  sticks,  to  prevent  them  being  broken  by 
the  wind,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  a  mulching  of 
spent  Mushroom  dung,  or  other  light  material,  is  beneficial 
to  them,  when  they  will  grow  very  fast.  About  the  end  of 
September  they  will  be  ready  for  lifting,  and  potted  into  pots 
suitable  to  their  size.  The  best  will  take  one  of  lOin,  and 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  plants.  They  will  be  full  of  buds 
at  the  time  of  lifting,  when  any  single  ones  can  be  weeded 
out.  Afterwards  keep  in  a  close  house  dr  frame,  and  fre¬ 
quently  syringe  on  bright  days,  when  they  will  soon  become 
well  rooted,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a  gre'enhouse,  or  any 
light  position  with  a  night  temperature  of  not  less  than  45deg. 
A  little  will  make  them  open  quicker  ;  but  the  bloom  does 
not  stand  so  well  as  from  a  cooler  temperature.  If  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  followed,  a  liberal  reward  will  recompense  the  culti¬ 
vator  for  his  trouble,  in  having  abundance  of  bright  flowers 
through  the  winter  of  this  popular  flower. — Wm.  Camm, 
Battle  Abbey,  near  Hastings. 


Societies. 


Royal  Meteorlogical  Society. 

Tiie  monthly  meotiiig  of  this  society'  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Listitution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminster, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Hollo 
Russell  read  a  paper  entitled  “  Further  Observations  and  Con¬ 
clusions  in  Relation  to  Atmospheric  Transparency.”  For  a 
number  of  years  past  he  made  daily  observations  on  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  at  Haslemei'e,  Surrey,  and  in  the  paper  he 
gave  the  results  of  the  same.  The  principal  conclusions  derived 
from  these  observations  are:  Haze  and  fog  are  commonly  caused 
by  the  mixture  of  cm-rents  at  different  temperatures.  These 
currents  may  be  local  or  general,  high  or  low.  Thick  haze  or  fog 
not  dependent  on  differing  currents  ls  rare  ;  but  differing  currents 
frequently  come  into  contact  without  producing  haze  or  fog,  and 
fairly  clear  weather  under  opposite  currents  is  not  uncommon. 
A  fog  may  generally  be  taken  ipso  facto  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  conflict  of  currents,  and  pre¬ 
valent  fog  or  haze  commonly  signifies  that  a  different  wind  exists 
at  a  high  level  from  that  on  the  surface  or  at  a  slight  elevation. 
Hie  production  of  fog  or  haze  by  mixing  currents  depends  chiefly 
on  differences  in  their  temperature.  Broadly  extended  westerly 
winds  with  westerlv  upper  currents  are  the  clearest,  and  visibility 
may  reach  the  highest  figures  during  their  prevalence,  whether 
they  are  dry  or  nearly  saturated.  Easterly  and  north  winds  are 
the  most  hazy,  owing  to  the  ordinarj^  upper  current  from  the 
west  being  seldom  displaced  by  them,  and  to  the  mixture  of  these 
masses  of  air  of  different  temperatures.  When,  as  an  exception, 
east  and  north  winds  are  clear,  it  may  be  iiresumed  without 
direct  evidence,  that  the  upper  current  coincides  with  them  in 
direction.  In  winter,  therefore,  unusual  clearness  in  these  winds 
often  signifies  a  long  spell  of  frost.  The  other  papers  read  were; 
“  Remarkable  Phosphorescent  Phenomenon  Observed  in  the 
Per.sian  Gulf,  April  4th  and  9th,  1901,”  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hoseason  ; 
and  “The  Mechanical  Principle  of  Atmospheric  Circulation,”  by 
Captain  R.  A.  Edwin,  R.N. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’. 

Mr.  Sidney  Baker,  gardener  to  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth-King, 
read  a  paper  at  last  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association,  held  at  the  Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  “  Melons  and 
Cucumbei-s.”  Dealing  with  the  culture  of  Melons,  he  said  that 
fruit,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  most  difficult  to  culture,  as  the 
young  plants  were  so  apt  to  be  crippled  either  with  black  or 
green  fly,  or  by  mildew.  As  to  the  raising  of  the  plants,  he 
thought  it  was  best  to  do  so  in  small  pots.  The  seeds  should  not 
be  watered  until  they  appeared,  and  then  with  lukewarm  water, 
for  the  soil  from  the  loam  stack  was  generally  moist  enough  to 
cause  germination.  Having  alluded  to  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  the  question  of  their 
training  was  dealt  with,  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  that 
attention  was  not  bestowed  on  them  wdiioh  tliey  deserved. 
They  were  often  allowed  to  make  too  much  vine,  had  to  be 
mutilated,  and  as  a  consequence  received  a  severe  check.  The 
best  plan  was,  if  growing  in  a  house,  to  pick  out  all  side  shoots 
until  the  trellis  was  reached,  when  the  leading  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  to  the  top  of  the  house.  Before  that,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  was  desired  to  get  five  or  six  Melons  on  a  plant,  the 
first  two  or  three  side  shoots  must  be  stopped  at  their  second 
leaf.  The  lateral  shoot  that  came  would  throw  a  Melon,  which 
would  open  its  flowers  as  the  same  time  as  the  shoots  on  the  top 
of  the  plant.  They  would  then  have  a  crop  of  five  or  six  Melons. 
Touching  on  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  Mr.  Baker  remarked  that 
when  ripening  commenced  the  more  air  that  was  admitted  in  a 
reasonable  way,  so  as  not  to  lower  the  temperature  too  much, 
the  better  flavour  the  fruit  Avould  be.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
fi'uit  commenced  to  change  colour  a  little  air  should  remain  in 
the  house  or  frames  all  night.  The  house  and  plants  should  t  o 
kept  reasonably  dry,  or  the  fruit  was  very  apt  to  crack.  The 
subject  was  admirably  dealt  with,  sound  advice  being  given  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Melon  plant  in  all  its  stages.  On  tlu' 
subject  of  Cucumber  growing,  Mr.  Baker  said  the  growing  of 
this  plant  was  something  the  same  as  the  other ;  but  the 
Cucumber  did  better  in  a  stronger  mixture,  and  was  not  (juite 
.so  faddy  about  the  loam  being  fibry  and  lumpy.  As  regarded 
sunshine,  the  Cucumber  must  be  treated  ((uite  differently  to  the 
Melon,  for  whereas  the  latter  could  do  with  all  the  sunshine  it 
could  possibly  have,  the  Cucumber  must  have  partial  shade. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  Cucumber  house  or  frame  must  be  kept 
much  more  moist,  and  in  this  respect  Avas  the  great  difficulty  of 
groAving  the  tAvo  plants  in  one  house.  The  Cucumber  A\ns  trained 
differently  to  the  Melon,  being  alloAved  to  make  as  much  vine 
as  possible  until  the  frame  or  trellis  Avas  covered.  Some  people 
hardly  gave  Cucumbers  any  air,  but  he  did  not  favour  that 
method,  believing  it  Avas  better  to  give  them  air  early  in  the 
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morning  according  to  the  outside  temperature,  increasing  the 
supply  as  tlie  sun  rose,  shutting  up  the  house  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  If  the  plants  umre  well  looked  after  during  the  first  six 
weeks  or  two  months  there  was  not  much  danger  of  their  being 
attacked  by  fly  or  any  other  pests.  A  rather  long  and  eminently 
practical  discussion  took  place,  many  valuable  hints  being  given 
on  the  growing  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers.  There-  was  an 
exceedingly  keen  competition  for  the  best  three  roots  of  Beet, 
all  the  specimens  being  very  fine.  The  entries  numbered  nine, 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  ; — 1,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cole,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  Heberden,  C.B.  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  Baker,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Bradley  Rowe ;  3,  Mr.  J.  Langdon,  Parr  Street.  Votes  of 
thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  Baker  for  his  paper,  and  Mr.  James 
Weeks,  of  Stoke  House  Gardens,  for  presiding. — (“  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gazette.”) 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  association  took  place  on 
Thursday,  December  19,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Restaurant,  Bristol, 
and  was  in  every  respect  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  one. 
Sixty-seven  members  and  friends  sat  down,  including  several 
visitors  from  other  societies,  under  the  able  and  genial  chair¬ 
manship  of  W.  A.  Garaway,  Esq.,  of  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co., 
Durdham  Down  Nurseries.  The  chairman  proposed  the  loyal 
toasts,  and  after  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  Mr. 
Brooks  gave  “  The  Army  and  Navy,”  Mr.  John  Bradner  respond¬ 
ing.  The _  toast  of  the  evening,  to  the  “Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,”  was  then  given 
by  the  chairman.  In  an  eloquent  address  he  stated  what  useful 
and  excellent  work  this  society  is  doing.  Eighteen  lectures  by 
practical  horticulturists  are  given  throughout  the  year,  from 
which  members  were  able  to  carry  away  valuable  information, 
which  not  only  made  them  better  qualified  gardeners,  but  more 
valuable  servants,  and  he  urged  all  lovers  of  gardens  around 
Bristol  to  connect  themselves  with  this  association.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  had  made  rapid  strides  since  its  formation,  having  now 
a  membership  of  considerably  over  100  members.  Mr.  Binfield, 
vice-chairman  of  the  association,  suitably  replied.  Mr.  H. 
Kitley  then  gave  “Kindred  Societies,”  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Poole,  Vallanoe,  and  Mel¬ 
ville.  “The  Horticultural  Trade  ”  being  the  next  toast,  Mr.  W. 
Ellis  Groves,  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  society,  remarked 
on  the  help  the  association  had  received  from  the  local  nursery¬ 
men,  by  valuable  prizes  given  at  numerous  meetings,  and  by 
making  known  the  objects  of  the  society  to  the  gardening  fra^ 
ternity  of  the  district.  Mr.  Parker,  responding,  offered  to  the 
committee  a  prize  for  the  two  best  essays  on  “  The  Eucharis.” 
Mr.  Lee  proposed  “  The  Visitors,”  and  Mr.  Harris  responded. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  much  enhanced  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Smith,  Parkman,  Bradner,  Maddocks,  Melville,  Perry, 
and  Kitley,  who  rendered  some  excellent  songs.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Binfield,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mehdlle,  the  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  meeting  was  accorded  the  chairman  with  musical 
honours,  for  the  very  great  help  the  society  had  received  from 
his  hands  financially  and  otherwise,  and  who  had  been  so  willing 
at  all  times  to  assist  the  association.  The  singing  of  “Auld 
Lang  Syne  ”  and  the  rendering  of  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  brought 
to  a  close  a  most  enjoyable  evening. — H.  K. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  association,  held  at 
the  Parish  Room  on  Monday,  December  16,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox, 
of  Tile  Gardens,  Aldermoor  House,  gave  a.  lecture  on  “Some 
Familiar  Wild  Birds,”  with  special  reference  to  the  good  and 
harm  they  do.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presided.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Miles,  read  a  letter  apologising  for  the  non-attendance  of  Mr. 
J.  King  Allen.  Mr.  Wilcox’s  lecture  was  full  of  importance  and 
interest  to  the  gardener  and  farmer,  as  the  wild  birds  formed  a 
far  more*  important  place  in  the  economy  of  Nature  than  most 
of  them  thought.  He  expressed  himself  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Act,  especially  as  regards  the 
rarer  birds,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  the  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Birds  had  this  year  offered  prizes  of  £5  and  £10  for  the 
most  useful  papers  upon  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  “  Bird 
and  Arbour  Day  ”  in  England.  Birds  seem  to  be  gifted  with 
voracious  appetites,  and  were  said  to  eat  per  day  more  than 
their  own  weight  in  food.  Though  all  birds  have  not  such  appe¬ 
tites,  they  have  all  good  ones,  and  it  was  fortunate  they  had, 
when  they  came  to  consider  the  great  variety  of  insect  life  in 
the  air  and  ground.  The  lecturer  classed  the  birds  under  three 
different  heads:  VIZ.,  seed-eaters,  insect-eaters,  and  birds  of 
prey.  Ihe  bullfinch,  he  said,  was  very  useful  in  destroying 
vmed  seeds,  but  it  was  very  troublesome  to  the  fruit  grower  in 
destroying  the  buds  in  winter  and  spring.  The  chaffinch  is  also 
a  seed  and  bud  eater;  also  the  greenfinch  and  sparrow.  As 
in^ct-eaters,  Mr.  Wilcox  named  the  goldfinch,  yellowhamnier, 
robin,  martin,  swallows,  linnet,  tits,  woodpecker,  Ac.  The 
starling  was  a  bird  against  which  little  could  be  said  except  that 


it  helped  itself  to  a  Cherry  or  two.  Birds  of  prey  are :  the  owl 
(this  is  a  friend  to  the  gardener,  inasmuch  that  he  catches  mice, 
Ac.),  the  hawk,  kestrel,  magpie  (which  is  very  fond  of  green 
Peas),  jay,  Ac.,  were  all  friends  in  their  way,  by  keeping 
down  the  number  of  smaller  birds.  A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed 
by  Major  Douglas,  R.E.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thorn,  to  Mr.  Wilcox 
for  the  most  able  lecture  brought  a  very  instructive  , evening  to 
a  close.  Mr.  Wilcox  gained  the  society’s  certificate  of  merit  for 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — J.  M. 


Pear,  General  Waucliope. 


A  late-keeping  seedling  Pear,  with  every  circumstance  of 
being  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  dessert  varieties.  The 
illustration  is  from  a  sketch  by  our  artist,  Mr.  George  Shayler, 
and  is  true  in  size  and  general  appearance.  The  skin  is  greenish 
yellow,  flesh  soft,  juicy,  and  melting.  The  flavour  certainly 
partakes  of  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  which,  with  Duchesse  d’Angouleme 


Pear,  General  Wauchope. 


variety,  were  the  parents.  The  raiser  was  Mr.  Charles  Ross, 
gardener  to  Captain  Carstairs,  at  Welford  Park,  and  whose 
portrait  we  gave  in  our  issue  for  October  10,  1901.  He  has 
raised  some  fine  seedling  Apples,  but  seems  not  to  have  devoted 
h  s  attention  to  them  exclusively.  The  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  this  Pear  an  Award  of  Merit  at 
the  meeting  of  December  17,  when  it  was  at  its  best.  It  is 
named  after  the  famous  Scottish  General  who  gallantly  fell,  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  before  Cronje’s  guns  at  Magersfontein. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.  —  “  Crampton’s  Magazine;”  a 
literary  magazine  of  excellence  :  new  story,  entitled  “  Johanna,”  by 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.  January,  1902  ;  London.  Price  6d.  *  * 
“  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia:  ” 
articles  on  Vine-growing  in  Bordeaux ;  Insectivorous  Birds  of  W.A. ; 
Woodiness  in  the  Passion  Fi’uit ;  How  to  get  lad  of  the  Woolly  Aphis  ; 
The  Future  of  the  Fruit  Industry  ;  Ac.  *  “  The  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culturist.”  *  *  “  Bulletin  of  New  York  Botanical  Garden,”  issued 

May  27,  1901 ;  vol.  2  ;  No.  6.  We  will  have  occasion  to  make  further 
note  of  this.  *  *  “  Pacific  Fruit  World,” 


Jainiary  2, '1902. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE. — In  order  to  liave  fruit  ripe  with  cer¬ 
tainty  early  in  May  the  house,  if  not  yet  started,  must  be  set 
to  work  without  delay.  Fire  heat  may  be  employed  to  maintain 
a  temperature  of  40deg  at  night,  and  45dog  in  the  day,  advancing 
to  56deg  or  even  G5deg  with  sun  heat,  ventilating  at  SOdeg,  and 
•closing  at  that  point.  Sprinkle  the  trees  occasionally  only  in 
dull  weather,  and  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  when  bright. 
Ventilate  very  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  avoid  hasty  treatment 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Examine  the  trees  carefully,  and 
if  there  is  the  least  trace  of  aphides  fumigate  the  house  re- 
ipeatedly,  or  syringe  the  trees  with  some  approved  insecticide 
for  the  thorough  extirpation  of  the  pests.  Trees  in  pots  must 
not  be  neglected  for  water,  supplying  it  repeatedly,  if  necessary, 
to  thoroughly  moisten  the  balls  through  to  the  drainage. 

CUCUMBERS. — Where  winter  Cucumbers  are  not  grown,  or 
the  supply  from  April  forwards  is  obtained  from  pits  and  frames, 
seed  should  now  be  sown  for  planting  next  month,  either  in 
houses  or  manurej-heated  pits  and  frames.  The  fermenting 
materials  should  now  be  in  course  of  preparation  for  making  up 
the  beds.  If  no  convenience  exists  for  raising  the  plants  a  bed 
of  fermenting  materials  should  be  made  up  forthwith,  the  seed 
to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  bed  affords  a  suitable  temperature  of 
70deg  to  75deg  top  heat,  and  Sodeg  to  90deg  bottom  heat.  Plants 
from  this  sowing  will  be  available  for  house  planting  to  afford  a 
supply  of  fruit  from  about  the  middle  of  April  onwards.  Telegraph 
and  Rocliford’s  Market  Favourite  are  good  varieties  either  for 
home  use  or  marketing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
The  trees  started  last  month  are  advanced  for  blossoming.  When 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  the  night  temxrerature  may  be 
maintained  at  50deg  to  55deg  in  mild  weather,  40deg  to  45deg 
when  severe,  55deg  by  day  when  the  sky  is  overcast,  65deg  by 
day  from  sun  heat,  and  if  the  air  be  mild  a  few  degrees  more 
may  be  allowed  with  free  ventilation.  Syringing  the  ti’ees  must 
•cease  when  the  blossoms  sho.w  colour,  but  a  genial  atmosphere 
should  be  secured  by  damping  the  floor  and  borders  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  early  afternoon  of  bright  days,  having  recourse  to  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  such  surfaces  only  in  dull  weather. 
Ventilate  freely  when  the  external  conditions  are  favonrable, 
and  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  choose  the  warmest  and  driest  part 
•of  the  day,  ijreferably  before  or  within  an  hour  of  the  sun  passing 
the  meridian,  for  aiding  its  distribution  by  shaking  the  tree  or 
trellis,  or  taking  a  camel’s-hair  brush,  or  feather,  and  gently 
•applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigmas.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  of 
pollen  of  any  variety  it  may  be  taken  from  those  that  afford  it 
pjentifully,  and  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers  sjiarsely 
■furnished  with  that  essential  of  fertilisation,  and  securing  of  a 
good  set  of  fruit.  The  inside  border  must  not  be  neglected  for 
water,  but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  by  needless  applications, 
especially  of  liquid  manure,  and  afford  sufficient  pi’otection  to 
the  outside  border  for  the  exclusion  of  frost. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.— This  may  be  the  first  in  many 
•establishments,  the  house-  containing  trees  of  Hale’s  Early, 
Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  Dymond,  Noblesse,  and  other  mid¬ 
season  Peaches,  with  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  and  Humboldt  Nectarines,  and  intended  to  afford  ripe 
fruit  at  the  end  of  May  or  eai'ly  in  June,  should  now  be  started. 
Damp  the  house  and  trees  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
former  must  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry  before  nightfall ; 
and  in  dull  weather  the  syringing  should  be  omitted,  or  had 
recourse  to  occasionally  only.  Turn  the  heat  on  in  the  morning 
so  as  to  secure  oOdeg  through  the  day,  ventilating  at  that  tem- 
Tperature,  and  allowing  it  to  rise  to  6.5deg  with  free  ventilation. 
Sufficient  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  temperatui-e  of  40deg  to  45deg 
will  bring  the  trees  on  quite  fast  enough.  The  inside  borders 
unust  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  by  -  repeated 
waterings,  but  where  the  roof-lights  have  been  removed  water 
will  not  be  required  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  freely. 
The  ontside  border  should  be  protected  with  litter;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  covering  to  prevent  chill  from  snow  and  the  soil 
being  frozen. 

LATER  HOUSES. — These  should  be  put  in  order  forthwith, 
and  if  any  trees  are  swelling  the  buds  more  rapidly  than  is 
ffesired,  a  covering  of  mats  over  the  lights  will  prevent  the 
temperature  being  raised  by  the  sun  heat  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  flowering  will  be  retarded  considerably.  Where  the  roof- 
lights  have  been  removed  the  buds  are  as  yet  quite  dormant, 
;and  the  lights  may  remain  off  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting 
the  trees,  or,  in  the  case  of  later  houses,  until  the  buds  comipenoe 


swelling.  Pruning  may  then  be  effected  and  the  lights  replaced, 
which  will  not  be  required  until  the  end  of  February  or  later. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. — The  earliest  plants  must  not 
be  pushed  too  rajiidly,  especially  in  severe  weather,  50deg  to 
55deg  at  night  being  sufficient  for  those  that  wore  started  at  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  and  GOdeg  to  65deg  by  day ;  but  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  therefore  5deg  less  in  the  absence 
of  sun,  the  weather  being  cold,  is  advisable.  Scrutinise  the 
plants  closely,  and  if  any  aphides  are  found  fumigate  the  house, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  pests  before  the  flowers  appear.  Mildew 
sometimes  fastens  on  the  oiiening  buds.  In  that  case  dust  with 
a  powder  formed  of  two  parts  sulxihur  and  one  paiL  air-slaked 
lime.  Place  more  plants  on  shelves  in  Peach  houses,  or  in 
vineries  started  about  this  time.  The  jiots  should  have  the 
drainage  rectified  if  necessary,  the  surface  soil  removed  or  freed 
of,  moss  or  other  matter,  and  be  washed  clean.  A  top-dressing 
may  be  given  of  rich  material,  say  horse-droppings  rubbed 
through  a  iin  sieve,  with  a  third  part  of  turfy  loam  and  a  little 
approved  fertiliser  mixed  with  it.  La  Grosso  Sueree,  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  Royal  Sovereign,  President,  Noble,  and 
Auguste  Nicaise  are  suitable  varieties  for  introducing  now. — 
St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 


THE  SOIL. — The  best  results  in  vegetable  culture  are  only 
attained  by  first-class  cultivation.  Deepening  and  enriching  the 
soil  on  which  crops  are  to  be  grown  may  be  carried  out  now 
better  than  at  any  season,  as  there  is  now  the  greatest  area  of 
ground  vacant.  Trenching  and  loosening  the  subsoil  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  because  it  is  usually  only  at  this  season 
that  the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  cariying  out  the  work 
can  be  commanded.  Manuring,  where  essential,  may  also  be 
done  at  the  same  time.  In  trenching  avoid  burying  the  surface 
soil,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fertile  condition,  and  capable 
of  bearing  crops.  The  surface  is,  however,  immensely  benefited 
by  the  judicious  improvement  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  su^oeriority 
of  trenched  ground  will  be  evident  during  dry  periods  in  summer. 
Where  trenching  is  not  possible,  deep  or  double  digging  and 
ridging  are  good  methods  of  ameliorating  and  pulverising  stub¬ 
born  particles,  especially  if  the  ground  is  left  rough  to  admit 
frost. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  STICKS. — Where  these  are  to  be  had  for 
cutting  and  preparing,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  secure  them.  Quantities  of  both  may  be  prepared 
from  prunings  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  the  best  should  be  so 
utilised.  Brushwood,  and  the  undergrowth  in  woods  comprising 
Beech,  Birch,  and  Hazel,  will  furnish  excellent  material  for 
Pea  sticks.  Short,  as  well  as  long,  sprayey  pieces  ought  to  be 
secured.  Even  if  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  garden  cannot 
be  obtained  it  will  supplement  the  stock  from  other  sources. 
Trim  all  ready  for  use,  sharpening  the  ends  to  a  point  for  insert¬ 
ing  in  the  ground.  Look  over  the  stock  of  last  season’s  sticks 
and  discard  all  that  are  too  rotten  for  further  use.  Stakes  for 
other  uses  may  well  be  obtained  and  prepared  now.  Pea  sticks 
will  be  rendered  more  shapely  for  use  if,  when  prepared,  they 
are  placed  together  and  weighed  down  wfith  logs  of  wood. 

TOMATOES.— With  a  good  heat  of  GSdeg  to  70deg  at  com¬ 
mand,  Tomatoes  may  be  raised  from  seed  to  produce  an  early 
spring  crop.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  light  soil  in  Sin  pote.  When 
the  seed  germinates  give  abundance  of  light  to  maintain  the 
plants  sturdy,  and  pot  on  as  required.  Winter  Beauty,  Duke  of 
York,  and  Earliest  of  All  are  suitable  varieties  for  present  sowing. 
Seedlings  from  autumn  sowing  must  be  potted  in  small  pots  and 
kept  progressing  in  abundance  of  light  and  a  brisk  temiaerature. 

RHUBARB. — The  forcing  of  Rhubarb  becomes  less  difficult 
as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  but  for  the  present  a,  good  tempera¬ 
ture  is  required.  Surround  the  clumps  of  roots  with  a  little  soil, 
and  afford  a  good  soaking  so  that  the  crowns  can  be  kept  moist. 
Keep  in  semi-darkness,  or  cover  with  pots  or  boxes. 

SEAKALE. — Continue  to  place  strong  roots  having  bold 
crowns  in  pots  or  boxes  of  soil,  or  plant  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  forcing  house.  Regulate  the  supply  so  as  to  form 
an  unbroken  succession  according  to  the  demand. 

SALADS. — Lettuce  and  Endive  in  framea  must  be  kept  freely 
ventilated  in  suitable  weather,  also  removing  decayed  and  yellow 
leaves.  Place  Chicory  and  Dandelion  roots  in  boxes  of  soil  to  force 
in  a  dark,  warm  place;  while  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown 
frequently  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  boxes  placed  in  a  warm 
structure. — Lymington,  Hants. 

—  - 

Ad  Obs’jver’s  Kotes. 


Fri.  3 
Sat.  4 
Sun.  5 
Mon.  6 
Tu.  7 
Wed.  8 
Thrs.  9 


January  3-9.  Plants  dedicateu  to  each  day. 


Rosemary  flowers. 

Wren  sings. 

Garrya  flowers. 

Lilac  sliows  gi’ow’th. 

Plough  Monday. 

Redbreast  commences  singing. 
Honeysuckle  leaves  opening. 


Hazel. 

Stinking  Bear’s-foot. 
Rigid  Screw  Moss. 
Portugal  Laurel. 
Yellow  Tremella. 
Common  Laurel. 
Furze  or  Gorse. 
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Trade  Catalogaes  Received. 

Carter  Co..  High  Holborn,  London. — Seeds. 

McHattie  &  Co.,  seed  mercdiants,  Chester. —  Seeds. 

Tlioinas  ^lethven  &  Sons,  seed  merchants,  Edinburgh. — Seeds. 

Win.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltliam  Cross.  Heids. — Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries. 
John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. — Seeds. 

F.  Roemer,  seed  grower.  C^luedlinlnirgh,  Germany. — Seeds. 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Southampton. — Seeds. 
The  Vineries.  Ltd.,  nurserymen,  florists,  &c.,  Acoek’s  Green,  Birming¬ 
ham. — Plants  and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Wells  A  Co.,  litd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey, — Chrys- 
antheviums. 

John  Wood,  seedsman  and  grower,  Penrith. —  Seeds. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  .Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustiflable 
trouble  and  expense. 

PLUM  AND  PEARS  FOR  SOUTH-WEST  ASPECT  (H.  E.  B.). 
— Kirke's  Plum  is  one  of  the  finest,  being  large,  deep  purple  in  colour ; 
or  if  you  require  a  l  ellow  one.  Jefferson  coming  in  early  in  September 
is  excellent.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  coming  at  the  end  of  September  is 
unrivalled.  Pears :  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  and  Glou 
Morgeau.  If  you  require  an  early  one  Beurrd  de  I’Assomption. 

SIZE  OF  A  TENNIS  COURT  (A.  B.,  Glasgow).— Would  you 
kindly  let  me  know,  through  the  Journal,  what  the  proper  size  is 
of  a  “  tennis  lawn,”  or  “  court,”  and  whether  it  is  best  on  grass 
er  made  up  and  covered  with  ashes  or  blaes?  You  might  also 
say  what  the  size  of  a  croquet  green  ought  to  be.” 

[A  court  for  the  single  game  is  27ft  wide  and  78fb  long,  and 
for  the  double  game,  78ft  long  and  36ft  wide.  The  posts  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  net  should  be  placed  3ft  beyond  the  sides.  It  is 
necessary  to  allow  a  margin  at  each  end  and  at  both  sides  for 
facility  of  playing  the  game  and  for  on-lookers — say,  18ft  at  each 
end  and  12ft  at  each  side.  To  play  croquet  it  requires  a  lawn  or 
court  similar  in  size  to  a  tennis  lawn,  as  the  ground  wears  more, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  play  constantly  on  the  same  spot.  The 
lawn  or  court  is  best  on  grass,  this  being  well  made,  and  not 
using  either  ashes  or  other  opening  material,  though  these  may 
be  employed  for  rendering  the  soil  more  porous  and  the  water  to 
percolate  through  and  away  from  it  freely,  the  site  being  well 
under-drained.] 

ORCHID  SEED  (A.  R.). — “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  can  obtain  Orchid  seed,  especially  of  Cattleya  and  Lselia 
varieties,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  sowing  them  ?  ” 

[We  do  not  know  where  you  may  obtain  seeds  of  Orchids, 
especially  of  Cattleya  and  Lselia  varieties,  as  the  successful^ 
hybridisers  are  always  anxious  to  originate  new  varieties  when 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  good  seed  by  careful  fertilisation,  and 
would  not  pai-t  with  it  for  any  pecuniar}^  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  you  may  try  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  and 
other  of  the  large  Orchid  growlers  for  sale.  Various  methods  of 
sowing  are  in  vogue,  such  as  sprinkling  over  pieces  of  wood  and 
cork  or  Tree  Fern  stem,  and  on  the  top  of  moss  and  peat,  in  which 
established  plants  of  the  same  or  a  nearly  related  species  are 
grow'ing.  The  material  on  which  the  seeds  are  scattered  must 
always  be  kept  moist  and  shaded.  The  period  between  germina¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  the  first  root  is  the  most  crucial  in 
the  life  of  a  seedling  Orchid.  After  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to 
handle  they  are  potted  off  into  pots,  and  as  they  gain  strength, 
are  given  treatment  approximating  to  that  of  adult  plants.] 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA  (W.  H.). — The  Luculia  bloom  is 
very  sweet  and  a  great  favourite  of  our  lady’s,  but  it  fades  in 
two  hours  after  it  is  cut.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will 
prolong  its  life?  I  am  going  to  try  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia, 
5^  grains  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  w'ater.  Perhaps  you  can  recom¬ 
mend  something  better. — Yours  faithfully. 

[A  tiny  drop  of  alum  amongst  the  water  in  which  floivers  are 
is  said  to  assist  them.  Charcoal  acts  in  keeping  the  water  pure, 
and  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  wall  also  stimulate  the  stems 
and  flowers,  but  you  cannot  force  Nature  beyond  her  bounds. 
Luculia  gratissima  fades  very,  very  soon,  and  nothing  can 
prevent  this.] 


VALLOTAS  DECAYING  (S.  P.).— The  bulb  was  ecmpletelj' 
crushed  in  transit  through  the  post.  If  you  send  us  another  in  a 
small  box  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  gardener  wJicse  instructions 
you  have  followed.  We  do  not,  however,  think  the  spider  you  name- 
has  caused  the  decay. 

STARTING  IN  BUSINESS  (Mrs.  E.  D.  W.).— “  The  competition 
in  gi’owing  and  marketing  flow'ers  or  Mushrooms  has  beceme  so  keen, 
that  it  would  be  utter  folly  for  anyone  to  enter  the  business  wdthout  a 
practical  knoAvledge  with  the  expectation  of  making  money.”  The- 
above,  in  answer  to  a  query  made  to  the  “  Florists’  Exchange.” 

SNAILS  IN  CUCUMBER  HOUSE  (Snail). — The  specimens 
you  have  sent  shall  be  examined  ;  in  the  meantime  you  must  work 
assiduously  in  entrapping  the  pests.  Perhaps  a  light  sprinkling  of 
greatly  diluted  iiaraffin.  not  more  than  a  fluid  ounce  of  the  oil  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  might  check  the  pests  and  not  injure  the  plants  ;  but 
proceed  cautiously,  and  try  it  on  a  small  portion  of  the  bed  first,  and 
note  the  result. 

STORING  POTATOES  (J.  S.). — The  mode  you  suggest  will 
answer  provided  the  tubers  are  sufficiently  covered  to  exclude  frost ; 
but  they  should  not  remain  in  the  bags  a  day  after  signs  of  growth 
are  apparent,  but  should  then  be  spread  thinly  in  a  cool  and  if  possible 
a  light  place  ;  the  shoots  will  then  gi-ow  slowly,  and  be  of  that  sturdy 
character  which  is  so  serrteeable  for  securing  good  crops.  Very  thick 
coverings  of  straw  or  other  light  and  dry  material  will  be  neeessarj’ 
for  the  safety  of  the  tubers  it  the  present  severe  rveather  continues. 
The  quality  of  the  Kale  is  generally  better  when  the  leaves  are  cut  off 
a  short  distance  from  the  stem  than  rvhen  torn  off  roughly. 


\ 


Section  of  Cattley.v  Flower. 


In  answer  to  “  R.  S. :  ”  The  above  shows  a  lateral  view  of  a 
Cattleya  flower,  with  all  the  sepals  and  petals  removed  except  the 
bisected  labellum,  seen  only  in  outline.  a,  anther ;  b,  spring  at 
the  top  of  the  column ;  ]),  pollen  masses  ;  r,  rostellum  ;  s,  stigma  ; 
coZ,  column  ;  I,  lip  or  labellum  ;  «,  nectary  ;  g,  ovarium  or  geimen. 
(See  Darwin’s  “  Fertilisation  of  Orchids.”) 

EARLY  APPLES  FOR  EXPOSED  POSITION  (C.  J.).  — 
Dessert  ;  Early  Julien,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  aiul  Ravebston 
Pippin.  Kitchen  :  Carlisle  Codlin,  Lord  Suftield,  and  Keswick  Ccdlin., 

EPSOM  SALTS  AS  MANURE  (W.  K.).  —  This  substance, 
sulphate  of.  magnesia,  is  an  excellent  manure,  and  you  may  safely 
apply  it  to  your  lawn  and  garden  crops  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  ozs.  per 
square  yard. 

PRUNING  OLD  PEAR  TREES  (A.  B.  C.).— It  is  questionable 
if  root-pruning  would  render  the  trees  fruitful.  If  a  great  number  of 
the  spurs  were  removed,  and  some  of  the  branches  too  if  crowded,, 
and  young  growths  Avere  trained  thinly  to  the  wall  and  sufficiently 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  ripen  their  wood,  they  would  in  due  time  form 
fruit  spurs,  the  same  as  the  young  Avood  does  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AFTER  FLOWERING  (Sol).  —  W^e 
presume  that  your  Chrysanthemums  are  groAvn  in  pots  under  glass  ; 
if  so,  Ave  should  cut  them  doAvn  level  Avith  the  surface  of  the  pats 
immediately  they  haA’e  done  floAvering  in  order  to  encourage  cuttings 
for  reproducing  the  stock  for  another  year.  If  ycur  plants  are  groAA’- 
ing  out  of  doors  the  first  favourable  opportunity  should  be  chosen  for 
cutting  them  down,  and  some  Avell-decayed  manure  forked  in  around 
them.  They  will  in  that  case  form  lai-ge  clumps  for  next  autumn. 
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PHOTOGEAPH  received  witli  thanks  from  G.  R.  Peerless,  Esq. 

ERICAS  IN  COLD  PIT  (A  Reader). — It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  udiether  the  injury  your  plants  have  received  is  sufficient  to  cause 
their  destruction.  Thousands  of  Ericas  are  wintered  in  unlieated 
pits,  but  they  are  well  protected,  and  even  a  few  degi-ees  of  frost  will 
not  kill  the  hardier  species,  luit  it  often  browns  and  disfigures  them. 
Do  not  remove  your  plants  to  a  warm  house,  but  keep  them  as  cool 
as  possible  consistently  with  the  frost  being  excluded,  and  you  will 
adopt  the  best  mode  of  mitigating  any  injury  the  plants  have  received. 

ANGR^CUM  SESQUIPEDALE  not  expanding  (R.).— 

The  condition  of  tlie  fiow'ers  we  attribute  to  the  dense  fogs  that  have 
prevailed  in  your  district,  in  conjunction  with  the  prolonged  low 
temperature.  Had  you  placed  the  thermometer  close  to  the  flow'er 
spike  near  the  glass  you  would  have  found  it  several  degi’ees  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  house  ;  but  the  fogs  are  the  principal  cause  of 
the  injury,  especially  as  you  are  situated  near  largo  chemical  works, 
the  deleterious  gasesTrom  which  could  not  escape  from  the  moisture¬ 
laden  atliiosplierc. 

20NAL  PELARGONICMS  IN  POTS  (A.  H.).— In  all  proba¬ 
bility  you  will  find  on  turning  the- plants  out  of  their  pots  that  tlie 
roots  are  not  in  a  strong  active  growing  state.  In  this  case  we  should 
remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  from  them  and  i-epot  in  clean  well- 
drained  pots  of  the  same  size,  and  encourage  gi’owth  by  placing  the 
plants  in  a  light  position  in  a  house  having  a  minimum  temperature  of 
45  deg.  to  50  deg. ;  fresh  roots  would  then  foi  m  speedily,  and  as  soon 
as  these  protruded  through  the  pots  we  should  repot  as  you  propose. 
You  may  remove  the  old  soil  and  apply  fresh  about  Fe])ruary,  or 
whenever  you  can  ensure  a  genial  temperature  for  growing  on  the 
plants  without  check. 

WHITE  FLY  INFESTING  TOMATOES  (Novice).  —  It  is  a 
kind  of  midge,  and  is  not  by  any  means  common,  and  mostly  infests 
such  plants  as  have  hairy  leaves,  such  as  Gesneras,  Lantanas,  Ac. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage,  and  undoubtedly 
feeds  on  the  juices  of  the  plants.  The  glutinous  substance  on  tlie 
plants  is  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  insects.  They  may  be 
destroyed  by  fumigation  Avith  toliaceo  smoke,  but  upon  the  least 
presence  of  smoke  they  fall  to  the  floor,  as  the  smoke  is  not  nearly  so 
dense  at  the  floor  as  in  the  ujiper  part  of  the  house.  Prior  to 
fumigating,  the  floor,  borders,  Ac.,  should  be  well  syringed,  but  not 
the  plants,  and  as  the  insects  cannot  endure  a  wet  surface  they  will 
be  destroyed.  A  fcAV  fumigations  at  intervals  of  a  feAV  daysAvill  soon 
de.stroy  the  pests. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Enquirer). — 1,  Pear  Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Apple  Dutch 
Mignonne  ;  3,  Apple  Emily  Childs.  Fruits  sent  in  roll  of  cardboard. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  m  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  Nettleton). — 1,  Laelia  anceps,  good  form ; 
2.  Yanda  caerulea ;  3,  Darlingtonia  californica.  (A.  B.). — 1.  Begonia 
Hemsleyana;  2.  B.  earnea.  (.J.  P.). — Justieia  earnea.  (N.  M.). — 
1,  Azara  mierophylla.  one  of  the  prettiest  evergreen  shrubs  there  are  ; 
2  and  3,  both  Lonicera  fragrantissinia.  (A.  F.). — Pi’obably  Gymno- 
granima  caudatum ;  this  differs  Avidely  from  most  of  its  bretlu’en  of 
the  genus. 


Covent  Garden  Market, — January  1st. 


Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to3  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0  0 

BataA’ia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0  9 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0  0 

Brus.scls  Sprouts,^sieve 

2 

0 

3  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1 

6 

3  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2 

0 

2  6 

CaulifloAver,  doz. 

3 

0 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1  3 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

6 

0 

0  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1  3 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

6 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz 
Mushrooms,  forced,  Ib. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  piint. 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 
Potatoes,  English,  CAvt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Seakale  . 

Shallots,  lb . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  Canary  con¬ 
signment  . 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 
AYatercress,  doz . 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  litoO  2 

1  0 

1  3 

0  8 

0  9 

0  2 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

1  6 

0  0 

1  0 

1  3 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

3  0 

0  6 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  In  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz.  0  0  0  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Dracama,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ...  10  0  12  0 

>,  cafl'ra,  doz . 15  0  18  0 

,,  hycmalis  ...  .  9  0  15  0 

„  „  alba . 12  0  18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0tol8 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

PTcus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

LycojAodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Primulas  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums  . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Average 

Who'esale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

a.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6 

0to8 

0 

Lemons,  Mesena,  case 

12 

0tol6  0 

,,  dessert  . 

8 

0 

20 

0 

Oranges,  per  case 

4 

0 

16  0 

Bananas . 

8 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  ^  sieve 

0 

0 

0  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate ... 

9 

0 

12  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Pines,  St.  Michael's, 

,,  Colman  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

each . 

2 

6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  ^  sieve  . 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Muscat  . 

2 

6 

3 

6 

AValnuts,  ^  sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

6 

0  to  8 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2 

0to2  6 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

5 

0 

8  0 

Bouvardia,  Avhite, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

bnchs  . 

12 

0 

24  a- 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

doz.  bunches... 

6 

0 

8 

0 

bnchs . 

6 

0 

8  0- 

Camellias,  Avhite . 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  Avhite, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1 

9 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4  O' 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  yelloAv,  doz.  bnchs. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Odontoglossums . 

5 

0 

6  0 

specimen  blooms. 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8  0 

,,  Avhite,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs 

3 

0 

8 

0 

doz . 

1 

0 

3  0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6  0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  yellow, doz. (Perles) 

2 

0 

3  0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

2 

6 

3  0 

bnchs . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

0 

0 

0  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

6 

0 

0  0- 

doz.  bunches . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

2  & 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4  0 

1902:  Its  Agricultural  Prospects'. 


That  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  have  been  very  dis¬ 
couraging  to  farmers,  few  will  contradict ;  and  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  gather  a  few  warnings  from  them,  and  to  note  their 
influence  on  the  immediate  future.  Since  stock-raising  and  the 
production  of  meat  have  become  such  important  items  in  the 
finances  of  the  farm,  the  influence  of  drought  in  diminishing 
profits  has  been  much  greater  than  it  used  to  be  when  Corn 
growing  was  a  profitable  game  ]  for,  as  a  rule,  dry  seasons 
produce  good  crops  of  Wheat  and  Barley  of  excellent  quality, 
being  only  unfavourable  to  sandy  soils,  which  are  not  exten¬ 
sive  in  this  country.  Grass  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
practically  all  over  the  south,  has  given  a  very  poor  return- 
for  two  years;  but  the  fields  which  have  suffered  most  are 
those  which  have  been  laid  down  in  recent  years,  but  more 
than  two  or  three. 

To  get  a  good  swarth,  newly  sown  down  pastures  must  be 
well  manured  for  a  year  or  tAvo,  and  the  manure  has  helped' 
such  fields  to  Avithstand  the  drought;  but  manure  cannot  be 
continually  applied  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  seven  or  eight  years’  ley  have  been  of  very  little  use 
to  their  occupiers.  As  a  fact,  if  dry  seasons  are  to  continue, 
assistance  must  be  given  to  these  fields  by  the  consumption 
of  additional  food  upon  them.  Where  is  it  to  come  from? 
There  is  no  surplus  hay  or  straAV ;  so  there  is  no  other 
resource  except  green  catch  crops,  Avhich  may  be  soAvn,  if 
they  are  not  already  growing,  upon  land  which  has  failed  to- 
produce  a  plant  of  Clover.  We  fear  that  such  fields  are  only 
too  numerous  ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  as  far  as  our  OAvn  experi¬ 
ence  extends.  To  get  a  good  crop  of  Tares  or  Rye,  Avhich- 
AAull  be  Avorth  moAving  to  cart  aAvay  and  consume  on  grass,  the 
seed  should  have  been  soAvn  at  Michaelmas,  and  Ave  knoAV 
several  such  plots  which  promise  Avell  for  next  summer. 

If  Aveather  be  mild  in  February,  further  breadths  may  be 
sown  ;  but  we  should  recommend  Avinter  Tares,  not  spring 
Vetches.  A  field  of  summer  Cabbage  is  also  very  useful  if 
the  plants  are  ready  for  use  by  midsummer.  There  is  an 
abunclance  of  strong  August-soAvn  plants  still  to  be  had, 
and  if  they  are  spoken  for  at  once,  and  planted  late  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  many  of  the  earliest  Avould 
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be  ready  to  draw  out  and  consume  next  July.  Cabbage  has 
advantages  over  Tares,  in  that,  although  it  loves  sunshine, 
it  does  not  become  laid  and  rotten  if  the  summer  is  a  wet 
one,  and  it  does  not  require  consuming  as  soon  as  ready  ; 
but  will  generally  keep  until  autumn  if  required. 

A  feature  of  the  past  season  has  been  the  very  wide 
diversity  in  the  Turnip  crops.  In  this  neighbourhood  have 
been  many  fields  which  promised  very  well  until  they  were 
thinned -out;  but  afterwards,  through  the  ravages  of  insect 
pests,  became  patchy,  and  produced  only  a  small  proportion 
of  good  sound  roots.  As  a  contrast  to  these,  we  have  seen 
the  best  piece  of  Swedes  which  we  have  known  for  many 
years,  and  many  other  plots  which  would  be  highly  satis¬ 
factory  in  any  season.  It  may  not  be  so  in  every  case  ;  but 
in  some  the  difference  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  good, 
though  expensive,  seed,  compared  with  cheap  rubbish 
deficient  in  constitution.  The  Potato  fields  of  a  neighbour 
have,  in  a  similar  manner,  shown  the  wisdom  of  liberality 
in  the  purchase  of  new  seed.  One  field,  planted  with  Scotch- 
grown  Up-to-Dates,  has  produced  just  double  the  crop  of 
another  field  which  was  planted  with  the  same  variety  home 
grown.  We  have  calculated  that,  after  allowing  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost,  the  Scotch  has  beaten  the  other  seed  by  £l0 
per  acre.  The  difference  between  the  two,  reckoned  on 
the  whole  area  of  Potatoes  grown,  would  have  nearly  paid 
the  rent  of  the  farm.  Major  Hallett’s  seed  circular,  received 
this  morning,  reminds  us  that  Barley  seed  time  will  soon  be 
here,  and  that  success  in  Barley  growing  depends  very  largely 
on  the  selection  of  seed.  The  difference  in  size  between 
samples  grown  on  similar  land  is  often  very  conspicuous, 
and  the  well-grown  lots  are  often  found  on  inquiry  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  selected  Chevalier  of  Major  Hallett. 

The  Mangold  crop  was  a  splendid  one,  and  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  rather  dark  outlook  of  the  stock-breeder. 
With  moderate  roots,  a  decided  shortage  of  straw  and  hay, 
and  a  plant  of  young  Clover  much  below  the  average  his 
prospects  are  anything  but  bright.  Let  us  hope  he  will  nut 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  not  allow  our  national  flocks 
and  herds  to  decrease.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  hope  in 
the  future  for  the  grower  of  cereals,  at  any  rate  for  some  time 
to  come.  If  prices  rise  for  a  few  weeks,  they  soon  return  to 
their  old  level,  and  the  rise  usually  occurs  when  there  is 
little  English  gram  in  the  market.  Were  it  not  that  the 
straw  IS  so  necessary  for  the  feeding  and  comfort  of  farm 
animals,  the  acreage  of  grain  crops  would  be  still  further 
restricted. 


Potato  growing  has,  on  the  whole,  been  profitable  ;  a 
result  which  may  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  one  or 
two  very  fine  new  varieties.  We  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Iindlays  Up-to-Date  has  been  an  immense  boon  to  Potato 
growers,  and  the  most  direct  benefit  to  agriculture  that  has 
been  produced  for  many  years.  May  our  Markinch  friend 
long  be  spared  to  win  even  greater  triumphs !  There  was 
much  truth  in  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  contention  that  in  the 
inciease  of  small  holdings  lay  one  of  the  solutions  of  the 
agiicultuial  pioblem.  He  was  also  near  the  mark  when  he 
spoke  of  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  Potato-growing 
ciistiicts.  There  is  no  doubt  they  have  not  been  so  hard  hit 
as  others. 

Though  labour  has  been  more  plentiful  last  autumn,  and 
wages  a  little  easier  at  the  hirings,  we  hardly  think  farmers 
are  yet  out  of  their  troubles  in  this  connection.  On  the 
contrary,  we  foresee  at  the  next  favourable  opportunity  an 
agitation  for  the  curtailment  of  working  hours  on  Saturdays. 
V\e  have  lately  had  excellent  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  farm  labourers,  and  find  this  to  be  a  very 
favourite  subject  for  discussion  amongst  themselves.  They 
will  not  admit  that  their  services  cannot  be  spared  on 
Saturday  afternoons  or  that  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  present  wage  for  less  work  ;  but  point  to  workmen 
employed  at  other  occupations  going  home  on  Saturdays  at 
midday  and  receiving  higher  wages  than  they  do.  The  older 
men,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  it  and  accustomed  to  it 
will  not  move  in  the  matter ;  but  the  young  ones  will,  if  they 
stop  on  the  land. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  new  year  opens  with  any  great 
promise  for  the  farming  interest.  There  are  few  arrears 
of  work,  and  there  should  be  a  good  Wheat  plant;  but,  as 
Tyfi  m  ^  animals  are  healthy,  food  is  scarce 

and  dear.  Much  depends,  as  it  always  does,  on  the  summer 
weather.  If  we  should  be  favoured  with  sunshine  and 
showers  in  due  proportion,  and  a  fine  return  in  Corn,  straw 
and  hay,  a  better  time  for  farmers  will  follow.  But  the 


latter  must  not  be  slack  in  taking  up  every  favourable  chance 
of  sowing,  for  “  If  a  man  will  not  sow,  neither  shall  he  reap.” 
It  is  with  the  earnest  hope  that  better  things  may  be  in  store 
that  we  wish  our  readers  a  happy  and  prosperous  year. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

During  the  week  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  weather,  including 
ISdeg  of  frost,  and  we  are  still  kept  off  the  land.  It  has  been  too 
rough  and  stormy  for  threshing,  which  is  getting  into  arrears, 
and  the  horses  which  have-  not  been  engaged  in  delivering 
Potatoes  have  been  carting  manure  when  not  required  to  cart 
Turnips,  hay,  or  straw  for  the  five  stock.  It  has  not  been  an 
ideal  Christmas — cold  but  dirty ;  uncomfortable,  but  in  no  wise 
picturesque  or  Christmas-like.  On  one  or  two  days  the  roadways 
were  like  sheets  of  glass,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  horses  could  reach  the  blacksmiths  to  be  roughed  up  or  have 
studded  shoes  put  on.  We  saw  an  in-foal  mare  being  dragged  to 
the  shop  for  such  a  purpose.  She  was  skating  about  and  running 
great  risk  of  a  serious  fall  or  strain.  At  our  suggestion  the  man 
in  charge  led  her  on  to  the  sanded  causeway,  the  risk  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  being  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  It  is  very  unwise  to  work 
a  breeding  mare  in  such  weather,  but  if  her  services  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  she  would  have  walked  comfortably  to  tlie  black¬ 
smith  if  a  piece  of  bagging  had  been  tied  round  each  foot.  A 
large  number  of  horses  are  now  fitted  with  studs,  which  can  be 
easily  removed  and  renewed.  A  fortnight’s  shppery  weather  has 
caused  such  a  demand  for  these  studs  that  they  have  been  almost 
unobtainable.  A  blacksmith  tells  us  that  he  has  attended  to  150 
horses  in  one  day  of  about  fifteen  hours.  Good  for  trade,  but 
very  monotonous  and  tiring  work. 

Sheep  have  not  suffered  much  from  the  weather,  as  lair  has 
been  fairly  good  and  Turnips  have  never  been  very  hard;  but 
they  have  required  an  extra  supply  of  dry  food,  which  is  an 
additional  drain  on  the  hay  and  straw.  We  notice  rather 
numerous  consignments  of  hay  and  clover  leaving  the  local  sta¬ 
tion,  and  hear  that  for  a  very  fine  saniple  of  the  latter  the  price 
approached  140s.  per  ton.  A  farmer  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
realising  at  such  a  price  in  these  days  of  dear  money,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  increase  his  purchases  of  cake  and  manures. 

The  great  value  of  covered  yards  is  increasingly  apparent  as 
one  dry  season  follows  another.  What  the  state  of  our  national 
herds  might  now  have  been  without  the  litter-saving  influence  of 
the  great  number  of  sheds  now  in  existence  all  over  the  country 
no  one  can  say,  but  we  have  some  idea.  A  heavy  stock  of  cattle 
is  now  a  natural  consequence  of  the  roofing  in  of  fold-yards. 


Sugar  Beet  Cultivation,  1901. 

The  Earl  of  Denbigh  has,  during  the  year  1901,  continued  the 
experiments  made  in  the  growth  of  Sugar  Beet  on  the  Home 
Farm,  at  Newnham  Paddox,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  the 
result  is  as  favourable  as  in  previous  seasons.  His  lordship 
further  considered  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  show  what 
the  result  would  be  with  Sugar  Beet  grown  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  cultivation  for  root  crops  by  some  of  the  tenants  on  his  estate 
in  Warwickshire,  and  it  was  arranged  that  four  occupiers  of  land 
should  each  grow  one  half-acre  of  Sugar  Beet  in  the  same  field, 
and  under  the  same  cultivation  as  a  crop  of  Mangolds.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  last  season  the  weather  was  not  favourable  for  roots, 
and  the  seed  was  a  long  time  in  starting,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  plants  came  up  very  irregularlv :  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  crops  have  turned  out  veiy  satisfactorily,  and  it  may  interest 
all  those  interested  in  agriculture  to  hear  the  result.  The  tenants 
who  undertook  to  carry  out  the  experiments  were  Mr.  James  L. 
Harrison,  of  Pailton  Fields ;  Mr.  William  Kennev  of  Brockhurst ; 
Mr.  J.  Parker  Toone,  of  High  Cross;  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  of 
the  Kirby  Manor  Farm.  The  roots  were  analysed  by  Mr. 
Sigmund  Stein,  of  Liverpool,  so  well  known  for  the  great  interest 
he  has  alv  ays  taken  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  Beet, 
and  he  furnishes  a  report,  one  part  of  which  we  print: — Name 
of  grower,  J.  Harrison;  seed  from  Klein  Wanzleben ;  degrees 
brix  (diy  matter),  21.10;  specific  gravity,  1.088;  quantity  of 
sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  juice,  18.50 ;  quantity  of  non-sugar  in 
100  parts  of  the  juice,  2.60 ;  quotient  of  purity,  87.67 ;  quantity 
of  sugar  in  100  parts  of  the  roots,  17.80  ;  shape  of  roots,  very  w^ell 
shaped  roots ;  remarks  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Stein :  These  well-shaped 
roots  compare  very  favourably  with  German-grown  roots,  to 
which  they  are  superior  in  every  respect.  When  the  above 
analysis  is  compared  with  that  of  the  roots  grown  in  Germany, 
it  will  be  seen  how  much  superior  the  roots  grown  in  England 
are  to  those  grown  in  Germany,  but  this  will  be  shown  more 
clearly  if  the  value  of  the  roots  per  ton  is  considered,  and  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  data  given  by  Dr.  Carl  Stammer,  the  German 
roots  would  be  worth  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  17s.  a  ton,  but 
those  grown  by  Mr.  J.  L-  Harrison  27s.  a  ton,  by  Mr.  William 
Kenney  26s.  9d.,  Mr.  J.  Parker  Toone  25s.,  and  Mr.  John 
Wright  27s.  We  w’ould  advise  those  interested  in  this  matter  to 
^Pply  for  a  full  report  to  Henry  H.  Cave,  Estate  Office,  Rugby. 


ECKFORD^S  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

Tlie  imrity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenomenal  stren^rth  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
tor  Exhibition,  ^  post  free, 

The  lollowing  splendid  novelties  for  190?  are  sup 
plied  in  1/-  packets — '‘Lord  Kosebery  ”  (Rosy 
Magenta  Self);  ‘Moanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rost 
shaded  Cream);  “Grade  Greenwood”  (Cream 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink), 

The  above  12  varieties  and  3  novelties  (15  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  5  6  post  free. 

Swd  lor  a  Catalogue  wich  full  description  free. 

ECKFORD'S  .  . 

U'^RIVALLED  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  market  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping" capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
coBditior- i.  Collections  for  6  months  continuous 
supply  (sec  page  a  Catalogue). 

I  A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 

sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wem, 


Awarded  no  less  ' 
than  60  Gold  &  *  i 

Medals.  i 


SWp**”™*™*^^*"  Silver 

ECKFORD’S 

PURS  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Kesa  t3  iiam  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
aiiequall'ecl  for  purity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are  ( 
beyond  all  doubt  absoltitely  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  12  months’  < 
sappy,  ■,  ^/6.  ?1'-.  42l'.  j'— 

oorrtage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/"  and  7/6  « 
post  free,  / 

choicest  ptOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the  ' 


j.>u  CA.iPCuac  ux  r  1  nru..— 

highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  tar  above  the  average  in  quality. 

FCKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(tvifh  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
c  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  ana 
is  sent  i  i\  EE  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


January  9,  1902. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  “the  year  round,’’  and  for  keeping  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with  abundance  of 
Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Sent  fbee  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
Vegetables:  Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet,  Borecole, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucumber,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42  63/-,  and  105/-. 

f-  Full  particulars  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS— The.  “  Seed  Guide” 
contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
Perennials.  Special  Cdllections  for  all  purposes,  and  many 
Sterling  Novelties. 

,411  Seeds  sent  Capiinge  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittancey 

BARR  &  SONS, 

lb  12,  13,  king  ST,,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Nurseries:  LONG  DITTON,  SURREY. 

(Surbiton  Station,  S.W.  Railway.) 

SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  21/-  per  100 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/G  to  10/6  per  100 

LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 

LILYWHITE,  strong  planting, 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS, 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 

DICKSO^  Nurseries  CHESTER 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1902. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 

iQStitution. 


irr 


N  these  opening 
new  century, 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

stock  ot  TEEES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c.,  is  in  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  intending  planters, 

CATALOGUES  post  free  on  appHci  iton. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N., 

AND  BARNET,  HERTS. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOBUE 


Containing  many  new  and  distinct  kinds  of  both  FLOWER  and 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  is  now  being  posted  to  all  C”” 
Customers,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  to 
a.U  other  applicants. 

SWEET  PEAS,  a  Speciality. 

See  our  special  Selection  of  50  best 
DISTINCT  SORTS,  ail  classified, 
in  colours,  and  arranged 
in  order  of  merit  in 
SE5ED  LIST. 


EXHIBITORS 
PLEASE  NOTE ! 


IN 


1-3” 


We  are  offering  CASH  PRIZE. S  at 
Shrewsbury  Floral  Fete  and  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  for  Collection  of  Vege¬ 
tables  grown  from  our  Seeds, 


years  of  the 
Horticulture 
advances  along  its  varied  and 
now  well-defined  lines  or 
sectional  phases,  seeming  to 
alienate  from  the  practitioners  in 
divers  branches  that  feeling  of 
sympathetic  fraternal  co  operation 
that  was  woven  subtly,  but  strong  and 
real,  when  the  men  of  our  present  expansive 
calling  stood  in  nearer  relations  to  one 
another  than  they  do  to-day.  But  there  is, 
and  must  always  be,  that  feeling  of  depen¬ 
dence,  direct  in  some  cases,  indirect  in  others, 
which  will  distinguish  itself  to  those  engaged 
in  the  manifold  pursuits  under  the  archetype 
or  legis  of  Horticulture,  And  as  roost  of  us 
are  true  and  loyal  patriots  in  that  which  con¬ 
cerns  our  national  political  welfare,  so,  too,' 
t  are  we  bonded  by  special  sentiments  tg  our 
technical  confreres. 

The  approach  of  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  turns  our  thoughts  to  this  charit¬ 
able  society,  whose  existence  is  for  the  relief 
of  aged,  distressed,  and  permanently  disabled 
private  and  market  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
seedsmen,  their  necessitous  widows,  and 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  horticul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  Here,  at  opce,  our  whole 
brotherhood  is  linked  by  the  ties  of  charity’r 
It  is  the  happy  privilege  of  all  who  profess 
fraterhal  sympathy,  or  a  love  for  gardens  and 
garcieiiitlg)  to  assist  their  associates,  or 
employes,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  monetary 
donations  to  this  Institution,  according  to 
their  worldly  provision. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  the  Coronation  year  of 
our  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  thus  in  its 


FULL  PARTICULARS 


SEED  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 


R‘ 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  (for  nearly  a  Century),  "VSTOIC.dSST-tiJpt 
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sixty-fourth  year  of  usefulness.  During  all  this  lengthened 
period  the  Institution  has  provided  permanent  relief  by 
means  of  its  pensions  to  distressed  and  aged  gardeners. 
The  annual  pension  given  to  men  amounts  to  £20,  and  to 
gardeners’  widows  £l6.  Since  1838  the  Gardeners’  Koyal 
Benevolent  Institution  has  expended  no  less  a  sum  than 
£84,000,  Even  now  there  are,  or  were  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  181  persons  receiving  annuities  for  life.  At  the 
annual  general  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  23rd  instant, 
twenty  fresh  pensioners  are  to  be  added.  Twelve  of  these, 
having  subscribed  for  fifteen  years,  and  having  in  every  way 
complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  will  be 
placed  on  the  funds  without  election,  and  the  remaining 
eight  are  elected  by  votes  from  amid  thirty-three  other 
applicants.  Many  of  those  who  annually  come  forward 
supplicating  assistance  have  never  contributed  to  the  funds, 
and  naturally,  unless  their  case  is  one  of  extreme  necessity, 
and  can  be  made  known  to  the  electors,  the  votes  polled  in 
their  favour  are  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  committee 
are  empowered  by  the  rules  to  credit  any  candidate  who  has 
paid,  say,  four  years’  subscriptions,  with  fifty  votes  previous 
to  an  election ;  if  eight  years’  subscriptions  have  been  con¬ 
tributed,  250  votes  are  accredited ;  and  so  on  ascendingly, 
till  550  votes-  are  given  to  any  person  who  has  paid  fourteen 
years’  subscriptions.  Thus  the  Institution  inculcates  the 
principle  of  self-help,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  which  is  only 
reasonable  and  just,  favours  those  who  have  done  their  best 
tp  help  themselves. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  fifth  and  tenth  subsections  of 
Rule  III.  will  be  proposed  at  the  coming  annual  general 
meeting,  which,  if  agreed  to,  will  entitle  all  eligible  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  been  annual  subscribers,  or  the  widows  of 
such,  to  receive  100  votes  for  each  yearly  guinea  subscribed. 
A  fifteen  years’  subscriber  would  thus  have  1,500  votes, 
which,  with  those  he  might  expect  to  have  polled  in  his 
favour,  would,  under  the  present  conditions,  ensure  his 
election.  Under  the  same  rule,  a  life  member  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  100  votes  for  each  year  of  life  membership  for  ten 
years,  being  1,000  votes  for  the  ten  guineas  ;  and,  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  twenty  guineas,  be  entitled  to  200  votes  per  year 
for  ten  years.  These  proposed  alterations  must,  and  will, 
demand  discussion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  passed 
they  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
without  a  corresponding  demand  for  a  relatively  larger 
amount  of  pensions. 

Yet  while  many  rvho  subscribe  cannot  guarantee  health 
or  continued  income,  we  trust  that  there  are  few  who  furnish 
donations  with  the  intention  of  qualifying  purely  and  simply 
for  a  pension.  We  would  urge  every  gardener  to  assist  the 
Institution,  first,  because  he  is  a  gardener,  and  therefore 
more  bound  than  others  to  assist  his  fellow-craftsmen ; 
secondly,  because  a  very  little  from  each  person  would 
compile  a  big  total,  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  necessitous 
cases,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  only  a  comparatively  few. 
We  may  modestly  estimate  that  there  are  30,000  professional 
gardeners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  these,  1,000 
might  well  manage  to  send  one  guinea  to  the  Secretary,  at 
175,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London ;  12,000  could 
afford  5s.  each  ;  and  the  remaining  17,000  could  all  manage 
Is.  apiece,  the  total,  as  here  stated,  amounting  to  £4,900. 
If  any  one  inquires  how  we  estimate  30,000  gardeners  (which 
must  be  a  long  way  under  the  correct  census),  we  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  13,000  addresses  are  given  in  the 
“  Horticultural  Directory,”  and  these  only  represent  the 
names  of  head  gardeners,  where  a  staff  of  two  or  more 
assistants  are  kept.  Yet  while  the  above  might  be  raised 
from  among  working  gardeners  alone,  any  year  and  every 
year,  we  are  constantly  told  that  gardeners  are  loath  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  and  their  assistance  is  but  meagre. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  matter  has  not  been  discussed 
sufficiently  amongst  gardeners  themselves.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  devote  more  attention  to  gardening  charities  at  the 


various  horticultural  societies’  meetings^  Collection  boxes- 
are  provided  in  some  instances  known  to  us,  and  never  is  a 
meeting  held  that  those  present  do  not  drop  a  few  pence- 
at  least  into  these  boxes.  The  action  of  committees  of  fiower 
shows  in  devoting  a  booth  or  stall  to  the  sale  or  tmwers 
(brought  by  permission  from  neighbouring  gardens)  is  hignly 
commendable,  and  we  feel  sure  the  feature  will  become  a 
part  of  all  local  shows.  This  matter,  too,  might  be  discussed 
at  gardeners’  meetings.  Considerable  amounts  have  been 
raised  as  gate-takings  by  the  agents  of  those  generous  owners 
of  large  and  beautiful  gardens  who  have  allowed  the  public 
to  enter  on  paying  a  minor  charge.  Here  agam  gardeners 
in  a  neighbourhood  could  petition  a  landed  gentleman 
through  their  society  and  be  effective,  where  the  head 
gardener  or  estate  agent  might  not  care  to  make  personal 
advances.  There  are,  however,  very  many  ways  in  wbicti 
gardeners  can  assist  this  Institution,  that  exists,  as  we  have-, 
already  stated,  to  provide  for  the  distressed  amongst  them, 
and  work  that  lies  at  one’s  hand  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.. 


Cypripedium  Spicerianum. 


A  delightful  story  of  Foster mann’s  search  for  this  Orchid  is 
told  in  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle’s  book,  entitled  “The  Woodlands 
Orchids  ”  of  which  v  e  furnishf  d  a  notice  in  our  last  issue,  and, 
indeed, ’told  the  strry  of  the  ultimate  finding  of  the  speci^  (see 
page  10).  “The  annals  of  0.  Spicerianum,”  says  Mr.  Boyle, 
“open  in  1878,  when  Mrs.  Spicer,  a  lady  residing  at  Wimbledon, 
asked  Messrs.  Veitch  to  come  and  see  a  curious  flower— very 
lovely  as  she  thought — which  had  made  its  appearance  in  her 
greenhouse.  Messrs.  Veitch  went,  with  no  extravagant  hopes, 
perhaps,  for  experience  might  well  make  them  distrustful  ot 
femmine  enthusiasm.  But  in  this  instance  it  was  more  than 
iustified,  and,  in  short,  they  carried  off  the  marvel  leawng  a- 
cheque  for  seventy  guineas  behind.  I  may  remark,  continues 
the  author,  “that  Cypripeds  are  easy  to  cultivate.  They  are  also- 
quick  to  inevease.  Messrs.  Veitch  hurried  their  specimen  along, 
and  divided  it  as  fast  as  was  safe.  To  say  that  tlie  morsels 
fetched  their  weight  in  gold  would  be  the  reverse  of  exaggera¬ 
tion _ mere  bathos.”  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  describe  the- 

steps  that  were  taken  to  find  out  where  its  natural  habitat  was, 
and  to  send  collectors  after  it.  The  first  plant  had  come  along 
with  a  batch  of  C.  insigne.  Messrs.  Sanders  sent  out  toster- 
mann  who,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  varied  experience,  in 
which  among  other  things,  he  had  to  hunt  and  shoot  a  tiger  to 
clear  ’a  certain  district  through  which  his  route  lay,  found 

C.  Spicerianum  clinging  in  masses  to  rocks  by  the  sid^  of  a 
stream  among  the  mountains  of  Bhutan  in  India.  By  his 
efforts,  40,000  plants  of  this  attractive  and  free  flowering  species 
we-r©  off6r©d  at  Stev6iis^  Auction  Rooms  on  March  9,  loo4. 
flowers,  of  which  our  illustration  shows  the  natural  size,  are  or 
medium  proportions  ;  dorsal  sepal  pure  white  and  green  at  the 
base,  with  median  purple  stripe.  The  petals  are  pale  green, 
mottled  and  marked  with  purple:  while  the  lip  is  brownish 
purple.  The  scapes  are  8in  to  15in  high;  foliage  green,  llie 
species  is  now  in  flower. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes, 

The  deciduous  section  of  Dendrobiums,  like  D.  Wardianum, 

D.  Devonianum,  D.  crassinode,  and  D.  Bensoniie,  are  not  usually 
very  long  lived  under  cultivation,  but  if  more  care  were  taken- 
with  the  plants  when  newly  imported,  they  would  at  least 
obtain  a  good  hold  upon  the  home  of  their  adoption  the.  first 
season,  and  this  would  give  them  a  better  chance  than  they 
often  get.  No  Orchid  can  bo  considered  in  a  fair  way  to  con- 
tinu’ed  health  if  it  is  swaying  about  in  its  pot  or  basket ;  it 
must  be  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  rocked,  and  ivith  plants- 
of  the  habit  of  those  mentioned  above  this  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  when  the  usual  style  of  potting  is  adopted. 

The  long  (often  pendulous)  pseudo-bulbs  are  a  considerable 
weight  when  fully  matured,  and  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
compost  may  be  placed  it  will  usually  be  loosened  more  or  less 
by  the  end  of  the  season.  To  prevent  this  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  tie  the  plants  firmly  to  small  wooden  or  cork 
blocks,  and  let  these  into  the  pots  or  baskets.  As  these  decay 
their  room  may  be  filled  up  with  peat  and  moss,  and  the  roots- 
that  are  annually  produced  from  the  base  or  the  bulbs  are- 
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strengthened  and  assisted  as  they  root  into  it,  the  blocks  mean¬ 
while  steadying  the  plants  in  position. 

TVTien  fixing  the  block  in  the  pot  or  basket  the  part  where 
the  plant  is  fastened  to  should  he  just  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  compost.  The  eyes,  then,  as  they  start,  will  be  clear,  and 
in  case  of  an  overdose  of  moisture,  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
decay  as  they  would  be  if  covered  with  peat  and  moss.  Although 
I  have  specially  mentioned  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums.  there 
:are  few  Orchids  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  this  method  of 
<establishing  provided  the  time  can  be  found  for  it. 


Musk  Melons. 


The  Musk  Melon  of  America  is  a  fruit  much  enjoyed  by  our 
brothers  across  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  summer  time  the  New 
York  markets  do  a  thriving  trade  in  this  delicious  fruit.  They 
are  grown  by  the  fruit  farmers  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
in  large  quantities,  who  cultivate  them  by  the  acre  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  Sweet  Corn  is  grown.  Perhaps  their  mode  of 
cultivation  of  the  Musk  Melon  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers 


When  labour  is  limited  most  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  division 
<3o  well  if  potted  up  in  clean  crocks,  the  plants  tied  firmly  to  a 
stake  to  hold  them  in  position,  and  the  crocks  placed  right  up 
to  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Water  may  be  applied  freely 
and  frequently  in  this  case,  as  it  nins  away  at  once,  while  if 
peat  and  moss  w^ere  provided  this  would  hold  moisture,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  young  roots  when  they  appear.  After  the 
plants  start  growing  the  peat  and  moss  must,  of  course,  be 
added,  and  the  treatment  gradually  altered  to  that  for  estab¬ 
lished  plants,  except  that  imported  plants  like  rather  more 
heat  than  those  that  have  been  a  year  or  two  in  cultivation. — 
H.  R.  R. 


of  the  Journal.  Their  first  point  is  the  soil  and  location,  choos¬ 
ing  a  rich,  warm,  and  somewhat  sandy  loam,  having  an  exposure 
in  which  it  can  catch  the  first  and  last  rays  of  sunshine.  It  is 
then  ploughed  in  the  autumn  and  cross-ploughed  in  the  spring, 
after  spreading  the  surface  thickly  over  with  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure.  It  is  then  well  harrowed  and  marked  out  into  beds 

6ft  apart  each  way.  ^  i  n  » 

On  each  bed  is  formed  what  the  Americans  term  hills  —a 
small  elevation  of  the  soil  about  twice  the  size  of  a  molehill. 
After  mixing  with  each  hill  a  good  shovelful  of  fine  manure  and  a 
handful  of  guano,  five  or  six  seeds  are  sown  per  hill,  this  being 
done  during  the  early  part  of  May  and,  for  succession,  till  the 
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end  of  June.  As  soon  as  the  Vine  begins  to  run  the  terminal 
bud  is  p  nched  off,  causing  the  laterals  to  branch  out,  which  are 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  is  from  these  the  crop  is 
obtained.  The  soil  is  kept  well  open  by  constant  attention. 

The  season  for  marketing  the  ripe  fimit  is  from  July  to 
October,  during  which  time  the  Musk  Melon  is  a  favourite  dish 
of  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  truckloads  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  the  price  ranging  from  ten  cents  upwards. 
To  visit  one  of  these  Musk  Melon  fields  when  the  fruit  is  ripe 
is  a  treat  in  itself,  followed  up  with  a  good  “  tuck  in  ”  as  tangible 
proof  of  their  goodness;  and  I  will  say  the  Yankees  are  very 
generous  in  this  respect,  always  allowing  the  visitor  to  “  taste 
and  see.” 

The  varieties  of  the  Musk  Melon  are  numerous,  and  if  more 
than  one  sort  is  grown  very  great  care  is  taken  to  have  each 
variety  as  far  away  from  each  other  as  possible  so 'as  not  to  cause 
improper  crossing,  which  causes  poorness  of  crop,  and  affects  the 
crop  for  the  following  season  should  the  seed  be  saved.  The 
farmer  is,  therefore,  extremely  careful  tO'  grow  only  really  proved 
fixed  variet  es,  such  as  the  Hackensack,  the  earliest  variety,  with 
green  sk  n  and  flesh,  beautifully  netted,  the  flavour  of  which  is 
rich  and  sweet.  The  Baltimore  is  also  a  great  favourite  with 
the  best  hotels.  It  is  an  oblong,  thick,  green-fleshed  sort,  and 
very  juicy. 

The  largest  is  perhaps  the  one  called  the  Montreal,  a  round 
variety,  deeply  ribbed,  the  skin  and  flesh  being  also  green.  It 
will  often  turn  the  scales  at  201b,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  its 
large  size.  The  profit  of  the  Musk  Melon  crop  is  a  good  one,  the 
fanner  often  realising  l,000dols,  or,  in  our  money,  £250,  per  acre. 
Of  cour-e,  earliness  is  aimed  at  by  the  growers,  as  the  first  in 
the  market  obtain  the  best  prices.  Being  a  fruit  which  travels 
well,  it  is  shipped  to  the  large  towns  of  America,  packed  in 
barrels,  and  it  is  seldom  they  take  any  harm.  The  summer  of 
America  is  a  long  one,  and  naturally  brings  success  to  the  Musk 
Melon  cultivator,  who  has  become  efficient  by  long  experience 
and  skill. — H.  Kitley. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  Journal  of  our  Royal  Horticultural  Society  undoubtedly 
grows  in  value.  What  an  interesting  series  they  are  from  first 
to  last,  and  of  course  the  earlier  volumes  are  yearly  becomin^^ 
more  precious. 

Parts  2  and  3  of  volume  xxvi.  was  published  three  weeks 
ago.  It  has  been  well  said  elsewhere  that  these  quarterly 
Journals  alone  are  worth  far  more  than  the  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea.  So  emphatic  are  we  ourselves  on  this  point  that 
we  feel  sure  if  gardeners  in  the  country  only  knew  the  true  value 
of  the  volumes,  two-thirds  of  them  at  least  would  be  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  within  a  month.  Here  we  have 
the  highest  talent  swooped  into  one  book,  and  each  individual 
treating  on  subjects  he  is  a  specialist  in. 

Colonel  TV  heatley,  C.B.,  R.E.,  contributes  a  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  “The  London  Parks.”  Provincial  readers  as  a 
rule  have  great  respect  for  the  bedding  and  general  arrangements 
of  London  parks,  and  by  them  especially  Colonel  Wheatley’s 
useful  and  thorough  essay  should  be  read  with  keen  appreciation. 

Then  comes  a  resume  of  Professor  George  Henslow’s  lectuw'-s, 
delivered  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  the  Societ'^’s 
gardens  at  Chi.swick,  last  summer.  TYe  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  these  lectures,  and  can  testify  to  their  high  utility  and 
most  interesting  form. 

Professor  Henslow  is  both  original  in  his  deductions  (or  a 
great  many  of  them)  and  states  subtle  botanical  knowledge  in  a 
manner  that  proves  as  attractive  as  a  well-told  fairy-tale. 
Truths  told  in  his  way  linger  in  the  lay  mind.  Flis  subjects  a.s 
given  at  Chiswick  are “  Propagation  Without  Seeds  ”  ;  “  Ho'v 
Plants  Climb  ”  ;  “  Awakening  of  Buds,  Sleeping  of  Leaves  ”  ;  and, 
lastly,  “Injuries  from  Fog  and  Smoke,”  which  is  specially 
apposite  for  London  horticulturists  at  this  moment. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  Ewbank,  M.A.,  T'.M.H.,  furnishes 
thoughts  on  the  “  Oncocyclus  Irises,”  and  this  was  probably  his 
last  extended  essay  on  Irises.  Mr.  J.  Hogg,  of  Haarlem,  folio  vs 
with  a  short  essay  entitled,  “Experiments  with  Oncocyclus 
Irises.” 

This  volume  is  of  very  special  value  in  view  of  the  Lily  Con¬ 
ference  Report  it  embodies,  and  which  opens  with  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker’s  paper  on  the  new  species  introduced  since  1880.  All  the 
various  papers,  of  which  we  gave  summarised  reports  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference,  appear  in  full.  A  certain  book  on  Lilies 
recently  was  published  at  the  price  of  8s.  6d.  Here,  in  the 
R.H.S.  Journal,  is  an  extensive  and  valuable  record  treating 
on  all  phases  of  the  subject  of  Lilies,  together  with  the  numerous 
other  splendid  articles,  and  can  be  had  by  Non-Fellows  for  7s.  6d.  ! 

TT  e  must  not  conclude  without  noticing  Mr.  Arthur  William 
Paul’s  (TTilliam  Paul  and  Son)  paper  on  “Roses  for  Autumn 
Flowering  ”:  Mr.  Charles  G.  TV^yatt’s  essay  on  “The  Cactus 
Dahlia  ”  :  “  T  ines  and  TT'ine-making  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,”  by 
Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart.  ;  interesting  “Common-Place  Notes,”  by 


the  Secretary  and  the  Superintendent  and  numerous  other  con¬ 
tributions  equally  deserving  of  an  extended  notice.  The  best  we 
can  do,  however,  is. to  advise  the  purchase  of  the  R.H.S.  Journal. 

The  publication  has,  perhaps,  a  more  varied  class  of  readers- 
than  some  of  us  imagine ;  and  w'e  think  the  Editor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  does  quite  right  in  providing  a  varied  fare — we  refer  tO’ 
the  inclusion  of  scientific,  as  well  as  the  practical  notes,  in' the- 
“  Abstracts.”  The  tail-pieces  ought,  however,  to  be  considered, 
and  perhaps  removed.  The  illustrations  from  contemporary 
journalism  enliven  the  Society’s  Journal,,  and  as  these  represent 
the  novelties  of  the  months,  where  is  the  necessity  for  the  Society 
to  produce  blocks  of  its  own.P  From  what  we  have  said  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  place  a  high  value  on  this  Journal,  and  oni 
the  work  of  its  Editor. 


English  Fruit  Growers  and  Foreign  Competition. 


At  the  end  of  last  week  we  received  from  a  correspondent 
the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  “  The  Times  ”  on  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1901.  Our  correspondent  adds,  “Please  assist  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fruit-grower,”  and  surely  we  will  with  all  our  heart.  The 
letter  is  given  herewith  :  — 

Facts  about  Jam. 

“  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  favours  small  holdings  for  the  growing, 
of  Strawberries  and  small  fruits,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
foreigners’  bill  for  these  kinds  of  fruit  they  send  to  us,  but  some 
critics  want  to  contend  that  we  only  import  Strawberries  in  bulk 
from  France,  and  f^hese  only  received  up  to  the  moment  that 
ours  are  ready,  consequently  no  harm  is  done  to  the  British 
grower.  Let  me  correct  the.se  critics  and  say  we  get  Straw- 
beiuies.  Raspberries,  and  Currants  not  only  from  France,  but 
also  from  Holland  and  Belgium — Plums  also  from  Germany — at 
the  same  time  that  ours  are  on  the  market,  which  are  sold  for 
the  jam  pot,  and  not  for  dessert,  25  per  cent,  at  least  cheaper 
than  our  home-grown;  the  same  countries  are  a' so  pulping  and 
sending  to  us  their  fruits  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  be  suicidal  to  try  to  check  the- 
importation  of  this  foreign  fruit. — by  all  means  let  it  come  in 
abundance  and  so  give  the  poor  man  a  chance  of  cheap  jam  ;  but 
when  it  arrives  on  this  side  let  theiEngl'sh  fruit-grower — and  I 
am  one — have  fair  play.  Foreign  and  English  fruit  is  classed 
alike  by  many  of  our  large  jam  manufacturers. — that  is,  they 
make  no  di‘-tinction  in  the  labelling,  of  the  jam  pots  ;  it  is  all 
labelled  ‘  Made  of  best  selected  fruit.’  Comment  as  to  -VYhich' 
is  the  better  flavour,  and  which  has  the  most  nutritive  qualities, 
is  unneceesa^y.  The  small  steamers  carrying  this  Contdrental 
fruit  are  not  like  the-  large  ocean  liners  fitted  with  cool  chambers,, 
consequently^,  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  have  the  necessary  air 
and  V.  ntilat'ion,  it  comes  as  deck  cargo,  and  by  so  doing  frequently 
gets  a  good  soak'ng  of  heaven’s  rain  or  sea-water.  A  consider¬ 
able  weight  of  such  fruit  has  this  past  season  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  Just  imagine  the  harm  this- 
inferior  deck  cargo  fruit,  with  a  joumev  of  two  or  three  days, 
beinv  made  into  jam  and  labePed  ‘  Best  selected,’  does  the 
English  grower.  Mr.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  Pi-esident  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  d'nner  of  the  Farmers’  Club,  when 
speahing  of  our  declining  agriculture,  said  the  time  had'  come 
when  the  policy  of  lettino:  everything  slide — of  the  Government 
pract’cady  leaving  everything  to  sink  or  swim — would  have  to 
be  abandoned,  for  in  all  our  industries  alike  the  Government 
w-ou'd  have  to  take  a  much  more  practical  interest  in  these- 
matters  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  Mr.  Gladstone  was- 
right  in  recommending  jam-making,  but  it  is  the  system  of  the- 
labelHng  that  is  wrong.  It  is  possible  to  put  this  right,  and 
when  it  s,  England’s  fruit-growing  industry  will  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  finding  prof  table  and  congenial  occupation  for  our 
boys.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  says  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
this  country  of  suitable  land  not  yet  planted.  I  quite  believe 
him. — Fruit-Groweii.” 

This  letter  is  a  materialisation  of  the  sentiments  of  a,ll  our 
English  frilit-growers.  TVhy  do  not  the  leading  members  in  the- 
ranks  of  this  great  fruit-growing  army  promptly  amalgamate, 
discu  s  the  whole  question  of  foreign  competition,  of  railway- 
rates,  comm’ssions,  and  other  pressing  factors  in  connection  with 
their  business,  and  reso've  on  what  can  best  be  done?  A  feeble- 
cry  or  piece  of  writing  here  and  there  in  the  Press  is  never  the 
way  to  g:’t  gr'evances  adjusted — where  grievances  exist.  Only 
by  st'ong  united  action,  coupled  with  insistence,  and  a  plain, 
clear  record  of  facts,  witli  directions  for  likely  remedies,  can  our 
commerc  al  fruit-growers  hope  to  have  the  great  strain  lessened. 
Let  them  in  the  meantime  cultivate  the  very  best  fruit;  this 
usually  finds  a  place  wa  ting  in  all  markets.  Competition  ought 
to  ensure  this.  If  it  does  it  will  be  a  good  thing.  Many  of  our 
home  eroweis  are  lamentably  behind  both  in  cidture  and  in 
marketing.  Let  them  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  on  these  points,  and  so  make  their  fruits,  and  the  jams 
from  them,  so  very  superior  to  jams  made  from  foreign  fruit,  that 
the  former  cannot  fail  to  be  noted  for  its  unmistakeably  higher 
excellence. 
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Honour  to  M.  Victor  Lemoine. 

’This  eminent  horticulturist,  of  the  well-known  firm  at  Nancy, 
has,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  been  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  at  their  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  12.  This  is  the  second  French  horticulturist 
who  has  been  attributed  this  dignity.  We  agree  with  “  Le 
Jardin  ”  in  saying  that  “  The  vote  of  the  National  Society  [of 
France]  will  be  ratified  by  all  those  who  know  the  work  and  the 
high  standing  of  M.  Lemoine.” 

Wells’  Chrysanthemums. 

As  usual  at  this  season,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  have  published  a  large  sheet  illus¬ 
trated  with  new  Chrysanthemum  photographs.  The  varieties  are 
such  ;6.s  they  have^so  splendidly  exhibited  at  many  shows  during 
the  last  season.  Thej^  include  Mrs.  R.  McKinley,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  C.  J.  Salter,  Matthew  Smith,  Claremont,  Guy 
Hamilton,  Madame  Herrewege,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Rockett,  Charles 
Longley,  Lord  Alverstone,  T.  Humphreys,  Ben  Wells,  Mrs.  E. 
Thirkell,  Henry  Barnes,  and  Goacher’s  Crimson. 

A  Corps  of  Trained  Judges. 

A  Texas  grower  of  Chrysanthemums  urges  cultivators 
throughout  the  United  States  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America  and  its  scale  of  points  for 
judging.  He,  at  the  same  time,  suggests  that  the  society’s  scale 
is  in  need  of  slight  revision,  and  advocates  that  “  This  society 
[above  named]  should  endeavour  to  establish  a  corps  of  trained 
judges  for  Chrysanthemum  shows,  men  who  have  been  properly 
examined  for  their  qualifications  to  perform  such  work,  and  then 
to  be  recommended  to  societies  holding  shows  all  over  the  land.” 
He  adds :  “  I  am  satisfied  there  are  many  people  who  attempt 
judging  every  year  who  are  positively  hurting  the  progress  so 
much  desired  ” — which  opens  up  a  subject  well  worthy  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  own  country.  . 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Our  contributor,  “  Nil  Desperandum,”  who  won  a  gold- 
mounted  fountain-pen  by  his  writings  in  the  “  Young  Gardeners’ 
Domain,”  announces  the  good  news  of  his  appointment  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Mr.  Geo.  Maxey,  for  nearly  four  years  foreman  at  Denton 
Park,  Ben-Rhydding,  Yorks,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair 
as  head  gardener  there.”  Now  the  real  cares  and  responsibilities 
begin,  and  “  An  Old  Boy’s  ”  letters,  now  appearing  in  the  . 

Domain,”  will  be  read  with  additional  interest.  *  *  *  Mj-. 

J.  Balmforth,  late  head  gardener,  Cranmore  Place,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  as  head  gardener  to  Neville  Clegg,  Esq.,  Oldfield  Brow, 
Altrincham,  Cheshire.  *  *  Mr.  W.  H.  Miles  has  succeeded 

Mr.  V.  List  as  head  gardener  to  Chas.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  of  Lydney 
Park,  Lydney,  Glos. 

Trade  Notes. 

Barr’s  Illustrated  Seed  Guide  has  been  sent  out.  It  is 
arranged  alphabetically,  to  facilitate  ready  reference.  On  page  22 
some  practical  hints  on  the  raising  of  flower  seeds  are  given 
which  will  be  found  generally  useful.  A  fine  list  of  novelties 
and  specialities  for  1902  will  be  found  on  pages  23-24,  while  in 
the  body  of  catalogue  the  best  in  kitchen  and  flower  garden 
seeds  are  tabulated.  A  list  of  useful  gardening  books  is  given 
on  page  111  and  112.  *  *  A  handsome  Souvenir  Illustrated 

Blotter  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson, 
seedsmen,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Strand,  London,  as  a  memento 
on  the  occasion  of  the  semi-jubilee.  Many  interesting  views  of 
their  seed-warehouses,  shops,  and  nurseries  are  furnished.  *  * 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  pub¬ 
lish,  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.,  post  free,  a  book  of  verses  under  the 
general  title  of  “  The  Procession  of  the  Months.”  The  poetry  is 
by  Beatrice  Crane,  with  appropriate  designs  by  Walter  Crane. 
The  publication  is  in  grey  paper  covers,  with  rich  yellow  cord 
binding  the  pages  together.  The  work  is  intended  as  a  suitable 
gift  to  lovers  of  the  garden. 


The  Rosarian’s  Year  Book. 

This  charming  annual  again  appears,  and  still  bears  the 
honoured  name  of  Rev.  H.  Honywood  D’Ombrain,  V.M.H.,  as  its 
editor.  A  remarkably  fine  photograph  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  is 
provided  in  the  forefront,  this  being  a  true  photographic  print, 
trimmed,  and  pasted  on  to  the  page.  As  we  Avill  have  some¬ 
thing  further  to  state  about  the  Year  Book  in  our  next  issue,  we 
■will  meanwhile  rest  content  with  this  brief  announcement.  Miss 
Jekyll,  Rev.  Foster  Melliar,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Mawley, 
Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  Mr.  George  Paul,  and  the  Poet  Laureate,  and 
the  Editor,  all  contribute  to  its  pages. 

Ipswich  Gardeners. 

The  first  session  for  1902  opened  on  January  2,  with  a  paper 
from  Mr.  W^.  Chandler  on  “  Three  Good  M’inter  Flowering 
Plants.”  The  other  papers  are: — January  16,  Floriculture  and 
Florists  of  the  Past  Fifty  Years,”  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H., 
Ealing,  London,  W. ;  January  30,  Annual  Meeting  (see  rule  4); 
February  6,  Discussion— also  two  prizes  value  5s.  and  2s.  6d., 
null  be  aw^arded  for  two  best  Essays  on  Vegetables,  written  by 
under-gardeners  (those  wishing  to  compete  should  obtain  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Hon.  Secretary) ;  February  20,  “  A  Few  Seasonable 
Notes  on  Hardy  Fruits,”  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  Wolverstone  .Park 
Gardens;  March  6,  “Cyclamens,”  Mr.  Creek,  The  Chantry 
Gardens;  “Primulas,”  Mr.  Whittel,  Pinetofts  Gardens;  March 
20,  “  Calceolarias,”  Mr.  F.  W.  Salmon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sims; 

“  Cinerarias,”  Mr.  G.  Gamham,  gardener  to  F.  Corder,  Esq. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Carr  Street, 
Ipswich,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  E.  Close, 
Holy  Wells  Gardens. 

“The  Horticultural  Directory.’’ 

For  the  forty-third  year  this  useful  directory  to  the  names 
and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  others 
engaged  under  Horticulture,  has  once  again  been  issued.  The 
greatest  pains  and  effort-s  are  taken  to  maintain  it  up-to-date 
and  as  correct  as  possible.  So  many  as  878  changes  in  gardeners’ 
addresses  have  been  made ;  200  additional  residences,  and  the 
titles  and  addresses  of  seventy  additional  horticultural  societies 
have  been  added ;  and  fifty-one  fresh  names  of  nurserjunen,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  and  horticultural  builders  are  likewise  included. 
The  nurserymen’s  list,  we  may  add,  is  representative  of  well- 
established  firms.  Though  post-cards  are  sent  to  all  that  there 
was  any  doubt  about,  the  Editor  has  yet  deleted  ninety-three  old 
addresses  through  being  unable  to  obtain  reliable  information 
desired  by  him.  Numerous  alterations  (from  particulars  re¬ 
ceived)  anent  stations,  post  towns,  and  distances  between  these 
and  the  country  residences  have  been  furnished,  and  due  note 
taken  of  the  change  of  proprietoi-sbip  where  the  gardeners  have 
still  been  maintained.  To  keep  the  “  Horticultural  Directory  ” 
in  its  present  very  reliable  state,  we  invite  the  assistance  of  our 
readers,  and  all  those  into  whose  hands  copies  of  the  publication 
may  pass. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  be  held  at  “  Simp¬ 
son’s,”  101,  Strand,  W.C.,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Januai-y  23,  1902,  at  1  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cer¬ 
tain  alterations  in  the  existing  rules,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  management.  The  sixty-third  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  the 
same  place  and  on  the  same  date  at  3  p.m.,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  (as  audited) 
for  the  year  1901 ;  to  elect  officers  for  the  year  1902,  and  other 
affairs  ;  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  placing  twenty  pensioners  on 
the  funds.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq., 
Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee,  at  3  o’clock.  The  poll 
will  open  at  3.15  o’clock  and  close  at  4.30  o’clock  precisely,  after 
which  hour  no  voting  papers  can  be  received.  All  the  voting 
papers  have  been  issued.  If  any  subscriber  has  not  received  a 
copy  it  is  particularly  requested  that  intimation  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  at  the  offices,  175,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  annual  friendly  supper  will  take 
place  on  the  same  date,  also  at  “  Simpson’s,”  after  the  annual 
general  meeting,  at  6  p.m.,  when  Alderman  Robert  Piper  (of 
Worthing)  will  preside.  Friends  desiring  to  be  present  are 
asked  to  kindly  notify  the  secretary. 
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Mr.  Molyneux’s  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  when  Mr.  E.  Molyneux’s 
useful  analysis  will  appear.  We  are  able  to  promise  that  this 
annual  contribution  to  the  Journal  will  be  forthcoming  imme¬ 
diately.  It  would  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  to  everyone  in  con¬ 
nection,  if  readers  would  kindly  announce  the  fact  to  their 
Chrysanthemum-growing  friends. 

“  Le  Jardln.” 

Our  French  contemporary  is  dedicated  on  this,  its  fifteenth 
year,  to  M.  Leon  Vassilliere,  Director  to  the  French  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Commandeur  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  Commandeur 
du  Merite  Agricole,  and  Officier  de  I’lnstruction  Publique,  Ac. 
A  portrait  of  him  appears,  together  with  a  short  biographical 
sketch.  He  is  “  a  great  friend  of  horticulture  and  the  horti¬ 
culturists,”  hence  the  dedication. 

Plough  Monday. 

“As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal,  may  I  ask  the  writer  of 
‘  An  Observer’s  Notes,’  page  21,  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
others  as  well  as  myself,  why  ‘  Plough  Monday  ’  falls  on  a  Tues¬ 
day  this  year  ?  Of  course,  I  should  not  like  to  suggest  that  this 
chronicler  of  events  may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  dis¬ 
cretion  during  the  recent  festive  season !  And  he  will  be  able,  I 
doubt  not,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  through  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  in  a  subsequent  issue,  and  so  satisfy  the  curiosity  of- — 
T.  11.  S.”  Such  is  the  letter  we  received  on  Monday  last. 
Having  inquired  of  “  the  Observer,”  he  replies  that  the  vigour  of 
the  Lilac’s  growth  must  have  pushed  Plough  Monday  a  day 
beliind !  For  solution  see  page  21  last  week,  but  those  who  do 
not  file  their  Journals  must  not  write  for  one,  last  week’s  being 
now  out  of  print' — which  sign  is  healthy. 

“The  Suburban  Garden.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Low,  Sampson,  Marston,  and  Co.,  St.  Dunstan’s  House,  London, 
price  3s.  6d.  The  authoress  dedicates  her  book  to  “  All  who  love 
gardens.”  In  her  preface,  which  tells  how  the  book  came  to  be 
written,  that  “  A  good  many  people  would  take  more  interest  in 
their  gardens  if  they  had  something  definite  to  start  on.”  The 
first  part  of  the  book  describes  the  making  of  a  garden,  and 
suitable  plants  for  it  have  been  named.  She  has  been  at  pains 
to  show  not  only  what  to  plant,  but  also  what  'iiot  to  plant.  The 
second  part  deals  with  small  suburban  gardens  generally,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  how  the  best  effects  can  be 
gained.  No  detail  has  been  considered  too  trifling.  The  garden 
described  comes  within  the  six-miles  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 
In  size  it  is  about  half  an  acre,  and  the  complete  transformation 
from  no  garden  at  all  to  a  very  pretty  retreat,  that  is  made  of 
this  area,  furnishes  pleasant  reading.  There  are  263  pages 
(6iin  by  4Jin)  clearly  printed,  and  bound  in  ivory  white  covers, 
very  stoutly.  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  the  leisured 
amateur  who  is  uninitiated  in  the  gentle  art  of  gardening. 

“Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.” 

Every  professional  gardener  and  thousands  of  gardening 
amateurs  must  have  read  and  gained  instruction  from  this  very 
practical,  thorough,  and  highly  interesting  book.  We  recall 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  our  early  days,  when  Sutton’s  book  on 
vegetables  and  flowers  was  often  taken  from  the  book-case  and 
its  passages  studied  with  very  great  attention.  The  article  on 
Phloxes  has  been  the  means  of  causing  one  good  old  soul  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  proper  border  against  a  sunny  wall,  and  to  place  sturdy 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  summer  and  autumn  flowering 
varieties  in  place  of  Sorrel,  Tarragon,  and  Thyme  that  half- 
lived,  half-died  before  that  time.  A  tenth  edition  is  now  “  out,” 
and  appears  bulkier  than  hitherto,  but  has  now  reached  just  a 
nice,  convenient  size.  The  stout,  firm  binding  is  wax-red  in  colour, 
with  gilt  title.  The  culture  of  all  vegetables  is  given ;  also  the 
year’s  work;  rotation  and  chemistry  of  crops;  “flowers  all  the 
year  round  ”  ;  insect  and  fungus  pests ;  and  other  chapters.  We 
say,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  the  matter  is  both  compact  and 
comprehensive,  and  within  the  433  pages  the  reader  will  find  an 
enormous  amount  of  useful  information.  It  is  in  every  way 
creditable  to  the  house  of  Sutton,  and  more  need  not  be  said. 
The  price  is  five  shillings,  from  Sutton’s  or  through  all  book¬ 
sellers. 


lillies  at  the  Cape. 

The  “Cape  Times”  for  Wednesday,  December  11,  190l,  con- ■ 
tained  a  long  and  able  article  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.  He  is  already  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  general  physical  conditions  of  the  Cape  districts,  and  writes  ■ 
authoritatively.  During  his  long  journey  his  influence  in  direct¬ 
ing  thoughts  to  horticulture  has  been  very  evident.  Tliis,  the  • 
Mother  Country,  has  been  honoured  through  him,  and  owes  Mr. 
Barr  congratulatory  returns. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  5.08in,  being  2.29in  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  1.48in  on  the  12th.  Rain  fell  on  seventeen  ■ 
days.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  was  24.95in — 4.98in  below 
the  average.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  December  has  brought  the 
total  up  to  one  inch  above  the  previous  shortest  record  in  twenty- 
two  years,  viz.,  that  of  1898.  The  maximum  temperature  was 
53deg  on  the  8th,  the  minimum  23deg  on  the  25th.  Mean ' 
maximum,  43.05deg ;  mean  minimum,  33.06deg ;  mean  tempera¬ 
ture,  38.05deg,  which  is  0.50deg  above  the  average.  The  old 
year  passed  away  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  but  remarkably  mild  ■ 

■ — the  shade  temperature  in  the  last  three  days  and  the  first 
three  of  the  new  year  exceeded  SOdeg. — R.  I. 

Rainfall  in  1901  at  Temple  House  Gardens,  Berks. 

Mr.  G.  Groves  sends  us  a  statement  of  the  year’s  rainfall  in  > 
his  part  of  Berkshire.  The  diameter  of  the  funnel  of  the  rain- 
guage  is  5in ;  it  is  1ft  above  ground  and  105.9ft  above  sea-level. 
The  rainiest  months  were  April,  with  2.57in  (total  depth) ;  July, 
2.38in;  August,  2.35in;  October,  2.19in;  and  December,  with  as 
much  as  3.60in.  The  driest  months  were  May  (0.60),  and  Novem¬ 
ber  (0.43).  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  in  twenty-four  hours  occurred 
on  February  4,  when  0.99  of  an  inch  was  recorded.  On  October  16 
0.98in  was  noted.  March  and  Apx’il  both  had  rain  on  seventeen 
days ;  December  eighteen  days ;  but  October  was  oftenest  wet, 
rain  falling  on  twenty  different  days.  The  total  number  of  days 
on  which  0.01  or  more  fell,  was  164.  The  total  depth,  in  inches, 
of  the  year’s  rain  was  20.85in ;  the  average  rainfall  there  being 
27.50in. 

Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  1901. 

The  wind  during  December  was  in  the  S.W.  15  days.  The 
total  rainfall  was  4.49in,  a  large  proportion  of  which  came  in  the 
form  of  snow ;  it  fell  on  twenty-one  days,  and  is  2.41in  above  the 
average  for  the  month;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  1.46in  (snow) 
on  the  12th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest  reading 
30.440in  on  the  4th,  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading,  28.742in,  on  the 
24th,  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers :  highest  in  the  shade,  55d6g,  on 
the  7th ;  lowest,  9deg,  on  the  20th ;  mean  of  daily  maxima, 
42.41deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  31.61deg;  mean  temperature  of 
the  month,  37.01deg;  lowest  on  the  grass,  8deg,  on  the  20th; 
highest  in  the  sun,  80deg,  on  the  31st ;  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  3ft,  41.25deg.  Total  sunshine,  65hrs  30min,  which  is 
18hrs  27min  above  the  average  for  the  month;  there  were  eight 
sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Gardeners’  “  Lodges.’’ 

It  is  appropriate  to  quote  a  passage  from  Loudon  under  his 
“Statistics  of  Gardening”  this  week,  as  bearing  on  the  subject, 
of  which  our  leader  deals.  The  famous  author  says:  “There  are 
few  gardeners’  lodges  in  England ;  the  only  one  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  any  distinct  account  is  ‘  Adam’s  Lodge,  of 
London,’  founded  June  4,  1781.  This  lodge  is  described  in  the 
rules  as  a  ‘  Fraternity  or  community  for  improving  the  art  of 
gardening ;  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  mutual  support  and  relief 
of  each  other  in  the  time  of  sickness,  lameness,  or  distress ;  and 
also  [and  this  to  us  nowadays  is  very  interesting]  to  ascertain  • 
the  characters  and  abilities  of  such  gardeners  who  shall  belong 
to  or  may  be  recommended  by  this  society,  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty  so  often  complained  of  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others, 
of  obtaining  skilful  and  experienced  persons  to  undertake  the 
employment.”  Loudon  concludes  thus :  “  At  present  [1824]  it 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  is  on  the 
decline.  The  allowance  to  the  sick  or  disabled  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  diminished  from  insufficiency  of  funds.”  The  latter  sentences  - 
contain  a  moral  for  all  of  us. 
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Dinner-table  Decorations. 


Fashion  in  regard  to  dinner-table  decorations  passes 
•through  almost  as  many  lleeting  changes  as  the  personal 
adornments  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  land.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  nrovincial  gardener  “sets  the  fashion” — even  in  the 
former  case — no  matter  how  important  his  charge  may  be. 
Some  style  which  is  the  “  rage  in  London  ”  is  brought  to  his 
notice,  with  the  request  that  he  should  do  his  best  to  imitate 
it.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  gardener  of  taste  is 
bound  down  very  closely  to  the  details  of  any  particular 
style,  as  an  hostess  is  usually  delighted  to  see  on  her  own 
table  a  London  idea  improved  upon,  or  an  original  style 
adopted.  My  experience  has  always  been  that  a  gardener 
having  artistic  taste,  and  a  fair  amount  of  ingenuity — if  not 
originalitv— is  given  a  pretty  free  hand,  and  not  subjected 
to  restrictions  which  some  complain  of.  No  matter  what 
style  is  adopted,  the  chief  points  to  observe  are  to  have  a 
well-balanced  arrangement,  to  avoid  heaviness  at  any  point, 
to  select  suitable  colours,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  finish 
every  part  well. 

During  the  past  season  the  fashion  has  been  to  have 
everything  kept  very  low,  Avith  the  result  that  the  effect 
produced  has  been  too  formal  to  satisfy  those  having  a  really 
artistic  taste.  The  London  florists  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  a  low  style  of  arrangement,  because  their  floral 
devices  are  usually  made  up  in  sections  on  their  own 
premises  and  then  conveyed  to  wherever  they  are  required, 
placed  in  suitable  positions  on  the  dinner  table,  and  given 
the  few  necessary  finishing  touches.  Flowers  arranged  in  a 
low  style  are  much  better  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work 
than  when  a  freer  style  is  adopted.  The  difficulties  of  transit 
are  less.  This  is  a  point  gardeners  should  bear  in  mind,  as 
it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  surpassing  the  too  artificial 
attempts  of  the  London  experts. 

To  my  mind  no  dinner-table  decorations  are  really 
effective  unless  a  flowing  outline  is  produced  by  giving 
height  at  various  points.  Some  readers  will  perhaps  at  once 
exclaim :  “  Oh !  but  nothing  should  be  high  enough  to  im¬ 
pede  the  view  across  the  table.”  My  reply  is.  Height  does 
not  mean  heaviness,  and  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter — vv^hen 
suitable  materials  are  selected — to  secure  the  necessary 
undulations  of  outline  without  getting  into  the  common 
error  of  making  the  eleA^ated  parts  so  heavy  as  to  be  termed 
obstructions.  An  artist  in  decorative  work  generally  lias  in 
his,  or  her,  mind’s  eye  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  arrangement  when  completed,  and  a  due  sense  of  vropor- 
tion  keeps  in  check  the  common  tendency  to  overcrowd,  to  use 
too  much  material.  The  greatest  mistakes  are  usually  made 
on  small  tables,  when  the  vases  or  other  receptacles  used 
are  too  numerous  or  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  tables.  Glasses  and  flower-stands  of  various  sizes  and 
of  suitable  fonns  may  now  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices 
from  manufacturing  specialists,  and  when  the  decorator  is 
provided  with  a  varied  simply  of  them  the  production  of 
light  arrangements  is  much  simplified.  Without  such  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  no  ingenious  operator  need  be  much 
puzzled,  because  by  the  aid  of  slender-shaped  flower-glasses 
varying  in  height  from  2in  to  12in,  and  a  few  glass  bowls 
or  shallow  tins,  extremely  varied  arrangements  may  be 
worked  out,  which  for  brightness  and  beauty  would  be  hard 
to  surpass. 

The  great  festive  season  is  now  on  hand,  and  from  that 
time  onward  till  the  end  of  January  dinner  parties  and  other 
festivities  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  I  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  treat  in  detail  of  a  few  good  methods  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  helpful  to  some. 

The  Holly  and  the  Mistletoe  are  inevitably  associated 
with  Christmas  time,  and  should  therefore  be  used  to  some 
extent  in  embellishing  the  dinner  table  on  that  festive  day. 
If  used  too  freely  the  effect  produced  is  heavy  ;  but  when 
associated  with  flowers  and  graceful  plants,  or  foliage  in  a 
cut  state,  brighter  and  artistic  finish  may  be  easily  com¬ 
bined.  Scarlet  Tulips,  Holly,  and  Mistletoe  form  a  pleasing 
combination.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  Holly  select  the 
variegated  forms ;  shoots  with  a  silvery,  rather  than  a 
olden,  variegation  are  preferable,  because  they  show  up 
etter  under  artificial  light.  A  few  shoots  well  berried,  if 
wired  together  in  a  tasteful  _way,  look  well  if  disposed  at 
irregular  intervals  near  the  sides  of  the  table.  These  may 
be  sometimes  connected  by  flowing  lines  formed  of  other 
shoots  ;  at  other  times  run  out  a  few  lines  to  form  a  series  of 
irregular  rays,  but  do  not  connect  the  various  little  grouns 


with  each  other.  Sprays  of  Mistletoe  could  also  be  mixed 
with  the  Holly,  and  to  still  further  brighten  the  arrangement 
wire  a  few  Tulips  to  the  Holly  here  and  there.  If  this  is 
done  deftly  the  flowers  will  appear  perfectly  natural  in 
appearance.  When  candelabra  are  used  a  few  sprays  of  Ivy, 
Asparagus,  or  Smilax  will  answer  well  for  draping. 

If  the  latter  greenery  is  chosen  let  it  hang  in  a  festoon 
at  one  or  two  points.  Tulips  wired  to  the  greenery 
at  intervals  will  then  give  it  a  showy  appearance.  Two  or 
three  dressed  stands  or  vases  will  be  needed  for  the  centre 
of  the  table,  always  avoiding  having  them  so  close  together 
as  to  form  an  obstruction.  Stands  with  a  few  projecting 
arms  are  well  adapted  for  Tulips,  and  fronds  of  Pteris 
serrulata  and  Adiantum  cuneatum.  are  light,  pleasing 
forms  of  greenery  to  use.  Slender  shoofs  of  Carex  japonica 
variegata  will  also  help  to  give  lightness.  Instead  of  stands, 
low  glass  bowls  should  be  used  for  the  centre  of  the  table. 
In  that  case  a  light-foliaged  plant,  such  as  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata  or  Cocos  Weddelliana  could  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  bowl.  Some  of  the  flowers  could  be  used  with 
the  bulbs  attached,  others  lengthened  on  wires.  I  have 
now  to  deal  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  the  arrangement,  viz.,  forming  pretty 
little  bits  which  appear  to  spring  up  naturally  at  various 
points.  In  some  cases  small  bowls  or  receptacles  of  varying 
sizes  and  shapes  may  be  used,  the  flowers  to  be  arranged  in 
sand,  the  latter  being  lightly  covered  with  Lycopodium,  and 
lightened  with  Fern  fronds.  In  other  cases,  where  just  one 
or  two  flowers  are  needed,  Avire  and  fasten  them  to  a  small 
ball  of  moss,  dress  the  moss  with  a  few  Fern  fronds,  and  Ave 
at  once  have  a  neat  little  arrangement  Avhich  can  be  dis- 
oosed  AvhereA^er  required.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  these 
little  parts  of  the  arrangement  “  match  ”  on  either  side  of 
the  table,  but  prefer  to  see  them  Avell  placed,  yet  Avith  a 
studied  disregard  to  regularity.  On  a  large  table  it  is  often 
necessary  to  introduce  here  and  there  a  A^ery  light  thin  plant, 
or  a  slroot  or  tAvo  of  Eulalia  or  Carex  to  give  height  and  light¬ 
ness  of  surface,  but  if  such  are  arranged  in  the  light  Avay  I 
have  in  mind,  no  one  could  possibly  object  to  them  as  being 
obstructions.  Poir  settias  might  be  used  instead  of  Tulips, 
and  they  are  very  effective.  They  would,  however,  need  a 
someAvhat  different  stAde  of  arrangement.  The  great  point 
Avith  flowers  of  that  type  is  to  keep  them  low,  ai^oid  over¬ 
crowding,  and  thus  make  every  bract  “tell.”  In  that  way 
only  is  their  beauty  displayed  to  advantage. — H.  Duxkin 
.  (To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens. 


We  often  notice  in  autumn  that  various  tall  plants,  which 
have  braved  the  changes  of  October,  are  suddenly  smitten 
doAvn  by  a  November  night’s  frost.  Thus,  the  biennial 
Mulleins,  in  their  second  year,  drop  along  the  roadsides 
or  about  the  copses,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  Aihen  they 
are  growing  in  garden  borders.  Some  people  stdl  believe 
that  these  plants  are  not  really  British,  but  have  distributed 
themselves  gradually,  their  ancestors  having  been  imported 
years  ago.  Yet  several  species  appear  to  come  up  naturally 
in  woodlands  after  clearing,  and  we  have  no  veiy  early 
record  of  any  Mulleins  as  a  garden  species,  though  doubtless 
the  monks  cultivated  many  brought  from  abroad  Avhose 
history  is  lost.  But  if  the  Great  Mullein  (Verbascum 
Thapsus)  was  the  Great  Taper,  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  church  candles,  it  was  also  Hag  Taper,  and  supposed  to 
have  mystical  poAvers.  An  ointment  Avas  made  from  the 
flowers  ;  the  woolly  doAvn,  too,  Avas  held  in  esteem.  Though 
not  the  tallest  of  our  Mulleins,  it  seems  nrobable  this  was 
the  species  first  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 

Then  there  is  the  White  Mullein  (V.  Lychnitis),  a  species 
not  always  of  that  colour,  for  an  orange-flowen^d  Aaiiety, 
having  thicker  leaves,  has  been  got  by  fertilising  plants  Avith 
pollen  from  the  preceding  species.  Several  varieties  of 
other  plants  in  the  genus  have  been  similarly  obtained  ; 
some  have  been  found  wild.  Of  the  tall  yelloAV  Hoary 
Mullein  (V.  pulverulentum)  there  is  a  A^ariety  Avhich  has 
purplish  stems  and  branches,  also  less  woolly  lea-^s. 
Usually  they  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  mealy,  rather 
unctuous  wool.  If  we  have  a  specimen  5ft  high  it  looks 
grand  when  its  tapering  stem  is  full  of  golden  flowers, 
showing  scarlet  hairy  stamens.  Loudon  remarks  that  it  the 
stem  is  struck  smartly,  in  about  five  minutes  all  the  floAvers 
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will  throw  off  their  corollas,  when  the  calyces  close  round 
the  ovaries  ;  a  curious  example  of  plant  irritability. 

Gravelly  and  chalky  soils  suit  the  Black  Mullein 
(V .  nigrum) ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  black,  though 
the  stem  is  brown  or  purplish,  and  the  leaves  are  slightly 
downy,  of  a  deep  green,  the  radical  ones  very  long.  It  has 
smallish  yellow  flowers,  being  seldom  more  than  2ft  high. 
In  gardens  people  grow  a  white  variety,  also  another  having 
a  large  copper  -  tinted  corolla.  The  Moth  Mullein 
(V.  Blattaria)  is  an  annual;  it  has  a  somewhat  foetid  smell, 
and  is  said  to  be  attractive  both  to  butterflies  and  moths. 
Its  Latin  specific  name  was  given  because  of  the  belief  that 
it  has  just  the  opposite  effect  upon  cockroaches,  which,  if 
true,  would  be  a  reason  for  cultivating  it.  This  plant  used 
to  grow’  about  Deptford,  near  London,  and  a  white  variety 
is  sometimes  found  wild,  also  in  gardens, 

xiie  Purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria)  was,  in  the 
olden  time,  so  plentiful  about  marshes  by  the  Thames  and 
liea.  near  London,  that  it  became  a  garden  plant  long  ago. 
feooks  of  a  huncireu  years  since  mention  it  as  being  often 
grown,  and  sometimes  increased  by  cuttings  raised  under 
a  hand-glass  ;  it  is  grown  also  from  seed.  We  admii’e  it  for 
its  beautiful  spikes  of  crimson  or  purple  flowefs,  which  keep 
in  bloom  a  good  while,  and  then  plants  will  reach  the  height 
of  5ft.  Possibly  one  reason  for  its  culture  was  that  the 
presence  of  this  species  in  a  garden,  as  the  name  indicates, 
was  supposed  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  quarrels.  The  name 
of  Loosestrife  was  also  conferred,  we  find,  upon  other  plants 
in  the  Primrose  family  ;  thus  it  is  one  of  those  attached  to 
the  familiar  Moneywoi-t,  Lysimachia  Nummularia.  In  a  few 
English  counties  occurs  the  Hyssop-leaved  Loosestrife,  or 
Grass-r)oly,  which  is  an  annual,  having  smallish  flowers.  A 
capital  variety  of  the  large  Loosestrife  is  knowm  as 

L.  roseum  superbum,  well  deserving  culture,  which  will 
thrive  beside  ponds  or  along  borders. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  exotic  Fuchsias  are  the  Epilobiums, 
or  Willowherbs,  of  Britain,  taking  their  Latin  designation 
from  the  long  pod  containing  the  seeds,  which  is  frequently 
tufted  wdth  down.  The  popular  name  is  suggested  by  the 
usually  slender  foliage.  Such  conspicuous  plants  were  soon 
welcomed  into  gardens,  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
several  species  thrive  in  smoky  towns  ;  indeed,  Avill  some¬ 
times  increase  so  as  to  be  troublesome.  Their  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  is  the  Rose  Ba}^  or  French  Willow  (E.  angust’- 
folium).  I  do  not  know  why  it  took  a  title  from  France. 
Loudon  states  it  was  also  called  the  “  Persian  ”  Willow.  A 
handsome  perennial  which  will  reach  the  height  of  6ft,  dis¬ 
playing  a  profusion  of  crimson  flowers  in  clusters,  there  is 
a  white  variety  to  be  seen  in  gardens,  occasionally  wild  as 
well.  It  is  a  species  fitter  for  the  shrubbery  than  the 
border.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  abundant 
down  by  mixing  it  with  wool,  and  working  it  into  stockings. 

Village  gardens  often  show  the  Great  Hairy  Willow- 
herb  (E.  hirsutum),  which  the  children  greet  as  “  apple 
pie  ”  or  “  codlins  and  cream  ”  ;  it  does  exhale  an  acidulous, 
fruity  scent.  Its  abundant  foliage  is  greyish  green,  the 
flowers  being  pinkish.  This  is  a  plant  of  ditches  and  river¬ 
sides  near  London,  and  it  was  very  abundant  along  the 
Lea.  Curtis,  the  botanist,  discovered  E.  roseum  in  Lambeth 
Marsh  ;  it  is  a  rather  scarce  wild  plant,  but  has  been  distri¬ 
buted  about  gardens  by  seed.  It  has  smooth,  delicate 
leaves  and  palish  streaked  flowers,  rather  few,  and  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  attractive  plant.  Very  different  in 
habit  is  E.  montanum,  which  likes  dry  or  hilly  places,  occur¬ 
ring  often  on  old  walls  and  cottage  roofs  ;  this  has  red  stems, 
broadish  leaves,  and  light  purple  flowers.  To  the  Willow- 
herb  order  belongs  the  favourite  flower,  the  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose  ;  but  CEnothera  biennis  is  a  more  than  doubtful  native, 
corning  to  us  from  America  by  way  of  France,  though  clumps 
of  it  grow  seemingly  wild. 

We  southerners  regard  the  common  Mallow  (Malva 
sylvestris)  as  a  wayside  weed  which  now  and  then  appears 
in  gardens,  but  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  it  is  often  grown 
by  the  cottagers,  who  use  the  plant  medicinally.  Gerard, 
the  old  botanist,  speaks  of  its  virtues,  and  the  Romans  are 
said  to  have  cooked  the  leaves.  The  flowers  might,  indeed, 
be  considered  handsome  were  the  Mallow  not  so  abundant ; 
cultivation  fails  to  produce  any  change  in  them.  But  the 
finest  of  this^  family  is  decidedly  the  Musk  species. 

M.  moscbata ;  it  is  tall,  and  has  beautiful  pink  flowers  veined 
with  red.  Towards  evening,  and  after  rain,  the  plant  gives 
off  a  perfume  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  musk  ; 
it  is  not  particularly  from  the  flowers.  Though  local,  it  is 
still  found  wild  about  Surrey  and  elsewhere  not  far  from 


the  metropolis,  and  has  been  a  garden  flower  a  long  while. 
In  borders  the  flowers  tend  to  lose  their  colour,  and  the 
musky  smell  vanishes.  Possibly  one  reason  why  Mallows- 
were  encouraged  in  gardens  was  their  having  a  place* 
amongst  the  plants  which,  when  near,  are  supposed  to- 
prevent  quarrels. 

It  is  observable,  from  allusions  to  it  in  early  gardening 
books,  that  the  “French  Mallow”  was  brought  over  three 
centuries  ago,  perhaps  chiefly  on  account  of  its  curative- 
properties.  This  is  M.  Alcea,  or  now  called  the  Hollyhock 
Mallow,  a  vigorous-growing  perennial  which  has  flowers 
2in  across  in  clusters,  and  flourishes  almost  anywhere. 
Few  native  plants  are  more  stately  than  the  Tree  Mallow, 
Lavatera  arborea,  which  does  actually  reach  the  height  of' 
7ft  or  8ft,  even  more.  It  is  a  biennial,  flowering  from  July 
to  October  on  the  sea-coast,  but  the  seeds  have  been  sown 
in  gardens,  where  the  plants  will  survive  a  mild  winter. 
— J.  R.  S.  C. 

- ■  I - 

Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

So  soon  as  I  entered  one  of  the  well-constructed  houses  ini 
Messrs.  Cutbusli  and  Son’s  nursery,  at  Highgate,  last  week,  I 
had  the  double  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sweet  little  flowers  of 
Daphne  indica  rubra  (borne  on  a  batch  of  dwarf  and  bushy  plants)  • 
and  of  inhaling  what  to  me  is  a  delightful  fragrance.  In  the 
same  house  were  plants  of  Luculia  gratissima,  whose  large 
clusters  of  soft  pink  flowers  had  passed  till  another  year  ;  but  the 
stock  of  stout-stemmed  representatives  of  this  lovely  greenhouse  ■ 
subject  were  breaking  into  new  growth,  and  promise  handsomely. 
The  Cutbush  people  grow  fruited  Oranges  (Citrus  aurantiacum)  ■ 
in  5in  and  Gin  pots,  somewhat  extensively.  Many  of  these  had  . 
a  fine  array  of  their  “  Golden  Apples  ”  (to  quote  from  the  ancient 
geographer,  Scylax)  already  brightly  coloured  and  ready  for  the 
decorative  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  the  many  “  furnishing  ” 
contracts  which  the  firm  has  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 
Recognising  the  persistence  and  attractiveness  of  these  plants, 
one  might  with  justness  expect  to  see  them  much  more  liberally 
employed  by  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

I  referred  to  the  decorative  contracts  of  the  Messrs.  Cutbush. 
For  the  proper  supply  and  execution  of  this  branch  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  obliged  to  grow  very  large  quantities  of  the  well- 
known  plants  used  in  this  connection.  Hence  one  finds  many  • 
long,  span-roofed  stnictures  filled  from  end  to  end  on  either  side 
with  Kentias,  Phoenix  species,  Latania,  Livistonias,  Chamaerops,  , 
and  such  other  Palms ;  also  beautifully  striped  and  variegated 
Aspidistras  ;  Araucaria  excelsa  by  the  score;  with  A.  e.  compacta, 
a  very  distinct,  close-growing,  green  and  pleasing  variety,  and, 
the  glaucous  coloured  species  that  derives  its  name — glauca — 
from  this  character.  When  properly  developed,  we  can  always 
admire  Araucaria  glauca.  While  naming  this  special  line  of 
plants  one  must  include  Eurya  latifolia,  which  is  nearly  hardy, 
and  bears  tricoloured  leaves,  bronzy-yellow*  predominating ; 
Aralia  Sieboldi  and  its  vai'iegated  form;  A.  Veitchi  and' 
A.  elegantissima  ;  Ficus  repens  variegata,  a  splendid  twining  sub¬ 
ject  so  effective  when  wound  around  a  lichen  or  moss-covered' 
stump;  Dracaena  (Cordyline)  indivisa;  D.  Doucetti,  with  long 
recurving  leaves,  an  inch  broad,  and  tinged  a  metallic  and 
lustrous  brow’uish-red.  The  foregoing  are  all  grown  in  quantity. 

Acacia  armata  and  A.  grandis,  in  small-sized  pots,  seemed 
likely  to  provide  a  display  later  on ;  and  near  by  them  were 
better  grown  samples  of  the  pretty  Bottle-brush  flower  than 
I  have  seen  for  many  days.  Ophiopogon  jaburan  variegata,  so 
useful  at  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  shows,  or  for  hall  and 
lobby  decoration,  was  on  view,  and  brightly  coloured  they  w’ere, 
too.  Smilax  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  each  in  Sin  and  Gin  pots, 
trained  to  neat  stakes,  will  prove  useful  material  to  anyone  who 
may  require  such.  There  were  also  groups  of  standard  and 
pyramid  Ribes  (Flowering  Currants)  with  stout  growths,  well 
ripened — as  evidenced  by  the  dark,  healthy  bark — ready  for 
forcing  now,  or  later  on,  as  required.  Spiraea  grandis,  S. 
confusa,  Deutzia  crenata  fl. -pi.  ;  Thorns  (Crataegus),  Viburnums, 
Hydrangea  paniculata;  Prunus  sinensis  alba  fl.-pl. ;  Pyrus  Malus, 
and  the  variety  floribunda;  Laburnums,  and  Magnolias,  all  in 
fine  form  (to  be  had  either  as  standards  or  pyramids  in  the  bushy 
form)  were  here  seen.  The  hardy  and  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
dwarf  in  habit,  splendidly  set  with  large  buds,  and  quite  estab¬ 
lished  in  Sin,  9in,  and  lOin  pots,  could  not  fail  to  gain  passing 
attention ;  nor  could  one  miss  the  graceful  Arundinarias.  The 
hardy  and  half-hardy  Bamboos  are  gaining  steadily  in  favour,  and 
soon  every  garden  wdll  possess  at  least  the  commoner  species. 
But  here  the  printer  points  out  that  a  column  is  only  lOin  long, 
and  I  must  stop  here  for  the  nonce ;  and,  as  usual,  will  sign  my¬ 
self — Wandering  Willie. 
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BrunsYigia  grandiflora. 


Half  a  century  ago  the  older  botanists  included  Brunsvigias 
with  the  Amaryllis,  and  wrote  of  them  as  though  they  belonged 
to  the  same  genus.  The  Brunsvigias  may  rightly  enough  be 
called  first  cousins  to  the  Bella-donna  Lily,  to  which  they 
approximate  in  all  characters.  Bninsvigia  is  a  complimentary 
name,  given  in  honour  of  the  noble  family  of  Brunswick,  from 
which  our  King  is  a  descendant.  Brunsvigia  grandiflora,  which 
we  here  illustrate  from  a  sketch  made  by  Mr.  George  Shayler, 
and  commonly  called  the  Candelabra  Flower,  was  shown  in  flower 
last  August  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  then  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  We 
find  it  described  in  the 
newly  issued  Journal 
of  the  Society  thus : 

“  Award  of  Merit  to 
Brunsvigia  grandiflora 
(votes  unanmious), 
from  Messrs.  Paul, 

Oheshunt.  A  very  un¬ 
common  bulbous  plant, 
introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1829.  Leaves  long, 
flat,  2in  broad,  pale 
green ;  scape  20in  high, 
terminating  in  an 
umbel  of  smgle  rosy- 
pink,  bell-shaped 

flowers  2iin  long  and 
as  much  across.” 

We  show  the  plant 
(reduced)  as  it  was  re¬ 
presented  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  we  speak  of ;  also  a 
deteched  flower  of  the 
natural  size.  The 
bulbs  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  Bella¬ 
donna,  and  if  they  are 
left  above  ground,  or 
half  out  of  the  soil  in 
the  pot,  they  never  do 
much  good.  They  like 
very  strong  loam,  but 
no  manure  mixed  with 
it.  If  the  pots  are  well 
drained,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  you  can  hardly 
give  them  too  much 
water  in  winter.  Some 
gardeners  place  them  in 
hothouses,  thinking  to 
hurry  them  on ;  but, 
being  of  a  noble  race, 
they  resent  this  tres¬ 
pass  on  their  dignity— 
they  must  have  their 
own  way.  It  is  true 
they  make  a  very  rapid 
growth,  like  all  the 
bulbs  of  South  Africa, 
in  their  native  wilds, 
as  they  can  only  grow 
during  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  which  in  that 
country  is  not  much 
above  three  months  in 
the  year,  and  when  the 
rains  are  over  they  are 
almost  baked  with  the 
drought ;  and  we  ought 
to  imitate  that  dry 
heat  as  much  as  possible  when  they  are  at  rest  with  us,  by  placing 
the  pots  where  the  sun  strikes  hottest  about  the  premises. 
There  is  another  peculiarity  belonging  to  them,  which  puzzled 
all  the  gardeners  for  many  years.  Their  ro'ots  never  die  of 
themselves,  and,  if  they  meet  with  no  accident,  will  penetrate 
down,  in  the  course  of  years,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  annual 
droughts,  and  at  that  depth  they  have  some  moisture,  more  or 
less,  all  the  year  round.  Now,  one  could  hardly_  believe  that 
we  could  imitate  this  part  of  their  natural  condition.  If  we  j 
put  the  pots  in  saucers  when  they  were  dry,  and  give  a  little  i 
water  noAv  and  then,  we  could  not  so  regulate  the  supply  as  to  ^ 
prevent  the  soil  imbibing  part  of  it;  and  the  soil  cannot  be  too  i 
dry  when  they  are  at  rest.  Many  experiments  failed,  and 
hundreds  of  bulbs  were  destroyed  before  we  overcame  this  diffi-  j 


culty;  and  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  after  all,  merely 
placing  the  pots  in  deep  saucerS,  and  2in  wider  all  round  than 
the  pot,  then  filling  them  brimfull  of  sand,  and  by  only  keeping 
this  sand  moist,  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  are  kept  uniformly 
damiA  ;  and  thus  the  best  part  of  the  roots  are  kept  from  drying 
too  much,  while  the  bulbs  are  as  dry  as  our  climate  can  make 
them,  and  the  treatment  is  so  near  to  their  natural  condition 
that  they  flower  regularly  under  it.  In  1844,  1845,  and  1846 
large  assortments  of  these  came  from  the  Cape,  some  of  them 
not  in  the  best  condition.  After  establishing  them  in  pots,  they 
Avere  planted  in  a  border  in  the  open  air,  from  Avhich  frost  Avas 
kept,  and  most  of  them  recovered  and  flowered.  A  I’ainy  season 
seems  to  suit  them;  and  yet  in  dry  seasons  they  do  not  like  to 
be  Avatered  all  over  their  leaves,  only  at  the  roots. 

There  are  many 
kinds  of  bulbs  from 
the  Cape  Colony,  near 
relations  to  Amaryllis, 
which  will  all  da 
under  the  above  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  belonging  to 
them  is  their  dislike 
to  close  confinement, 
and  yet  they  are  fond 
of  heat.  They  also 
require  their  roots  to 
be  three  years  old  be¬ 
fore  they  will  flower ; 
so  that  Avhen  once  they 
are  disrooted,  no  mat¬ 
ter  hoAV  old  the  bulbs 
may  be,  it  will  take 
three  years  to  estab¬ 
lish  them  again.  We 
often  see  large  im¬ 
ported  bulbs  of  them 
flower  a  feAV  months 
after  their  arrival ;  but 
such  floAvers  were 
formed  before  they 
were  disturbed  in 
Africa,  and,  of  course, 
had  nothing  to  do 
Avith  our  kind  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

We  think  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  half- 
hardy  bulbs  open  a  fine 
field  for  the  improving 
hand  of  leisured 
amateurs.  During  half 
a  century  that  has  past 
we  see  what  Mr.  J. 
Heal,  of  Veitch’s,  and 
others  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  haAm 
accomplished  in  the 
production  of  those 
splendid  new 
Amaryllis  (or  Hippe- 
astrums)  Avhich  genus 
is  noted  in  the  fore¬ 
going  text.  All  that  is 
required  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  the 
majority  of  this  class 
of  bulbs  is  a  good  green¬ 
house,  one  fit  for  such 
bulbs  as  groAV  in  winter, 
and  another  fit  for 
those  which  make  their 
growth  in  summer, 
good  peat,  loam,  and 
sand,  from  which  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  com¬ 
post  can  be  made,  and 
last,  a  good  stock  of  patience  and  perseverance,  Avhich  is  very 
essential  in  all  phases  of  gardening.  Amongst  the  subjects  that 
might  be  suggested  would  be  Sprekelias  (or  Jacobsea  Lily), 
Sparaxis,  Watsonias,  Ixias,  the  Bella-donna  Lily  (to  assure  a 
hardier  family  and  greater  number  of  varieties) ;  the  Guernsey 
Lilies,  Vallotas,  Hypoxis,  and  other  genera  which  stand  in  near 
relation  to  the  foregoing,  though  they  may  not  be  strictly 
classified  as  bulbous. 

Pears  at  8d.  Each. 

A  tall  price  this,  yet  good  sepcimens — large,  juicy,  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  unblemished  of  the  Californian  Easter  Beurres  are, 
or  were  last  week,  offered  at  from  5d.  up  to  8d.  each  in  the 
Central  Row,  Covent  Garden.  Blemished  Beurre  Pears  even 
fetched  2d.  each ;  others,  4d.  per  lb. 


BRUNSVIGIA  GRANDIFLORA,  THE  CANDELABRA  FLOWER. 
Detached  elower  natural  size.  Introduced  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1829. 
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Chrysanthemums  in  Vases. 

Another  season’s  experience  gained  by  a  tour  of  the  most 
important  shows  convinces  me  more  than  ever  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cut  blooms  in  vases  is  distinctly  increasing  in  favour, 
and  that  the  days  of  the  stand,  cup,  and  tube  ai'e  numbered. 
Even  a  scei:)tic  in  this  had  but  to  examine  those  lovely  Japanese 
blooms  in  what  is  now  recognised  as  the  “  great  vase  class  ”  at 
the  Aquarium,  and  then  take  a  view  of  the  best  of  them  on  the 
ordimry  stands;  and  if  he  still  honestly  believes  that  the  latter 
is  still  the  best  method  of  staging  Chrysanthemums,  well,  he 
must  have  further  demonstrations  of  a  forcible  character. 

I  would  then  take  such  a  sceptic  to  the  autumn  show  of  the 
■Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  held  in  the  spacious  Waverley 
Market  Hall,  where  as  many  as  fifteen  classes  are  provided  for 
blooms  a-ranged  in  vases.  There,  although  the  show  is  visited 
by  30,000  persons,  few  appeal'  to  take  more  than  a  passing  glance 
at  the  blooms  arranged  in  the  ordinary  stand,  excepting,  of 
wurse,  those  intimately  concerned  in  the  exhibits.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  there  to  get  near  the  leading  exhibits  in  the  vases,  so 
enraptured  are  the  visitors  with  those  classes.  Apart  from  the 
interest^  displayed  by  the  ordinai-y  visitor  in  the  .vases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  older-fashioued  method  of  showing  off  the  blooms, 
there  is  no  comparison  whatever  in  the  usefulness  of  the  principle 
of  arranging  one  or  more  blooms  in  vases  as  compared  to  that 
of  placing  them  in  tubes  and  cups.  In  the  former  the  flowers 
can  be  seen  in  a  natural  manner  as  though  they  were  still  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  plant.  Their  natural  habit  need  not  be  distorted  in 
any  way.  Not  only  are  the  Japanese  staged  in  vases  with  such 
good  results  at  the  N.C.S.  show,  but  this  year  a  cl^s  was  made 
for  incurved  as  well  as  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinct  success  was  obtained,  especially  with  the  formal  incurved 
blossoms. 

^  I  for  one  have  for  years  considered  this  section  quite  un¬ 
suited  for  effective  arrangement  in  vases,  but  after  inspecting 
the  exhibits  in  the  class  alluded  to  I  must  alter  my  opinion. 
Magnificent  were  the  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  Ma  Perfection, 
Hanwell  Glory,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Louisa  Giles,  and  Globe  d’Or, 
arranged,  as  they  were,  in  vases,  the  blooms  supported  with 
neat  stakes,  so  placed  as  to  be  quite  unobtrusive.  When  the 
blooms  are  well  grown — deep  and  solid — they  possess  a  decora¬ 
tive  value,  not  perhaps  with  that  graceful  character  which  so 
many  of  the  drooping  type  possess  in  the  Japanese  section,  but 
Btill  quite  handsome  in  the  eye  of  those  who  appreciate  quality 
in  a  Chrysanthemum.  Flowers  tha,t_lack  depth  and  solidity  of 
petal  owing  to  faulty  cultural  conditions,  require,  very  often,  a 
close-fitting  cap  and  tube  to  close  up  the  florets  and  hide  the 
defective  centre.  Such  blooms  as  the  latter  would  bring  the 
vase  method  of  arrangement  into  bad  odour  very  quickly,  but 
these  are  not  the  class  of  blossoms  to  rule  an  improvement  in 
method,  but  the  reverse. 

When  vases  too  narrow  in  diameter  are  employed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  arrange  the  blooms  in  such  a  manner  that  each  one 
can  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour.  Especially  is  this  troublesome 
when  five  _  specimens  of  such  varieties  as  Madame  Carnot  are 
employed  in  one  vase. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  effectively  blooms  like  these  that 
measure  as  much  as  lOin  in  diameter.  When  one  flower  over¬ 
laps  another  the  beauty  of  outline  is  lost,  and  individual  charac¬ 
ter  falsified. 

Were  it  not  for  the  employment  of  vases  we  should  not 
see  the  magnificent  displays  annually  at  York,  Ipswich,  and 
Winchester,  which  are  made  with  what  are  known  as  decorative 
varieties  in  a  stipulated  number  of  sprays  undisbudded.  Without 
this  method  of  arrangement  such  useful  sorts  as  Lady  Selborne,' 
Elaine,  Etoile  de  Feu,  Adelaide  Russell,  Source  d’Or,  Mrs.  E.  V. 
Freeman,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Menier,  Ettie  Mitchell,  and  La 
Tromphante,  and  one  and  all  are  quite  unfit  for  exhibition 
individually  as  cut  blooms. 

No  better  method  of  staging  Pompon  and  Anemone  Pompon 
varieties  is  in  existence  than  in  vases.  At  Hull,  yearly,  quite 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  is  that  of  the  Run  die 
family,  arranged  three  stems,  each  carrying  a  single  bloom,  in  a 
vase  with  their  own  foliage  attached.  Single  flowered  varieties 
are  specially  adapted  to  vase  decoration,  either  as  cultivated 
to  produce  large  blooms  or  when  grown  in  a  mass  undisbudded. 
Magnificent  were  the  thirteen  vases  of  this  type  staged  at  the 
Edinburgh  show  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of  single  flowered  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  Whether  the  exhibitor  adhered  to  one  variety  or 
included  several,  all  were  good  exhibits.  It  is  difficult  to  con¬ 


ceive  finer  exliibits  for  effect  or  usefulness  than  the  first  and 
second  prize  stands,  one  filled  with  Miss  A.  Holden,  and  the 
other  Mary  Anderson,  each  with  not  less  than  two  dozen  hand¬ 
some  full  grown  blooms,  and  so  arranged  that  every  flower  could 
be  seen — no  crowding — a  really  fine  drawing-room  ornament. 
No  such  effect  could  have  been  obtained  by  employing  the  same 
flowers  on  stands. 

At  Ip.swich,  a  capital  class  was  that  for  spidery  flowering 
sorts.  Although,  if  but  few  competitors  took  part,  the  exhibits 
were  interesting,  and  illustrated  thoroughly  the  value  of  the 
principle  of  arrangement  of  varieties  like  Mrs.  J.  Carter,  Sam 
Caswell  and  Silk  Twist  are  pretty  so  arranged  with  their  own 
foliage,  nothing  more  is  needed  to  give  effect.  If  some  society 
could  be  bold  enough  to  sweep  away  all  the  stands  and  arrange 
a  schedule  of  prizes  without  them,  I  am  certain  they  would  soon 
find  imitators.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  leading  officials 
at  the  Edinburgh  show  I  suggested  this  to  him.  The  reply  was, 
“  The  boards  give  an  opportunity  to  the  little  man  to  show  his 
half-dozen  blooms.”  I  say  these  half-dozens  can  be  shown  just  as 
well  in  two  vases,  or  even  in  one,  and  less  trouble,  too,  to  set 
them  up. — E.  Molynetjx,  V.M.H. 


Future  Progress  of  BriM  Gardening. 


The  improvement  of  gardening,  like  that  of  every  art  or  com¬ 
modity,  necessarily  depends  on  demand  and  production.  These 
causes  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other;  a  nicety  of  taste  in 
the  purchase  of  vegetables  and  fruits  exposed  in  public  markets 
will  occasion  articles  of  better  quality  being  brought  there; 
and  articles  of  a  superior  quality,  by  improving  and  rendering 
more  fastidious  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  wdl  ensure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  production. 

In  like  manner,  if  those  who  have  private  gardens  were  a 
little  more  difficult  to  please  in  selecting  a  gardener,  and  in 
the  quality  of  produce  sent  to  table,  the  consequence  would  be 
an  improvement  in  that  produce,  and  more  scientific  gardeners. 
Gardeners  of  greater  scientific  attainments  would  surprise  and 
delight,  by  their  superior  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  greater 
order,  beauty,  and  high  keeping  of  their  gardens ;  and  the  habits 
of  both  parties  accommodating  themselves  to  this  improved  state 
of  things  would  be  the  ground  on  which  to  rely  for  its  continu¬ 
ance.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  further  progress  of  garden¬ 
ing  depends  on  two  causes — the  improvement  of  the  taste  of 
the  patrons  of  gardening,  and  the  improvement  of  the  science 
and  art  of  practical  gardeners.— (Loudon,  in  his  “  Encyclopaedia 
of  Gardening.”) 


Forced  Pot  Vines. 


So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  attention  should  be  given  to 
thinning  the  berries,  removing  the  smallest  first,  and  allow¬ 
ing  sufficient  room  for  the  berries  to  swell  to  their  full  size 
without  wedging  or  crushing  each  other,  yet  leaving  enough 
to  form  a  compact,  S3"mmetrical  bunch.  Water  copiously 
with  liquid  manure,  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs 
charged  with  liquid,  loz  guano  to  each  gallon  of  water,  dis¬ 
solving  the  guano,  and  straining  before  use.  Where  there 
are  no  evaporation  troughs  on  the  hot  water  pipes,  the  floor 
and  pit  edges  may  be  sprinkled  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure  in  the  afternoon. 

Encourage  growth  above  the  fruit,  yet  only  as  much  as 
can  have  exposure  to  light.  Surface  dress  the  soil  with 
sweet  short  manure,  and  when  roots  are  freely  emitted  from 
the  collar,  some  turves  may  be  placed  on,  round,  and  over 
the  rims,  extending  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  inside  and 
outside. 

Press  the  fermenting  material  down,  and  add  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  level  with  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
but  do  not  raise  the  temperature  about  the  pots  above 
75deg.  When  the  roots  are  working  freely  in  the  top 
dressing,  they  will  greedily  absorb  nourishment,  which 
should  be  supplied  by  sprinkling  a  little  of  some  approved 
fertiliser  on  the  surface  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  Bone 
and  blood  manure  have  special  value  for  Yines. 

The  temperature  should  range  from  65deg  to  70deg  at 
night,  VOdeg  to  75deg  by  day,  SOdeg  to  Sodeg  from  sun  heat, 
admitting  air  at  75deg,  and  closing  early,  so  as  to  raise  it  to 
85de!?  or  90deg  with  sun  heat,  damping  the  paths  and  borders 
at  closing  time  or  early  in  the  afternoon.  Syringing  the 
Vines  ought  not  to  be  practised,  as  there  is  always  danger 
of  the  water  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  berries, — ^A. 
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Pruning  Crowded  Wall  Trees. 


Trees  on  walls,  especially  Pears,  frequently  fail  to  bear  satis- 
tory  crops  from  tbe  fact  that  the  principal  branches  are  too 
thickly  placed.  When  this  is  the  case  spurs  become  elongated 
and  weakened,  and  fail  to  plump  up  fruit  buds.  The  remedy  is 
to  thin  out  the  crowded  principal  branches  first,  leaving  them  a 
foot  asunder,  then  thin  out  the  clumps'  of  spurs  and  reduce  the 
number  of  separate  spurs  in  each  clump.  Some  of  these  may 
also  be  shortened  back  to  buds  nearer  the  main  stem.  These 
renovating  processes  cannot  be  carried  out  in  one  season  to  the 
fullest  extent  always,  but  relief  may  be  afforded  gradually,  thus 
avoiding  severe  checks.  Fan-trained  trees  can  readily  have  the 
branches  disposed  of  in  a  fresh  manner,  so  that  more  room  is 
secured  to  them  for  the  next  season,  and  this  should  bo  done 
annually,  by  which  means  overcrowding  is  avoided  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  secured. — G. 

Magnolia  stellata. 

There  is  not  one  Magnolia  among  the  dozen  or  more  well- 
known  kinds  that  is  not  worthy  of  heading  a  fair-sized  list  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  All  have  beautiful  flowers,  many  of  them 
seed  pods  of  a  lovely  carmine  colour,  and  some,  notably  M. 
tripetala  and  M.  macrophylla,  are  renowned  for  their  magni¬ 
ficent  foliage.  Then,  one  after  another,  their  flowering  period 
extends  over  several  months,  commencing  with  M.  stellata,  in 
early  April,  and  ending  with  M.  glauca,  in  June,  or,  where 
hardy,  M.  grandiflora,  which  is  sometimes  still  flowering  in  the 
early  days  of  July.  M.  stellata,  of  which  we  particularly  write, 
is  of  great  merit.  It  is  the  first  of  all  to  bloom,  the  flowers 
opening  just  as  soon  as  frost  disappears  for  good  in  early  April. 
In  the  bud,  the  flowers  are  pink,  and  when  freshly  open  a  little 
of  this  colour  is  maintained;  but  when  in  their  prime  they  are 
white,  under  which  colour  it  is  usually  classed.  To  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  and  to  their  lasting  quality,  they  are  semi¬ 
double.  The  dwarf,  bushy  character  of  the  growth  of  this 
species  is  much  in  its' favour.  It  can  be  planted,  says  the 
“  Florists’  Exchange,”  in  sheltered  nooks  where  a  large  growing 
one  would  not  suit,  and  in  this  way  early  blooms,  secure  from 
late  freezings,  are  obtained.  It  makes  an  admirable  pot  plant, 
flowering  profusely,  even  on  plants  but  a  foot  high.  When 
grown  in  this  way,  the  flowers  can  be  had  nicely  for  almost  any 
date  after  Christmas.  Each  flower  does  not  last  many  days, 
but  there  are  usually  a  great  many  of  them,  and,  as  they  do 
not  all  open  at  once,  there  is  a  display  for  some  time.  As 
already  noted,  the  flowers  are  semi-double,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  such  flowers,  they  do  not  decay  as  rapidly  as  single 
ones. 

Late  Grapes. 

These  are  best  removed  to  a  dry  room,  where  they  will  keep 
quite  as  well  or  better  as  if  left  on  the  Vines.  The  bunches 
should  be  cut  with  as  much  wood  as  cUn  be  spared,  and  placed 
in  bottles  filled  with  rain  water,  with  a  piece,  or  pieces,  of 
charcoal  in  each,  which  will  render  any  organic  matter  innocuous. 
The  bottles  should  be  fixed  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  bunches  hanging  clear  of  the  sides,  and  they  may 
be  as  far  apart  as  not  to  allow  the  bunches  to  touch  each  other. 
Keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  or  room  at  about  45deg, 
examining  the  bunches  occasionally  for  decayed  berries,  which 
should  be  carefully  removed.  The  Vines  should  then  be  pruned 
after  keeping  cool  for  a  day  or  two,  dressing  the  cuts  with 
French  polish,  patent  knotting,  or  other  approved  preparation 
as  a  safeguard  against  bleeding;  also  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house.  Admit  air  freely  in  favourable  weather,  striving  to  give 
the  Vines  as  long  and  complete  rest  as  possible.  If  the  borders 
are  unsatisfactory  lift  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  clear  out  the  bad 
soil,  rectify  the  drainage,  and  relay  the  roots  in  fresh,  sweet 
compost  within  1ft  of  the  surface,  and  the  fibry  ones  not  deeper 
than  Sin.  Where  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  and  have  inside 
and  outside  borders,  the  renovation  may  be  accomplished  without 
loss  of  crop  by  renewing  the  former  one  year  and  the  latter  the 
year  followng. — Grower. 


Canna  David  Harum. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Cannas  in  the  United  States  is  the 
variety  David  Harum.  It  is  of  very  dwarf  habit,  not  much  over 
3ft,  has  grand  dark  foliage,  and  big  scarlet  flowers  of  good  sub¬ 
stance  and  form,  being  broad  and  well  rounded.  It  is 
apparently  a  great  bloomer.  But  for  foliage  alone.  Black  Beauty 
is  the  Canna. 

A  List  of  Rhododendrons. 

The  list  here  furnished,  though  it  is  short,  yet  represents 
exceedingly  beautiful  varieties.  The  varieties  were  noted  at 
Messrs.  Cutbush’s.  Alphabetically  they  are : — Alarm,  very 
bright  pink;  atro-sanguinea,  dark  scarlet;  Barclayanuni,  deep 
rosy  crimson;  Blandyanum,  deep  rosy  crimson;  Caractacus,  a 
very  fine  crimson ;  delicatissimum,  white,  tinged  pink ; 
Everstianum,  rosy  purple,  fringed,  and  is  a  free  bloomer ;  Kate 
Waterer,  rosy  crimson;  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  this  one  of  the 
best.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers  heavily 
spotted  with  chocolate.  Michael  Waterer,  brilliant  crimson,  is 
a  fine  late  variety.  Waterer’s  people,  of  Bagshot,  have  raised 
many  of  these  charming  hardy  Rhododendrons.  Then  comes 
Minnie,  a  fine  white,  with  chocolate  spots ;  Murillo,  dark  purplish 
crimson;  ochroleucum,  yellowish  white,  very  lovely;  Purity,  a 
showy  and  good  white  sort,  having  a  faint  yellow  eye ;  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  dark  plum  colour,  heavily  spotted ;  The  Queen,  pure 
white,  of  waxy  texture;  and  finally,  Warrior,  a  rich  rosy 
crimson. 

Fossil  Plants. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hull  Geological  Society  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  December  5,  when  Mr.  J.  Fraser  Robinson 
delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Paleobotany ;  or,  the  Study  of  Fossil 
Plants.”  At  the  outset  Mr.  Robinson  stated  that  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany  was  essential  before  taking  up  the  studj'  of  fossil 
plants.  By  means  of  carefully  prepared  diagrams  he  produced, 
he  showed  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  various  species  of 
plant  life,  and  then  went  on  to  describe  some  of  the  well-known 
plant  remains  found  in  the  different  formations,  illustrating  his 
remai’ks  with  numerous  excellent  specimens.  Inasmuch  as  cer¬ 
tain  particular  species  were  limited  to  certain  formations,  paleo¬ 
botany  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  geologist  in  determining  the 
age  of  strata,  and  also  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  such  strata  were  laid  down.  The  finding  of  nuts 
of  the  Palm  tree  in  the  London  clay  (Eocene),  and  the  Arctic 
plant  remains  in  the  lacustrine  beds  of  Holderness  overlaying  the 
boulder  clay  were  quoted  as  evidence  of  great  changes  of  climate 
at  different  periods. 

Grafted  Hollies. 

The  disappointment  to  those  who  purchase  Holly  bushes, 
looking  forward  to  enjoying  the  bright  berries,  when  it  proves 
that  what  they  have  are  male  plants,  is  very  keen,  observes  Mr. 
Meehan.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this  excepting  by  purchasing 
plants  which  have  been  grafted  from  the  berry-bearing,  or  female 
plant.  This  fact  was  impressed  on  me  very  much  recently  when 
seeing  a  block  of  the  deciduous  Holly,  Prinos  verticillatus,  which 
had  been  produced  in  that  way.  The  little  plants  were  in  pots, 
and  not  over  a  foot  high,  and  were  quite  full  of  bright,  scarlet 
berries.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  such  pot  plants  would 
be  useful  in  some  way  at  Christmas,  though  being  without  leaves 
would  be  somewhat  against  them.  But  there  would  be  a  place 
for  them  then,  as  there  is  for  everything  with  bright  berries. 
But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  common  Holly,  either  the  native  or 
the  English,  would  make  attractive  plants  either  for  pot  culture 
or  for  the  open  ground,  if  produced  as  these  deciduous  ones 
were.  These  were  grafted  during  the  winter,  the  stocks,  which 
were  seedlings,  having  been  potted  up  a  year  in  advance,  so  that 
they  might  be  in  a  growing  condition  when  grafting  was  done. 
Nursery  customers  in  America  are  continually  asking  for 
herry-bearing  Hollies,  and  how  rarely  they  get  them  I  The  usual 
plan  is  to  wait  till  one  has  borne  berries.  This  necessitates  the 
taking  of  a  good-sized  bush,  as  small  ones  do  not  hear ;  and  these 
large  hushes  will  not  transplant  safely  unless  severely  pruned. 
Those  rich  enough  and  with  places  large  enough  to  set  out  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  Hollies,  need  not  be  so  particular,  as  they 
would  be  tolerably  sure  to  have  some  beri-y-bearing  ones  in  the 
lot;  but  those  less  fortunate  in  the  line  of  wealth  would  have 
their  desires  met  hy  being  able  to  purchase  a  berry-bearing  one 
at  the  start.  A  lot  of  young  seedlings  should  be  secured,  potted, 
and  put  under  cover,  for  grafting  purposes. 
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Garden  Design. 


The  gardener’s  mind  is  many  times  much  exercised  with  plans 
for  altering,  beautifying,  or  extending  the  design  of  the  garden 
he  superintends.  The  subject  of  garden  design  is  fascinating,  and 
though  one  must  bear  in  patience  with  the  ardent  apostles  of  the 
landscape  gardening  school  on  the  O'ne  hand,  and  those  of  the 
formal  (some  of  them  object  to  the  use  of  this  word)  on  the  other, 
yet  it  is  well  to  read  or  listen  to  what  each  side  has  to  say,  and, 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  designer  of  a  garden  should 
borrow  considerably  from  each  set  of  ideas  and  systems.  Though 
we  are  confined  to  these  passing  remarks  in  introducing  the 
reader  to  a  notice  of  the  opposite  illustration,  the  subject  is  one 
that  we  have  in  view  for  further  consideration.  The  picture  on 
page  37  shows  the  beautiful  effect  of  placid  water  in  the  kept 
grounds,  and  over-shadowed  by  noble  trees.  On  the  left  the 
formal,  architectural  element,  in  the  shape  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
enters  into  the  composition.  The  edge  of  the  lake,  too,  is  even, 
and  smooth  grass-banks  rise  backward  from  them.  Beyond  this 
is  a  rosery,  which,  too,  is  perhaps  more  studied  in  its  manner  of 
arrangement  than  Mr.  William  Robinson  would  commend ;  yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  it  not  a  verv  beautiful  portion  of  a  garden  ? 
We  think  so,  and  perhaps  the  scene  will  afford  suggestions  to 
those  who  are  now  busy  remodelling,  or  about  to  re-design,  their 
gardens.  The  rosery  is  one  that  existed  at  Ilford,  very  close 
to  London. 


Some  Typical  Gardens. 


I.—The  Manor  House. 

I  write  as  a  countryman,  bom  and  bred  amongst  mstic 
surroundings,  and  closely  connected  with  gardens  and  gar¬ 
deners.  Indeed,  gardening  is  so  inseparably  a  part  of  mral 
life,  that  without  it  the  greatest  charm  of  the  country  would 
be  gone.  It  is  bound  by  no  laws  of  class  or  distinction,  and 
ha"s  attractions  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Even  within  the 
limits  of  one  parish  there  are  gardens  possessing  characteris¬ 
tics  sufficiently  varied  to  provide  ample  food  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  while  the  types  I  shall  select  in  this  short  series 
are  illustrations  of  actual  specimens,  they  differ  only  in 
.details  from  hundreds  of  others  scattered  over  this  fair  land. 
Without  further  introduction,  then,  let  me  start  with  the 
home  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Past  the  village  church,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
along  the  Kmg’s  highway,  there  is  a  break  in  the  hedge, 
and  a  big  swinging  gate  guards  the  entrance  of  the  carriage 
drive  that  leads  off  at  right  angles.  The  gate  is  in  turn 
guarded  by  a  pretty  little  lodge,  which  peeps  out  from  a 
canopy  of  overhanging  foliage,  and  every  time  the  gate 
swings  on  its  hinges  a  buxom  white-aproned  figure  appears 
on  the  doorstep,  who  apparently  controls  the  whole  concern. 
Woe  be  to  any  suspicious-looking  individual  who  attempts  to 
pass  this  barrier  unchallenged,  blit  the  lodge-keeper  is  a 
student  of  character,  and,  if  satisfied  that  your  business  is 
legitimate,  she  nods  a  pleasant  ‘‘Good  Morning!”  and  is 
never  loth  to  discuss  the  “  tree  pots  ”  in  the  window,  and 
the  bright  border  of  flowers  beneath. 

Away  winds  the  road,  delightfully  shaded  in  the  summer 
by  the  avenue  of  trees  through  which  it  passes,  and  leading, 
by  its  own  peculiar  right  of  way,  through  an  undulating 
stretch  of  park  scenery,  it  brings  you  by  a  subtle  sweep  past 
the  end  of  a  game  covert,  right  in  front  of  the  Manor  house. 
I  don’t  know  who  planned  the  drive,  but  he  was  master  of 
his  business,  and  the  individual  wno  was  responsible  for 
planting  the  avenue  perpetuated  his  own  memory  in  the  act. 
The  house  itself  is  not  pretentious  in  proportions  or  grand 
in  character.  It  is  a  comfortable-looking  Elizabethan  stmc- 
ture,  rather  rambling,  and  obviously  ancient.  It  hardly 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  built,  but  appears  as  though  it  had 
grown  there  like  the  trees  in  the  park,  so  perfectly  is  it  at 
home  with  the  surroundings.  It  seems  shut  away  from  the 
world,  and  yet  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  little  world  of 
its  own  making,  and  governs  it  unquestionably.  A  breadth 
of  velvety  lawn  stretches  away  from  the  windows,  and  loses 
itself  in  the  park,  with  no  barrier  but  a  sunk  fence  to  divide 
them.  There  are  the  orthodox  flower  beds  in  front,  but 
not  too  many  of  them,  and  easy  curves  t?ike  the  jilace,  of 


straight  lines  and  acute  angles.  The  lawn  is  worth  spending 
a  few  minutes  on,  if  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
your  watch  by  the  sundial  on  the  moss-covered  pedestal  that 
stood  there  no  one  knows  how  long.  To  the  left  there  is  a 
weeping  Ash,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  What 
a  spot  for  afternoon  tea,,  to  be  sure  1  A  little  further  on 
there  is  the  remaining  half  of  an  old  Mulberry  tree.  The 
other  part  succumbed  to  a  gale,  and  what  is  left  is  supported 
with  props,  bound  with  chains,  and  bandaged  with  copper 
plates.  But  the  old  tree  is  one  of  the  family  heirlooms,  as 
it  has  a  connection  with  Lords  of  the  Manor  long  since 
departed.  A  gnarled  Acacia  occupies  a  conspicuous  site 
of  its  own,  and  one  of  the  features  of  the  lawn  is  nothing 
more  than  a  common  Hawthorn.  It  might  have  grown  in  a 
hedgerow  once,  but  it  is  a  grand  specimen  now,  and  worthy 
of  its  honoured  position. 

Round  the  corner  of  the  house  there  is  a  glimpse  to  be 
had  of  the  river,  meandering  along  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  Timber  in  front,  water  behind — what  a  combination  ! 
Almost  without  lowing  it,  you  find  yourself  in  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinct  little  garden.  It  is  surrounded  by  tall  Yew  hedges, 
closely  clipped,  and  there  are  fantastically  cut  figures  here 
and  there.  Topiary  work,  you  say,  and  turn  your  nose  up. 
I  sympathise  with  you ;  but  in  the  Manor  gardens  it  is  not 
out  of  character,  and  connects  one  with  a  past  school  of 
gardening,  which  was  as  thorough,  if  not  quite  so  up  to  date, 
as  the  present.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  their  old  associa¬ 
tion,  the  Yews  are  clipped  year  by  year,  and  the  shape  of 
the  figures  kept  clearly  defined,  in  spite  of  what  critics 
may  gay. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  Rose  garden ;  but  there  is  no 
standing  still  in  the  way  of  Roses.  There  are  the  old  loves^ 
the  York  and  Lancasters,  and  the  Cabbage  Rose  of  other 
days,  but  mingled  amongst  the  ancient  are  the  modem— 
Teas  and  H.P.’s  of  recent  introduction,  and  a  Crimson 
Rambler  climbs  luxuriantly  over  an  old  tree  stump.  There 
are  shrubberies,  of  course,  for  every  old  garden  possesses 
them,  with  patches  of  turf,  borders  containing  old-fashioned 
flowers  that  seem  to  be  always  blooming,  and  rustic  seats 
in  quiet  spots  that  are  suggestive  of  lovers.  In  short,  it 
is  a  garden  where  the  children  can  play  hide  and  seek,  with 
no  difficulty  about  the  hiding.  There  are  no  tiring  terraces 
and  broad,  straight  walks  ;  but  the  place  is  suggestive  of 
rest,  and  the  winding  paths  that  lead  apparently  nowhere 
have  little  surprises  for  you  at  every  turn. 

One  of  these  ends  where  a  doorway  is  set  in  a  high  wall 
somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  Manor,  but  hidden  from  it,  ^d 
yet  quite  close.  Inside  that  wall  is  the  select  domain  of 
the  gardener,  where  he  grows  his  fruit,  vegetables,  and  some 
of  the  flowers  for  the  household  supply.  This  appearance  is 
in  keeping  with  the  place,  for  his  hair  is  whitened  by  forty 
years’  service,  and  if  anybody  knows  the  ins  and  oiits  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  family  that  owns  it,  this  is  the 
man.  In  the  district  he  commands  the  respect  due  to  the 
head  gardener  at  the  Manor,  and  is  in  much  request  in  the 
summer  for  judging  at  local  shows,  where  his  decisions  are 
unquestioned.  I  doubt  whether  any  power  on  earth  could 
persuade  him  to  take  a  holiday  beyond  a  day,  and  how  the 
general  world  of  horticulture  wags,  appears  to  he  no  concern 
of  his.  His  world  is  the  Manor  gardens,  and  he  is  quite 
content  with  it.  He  grumbles  a  bit  sometimes,  because  the 
glass  is  not  quite  suited  to  modem  requirements,  and  fruit 
trees  have  a  knack  of  growing  old.  Still,  he  makes  the  best 
of  them,  and  the  thick,  old,  knotted  canes  in  the  ancient 
vinery  produce  Grapes  that  would  do  credit  to  themselves 
on  any  show  board. 

But  if  the  ^it  trees  are  old,  they  have  testimony  to 
bear.  The  ancient  Pears  on  the  walls,  with  their  great,  thick 
limbs,  are  living  illustrations  of  the  skill  of  a  past  race  of 
gardeners.  Not  a  foot  of  space  is  wasted ;  every  branch  is 
trained  in  sjunmetrical  form  and  equi-distant  from  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  You  may  see  where  a  vacant  space  has  been  filled  by 
grafting  a  branch  on  to  the  main  stem  and  training  it  in. 
“  They  don’t  bear  as  well  as  they  used  to,”  the  old  gardener 
savs.  but  they  produce  fine  fruit  still  ;  and  removal  must 
not  be  hinted  at,  as  they  are  looked  on  almost  as  members 
of  the  family.  Certainly  they  are  object  lessons  to  any 
young  gardener  who  requires  initiating  in  the  art  of  training 
fmit  trees.  The  kitchen  garden  is,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
laid  out  in  square  quarters,  -with  a  herbaceous  border  down 
the  centre.  Espalier  Apples  and  pyramid  Pears  run  parallel 
with  the  walks,^  and  though  they  bear  the  traces  of  severe 
.pruqing,  there  is  no  lack  of  fmit  spurs.  The  south  border 
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has  a  reputation  for  producing  the  earliest  Peas  and  Potatoes 
in  the  district,  and  though  no  one  remembers  the  origin  of 
the  Asparagus  bed,  it  is  second  to  none  in  the  parish.  It 
would  be  no  use  talking  to  the  old  gardener  about  the 
wearing  out  of  soil.  The  appearance  of  the  vegetables  upsets 
that  theory  ;  and  he  will  tell  you  that,  with  plenty  of  manure, 
free  use  of  the  spade  in  deeply  working,  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  lime,  you  may  cultivate 
a  garden  for  ever  without  wearing  it  out. 

He  is  not  so  sure  about  the  Peach  trees  on  the  wall  that 


old  J oe  has  planted  the  flower  beds  and  mown  the  lawns  for  a 
similar  period.  They  have  got  sons,  both  of  them,  who  have 
worked  with  them,  then  passed  into  the  houses,  and  now 
are  head  gardeners  in  places  of  their  own.  The  old  labourers 
are  proud  of  them  ;  but  in  the  way  of  knowledge  they  admit 
no  comparison,  and  are  still  in  positions  to  teach  the  sons, 
though  they  control  estabhshments.  They  never  interfere 
with  each  other,  and  I  think  that  each  one  would  retire 
rather  than  work  in  the  other’s  department. 

And  so  the  world  jogs  along  within  the  precincts  of  the 

'  't—  —  i=». 


SCENIC  EFFECT  IN  GARDEN  DESIGN. 

Still  Water — Architectural  Embellishment— Roses  and  Shrubs. 


show  signs  of  decay.  He  is  quite  in  accordance  with  keeping 
an  old  horse,  or  servant,  when  vigour  is  past,  but  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  a  fruit  tree  that  has  done  bearing  and  loses 
a  fresh  branch  every  year.  It  is  whispered  that  this  point 
has  been  the  cause  of  some  little  difference  between  him  and 
^e  Squire,  and  evidently  the  gardener  has  not  come  off 
second  best,  for  several  healthy  young  trees  occupy  the  sites 
of  gappy  Peach  trees  and  ^mmed  Apricots. 

As  with  master  so  with  men — everyone  tried  and  ex- 
erienced.  Old  Jim,  of  portly  frame,  is  head  man  in  the 
itchen  garden,  and  has  been  for  forty  years  or  more ;  and 


Manor  gardens.  There  are  no  specialities,  no  remarkable 
features  in  the  way  of  valuable  novelties  and  priceless 
Orchids ;  but  tiiere  is  no  suggestion  of  stint.  Old  the  place 
is,  old-fashioned  it  may  be  as  regards  men  and  methods,  but 
the  principles  are  right  and  the  practice  thorough.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  uniting  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  Squire 
and  his  workmen.  The  former  takes  an  interest  in  the 
housing  and  welfare  of  those  about  him,  and  they — well,  they 
simply  adore  him,  and  are  proud  of  the  family  they  serve. 
There  are  many  similar  instances.  Would  that  there  were 
more.— A  British  Rustic. 
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Morello  Cherries. 


The  pruning  and  training  of  these  on  walls  should  be 
carried  out  on  favourable  occasions.  Mild,  dry  weather  is 
the  most  suitable  time  If  the  trees  are  crowded  with 
branches  that  are  old  and  exhausted,  these  may  be  cut  out, 
which  will  leave  abundant  room  to  furnish  the  vacant  spaces 
with  those  of  a  young  and  vigorous  character,  especially  if 
they  can  be  secured  from  the  base  or  lower  parts  of  the 
main  branches. 

In  retraining,  distribute  the  principal  branches  over  the 
space  available,  leaving  space  for  the  next  largest  or  secon¬ 
dary  branches,  finally  occupying  the  intervening  space  with 
the  young  shoots.  These,  however,  ought  not  to  be  too 
numerous,  though  they  may  be  laid  in  Sin  or  4in  apart.  In 
reducing  the  number  of  these  cut  out  those  not  required 
either  entirely,  or  shorten  them  to  form  spurs.  Not  many, 
however,  of  the  latter  are  required  if  young  shoots  are  avail¬ 
able,  as  the  young  growths  are  productive,  and  can  be 
renewed  annually.  Should  any  of  the  reserved  shoots  require 
shortening,  cut  them  back  to  a  wood  bud.  Endeavour  to 
train  as  straight  as  nossible,  the  growths  being  evenly 
balanced  over  the  trees  as  far  as  possible. 

Should  the  trees  have  been  much  affected  with  scale  or 
red  spider,  a  good  dressing  with  insecticide  should  precede 
the  training,  othenvise  it  will  suffice  to  syringe  them  well 
over  afterwards,  using  a  softsoap  and  petroleum  emulsion 
with  a  good  handful  of  sulphur  mixed  in  to  each  gallon. 
— S.  D. 

- >  • - 

Prunings. 


One  seems  to  get  the  best  grip  of  the  admirable  leader 
by  “H.,”  on  page  503  of  December  5,  last  volume,  in  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  its  tail,  like  as  a  boy  catches  a  cat.  The  end  of 
the  tale  which  “H.”  unfolds  is  : — “As  a  rule,  the  moderate 
sized  article  is  preferred  for  home  consumption,  and  while 
this  is  so  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  produce  grown 
for  show  and  general  use,  whether  the  fault  be  on  the  side 
of  judges  who  favour  size,  or  consumers  who  do  not.” 
Growers,  judges,  and  consumers  of  garden  produce  seem 
always  more  or  less  disposed  to  each  seek  their  ideals  of 
perfection  from  different  angles  of  vision ;  triangular  points 
sufficient  diametrically  opposed  to  inculcate  confusion.  To 
obviate  this  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  it  is  an  important 
one,  hence  the  powers  that  preside  over  competition  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  grip  it  too,  and  evolve  some  clear 
definition  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  and  their  judges, 
for,  although  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  vegetable  culture  is 
the  table,  exhibiting,  in  many  cases,  tends  to  run  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  goal,  and  the  exhibitor,  in  playing  at  cross 
purposes  with  th^e  cook,  is  sometimes  run  out.  If  those 
aforesaid  powers  that  be  would,  or  could,  see  their  way  to 
introduce  a  class  for,  say,  a  collection  of  vegetables  best 
suited  for  table  purposes — ^the  cook’s  use — it  would  probably 
settle  the  vexed  question. 


Let  no  exhibitor  think,  however,  that  his  resources  as  a 
grower  would  be  diminished,  for  experience  of  even  our  most 
up-to-date  shows  tends  to  the  inference  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  improvement  apart  from  size.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  said  that  the  judicial  eye,  from  too  long  gazing  in  the 
one  direction,  may  have  a  moral  squint,  and  defeat  the  object 
by  biassed  opinion.  That  is  possible.  Yet  it  is  needless  to 
say  the  best  judges  will  be  employed,  and  we  may  take 
it  nem.  con.  that  the  best  judge  of  what  a  cook  requires  is 
the  cook.  A  jury  of  matrons  may  not  commend  itself  at 
first  sight  to  the  mere  man  gardener,  but  with  lady  gardeners 
in  the  field  this  is,  perhaps,  one  phase,  at  least,  of  garden¬ 
ing  in  which  they  could  beat  him  by  points. 


Size  of  fruit,  in  relation  to  judging,  is  another  tale,  and 
contains  but  little  contentious  matter.  Here  quahty  is 
seldom  sacrificed  to  quantity — size  ;  and  the  noble  Pine,  or 
the  grand  Grapes,  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate 
without  clashing.  Certainly,  huge  Apples,  or  even  prodigi¬ 
ous  Pears,  may  not  carry  the  highest  value  for  dessert 
purposes  beyond  certain  limits  of  size  which,  if  undefined, 


are  pretty  well  understood ;  whilst  the  monstrous  Melon 
invariably  condemns  itself  by  the  absence  of  all  that  makes 
a  Melon  worth  eating  ;  but  exhibitors,  judges  and  consumers, 
who  are  prone  to  fall  out  over  vegetables  generally,  make 
up  an  undivided  trinity  of  opinion  over  the  fruit,  and  but 
little  room  remains  for  misunderstanding.  In  other  sections 
there  is  room — for  improvement. 


On  page  528  “  Onward  ”  again  tackles  the  relation  of 
gardener  and  estate  agent.  “Doesn’t  get  much  farther  on, 
though ;  how  could  he  1  ”  said  a  critic,  who  summed  up  by 
adding,  “  The  discussion  of  such  matters  does  no  good.” 
The  pruner  does  not  agree  with  that,  for  probably  these 
discussions  do  good,  if  by  stealth,  and  well  it  is  that  “  Our 
Journal”  is  a  mouthpiece  for  men  prone  to  think  much, 
but  say  little  where  they  are  personally  concerned.  If  only 
on  the  “  tell  or  bust  ”  principle,  something  is  done  in  airing 
a  grievance,  yet  results  may  be  wider  and  reach  farther 
than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  How  sol  Well,  the  broach¬ 
ing  of  these  grievances  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge ;  one 
gives  it  a  tap,  and  another  gives  it  a  tap,  until  the  force 
of  argiiment,  if  not  actually  removing  the  obstacle,  place 
the  operator  in  a  position  to  overcome  it.  How  essential 
here  is  tact  and  patience !  Push  and  perseverance  are 
atomic  quantities  by  comparison.  Let  a  man  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  agents  or  other  intermediary  obstruction  bottle 
up  his  wrath  till  such  time  as  the  time  comes,  when  he  can 
approach  the  fountain  head  and  judiciously  and  diplomati¬ 
cally  state  his  case.  What  a  privilege  is  the  power  of 
knowing  what  to  say,  how  to  say  it,  and  saying  it  at’  the 
right  time !  . 


“R.’s”  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Toichi  Tsmura’s  lecture  on 
Japanese  dwarf  trees,  page  536,  recalls  a  recent  narrow 
escape  of  the  pruner,  whose  employer,  on  returning  from 
Fogopolis,  sounded  an  alarm  by  saying,  “I  was  near  buying 
a  Japanese  tree  so  many  inches  high  and  so  many  centuries 
old.”  Inches  and  centuries  cannot  now  be  correctly  re¬ 
counted  ;  anyway,  the  tree  in  question  was  like  Paddy’s 
potent  refresher,  very  small  for  its  age.  Much  as  we  may 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  clever,  progressive  Japs,  and 
appreciate  their  horticultural  examples  of  skill  and  beauty 
as  evidenced,  for  instance,  in  their  lovely  tree  Pseonies,  of 
which  we  have  here  a  collection,  it  is  questionable  if  ever 
these  far  Eastern  deformities  will  ever  find  favour  with 
British  gardeners.  As  curiosities  they  may  certainly  be 
tolerated  by  a  few,  but  as  long  suffering  specimens  of 
Nature’s  endurance,  these  gnarled  and  twisted  abortions 
will  scarcely  be  welcomed  by  the  many  disciples  of  Nature. 
Give  us,  O  energetic  Japs,  give  us  of  your  good  things — your 
Lilies,  your  Irises,  your  Pseonies  ;  but  keep  your  antique 
pigmy  trees.  Again  a  note  of  thankfulness  for  our  near 
deliverance  from  a  ten-pounder. 


Thanks  to  Mr.  F.  Street  for  his  interesting  articles 
generally,  and  those  upon  tropical  plants  in  particular,  for 
which  we  have  a  “  strong  weakness.”  His  “  Table  Plants,”^ 
page  553,  are  such  as  we  have,  and  such  as  we  love.  How 
beautifully  they  brighten  up  a  house — a  plant  house — and 
how  hard  it  is  to  part  with  them  for  that  other  house  from 
which  there  is  no  returning,  save  only  damaged,  dead,  or 
dying.  The  more  need,  then,  to  take  your  correspondent’s 
advice,  and  Time  by  the  forelock,  in  propagating  a  goodly 
number  of  good  tops  early  in  the  season. 


“  Chrysanthemums  for  Christmas.”  Ah !  blessed  is  the 
man  who  has  a  house  full  of  them.  “  An  Old  Contributor  ” 
gives  a  goodly  list  of  late  flowers  on  page  557,  but  where, 
oh !  where,  “  Old  Contributor,”  is  Niveus,  that  gem  of  the 
whites,  since  growing  which  we  have  grown  none  other  1 


“Switch  on  page  559,  please.”  “Are  you  there?”  Yes, 
indeed,  there  he  is — Mr.  Amott,  true  to  the  life,  in  spite 
of  a  little  dark  overtoning.  And  there,  too,  is  the  story  of 
the  man  and  his  beloved  garden.  “  A  Guid  New  Year  to 
thee,  O  graphic  wielder  of  a  magic  pen,  inspired  by  such 
love  as  would  make  converts  of  the  most  stereotyped  green¬ 
house  gardeners,  bringing  him  out  into  a  world  of  freedom 
amongst  the  hardy  plants,  into  Nature’s  own  kingdom  of 
beauty.  Again  a  Guid  New  Year  to  ane  and  a’.” — Saynor. 
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Correction. 

On  page  18,  last  week,  in  an  editorial  footnote  to  Mr.  Kettle’s 
letter  on  “  ‘  Hardy  ’  Fruit  Grown  under  Glass,”  corrections  were 
not  made  in  the  name  “  Kenty,”  which  was  the  form  we 
deciphered  from  Mr.  Kettle’s  first  letter,  where  his  signature 
was  anything  but  clear  to  read.  One  correction  was  made,  but 
three  were  required. 

Late  Chrysantiiemums. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  G.  R.  Peerless,  asks,  on  page  18,  for 
a  list  of  varieties  that  will  flower  during  January.  He  will  find 
that  many  of  the  varieties  mentioned  in  my  previous  notes,  on 
page  557,  last  volume,  will  flower  during  the  present  month.  I 
have  still  in  good  condition,  amongst  others,  Princess  Victoria, 
and  its  yellow  sport;  W.  H.  Whitehouse,  a  beautiful  rosy  purple, 
now  just  opening  in  sprays,  but  it  is  tall ;  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  deep 
rosy  pink,  in  terminal  sprays;  Madame  Von  Andre,  pale  yellow; 
this  has  to  be  disbudded  to  single  flowers  and  the  number 
limited,  then  it  is  beautiful.  I  have  a  number  of  this  variety 
in  5in-pots,  carrying  six  to  eight  blooms  each.  Le  Moucherotte, 
orange ;  Florence  Molyneux  will  be  beautiful,  too,  throughout 
the  month,  but  it  is  at  least  8ft  high,  and  opening  its  buds  well 
in  sprays.  George  Seward,  bronzy  yellow,  a  good  variety  for  late 
work;  the  stems  will  only  open  one  flower.  Mr.  J.  Cutts,  pink; 
Mrs.  W.  Seward,  reddish  bronze  on  terminals,  single  flowers 
only;  John  Bridgeman,  a  good  pink,  but  tall:  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  claret,  will  be  good  for  weeks  yet ;  and  Tuxedo,  orange 
yellow.  All  these  varieties  could,  with  proper  management,  be 
had  to  flower  later  still,  especially  if  grown  in  greenhouses  from 
which  the  frost  is  just  kept  out.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  Carey  family,  in  white,  pink,  and  yellow.  These  are  not  to 
be  despised  during  January  and  February,  for  although  the 
flowers  are  rather  thin,  when  fully  developed  the  florets  fold 
over  and  cover  the  large  eye,  so  conspicuous  when  they  are  open¬ 
ing.  There  are  many  of  the  other  late  kinds  that  would  be  very 
useful  at  this  season  if  they  were  only  grown  to  the  terminal 
buds,  and  I  have  several  in  mind  for  next  season.— An  Old 
CONTKIBUTOB. 

- - 


American  Chrysanthemums. 

“  A  storm  in  a  teacup  ”  would  best  describe  the  comments  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Totty  in  the  American  “  Florists’  Exekange,”  and 
as  quoted  on  page  8  of  the  Journal.  The  Editor  of  one  of  your 
contemporaries  drew  attention  to  two  American  varieties — viz.. 
Col.  D.  Appleton  and  Timothy  Eaton  (yellow  and  white),  as  cham¬ 
pions  not  to  be  beaten  in  their  respective  colours  (in  America), 
and  adding :  “  Have  our  growers  secured  these  varieties  ?  Sys¬ 
tems  of  culture  vary,  and  also  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
perfect  flower,  but  the  pair  above  mentioned  should  be  worth  a 
trial.  My  reply  was  ‘  that  the  first-named  I  have  grown  for  two 
seasons,  and  it  has  little  to  recommend  it.  A  moderate  sized 
bloom  of  fair  colour,  with  short  petals,  globiflar  in  form,  but 
much  too  stiff  and  lumpy  to  recommend  itself  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  consider  it  worth  cataloguing.’ 

“  Timothy  Eaton  has  only  been  tried  one  season,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  judge  a  variety  grown  from  the  small  plants 
imported.  It  is  of  tall  and  ungainly  growth,  and  from  our  point 
of  excellence  has  little  to  recommend  its  cultivation  in  England. 
Our  cousins  across  the  way  seem  to  be  a  long  way  behind  in 
raising  good  varieties;  not  one  out  of  twenty  is  worth  cata¬ 
loguing.” 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  growers  in  this  country  cannot  be  charged 
with  “  insular  prejudice  ”  in  any  shape  or  form.  I  know  of  no 
one  “who  cares  a  pin”  from  whence  a  variety  is  derived,  so  long 
as  it  is  good.  No  one  has  ever  objected  to  be  supplied  with  a 
variety  because  it  was  American,  or  Continental.  As  a  specialist, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  have  obtained  from  America — giving  the 
most  important  growers  a  free  hand  to  send  whatever  they  con¬ 
sider  the  best — many  more  varieties  than  I  have  ever  sent  to 
that  country ;  and  when  I  had  discovered  a  good  one,  did  my  best 
to  make  it  known  here.  That  popular  variety,  “  Our  Mutual 
Friend,”  although  of  no  account  in  its  native  land,  was  one_  of 
my  first  “  finds  ” ;  and  since  then  I  think  I  can  claiin  for  having 
shown  in  good  form  more  of  the  American  good  varieties  than  any 
other  grower  in  this  country. 

Our  “  cousins’  ”  idea  of  excellence  is  a  flower  of  globular  form, 
with  incurving  florets  (generally),  sitting  with  a  short  neck,  or 


peduncle,  on  good  foliage.  It  must  have  a  short  neck  and  the 
foliage  come  well  up  under  the  bloom,  or  the  best  of  flowers  are 
“  passed.”  Strange  to  tell,  the  Americans  are  now  going  in  for 
exhibiting  on  the  green  board,  in  spit-e  of  the  “  deadly  mono¬ 
tony.”  Would  Mr.  C.  H.  Totty  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  blooms  I  have  shown  this  season,  not  one 
has  been  staged  on  “boards,”  but  mainly  in  vases? — W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

- - - 

Reaaing. 

In  your  issue  of  December  26,  last  volume,  a  very  able  article 
appears  under  the  above  heading.  Permit  me  to  add  my  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  value  of  reading,  which,  alas !  does  not  engage  the 
attention  of  many  of  our  young  men  in  gardens  in  these  days. 
As  one  who  spent  a  good  many  years  in  bothies  at  both  sides  of 
St.  George’s  Channel,  I  must  confess  that  too  much  time  is  taken 
up  with  passing  things,  in  some  cases,  as  card  playing  and 
dancing.  Whilst  not  objecting  to  healthy  and  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment,  I  fail  to  see  what  either  of  these  can  do  for  to  help  us  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Are  there  not  many,  amongst  our  young  men, 
who  have  the  Book  of  Books  in  their  box,  placed  there,  perhaps, 
by  the  hands  of  a  loving  mother,  who,  on  parting,  besought  her 
son  te  read  it  daily  ?  Might  I,  as  one  who  can  look  back  on 
many  years  of  my  life  with  regret,  entreat  you  young  men  to 
take  that  Book  from  its  hiding  place,  and  looking  to  the  Great 
Creator  for  guidance,  make  it  your  chief  study  ?  Young  gar¬ 
deners  of  to-day,  who  may  be  the  head  gardeners  of  to-morrow, 
I  ask  you  on  this,  the  beginning  of  another  yeai’,  to  choose  good 
books  as  your  guides.  Those  of  us  who  are  elders,  and  placed  in 
positions  of  trust,  may  we,  both  by  precept  and  example,  guide 
and  encourage  those  who  are  our  assistants.  Many  a  fine  young 
life  is  blighted  from  the  effects  of  a  bad  example.  I  wish  all 
readers  of  the  Journal  a  truly  Happy  New  Year.- — Robert 
Russell,  Marlay,  co.  Dublin. 


L  Dg-lailed  Tits. 

It  was  my  delighted  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  to  watch  some 
long-tailed  tits,  apparently  feeding  on  a  Hawthorn  hedge.  It 
required  great  caution  to  obtain  a  close  inspection,  but  their 
movements  were  so  very  quick  and  eccentric  that  I  really  learned 
notliing  as  to  what  they  were  doing.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
perhaps  it  was  the  buds  they  were  attacking.  One  bird  was  also 
just  as  busy  as  the  rest,  and  this  one  was  on  an  Elm  of  small 
size.  But  in  endeavouring  to  see  all  to  be  seen  I  made  a  false  step, 
and  they  all  flew  away.  The  birds  are  rather  rare  in  this  part  of 
Kent,  I  think — at  least,  they  are  to  me,  for  I  have  seen  very  few 
of  them,  and  then  it  has  chiefly  been  in  the  winter.  If  I  am  not 
asking  too  much  of  your  generosity,  perhaps,  sir,  you  may  find 
room  in  the  pages  of  “  our  Journal”  to  tell  me  what  these  pretty 
birds  feed  on,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

I  now  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  and  your  correspon¬ 
dents  for  the  useful  and  interesting  information  that  has  been 
collected  concerning  the  question  raised  by  me — i.e.,  “The  rais¬ 
ing  of  Araucaria  imbricata  from  home-saved  seeds.”  Allow  me 
also  to  wish  you  and  the  paper  you  so  ably  manage,  and  all  con¬ 
nected,  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  and  may  ,“  our 
Journal”  long  continue  in  such  able  hands  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
yours  very  truly — H.  R.,  Kent. 


The  Price  of  Grapis. 

It  so  happened  that  the  very  day  on  which  I  read  a  note  on 
the  price  of  Grapes  in  one  of  your  contemporaries,  I  myself  had 
been  studying  the  prices  of  Grapes  in  Covent  Garden  (Central 
Row),  Strand,  and  Regent  Street.  In  the  best  shops  there  I 
found  Alicantes  selling  at  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  lb  ;  Gros  Colmans  at 
3s.  per  lb  ;  and  the  best  English  Muscats  were  ticketed  at  7s. 
per  lb.  Black  Hamburghs  of  second  quality  fetched  Is.  a  lb.  The 
writer  of  the  note  I  refer  to,  in  part  of  his  letter,  says .  Irith 
prices  quoted  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb,  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  [the  growers]  can  make  any  profit.  It 
seems  not  to  be  many  years  since  Grapes  produced  double,  and 
even  treble,  the  prices  now  quoted.  What  causes  l^Ye  led  to  this 
remarkable  reduction?  Is  there  less  demand  for  Gi apes.  Ihat 

hardly  seems  probable.  Are  consumers  less  able  to  purchase 
now  ?  That,  again,  seems  unlikely.  Are  Grapes  produced  in 
greater  abundance  than  seems  requisite  ?  That  is  not  iinprolmble. 
Are  there  too  many  inferior  Grapes  put  into  the  market?  Idat. 
too,  seems  probable.  Very  likely  some  will  attribute  the  lowered 
prices  to  the  vast  importations  of  Spanish  Grapes  seen  on  every 
hand,  and  because  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  samples  fur¬ 
nished  and  their  relative  cheapness.  That  may  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  reduction.  Still,  the  best  of  these,  good  as  they  are, 
cannot  compare  in  excellent  with  moderately  good 
Alicantes  grown  at  home.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  wide 
supply  of  various  other  fruits  furnished  in  the  autumn  and 
winter.”  I  venture  to  think  that  the  London  shop  prices  have 
not  been  noted  by  this  writer.  D. 
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Reminiscences. 


Time  speeds  on  with  rapid  wings,  and  once  again  we  find 
ourselves  giving  and  receiving  the  customary  New  Year 
congratulations.  As  we  sit  here,  within  view  of  the  snow- 
clad  Grampians,  we  would  cordially  extend  to  the  staff  of  our 
good  old  Journal,  and  to  its  numerous  readers  everywhere, 
our  sincere  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  continued  and  in¬ 
creased  prosperity.  Our  earnest  wish  is,  that  the  Journal 
which  has  so  long  proved  a  wise  counsellor  and  a  sound  and 
trusty  guide  to  many  in  days  gone  by,  may  in  the  future 
have  its  already  wide  field  of  usefulness  still  further  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  since  we 
commenced  reading  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  hour  has  been  spent  during  that 
period  perusing  its  pages,  so  full  of  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  matter. 

Almost  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  we  had  the 
temerity  to  pen  a  brief  paragraph  for  its  pages,  and  it  was 
a  proud  day  indeed  for  us  when  we  saw  our  first  effort  appear 
in  print,  and  also  received  a  kindly  and  encouraging  letter 
from  the  sub-editor.  And  as  we  sit  to-day  and  ponder  over 
the  past,  many  a  pleasant  memory  of  bygoim  days  comes 
back  to  us — memories  of  those  who  were  once*familiar  to  us 
by  their  instructive  articles  in  the  columns  of  our  Journal, 
but  whose  pens  have  long  since  been  laid  aside.  Still,  their 
beneficent  influence  has  not  lost  its  effects,  and  their  wise 
and  practical  teachings  continue  to  bear  fruit.  How  memory 
wanders,  once  she  gets  a  loose  rein,  and  we  are  carried  away 
back  now  to  a  time  when  the  late  Editor  spent  a  brief  holi-, 
day  among  the  “  bonnie  hills  of  Eskdale,”  which  must  be 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  ago.  Tlae  writer  of  these 
lines  was  only  a  schoolboy  then. 

Many  who  were  at  that  time  bearing  the  heat  and  burden 
of  arduous  cares  and  toils,  have  long  since  gone  to  their 
long  home,  but  their  memories  are  with  us  still.  To-day  do 
the  memories  of  those  dear  friends  come  back  to  us  with  a 
sweet  and  comforting  fragrance,  for  many  a  cheering  word, 
and  many  a  kindly  act,  did  they  accord  us.  But  we  must 
rein  in  our  wandering  steed,  and  come  to  more  recent  times. 

The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  has  come  and 
gone,  and  we  have  bfeen  permitted  to  pass  one  more  mile¬ 
stone  on  the  great  highway  of  life.  How  many  will  pass  the 
next  we  dare  not  presume  to  say.  The  great  army  of  horti¬ 
culture  is  still  pressing  on,  still  progressing,  still  achieving 
victories.  As  we  review  the  past  year,  we  have  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  indeed,  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  All-wise 
Ruler  of  aU  things,  for  the  large  measure  of  success  that  has 
marked  the  progress  of  horticulture  during  the  opening  vear 
of  this  century  ;  and  feelings,  too,  of  pain  and  sorrow,  as  we 
think  of  the  losses  that  our  ranks  have  sustained  during  that 
period. 

Amongst  the  fallen  are  some  who  exercised  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon,  and  performed  yeoman  service  in,  the  vast 
of  horticulture,  men  whose  names  were  familiar  the 
whole  wide  world  over,  men  who,  as  it  were,  were  leaders  in 
peaceful  army,  and  their  vacant  places  will  be  hard  to 
Cl  others  also  in  greater  numbers  in  the  rank 

anl  file  of  that  great  army,  men  whose  names  were  perhaps 
unknown  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  labours,  yet 
who,  nevertheless,  nobly  and  faithfully  filled  their  posts,  and 
conscientiously  discharged  arduous  duties  in  many  an 
obscure  position  they,  too,  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
and  we  miss  them  much,  and  “  Long  for  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.” 

Repining  and  vain  regrets,  however,  will  avail  us 
nothing ;  we  must  be  up  and  doing,  fill  the  vacant  gaps  in 
the  ranks,  and  imitate  the  noble  example  which  such  faithful 
ones  and  true  have  left  behind — a  glorious  legacy  to  all 
succeeding  time.  Failures  there  have  been  in  the  past — 
aye !  many  of  them — but  to  the  man  of  pluck  and  determi¬ 
nation  these  only  act  as  incentives  to  renewed  and  strenuous 
efforts,  and  such  failures  are  eventually  made  stepping- 
stones  to  future  success.  Let  us  learn,  then,  the  lessons 
from  the  pages  of  past  experiences,  whether  these  be  failures 
or  successes,  and  thereby  equip  ourselves  more  fully  to 
battle  with,  and  overcome,  the  many  obstacles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  obstruct  our  progress  in  the  future.  Let 
unity  and  self-help  be  ever  our  watchword,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  pages  of  our  dear  old  “Journal”  let  the 
strong  assist  the  weak,  and  the  old  and  experienced  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  young  and  willing  learner,  and 
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thus  we  shall  steadily  make  progress,  and  uphold  in  its  high 
position  the  grand  old  traditions  of  British  horticulture. 
Albyn. 

- - 

Things  I  Should  Like  to  Know. 

As  I  sit  down  to  write,  hosts  of  things  in  this  great  world 
of  ours— which  seem  to  be  beyond  my  comprehension— rise 
before  me  like  a  “mountain”  shrouded  in  mist.  About 
some  of  them  I  dare  not  write ;  of  others  I  should  perhaps 
not  learn  much  by  publishing  my  ignorance  abroad.  I  will 
therefore  come  down  to  the  common  things  of  life,  about 
which  the  followers  of  Adam’s  art  should  know  at  least 
“  something.” 


I  have  done  many  things  during  the  recent  festive 
season;  some  were  perhaps  “wise,”  some  “otherwise.” 
Such  matters  depend  upon  the  view  of  each  individual. 
One  thing  I  did — which  to  my  mind,  at  least,  seemed  not  a 
foolish  one — was  to  “  sample  ”  a  great  many  Apples  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  instead  of  partaking  largely 
of  more  substantial  fare.  I  ate  freely  of  the  good  old 
English  Blenheim  ;  of  the  still  choicer  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
and  I  tried  hard  to  discover  some  great  point  of  merit  in  the 
famous  “  Newtown  Pippins,”  but  the  more  I  tried  the  more 
I  wondered  upon  what  their  fame  has  been  built. 

In  point  of  flavour  they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  and  although  large,  not  so  attractive  in 
appearance.  Blenheims  are  also  better  to  look  at  than 
“  Newtowns,”  and  I  think  also  a  “  wee  ”  bit  better  in  flavour. 
Now,  this  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  know — why  the 
British  public  will  pay  sixpence  per  pound  for  Newtown 
Pippins,  when  they  can  get  good  Cox’s  for  threepence  ? 
These  are  the  retail  nrices  for  good  samples  in  hosts  of 
shops  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  no  Apple  in  the 
world  to  compare  with  Cox’s  in  point  of  flavour,  or,  if  there 
is,  I  should  like  to  see  it.  A  hundred  acres  planted  with  that 
variety  at  once  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  if  placed  under  skilful  and  energetic  management,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  anybody  is  going  to  do  it  1 


I  should  like  to  know  if  there  are  any  signs  at  present 
that  the  enormous  importations  of  Apples  are  likely  to  be¬ 
come  less  in  the  future  1  And  if  not,  why  not  1  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  good  samples  cannot  be  grown  with  ordinary  care  in 
England  'I  Or  because  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 
soil  suitable  for  the  purpose?  Neither  supposition  seems 
satisfactory,  because  I  have  seen  a  few  Apple  trees  during 
the  last  six  months,  and  although  they  were  growing  in 
soils  having  widely  different  characteristics,  the  Apples 
seemed  “all  right”  where  the  trees  had  been  well  looked 
after. 

I  have  noticed  during  my  peregrinations  that,  consider¬ 
ing  what  a  tight  little  island  this  is,  and  how  thickly  it  is 
peopled,  there  seems  to  be  a  precious  lot  of  land  growing 
“  nothing  much,”  even  in  districts  where  I  see  a  few  odd 
Apple  trees  doing  well. 


This  has  set  me  thinking  (I  do  think  occasionally!),  but  I 
have  never  thought  long  enough,  or  deep  enough,  to  find 
out  why  the  British  people  are  content  to  depend  so  largely 
upon  the  foreign  supplies  of  a  fruit  which  is  indigenous  to 
their  own  land. 

“  Ah !  ”  those  who  know  something  about  these  matters 
may  exclaim,  “  capital  is  required  to  embark  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.”  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  capital  in  this  country,  and 
it  seems  to  flow  in  freely  enough  when  some  wild  cat  scheme 
of  company  promoting  is  in  progress.  If  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  capital  which  has  been  lost  in  such  schemes  had  long 
ago  been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  British  Apple 
Growing  Company,  conducted  on  honest  and  business  like 
principles,  I  guess  there  would  have  been  fewer  foreign 
Apples  in  England  to-day.  And  the  “  wasted  ”  capital  would 
have  had  a  “  grand  asset  ”  in  the  shape  of  magnificent 
orchards. 

I  wonder  why  a  combine  is  not  formed  to  accomplish 
what  isolated  individuals  have  so  long  neglected.  This  is 
one  other  “  little  ”  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  Concerning 
all  these  matters  I  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  yet  my 
ignorance  is  so  great  that  I  feel  bound  to  subscribe  myself — 
]  Ignoramus. 
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Apple,  Lord  Grosvenor, 


The  illustration  on  this  page  represents  a  flourishing  espalier- 
trained  tree  of  Lord  Grosvenor  Apple,  planted  in  1878.  It 
almost  annually  bears  an  excellent  crop  of  fine  fruit.  It  was 
planted  by  Mr.  John  Masterson  in  the  gardens  at  Weston  House, 
Shipston-on-Stour,  Warwickshii'e,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Camperdown.  Mr.  Masterson  informs  me  that  Lord  Grosvenor 
Apple  succeeds  remarkably  well  at  Weston. — G. 


Suspected  Sleepers. 


We  live  in  an  age  of  contradictions ;  we  see  this  for  one  thing 
in  the  treatment  of  animals,  where  cruelty  and  over-tenderness 
often  run  side  by  side.  Some  people  are  averse  to  see  any  insects 
killed,  though  even  the  gentle  poet  Cowper  admitted  that 
the  pests  of  the  garden  or  the  foes  of  the  human  body  should  be 
destroyed  when  it  is  possible.  What  amount  of  feeling  insects 


At  'Weston  House,  the  Se.\t  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

WIllE  TRAINED  ESPALIER  APPLE  TREE,  VARIETY,  LORI)  (IROSVEXOR. 


have  must  ever  remain  a  doubtful  point,  but  it  is  allowed  they 
have  more  sensibility  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Something 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  stage  of  life  in  which  an  insect  is, 
and  it  will  save  the  trouble  of  killing  a  caterpillar  to  crush  the 
egg  from  which  it  will  emerge  in  the  spring,  and  numerous 
patches  may  be  discovered  in  various  places  with  a  little  research. 
More  profitable  still  is  it  to  destroy  the  pupae,  which  live  through 
the  winter,  because  one  as  a  moth  may  be  the  parent  of  hundreds 
of  caterpillars.  A  pupa  or  chi-ysalis  in  its  winter  sleep  cannot 
have  the  sensibility  of  an  active  insect. 

Digging  during  winter  and  spring  is  sure  to  bring  to  light  the 
pupae  of  moths,  amongst  other  things.  They  turn  up  singly,  and 
occasionally  in  little  groups, where  a  party  of  caterpillars  happened 
to  have  fed  on  some  plants.  Elsewhere  we  may  find  pupae,  in 
garden  edgings,  upon  palings  or  walls ;  but  mostly  they  produce 
moths  that  are  not  parents  of  pests — some  are,  no  doubt.  Then 
the  pupae  of  the  common  white  butterflies,  well-known  enemies  of 
horticulture,  may  be  detected  from  September  to  April,  fastened 
up  by  a  silken  band.  Nor  are  all  the  pupae  we  bring  out  of  the 
soil  prolific  in  troublesome  caterpillars.  A  few  are  pretty  and 
harmless  garden  species;  still,  most  belong  to  the  Noctua  tribe, 
the  caterpillars  feeding  often  on  the  stems  or  roots,  much  to 
their  detriment;  also,  sometimes,  they  strip  the  leaves  exten¬ 
sively.  It  is  therefore  quite  justifiable  to  give  such  sleepers  a 

Suietus  that  is  final.  We  are  more  likely  to  turn  up  these 
loctuas  about  the  kitchen  garden  than  along  the  flower  borders, 
but  they  are  distributed  in  various  places,  and  even  an  ento¬ 


mologist  cannot  always  discriminate  the  species.  Therefore  it  is 
needful  to  destroy  all  we  can,  even  if  some  innocent  have  to  die 
among  the  probable  pests  of  another  season.  It  is  not  needful 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  possible  finds.  I  will  refer  only  to 
a  few  specially  noteworthy  for  their  abundance  or  their  activity, 
and  no  one  has  a  better  claim  to  the  first  place  than  the  prolific 
Cabbage  moth,  Mamestra  Brassicse. 

Generally,  its  pupa  lies  at  no  great  depth  in  the  soil,  and  it  is 
one  greatly  relished  by  poultry,  so  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
they  scratch  the  beds  eagerly  to  obtain  this  and  other  pupae. 
Some  people,  indeed,  advocate  turning  fowls  out  to  act  as  insect- 
kiUers  about  a  garden,  but  their  proceedings  are,  on  the  whole, 
undesirable,  since  they  attack  the  crowns  or  roots  of 
many  ^slants  for  variety.  The  caterpillar  of  this  species  is  best 
known  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  it  revels  in  the  hearts  of 
Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Seakale,  and  other  species ;  also  feeding 
exposed  on  the  outer  leaves.  Amongst  the  flower  beds  it  makes 
havoc,  frequently  selecting  Dahlias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Mari¬ 
golds.  To  escape  detection  it  will  rest  on  the  earth,  or  just  below 
it,  by  day,  and  feeds  at  dusk.  Its  colour  varies  much,  different 
tints  of  brown,  or  dull  green,  with  a  few  black  markings.  Ap¬ 
parently,  there  is  a  succession  of  these  caterpillars,  for  they  are 
to  be  found  feeding  during  two  or  three  months.  The  motiis  fly 

in  May  and  June,  when  some  gar¬ 
deners  capture  hundreds  by  putting 
sugar  on  walls  or  palings,  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  sippers  with  a  hand  net. 

We  pass  to  another  species,  not 
so  plentiful  as  the  preceding,  yet 
probably  better  known  to  the  gar- 
'  dener  in  its  caterpillar  state.  The 
dob  rnoth  (M.  Persicarise)  takes  its 
English  name  from  the  conspicuous 
spot  of  pure  white  on  the  fore  wings, 
and  the  caterpillar  has  markings 
that  make  it  very  recognisable.  The 
general  colour  is  either  green  or 
brown ;  the  head  is  shining  and 
mottled,  behind  it  is  a  velvety  patch, 
and  along  each  side  a  series  of 
stripes,  just  above  the  tail  is  a 
hump.  When  alarmed  this  cater¬ 
pillar  rolls  into  a  compact  ball,  fall¬ 
ing  to  the  earth ;  otherwise  it  feeds 
full  m  view  upon  many  plants,  and, 
1  fancy,  is  not  a  species  often  seized 
by  birds.  We  not  uncommonly  ob¬ 
serve  it  upon  herbaceous  species 
along  the  borders  till  late  in  autumn. 
I  lie  pupa  turns  up  from  a  dejith  of  a 
few  inches  lying  in  a  slight  cell.  If 
allowed  to  emerge,  the  moth  lays 
eggs  during  July.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  cases  of  Noctua  cater¬ 
pillars  feeding  through  part  of  the 
winter.  For  example,  a  near  rela- 
tive  of  the  Cabbage  moth,  quaintly 
called  the  Rustic  Shoulderknot 
(Apamea  basilinea),  begins  its  career 
as  caterpillar  by  feeding  upon  the 
ears  of  corn  in  autumn.  Carried  to 
barns  or  granaries,  they  repose 
through  the  winter,  and  travel  out 
during  spring  to  devour  the  roots  and 
.  „  ,  ,  ,  ,  underground  stems  of  various  plants 

in  fields  or  hedgerows.  Their  growth  being  slow,  it  is  not  until 
the  second  March  that  they  are  of  full  size,  when  they  enter  the 
pupa  state  beneath  the  soil. 

Spring  digging  brings  to  light  (and  to  death)  some  of  these 
hibernators,  as  pupae,  should  they  not  have  been  disturbed  before 
by  men  or  birds.  But  in  several  instances,  caterpillars  that  pass 
through  the  winter  do  not  sleep,  save,  perhaps,  in  sharp  frost 
but  continue  their  operations  upon  the  roots.  Such  is  the  habit 
of  the  Turnip  moth  (Agrotis  segetum).  Its  partiality  to  the 
Turnip,  above  and  below  ground,  prompted  the  Enghsh  name 
but  it  attacks  a  variety  of  plants  in  fields  or  gardens,  and  Newman 
chronicled  great  mischief  caused  to  China  Asters.  Probably  this 
insect  would  give  more  trouble  to  farmers  if  the  caterpillar  was 
not  hunted  by  the  partridge  and  the  rook.  Since  it  seldom 
becomes  a  pupa  before  May,  it  often  escapes  being  dug  up  in 
that  stage.  The  heart  and  dart  moth,  of  the  same  genus  (A. 
exclamationis) — I  presume  it  got  the  Latin  name  because  what 
some  regarded  as  a  dart-like  mark  on  the  wings  others  called  a 
“  note  of  admiration  ” — -finishes  its  caterpillar  career  by  October 
at  the  latest.  It  is  desirable  to  kill  the  pupa  when  we  can.  It 
lies  Sin  or  4in  below  the  surface.  Not  infrequently 
gardeners  come  upon  the  caterpillar,  bluish  brown,  with  a  pale 
stripe  and  black  head,  during  summer  or  atitumn ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  escape  detection  from  its  habit  of  concealing  itself  in  daylight. 
After  sunset  it  wanders  from  plant  to  plant,  feeding  upon  the 
crowns  or  lower  leaves. 

One  of  the  handsome  garden  moths  is  named  the  Angleshades 
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'(Phlogopliora  ineticulosa.).  It  is  notable  for  its  elegant  markings 
more  than  for  its  colouring,  and  we  have  two  broods,  one  appearing 
in  May,  tlie  second  in  September.  It  is  decidedly  shy,  hence 
seldom  noticed.  Its  caterpillar  is  tolerably  familiar,  some  shade 
of  green,  having  numerous  white  dots,  and  a  velvety  skin,  the 
head  striped.  Usually,  it  is  not  abundant  enough  to  be  very 
injurious.  Its  preference  is  for  low  plants,  such  as  the  Auricula 
and  the  Primrose.  Occasionally  it  ascends  the  Chrysanthemum, 
more  particularly  the  summer  brood,  hatched  about  June.  The 
second  brood  feed  slowly,  and  seem  to  live  till  March,  when  the 
pupa  state  is  assumed.  There  is  also  a  small  Angleshades  moth, 
the  pupa  of  which  may  turn  up  amongst  Ferns,  but  it  is  local. — 
Entomologist. 


The  Uses  of  Cellulose, 


A  recent  number  of  the  “  Cliemiker  Zeitung  ”  gives  an 
account  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  cellulose  is  now  used. 
As  long  ago  as  1846  succe,s!5ful  attempts  were  made  to  utilise  raw 
vegetable  products,  wood  and  straw  in  particular,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cellulose.  It  was  prepared  from  these  substances  by 
means  of  caustic  .soda  as  a  reagent.  Of  late  years  the  reagent 
employed  for  the  purpose  has  been  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphite 
in  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphite  cellulose  process  is  due  to  the 
labours  in  the  laboratoi-y  of  Al.  Mitscherlich  and  Tilghmann. 
The  slight  variations  in  the  chemical. properties  of  the  celluloses 
are  of  considerable  importance  to  the  manufacturer.  By  hydrat¬ 
ing  cellulose  with  acids,  continues  the  translator  in  the 
“  Westminster  Gazette,”  we  obtain  hydro-cellulose,  which  pos- 
sefsses  the  peculiar  property  of  falling  to  powder  at  the  smallest 
provocation.  This  proiierty  accounts  for  the  brittleness  of  paper 
made  from  cellulose  in  which  some  of  the  acid  still  remains.  It 
explains  how  in  the  cloth  mnnufacture  cellulose  is  removed  from 
wool  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  aluminium;  chloride,  Ac. 
The  carbon  fdanients  for  (dectr'c  lamps  are  made  from  the  plastic 
substance  obtained  by  heating  cellulose  with  H>jS04.  Grape 
sugar  is  formed  by  hydrolysing  cellulose  with  acids.  By  this 
means  wood  refuse  can  lie  made  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  alchol.  Count  Chardonnet  discovered  a  way  of 
utilising  the  fibres  of  cellulose  for  textile  purposes.  Sulphite 
cellulose  has  a  sillry  lustre  when  moist,  and  the  fibres  fonn'ed 
therefrom  retain  the  sheen  of  silk.  Cellulose  treated  with  cold 
concentrated  soda  lye,  or  mercerisation,  as  the  process  is  called, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crepon,  which  has  partially  replaced 
crinkled  crape.  The  artificial  silks  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  real  article.  They  are  not  so  strong  as  real  silk,  and  in 
water  they  become  still  weaker,  so  that  microscopic  examination 
differentiates  the  tivo  products  at  once.  Verily,  things  are  not 
what  they  seem. 


Moles,  and  Mole  Trapping. 


The  common  mole  (Talpa  curopsea)  is  familiar  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  but  comparatively  rare  in  Ireland,  and  is 
the  only  British  representative  of  the  fa.mily  Talpidas.  The 
females  bring  forth  four  or  five  young  about  the  month  of  April, 
and  these  are  lodged  in  a  special  nest  carefully  prepared  by  the 
jiarent  animals.  The  nest  is  generally  formed  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  several  passages,  and  is  lined  by  young  grass  and  soft 
roots.  A  hillock  usually,  though  not  always,  marks  the  site  of 
the  nest.  The  galleries  of  moles  exhibit  great  ingenuity  and 
skill  in  their  excavation  ;  the  habitation,  fonned  under  a  hillock, 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  gallery.  From  this  central 
point,  the  galleries  communicating  by  five  passages,  the  pi’incipal 
chamber  being  contained  within  the  lower  and  larger  gallery, 
the  mole  excavates  a  series  of  tunnels  leading  to  the  foraging 
or  hunting  ground  of  the  animal,  these  roads,  called  “  runs,” 
being  so  arranged  as  to  afford  easy  and  instant  access  from  any 
point  to  the  central  galleries  or  place  of  habitation. 

Moles  live  in  pairs,  and  appear  rarely  to  invade  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  neighbouring  families.  The  food  consists  of  worms, 
insects,  and  larvae ;  and  they  are  said  to  skin  the  worms  before 
eating  them.  In  habits  they  are  exceedingly  voracious.  Hunger 
soon  kills  them,  and  that  they  are  of  a  pugnacious  disposition  has 
been  proved,  the  weaker  forms  being  inevitably  slain  when  an 
encounter  takes  placCj  as  occasionally  happens  in  the  roads  and 
tunnels  of  the  habitations.  The  moles  appear  to  require  a  large 
supply  of  water,  and  miniature  wells  are  sunk  in  various  situa¬ 
tions,  when  they  are  situated  at  a  far  distance  from  a  brook 
or  ditch.  The  question  of  their  hibernating  habits  in  winter  is 
not  definitely  settled.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  during  the 
colder  season  they  display  much  less  activity  than  in  spring  and 
summer. 


Thei  great  fostering  places  of  moles  are  woods  and  commons. 
There  they  do  good  in  destroying  larval  pests,  but  from  such 
places  they  make  excursions  into  cultivated  ground,  and  on 
account  of  their  tunnelling  the  soil,  cutting  the  roots  of  plants, 
they  do  much  harm  to  crops  in  fields  and  gardens,  whilst  their 
earth-heaps  interfere  with  grass-cutting  in  meadows  and  orchards, 
and  are  a  great  eyesore  on  pastures,  parks,  and  lawns.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  mole  is  a  most  useful  animal  in  the  semi- 
nature  of  woods,  woodlands,  moorlands,  commons,  and  other 
uncultivated  tracts.  In  nurseries,  gardens,  parks,  and  fields  it 
drives  the  cultivator  almost  to  distraction  with  tlie  mischief  it 
works.  It  burrows  under  tbe  beds  of  seedlings  in  the  nursery, 
delights  in  the  seed-beds  in  kitchen  gardens,  loves  to  tunnel 
in  flower  beds,  bedecks  the  verdant  grass  of  lawms  with  little 
heaps  of  mould,  ploughs  under  crops  on  richly  manured,  drills, 
and  top-dress  pastures  and  meadows,  cutting  up  the  ground  into 
trenches,  with  here  and  there  a  little  heap  of  fertilising  mould. 
The  bull  is  a  very  useful  animal  in  the  field,  but  in  a  china^shop 
notoriously  destructive,  and  in  a  similar  fasliion  the  mole,  which 
is  beneficial  to  semi-wild  woods,  woodlands,  moors,  commons,  and 
other  uncultivated  tracts,  is  by  no  means  a  proper  inlrabitant  of 
the  field,  nursery,  and  garden. 

One  thing  about  the  mole  calls  for  particular  note — namely, 
its  taste  for  a  rich,  nourishing  dietary,  it  always  taking  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeding  in  the  best  soil,  where  the  worm  is  fattest  and 
larvse  fullest  fed  and  most  luscious,  hence  its  penchant  for  culti¬ 
vated  land  ;  and,  once  there,  seldom  leaves  it  for  the  relatively 
indifferent  fare  of  the  wood,  woodland,  common,  and  waste. 
There  is  , therefore,  nothing  for  it  in  the  way  of  riddance  tlmn 
either  to  drive  the  mole  away  or  trap  it,  nothing  short  of  driving 
away  or  extirpation  being  of  any  avail. 


Driving  Moles  from  Gardens. 

For  driving  moles  from  gardens,  green  leaves  or  parts  of 
dwarf  Elder  (Sambucus  cdulus^  may  be  placed  in  their  runs.  The 
smell  of  common  Elder  (S.  nigra)  is  also  very  offensive  to  the 
mole,  and  fresh  leaves  placed  in  their  main  subterranean  paths, 
particularly  where  they  enter  gardens,  orchards,  or  pleasure 
grounds,  which  is  also  the  best  place  to  set  traps, 
will  soon  cause  them  to  disappear.  It  follows,  however, 
that  the  mole  being  “  in,”  it  will  be  hindered  passing 
out  by  the  objectionable  substance,  and  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  if  the  mole-catcher  does  not  want  to  catch  moles  he  has  only 
to  use  a  forked  piece  or  table  of  Elder  in  the  trap. 

I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  entoench  on  the  province  of  the 
mole-catcher;  therefore,  if  there  be  a  professional  mole-cateher 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  should  be  summoned  to  the  spot  where 
the  mole  or  moles  commit  havoc  and  set  on  the  track.  Failing 
this,  the  ingenuity  of  the  cultivator  must  be  brought  into  play. 
He  may  proceed  against  the  mole  by  poison,  of  which  Sandford  s 
mole  poison  (in  paste)  is  most  in  repute,  or  by  setting  traps,  of 
which  the  iron  ones  sold  by  ironmongers  are  useful ;  and  any 
intelligent  labourer  will  catch  the  moles,  setting  and  looking 
after  the  traps  in  his  leisure  time  at  a  bonus  of  2d.  or  3d.  per 
head.  Moles,  however,  are  less  suspicious  of  wooden  traps  than 
they  are  of  cast-iron  ones,  not  any  trap  being  so  “  killing  ”  as  the 
old-fashioned  wooden  one  wdth  stake  spring,  to  which  I  would 
now'  briefly  refer,  as  the  explanation  of  the  construction  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  references  to  the  illustrations.  . 

Fig.  1  (A)  is  a  mole  trap  for  setting  level  with  the  ground  in 
a  run  of  the  mole.  In  setting,  care  is  taken  to  opeii  out 
lead  inside  the  wooden  loops  the  catch-wires,  using  a  little  wet 
earth  if  nccessai-y ;  affix  the  spring  string  firmly  by  means  of  the 
fork  piece  or  table ;  peg  well  down,  and  then  adjust  the  spinng 
string  to  the  spring  stake.  In  setting  the  trap  care  is  taken 
to  disturb  the  run  only  enough  to  allow  the  loops  to  enter  it.  A 
mole  passing  through  the  run  has  to  go  through  the  loops,  ^d 
in  its  passage  has  to  push  away  the  fork  or  table, 
string  is  forced  upward  by  the  spring,  drawing  up  at  the  ^nie 
time  the  loop  wires,  between  which  and  the  board  the  ^^le  is 
caught.  The  trap  is  useful  in  shallow  runs,  but  too  wide  tor 
deep  runs,  hence  I  give  sketch  of  another  wooden  mole  trap  use- 
able  either  with  a  stake  spring  or  steel  spring,  and  either 

shallow  or  deep  runs.  i,  « 

The  trap  alluded  to  I  call  the  Kent  wooden  mole  trap,  s^wn 
set  at  B,  and  its  construction  given  in  the  references.  With 
the  steel  spring  it  is  very  handy  for  gardens,  fniit  plantations, 
&c.,  and  may  be  employed  for  shallow  runs,  and  even  tor  tho^ 
4in  to  Gin  beneath  the  surface  by  taking  out  a  notch  of  soil_  to 
allow  the  spring  to  pass  down.  For  a  run  the  steel  spnng 
may  be  taken  out,  the  spring  string  added  to  so  as  to  len^hen 
to  the  surface  of  ground,  and  a  stoke  spring  employed.  It  is  a 
very  killing  trap,  handy,  and  durable,  the  frame  and  loops  being 
of  hard  wood,  with  all  the  edges  rounded  off.  _  . 

The  chief  art  in  catching  moles  is  in  choosing  the  runs  in 
which  to  set  the  traps.  In  soft  ground  a  mole  makes  a  new 
run  in  order  to  avoid  a  trap.  In  the  case  of  shallow  runs  it  is 
advisable  to  tread  the  run  down,  closing  it  with  the  foot,  tor 
about  a  foot  length,  and  if  the  mole  passes  through, 
new  run,  set  the  trap  in  the  relatively  firm  ground.^ 
usually  return  to  banks  and  di-y  places  to  rest,  a  run  throug 
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hard  ground,  between  their  hunting  grounds  and  their  resting 
places,  generally  makes  sure  work  of  them,  the  traps  being 
properly  set.  If  the  Kent  trap  is  used  with  a  stake  spring  pegs 
must  be  employed  to  keep  it  firmly  in  position. — G.  Abbey. 

[We  trust  to  be  able  some  time  in  the  future  to  show  another 
form  of  mole  ti'ap,  principally  employed  in  the  South  of  Scotland, 
where  moles  are  plentiful. — Ed.] 


MOLE  TRAPPING.  Scale;  -g^iN.  to  inch. 

A,  wooden  trap  for  setting  in  runs  near  surface  of  ground;  a,  piece 

of  -^ineh  t)oard,  6  indies  long  by  4  inches  Avidc,  forming  top_;  h, 
holes  near  corners,  into  which  ends  of  bows  are  fixed  ;  c,  |-inch 
hole  in  centre,  through  which  spring  string  is  pa.'tsed  when  trap 
set ;  d,  catch-wire  holes,  through  which  the  wires  for  capturing 
the  moles  are  passed  when  trap  set ;  e,  hows,  each  formed  of 
i-incli  hoop-pole,  split  or  flat  inside,  the  ends  pointed  a  little,  and 
so  bent  as  to  form  the  hows,  and  the  ends  pass  through  the  holes 
at  the  corners,  there  securely  wedged  ;  t,  fork-piece,  straight  end 
round  jiGiiited,  so  as  to  fit  in  the  central  hole  of  the  main  part  of 
the  trap  ;  </,  spring  string  (whipcord)  about  7  inches  long,  with 
knot  at  lower  end  and  loop  at  upper  end,  and  this  large  enough  to 
pass  twice  round  the  end  of  the  spring  stake  ;  /?,  catch-wires,  each 
double,  and  consisting  of  fine"  coiijier  wire,  the  piece  being  about 
12  inches  long,  and  both  ends  firmly  twisted  round  spring  string 
above  a  knot  on  the  latter  about  2  inches  from  lower  end  ;  i,  point 
of  allixing  catch-wires  to  spring  string  ;  j,  peg  by  which  trap  is 
secured  in  position  ;  Z;,  spring  stake,  usually  Hazel,  about  1  inch 
in  diameter;  ?,  end  of  spring  stake  thrust  into  ground  ;  m,  spring 
string  loo])od  twice  over  end  of  spring  stake  hent  over  ;  w,  pe^  it 
and  three  similar  being  necessary  to  set  trap  ;  o,  mole  run.  The 
trap  is  shown  set,  and  drawn  to  scale,  -l-inch  to_l  inch. 

B,  Kent  wooden  mole  traj)  ;  p,  -J-inch  board,_  5]:  inches  long  hy  2^ 

inches  wide,  w'ifli  four  holes  near  corners^  into  which  bow  or  loop 
ends  are  secured,  a  |-inch  hole  in  centre  for  spring  string  and 
fork-piece,  and  two  holes  at  middle  (and  opposite  loop  holes)  near 
each  end  for  jiassing  catch-Avires  through ;  y,  bows  or  loops,  g-inch 
wide  and  -Liiich  thick;  r,  forked-picce  or  table;  s,  catch-wires, 
the  loop  being  about  6  inches  long  or  12  inches  length  of  wire 
doubled;  t,  spring  string;  u,  galvpized  wire  loop  for  affixing 
spring  into,  the  ends  of  wire  being  passed  throtigh  top  and 
turned  back  on  under  side  and  clenched  ;  v,  steel  spring;  w,  mole 
run.  The  trap  is  shown  set,  scale -s-inch  to  1  inch.  _  ix,  •  v, 

C,  steel  sjiring  for  Kent  mole  trap,  11  inches  long  by  1-sixteenth  inch 

thick;  a:,  diminished  end  for  affixing  into  wire  eye  ;  y,  hooked 
end  for  liolding  catch  string.  Scale -s-inch  to  1  inch.  _ 

D,  Kent  mole  trap  in  section ;  a,  bow  or  loop  with  wires  guided 
inside  ;  a,  forked-f>iece  or  table ;  6,  catch  or  loop  wires  ;  e,  catch 
or  sjiring  string;  d,  spring.  Scale -i^-inch  to  1  inch. 


Societies. 


Beckenham  Horticultural. 

A  good  muster  of  members  were  in  attendance  on  Friday 
evening  last  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  “  Ganna  ”  from  Mr.  H. 
Cannell,  of  Swanley.  A  table  of  the  Avonderful  vegetables  and 
fruit  from  the  Swanley  and  Eyn,sford  Nurseries  were  on  view, 
and  proved  a  source  of  great  attraction  and  general  interest. 
As  a  prelude  to  the  lecture,  these  Avere  profitably  discus, sed,  Mr. 
Cannell  emphasising  the  fact  that  more  vegetable  and  fruit 
might  Avell  be  consumed  in  place  of  animal  food  Avith  benefit  to 
the  system,  Mr.  Cannell  himself  practising  what  he  preaches, 
not  liaving  eaten  meat  for  the  past  seven  years,  his  health  and 
weight  being  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  lecturer  then  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  Canna,  relating  some  interestinp’  exjieriences. 

The  culture  of  the  Canna,  both  for  indoor  work  and  for 
bedding,  Avas  thoroughly  explained,  the  sowing  of  the  seed, 
Avhich  on  account  of  its  hardness  should  be  filed  through  the  outer 
coat  and  placed  in  water  on  the  hot-water  pipes  for  a  feiv  days 
previous  to  solving.  Propagation  bv  division  Avas  shown.  The 
soil  for  Cannas  Avould  be  similar  to  tliat  used  for  the  production 
of  exhibition  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  they  must  be  grown 
vigorously,  and  so  acquire  a  soil  Avell  stored  Avith  nutrition ; 
strict  attention  to  Avatering  must  be  given,  the  Canna  being  a 
thirsty  .subject.  Ventilating,  shading,  in  fact  no  detail 
Avas  overlooked  by  Mr.  Cannell,  he  remarking  that  much  of  what 
he  .said  Avas  equally  applicable  to  other  plants.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  AA’as  enthu,siastically  accorded  Mr.  Cannell,  Avho,  when 
acknoAvledging  the  same,  promised  to  come  at  some  future  time 
and  toll  hoAv  those  remarkable  Onions,  &c.,  on  vieiv  are 
groAAm  at  Swanley. — T.  C.  ' 

Prescot  Horticultural. 


Not  having  a  set  .syllabus  of  meetings  arranged,  it  must  have 
been  gratifying  for  members  to  be  honoured  Avith  a  visit  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S..  F.R.H.S.,  the  chairman  being 
Professor  Daine,  of  Woolfall  Hall,  Huyton,  Avho  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  the  small  interest  taken  by  gardeners  in  Lancashire  on 
the  question  of  technical  education. 

Mr.  Shrivell  lectured  on  “  Chemical _  Manures  in  Fruit  and 
Kitchen  Gardens,”  based  upon  experiments  carried^  out  by 
himself  and  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer.  A  number  of  valuable  hints  were 
given,  a  few  being  that  a  continued  use  of  one  form  of  manure 
not  being  advocated.  Farmyard  manure  was  considered  the  most 
valuable;  failing  this  chemical,  Avhich  were  often  styled  artificial, 
but  which  Avere  in  reality  natural  products.  Kainit  and  super¬ 
phosphate  being  sloAv  in  action,  were  best  applied  during  Avinter, 
and  nitrate  in  spring. 

To  use  nitrogen  alone,  soft  wood  and  much  foliage,  at  the 
expense  of  fruit,  kainit,  and  basic  slag,  would  encourage  TrefoO 
and  Clover. 

Sewages  he  did  not  countenance  for  anything  that  would  be 
eaten  raw,  such  as  Celery,  Radishes,  &c.  An  ounce  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  Avater  applied  once  or  tAvice  a  week,  com¬ 
mencing  when  tho  fruit  AA’as  formed,  was  valuable  for  Tomatoes, 
also  for  Chrysanthemums.  FoavI  manure  should  be  mixed  with 
ashes  or  earth,  and  not  with  lime,  and  used  in  a  dry  state.  _ 

Pig  manure  was  valuable  for  Roses,  and  bone  dust  and  nitrate 
as  a  growth  stimulant. 

Gas  lime  should  be  used  carefully,  but  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  it  among  fruit  trees.  Peruvian  guano  he  considered  excellent. 

A  more  than  interesting  discussion  ensued,  the  lecturer 
advocating  careful  discrimination  in  using  manures  until  a 
thorough  knowledge  Avas  gamed.  Throughout,  the  lecturer 
seemed  to  have  the  thorough  attention  of  the  audience.  Messrs. 
Beesley  and  Finney  moved  and  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


-R.  P.  R.  .  .  ,  X. 

.  Ipswich  Mutnal  ImproYement  Association. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  m  the  Co- 
iperative  Hall,  Carr  Street,  on  Janua^  2.  In  the  absence  of 
;he  president  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  SoAAunan,  Hort.  • 
>0  the  East  Suffolk  C.C.  The  essayist  for  the  evenmg  was  Mr. 
V.  Chandler,  gardener  to  D.  Ford  Goddard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
lis  subject,  “Three  Good  Winter  Flowermg  Plants.  Mr. 
Chandler  explained  in  commencing  that  his  paper  was  really  a 
lontinuation  of  the  paper  read  before  the  society  on  November  21, 
when  he  had  originally  selected  six  plants ;  but  time  only  per- 
nitting  him  to  deal  with  three,  the  committee  had  kindly  given 
i  later  date  for  dealing  with  the  remainder.  The  plants  he  pro¬ 
posed  treating  upon  were  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Poinsettias,  and 

he'fcXwed  „ith  Zonals  is  to  strike  cuttings  in 
lutuinn  or  early  spring,  transferring,  the  Pjfnts  to  in 

;prinv,  repotting  when  necessary,  giving  the  final  shift  into 
3Ts  early^in  June,  and  standing  the  plants  outside  m  a  sunny 
liition.^  All  flowers  should  bo  pinched  off,  and,  the  shoots 
Toquently  stopped  until  August.  T uming  to  Poinsettias,  he 
advocated  giving  the  old  plants  a  good  rest  after  flowering.  Cut 
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back  the  old  plants  in  spring,  and  when  they  break  take  off  the 
cuttings  with  a  heel;  insert  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place 
propagating  case  having  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Pot  off  into  bOs 
when  well  rooted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand. 
Transfer  into  48’s,  and  place  out  into  a  frame  until  September 
to  ripen  the  wood.  He  did  not  advise  the  use  of  stimulants  until 
the  bracts  were  showing,  as  they  only  tended  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  plant  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  bract  if 
given  before. 

The  culture  of  Euphorbia  jacquini»flora,the  essayist  remarl^d, 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  required  ky  the  Poinsettia,  but 
they  must  not  be  placed  outside  in  frames.  The  plant  also  throve 
well  if  planted  out  in  a  warm  house.  The  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  turned  mostly  upon  methods  of  propagation  of  the  plants 
mentioned,  and  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  J .  Morgan,  Barker, 
Whittell,  A.  Creak,  Osborne,  Close,  and  the  chairman.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  the  essayist  and  chairman  concluded  the  meet¬ 
ing. — E.  C. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  is  announced  for 
the  15th  inst.,  at  7.45  p.m.,  to  be  held  at  Great  George  Street. 
Dr  Alexander  Buchan,  F.R.S.,  will  then  receive  the  Symons 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  president,  will  deliver  an 
address  on  “  The  Element  of  Chahce  to  Various  Meteorological 
Problems.” 


Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’ 
Association,  held  on  New  Year’s  Day,  at  33,  Lancaster  Gate,  W., 
Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was 
stated  that  the  receipts  during  1901,  amounting  to  about  £3,300, 
showed  a  decrease  of  about  £1,200  as  compared  with  1900,  which 
was  partly  attributable  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the  war  and  its 
allied  causes  in  having  deprived  the  association  of  certain 
specially  generous  support,  and  in  having  diverted  or  lessened 
the  flow  of  general  contributions.  Draft  of  the  annual  report 
for  the  past  year  was  read,  and  approved,  subject  to  certain 
amendments.  A  report  was  received  from  the  landscape  gardener 
who  had  recently  visited  a  number  of  parks  and  open  spaces  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  stated  that  the  laying-out  work  at 
St.  Philip’s  Churchyard,  Avondale  Square,  was  nearly  completed. 

Open  Spaces.  | 

Progress  was  reported  with  regard  to  schemes  for  securing 
and  laying  out  the  churchyards  of  All  Saints’,  Poplar,  and  St. 
Paul’s,  Clapham,  as  gardens  for  public  use.  The  Charing  Cross, 
Euston,  and  xiampstead,  and  the  Hampstead  and  Edgware 
Railway  Bills  were  considered,  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  make 
no  less  than  four  tunnels  under  Hampstead  Heath  and  Golders 
Hill  Estate,  recently  added  thereto.  It  was  decided  to  take 
steps  to  oppose  schemes  which  might  greatly  disturb  the  light 
sandy  soil  of  the  Heath,  and  cause  serious  injury  to  the  splendid 
trees  and  other  vegetation  growing  thereon.  The  Earl  of 
Dysart’s  Bill  was  also  considered  for  dedicating  certain 

Riverside  Lands 

to  the  public  at  Richmond  and  Ham,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extinguish  common  rights  over  a  large  area  known  as  Ham 
Common  Fields,  and  it  was  agreed  to  await  the  receipt  of  the 
plan  referred  to  in  the  Bill  before  taking  action.  Amongst  a 
large  number  of  items  on  the  agenda  were  proposals  for  securing 
vacant  sites  in  North  Fulham,  where  recreation  grounds  are  badly 
needed ;  Denmark  Hill,  Southfields,  Wandsworth,  "Cold  Blow 
Lane,  Deptford;  Cliffords  Inn  Garden,  Clapton  Square,  and  land 
.at  Waltham  Marshes. 


Seakale,  Lilywhite. 


Within  the  last  few  years  the  old  variety,  the  Common  Sea- 
kale  (or  Sea  Kale)  has,  according  to  our  experience,  gradually 
been  losing  ground  in  favour  of  the  Lilywhite,  an  improved  sort, 
yet  not  so  hardy.  For  those  who  force  Seakale,  Lilywhite  should 
prove  the  best.  So  far  as  we  have  had  experience  of  its  merits, 
and  from  reports  gathered  in  Yorkshire,  London,  and  elsewhere, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  growing  well,  keeping  healthy  during  winter 
even  on  damp  soils,  and  for  forcing  purposes  it  appears  to  be 
superior.  Others  again  complain  that  it  is  too  tender  to  do 
-well.  This  may  be  true  northwards,  and  in  quarters  unfavour¬ 
ably  situated.  We  do  not  want  to  mislead  growers,  and  perhaps  I 


those  who  have  had  experience  extending  over  a  number  of  years 
might  kindly  send  a  note  to  the  Journal,  stating  what  they, 
know,  and  how  they  find  the  variety  Lilywhite  to  do  with  them. 


SEAKALE,  LILYWHITE. 

THE  BEST  VARIETY|B0TH  FOR  APPEARANCE  AND  QtrALITY, 

We  would  then  see  how  opinion  lies.  For  ourselves,  we  find 
Lilywhite  doing  well  on  highly  cultivated,  dark  loamy  soils. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PLANTING  BUSH  FRUIT. — Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries  still  requiring  to  be  planted  may  be  placed  in  the 
ground  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  when  the  holes  for 
the  reception  of  the  roots  can  be  prepared  without  the  soil 
sticking  to  boots  and  tools.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  this  season 
when  planting  to  prepare  a  heap  of  compost  of  a  dry,  crumbly 
character,  intermixing  for  the  purpose  wood  ashes,  old  potting 
soil,  and  decayed  manure.  These  materials,  mixed  and  kept 
under  cover  until  wanted,  will  be  found  admirable  to  sprinkle 
over  the  roots  when  planting.  If  all  the  injured  roots  are  pruned 
smoothly  and  spread  out  carefully,  they  will  quickly  emit  fresh 
fibres,  and  the  new  growth  in  spring  will  be  vigorous  and  free. 
Give  ample  space  for  the  bushes,  6ft  not  being  too  much  for 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Raspberries  may  be  planted  in 
clumps  3ft  to  4ft  apart,  or  in  lines  5ft  apart.  A  mulching  of 
light,  short  manure  will  serve  as  a  protection  against  frost. 

CORDON  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— Growing 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  as  cordons  on  walls  and  trellises  is  an 
interesting  method  of  growing  these  fruits,  and  is  particularly 
suitable  for  affording  a  late  supply  of  fruit,  especially  when 
grown  on  north  walls.  The  soil  ought  to  be  prepared  not  less 
than  2ft  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth,  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  or 
fence.  Single  cordons  may  be  planted  Gin  to  Sin  apart,  training 
one  shoot  uprightly.  One  plant  may  be  trained  to  furnish  three 
shoots,  in  which  case  plant  ISiii  apart,  and  cut  down  the  growth 
to  a  limited  number  of  buds  at  the  base.  When  they  push  in 
spring  select  three  of  the  best — one  to  train  upright,  and  the 
others,  one  on  each  side  outwardly,  but  allowing  them  to  grow 
the  first  season  in  an  upward  dii-ection.  The  following  season 
prune  back  to  a  bud  at  a  distance  of  Gin  from  the  central  stem 
Also  shorten  the  latter  to  equalise  growth,  and  train  from  each 
a  leading  growth  in  an  upward  direction.  The  side  growths 
which  push  from  the  older  parts  of  the  upright  stem  the  following 
year  must  be  summer  pruned  and  shortened  back  to  form  spurs 
in  winter.  If  the  leading  growths  are  pruned  back  one- third 
each  season,  the  side  growths  will  push  regularly,  and  these 
spurred  in  to  one  or  two  buds  annually -will  produce  fruit. 

HEADING  BACK  TREES  FOR  GRAFTING.— Old,  healthy, 
but  unfruitful  trees  it  is  intended  to  improve  by  grafting,  ought 
now  to  have  the  main  stems  shortened  back  to  near  the  point 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  grafts. 

CUTTING  SCIONS. — Scions  from  Apples  and  Pears  should 
be  well  ripened  shoots  of  last  summer’s  wood.  They  ought  to 
be  cut  now,  being  perfectly  dormant,  tied  together  with  names 
of  varieties  attached,  and  laid  in  in  moist  soil  under  a  north  wall. 
— Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 


waterings,  as  this  only  hinders  root  action,  and  favours  soft 
growths  with  their  flabby  leaves.  A  heap  of  fermenting  materia^ 
on  the  floor  about  18in  deep,  turning  a  portion  of  it  daily,  is 
conducive  to  an  even  break,  and  favours  speedy  growth. 

Where  this  cannot  be  secured  sprinkle  the  floors  and  borders 
in  the  afternoon  with  liquid  manure,  the  neat  drainings  of 
stables  and  cowhouses,  diluted  with  six  times  the  quantity  of 
water.  This  will  in  due  course  decompose,  and  ammonia  be 
liberated,  which,  being  volatile,  form  with  the  moisture  also 
given  off  from  the  soil  an  ammonia-charged  atmosphere  highly 
conducive  to  rapid  vegetation. 

inie  outside  borders  should  be  amply  protected  against  frost, 
for  the  roots  cannot  derive  nor  transmit  nourishment  from  a 
frozen  soil.  If  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  entirely  outside  the 
border  should  have  a  good  supply  of  fermenting  material,  and  if 
this  may  not  be  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  material,  afford  dry 
litter,  or  fern, 'or  leaves,  so  as  to  modify  in  some  measure  the 
chilling  tendency  of  cold  rains  or  snow.  Atterid  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  stems,  for  if  these  become  frozen  it  is  likely  the  crop 
will  he  destroyed,  if  not  the  Vines,  down  to  where  frozen. 
Sprinkle  the  Vines  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  bright,  di'y 
weather,  occasionally  only  in  dull.  Maintain  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50deg  to  55deg,  GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  day,  ventilating 
freely  about  65deg,  and  close  at  that  point.  The  rod  and  canes 
of  young  Vines  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  lower, 
to  secure  the  buds  breaking  with  regularity.— St.  Albans. 


Publications  Received. 

Quarterly  Leaflet  of  the  Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
International  Union  ;  December,  1901.-  Straker,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
*  *  hulustrial  Canada :  Convention  number,  120  pages.  Issued 
by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association.  *  *  Gartenflora : 

coloured  plate  of  Prunus  Pseudo-Cerasus  Watereri.  *  *  Sunset: 

a  Californian  monthly,  general  magazine.  *  *  Sale  of  Food  ^and 

Drugs  Act  (copy  of):  Board  of  Agriculture.  *  *  Women's  Agri¬ 
cultural  Times. 


•  Trade  Circulars. 

Win.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  &  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. — 
Seeds. 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Chrysant'liemums. 

Clibrans’,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Seeds. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. — Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  57  and  58,  Dawson  Street,  DubUn. — 
Seeds. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Exmouth,  Devon. — Chrysanthemums. 
Kent  &  Brydon,  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Darlington. — Seeds. 

Little  (fe  Ballantyne,  The  Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment,. 
Carlisle. — Seeds. 

Albert  Upstone,  Seed  Warehouse,  Rotherham,  Yorks. — Seeds. 


EARLY  VINERIES. — Careful  attention  must  be  given  to 
these  in  ventilating  so  as  not  to  admit  cold  draughts  of  air, 
which  cripples  the  foliage  and  produces  rust  on  the  berries.  Dis¬ 
bud  when  the  best  shows  for  fruit  are  discernible  in  the  points 
of  growth,  and  he  the  shoots  down  before  theiy  points  touch  the 
glass.  In  stopping,  be  guided  by  the  space  at  command.  If 
the  distance  between  the  rods  does  not  admit  of  much  extension 
beyond  the  bunch,  stop  one  or  two  joints  above  it,  always  allow¬ 
ing  space  for  one  or  two  joints  of  lateral  extension.  But  where 
there  is  room  stop  three  or  four  joints  beyond  the  show  for 
fruit,  nipping  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  the  leaf  at  the 
stopping  joint  is  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  and  the  tendrils  as 
they  form.  Extend  the  laterals  so  that  an  even  spread  of  growth 
will  be  insured,  but  do  not  crowd  the  trellis  with  more  foliage 
than  can  be  fully  exposed  to  light.  Remove  all  superfluous 
bunches,  overcropping  being  the  precursor  of  deficiency  of  colour, 
and  some  say  of  shanking  in  the  Grapes.  When  the  flowers  open 
maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70deg  to  75deg  when  mild,  about 
5deg  less  if  severe  weather  prevail,  and  insure  moderate 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  Where  fermenting  materials  have 
been  employed  in  the  house,  do  not  allow  the  heat  to  decline 
at  this  critical  stage,  but  make  additions  of  sweetened  material 
as  required  to  maintain  the  heat  of  that  in  the  house  with 
regularity. 

AHNES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  inside 
border  must  be  brouglit  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  by  re¬ 
peated  waterings  or  liquid  manure  not  less  in  temperature  than 
the  mean  of  the  house.  The  liquid  manure  will  enrich  the  soil, 
and  its  value  will  be  seen  later  in  the  increased  chlorophyll  in 
the  leaves  and  the  berries.  This  means  good  colour  later  on  ; 
but  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  needless  early 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 


height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperatuie  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

o 

1901-2. 

.2'S 

•AS 

?  ^ 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

.s 

5 

At 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4  ft. 
deep. 

U  . 

D  CD 

S  g  g 

December 

and 

January. 

O 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•AS 

CG 

<u 

bo 

S 

•AS 

CO 

Q) 

O 

i4 

1-ft. 

deep. 

j  g  B 

S  o 

Sunday  ...29 

s.w. 

deg. 

42-5 

deg. 

41-2 

deg. 

52-1 

deg. 

39-3 

Ins. 

0-35 

deg. 

369 

deg. 

393 

deg. 

44-0 

deg. 

33-8 

Monday  ...30 

s.w. 

5C1 

50-8 

55-9 

40-4 

0-13 

38-9 

40-0 

43-8 

38-5 

Tuesday  ..31 

s.w. 

53-4 

51-8 

55T 

51-5 

0  05 

42-4 

411 

43-7 

48-8 

Wed'sday  1 

s.w. 

44-9 

43T 

52-5 

42-9 

0-20 

44-4 

42-7 

44  0 

36-3 

Thursday  2 

s.w. 

45-9 

43.9 

51-6 

43-5 

— 

44-4 

43-3 

44-1 

39-6 

Friday  ...  3 

S.E. 

38-2 

37-6 

52-8 

37-8 

— 

43T 

43-8 

44-5 

28-3 

Saturday  4 

s.w. 

51-4 

49-6 

52-4 

38-0 

015 

44-7 

43-9 

44-8 

35-2 

Mhans  ... 

469 

45-4 

53-2 

41-9 

Total. 

0-88 

42-1 

42-0 

44-1 

37-2 

_ _  . 

Mild  wet  weather  has  been  the  prevailing  feature  during  the  past, 
week.  Sunday  last  was  an  especially  fine  day. 
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An  Observer’s  Notes. 

Under  this  heading  there  are  many  short  interesting  notes  our 

readers  might  send. 

January  10-16.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 
Fri.  10  Coininon  Punting  sings.  This-year’s  Moss. 

Bat.  11  Honeysuckle  ))uds  hursting.  Hygroinetrieal  Moss. 

Sun.  12  Furze  flowers.  Yew  tree. 

Mon.  13  Long-tailed  poacher  goes.  Parixui  StrawbeiTy. 

Tu.  14  Marsh  Titmouse  sings.  Ivy. 

Wed.  15  Hedge  Aceentor  sings.  CJommon  Dead-nettle. 

Thrs.  16  Naked  Jasmine  in  full  flower.  ( hirden  Anemone. 

- - - - 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  ‘‘  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Loudon,  E-C.  It  is  re(juested  that  no  one  will  wTite  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  J ournal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  exjiense. 

for  damp  POliDERS  (T.  P.). — Acorus  gramineus, 
Aionieum  glaciale.  C  altha  jialustris  flore-jileno,  Cardamine  pratensis 
l^odecatlieon  Meadia,  Epilobium  angustifolium  album, 
E.  latifohum,  Epimedium  grandiflorum,  E.  pinnatum  elogans,  Ranun- 
milus  Ficaria  flore-pleno,  Hedysarum  obscurum,  Hepatica  angulosa, 
H.  triloba  vars..  Iris  germanica  vars.,  J.obclia  fulgens,  L.  hybrida 
vais.,  L.  s\philitica  and  var.  allia.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  and  vars.  alba 
and  plena,  L.  diurmi  flore-jileno,  Lysimachia  grandiflora,  L.  thyrsiflora, 
Meconopsis  cambriiui,  iVIertensia  paniculata,  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
M.  palustris,  Nieremliergia  rivularis.  Ophiopogon  spicatus,  Primula 
aeauhs  vars.,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  Bpirsea  Aruncus,  S.  filipendula 
plena,  B.  japonica,  B.  palmata,  B.  venusta,  Trollius  europieus, 
i.  japonica  plena,  and  T.  napellifolius. 

PI^OFITABLE  runner  bean  (E.  T.  H.). — “I  am  notoneof 
those  who  go  in  for  exhibition,  though  fond  of  my  garden,  and 
would  like  you  to  recommend  me  a  profitable  Runner  Bean.  I  liave 
a  fancy  for  the  Painted  Lady,  but  if  you  know  a  better  kind  be 
good  enough  to  name  it.  I  liave  often  sown  the  Runners  in  boxes 
and  planted  them  out,  but  if  you  consider  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  please  say  so  ?  ” 

,  YOU  have  a  predilection  for  Painted  Lady  you  could  not 
do  better  than  have  Painted  Lady  Improved,  an  exhibition 
vanetv,  with  large,  handsome  pods,  much  finer  than  the  ordinary 

WL -r  L  ;i  however.  Mammoth  Scarlet  and  Giant 

White,  both  of  wliicli  are  first-rate  in  size  and  form  of  pods, 
excellent  croppers,  and  of  high-class  quality.  We  prefer  to  sow 
nfiere  the  plants  are  to  grow,  well  manuring  and  deeply  stirring 
the  ground,  lour  plan  of  sowing  in  boxes  and  planting  out  is  a 
t^oocl  one,  especially  for  securing  early  produce.] 

common 

Mistletoe,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  inform  me, 

^  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  the  best 
^  Apple  orchard  here,  and 

same.  Also  please  say  if  there  is 
any  variety  of  Apple  tliat  the  Mistletoe  has  been  known  to 
succeed  best  on.” 

Jani^J;Sl'^lS8Q^"r  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 

nf  ^  particulars  of  his  process 

of  Mistletoe  propagation,  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

^  thoroughly  fertilised  ;  2.  Select  good-shaped 

white  berries,  in  order  to  have  them  of  perfect  maturity ;  3.  Pre- 
s^e  them  dimng  the  winter  in  a  cool  place,  covered  with  a  little 
^il  not  too  dry  ;  4.  Select  some  young,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
Hawthorn  plants  with  stems  as  thick  as  the  little  fingei?  well 
established,  and  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  5.  Look  ont 
tor  fine  growing  weather,  when  the  sap  commences  rising  in 
pring:  6.  Fix  each  seed,  with  its  own  natural  glue,  on  the  clean 
the  main  stem,  exactly  under  a  lateral  branch,  in  order 
that  the  ram  may  riot  wash  it  down  and  that  the  birds  may  not 
easily  find  it  out.  This  jirocedure  we  have  practised  in  modified 
form  on  a  great  variety  of  trees,  the  seeds  being  placed  on  a 
smootli  part  of  the  branches  and  on  the  under  side,  chiefly  in 
spring,  selecting  branches  from  tin  to  2in  or  3in  or  more  in 
diameter,  the  only  point  of  consequence  being  that  of  smoothness 
and  healthy  condition.  No  incision  should  be  made.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  squeeze  fhe  seed  from  the  berry  on  to  the  bark, 
to  Avhich  it  will  adhere  by  its  own  natural  glue,  and  vegetate  in 


due  course.  The  germination  of  Mistletoe  seed  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  shown  in  the  illustrations  figs.  1 — 4.  It  grows  on 
almost  every  kind  of  Apple.  We  haven’t  observed  its  liking  for  any 
particular  variety,  though  it  seems  to  flourish,  or,  at  least,  ^ 
most  abundant,  on  the  older  than  the  newer  varieties ;  but  this 
may  be  a  matter  of  natural  distribution  which  takes  place  by 
birds  of  the  thrush  family  during  the  winter,  nsually  by  or  before 
February.] 

FERNS  GROWING  WITHIN  A  BOTTLE  (R.  J.).— Judging 
from  a  few  cases  we  have  heard  of  in  times  past,  the  occurrence 
is  not  so  uncommon  as  you  believe  it  to  be.  We  here  reproduce 
an  illustration  that  shows  a  similar  peculiarity  of  position  to 
that  of  which  you  write.  This  was  noticed  in  a  garden  near 
London,  where  damaged  soda-water  bottles  were  used  to  edge 
the  paths.  In  the  majority  of  the  bottles  young  Ferns  appeared 
soon  after  the  former  were  placed  in  the  ground.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  until  in 
some  cases  they  formed  a 
dense,  congested  mass  of 
vegetation.  Of  four  or  five 
hundred  bottles  employed, 
nearly  two-thirds  contained 
Ferns.  The  fronds  remain 
green  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  then 
die,  giving  place  to  young 
ones  in  the  following 
spring.  The  chief  species 
observed  were  the  Lady 
Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
feemina),  the  Oak  Fern, 
and  a  few  others.  Strange 
to  say,  however,  the  only 
Fern  in  the  open  garden  to 
begin  with,  was  the  Hart’s- 
tongue  (Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare). 

DISINFECTING  POTS 
FOR  TOMATOES  (Germi¬ 
cide). — “  I  am  grateful  for 
your  prompt  and  courteous 
advice,  as  given  in  Journal 
of  12th  inst,,  but  should  be 
very  glad  of  your  further 
kind  assistance  through  its 
columns.  Pots  in  which 
Tomatoes  fruited  last  year, 
but  which  were  in  many 
cases  more  or  less  diseased, 
have  to  be  disinfected. 
We  propose  to  dip  them  in 
the  iron  sulphate  and 
vitriol  mixture  which  you 
recommended.  Do  you 
think  ten  minutes  complete 
immersion  sufficient  for  dis¬ 
infection?  Secondly,  if  in 
cleaning  brickwork,  &c., 
with  the  iron  sulphate  mix¬ 
ture  a,  certain  amount 
mingles  with  the  soil  in  which  plants  will  have  to  grow,  would 
not  a  dressing  of  freshly-slacked  lime,  applied  a  month  before 
planting  time,  neutralise  the  iron  sulphate  by  forming  gypsum, 
and  thus  prevent  ill-effects  to  plants?  Thirdly,  it  is  sometimes 
advised  that  the  seeds  of  Cucumbers,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  copper  in  order  to  destroy  disease  germs  which 
may  adhere  to  them  ;  would  the  copper  ammoniate  mixture  which 
you  prescribe  for  spraying  foliage  be  likely  to  prove  a  safe  and 
effective  liquid  in  which  to  soak  the  seeds?  Trusting  that  you 
will  forgive  these  inquiries.” 

[1.  There  is  no  objection  to  dip  the  pots  in  the  iron  sulphate  and 
vitriol  mixture,  the  ten  minutes  immersion  you  propose  being  quite 
sufficient  for  disinfection.  It  would  be  advisable  to  afterwards 
scald  the  pots  and  wash  them  clean  inside  and  outside.  2.  In 
cleansing  the  bi'ickwork,  &c.,  with  the  iron  sulphate  mixture,  no 
harm  will  accrue  from  the  small  quantity  that  is  splashed  on 
the  soil,  but  would  rather  tend  to  be  of  service  as  a  fungicide, 
and  even  as  manure.  A  dressing  of  aii’-slaked  linie  applied 
a  month  before  planting  would  have  a  neutralising  effect. 
3.  The  seeds  of  Cucumbers  may  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper :  loz  to  14-  gals  of  water  suffice  to  damp  them  ndth  the 
solution,  or  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  may 
be  used,  and  certainly  it  is  the  less  hurtful  to  germination.  The 
latter  we  advise,  merely  damping  the  seed  with  the  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  solution,  properly  prepared  as  follows: 
Water  9  gals,  aqua  ammonia  (26deg  strength)  12  fluid  oz,  copper 
carbonate  loz.  Make  the  copper  carbonate  into  a  thin  paste  with 
Avater,  then  add  the  ammonia  water  slowly,  Avhen  a  clear,  deep 
blue  solution  is  obtained,  which  does  not  become  cloudy  when 
diluted  to  9  gals.] 
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LECTURESHIPS  (W.  P.  W.  V.). — We  will  reply  by  private 
letter. 

SNAILS  IN  CUCUMBER  HOUSE  (Snail).— Speedily  decom¬ 
posed  and  unidentified. 

CAMELLIAS  (F.  L.). — Want  of  care  in  culture  might  be 
suggested ;  will  reply  more  fully  next  week. 

Is  there  anything  better  for  a  “  screen  ”  among  deciduous 
trees  than  Larch, or  a  faster  grower  ? 

[Larch  is  the  quickest  growing  coniferous  tree  for  a 
“  screen,”  but  Corsican  Pine  keeps  pace  with  it,  and  is  desirable 
for  its  evergreen  nature.  The  fastest  growing  deciduous  tree  is 
Huntingdon  Elm,  even  vieing  with  Canadian  Poplar  laterally, 
though  this,  as  regards  upward  growth,  is  the  quicker.  Both 
Huntingdon!  Elm  and  Canadian  Poplar  bear  cutting  well.] 

Is  there  any  better  or  faster  growing  Conifer  for  a 
“  screen  ”  than  Thuia  Lobbi  ? — (Shade.) 

[Thuia  gigantea  (Lobbi)  is  the  best  and  fastest  growing 
Conifer  for  a  division  hedge  or  screen,  it  bearing  cutting  well, 
or  naturally  forms  a  dense,  tapering  upwards  from  a  broad  base, 
vei'dant  wall.  For  quick  work  the  plants  are  placed  about  a 
yard  apart,  2ft  to  3ft  trees  being  employed,  or  4ft  to  5ft  high 
trees  are  placed  6ft  to  7ft  6in  apart,  double  rows  being  some¬ 
times  planted  a  yard  between,  and  the  trees  planted  so-called 
quincunx  or  opposite  vacancy  order,  thus  forming  a  block  at 
once.  An  evergreen  screen  with  immediate  effect  is  often  formed 
of  American  Arbor  Vitse  (Thuia  occidentalis),  6ft  to  8ft  trees 
being  planted  so  closely  in  line  as  to  touch.] 

BLINDING  THE  VIEW  (H.  M.).— Can  you  suggest  how  best 
to  blind  newly-erected  tenements  from  one’s  private  view  ? 

[The  best  way  to  shut  out  newly-erected  houses  is  to  plant 
Lombardy  Poplars  of  10ft  to  12ft  height  in  double  row  about 
7ft  6in  distance  apart  in  row,  and  half  the  distance  between  rows, 
placing  quincunx.  Tliese  trees  occupy  a  relatively  small  ground 
area,  and  on  that  account  are  often  preferred  to  Canadian  Pop¬ 
lar,  which,  though  much  quicker  growing,  has  a  base  only  little 
less  than  the  height.  For  hiding  or  covering  a  wall  Irish  Ivy 
(Hedera  Helix  canariensis)  is  the  best  evergreen,  and  of  deciduous 
subjects  Ampelopsis  hederaoea  (Virginian  Creeper)  or  A.Veitchi. 
Vitea  Coignetiae  has  a  very  brilliant  foliage  in  autumn,  and 
amongst  deciduous  climbers  has  no  equal  for  wreathing  veran¬ 
dahs,  old  buildings,  archways,  Ac.] 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  B.). — 1,  Hibbertia  dentata,  a  very  useful 
climber,  and  l)eautifiil  when  seen  in  a  good  state.  (L.  F.). — 1. 
Kadsura  sinensis  variegata,  much  like  Eurya  latifolia  variegata ; 
2,  Hedera  Helix  aurea  spectabile ;  3.  H.  H.  dentata;  4.  H.  H.  grandi- 
folia.  (J.  T.). — Exaeum  zeylanieum  macranthum.  (N.  N.). — 1.  Shoots 
of  Cornus  (alba)  stolonifera ;  2,  The  Cedrus  Libani.  (E.  Platt).— 
Next  week. 
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Covent  Garden  Market,— Jannary  8tli, 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz.  ...  ...  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz.  0  0  0  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 10  0  12  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ...  10  0  12  0 

,,  cail’ra,  doz . 15  0  18  0 

,,  hyemalis  ...  .  9  0  15  0 

,,  ,,  alba . 12  0  18  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ferns,  var,  doz .  4  0tol8  0 

Ferns,  small,  100...  ...  10  0  16  0 

Ficiis  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  eacli  10.  5  0 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

INIarguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  0 

INIyrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

C  h  r  y  s  a  11 1  h  e  in  u  m  s, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 1  . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

,,  coloured, doz.  bnchs 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyac  inth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Lilium  laiicifolium  alb. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

6 

0  to  8 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2 

0  to2  6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

5 

0 

8 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

6 

0 

8 

0 

bnchs  . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

bnchs . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

1 

3 

1 

9 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  j'ellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  6 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

rrimula,  double  white, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

3 

0 

8 

0 

doz . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

2 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

2 

6 

3 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0to8 

0 

Lemons,  Mesena,  case  12'0tol6,0 

,,  dessert  . 

8  0 

20 

0 

Oranges,  per  case  ...  4  0 

i6;o 

Bananas . 

8 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  ^  sieve  0  0 

0  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate...  9_0 

12  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1  0 

1 

6 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,”' 

i  ' 

,,  Colman . 

1  0 

1 

6 

each .  2  6 

0 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0 

0 

Plums,  i  sieve  .  0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

2  6 

3 

6 

Walnuts,  i  sieve  ...  ...  0  0 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  lltoO  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz  1  0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

IMushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0 

9 

lilustard  &  Cross,  pnnt.  0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

I’arsley,  doz.  bnchs  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^  sieve 

2  0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  4  0 

5  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz .  1  6 

0  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2 

6 

Seakale  ...  - .  1  0 

1  3 

Cauliflower,  doz. 

3  0 

0 

0 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0 

3  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  Canary  con¬ 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1 

3 

signment  .  4  0 

5  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  8 

Working  Days. 


When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nails, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pails. 

When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul. 

We  like  warmth.  No  summer  day  is  too  hot  for  our 
comfort — we  revel  in  the  sunshine — we  shrink  into  ourselves 
during  a  spell  of  frosty  weather.  Oh,  yes,  how'  exhilarating 
is  the  bright  frosty  morning !  It  may  be — but  not  to  us. 
We  try  to  rejoice  and  look  glad,  but  our  extremities  are 
too  pinched,  our  blood  won’t  circulate,  and  we  are  very 
miserable.  If  our  sufferings  in  the  cold  weather  are  so  painful 
what  must  be  the  effect  on  those  who  are,  ill-clad  or  in¬ 
sufficiently  clad  and  not  so  comfortably  fed  as  ourselves  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  plead  usage,  but  we  don’t  quite  believe 
working  men  and  working  women  are  so  thoroughly  inured 
to  hardship  as  to  be  perfectly  above  feeling  any  incon¬ 
venience  when  the  weather  is  unkindly.  Our  hearts  have 
a  soft  spot  where  these  poor  folk  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
during  the  winter  that  we  think  the  farm  worker’s  lot  is  not 
so  easy  or  pleasant  as  that  of  the  tow'ii  artizan. 

There  is  first  the  question  of  the  early  start.  Those  who 
have  horses  under  their  care  must  be  up  betimes. 
A  horse  should  nob^  be  hurried  over  his  breakfast, 
and  a  good  man  thinks  more  of  the  comfort  of  his 
horse  than  of  his  own.  Darkness  is  such  a  draw¬ 
back  to  quick  movements  it  is  impossible  not  to 
fumble  about  when  the  only  light  is  that  of  a  stable-lamp  ; 
and  then  outside  in  the  cart-sheds,  the  partial  light  only 
makes  confusion  more  confounded.  Dark  and  damp  the 
start  to  work  must  often  be  ;  ways  are  foul,  especially  field 
ways.  There  seem  to  be  few  clean  jobs  in  winter.  Even 
though  the  teams  are  on  the  road,  the  w'aggoner  must  be  at 
his  horses’  head  in  the  thick  of  the  mire.  Have  our  readers 
ever  plodded  alongside  of  a  waggon,  say,  for  eight  or  nine 
miles,  to  deliver  Corn  or  Potatoes  to  the  nearest  station? 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  contemplation  during  that  long 
walk,  plenty  of  time  in  all  and  any  variety  of  weather,  and 
there  is  poor  chance  of  a  comfortable  meal  till  home  is 
reached,  and  the  horses  made  snug  and  warm.  There  are 
compensations.  Life  on  the  road  admits  of  possibilities, 
and  the  station  is  a  more  or  less  lively  place.  The  return 
journey  probably  is  not  a  quick  one,  as  there  is,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  a  load  of  cake  to  bring  back  ;  then  it  is  trudge,  trudge, 
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through  falling  day  with  tired  horses  and  stiffening 
limbs.  There  is  manure  to  be  got  out  of  the  yards  ;  and  we 
have  heard  experienced  men  say  that  is  far  harder  work 
than  any  entailed  in  the  harvest  time.  Only  so  much  can 
be  lifted  at  once — it  is  solid  and  heavy — it  has  to  be  put  into 
the  cart  by  forkful  and  be  removed  the  same  way.  There 
has  been  no  labour-saving  appliance  discovered  for  this 
operation  yet.  As  a  set-off,  the  days  are  short,  and  it  is 
well  when  the  work  is  of  such  a  kind.  This  applies,  of 
course,  more  especially  to  open  yards.  Where  the  yards 
are  covered  in,  the  manure,  though  solid,  is  not  so  heavy, 
but  the  closeness  of  the  atmosphere  is  against  the  worker. 

Backwards  and  forwards  over  the  yards  goes  the  cow¬ 
man — this  is  his  busy  time — stock  on  all  sides  of  him  (it  is 
a  mistake  to  overwork  a  good  man — a  bit  of  timely  help 
pays).  Turnips  here,  pulp  there,  cake  in  this  trough,  water 
everywhere.  There  is  often  a  question,  occasioning  sore¬ 
ness  between  this  man  and  his  master.  Bedding  straw  is 
scarce.  Master  urges  economy ;  man  hangs  for  well-filled 
stalls  and  boxes.  How  comfortable  stock  looks  among  the 
bright  yellow  straw.  No  wonder  the  man  grudges  to  pinch 
in  this  direction. 

If  the  cowman’s  life  is  a  hardish  one  in  bad  weather,  what 
of  the  Turnip  shepherd?  There’s  no  shirking  there.  Snow 
or  rain,  biting  hail,  freezing  wind,  it  is  all  the  same,  the 
roots  must  be  sliced  and  the  trough  filled.  Often,  indeed, 
the  field  is  far  from  the  homestead  ;  too  far  to  allow  of  a 
return  for  a  bit  of  dinner.  A  thoughtful  master  will  provide 
a  hut ;  useful,  insomuch  as  it  gives  a  bit  of  shelter  and 
comfort  to  the  man  and  his  boy  for  their  mid-day  meal,  and 
useful  also  as  a  repository  for  a  bag  of  corn  or  cake,  a  few 
simple  remedies,  and  the  appliances  for  the  dressing  of  a 
sheep  supposing  fatal  symptoms  show  themselves.  N.B. — 
A  shepherd  who  can  dress  a  carcase  well  is  worth  a 
good  deal  to  any  master.  Many  sheep  are  affected  with 
brain  ailments,  which  do  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  meat 
in  the  least,  and  among  the  labourers  and  other  villagers  a 
ready  market  may  be  found  for  such  mutton  provided  it  is 
iwell  and  neatly  dressed. 

Mith  the  Turnip  shepherd  his  work  is  over  at  set  of  sun, 
but  not  so  with  the  work  of  the  lambing  shepherd  ;  he  has 
often  to  face  the  fiercest  weather  that  blows,  and  this,  too, 
during  the  long  dark  night ;  up  and  about  must  he  be,  ever 
on  the  alert,  with  cases  that  call  for  all  his  skill,  and  which 
are  a  great  test  of  his  powers  of  discrimination.  Often  it  is 
rthat  hesitation  would  mean  serious  loss.  He  must  depend 
upon  himself,  and  hold  himself  responsible  for  all  that 
happens.  Of  course,  in  a  measure,  this  applies  to  all  those 
men  on  a  farm  who  have  the  charge  of  live  stock,  and  it  is 
really  marvellous  to  us,  on  calm  reflection,  to  think  how  well 
?they  manage  and  how  seldom  make  a  mistake.  How  often 
night  after  nighty  will  a  careful  man  keep  vigil  for 

ftkr  some  animal  under  his  care  may  n6ed  his  services,  and 
there  is  no  compensating  rest  during  the  day. 

All  this  hard,  cold  work  of  which  we  have  spoken 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  ill-effect,  for  how  seldom  do  we 
find  farm  workers  laid  aside,  and  to  what  great  ages  some 
of  them  attain. 

Rheumatism  is  the  chief  ill,  and  bad  enough  it  is.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  know  or  see  how  it  can  be  warded  off.  For¬ 
tunately  during  the  worst  days  of  winter  there  are  many 
jobs  on  and  about  the  homestead  that  call  for  attention. 
The  stock^yard  may  be  much  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
scraper,  either  horse  or  hand.  Of  course  there  is  not  such 
.a  thing  on  the  farm,  but  probably  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
parish  one,  which  can  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  many  a  nook  or  dark  corner  which  is  the  better  for  a  turn¬ 
out — heaps  of  waste  wood  to  be  cut  up  into  convenient  fuel, 
hurdles  to  be  repaired,  gateways  filled  in  with  chalk  or 
better  material.  Potatoes  to  sort,  straw  and  roots  to  pulp, 
and  other  food  to  prepare.  Fowl-houses  as  a  rule  get  far  too 
little  attention,  and  the  same  applies  to  many  other  build¬ 
ings,  buildings  that  appear  to  be  adorned  with  the  cobwebs 
of  ages,  all  calculated  to  hold  not  only  flies,  but  any 
errant  bacillus  that  may  happen  to  be  floating  round.  We 
do  believe  in  the  whitewash  brush — light  and  sweetness  are 
the  greatest  possible  purifiers. 

If  there  should  be  such  a  thing  on  the  premises  as  a 
liquid-manure  tank  it  is  less  offensive  when  opened  in  cool 
weather.  Personally  we  don’t  much  like  them;  there  is 
always  a  difiiculty  in  getting  men  to  empty  them,  and  there 
is  always  a  risk  of  leakage — cement  will  crack  at  times,  and 
the  water  supply  may  be  ominously  near.  We  knew  a  case  in 


point  where  the  father  fell  a  victim  to  typhus,  and  three  out 
of  four  children  to  diphtheria,  traceable  to  no  other  source 
than  a  leaking  cesspool  on  a  model  homestead.  On  farms 
where  there  are  big  dykes,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  on 
the  side  of  the  dyke  will  be  found  what  really  amounts  to  a 
bank,  the  accumulations  of  the  yearly  clean-out.  This  makes 
fine  dressing  for  the  land,  and  a  slack  time  in  winter 
is  the  farmer’s  opportunity  for  removing  this  soil  and  spread¬ 
ing  it  on  the  land.  It  is  wonderful  how  many  cartloads  will 
come  out  of  a  very  short  piece  of  bank. 

A  fine  heap  for  future  use  may  be  built  up  out  of  road 
scrapings,  and  of  the  turf  which  in  some  parishes  is 
ploughed  up  from  the  sides  of  the  road.  As  a  rule  the  high¬ 
way  surveyor  is  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  what,  if  left  about, 
is  sure  to  become  a  nuisance.  Here,  again,  it  is  wonderful 
to  find  how  road  scrapings  accumulate.  On  the  land  the 
value  is  great ;  at  the  side  of  the  road  they  get  in  the  way  of 
proper  drainage,  and  gradually  encroach  on  the  highway. 

Young  stock  will  soon  be  appearing,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  lambing-pen  ready  in  time,  or  well  before 
time.  Nothing  makes  better  shelter  than  hurdles  well 
thatched  with  straw,  and  they  are  not  done  in  no  time.  The 
calf-house,  too,  should  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention  ;  we 
hold  it  an  established  fact  that  dark,  dirty  hovels  for  young 
calves  are  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  especially  that  fatal 
complaint  known  as  scour.  It  is  well,  too,  to  give  an  eye 
to  all  the  fences,  and  execute  necessary  repairs.  There  may 
be  some  strong  old  hedges  that  have  to  come  down,  that  are 
getting  weak  at  the  bottom,  affording  convenient  creep- 
holes  for  sheep.  The  art  of  laying  a  hedge  appears  to  be 
dying  out,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  in  some  districts 
hedging  classes  are  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
County  Council  technical  scheme.  Hedges  are  the  natural 
fences  of  England,  but  they  won’t  maintain  themselves. 

We  are  writing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year — we  know 
not  what  may  be  before  us.  The  farmer’s  life  is  one  long 
course  of  contention  with  adverse  conditions,  but  it  is  a 
natural  life,  and  one  full  of  pleasures  of  a  simple  kind — of  a 
kind  that  appear  very  trivial  to  the  city  man.  We  would 
wish  our  friends,  for  so  we  call  our  patient  readers,  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year,  with  good  prices  and  bumper 
crops. 

Work  on  the  Homs  Farm. 

We  seem  to  be  getting  rain  when  fine  weather  with  frost 
would  suit  us  better.  Three  very  heavy  downfalls  at  very  short 
intervals  have  converted  low-lying  land  into  a  succession  of  lakes. 
Yesterday  we  counted  eleven  fields  more  or  less  submerged  which 
are  not  in  a  position  usually  liable  to  flood.  We  were  beaten  off 
the  land  before,  but  could  make  headway  with  manure  leading. 
Now  we  can  gst  Mpng  the  roads  al]  right,  but  taking  a  heavy 
load  of  muck  through  a  swampy  gateway,  and  to  the  hill,  even 
if  it  be  only  a  few  yards,  is  not  worch  distressing  the  horses  with. 
As  we  are  not  allowed  to  make  dunghills  on  the  roadside,  nowa¬ 
days,  the  horses  must  have  a  rest. 

.There  has  been  a  juil  in  the  sortmgj  and  the  men 

have  returned  to  the  fencing  work,  which  is  now  somewhat  in 
ai’rears.  Some  rough,  big  hedges  are  being  taken  down  and 
laid,  so  there  is  work  for  one  or  two  horses  in  carting  spare 
thorns  to  other  weak  fences  likely  to  require  them  for  filling  up 
gaps,  &c. 

When  we  shall  get  on  the  land  aga'ii  is  very  uncertain,  and 
farmers  will  be  well  advised  to  exercise  all  the  patience  they  are 
possessed  of.  Great  mischief,  entailing  much  unnecessary  ivork 
in  spring  or  summer,  may  follow  ploughing  recklessly  at  the 
present  time.  Even  though  we  recommend  keeping  the  Turnip 
folds  closely  ploughed  up,  as  a  rule,  we  must  have  patience  now 
to  let  the  water  soak  well  away  from  the  surface.  For  every 
farm  purpose,  except  in  some  cases  preparation  for  Wheat,  it  is 
essential  to  avoid  touching  the  soil  when  it  is  waterlogged. 

The  Turnip  fold  is  a  quagmire,  and  all  the  sheep  are  on 
grass.  It  will  save  Turnips;  but  we  should  have  preferred  to 
keep  the  bite  of  old  fog  for  later  use.  Where  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  breeding  ewes,  every  bite  of  grass  is  precious, 
particularly  if  Mangold  is  largely  used,  for  a  due  proportion  of 
dry  old  fog,  eaten  with  these  succulent  sugary  roots,  is, essential 
to  the  production  of  a  cheap  whilst  perfect  diet. 

As  usual,  after  a  dry  summer  and  autumn,  with  springs  almost 
dryq  a  sudden  change  in  these  matters  has  found  some  of  us 
unprepared  for  flood  water.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  caught 
napping.  Yesterday  we  saw  a  waterfall,  having  heard  it  first  at 
100yds  distance,  pouring  in  volume  through  a  fence  from  a 
Wheat  field  into  a  piece  of  plough.  The  proper  fall  had  been 
neglected,  and  to  relieve  his  Wheat  of  the  water  the  tenant  cut 
a  trench  and  flooded  a  field  in  preparation  for  roots.  It  will 
require  much  labour,  as  well  as  frost,  to  make  a  Turnip  mould 
where  water  has  been. 
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All  Beads  sent  Cirria'a  Paid  on  reseipt  of  remittance 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a  suppiy 
Of  Vegetables  “the  year  round,’’  and  for  keeping  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with  abundance  of 
Flowers  to  out  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
Vegetables:  Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet,  Borecole, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
Cauliflower,  Ceiery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucumber,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,'  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish,  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BURR’S  VEGETABLE 
■SEEDS,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42  -,  63/-,  and  103/-. 

Full  particulars  on  application, 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS-The  “Seed  Guide” 
contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and  many 
Sterling  Novelties. 

A14  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  Kmg  St.,  CoYent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries:  LONG  DITTON,  near  SURBITON,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Jinn  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


For  1902, 

OF 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

AND 

BULBS  &  PLANTS, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  their  Offices 
at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to 
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Old-time  Gardening. 

{Continued  from  page  528,  last  volume.) 


N  order  to  obtaia  a  clearer  com- 
prehension  of  the  very  early 
type  of  garden,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  some  details 
to  what  was  stated  in  the  last 
article.  Gardens  were  not  large, — 
perhaps  half  an  acre  in  extent 
^  would  be  over  the  average ;  an  acre 
was  certainly  a  large  one.  4>ut  where 
the  garden  was  situated  inside  the  moat,  as 
it  very  frequently  was,  an  orchard  outside 
was  supplementary  to  the  garden  proper. 

Much  the  same  state  of  matters  existed  in 
the  case  of  religious  houses.  The  gardens  of 
the  wealthy  citizen  or  of  the  Franklin  was 
necessarily  of  a  different  type,  and  contained 
in  one  enclosure  the  garden  of  pleasure,  the 
garden  of  herbs,  fruit  trees,  and  even  some¬ 
times  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  Moreover, 
the  garden  at  the  period  under  review  was 
the  only  place  where  privacy  could  be 
secured.  A  very  superficial  study  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  when  all  ranks  lived 
in  common,  ate  at  the  sam:^  table,  and  sat 
in  the  same  hall,  proves  this  to  be  the  case. 
This  is  one  u^ason  why  gardens  were  enclosed 
with  so  much  care,  at  a  time  when  the  fields, 
as  a  rule,  were  open  to  intruders  of  all  kind. 
The  fence,  too,  was  most  needful  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  deer  and  cattle,  and  of 
thieves. 

The  wealthy  enclosed  their  gardens  with 
high  walls  of  stone,  sometimes  painted  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  them  adorned  with  pictures 
of  an  allegorical  nature.  A  not  uncommon 
kind  of  fence  was  constructed  of  close  pales, 
inside  of  which  some  close-growing  shrub 
was  planted,  to  hide  the  fence  from  view. 
A  less  expensive  fence  was  composed  of  turf, 
outside  of  which  it  was  customary  bo  dig  a 
deep  ditch.  Other  fences  were  of  living 
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vegetation,  and  also  of  dead  thorn  which,  when  properly 
mterlaced  and  with  the  usual  ditch  outside,  formed  a 
barrier  impenetrable  alike  to  man  and  to  beast. 

A  Garden  Long  Ago. 

63,rly  type  of  garden  appears  to  have  been  invari- 
ably  square,  and  it  was  spaced  out  in  narrow  oblong  beds, 
with  little  paths  between.  The  necessity  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  obvious  when  we  remember  that  crops  were 
sown  in  lines,  but  broadcast  all  over  the  ground,  and 
that  hand  weeding  was  on  that  account  the  only  practicable 
naethod  of  cleaning  the  ground,  the  workman  standing  in 
the  alley  and  never  among  the  crops.  The  width  of  the 
bsds  was  from  4ft  to  6ft,  never  more.  The  soil,  by  means 
of  boards,  was  kept  from  falling  into  the  narrow  alleys  which 
enclosed  each  little  plot.  But  the  larger  walks  and  alleys 
awear  to  have  been  bordered  with  trelliswoik  rising  to 
a  height  of  2|ft  and  upwards,  and  flower  beds  were  protected 
in  the  same  manner  ■  but  even  in  Chaucer’s  time  these  bare 
trellises  had  begun  to  be  covered  with  vegetation. 

,,  The  paths,  Or,  as  they  are  nearly  always  called,  the 
alleys,  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  sand,  which  was 
often  renewed,  or  perhaps,  as  we  should  say  now,  freshened 
up.  Fountains  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  also 
“  benches,”  which  we  must  conclude  were  an  important 
part  of  the  garden  furniture.  They  were  necessary  to  rest 
on.  or  to  sit  and  enjoy  the  sweet  scents  which  were  a  feature 
of  all  old-time  gardens,  largely  furnished  as  they  were  with 
aromatic  herbs.  These  “  benches  ”  were  invariably  covered 
\vith  turves  of  very  short  grass,  sometimes  laid  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  brick,  which  were  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
garden.  “  Benches  ”  were  also  made  in  the  “  Herbere  ”  or 
“Erbere,”  which  in  some  shape  or  form  appears  to  have 
been  indispensable.  They  were  no  doubt  provided  largely 
as  a  place  of  retirement  or  of  privacy,  where  friends  met 
and  took  counsel  together,  or  as  a  trysting  place  for  lovers. 
Later  they  were  debased  to  immoral  purposes,  particularly 
in  towns.  Not  always  composed  of  the  same  material. 
Sycamore,  used  perhaps  as  a  framing,  and  Eglantine  are 
named  in  one  instance,  and  Hawthorn  and  Juniper  were 
common.  But  all  had  th's  in  common,  that  the  living  walls 
were  so  thick,  so  closely  interlaced,  and  so  closely  trimmed, 
that  no  one  outside  could  see  what  was  transacting  within. 
They  were  also  roofed  over  with  some  suitable  fast-growing 
vegetation,  no  doubt  framed  on  strong  bent  poles,  or 
“  wandis  long  and  small,”  or  “  grene  wythes  ywrythen 
wonderlye.”  The  floor,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  covered 
with  vegetation,  either  of  clnse  tiuf  or  with  flowers,  “  ful 
shyre  and  schene,”  which,  with  the  long  seat  of  turf,  required 
often  renewing.  An  old  writer  talks  of  sleeping  a  summer’s 
night  on  a  “bench”  of  tin f  in  just  such  an  herber,  and 
centuries  later  Milton’s  genius  found  no  more  delightful 
couch  for  the  first  pair  than  one  of  flowers  in  a  natural 
arbour  in  Paradise. 

The  “Mount;”  The  Flowers;  The  Fruit. 

Aiiother  feature  of  the  early  garden  not,  however, 
mentioned  by  Chaucer,  was  the  Mount  raised  against  the 
garden  wall  to  enable  the  propiietor  and  his  family  or 
friends  to  see  what  was  transacting  in  the  world  outside. 
Like  the  bench  of  turf,  it  was  at  this  early  period  quite  a 
simple  affair,  though  afterwards  it  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  curious  forms.  If  we  accept  the  garden 
as  the.  only  place  where  the  Englishman  and  his  wife  could 
escape  publicity,  it  gives  us  a  key  to  the  quietness  and 
general  simplicity  of  its  aiTangenients.  iS'ot  till  long  after 
this  period  was  there  any  attempt  to  make  the  garden  gay. 

The  garden  flowers  we  read  of  are  all  sweet— the  Rose, 
the  White  Lily,  Iris  Florentina,  Rosemary,  Mints,  Fennell, 
Hyssop,  Lavender,  Marjoram,  Apple-blossom,  Sweet  Bay, 
and  Sweet  Briar  were  favourites. 

Fruit  trees  were  not  pruned  to  dwarfs,  but  were  allowed 
to  assume  the  proportions  that  Nature  had  imposed.  Thus 
the  “  Pine  ”  in  the  garden  of  January  was  a  great  tree,  and 
the  “  homly  ”  trees  of  the  author  of  “  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose’’ — Quinces,  Apples,  Plums,  Medlars,  Peais,  Chestnuts, 
Cherries,  &c. — as  cultivated  in  gardens,  were  trees  indeed, 
and  were  “ranged”  towards  the  outer  poitions  as  a  rule. 
Cherries  and  Apples  appear  to  have  been  in  particular 
abundant.  Langland  mentions  as  common  food  for  the 
people  “  baken  Apples”  and  “ripe  Cherries  mange.” 
Chaucer  twice  notes  the  Apple  as  being  preserved.  “A 
rotten  ripple,”  he  says,  “  is  better  out  of  ‘  hord,’ ”  and  as 


something  deliciously  sweet  he  mentions  a  “  hoord  of  Applesr 
laid  in  hay  or  heth.”  Medlars,  again,  he  tells  us,  “are  not 
good  till  rotted  in  muck  or  straw.”  The  Pomewater  Apple 
dates  from  this  period,  and  the  Bitter-Sweet,  mentioned 
by  Gower  and  by  Chaucer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
Apple,  though  the  reason  for  thinking  so  is  not  very  clear. 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  too,  was  in  cultivation  at  this 
date.  Moreover,  the  “taste”  for  sweet  flowers,  too,  was 
already  developed,  and  a  pretty  way  of  decorating  the  toffee 
of  that  day  consisted  in  laying  petals  of  Violets,  Primroses, 
or  Gilliflowers  on  the  cakes  of  that  delectable  composition 
while  yet  hot.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  marked 
liking  there  was,  as  there  has  continued  to  be,  for  Peas 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  because  a  suspicion 
has  been  hazarded  that  they  were  unknown.  But  hot 
peascods  were  sold  in  Cheapside,  and  formed  one  of  the 
dishes  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Henry  IV.,  so  very  widely' 
was  the  taste  for  this  vegetable  diffused. 

The  Old-time  Gardenei*a 

Of  fhg  person  wLo  controlled  the  larger  class  of  gardens^ 
there  is  material  enough  to  show  him  to  have  been  a  not 
unintelligent  member  of  the  communit3\  From  a  very 
early  date  it  formed  part  of  his  duty  to  extract  from  his 
garden  produce  for  sale,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  wants 
of  his  employers,  and  perhaps,  too,  he  was  the  earliest  type 
of  nurseryman.  So  zealous  was  he  in  pursuit  of  gain,  and 
so  careless  of  the  feelings  of  the  London  citizen,  that  a  Lord’ 
Mayor  endeavoured  to  suppress  him  as  a  noisy  nuisance,, 
but  not  quite  successfully.  Liquorice,  Saffron,  and  Ver¬ 
juice  were  notable  articles  of  sale.  His  more  private  duties\ 
consisted  in  raising  stocks  for  his  fruit  trees  and  grafting 
the  same.  He  had  also  to  cultivate  Madder,  and  a  great, 
variety  of  medicinal  herbs.  The  management  of  turf  wa3> 
very  essential,  and  the  formation  and  upkeep  of  trim  arbours, 
pleached  hedges,  and  clipped  shrubs  required  an  experi¬ 
enced  eye  and  well-trained  hand.  Honey  was  of  more 
importance  then  than  now,  and  the  care  of  bees  formed  a. 
very  important  part  of  his  duties.  Not  improbably,  too, 
though  this  is  doubtful,  he  was  a  floral  decorator,  and  com¬ 
posed  garlands. 

His  remuneration  varied  according  to  time  and  place. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  he  was  satisfied  with, 
fourteen  loaves  of  bread  annually  and  two  acres  of  land  to- 
crop.  A  century  later  money  was  apparently  more  abun¬ 
dant,  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  disbursed  on  behalf  of  his 
gardener  for  the  year,  52s.  6d.,  and  gave  him  a  robe  besides. 
In  Chaucer’s  day  the  wage  had  increased,  and  boots,  tunic, 
and  gloves  formed  part  of  his  remuneration.  Labourers,, 
who  were  hired  by  the  day  as  required,  each  received  2d. 
and  2^d.  a  day.  The  smaller  gardens  would  no  doubt  be 
managed  by  the  mistress  of  the  household,  and  much  of  the. 
labour  would  be  overtaken  by  her  maids. — B. 


Centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticnltnral  Society. 


Our  nearness  to  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
“  Royal  ”  recalls  again  the  propositions  that  have  been  made 
as  to  how  the  Centenary  of  the  Society  will  be  celebrated 
in  1904.  The  original  proposition  was  that  a  new  garden 
take  the  place  of  Chiswick,  which  is  now  worn  out.  The 
Fellows  empowered  the  Council  to  set  about  finding  a  suit¬ 
able  site  for  a  new  garden.  Unfortunately,  the  selection 
made  in  the  first  instance  was  such  as  caused  surprise  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  Counc'l  ;  and  when  a  second  site  had  been, 
wearily  found,  th's,  too,  did  nob  meet  with  approval. 

Between  times,  a  faction  had  grown  up  which  had  in 
view  a  Horticultural  Hall,  by  the  erection  of  which  in  a 
prominent  position  and  central  part  of  London  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  ceUbrate  the  Centenary.  At  a  special  general 
meeting  held  last  spring,  the  Hall  Party  severely  criticised 
the  new  garden  scheme,  and  formulated  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  a  Horticultural  Hall  for  the  holding  of  ordinary 
exhibitmn,  lectures,  and  meetings.  They  won  the  day.  and 
there  the  matter  to  all  outward  appearance  ended,  and  has 
not  been  broached  t'll  the  present  time.  But  during  the 
past  months  a  self-appointed  committee,  with  Baron 
Schroder  at  its  head,  and  other  influential  Fellows  with? 
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him,  have  been  pursuing  inquiries  as  to  where  a  suitable 
■site  for  a  Hall  might  be  got,  its  cost,  and  other  necessary 
information.  Full  particulars  will  most  likely  be  given  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  next  month,  if  not  before  then 
through  the  medium  of  the  Press. 

A  large  and  substantial  Hall  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  necessary — that  is  the  great  point — 
but  a  new  garden  can  be  got  at  a  more  convenient  period. 
Chiswick  lease  has  many  years  to  run  yet,  and  things  could 
Proceed  there  as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  past.  When 
-^e  Society  had  recuperated  its  resources  after  erecting  a 
Hall,  all  its  strength  of  purpose  and  purse  could  be  directed 
toward  the  furnishing  of  a  garden  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
w-here  trials  of  the  highest  importance  could  be  undertaken 
and  carried  on  over  an  extended  period  of  years.  (Woburn  • 
Rothamstead.)  The  question  of  the  greatest  importance 
tor  decision  now  would  appear  to  be.  What  will  the  Horti- 
cultur^  Hall  cost  (all  told)?  Some  persons  have  hinted  at 
obtaining  a  Hall  site  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  garden 
at  Jlegent  s  Park  ;  a  possible  amalgamation  of  the  societies 
has  even  been  suggested.  Other  persons  ask  whether  a 

not  be  secured  in  or  about  St.  James’ 
the  Green  Park,  by  soliciting  the  proper  authorities. 


The  Apricot  and  its  Culture. 

(Concluded  from  page  635,  December  12,  1901.) 

ordinarily  cultivated  hardy  fruits  there  is 

^he  Apricot!  o? 

the  hAbtbfv  nf  gardener,  a  prolific  factor  being 

the  liabiJity  of  certain  varieties,  notablv  the  Moornark 

section,  mystenously  to  lose  their  branches,  but  which^has 
been  a;Ssigned  to  more  causes  than  one.  Indiscreet  prunine 

■'‘canSrinr’”''AnBS^-^®  X®’  induces  “gumming”  and 
ascribed  Anti-climatic  conditions,  however,  has  been 

^cnbed  as  a  fertile  cause,  and  is  not  altogether  an  irrational 
idea  considering  the  natural  habitat  o!  the  Apricot  fn 

■^^d^Umbe.  fSe*  Vff'  1°  dimensions'i.f  a  fair 

^  ^  ^  streams  are  constantly  descending 

from  the  snow-capped  summits  of  that  country’s  mountains^ 
cooling  in  their  descent  the  soil  and  vegetatiX  These 
beinXo?fh  something  essentially  suitable  to  the  well- 

geographical  position  precludes 
the  imitation-  of  the  highly  rarefied  and  clear  air  of  that  and 

'friX  Minor— the  natural  habitats  of  this 

Soli. 

Soil  too  is  a  great  factor  in  the  successful  culture  of  the 
Apiicot  A  holding,  calcareous  loam  (essential  for  stone 
fruits)  being  a  desideratum,  and  which,  if  not  at  command, 
must  ei  her  be  procured  fiom  elsewhere,  or  the  natural  soil 
supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  limy  or  calcareous  matter. 
In  substantiation  of  this,  I  know  where  long-lived  Apricot 
trees  including  several  formerly  under  my  own  manage¬ 
ment,  mamtained  the  r  existence  and  almost  unvarying 
successful  fruiting  condition,  owing  to  the  coherent  cal¬ 
careous  nature  of  the  natural  soil,  and  suitably  drained  to 
avoid  stagnant  moisture.  Large  and  otherwise  flourishing 
Apricot  trees  have  been  known  hardly  ever  to  bear  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  owing  to  the  sandy  and  too  dry  a  condition  of 
tne  soii,  to  afford  an  insufficiency  of  nourishment,  either  to 
•setting  the  embryo  fruit  or  the  stoning  process.  It  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  why  Apricots  should 
suffer  under  the  same  conditions  that  other  trees,  such  as 
the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Fig,  grow  healthily.  Probably 
the  chief  cause  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  Apricot 
possesses  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  foliage  to  sup¬ 
port  causing  a  greater  demand  on  the  roots  than  they  can 
supply.  Ihis  perta  ns  more  particularly  to  trees  growing 
m  a  light  dry  .vi'.  sn  that  ffm  foliage  itnl)  bes  a'l  the  water 
it  can  secuie,  and  the  fruit  thereby  falls  prematurely  from 
lack  of  nounshment. 

Old  Specimen  Trees. 

In  exernplificat  on  of  my  contention,  or  advocacy,  of  a 
heavy  medium  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Apricot, 

I  remark  that  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years 
1  had  the  management  of  several  fine  old  trees  in  a  garden 


I 

containing  an  underlying  stratum  of  stiff  lias  clay  on  a 
sharp  slope,  thus  facilitating  drainage  of  excessive  rain  or 
o^er  natural  flow  of  water.  The  site  had  a  south  aspect. 
The  trees  occupied  a  position  against  the  upper  south  walls, 
the  varieties  being  Moorpark  and  the  Peacn-Apricot.  With 
the  aid  of  protection  afforded  by  frigi  domo  curtains  during 
the  flowering  period,  good  crops  were  almost  invariably 
secured  ;  while  on  more  than  one  occasion  fruit  of  the  Peach 
variety  obtained  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  exhibitions.  The  roots  of  the  trees  were  allowed 
to  ramify  year  after  year  without  being  interfered  with,  and 
any  extraneous  food  was  probably  supplied  by  the  annual 
manurings  of  the  borders  for  the  benefit  of  vegetables,  and 
occasionally  Strawberries. 

There  was  also  a  tree  each  of  the  Breda  and  Orange 
varieties,  grown  for  preserving  purposes.  Both  usually  bore 
very  good  crops  of  fruit.  If  the  trees  are  still  alive  (it  is 
about  twenty  years  since  I  last  saw  them)  they  must  be  hard 
upon  their  centenary.  One  in  particular  was  a  fine  specimen 
— -about  30ft  high,  growing  against  a  stone  built  stable  wall, 
with  an  eastern  aspect.  The  tree  was  partly  shaded  by  high 
Elms,  growing  in  the  grounds,  outside  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden.  The  roots  of  the  tree  had 
evidently  penetrated  deeply  into  the  stiff  clay,  as  the  foliage, 
especiallv  during  extra  wet  seasons,  assumed  a  slightly  un¬ 
healthy  hue.  It  was  the  largest  Apricot  tree  I  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  this  country.  A  significant 
circumstance  was  that  rarely  the  Apricot  trees  in  the  garden 
in  question  lost  branches,  or  were  trained  fan-shape  from 
close  to  the  ground.  This  raised  the  question  regarding  the 
most  suitable  stock  for  the  Apricot,  and  of  which  there  ever 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  physiological  speculation. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  the  “  gumming  ”  and  decay  of 
the  branches,  specially  inherent  in  certain  varieties,  such 
as  the  Moorpark,  for  instance,  is  attributable  to  influence 
of  the  stock  employed  for  grafting  or  budding  upon.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  exists  a  considerable  modicum  of  truth  in  the 
matter.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  stock  upon  which  some 
of  the  sorts  are  budded  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
longevity  of  the  trees. 

Stocks. 

The  stock  generally  adopted  is  that  of  certain  kinds  of  the 
Plum,  such  as  the  St.  Julien,  Damascus,  or  Myrobalan. 
What  has  been  deemed  a  more  natural  and  suitable  stock 
is  that  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  Apricot,  or  what  has  been 
found  to  be  even  more  satisfactory  in  the  native  countries 
of  the  Apricot,  are  the  stocks  procured  from  the  seed  of 
the  finest  varieties.  The  Plum  stock  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  as  a  standard  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  growth.  It 
has  been  reported,  nevertheless,  that  in  some  districts 
in  France  that  the  Plum  stock  is  not  conducive  to 
longevity  of  the  Apricot ;  that  the  average  durat  An  of 
the  Apricot  grafted  on  it  does  not  exceed  four  years.  The 
scion  grows  at  first  very  vigorouslv — then  dies.  The  stock 
continues  to  flourish.  As  previously  mentioned,  no  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  a  chief  factor  in  influencing  the 
well-being  of  the  Apricot,  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  atmosphere.  But  we  have  greater  facilities  for 
adopting  the  former  than  for  controlling  the  latter.  Apropos 
of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  am  reminded  of 

Oxfordshire, 

where  a  large  area  of  the  county’s  geological  formation  is, 

I  believe,  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  eminently  suited  to 
the  Apricot,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  country  was  the  Apricot  cultivated  to  so  great  an 
extent.  In  the  viflages  nearly  every  cottage  was  furnished 
with  a  tree,  whilst  also  being  extensively  grown  in  the  gardens 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor.  For  instance,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fine  old  trees  with  their  abundant  crops  of  fine  fiuit  in 
the  gardens  at  Blenheim  Palace,  also  of  those  in  the  gardens 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  Woodstock  was  in  the  early  fift'es  as  a  budding 
“  Knight  of  the  Spade,”  in  company  with  my  father,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  the  celebrated  gardener  and 
nrower  of  Pineapples,  hybridist,  and  cultivator  of  Cape 
Heaths  at  Blenheim.  The  crops  of  Apricots  produced  were 
notorious.  My  next  visit  was  about  nine  years  ago  ;  but  lo  ! 
what  a  change  had  come  o’er  the  scene,  as  only  the 
remnants  of  the  fine  old  fan-shaped  Apricots  were  to  be 
seen,  these  having  by  degrees  died  out.  But  Mr.  Whellan 
Avas  replacing  them  with  young  trees — evidently  old  age 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decay  of  the  veterans. -- 
W.  Gakdiner,  Birmingham. 
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Epidendrum  Lindleyanum. 


Some  years  ago  this  beautiful  species  was  known  under  the 
name  Barkeria  Lindleyana,  and  may  be  still,  in  some  places. 
Since  greater  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  various  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Epidendrums  this,  with  others,  has  been  found  to 
coincide  closely  enough  to  the  required  resembles  in  its  parts 
with  the  older  Epidendrums,  and,  consequently,  has  been  'n- 
cluded  with  them.  As  our  illustration  shows,  it  is  a  graceful  and 
beautiful  flowering  Orchid.  The  erect  stems  are  slender,  and 
from  9in  to  15in  high.  The  flowers  are  rose-purple,  a  rich  and 
very  pleasing  shade  ;  and  are  borne  on  long  terminal  racemes. 
The  lip,  we  should  add,  is  purple-tipped,  and  has  a  white  centre. 
The  species  is  from  Mexico,  and  flowers  in  autumn. 

The  plant  succeeds  best  on  a.  block,  though  it  may  be  grown 
in  a  pot  or  shallow  pan,  but  under  the  former  system  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  regard  to  the  production  of  flowers'  are 
attained.  It  enjoys  free  ventilation,  abundance  of  water  during 
growth,  and  a  well-marked  season  of -test,  when  very  little  water 
IS  needed,  are  the  chief  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Everyone  admirer  the  Phalsenopsids  or  Moth  Orchids,  the 
beauty  of  the  individual  flowers  and  tlie  grace  of  the  racemes 
being  alike  unquestioned,  but  unfortunately  by  no  means  every¬ 
one  manages  to  cultivate  them  well.  Just  now  there  will  be 
many  specimens  showing  a  yellow  tinge  on  the  leaves ;  some 
ma.y  have  dropped,  and  others  will  appear  so  loose  at  the  leaf 
axils  that  they  are  sure  to  go  a  little  later  on  in-  the  season, 
when  growth  again  becomes  active. 

The  inexperienced  cultivator  in  some  cases  may  call  in  the 
local  expert  in  Orchids,  or  ask  someone  else,  who  at  once  advises 
repotting.  To  those  about  to  repot  or  rebasket  Phalaenopsis 
now  my  advice  is  an  emphatic  "Don’t.”  The  injury  to  the 
foliage  probably  occurred  during  the  past  autumn  or  late 
summer,  and  no  repotting  can  now  put  it  right.  It  will  only 
rtiake  matters  worse,  so  leave  them  alone,  and  if  a  leaf  or  two 
gives  way  look  ujron  the  decreased  size  of  the  plants  as  philoso¬ 
phically  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to  do  better  next  year. 
The  roots  just  now  are  very  inactive,  consequently,  if  disturbed 
they  would  be  long  before  they  took  to  the  new  layers  of 
compost;  keep  them  on  the  dry  side,  and  they  will  begin  to 
look  for  moisture  when  the  plants  most  need  it.  Then  is  the 
time  to  give  it  to  them,  and  also  to  rejjot  when  the  ends  of 
the  roots  are  green  and  active. 

Many  of  the  Cypripediums,  on  the  other  hand,  may  with 
advantage  be  repotted  now  or  very  soon.  The  roots  of  these 
are  not  so  delicate,  and  are,  moreover,  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  disturbance.  In  repotting  a  healthy  Cypripedium  one  need 
never  be  afraid  to  pull  the  roots  about  a  little.  The  young  and 
vigorous  ones  will  easily  get  over  this,  while  the  old  and  decayed 
oness  need  not  he  considered.  The  latter,  in  fact,  should  be 
cut  away  with  a  siiarp  knife,  as  they  are  usele,ss  to  the  plant, 
and  by  their  decay  are  apt  to  contaminate  healthy  ones. 

When  repotting,  spread  the  roots  out  regularly,  and  work 
the  compost  down  between  them,  not  alloA\'ing  them  to  be 
bunched  up  together.  The  compost  for  most  of  these  plants 
should  corxtain  a  good  pepentage  of  fibry  loam,  especially  that 
for  C.  insigne,  C.  Spicerianum ,  and  similar  kinds.  They  need 
not  be  elevated  above  the  rims  unless  they  happen  to  be  weak 
or  poorly  rooted  specimens,  and,  unlike  most  Orchid  roots,  those 
of  Cypripediums  may  be  watered  freely  a  dav  or  two  after  re¬ 
potting. — H.  R.  R. 

- - 

Slia.de  Trees  VSTa.nted  for  London* 

The  suggestion  in  a  daily  contemporary  is  a  good  one.  The 
hint  IS  once  again  repeated  to  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils 
that  “Combined  action  might  w-ell  be  taken  to  beautify  the 
streets  of  London  in  an  effective  yet  simple  and  inexpensiv^e 
)^^y).by  planting  trees  in  the  wider  thoroughfares.”  An  attempt 
IS  being  made  to  improve  the  appearance  of  Blackfriars  Road  in 
this  way.  M  here  trees  would  not  interfere  with  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic,  they  are  the  best  form  of  ornamentation 
Imagine  how  much  more  ornate  Whitehall,  Trafalgar  Square, 
xv6g€‘nt  Stioet,  and  Oxford  Stroot  \\'Ould  bo  if  tlio  rows  of  brick 
and  mortar  were  relieved  by  lines  of  trees.  The  principle  might 
be  extended  to  the  suburbs,  but  the  aim  of  the  jerry  builder 
appears  to  be  to  destroy  every  tree  wffiich  comes  in  his  w^ay. 


Landscape  Gardening.* 

(Continued  from  page  578,  last  volume). 

When  at  Combe  Abbey  in  1861,  the  late  William,  Earl  of 
Craven,  showed  me  a  great  book  on  landscape  gardening, 
the  title  of  which  I  cannot  now  correctly  give.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  it  would  be  about  2ft  square  or  thereabouts.  It 
contained  garden  sketches  of  many  of  the  great  mansions 
of  England.  They  were,  every  one  of  them,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  book,  exactly  of  the  same  formal  or  Dutch, 
style — all  laid  out  in  squares  or  angles,  with  hedged-in 
enclosures  and  straight  lines  of  avenues  of  trees,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  latter  still  remaining.  I  could  not 
trace  a  vestige  of  even  the  remnant  of  such  laid-out  pleasure 
gaidens,  and  yet  these  gardens,  if  ever  they  existed,  must 
have  been  designed  and  laid  out  long  subsequent-  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Abbey  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  the  house  when 
first  I  saw  it  in  1861,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  picture 
of  it  in  that  book.  A  figure  of  the  same  you  may  see  affixed 
in  the  left-hand  lower  comer  of  the  plan  of  those  gardens  laid 
out  by  me,  and  now,  along  with  other  of  my  work,  on  the 
table  before  you. 

Brown,  as  we  have  already  said,  pursued  and  practised 
successfully  that  graceful,  free,  and  easy  style  of  landscape^ 
gardening  which  has  been  cleverly  followed  up  with  more 
or  less  of  emendation  by  the  younger  school  of  garden 
artists.  Amongst  many  parks  laid  out  by  Brown  mention  is 
made  of  Kew,  Blenheim,  Combe  Abbey,  &c.  At  Combe,. 
Brown  did  not  find  much  of  the  natural  capabilities  he 
always  looked  out  for  when  called  upon  to  advise  about  the 
improving  of  a  place,  but  w’hat  Brown  could  not  find  he 
created.  Here  he  formed  a  magnificent  piece  of  water, 
eighty  acres  more  or  less,  wh  ch  has  always  been  well  stocked 
with  a  good  variety  of  freshwater  fish.  The  great  mistake 
belonging  to  the  formation  of  this  lake  was  in  allowing  a 
dirty,  muddy  stream  to  pass  through  it,  when  a  by-pass  could 
have  been  easily  made  to  send  the  stream  another  way,  and 
this  without  any  serious  engineering  difficulties.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  a  great  breadth  of  the  pool  at  the  end  nearest 
to  the  house,  and  nearest  to  the  inffow,  is  silted  up  and  over¬ 
grown  with  no  end  of  aquatic  and  lake  shore  plants.  The  ■ 
yeaily  growth  and  decay  of  such  vegetation  has  created  a 
malarial  swamp,  which  should  be  avoided  by  all  sensible- 
persons.  The  removal  of  this  mud  would,  of  course,  be  only 
a  matler  of  £  s.  d.,  but  costing  probably  quite  as  much  as 
did  the  original  formation  of  that  part  of  the  pool ;  but  it 
would  be  absolute  folly  to  spend  money  to  do  this  until  the 
course  of  the  river  was  diverted.  Besides  the  formation  of 
the  pool,  which,  together  with  the  gardens,  are'  the  chief 
charms  of  the  place.  Brown  very  much  improved  the  park 
by  sui rounding  it  as  far  as  he  could  with  shelter  belts  of 
p’antat  on,  and  also  by  planting  groves  and  clumps  of  trees 
judiciously  dotted  here  and  there,  so  that  much  credit  is 
due  to  Brown  for  having  made  so  much  of  a  place  lying  so 
low — as  its  name  implies — and  possessing  so  few  natural  i 
capabilities,  as  Brown  himself  expresses  it. 

Brown  and  Loudon. 

Before  and  after  the  time  of  Browm’s  improvements,  there 
must  have  lived  at  Combe  one  or  more  Lord  Cravens  who 
nteiested  themselves  considerably  in  tree  planting,  as  we 
find  when  Loudon  visited  the  place  years  after,  collecting 
material  for  his  “  Arboretum  Britannicum,”  a  most  valuable 
work  even  at  the  present  day,  w^e  find  him  making  note  of 
sundry  trees  which  he  evidently  thought  deserving  of  men¬ 
tion,  either  for  their  rarity  in  those  days,  or  for  their  goodly 
size.  The  names  of  some  of  these  trees  are  as  follows  :  — 
Finns  sylvestris,  100  years  planted,  70ft  high,  3ft  9in  in 
diameter.  Of  these  there  were  four  in  my  time  standing 
near  to  each  other.  One  went  quite  dead  in  1881  ;  when 
felled  it  was  found  to  be  as  hollow  as  a  gun  barrel  all  the 
way  up.  Another,  the  largest,  was  broken  over  above 
ground  in  that  ever  memorable  gale  of  Sunday,  March  24, 
1895.  This  tree  was  also  rotten  at  heart,  and  evidently 
going  hollow’  like  the  other.  In  1898  another  went  dead 
whilst  standing  upright.  There  was  only  one  left  alive  when 
I  came  away  in  that  year.  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  47ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  trunk  4ft,  head  80ft.  Some  of  the  finest  of' 


*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  AIii.leb,  F.E.H.S.,  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  nurseryman,  Berkswell,  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
November  4th,  1901. 
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these  trees  were  growing  , at  a  place  called  the  Menagerie, 
a  lovely  grove  situate  at- the  west  end  of  the  park  ;  but  the 
largest  and  finest  of  them  were  blown  down  long  subsequent 
to  Loudon’s  visit.  Juniperus  virginiana,  or  Red  Cedar, 
60  years  planted,  44ft  hi^r,  1ft  9in  in  diameter.  Taxodium 
distichum,  47ft  high,  diameter  of  trunk  2ft  Sin,  and  head  24ft. 
This  tree  has  very  much  growm,  and  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  its  kind.  Thuja  orientalis,  60  years  planted,  31ft  high. 
Pinus  strobus,  60  years  planted,  60ft  high.  Other  trees  also 


disabled  him  for  two  years,  and  ended  in  a  perpetual 
anchylosed  knee  and  a  contracted  left  arm.  Soon  after  this 
he  had  his  right'  arm  broken  twice,  and  was  obliged 
eventually  to  have  it  amputated,  but  not  before  a'  general 
break  up  of  his  frame  had  commenced.  A  thumb  and  two 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  had  been  rendered  useless.  His 
constitution  was  finally  undermined  by  the  anxiety  attending 
on  that  most  costly  and  laborious  of  all  his  works,  the 
“Arboretum  Britannicum.”  No  man  deserved  more  of  the 


EPIDfCNDRUM  LINDLEYANUM,  FORMERLY  NAMED  BARKERIA  LINDLEYANA. 


mentioned  are  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Liriodendron  tulipifera, 
Liquidamber  styraciflua,  &c. 

Whilst  alluding  to  Loudon  in  reference  to  these  trees,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  some  of  those  young  gardeners  who 
have  favoured  us  with  their  presence  here  this  evening,  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  this  very  extraordinary  man,  who  is 
the  more  interesting  to  us  on  account,  I  believe,  of  his  having 
laid  out  the  now  famous  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens.  It 
makes  some  of  us  feel  that  when  walking  through  those 
beautiful  gardens  that  we  are  treading  on  real  classical 
horticultural  grounds.  No  man,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
has  ever  written  so  much  under  such  adverse  circumstances 
as  Mr.  Loudon.  In  1803,  when  he  first  came  to  England,  he 
had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  which 


I  horticultural  world  than  did  Mr.  Loudon,  for  much  though 
1  his  works  inspired  and  improved  those  gardeners  who  took 
i  pains  to  read  them,  yet  the  whole  drift  of  his  Herculean 
I  labours  went  out  in,  and  for  the  interest  of,  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Great  and  of  Greater  Britain.  The  titles  of  some 
of  his  works  are  as  under,  viz.  :  — “  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,”  “  Arboretum  Britannicum,”  “  Encyclopedia  of 
Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,”  “  Encyclopedia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,”  “  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,”  besides 
which  he  edited  the  “  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  and  much  more 
of  which  we  have  no  particulars,  and  made  many  journeys  to 
the  Continent  in  search  of  information  and  material  for  his 
great  works. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Metropolitxn  Rose  Show,  N.P.S. 


The  date  of  tlie  National  Rose  Society’s  Rose  Show,  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  has  been  definitely  fixed  by  the  committee  for 
Wednesday,  July  2nd  next. — Edwd.  Mawley,  Hon.  Sec. 

A  Gr^nd  Flower  Ball. 

On  ivlonday,  January  20,  at  the  P]mpress  Rooms,  Royal 
Palace  Hotel,  Kensiiifiton,  W.,  in  aid  of  our  Dumb  Friends’ 
League,  a  grand  flower  ball  is  to  be  giv/en.  Ladies  are  requested 
to  wear  costumes  representing  flowers,,  and  although  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  has  been  laid  down,  many  handsome  dresses, 
exquisitel"  trimmed  with  flowers,  are  to  be  worn.  Gentlemen 
will  appear  (says  the  “  Evening  News  ”)  with  white  wai.stcoats 
and  white  buttonholes,  and  floral  decorations  will  also  be  carried 
out  in  the  rooms. 

Smith’s  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  Worcester  firm  of  Richard  Smith  and  Co.  offer  a  number 
of  prizes,  of  which  particulars  are  furnished  inside  the  front 
cover  of  their  seed  catalogue,  just  published.  This  publication  also 
contains  remarks  on  the  importance  of  vegetables  to  health  and 
preparation  of  vegetables  for  table ;  also  culinary  notes  under 
their  respective  headings.  The  cream  of  the  Sv'eet  Pea  varieties, 
all  classified  in  colours  and  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  are 
tabulated.  The  following  novelties  are  specially  referred  to: 
Coccineus,  George  Gordon,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon. 

Honouring  Mr.  Forbes. 

Mr.  James  Forbes,  Commissioner  on  His  Majesty’s  estates  at 
Balmoral,  who  is  leaving  to  fill  a  similar  appointment  under  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  was  recently  presented  by  the  tenantry  and 
others  on  the  Royal  estates  with  a  massive  silver  bowl  and 
candelabra,  together  with  a  magnificent  diamond  brooch  for  Mrs. 
Forbes.  The  bowl  bore  the  following  inscription: — “Presented 
along  with  candelabra  to  James  Forbes,  Esquire,  M.V.O.,  Com¬ 
missioner  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  subsequently  to  King 
Edward  VII.,  on  the  Balmoral  Estates,  when  retiring  to  take  up 
a  similar  position  on  the  Atholl  properties ;  also  a  diamond  brooch 
to  Mrs.  Forbes,  by  the  tenants,  servants,  Royal  trade.smen,  and 
others,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  esteem.  7th  January,  1902.” 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
presided.  Eleven  new  members  were  elected  and  one  other 
nominated.  The  committee  Avere  compelled  by  rule  to  reject 
tAvo  candidates,  they  being  just  over  forty-five  years  of  age. 
Tavo  ncAV  honorary  members  Avere  elected.  An  old  member  that 
has  been  on  the  sick  fund  for  eleven  months,  and  being  still  ill 
and  in  di.stress,  Avas  granted  £2  from  the  benevolent  fund.  Tavo 
members  Avere  deputed  to  attend  the  meetings  on  January  14 
and  15  respecting  the  old  age  pension  .scheme.  Three  members 
were  transferred  from  the  loAver  to  the  higher  scale  of  payments. 
Messrs.  W.  Gunner  and  T.  H.  Puzey  Avere  re-elected  to  audit 
the  accounts  for  the  past  year.  The  treasurer  has  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £182  14s.  2d. 

ChisAvick  Gardeners’  Society. 

In  another  column  Ave  are  privileged  to  print  an  abstract  of 
the  first  lecture,  giv'en  a  Aveek  ago  to-day,  January  9,  before  this 
society,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Dymes.  The  complete  .syllabus  till  April 
is  as  under,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  member’s  name  Avho 
opens  the  discussion  folloAvs  that  of  the  essayist :  January  23, 
“Ferns:  General  Cultivation  and  Little-knoAAUi  Species  Worth 
CultiA’ating,”  by  Mr.  A.  Osborn  (Mr.  M.  T.  DaAve) ;  February  6, 
“Plant  Life,”  by  Mr.  E.  Miller  (Mr.  A.  Osborn);  Febinary  20, 
“The  Root:  Morphology  and  Phy.siology,”  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Tabor, 
F.L.S.  (Mr.  T.  A.  Dymes);  March  6,  “A  Chat  about  the  Seed 
Trade,”  bv  Mr.  A.  Dawkins  (Mr.  S.  T.  Wright);  March  20, 
“Gardening:  Past  and  Present,”  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison-Dick  (Mr. 

T.  Humphreys) ;  April  3,  “  Exjjeriments  in  Artificial  Manuring,” 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell  (Mr.  C.  H.  Buck). 


Croydon  Cardc^ners*. 

The  second  annual  social  dinner  of  the  Croydon  and  Di.strictt 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  Avill  take  place  next 
A^edne.sday  evening,  January  22,  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,. 
Croydon. 

Hia  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests. 

The  seventy-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Commi.ssioners  for  His.-' 
Majesty’s  Woods,  Fore.sts,  and  Revenues,  shows  that  in  1901 
the  gross  income  AAas  £592,066  13s.  5d.,  and  the  expenditure- 
£114,375  9s.  8d.  Half  a  million  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  out. 
of  the  income  since  1851.  The  Commissioners  believe  the  income 
may  be  expected  to  continuously  increase,  and  that  Avithin  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  the  increase  AA'ill  be  considerable. 

Fruit  GroAwing  Enterprises  In  Cornwall. 

After  engaging  for  some  years  in  fruit  culture  in  Kent,  Mr. 
Walter  Kruse  purchased,  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  a  farm  of  300i 
‘acres  in  CornAvall,  on  the  banks  of  the  Fal,  and  in  less  than  tAvo 
years  he  had  120  acres  planted  Avith  fruit,  including  about  fifty 
acres  of  StraAA'berries,  AA'ith  Apples,  Pedrs,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nuts, 
Gooseberries,  and  C’urrants.  As  fruit  had  not  been  groAvn  ex- 
tensiA'ely  before  in  the  district,  the  enterprise  shows  a  great 
deal  of  courage,  and  it  has  exerted  much  interest  in  the  county. 

Cherry  House. 

The  seasonable  operations  here  are  to  give  due  attention  to 
Avatering  trees  in  pots  and  syringing  on  fine  days.  Damp  the 
house  occasionally  if  the  AAeather  is  dull,  but  do  no  syringing. 
Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  40deg,  45deg  to  50deg  in  thes 
daytime  by  ai-tificial  means,  ventilating  at  50deg,  and  alloAving. 
a  rise  of  lOdeg  to  15deg  from  sun  heat,  Avith  full  ventilation, 
closing  at  SOdeg.  Scrutinise  the  trees  closely  for  aphides,  and', 
if  there  be  trace  of  any,  take  measures  at  once  to  eradicate- 
them.  ,  Quassia  extract  properly  diluted  is .  one  of  the  best 
preventives  and  remedies  for  aphides. — A. 

Cheshire  Potato  Crops. 

The  Cheshire  County  Council  have  completed  some  further 
experiments  at  the  Agricultural  County  School  at  Holmes  Chapel 
with  regard  to  Potato  crops.  The  net  result  shoAvs  that  the 
average  yield  of  Potatoes  per  acre  tliis  season  Avas  considerably 
greater  than  in  1890,  and  that  disease  vA'as  less  prevalent.  The 
yield,  hoAvever,  AA’as  not  so  large  as  it  had  been  in  previous  years. 
The  season  probably  acounted  for  this.  The  planting  of  fairly 
large  sets  gave  a  greater  return  than  small-  sets.  The  best  and 
most  profitable  yields  were  again  obtained  from  a  good  dressing 
of  farmyard  manure,  supplemented  with  a  full  mixture  of 
artificials  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  in  an 
available  form.  The  experiments  shoAved  that  manures  have 
considerable  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  tubers,  and  that  a 
small  dressing  of  muriate  of  potash  is  more  economical  than  a 
larger  one. 

Scottish  Horticulturists. 

The  syllabus  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  for' 
the  year  1902  includes  the  folloAving  papers  on  the  dates  givem 
as  under :  February  4,  “  A  Hybridist’s  Experiences  ”  (limelight 
illustrations),  by  Dr.  Jobn  H.  Whlson,  Greenside  Nur.seiy,  St. 
AndreAvs — DoAvell’s  Rooms,.  18,  George  Street ;  March  4,  “  Plant 
Structures”  (limelight  illustrations),  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gillanders, 
Park  Cottage,  AliiAvick — DoAvell’s  Rooms,  18,  George  Street; 
April  1,  “Root  Management  of  Hardy  Fruits,”  by  Mr.  Temple,. 
Carron  House,  Falkirk;  May  6,  subject  to  be  notified  further 
on,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy ; 
June  3,  “  Extensive  Experiments  in  Kitchen  Garden  and  Fruit 
Produce,”  by  Mr.  ShirAA'ell,  Thompson’s  Park,  Golden  Green,. 
ToAA'bridge ;  July  1,  “Composition  of  the  Orchid  and  its  Cul¬ 
ture,”  by  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson  Graham,  InA’erallon,  Corstorphine ; 
August  5,  “A  Supply  of  Vegetables  All  The  Year  Round,”  by 
Mr.  Blair,  Preston  House,  LinlithgOAV ;  September  2,  “  Pear- 
Culture  in  Pots,”  by  Mr.  Win.  M.  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Ross-shire ; 
October  7,  “Vegetables  for  Exhibition,”  by  Mr.  BroAA'n,. 
Hou.ston  Hou.se,  Johnstone,  RenfreAA'shire ;  November  4, 
“Bouquets,  and  Hoav  to  Make  Them,”  by  Mr.  M.  Todd,  Stoney- 
bank,  Musselburgh ;  December  2,  “  Horticultural  Exhibitions,. 
Avitli  Remarks  on  their  Commercial,  Educational,  and  Social 
Aspects,”  by  Mr.  John  xVnder.son,  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh. 
The  lion,  .secretary’  is  Mr..  Peter  Loney,  6,  Carlton  Terrace,. 
Edinburgh. 
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Mr.  Molyneux’B  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

The  annual  analysi.s  of  the  merit. s  of  varietie.s  of  the  Chry.s- 
anthenium  is  promised  by  Mr.  Molyneux  for  our  issue  of 
January  30.  He  writes  to  .say  that  growers  are  tardy  in  sending 
their  returns  to  him. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

Tliough  IVfr.  Brian  Wynne,  the  secretary  of  the  above,  lias 
.given  us  po  official  intimation  of  a  change  in  the  addre.ss  of  the 
offices  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  these  are  now  at 
.30,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  '  . 

,  Taxing  Dutch  Bulbs. 

■jThe  Dutch,  according  to  the  “New  York  Herald,”  are  at 
'present  extremely  afraid  that  the  United  States  may  tax  Dutch 
bulbs.  Their  fear  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Minister 
.1  of  the  Interior  is  considering  the  que.stion  of  taxing  American 
'Corn,  which  is  imported  into  Holland  in  great  quantities.  Owners 
.  of  mills  in  Holland  cannot  deliver  Dutch  flour  as  cheaply  as 
..'American  flour  is  sold.  The  crj'  for  protection  against  the 
American  invasion  had  remained  unheard  hitherto,  as  the  Govern- 
-ment  considered  that  it  would  be  an  indirect  tax  on  the  poorer 
-  fclasses. 

Richard  Dean  Testimonial. 

At  a  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Richard  Dean  testimonial, 
'held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westmin.ster,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday 
last,  January  14,  William  Marshall  E.sq.,  in  the  chair,  it  Avas 
-agreed  that  an  address  on  vellum  (not  to  exceed  £5  in  cost), 
together  with  a  cheque,  be  presented  to  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  V.M.H.,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  4,  at  a 
social  dinner,  the  place  to  be  fixed  upon  by  the  committee  Avho 
i.have  arranged  the  testimonial.  Mr.  R.  Dean’s  .seventy-second 
birthday  is  on  Saturday,  January  31.  The  pre.sentation  Avill  be 
made  by  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  testimonial 
»  committee.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  mentioned  on  Tue.sday  that  £300 
was  the  total  expected.  Up  till  the  14th  the  sum  of  £290  odd 
.had  been  a.ssured. 

Seeds  Required  for  a  Garden  of  One  Acre. 

Peas,  t5  quarts;  Beans,  2  quarts;  Kidney  Beans,  1  pint; 
Scarlet  Runners,  1  pint ;  Cabbage  (early),  2oz ;  SaA'oy,  loz ; 

■  Brussels  Sprouts,  loz  ;  Cauliflower,  ^oz  ;  Broccolis,  2oz  ;  Bore¬ 
cole,  2oz  ;  Cabbage  (red),  loz  ;  Cabbage  (late  or  Drumhead),  loz  ; 
'KohlRabi,  ioz  ;  Onions,  4oz  ;  Carrots,  2oz  ;  Turnips  (Avhite),  2oz  ; 

Turnips  (yellow),  loz;  Celery,  loz;  Spinach,  1  pint;  Beet 
I  (red),  loz;  Beet  (silver),  loz;  Leek,  loz;  Parsnip,  2oz ;  Salsafy, 
loz  ;  Skirret,  loz  ;  Scorzonera,  loz  ;  Endive,  loz  ;  Lettuce,  2oz  ; 
Radi-sh  (long),  1  pint;  Radish  (Turnip),  1  pint;  Mustard,  1  pint; 
Cress,  1  pint ;  Parsley  (curled),  loz ;  Potatoes  (early,  in  tAvo 
sorts),  lllb ;  Potatoes  (late,  in  tAA’o  sorts),  21b  ;  Jerusalem  Arti- 

•  chokes,  1  gal;  Garlic,  lib;  Shallots,  11b;  SAveet  and  Pot  Herbs 
(of  sorts),  loz;  Eliubarb,  25  roots. 

White  Blackberry  “Iceberg.” 

The  folloAving  is  Mr.  Burbank’s  (the  raiser’s)  OAvn  description, 
and  its  accuracy  is  vouched  for.  He  says :  “  OAving  to  the  some- 
Avhat  unsatisfactory  qualities  of  Avhite  Blackberries  so  far  knoAvn, 
the  impression  may  have  been  entertained  by  some  that  no  Avhiie 
'Blackberry  could  be  as  producth^e  and  hardy,  AAuth  berries  as 
'  early,  abundant,  large,  hand.some,  and  delicious  as  the  best  black 

•  ones.  The  Avell-knoAvn  LaAvton  is,  Avhen  ripened,  unstirpassed, 
and  very  generally  knoAvn  as  the  most  productive  market  bero'. 

■■OAA'ing  to  its  fixity  of  race  it  Avill  reproduce  itself  from  seed  almost 
exactly,  and  its  seedlings  aa’iII  not  be  influenced  Avhen  raised  from 
seed  pollenated  by  other  A'arieties,  but  it  readily  imparts  its  good 
qualities  when  employed  as  the  staminate  parent.  One  of  the 
..great  grandparents  of  ‘Iceberg’  Avas  LaAvton.  The  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  seedlings  Avhen  crossed  Avith  Crystal  White,  Avas  all  black ; 
the  second  also,  though  varying  much  in  other  respects;  but  the 
third  produced  this  Avonderful  plant  bearing  the  snowiest  Avhite 
berries  ever  seen.  Very  little  attention  AA'as  paid  to  the  long  roAvs 
of  cross-bred  descendants,  until  one  day  this  berry  was  dis¬ 
covered,  among  its  black  relatives,  Avith  the  canes  bending  in 
various  directions  Avith  their  load  of  delicious  snowy  berries, 
Avhich  are  not  only  Aviiite,  but  so  ti’ansparent  that  the  seeds, 
Avhich  are  unusually  small,  may  be  seen  in  the  berries  AA'hen  ripe. 
Clusters  larger  than  tho.se  of  LaAA'ton ;  berries,  as  near  as  could 
be  judged,  were  at  least  as  large,  earlier,  SAveeter,  and  more 
tender  and  melting  throughout,  though  as  firm  as  LaAvton  is  when 
..ripe.” 


Nevir  Violet,  “Pink  Gem.” 

A  clear  pink  A^iolet  is  undoubtedly  a  neAv  shade  of  colour 
in  hardy  Violets,  and  is  sure  to  arvaken  Avide  interest  in  the  neAv 
Pink  Gem.  A  little  bed  of  it  AA’ill  produce  a  .sheet  of  bloom,  so 
to  speak,  and  Avill  increase  and  .soon  carpet  the  ground. 
— (“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

Weather  In  S.  Perthshire. 

After  a  course  of  variable  Aveather,  Avith  a  good  deal  of  rain 
and  Avesterly  gales,  some  nights  being  unusually  boisterous,  frost 
again  set  in  on  the  night  of  the  lOth  inst.  During  the  night  of 
the  11th  there  Avas  a  considerable  snoAvfall.  Monday  morning 
shoAved  ICdeg  of  frost,  Avhich  held  throughout  the  day. — B.  D., 
S.  Perthshire. 

Lecture  on  Horticulture. 

Mr.  T.  Redington,  F.R.H.S.  (of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds), 
on  Monday,  January  G,  in  the  Girhs’  School,  Kirkburton,  gave 
the  first  of  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  horticulture.  His  subject 
AA’as  “  The  preparation  of  soils  and  manuring  of  .same,”  Avluch  Avas 
dealt  Avith  in  a  most  able  manner,  and  no  doubt  Avill  be  of  interest 
both  by  profe.ssional  and  amateur  gardeners.  .  There  Avas  a  very 
fair  attendance. 

Forfar  Gardeners. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  Avas  held  in  the  Meffan  In.stitute 
on  January  7.  Mr.  Thomas  Shiel,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  there  AA’as  a  large  attendance.  The  paper  for  the  even¬ 
ing  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fender,  Cultoquhey  Gardens, 
Crieff,  and  AV’as  entitled,  “A  AA’alk  round  the  vegetable  section 
Avith  the  non-official  judges.”  The  paper  Avas  of  a  humorous 
nature,  and  AA’as  greatly  appreciated.  At  the  close  the  essayist 
AA’as  cordially  thanked.  A  very  fine  collection  of  plants  from 
Glamis  Gardens  Avas  shoAvn  and  much  admired. 

Wood  1  Igeons.  in  North  Devon. 

Extensive  damage  is  reported  to  have  been  committed  in 
North  Devon  by  thousands  of  Avood  pigeons  Avhich  have  been 
driven  from  the  northern  and  eastern  counties  by  the  hard 
Aveather.  There  is  a  case  in  Avhich  Lavo  acres  of  luxuriant  Tri- 
folium  have  been  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  birds,  Avhich  have 
not  only  eaten  the  leaf,  but  picked  the  heart  out  of  the  young 
plant.  Clover,  Vetches,  Turnips,  and  SAvede  tops  have  also  been 
destroyed  in  such  large  quantities  that  a  systematic  campaign 
against  the  Avood  pigeons  is  suggested.  As  shoAving  the  amount 
of  damage  Avood  pigeons  can  do,  it  is  asserted  by  those  competent 
to  judge  that  five  birds  Avill  eat  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  sheep. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.  • 

The  distances  for  planting  fruit  trees  should  be  as  folloAvs :  — 
Standards  in  orchards,  15ft  to  30ft  apart,  the  distance  to  be 
ruled  by  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  space  available.  Bushes, 
6ft  to  8ft;  pyramids,  8ft  to  16ft;  fan  and  horizontal  trained, 
10ft  to  20ft;  standards  and  ha  If- standards  against  Avails,  8ft  to 
12ft;  single  cordons,  lift;  double  cordons  (i.e.,  having  tAvo 
stems  instead  of  one),  3ft;  horizontal  cordons,  4ft  to  6ft;  double 
horizontals  (i.e.,  horizontals  having  tAA’o  stems  running  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions),  8ft  to  12ft;  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  oft; 
or  if  vegetables  are  to  be  groAvn  betAveen,  a  greater  di.stance 
must  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  ;  Raspberries,  2ft  apart  in  rows 
.’jft  asunder,  or  in  groups  of  three,  3ft  apart,  also  roAvs  5ft 
asuflder. 

Variorum. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Daniel  DeAvar,  formerly  of  Koav,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  re.signation  as  curator  of  the  GlasgoAv  Botanic  Gardens, 
and  that  it  has  been  accepted.  Mr.  DeAA’ar  A’acates  his  appoint¬ 
ment  on  March  1.  *  *  Gerbera  Jamesoni  is  offered  by  a  firm 

in  the  United  States  at  75  cents  each,  or  5  dollars  per  dozen.  It 
is  very  scarce  in  America.  *  *  Noav  is  the  time  for  gardeners 

to  lift  a  feAv  rhizomes  of  German  Irises,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  and 
other  hardy  plants,  to  pot  them,  and,  under  gentle  heat,  to  bring 
them  early  into  floAver  for  use  in  the  conservatory.  The  Irises 
are  easy  to  treat,  and  are  especially  beautiful.  *  *  The 

Heather  (Calluna)  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  symbolic  floAver 
of  the  Celtic  race  by  the  recent  Pan-Celtic  Congress.  *  * 

Abnormally  AA  arm  AA  eather  is  being  experienced  all  over  the  East 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Russia.  Meteorologists  cannot  explain 
the  cause.  In  many  parts  of  Hungary  and  Servia  floAvers  and 
fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  *  *  The  Elberta  Peach  has  been 

planted  to  an  enormous  extent  in  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  this  .season. 
Over  20,000  acres  are  reported  to  be  planted,  using  over  3,000,000 
trees. 
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Begonia  x  Julius. 


It  will  be  conceded  that  the  efforts  of  the  Journal  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  new  race  of  winter-flowering  Begonias  raised  at 
Chelsea  by  Mes.srs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  have  been,  at 
least,  persistent.  Again  we  reproduce  a  flo'wer-truss  of  the 
Balsam-flowered  novelty  named  Julius,  the  colour  here  being  pale 
rosy-peach  with  a  suggestion  of  the  blush  shade.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  marks  the  first  advance  to  the  perfectly  double  form 
of  flower  in  these  new  Begonias.  A  plant  in  a  Sin  or  Gin  pot,  as 
grown  by  Mr.  Heal,  or  the  Feltham  foreman,  Mr.  Mo.ss,  will 
carry  a  great  crowd  of  graceful  trusses,  of  which  our  figure  repre¬ 
sents  but  one.  As  the  reader  observes,  each  bud  and  individual 
flower  is  free  and  separate,  so  that  its  form  is  apparent  on  all 
sides,  and  below  grows  the  relieving. dark-green  foliage.  These 
characteristics  are  all  such  as  the  gardener  demands  for  decora¬ 
tive  uses.  Easy  to  cultivate,  the  plants  are  ftee  and  vigorous, 
requiring  only  a  good  airy  glass  house,  with  a  temperature  rang¬ 
ing  between  -oOdeg  and  GOdeg  at  this  time  of  year,  to  ensure  their 
successful  development.  It  is  generally  known  that  they  flower 
in  great  splendour  during  the  darkiiess  of  the  winter  months, 
from  November  onward.s.  The  strain  i.s  being  annually  added  to 
in  number  of  varieties,  the  earlier  crosses  having  been  made 
with  Begonia  socotrana  (one  of  thie  parents  of  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine)  and  the  late  flowering  tuberous  rooted  Begonias. 

The  flowers  of  B.  x  Julius  have  been  elsewhere  likened  to  those 
of  a  double  pink  Oleander,  “  exactly  of  the  same  colour.”  It  is 
of  good  habit  and  very  free  flowering,  being  the  re.sult  of  a  cross 
between  a  white  form  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  and  the 
species  socotrana. 


Plants  for  Table  and  Honse  Decoration. 


In  treating  with  this  subject,  I  will  first  start  wuth  foliage 
plants.  Aralia  elegantissima  and  A.  Veitchi  are  two  very 
light  and  handsome  plants  for  growing  for  table  work,  grown 
from  a  foot  to  18in  high.  These  thrive  well  in  a  light  peaty 
compost,  grown  in  a  stove  temperature.  Aspidistra  lurida, 
and  A.  1.  variegata,  should  be  grown  by  all  who  have  house 
decorations  to  do.  Not  only  will  they  last  for  a  long  time 
in  good  condition,  but  will  stand  the  effect  of  gas  better  than 
almost  any  other  plant.  They  are  easily  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house,  potted  in  a  rich  compost,  and  readily  increased  by 
division. 

Caladlums. 

These  fine  ornamental  foliage  plants  are  some  of  the  best 
for  decorative  purposes,  grown  either  as  table  plants  or  for 
rooms.  The  tubers  should  be  started  in  February  and  March 
in  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  moist  temperature  of  GSdeg  to 
70deg.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  pot  into  large  GO’s,  48’s,  and 
32’s.  These  sizes  will  be  found  most  useful  for  table  work  ; 
for  other  purposes  keep  them  growing,  and  pot  them  on  as 
they  require  it.  A  thorough  drainage  is  necessary,  as  the 
plants  require  plenty  of  water  during  the  summer  months, 
feeding  with  liquid  manure  and  soot  water  twice  a  week. 
Shading  is  required  through  the  brightest  hours  of  the  day, 
and  a  dew  over  with  the  syringe  morning  and  afternoon  is 
beneficial  if  rain  water  is  used  for  this  purpose.  In  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  fading,  less  water  must  be 
given,  gradually  lessening  as  they  die  down.  Then  they 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides  under  a  stage  in  the  store,  where 
they  generally  get  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  them  getting 
too  dry  through  the  winter.  Caladiums  succeed  well  in 
fibrous  loam  two  parts,  one  part  of  peat,  and  well-decayed 
cow  manure,  with  a  sprinkle  of  sand  to  keep  it  porous. 
0.  argyrites  and  C.  minus  rubescens  are  two  of  the  smallest 
and  best  for  small  pots.  The  former  one  will  always  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  for  table  work.  There  are  so  many 
good  varieties  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  make  mention  of 
names. 

Codlaeums  (Crotons). 

Are  indispensable  to  the  decorator,  their  richly  coloured 
leaves  rendering  them  nearly  as  showy  as  flowers.  Varieties 
of  a  drooping  habit,  or  narrow  leaved,  are  far  more  graceful 
than  the  erect  leaved  sorts  for  using  on  a  table.  Cuttings 
are  best  taken  in  the  spring,  inserted  in  small  GO’s,  using  a 
light  sandy  soil,  and  placing  them  in  a  propagating  case  with 


a  bottom  heat  oif  7.5deg  to  80deg  till  rooted.  Old  jilants  that 
have  become  levofy  and  shabby  should  be  notched,  and  moss- 
tied  round  them,  which  must  be  kept  moist  till  the  roots 
appear  through  ;  then  they  should  be  cut  off,  and  potted  in 
small  pots,  placing  them  in  a  case  and  keeping  close  for  a 
few  days  After  the  cuttings  and.  tops  are  well  rooted,  stand 
them  out  of  the  case  for  a  day  or  two  before  potting  on. 
Then  they  should  be  placed  in  48’s  and  32’s.  A  few  should, 
also  be  grown  in  small  pots,  as  these  are  always  handy  for 
dot  plants,  &c.,  on  a  table.  If  specimen  plants  are  wanted 
for  the  rooms,  pot  on  into  larger  sizes.  Codiseums  require  a. 
compost  of  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  an  addition  of  sand,  or  fine  brick  dust,  potting 
firm.  They  delight  in  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  when 
grown  in  a  house  to  themselves  require  little  or  no  shading. 
The  following  varieties  are  some  of  the  best  for  all-round 
purposes  :  aigburthiensis,  ancitumensis,  Chelsoni,  Disraeli,. 
Evansianus,  Hawkeri,  interruptum.  Lady  Zetland,  Langi, 
Mrs.  Dorman,  Nestot,  Queen  Victoria  superbus,  and 
Warreni. 

Cyperus  alternifolius  and  C.  laxus  variegatus  are  two  very 
useful  plants  for  indoor  work,  easily  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  spring,  or  from  tbps  put  in  a  pan  of  moist  sand,  thriving 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  and  grown  in  a  warm 
greenhouse. 

Dracaanas  and  Cordyllnes. 

These  make  splendid  decorative  plants  for  tables  and 
rooms  if  grown  in  the  same  sized  pots  as  advised  for  Codise¬ 
ums.  Dracaenas  may  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  latter,  and  old  plants  mossed  similar.  The  stems  may 
also  be  -cut  into  pieces,  the  same  way  as  for  Vine  eyes,  and 
placed  in  fibre,  several  in  a  pot.  These  soon  make  nice  plants 
for  growing  on.  They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
with  more  shade  than  Codiseums,  treating  the  same  in  re¬ 
gard  to  potting  and  soil.  The  following  varieties  will  be 
found  useful  ones  for  any  purpose  :  Australis,  congesta,  indi¬ 
visa,  and  rubra  (these  four  can  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse), 
Baptisti,  Cooperi,  Guilfoyli,  Hendersoni,,  hybrida,  Lindeni» 
nigra  rubra,  Sydneyi,  Sanderiana,  and  terminalis. 

Eulalia  japonica  variegata  is  a  valuable  variegated  Grass 
for  decoratingf.  well  worth  growing  for  its  usefulness  for 
table  and  grouping  purposes,  easily  increased  by  division, 
and  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  succeeding  in  any  ordinary 
potting  compost. 

Ferns. 

It  is  impossiblo  to  do  without  Fern^  where  decorations 
are  required.  They  should  be  grown  in  various  sizes,  then 
they  are  useful  for  any  object.  Adiantums  (Maidenhair)  are 
chiefly  grown,  and  are  easily  increased  by  division.  The 
best  time  for  this  is  in  the  spring,  just  as  tlaey  are  breaking 
into  new  growth,  their  chief  requirements  being  a  good  drain¬ 
age  (as  sour  soil  soon' proves  fatal  to  Ferns),  and  a  compost 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  rubble,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  A. 
cuneatum,  A.  decorum,  A.  Farleyense,  A.  gracillimum,  and 
A.  Pecottei  are  useful  ones  to  grow. 

Pterises,  being  hardier,  are  very  useful  in  a  small  state, 
such  varieties  as  argyrea,  Mayi,  serrulata,  S.  cristata,  and 
tremula.  Alsophila  excelsa,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  and  Ne- 
phrolepis  pectinata  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  for 
large  specimens  for  the  rooms.  Asparagus  plumosa  nana 
and  A.  Sprengeri  are  always  handy,  A.  Sprengeri  more 
especially,  for  hanging  over  boxes  and  baskets.  Most  of  the 
Ferns  mentioned  may  be  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 

Ficus  elastica,  and  its  variegated  form,  are  largely  grown 
for  indoor  decorations,  and  will  stand  for  a  long  time  in  good 
condition  in  the  house.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  grown  in 
fibrous  loam  and  sand,  propagating  by  cuttings,  or  eyes  with 
a  leaf  attached,  and  placed  in  a  propagating  case,  (jrevillea 
robusta  is  a  graceful  greenhouse  plant,  excellent  for  either 
table  or  house  decoration,  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  m 
spring,  on  a  slight  hot  bed,  and  grown  on,  thriving  well  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand. 

Palms, 

These  include  some  of  the  most  useful  foliage  plants  we 
have  grown  for  decorations,  being  indispensable,  for  rooms, 
and  a  few  are  suitable  for  table  work  as  well.  Certain  Palms 
will  stand  for  weeks  in  the  house  if  properly  watered  and 
kept  clean.  Most  of  them  delight  in  heat  and  moisture,  both 
at  their  roots  and  overhead,  potting  firm,  in  good  fibrous 
loam  and  brick  dust,  with  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  added  to  it. 
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Rotation  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 


BEGONIA  X  JULIUS. 

A  Balsam-flowered  New  Variety  op  the  Winter-flowering  Hybrid  Begonias. 

rooms  when  grown  as  a  specimen,  easily  increased  by  side 
shoots,  treating  as  for  other  stove  cuttings,  potting  in  loam 
and  rubble,  with  a  little  sand  added. 

Pauax  Victorise  is  an  exceeding  pretty  plant  for  table 
decoration  when  grown  in  60’s  and  48’s.  Cuttings  strike 
freely  inserted  in  spring,  as  for  other  stove  cuttings,  or  by 
cutting  of  the  roots,  potting  in  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  It  is  always  well  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Panicum 
variegatum  and  Selaginella  denticulata  in  small  pots  for 
table  and  house  decorations.  These  are  easily  increased. — 

J.  Botlet. 


The  importance  of  a  suitable  rotation  of  crops  in  the  kitclieii 
garden  is  a  point  that  does  not  require  much  urging ;  the 
advantages  to  be  obtained  by  it  are  obvious,  ,and  the  ill  eflPects 
resulting  from  growing  on  a  piece  of  ground  an  undesirable  suc¬ 
cession  of  plants  soon  make  themselves  only  too  apparent.  The 
gardener,  however,  unlike  his  agricultural  brother,  cannot  follow 
cut-and-dried  system  of  rotation,  from  which  he  seldom  finds 
it  necessary  to  divert.  The  greater  number  of  his  crops,  the 
varying  length  of  time  they  remain  in  the 
ground,  and  the  fact  that  he  frequently  doe.s 
not  want  to  grow  the  same  crop  in  just  the 
same  quantity  for  two  seasons  in  succession 
render  it  impossible,  and  though  he  may  envy 
the  farmer  his  confidence  in  his  three-course 
or  his  four-course  rotation,  and  admire  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  maintains  it,  he  can¬ 
not  hope  to  do  likewise.  He  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  plotting  and  scheming  if  he  would 
have  one  crop  succeeded  by  another  w'hich, 
while  suitable,  causes  the  least  delay  of 
time,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  the  ground. 

Without  doubt,  some  crops  do  particularly 
well  on  ground  that  has  previously  been 
occupied  by  certain  other  crops,  and  when 
feasible,  those  crops  should  be  planted  on 
that  ground,  but,  unfortunately,  such  a 
course  is  not  always  feasible.  We  knew  a 
certain  lecturer  on  vegetable  culture  who 
had  a  great  faith  in  Celery  as  a  preparatory 
crop.  He  said,  and  rightly,  that  the  heavy 
manuring  and  deep  working  of  the  soil  neces¬ 
sary  in  grmving  Celery  fitted  it  admirably  for 
root-crops ;  and  any  vegetables  which,  in 
soil  recently  manured,  and  where  the  manure 
had  not  had  time  to  thoroughly  decompose, 
were  liable  to  become  scabby,  forked,  or  a 
prey  to  insects,  should  be  grown  after  Celery. 
Excellent  advice,  but  when  he  went  on  to 
insist  that  Carrots,  Beet,  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Potatoes,  and  sundry  other  things  should 
always  be  grown  on  ground  from  which  a 
crop  of  Celery  had  been  taken,  one  of  his 
audience  was  heard  to  remark  that  it  might 
easily  be  done  if  only  people  would  be  con¬ 
tent  with  Celery  and  nothing  else  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  otherwise  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  to  be  managed. 

But  though  no  rule  can  be  set  forth,  there 
are  several  points  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  deciding  in  what  order 
vegetable  crops  are  to  be  sown  or  planted  on 
a  piece  of  land.  Plants  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  order  generally  exhaust  the 
soil  of  the  same  constituents  to  ,the  same 
extent,  and  are  usually  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  so  that  any  crop  of 
plants  should  always  be  followed  by  another 
crop  belonging  to  a  different  family.  Insects, 
like  most  other  things,  have  their  fancies. 
The  troublesome  Onion-fly  has  as  keen  a 
taste  for  that  vegetable  as  any  Italian,  and, 
as  the  advertisement  says,  “  He  won’t  be 
happy  till  he  gets  it,”  but  he  treats  The 
Cabbage  family  with  contempt,  while  tlie 
caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage  butterfly  d^ 
lights  itself  in  the  nourishing,  blood- 
purifying  greens,  and  never  pining  for  the 
stronger  flavour  of  the  Onion-bed,  turns 
from  it  with  loathing  and  will  have  none  of 
it.  The  Celery-fly  swears  by  his  favourite 
food,  and  will  have  no  other,  and  even  the 
ubiquitous  wirewonn,  by  no  means  a  dainty 
kind  of  insect,  is  more  damaging  to  root- 
crops,  such  as  Carrots  and  Parsnips,  than 
to  most  other  things.  So  the  greater 
liability  of  a  crop  to  suffer  from  the  depredatmns  of  insects 
if  grown  in  the  same  place  twice  in  succession  is  ob’nous, 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  fungoid  and  other  *  ceases  ^  ’ 

root  or  “  finger-and-toe  ”  is  characteristic  of  the  Bra^sica  family, 
and  only  attacks  Cruciferous  plants,  while  the  Z 

Peronospora  infestans,  like  an  Insliman,  ^icks  manfu  y  y 

tuber,  and  will  touch  no  other  vegetable.  botter 

By  adopting  a  good  system  of  rotation  the  soil  is  made  bette 


r*  At  the  same  Mr  Massee  of  Kow  states  that  Tomatoes  are 
ijec"  o  tbl?p5onospora,  or  corroctlv,  rhylopMhora  ...tcstaM, 
-Bd.1 


Cocos  Weddelliana  and  Geonoma  gracilis  are  two  of  the 
best,  and  most  graceful  for  table  plants,  when  grown  about 
18in  high.  These  require  a  stove  temperature,  and  a  com¬ 
post  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat  and  sand.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Palms  will  be  found  useful  for  the  rooms :  Areca  lutes- 
cens,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Canterburyana,  Latania  bor- 
bonica,  Phoenix  reclinata,  and  Seaforthia  elegans.  These 
can  be  grown  to  any  size  they  may  be  required  for. 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  with  its  green  and  white  foliage,  is  one 
of  the  best  stove  plants  grown  for  standing  the  gas,  &c.,  in 

the  house  ;  useful  for  table  in  a  small  state,  and  for  the 
•  1 
\  * 
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Use  of  owing  to  the  fact  that  different  classes  of  plants  exhaust 
the  soil  in  varying  degrees.  Some  have  delicate  appetites,  and 
require  but  little  ;  others,  more  robust,  like  the  Cabbage  tribe 
{perfect  gounnands  of  vegetables,  these),  are  gross  feeders,  and 
impoverish  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  Cabbage,  too, 
being  shallow  rooting,  is  content  to  ramble  about  near  the 
surface  for  its  food,  and  so  is  best  followed  by  a  deep-rooting 
crop,  like  the  Parsnip,  for  instance,  which  finds  its  way  down 
into  the  soil,  and  takes  up  the  food  constituents  previously  un¬ 
touched.  Another  important  point  is  that  one  plant  will  utilise 
largely  one  essential  ingredient  of  the  soil,  and  another  plant 
another  ingredient.  Thus  Potatoes,  while  requiring  phosphates 
and  nitrogen,  are  particularly  partial  to  potash,  and  absorb  it  in 
large  quantities.  Turnips  and  Parsnips  glory  especially  in 
phosphorus,  and  will  not  flourish  in  a  soil  deficient  in  phos¬ 
phates,  while  nitrogen  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  and  Brussels  Sprout  family. 

Leguminous  plants.  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  are  not  benefited  to 
•such  an  extent  by  nitrogen,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  leguminous  crops  should  have  a  place  in  all  rotations, 
because  they  not  only  require  no  application  of  nitrogenous 
manure  themselves,  but  actually  enrich  the  soil  in  this  important 
■constituent.  They  are  certainly  not  so  susceptible  to  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  manures  as  other  crops,  and  theorists 
will  discourse  learnedly  of  the  nodules  on  the  roots,  of 
Hellreigel’s  theory,  and  the  absorption  of  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  declare  that  any  nitrogenous  manure  given 
them  is  wasted,  though  plenty  of  gardeners  of  many  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  can  be  found  who  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  all 
arguments,  that  such  a  manure  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  a 
marked  effect  on  Peas  and  Beans,  and  will  cite  numerous 
•examples  from  their  own  experience  to  prove  it. 

When  circumstances  render  it  possible  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  a  piece  of  ground  bare  for  the  winter  and  throw  it  up 
roughly  into  ridges,  exposing  as  great  a  surtace  as  possible,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  frost  may  disintegrate  it,  permeating  it, 
and  setting  free  and  making  available  for  plant  food  important 
constituents  previously  in  an  insoluble  state,  notably  potash. 
Geologists  tell  us  that  frost  played  a  great  part  in  breaking  up 
the  rocks  originally  forming  the  earth’s  crust,  and  causing  the 
globe  to  become  fit  for  habitation,  and  its  effect  on  the  soil  now 
is  no  less  beneficial.  The  desirability  of  losing  as  little  time  as 
possible,  and  not  indulging  in  unnecessary  labour,  hardly  needs 
mentioning.  Cabbages  planted  in  autumn  for  spring  cutting, 
for  instance,  which  do  best  and  stand  the  winter  in  a  firm  soil, 
well  consolidated,  could  be  put  in  immediately  after  a  crop  of 
Carrots  had  been  cleared ;  the  ground  would  be  fairly  solid,  and 
would  merely  want  raking  over,  and  no  time  would  be  lost. 
Potatoes  delight  in  a  loose,  open  Soil,  and  early  varieties  might 
be  set  on  a  piece  that  had  been  thrown  up  into  ridges  for  the 
winter,  after  just  levelling  down. — A.  W.  D. 
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Jottings  on  Pines. 


Fruiting  plants  and  starters  should  now'  have  a  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  70deg,  varying  it  5deg  according  to  external 
conditions,  admitting  air  at  80deg  with  sunshine,  but  not  lower¬ 
ing  the  temperature,  allowing  the  heat  to  rise  to  85deg,  closing 
the  house  at  80deg.  Syringe  all  surfaces  twice  a  day,  but  do 
not  sprinkle  the  bed  between  the  plants ;  also  avoid  dense  steam 
produced  by  syringing  highly  heated  hot-water  pipes.  The  plants 
should  be  syringed  occasionally  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  become  dry.  Examine  the  plants  about  once 
a,  w'eek,  and  supply  clear  guano  or  soot  w'ater  to  such  as  need 
water  at  the  roots,  always  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of 
the  bed. 

About  the  commencement  of  February  more  plants  of  Queens 
should  be  started  to  supplement  the  supply  of  fruit  from  those 
w'hich  are  already  introduced  for  affording  it  early  in  summer. 
Beds  having  hot-w'ater  pipes  beneath  them  can  soon  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not  the  case  where 
fermenting  materials  alone  are  used,  hence  the  subject  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  advance,  so  that  the  needful  preparation  may  be  made 
at  once,  and  85deg  to  90deg  of  bottom  heat  secured  by  the  time 
required.  When  plants  w'hich  have  heen  kept  somewhat  drier 
are  started,  see  that  the  balls  of  soil  are  made  properly  moist,  so 
that  Avith  the  extra  warmth  root  action  may  commence  at  once. 

A  night  temperature  of  GOdeg.  to  65deg,  and  5deg  less  in 
severe  weather,  will  be  suitable  for  the  successional  plants,  and 
5dg  to  lOdeg  higher  in  the  daytime,  according  to  external  con¬ 
ditions.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  but  not  ex¬ 
cessively  so,  and  where  w'ater  is  necessary  give  it  thoroughly,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  80deg,  ahvays  wdth  some  substantial  food 
elements  contained  in  solution.  Suckers  .should  have  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  o5deg  to  GOdeg,  GOdeg  to  G5dog  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and 
lOdeg  more  from  sun  heat. — Practice. 


Obitaarj. 

The  Late  Mr.  Edward  John  Beale,  J.P.,  V.M.H. 

One  by  one  the  original  Victorian  Medallists  of  Honour  in 
horticulture  are  passing  away.  The  latest  death  from  the  ranks 
is  that  of  Mr.  Edw'ard  John  Beale,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London.  Mr.  Beale  died 
somewhat  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  January  8, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  The  late  gentleman  joined  Mr.  James 
Carter  (now  also  departed)  while  he  was  a  young  man,  and  by 
the  qualities  that  compose  a  good  man,  lie  eventually  gained  the 
highest  position  in  that  influential  firm.  Mr.  Beale’s  figure  w'as 
w^ell-known  in  London  horticultural  circles,  but  he  was  too 
retiring  to  be  prominently  acquainted  out  and  about.  Mr. 
Gilbert  Beale  and  Mr.  Dunnett  will  now  assume  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  the  working  of  which,  we  are  officially 
informed^  will  be  continued  as  hitherto.  Besides  his  very  high 
position  in  the  seed  trade,  Mr.  Beale  had  gained  honour  from 
his  fellow-citizens  outside  of  business  acquaintanceship,  for  he 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex.  The  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  conferred  on  him  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
for  eminence  in  horticulture,  and  the  French  Government 
aw'arded  the  distinction  of  the  Merite  Agricole.  Mr.  Beale  was 
also  a  Fellow'  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the 
relatives  w'ho  mourn  his  all  too  early  decease. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  Glass. 

Earliest  House. 

Continue  to  fertilise  the  blossoms,  using  a  camel’s-hair  brush, 
feather,  or  rabbit’s  tail,  mounted  on  a  small  stick;  these  are 
better  and  more  effectual  than  shaking  the  trellis.  When  the 
fruit  is  w'ell  set  syringe  the  trees  occasionally  in  the  morning  or 
early  part  of  fine  afternoons,  to  assist  casting  off  the  remains 
of  the  flowers.  In  bright  weather  syringing  may  be  practised  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  in  dull  weather  have  recourse  to 
it  in  the  morning,  this  and  damping  the  house  in  the  afternoon 
being  -  sufficient.  The  w'ater  employed  must  be  of  the  same 
temperature  as  that  of  the  house,  and  the  inside  border  should 
be  duly  supplied  with  it. 

Disbudding  will  soon  require  to  be  attended  to,  but  it  must 
be  done  w'ith  discretion  at  this  early  .season,  it  being  better  to 
remove  a  few'  shoots  daily  from  a  tree  than  many  at  a  time  at 
distant  intervals.  The  night  temperature  may  now'  be  main¬ 
tained  at  55deg  to  GOdeg  on  mild  nights,  GOdeg  to  GSdeg  by  day, 
5deg  less  as  the  minimum  w'hen  the  w'eather  is  severe  and  dull, 
admitting  a  little  air  at  G5deg,  not  allow'ing  an  advance  over 
70deg  w'ithout  full  ventilation,  ahvays  excepting  a  little  left  at 
the  top  of  the  house  constantly. 

Second  Early  Forced  Trees. 

When  the  blossoms  shoiv  colour  on  the  trees  started  with  the 
new  year,  syringing  must  cease,  but  every  available  surface 
should  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Supply  w  ater  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  border  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  aphides.  If  there  be  any,  fumigate  the 
house  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  moderately,  w'hich 
w'ill  be  sufficient,  if  effectively  administered,  to  keep  the  pests 
under  until  the  fruit  is  set.  In  case  of  an  excess  of  blo.ssom 
buds,  and  they  are  abundant  this  season,  also  promising,  draw 
the  hand  contrary  ivay  of  the  growth  aiding  the  under  side  or 
back  of  the  trellis,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  bloom  buds, 
which  will  increase  the  vigour  of  tho.se  left,  and  be.st  situated, 
thereAvith  tending  to  a  more  even  and  better  sAvelling  of  the 
fruit  after  setting. 

Succession  Houses. 

Push  forAA'ard  the  pruning  of  the  trees,  cleansing  the  house, 
dressing  the  trees  AA'ith  an  insecticide,  and  readjusting  them  oo 
the  trellis,  leaving  plenty  of  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  SAvelling 
of  the  branches.  The  surface  of  the  border  may  be  pointed  over 
wdth  a  fork,  but  not  disturbing  the  roots,  the  loose  soil  removed, 
and  fresh  loam  supplied,  sprinkling  in  it  4oz  basic  slag  phosphate 
per  square  yard. 

This  is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  lime,  about 
50  per  cent.,  it  contains,  as  Avell  as  phosphorus,  Avith  other 
essential  food  elements,  for  Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits, 
especially  Avhere  the  soil  is  of  a  close  nature,  rich,  and  full  rf 
organic  matter  or  humus.  In  other  cases  steamed  bonemeal  and 
double  sulphate  of  pota.sh  and  magne.sia,  tAvo  parts  bonemeal  and 
one  part  .sulphate,  in  mixture,  may  be  applied,  at  the  rate  of 
4oz  per  square  yard,  with  advantage. 

If  the  borders  are  at  all  di'y  they  should  be  given  a  thorough 
Avatering.  Houses,  hoAvever,  that  have  moveable  roof-lights,  and 
these  being  off,  AA'ill  not  require  any  AA'ater,  the  soil  being 
thoroughly  moist  from  rain  and  snow.  The  shoots  are  thus  kept 
in  a  condition  by  the  air  moisture  unfavourable  to  evaporation, 
so  that  the  trees  not  only  have  thorough  rest,  but  the  buds  are 
prevented  falling. — Pomona. 
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Star  Petunias. 


Those  who  undertake  to  evolve  new  races  of  flowers  must 
necessarily  have  great  patience  and  ardour.  Star  Petunias  are  a 
case  in  point  in  whicli  Messrs.  A  .li.  Howard  and  Son,  of  Belclier- 
town,  Massachusetts,  have  spent  twenty  years  improving  and 
developing.  “  Twenty  years  is  a  long  time,  measured  by  an 
individual  life,  to  give  to  the  work  of  improving  a  favourite 
flow  er.  That  this  effort  invest  needs  have  been  a  ‘  labour  of  love,’ 
no  one  would  doubt,  had  they  themselves  bestow'ed  the  labour 
and  time  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results.  It  w'as 
bj'  a  long  course  of  close  selection,  cross  fertilisation  and  breed¬ 
ing  covering  these  many  years,  before  final  success  Was  ensured 
in  bringing  the  single  flowered,  medium-size  multiflpra  Petunias 
to  the  ideal  which  w'as  sought.  Success  was  gained  at  an  early 
period,  by  close  ‘in-and-in’  breeding,  in  securing  the  desired 
colouring  and  markings,  but  when  these  results  were  secured, 
the  plants  produced  but  little  if  any  seed.  Twice  during  twenty 
years  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  stock,  not  so 
clo.sely  related  or  in-bfed  in  order  to  secure  seed-producih^  .stock. 
The  plants  are  free  growers,? branching  freely  and  attaining  an 
average  height  of  18in  by  24in  or  28in  in  diameter.  They  are 
remarkably  prolific  bloomers,  single  plants  producing  from  fifty 
to  100  or  more  fully  expanded  flow  ers  at  a  time.  The  blooms  are 
about  2^in  in  diameter.  Their  ground  colour  is  a  deep  crimson 
maroon,  with  a  velvety  depth  and  richness  which  cannot  be 
described.  From  the  centre  start  the  points  of  a  five-rayed  star, 
which  broadens  half-w'ay  up,  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  margin 
of  the  flower.  The  star,  from: which  the  name  is  taken,  is  a  very 
light  blush  pink,  some  almost  wdiite  ;  which  deepens  in  colour  as 
it  reaches  the  margin  and  finally  blends  wuth  the  maroon  ground 
colour.  The  outline,  however,  is  sharp  and  decisive.  Over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  plants  from  seed  will  produce  the  .star  mark¬ 
ings.  Others,  with  veined  and  feathery  markings,  on  dark  or 
light  ground,  are  not  le.ss  surprisingly  beautiful.”  In  Englana, 
here,  Messrs.  Hender  and  Sons,  of  Plymouth,  devote  very  con¬ 
siderable  care  to  all  strains  of  Petunias. — D. 


Cultural  Memoranda:  Cucumbers. 


With  the  night  temperature  maintained  at  GOdeg  to  65deg, 
70deg  to  75deg  by  day  and  80deg  to  90deg  with  sun  heat,  the 
plants  make  fair  progress.  When  the  air  outside  is  mild,  a  little 
ventilation  may  be  given  at  80deg,  closing  before  the  house  is 
reduced  to  that  degree,  so  as  to  advance  to  90deg  or  95deg.  If 
the  external  air  is  cold,  although  the  sun  shines,  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  advance  a  little  beyond  the  above  limits 
than  to  admit  cold  air,  which  injures  the  foliage,  also  causing  the 
fruit  to  become  stunted,  and  to  curl  at  the  end.  Examine  plants 
in  bearing  about  twice  a  week,  removing  all  weakly,  superfluous, 
and  exhausted  growths,  reserving  as  much  of  the  young  bearing 
wood  as  is  necessary  to  fill  the  allotted  space,  stopping  the 
shoots  above,  or  two  joints  beyond,  the  show  for  fruit. 

Fruiting  Plants. 

Young  plants  coming  into  bearing  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  too  soon,  and  by  no  means  be  overcropped.  They  are 
greatly  assisted  by  removing  the  staminate  blossoms,  also  super¬ 
fluous  pistillate  flowers  as  they  appear.  Tendrils  should  also  be 
pinched  off.  The  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances  and  external 
conditions.  Syringing  should  not  be  practised  on  the  foliage 
except  a  light  sprinkling  in  the  early  part  of  bright  afternoons, 
damping  the  floor  moderately  at  about  8  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Encourage  the  roots  to  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  by 
adding  lumpy  loam  from  time  to  time,  wdth  w'hich  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  a  little  wmll  decompo.sed  cow  manure  or  fresh 
sweetened  hor.se  droppings. 

The  Roots— The  Pests. 

When  roots  are  had  in  this  manner  the  plants  may  be  fed  to 
any  extent  by  sprinkling  a  mixture  of  three  parts  bone  super¬ 
phosphate,  two  parts  pow’dered  saltpetre,  and  one  part  ground 
gypsum  on  the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  2oz  or  3oz  per  square  yard 
every  fortnight,  with  a  light  dressing  of  soot  between  times. 
Keep  a  keen  eye  on  the  plants  for  aphides  and  thrips,  and 
fumigate  several  times  moderately  and  consecutively  rather  than 
once  severely.  The  evening  is  the  best  time  for  fumigating,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  up  by  another  dose  the  following  morning.  If  mildew 
appear,  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  paint  the  hot-water 
pipes  with  a  cream  formed  of  it  and  skim  milk.  The  fumes  given 
off  will  kill  w'hite  fly  and  mildew,  also  red  spider.  Canker  is  also 
unusually  prevalent;  freshly  slaked  lime  mbbed  into  the  affected 
parts  will  arrest  its  progress. — A.  G. 


Notes  on  Aquatics. 

The  horticultural  display  at  the  late  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
hibition  was  highly  delightful,  and  satisfactory  from  the 
spring  onwards  ;  but  among  the  decorative  plants  there, 
none  compared  with  the  aquatics.  They  did  not  vie  with 
the  brilliant  Gannas,  or  the  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow,  which 
no  visitor  could  help  seeing  at  long  range  ;  but  water  in  the 
landscape  in  any  form,  ponds,  lakes,  fountains,  or  cascades, 
is  indispensable,  always  attractive,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  it  at  the  Exhibition  ;  but  what  would  all  this  be  without 
‘the  aquatic  plants  1  The  mirror  lakes  with  the  bayous  and 
marginal  plantings  of  Water  Lilies,  Reeds,  Rushes,  and  Cat¬ 
tails  surpassed  anything  ever  before  attempted  in  water 
gardening,  and  these  were  resplendent  with  flowers  of  deli¬ 
cate  hues  from  early  in  the  season,  and  continued  right  into 
the  early  autumn.  These  were  wonderfully  attractive, 
especially  to  those  who  viewed  them  from  the  gondolas  as- 
they  went  gliding  by.  The  bridges  were  another  point  of 
vantage. 

The  two  large  basins  in  the  Court  of  Lilies  and  Court  of 
Cypresses  were  planted,  one  with  tender  Nymphaeas  and 
Victorias,  the  other  with  hardy  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums. 
In  the  former  such  grand  Nymphaeas  as  N.  O’Marana,  N. 
Geo.  Huster,  N.  rubra  rosea,  N.  dentata,  and  N.  Jubilee,, 
among  the  night  bloomers,  and  N.  zanzibariensis,  N.  zan- 
zibariensis  rosea,  N.  gracilis,  N.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  N.  Wm. 
Stone,  and  N.  pulcherrima,  day  flowering  varieties,  were 
well  represented,  also  Victoria  regia  and  V.  Trickeri ;  but. 
through  unavoidable  conditions  did  not  attain  to  the  high- 
state  of  perfection  anticipated,  and  such  as  marked  the 
basin  containing  the  hardy  Nymphaeas  and  Nelumbiums. 
Although  much  trouble  was  experienced  with  this  basin, 
the  result,  however,  was  most  gratifying,  thanks  to  the  inde- 
fatierable  superintendent  of  floriculture,  Wm.  Scott.  At  na 
time,  and  in  no  place  in  America,  was  there  ever  seen  such 
a  magnificent  display  of  hardy  Nymphaeas,  embracing  all 
the  new  American  and  French  hybrids,  including  the  very 
prominent  and  unique  dark  colours. 

The  basins  were  125ft  in  diameter.  The  N5Tnphaeas  were 
planted  in  groups,  mostly  eight  plants  in  each  group,  and 
reached  about  12ft  across.  These  were  well  furnished  with 
large,  handsome,  and  perfect  flowers  of  intense  colour  for 
many  weeks,  although  one  or  two  of  them,  such  as  N. 
Richardsoni,  were  earliest  past  their  season.  In  comparing 
these  high  coloured  Nymphseas  with  the  same  varieties 
grown  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  location.  Buffalo, 
being  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  experiences  cool  breezes  and 
has  cool  nights,  even  in  midsummer.  There  is  also  great 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  These  differ¬ 
ences  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  taken  into  account, 
when  planning  and  planting  a  water  garden.  They  do 
much  to  prolong  the  season,  and  give  high  colour  in  the 
flowers.  Among  the  best  of  dark-coloured  Nymphseas,  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  of  N.  James  Brydon,  brilliant,  rosy 
crimson;  N.  Wm.  Falconer,  intense,  bright  garnet;  N. 
Arethusa,  brilliant  crimson  pink,  an  improved  N.  Laydekeri 
fulgens  ;  N.  gloriosa,  very  dark  red  ;  N.  Robinsoni,  purplish 
red,  yellow  ground  colour ;  N.  Ellisiana,  brilliant  carmine 
purple  ;  N.  lucida,  rosy  vermilion ;  N.  Marliacea  ignea, 
rosy  purple  ;  N.  Marliacea  flammea,  amaranth  red  ;  N.  Mar¬ 
liacea  rubra  punctata,  deep  rosy  purple  ;  N.  Aurora,  rose 
yellow  and  orange. 

Among  introductions  of  1901  (French  novelties),  mention 
is  deservedly  made  of  N.  atro-purpurea,  flowers  large,  of  a 
deep  brilliant  crimson,  sepals  of  the  same  dark  rich  colour, 
with  stamens  of  bright  yellow,  and  N.  Arc-en-ciel  (rainbow), 
leaves  variegated  with  rosy  tints,  flowers  salmon  white. 
This  variety  answers  this  description  grown  under  glass 
early  in  the  season,  but  when  planted  out  the  leaf  is  of  a 
reddish  tint,  and  flower  very  poor.  N.  colossea  is  described 
as  enormous,  both  leaves  and  flowers,  the  latter  flesh  colour, 
but  with  us  it  is  insignificant.  N.  gracillima  alba  is  a  pure 
white,  and  N.  odorata  Caroliniana  no  better  than  our  N. 
odorata.  These  three  varieties  were  a  great  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  inferior  to  existing  varieties. — (Wm.  Thicker,  in 
“  The  Florists’  Exchange.”) 
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Late  ChryBanthemums. 

I  have  noticed  each  year  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  a  desire 
for  knowledge  by  private  gardeners,  of  the  best  late-flowering 
Chrysantheniuins.  Being  a  grower  for  sale  myself,  it  is  very 
necessary^  that  I  should  be  able  to  supply  Chrysanthemums  at 
Christmas  and  during  January  and  February,  when  good  flowers 
on  long  stems  are  not  so  very  plentiful,  and  therefore  command 
better  prices.  Niveus  for  Christmas  we  cannot  yet  do  without. 
I  have  not  yet  (Januai'y  9)  finished  cutting  blooms.  Of  Sunshine, 
L.  Canning,  and  Red  Canning  I  am  sending  blooms  for  your 
inspection.  I  find  them  excellent  for  our  purpose.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  plenty  more  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  better  than  these  good  old  standard  sorts,  and 
can  recommend  anyone  who  desires  a  supply  of  flowers  during 
January  and  February  to  grow  a  good  batch  of  them. — A.  Blakey, 
Howden,  E.  Yorks.  [The  blooms  were  fresh  and  beautiful. — Ed.] 

Chrysanthemum  Niveus. 

I  see  in  an  interesting  note  from  “  Saynor,”  that  he  is  rather 
surprised  to  find  I  did  not  include  Niveus  in  my  list  of  Christmas 
Chi-ysanthemums.  This  arose  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  case 
all  my  blooms  of  this  variety  were  cut  early  in  December,  and 
in  the  second  case  I  have  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  Christmas 
variety,  but  rather  as  an  early  December  sort.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  my  particular  case  is  hardly  on  all  fours  with  the  majority 
of  instances,  for  all  my  blooms  are  cut  for  market  purposes 
before  they  are  fully  developed,  and  I  find  Niveus  gets  veiy  soft 
in  the  floret  before  Christinas  week,  though  thousands  of  blooms 
are  held  back  for  the  festival  by  some  of  our  best  market 
growers,  and  no  doubt  in  private  gardens,  where  they  have  been 
grown  as  cool  as  possible,  they  make  a  good  Christmas  display ; 
but  if  I  dare  presume  to  oft'er  “  Saynor  ”  a  little  advice,  it  would 
certainly  be  to  add  a  few  of  the  other  white  kinds  to  his  collec¬ 
tion  for  this  particular  season,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  regret  it. 
— An  Old  Contbibutor. 

Variety  at  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

A  well-written  letter  in  an  American  trade  journal  contains 
such  expressions  as  the  following,  which  seem  to  apply  almost 
with  greater  force  to  growers  here  than  to  those  for  whom  the 
letter  is  directly  intended.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
“variety  at  shows  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  as  to  sorts  and 
arrangement.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  big  blooms 
are  a  great  drawing  card  with  the  public ;  they  have  very  little 
interest  in  the  fact  of  whether  the  variety  is  hardy  or  easy  to 
grow  to  perfection.  They  do  know,  by  personal  experience, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  produce  small  blooms,  but  they  dearly  love 
to  stand  and  Avonder  over  the  big  ones ;  and  no  one  may  blame 
them,  for  in  a  hall,  or  church,  or  exhibition,  these  blooms  are 
appropriate  and  beautiful.  Further,  as  to  variety  and  novelty 
at  the  shows.  The  English  are  beginning  to  break  away  from 
the  flat  boards,  much  to  their  OAAn  enjoyment.  In  my  own 
mind,  I  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  break  away — if  it  is  at  all  feasible — 
from  our  long  tables  draped  in  Avhite,  Avith  their  roAvs  of  vases 
side  by  side,  like  soldiers  on  dress  parade.  That  AA’as  all  very 
Avell  Avhen  the  Chrysanthemum  AA’as  a  wonderful  novelty ;  since 
then  people  have  become  familiar  Avith  fine  Chrysanthemums  by 
eA^eryday  use  of  them  in  their  season;  they  decorate  their  homes 
with  them ;  they  knoAv  how  they  ought  to  be  arranged  to  produce 
the  best  effect.  If  Ave  could  take  seventy-five  blooms,  three  in 
a  vase,  and  arrange  them  in  a  grotto,  mound,  or  flower-bed  form, 
completely  hiding  the  vases,  a  very  beautiful  picture  might  be 
produced  that  would  delight  the  beholder.  Points  should  be 
allowed  for  garniture  and  for  arrangement.  Immediately  the 
criticism  is  made  that  the  judges’  Avork  is  rendered  extremely 
difficult.  It  certainly  Avould  be,  for  in  addition  to  '  counting 
his  points,’  as  usual,  he  Avould  have  these  other  items  to 
estimate ;  but,  my  dear  critic,  these  shoAvs  ought  not  to  be 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  judges,  nor,  prianarily,  for 
the  sa,tisf action  of  the  exhibitors.  The  first  object  of  a  fioAver- 
shoAA-  is  to  carr>^  the  public  aAA  ay  AAuth  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  make  people  wild  to  possess  them 
on  all  sorts  of  occasions;  to  give  the  people  ideas  as  to  fine  com¬ 
binations,  and  suitable  embellishing  material.  The  public  has 
spoken  of  its  weariness  of  the  former ;  let  us  give  something  of 
which  the  people  have  not  grown  tired.  Show  them  sprays  of 
pompones.  Anemones,  tight  little  Chinese  incurves,  feathery 
sorto.  singles,  and  oddities  in  general ;  in  short,  give  them 


novelty  in  variety ;  but  groAA  ers  Avill  not  do  this  unless  schedules 
are  made  to  cover  such  accessories.  Human  nature  as  a  Avorker 
is  very  prone  to  fall  into  a  rut;  it  does  not  like  the  trouble  of 
formulating  neAv  ideas,  still  less  of  carrjung  them  out  ;  and  yet 
this  same  human  nature  as  a  consumer  for  ever  and  ever  cries 
out  for  novelty,  Avhether  in  architecture,  furnishings,  dress, 
food,  or  floAvers.” 

A  Collection  in  South-west  London. 

On  page  61  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  collection  of 
Chrj'santhemums  such  as  AA'ill  delight  tlie  eyes  of  fanciers  and 
many  others  aaIio  do  not  so  class  themselves,  yet  Avho  largely 
groAv  this  necessary  autumn  and  '.A'inter  flowering  genus.  The 
collection  is  that  of  G.  R.  Peerless,  Esq.,  Park  Hill  House, 
Park  Hill,  Clapham,  S.W.  This  is  one  of  the  very  old  houses 
of  this  district  of  London,  of  Avhich  old  type  very  feAA’  are  now 
left. 

There  is  no  need  on  our  part  to  praise  the  grand  quality  of 
the  plants  and  the  blooms  they  carry.  The  conservatorj',  he 
tells  us,  is  very  AA’ell  adapted  for  blooming  the  Chrysanthemums. 
It  certainly  has  a  handsome  internal  appearance.  Mr.  Peerless 
also  sends  a  list  of  the  chief  varieties  he  groAvs,  Avhich  are  as 
folloAvs : — Left  side:  Alice  Byron,  Marquis  de  Venosta,  W.  R. 
Church  (a  splendid  A'ariety  noAv  Avell  knoAvii),  Calv'at’s  ’99,  IMrs. 
J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mutual  Friend, 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  Australie.  Edith  Tabor  (still  a  first-rate 
variety  and  great  faAmurite),  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Lady  Byron, 
and  Mrs.  Coombes. 

The  right-hand  side  is  filled  up  AA-ith  cut-backs  such  as  Lady 
^elborne  (used  so  finely  in  the  house  at  Battersea  Park),  James 
vSalter,  Source  d’Or,  and  the  more  recent  Mrs.  Wingfield,  a 
beautiful  pink  sort.  The  variety  that  gave  the  greatest  effect, 
hoAvever,  Avas  the  single-floAvered  Mary  Anderson,  and  Avhich  is 
seen  so  distinctly  in  the  illustration.  Such  a  fine  picture  at 
this  late  season  must  inspire  the  growers,  and  add  fire  to  the 
Avaning  fever.  Mr.  Peerless  returns  thanks  to  “  An  Old  Con¬ 
tributor,”  Avho,  on  page  39,  was  kind  enough  to  name  sixteen 
late  Chrysanthemum  varieties  Avhieh  are  still  blooming  Avith 
him,  and  promise  fioAvers  till  the  end  of  this  month. 


Seasonable  Hints  on  Vine  Borders. 


Throughout  January  the  pruning  and  clearing  of  Vines 
and  dressing  the  borders,  are  important  items  of  work  in 
hosts  of  gardens,  and  all  who  desire  to  meet  with  continual 
success  in  Grape  growing  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this 
annual  overhauling  of  the  borders.  I  am  convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  one  time  many  cultivators  placed  too  much 
faith  in  the  yearly  coating  of  fresh  compost  for  being  capable 
of  “  putting  Vines  right  for  the  season,”  no  matter  what 
their  condition  may  have  been.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen 
layers  of  soil  piled  on  to  the  border  each  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  very  few  roots  Avere.  visible,  and  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  point  out  that  top-dressings  given 
under  such  conditions  are  not  likely  to  benefit  the  Vines 
greatly.  The  great  point  to  act  upon  is  to  remove  the  old 
soil  until  plenty  of  roots  are  found,  and  then  surround  them 
with  fresh  and  good  compost. 

Again,  the  surface  of  a  border  seems  a  perfect  network 
of  fibrous  roots,  then,  of  course,  it  is  only  desirable  to  loosen 
the  soil  lightly  with  a  fork  before  adding  fresh  soil.  In 
other  instances,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
sin  or  Gin  of  old  soil  before  the  roots  are  reached,  but  when 
Vines  are  in  good  condition  surface  roots  are  generally 
plentiful  enougn.  During  recent  years  the  use  of 

Suitable  Chemical  Manures 

jjas  done  much  to  promote  surface  root  action,  and  where 
they  are  regularly  employed  one  does  not  often  find  the 
cultivator  complaining  about  the  difficulty  of  secuiang  good 
results.  Under  the  old  method  of  using  dung  alone  for 
feeding  Vines  it  was  necessary  to  bestow  a  good  deal  more 
attention  upon  keeping  the  roots  in  order  than  is  the  case 
noAA'.  The  enormous  increase  in  commercial  Grape  growing 
Avhich  has  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten 
years  has,  I  think,  been  largely  brought  about  by  the 
splendid  results  obtained  by  using  chemical  manures,  which 
has  tended  to  simplify  the  whole  system  of  culture.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  anticipated  festivities  in  connection  with 
the  Coronation  will  have  the  effect  of  hardening  prices,  for 
of  late  they  have  been  so  low  that  the  margin  of  profit  must 
in  many  cases  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  question  nOAv  arises  as  to  w’hat  manures  are  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  I  may  say  that  there 
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are  several  good  ones  advertised  in  this  Journal  which  may 
be  depended  upon  to  give  good  results.  In  many  private 
gardens  where  only  small  quantities  are  required,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  buy  them  ready  mixed,  but  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  in  other  cases  where  strict  economy  has  to  be 
studied,  the  cultivator  should  mix  his  own  manure,  and 
thus  secure  the  various  constituents  at  their  proper  unit 
values.  I  have  often  used  mixed  manures  with  the  best 
results,  but  I  obtained  equally  good  results  last  year  at  less 
cost  by  mixing  my  own,  and  tne  following  is  a  mixture  I 
•can  confidently  recommend: — Fish  guano,  8lb ;  super¬ 


adding  a  shovelful  of  soot  to  each  barrowload.  Of  course 
the  soil  should  be  in  a  fairly  dry  condition,  so  that  it  will 
work  freely  without  becoming  sticky.  If  the  loam  is  some¬ 
what  light  it  is  wise  to  tread  it  moderately  firmly,  and  finish 
off,  loosening  the  surface  with  a  rake,  but  when  fairly  heavy 
no  treading  is  needed,  it  will  usually  go  down  close  enough. 
In  the  case  of  inside  borders,  a  thin  layer  of  horse  droppings 
helps  to  afford  additional  food,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
surface  from  becoming  too  close  and  hard.  On  outside 
borders  a  thicker  coating  is  beneficial. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  once  more  to  draw  attention 
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phosphate,  6lb  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  lib;,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  ^Ib.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  rise 
at  the  rate  of  4ozs  per  yard  before  applying  an  inch  or  two 
of  fresh  compost.  In  the  case  of  borders  inclined  to  be  wet 
and  sour,  use  basic  slag  five  parts  and  nitrate  of  potash  two 
parts.  Then,  after  the  Vines  have  started  into  gi’owth, 
give  one  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  ^oz  per  yard. 

Li^ht  Dressings  Advised. 

A  suitable  covering  of  fresh  compost  may  be  formed  by 
mixing  six  parts  of  good  loam  with  one  of  horse  droppings. 


to  the  unwisdom  of  placing  too  thick  a  layer  of  soil  on  the 
roots  during  any  one  year,  because  in  some  cases  5in  or  6in 
of  old  soil  has  to  be  removed.  It  is  often  the  practice  to  lay 
on  a  similar  thickness  of  fresh  soil  to  bring  up  the  border 
to  its  original  level.  The  result  frequently  is  that  the  roots 
do  not  work  into  it,  whereas  if  only  a  couple  of  inches  of 
fresh  soil  is  added,  a  network  of  roots  is  found  in  it  by  the 
following  season,  and  that,  according  to  my  experience,  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  keeping  Vines  in  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion.  Thin  layers  of  soil  and  active  roots  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
burv  roots  deeply,  and  they  either  go  deeper  still  or  further 
afield,  if  they  do  not  become  “  inactive.”— 11.  D. 
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Jocular  Horticulture. 


I  am  glad  to  see  “  B.’s  ”  reference  to  “  a  tendency  to  levity," 
in  horticultural  publications  in  your  issue  of  December  2().  I 
could  name  one  paper  in  particular  which  is  spoilt,  to  my  taste, 
by  laboured,  but  qi^ite  unsuccessful,  efforts  to  be  funny.  Most 
readers  of  technical  papers,  I  presume,  read  them  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  information,  and  the  less  it  is  wrapped  up  in  attempted 
smart  or  jocular  verbiage,  the  better  busy  men  appreciate  it. 
Nothing,  I  think,  is  to  be  said  against  a  page  or  more  of  a 
horticultural  paper  being  devoted  to  items  of  light  reading,  in¬ 
cluding  humorous  extracts.  All  that  I  object  to  rs  the  mixture 
of  jokes  and  technical  information. — Another  “  B.” 


Things  I  Should  Like  to  Know. 

Fnder  this  somewhat  remarkable  heading  your  versatile 
corre.spondent,  “  Ignoramus,”  puts  a  few  pertinent  questions 
before  the  readers  of  our  Journal  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  concerned  in  the  subject  of  fruit 
growing.  I  feel  equally  sure  that  the  replies  to  his  queries  will 
be  varied ;  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  many  of  your 
readers  will  differ  upon  the  question  of  flavour  in  the  Apples 
named,  for  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  f'n- 
doubtedly  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  holds  the  premier  position  for 
flavour  in  this  country,  while  Blenlieims  make  a  capital  sub¬ 
stitute.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  “Ignoramus”  should 
pit  Newtown  Pippin  in  comparison  with  either,  and  really,  they 
do  not  seriously  compete  with  each  other — ^at  all  events,  not 
nearly  to  the  extent  that  many  people  suppose.  This  Apple 
must  be  regarded  as  the  best  variety  we  import  for  flavour,  but 
as  the  growers  in  other  lands  are  handicapped  by  having  to  send 
us  Apples  with  thick  skins,  so  that  tliej^  will  stand  the  packing, 
and  this  is  the  chief  complaint  we  can  make  against  the  variety, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  approach  “  one  of  those  things  I  should 
like  to  know ;  ”  that  is,  where  your  correspondent  saw  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  selling  at  3d.  per  ib  during  the  present  season  ; 
or  Newtown  Pippin  making  6d.  per  Ib.*^  If  the  former  variety 
were  retailed  at  such  an  absurd  figure  they  must  have  been  a 
very  poor  sample.  To  my  knowledge  in  December  they  were 
making  10s.  the  half  sieve,  or  £1  the  bushel,  and  this  for  average 
Kentish  samples,  while  I  saw  good  samples  in  punnets  offered  at 
five  fruits  for  Is.  Mind  you,  then,  much  larger  samples  of  New¬ 
town  Pippins  were  being  sold  at  the  same  shops  at  4d.  per  lb, 
so  you  see,  Mr.  “Ignoramus,”  the  Yankees  were  not  getting 
things  quite  so  much  their  own  way,  and  when  the  packing, 
freightage,  brokerage,  &c.,  was  all  settled  up,  the  figure 
returned  to  the  actual  grower  would  perhaps  startle  your 
correspondent. 

It  sounds  sentimentally  p.atriotic  just  now  to  recommend 
planting  up  100  acres  of  this  variety  ;  in  fact,  there  is  just, 
perhaps,  a  little  suspicion  of  “  New  Year  ”  or  “  Boston  ”  about  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  need  treat  the  matter  seriously,  for 
nobody  is  likely  to  do  it.  No,  sir,  we  have  already  learned  not 
to  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket,  for  the  climate  of  this  tight 
little  island  has  taught  us  better  than  this.  Again,  it  w'ould 
not  bo  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  neat  little  “  break  ”  of  100  acres 
suited  for  this  variety,  and  we  can,  I  think,  safely  add  that 
we  should  not  find  the  trees  at  short  notice,  for  such  has  been 
the  demand,  and  still  is,  that  the  variety  in  question  is  alw'ays 
more  or  less  scarce.  So  we  may  rest  contented  that 
“  Cox’s  ”  have  been  planted  in  thousands  during  the  past  decade, 
and  will  soon  be  felt  in  our  markets  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so. 

“  Ignoramus,”  in  asking  whether  the  importations  of  Apples 
are  likely  to  become  less  in  the  future: — I  say  decidedly  not. 
They  will  fluctuate,  as  they  do  at  present,  according  to  our  home 
supply ;  last  season  there  was  a  serious  shortage  in  our  Apple 
crop,  and  the  imports  will  rise  accordingly.  When  we  have 
plenty  of  our  own  and  prices  rule  low,  the  foreigner  finds  it 
only  pays  him  then  to  send  his  tip-top  samples.  I  think  w'e 
should  be  quite  safe  in  saying  that  our  importations  will  increase, 
as  will  our  home  supply  ;  but  whether  this  w  ill  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  grow'er  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen.  But 


one  thing  is  certain — half  the  produce  from  old,  wmrn-out  trees 
and  inferior  sorts  will  not  pay  the  grower  of  the  future, 
the  sooner  we  realise  this  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

The  question  as  to  forming  fruit  growung  companies  on  a 
large  scale  opens  up  not  exactly  a  new  field,  but  one  that  has 
been  tried  partially,  and  I  regret  to  say  has  not  proved  a  success, 
though  that  is  no  reason  why  others  should  fail,  for  new’  concerns 
would  be  able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  the  older  companies 
found  so  fatal.  I  am  quite  ouen  to  conviction,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  very  big  dividends  that  would  accrue  from  such  con¬ 
cerns  ;  at  all  events,  until  we  get  better  prices  for  our  produce 
and  are  able  to  cut  down  expenses  considerably.  I  meet  a  good 
many  of  our  large  fruit  farmers  in  the  course  of  a  year,  but  I 
have  not  yet  found  tlie  man  who  was  making  a  fortune  by  fruit 
growing  alone.  The  whole  question  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  a  few’  persons  each  expressing  their 
particular  views.  At  the  same  tiine,  the  more  light  there  is 
thrown  on  the  matter  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  through 
it. — Essex. 


The  Uncut  “Jonraa]/’ 

A  bulky  number  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal 
has  reached  each  Fellow  of  the  Society,  containing  443  pages  of 
reading  matter,  all  uncut !  I  estimate  that  to  cut  all  these  pages 
would  occupy  half  an  hour,  in  which  time,  I  suppose,  the  whole 
edition  could  have  been  cut  by  machinery,  at  a  trifling  cost  to 
the  Society.  As  most  of  the  Fellow’s  are  busy  men,  w’Ould  they 
not  like  the  cutting  to  be  done  on  the  co-operRtive  principle, 
instead  of  each  w  a-sting  half  an  hour  on  the  w’ork? 

The  late  Mr.  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  was  spending  a  day,  some  years  ago,  with  one 
of  the  members,  a  farmer  of  some  pretence  to  cultivation.  On  a 
bookcase  Mr.  Jenkins  w-^as  pleased  to  see  a  goodly  row’  of  numbers 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  he  edited.  But,  on  taking 
one  down,  he  found  it  uncut,  and  further  investigation  showed 
that  all  the  volumes  were  in  that  condition.  This  taught  him  a 
lesson,  and  he  said  to  his  friend :  “  Never  in  future  shall  a 
member  of  the  Society  have  the  excuse  of  an  uncut  Journal  as  a 
reason  for  not  reading  it.”  After  that  time  the  Journal  w’as 
always  machine-cut. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  decidedly  behind  the  times  to  send  out 
any  book  or  magazine  w’ith  pages  uncut. 

No  doubt  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
w’ere  to  visit  a  few  of  the  Fellow's,  he  w'ould  repeat  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
experience.  For  one,  I  never  cut  any  other  parts  of  the  Journal 
than  those  containing  articles  which,  from  their  titles,  appear 
likely  to  interest  me.  Probably  I  miss  a  great  deal  that  is  worth 
reading.  Will  not  some  other  Fellow’s  join  me  in  appealing  to 
the  Council  to  order  the  machine-cutting  of  all  future  numbers  of 
the  Journal  ?— I  am,  &c.,  “  A  Fellow.” 


Gardening  Charities. 

I  W’as  much  interested  in  reading  your  letter  on  the 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  last  week’s  Journal. 
I  have  been  a  gardener  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  reason  why  these  charities  do  not  receive 
the  support  they  ought  to  from  gardeners  and  others  engaged 
in  horticulture  is  because  their  claims  are  not  brought  promi¬ 
nently  enough  before  the  gardening  community.  This  question 
of  gardening  charities  crops  up  every  year  about  the  time  of 
the  annual  meeting.  We  read  the  report  of  the  meet¬ 

ings;  the  good  that  has  been  done,  and  also  the  regrets  that 
more  might  have  been  done  that  is  not,  and  it  seems  to  me 

that  all  enthusiasm  w’anes  until  next  annual  meeting.  I 

venture  to  say,  except  the  members  of  these  charitiies,  there 
are  few’  gardeners  conversant  with  the  rules  and  privileges  per¬ 
taining  to  them.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  I  think  the 
affairs  of  the  different  societies  are  confined  too  much  to  one 
centre.  I  agree  with  you  that  horticultural  societies  should 
take  this  matter  up,  and  I  w'ould  propose  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  different  charitable  societies  should  furnish  a  statement  of 
all  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  his  own  institution  to 
every  horticultural  society  in  the  British  Isles,  and  ask  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  different  societies  to  bring  this  question  up  at  the 
beginning  of  meetings,  and  members  be  asked  to  give  a  small 
amount.  This  is  a  question  that  requires  to  be  brought  to  our 
very  doors.  I  think  your  estimate  of  gardeners  is  very  modest, 
especially  if  you  also  include  under  gardeners.  I  think  head 
gardeners  w’ould  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  Is.  from  each 
assistant  under  their  charge.  This  question  of  garden  charities 
is,  in  my  opinion,  ripe  for  discussion  in  the  horticultural  publi¬ 
cations,  so  as  to  bring  it  home  to  each  and  all  the  axiom,  “  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive.”- — W.  Keay,  Fife. 
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The  Seed  List. 


To  many,  and  especially  the  younger  gaideners,  this  is 
a  text  that^ will  requite  a  good  deal  ohthought  and  exeicise" 
for  the  mind  for  the  next  few  weeks,  the  greater  difficulty 
being  not  a  selection  to  suit  the  garden  and  gardener,  but 
the  means  allowed  wherewith  to  do  it.  This  in  so  many 
■cases  is  of  so  limited  an  extent  that  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  getting  as  much  novelty  as  good  for  the  garden  and 
the  owner  of  it. 

That  there  is  a  gain  in  obtaining  some  of  the  newer 
selections  of  vegetables  and  flowers  requires  no  emphasis, 
because  the  aim  of  the  hybridist  is  to  obtain  bj^  inter¬ 
crossing  or  selection  something  better  than  that  already 
existing,  and  this  being  so,  the  purchaser  must  be  the 
gainer  in  some,  if  not  in  every  ease,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  better  class. 

It  inust  not  be  denied,  however,  that  some  of  the  so-called 
novelties  are  only  names  for  older  existing  kinds,  but  seeds¬ 
men  with  a  good  reputation  at  stake  are  usually  to  be 
•depended  on  for  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  Much 
bewilderment  comes  from  a  perusal  of  the  many  seeds¬ 
men’s  catalogues  now  distributed,  most  of  them  temptingly 
placing  their  novelties  before  their  patrons  in  large  type, 
well-executed  illustrations,  and  in  generously  worded  testi¬ 
monials  from  those  who  have  proved  them.  These  latter 
are  a  good  help  in  deciding  on  an  investment  in  new 
varieties.  Catalogue  descriptions  place  all  their  novelties 
in  the  better  light. 

Peas. 

With  the  leading  seedsmen  Peas  are  given  the  most  pro¬ 
minence,  both  in  detail  and  variety.  To  the  inexperienced, 
and  to  those  who  require  but  a  small  supply  of  seed,  the 
•order  for  Peas  gives  the  most  trouble  of  all,  because  there 
is  such  an  inexhaustible  list  to  choose  from.  Some  of  the 
pld  varieties  still  remain  favoirrites  with  many  gardeners, 
and  are  still  looked  upon  as  types  of  good  quality — British 
Queen,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  for 
instance,  give  ample  demonstration  in  the  matter  of  quality 
and  size  of  Peas,  thorrgh  they  are  less  pleasing  to  uie  eye 
in  a  growing  state  compared  to  the  modern  exhibition  pod. 
In  Peas  it  is  essential  to  stand  by  those  which  have  been 
found  to  do  well  in  previous  summers,  introducing  some 
changes  by  way  of  testing  qualities  against  these  standard 
sorts  for  futirre  guidance  and  prospective  gains.  Last 
summer  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  prolific  characters  of 
some  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  Peas  that  for  early  sowing 
T  had  made  resolutions  to  extend  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
taller  Peas.  Little  Marvel,  Chelsea  Gem,  Sutton’s  Excelsior. 
Daisy,  Dwarf  Defiance,  and  Bunyard’s  Earliest  Dwarf 
Hardy  are  some  that  can  be  selected  with  confidence.  Their 
height  is  from  Gft  to  2ft.  The  advantage  I  find  from  these 
dwarf  Peas  is  that  they  can  be  grown  without  the  aid  of 
tall  stakes,  more  on  the  same  ground,  and  with  less  labour. 
What  they  need  to  be  profitable  is  good,  deeply  worked, 
and  well-manured  land  that  is  fresh  to  Peas,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  th.at  this  crop  suffers  more  than  any  other  from 
repetition  of  planting.  Daisy  is  perhaps  the  largest  pod¬ 
ding  variety,  but  Little  Marvel  is  a  marvel  indeed,  both  in 
profusion  and  quality  of  crop.  Ours  went  to  2ft,  though  the 
catalogues  gave  it  as  a  15in  Pea,  and  pods  could  be  gathered 
by  the  bushel  from  a  comparatively  small  area.  Among 
taller  sorts.  Early  Giant  and  Early  Morn,  both  very  similar, 
are  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  so  is  the  older  Stratagem, 
Criterion,  Sutton’s  Prizewinner,  Gradus,  Chelsonian,  Aider- 
man,  and  Eureka.  Latest  of  All,  Autocrat,  and  Late  Queen 
are  some  that  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  for 
the  latest  gathering.  Small  birds  and  mildew  are  troubles 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  this  last  section  ;  both  very 
difficult  in  some  seasons  to  deal  with  effectively. 

Potatoes 

•should  stand  before  Peas  in  importance,  as  they  form  the 
mainstay  of  the  midday  meal  the  whole  year  through.  My 
favourites  for  the  early  borders  are  Harbinger,  an  early 
round  variety.  Ringleader,  May  Queen,  and  Sharpe’s  Victor. 
The  Sirdar,  too,  is  a  very  good  Potato,  its  great  fault 
being  the  precocity,  cf  sprout.  Thej'^  need  very  careful 
storing,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  light  place,  otherwise  they 
become  active  and  spoilt  before  planting  time  comes  round. 
Ninetyfold  I  have  not  tried  as  a  first  early,  its  growth  and 
character  indicating  more  that  of  a  second  early.  It  has 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  in  cropping  powers  it  is  well 
named.  On  our  soil  I  find  none  to  surpass  Snowdrop  as 


a  main  crop,  though  Syon  House  makes  a  good  companion. 
Unless  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  there  is  no  gain 
in  the  adoption  of  infinite  variety  ;  it  is  better,  all  points 
considered,  to  grow  fewer  sorts  in  greater  bulk,  and 
particularly  of  those  adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation. 

Beans 

I  of  the  French  and  Runner  sections  are,  like  Peas  and 
Potatoes,  steadily  gaining  in  numbers,  no  less  than  two 
dozen  may  be  found  enumerated  in  some  catalogues,  all 
more  or  less  good.  Veitch’s  Progress  is  my  favourite  for 
the  earliest  sowings  ;  Earliest  of  All,  too,  is  a  good  rJean, 
but  rather  tall,  hie  Plus  Ultra,  when  well  selected,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  varieties,  either  for  forcing  or  outdoor 
growth — it  is  dwarf,  productive,  and  early.  For  later  use 
Sion  House  is  very  good  indoors  and  out.  There  is  a  gain 
in  earliness  in  the  climbing  French  Beans  over  the  Runner, 
and  in  some  soils  they  are  exceedingly  productive  and  long 
lasting  ;  but  these  are  not  the  desirable  characteristics  of 
every  garden.  Some  are  very  successful  in  forcing  them, 
and  claim  a  larger  and  longer  successional  crop.  Veitch’s 
Climbing,  Excelsior,  Tender  and  True,  and  Sutton’s  Epicure 
are  a  selection  of  the  best.  For  exhibition  purposes  Sutton’s 
Prizewinner  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Scarlet 
Runners  ;  for  the  garden  and  house  the  Giant  White  Seeded 
IS  an  admirable  Jjean,  vigorous  in  growth,  large  in  pod, 
early,  and  free  bearing.  Hurst’s  Monarch,  Wiltshire  Giant, 
Al,  and  Best  of  All  are  other  good  kinds. 

Cauliflowers 

form  an  extremely  important  summer  and  autumn  crop. 
Veitch’s  Extra  Early  is  first-rate,  as  is  also  Sutton’s  First 
Crop,  Erfurt  Mammoth,  Magnum  Bonum,  Mont  Blanc, 
Autumn  Giant,  and  Pearl.  Erfurt  Mammoth  is  one  of  the 
best  for  autumn  sowing,  and  Mont  Blanc  last  summer  stood 
the  tropical  weather  and  drought  uncommonly  well,  which 
could  not  be  said  of  some  others  growing  in  the  same  beds. 
The  early  and  later  selections  of  Autumn  Giant  need  but 
little  praise ;  few  gardens  throughout  Great  Britain  are 
without  them  in  their  season.  Summer  Cauliflowers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  a  speculative  crop  unless  they  have  deeply  worked, 
well-manured  ground,  and  frequent  help  from  the  water- 
pot.  The  autumn  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  is  not  so  much 
practised  now  as  formerly,  the  early  forcing  section  affording 
heads  as  early,  and  with  more  certainty. 

Broccoli 

is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  than  Carrlifiowers, 
their  season  extending  from  November  irntil  June  is  far 
spent.  Self-protecting  is  a  universal  favourite  for  the 
arrtumn  and  early  winter;  Winter  Mammoth  follows  well, 
and  is  good  and  hardy  ;  Spring  White  and  Snow’s  are  other 
good  successionals,  the  latter  need  be  of  a  good  selection 
or  it  is  disappointing.  Vanguard  is  a  good  reliable  sort  for 
later  cutting,  keeping  up  a  succession  over  a  long  time. 
Dickson’s  Defiance  and  Earlv  Spring  are  also  fine  Broccolis. 
Maincrop,  Model,  Late  Queen,  Dickson’s  June  King, 
Carter’s  Champion,  Miller’s  Dwarf,  Leamington,  Sutton’s 
Satisfaction,  and  Standwell  are  a  few  we  have  proved  to  be 
reliable  for  caiTying  on  a  continuous  supply  of  heads  over 
a  long  season.  Of 

Brussels  Sprouts 

one  can  scarcely  make  a  mistake,  for,  unlike  Broccoli,  there 
is  not  such  a  legion  in  names  and  variety,  yet  abundance 
to  suit  every  purse  and  purpose,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Beetroots,  VV^inter  Greens,  Asparagus,  Leeks,  Celery, 
Parsnips,  and  Marrows.  Turnips  are  numerous,  but  all 
more  or  less  good  ;  the  White  and  Red  Milans  still  hold 
their  own  for  early  pulling,  as  also  do  Snowball,  Dobbie’s 
Model,  and  Veitch’s  Red  Globe.  Sutton’s  White  Gem  is  a 
good  addition  to  forcing  varieties.  Orange  Jelly  and 
Sutton’s  Perfection  are  typical  representatives  of  the  yellow- 
fleshed  Turnips  available  for  those  who  prefer  them.  Of 

Carrots 

there  are  a  good  many,  but  as  there  are  three  different 
sections — the  Earliest  Horn,  Stump-rooted,  and  Inter¬ 
mediates — a  selection  is  not  so  difficult.  For  exhibition 
purposes  the  Intermediate  retain  their  popularity  ;  for 
p-arden  use  affine  I  much  prefer  the  Stump-rooted,  as  in 
these  there  is  less  Avaste,  less  labour  in  lifting,  and  a  shorter 
season  of  groAvth  needed,  three  items  often  Avorthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Parisian  Forcing,  Early  Nantes,  and^  Early 
Gem  are  all  good  for  the  earliest  batches.  Guerende, 
Veitch’s  Model,  Market  Favourite,  and  Champion  Scarlet 
Horn  are  good  for  summer  and  Avinter  use.  All  high  class 
sppdsmen  Irave  special  selections  of  Intermediates. — W.  S. 
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The  Rosarian’s  Year  Book,  1902. 


One  of  the  annual  publications  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
the  “Year  Book,”  bearing  its  messages  of  experienced  counsel, 
its  tale  of  good  work  accomplished,  and  hope  for  the  years 
advancing,  froiii  a  synaxis  of  the  society’s  ardent  workers,  is  ever 
awaited  with  interest  by  each  of  the  members.  The  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar,  in  his  straightforu  ard  and  interesting  mianner, 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  news  to  tell  about  the  famous 
grower  of  Tea  Roses,  Mr.  O.  G.  Oi'pen.  Being  a  strong  grower 
of  these  himself,  and  having  frequently  opposed  Mr.  Orpen  in 
the  open  competitions  at  country  and  metropolitan  shows,  the 
writer  draws  attention  to  the  very  points  that  rosarian 
exhibitors  prefer  to  hear  of.  “  Mr.  Orpen’s  methods  are 
strictly  business-like,”  .says  Mr.  Foster-Melliar.  “If  any  Rose 
plant  is  not  thoroughly  vigorous,  strong,  and  healthy,  and  likely 
to  yield  him  the  best  returns,  up  it  comes,  and  in  goes  another 
fresh,  strong  one  in  its  place.  This  is  the  way  to  do  it,  and  win 
first  prizes ;  the-  way  not  to  do  it  and  come  in  a  bad  second  is  to 
do  as  I  do^ — keep  on  a  thousand  or  two  of  nearly  worn-out  or 
unhealthy  plants,  or  superseded  varieties,  because  they  are 
alive,  and  one  sentimentally  wants  to  give  them  another  chance.” 
Here  we  have  advice  clothed  in  humorous  expression. 

Referring  to  the  precarious  and  fitful  existence  for  some  years 
of  the  Colchester  Rose  Show,  Mr.  Melliar  affords  sound  reasons 
how  this  came  to  be.  He  says,  “  A  Rose  show  in  a  country  town 
is  dependent  for  its  attractions  on  the  Roses  and  the  band.  It 
could  never  be  difficult  for  residents  in  Colchester  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  gain  permission  to  see  the  finest  Roses  in  the  world 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  leading  nurserymen,  and,  being  a 
garrison  town,  military  bands  were  naturally  fairly  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants.”  And  now  Mr.  Orpen,  by  his  energy,  patience, 
and  business  methods  during  his  capacity  as  secretary  since  1895, 
has  overcome  the  foregoing  difficulties,  and  the  Colchester  Rose 
Show  now  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Mrs.  Orpen,  too,  receives  encomium  for  Jier  cleverness  in 
arranging  vases,  bouquets,  and  sprays  of  Roses.  “  Not  only  are 
her  exhibits  a  source  of  admiration,  but  of  actual  education.” 

The  Poet  Laureate  breaks  into  song  in  Roses,  and  fills  three 
pages  with  his  Muse  ;  after  which  Miss  Jekyll’s  pen  has  urged 
the  greater  use  of  “Some  Garden  Roses.”  “We  want  the 
Damask,  and  Provence,  and  Moss,  and  old  Pink  China  in  beds 
and  pretty  grouping ;  the  neat  habited  American  lucida  and  its 
charming  double  variety  :  and  the  Scotch  Briars,  so  good  on  banks 
of  poor  soil,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  favourites  for  some  use  or 
other.”  “No  kind  of  Rose  is  better  for  massing  in  exposed 
places  or  on  rough  banks  than  the  Japanese  rugosa.  It  is  free 
and  hardy  in  its  vigorous,  bushy  growth,  and  will  do  well  even 
in  London.”  “  The  most  remarkable  development  of  all,”  con¬ 
tinues  Miss  Jekyll,  “and  the  one  that  gives  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  lately  enlarged  influence  in  practical  gardening, 
is  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  rambling  Roses  and  the 
single  kinds  of  free  growth.  These  comprise  the  good  old  Roses 
that  come  within  the  classes  known  as  Ayrshires,  and  semper- 
virens,  with  the  addition  of  those  derived  from  the  Musk  Roses 
and  the  Himalayan  Rosa  polyantha,  and  R.  brunoniana. 

“  Every  new  garden  that  is  being  laid  out  is  providing  for  a 
pergola  or  arbour  or  flowering  screen,  where  these  beautiful 
growths  can  be  displayed,  while  older  gardens  are  being  carefully 
looked  over  to  find  the  right  places  for  the  planting  of  some  of 
the  wealth  of  material  that  only  awaits  careful  choice  and 
judicious  use.”  Miss  Jekyll  advocates  the  employment  of 
Scotch  Briars  and  Wichuriana  Roses ;  also  Roses  for  hedges,  for 
banks,  and  for  various  uses  in  naturalisation. 

The  doings  of  the  National  Rose  Society  during  the  past  suc¬ 
cessful  year  are  reviewed  by  Mr.  D’Ombrain,  while  following  him 
comes  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  who  briefly  discu.sses  the  new  Roses 
of  1900-1901.  Mr.  Mawley  concludes  with  a  highly  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  on  the  “  Weather  of  the  Past  Rose  Year  ”  ;  btit 
Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  has  a  prior  article  on  “  Stocks  and  their 
Influence.”  We  should  like  to  comment  more  extendedly  on 
what  is  undoubtedly  a  mo.st  valuable  contribution  to  the  “  Year 
Book,”  but  we  have  already  gone  much  beyond  our  Tisual  limits. 
In  his  weather  notes  Mr.  Mawley  mentions  a  fact  that  must 
seem  to  many  as  being  remarkable,  that  for  over  twenty  years 
he  has  kept  an  account  of  the  rain  which  fell  during  the  day¬ 
time,  separated  from  that  deposited  at  night,  thus  furnishing  a 
splendid  record  of  care  and  persistent  adherence.  W^e  must  not 
omit  to  note  Mr.  George  Paul’s  letter  on  the  “  Development  of 
New  Types  of  Roses.”  The  “Year  Book  ”  must,  indeed,  be  very 
useful  as  an  index  to  the  immediate  past  in  rosarian  annals,  and 
as  a  guide  for  future  accomplishments.  Much,  very  much,  has  yet 
to  become  known  to  us,  before  we  can  claim  to  have  got  right 
away  from  the  merely  empirical  culture  of  Roses. 


Roses  in  Par  Tasmania. 

The  interest  in  Roses  is  eternal.  They  pervade  nearly  the 
whole  world — and  we  in  England  think  we  love  them  best  of  all. 
But  even  in  far  Tasmania — the  old  Van  Dienian’s  Land — our 
finest  Roses  have  found  a  home,  and  there  they  flourish.  This 
week  a  couple  of  photographs  from'  tlie'  “Weekly  Courier”’ 
(Launceston,  Tasmania),  together  with  a  letter  and  the  news¬ 
paper  itself,  came  to  us  from  one  who  signs  himself  “  An  Ama¬ 
teur.”  •  Unfortunately  he  debars  us  from  publishing  the  interest¬ 
ing  comments  he  has  made,  but  promises  to  contribute  notes  of 
the  Rose  show  next  season,  and  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  which  will 
flower  there  in  the  month-  of  February. 

The  photographs  of  the  Rose  collections  represent  excellent 
flowers.  Some  are  not  up  to  the  highest  exhibition  type,  but 
others  again,  and  these  are  in  the  majority,  are  almost  perfect. 
Marquis  Litta  is  here,  and  very  fine ;  Josephine  Malton  (T)  is 
beside  it.  Another  photograph  reproduces  the  twenty-four 
leading  blooms  staged  by  a  Mri  W’..  F.  Petterd.  The  following 
are  their  names: — “First  row  :  Robert  Duncan,  La  Boule  d’Or, 
Helen  Keller,  A.  K.  Williams,  Victor  Verdier,  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan.  Second  row:  Her  Majesty,  Tom  Wood,  K.  A.  Victoria, 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mademoiselle  Marie 
Finger.  Third  row :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Maman  Cochet,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Frangois  Michelon,  Paul’s  Early 
Blush.  Fourth  row:  Captain  Christy,  Gloire  de  Ducher,  ,La 
France,  Caroline  Testout,  Margaret  Dickson,  Triomphe  de  Pernet 
Pere.  This  success,  according  to  the  newspaper  report,  is  only 
Mr.  Petterd’s  latest  triumph  in  this  direction.  As  an  exhibitor 
of  flowers  he  has  been  singularly  successful  for  some  years  past, 
and  in  1899  secured  the  much-coveted  Gold  Medal  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  Great  Britain.  In  his  garden  he  has  about  600 
Rose  bushes  and  300  distinct  varieties,  comprising  dwarf  and  half 
standards,  self-rooted  bushes,  and  climbers  ;  whilst  the  so-called 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfection  rarely 
seen  in  an  amateur’s  garden.  Hybrid  Teas  are  the  special 
feature,  the  specimen  blooms  of  which  are  a  source  of  constant 
admiration  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  privileged  to  see  them.”' 

It  was  only  last  week  (January  4,  1902)  that  our  contemporary, 
the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  in  a  leader  on  “  The  Rose  of  Merry 
England,”  said :  “  When  the  Rose  was  adopted  as  a  national 
emblem,  Canada,  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  had  not 
been  discovered ;  and,  except  in  Canada,  there  is  not  a  native 
Rose  in  either  Colony;  nor  is  there  is  any  part  of  South  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  Mauritius,  or  Ceylon.  .  .  .  When  we  get 

a  federated  Greater  Britain,  it  is  clear  we  shall  have  some  diflfi- 
culty  in  fixing  upon  some  flower  that  is  common  to  all  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts.”  This  was  expressed  in  relation  to  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  Coronation  Flower,  and  also  in  reference  to  America’s 
difficulty  in  settling  on  whether  the  Carnation  or  other  flower 
will  be  selected  as  their  national  emblem.  But  if  our  Colonies 
can  succeed  in  establishing  some,  if  not  all  Roses  (and  except  for 
the  West  Indies,  the  lower  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  parts  of  South 
Africa  the  other  countries  are  mostly  suitable  for  their  culture), 
“  the  Rose  of  Merry  England  ”  might  still  serve  for  each  and  all. 
Otherwise  we  must  fall  back  on  the  Scottish  Thistle!  For,  like 
the  men  of  that  rugged  land.  Thistles  seem  to  gain  a  footing 
everywhere. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  our  remarks  by  a  further 
extract  from  the  Tasmanian  paper,  which  describes  Mr.  Petterd’s 
additional  achievements :  “  About  ten  years  ago  he  commenced 
the  work  of  cross-fertilisation  amongst  the  statmy  Gladioli,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  celebrated  strains  of  Lemoine,  Childsi,  Gandavensis, 
and  Nancianus.  The  result  has  been  the  appearance  of  large  and 
distinct  types  remarkable  for  size  and  brilliant  colour.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  growing,  soon  to  burst  forth  into 
rich  masses  of  bloom  in  bewildering  variety,  no  fewer  than  700 
sorts,  the  total  number  of  conns  in  the  ground  being  at  least 
3,000.  To  speak  of  spring  flowers  in  the  height  of  the  summer 
season  appears  almost  out  of  place,  but  those  who  have  viewed 
the  rich  masses  of  chaste  and  graceful  Daffodils  growing  in  Mr. 
Petterd’s  garden,  or  have  seen  collections  of  his  cut  blooms,  have 
good  reason  to  know  what  avery  importantpart  these  increasingly 
popular  flowers  play  in  the  annual  history  of  this  gentleman’s 
grounds.  When  it  is  seen  that  there  are  300  varieties  and  about 
15,000  bulbs,  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  classes  and  types  are 
represented,  from  the  older  varieties  right  up  to  the  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  now  famous  Engleheart.  Mr.  Petterd  himself 
has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  developing  new 
strains  of  the  Daffodil,  and  doubtless  will  be  able  before  long  to 
point  to  some  entirely  new  forms  as  the  result  of  his  patience 
and  skill.  While  the  Daffodil,  Rose,  and  Gladiolus  are  the  special 
objects  of  attention,  others  of  minor  importance  have  a  place  in 
this  city  garden,  which,  at  the  present  time,  displays  a  perfect 
wealth  of  bloom  of  these.  Hellebores,  Pseonies,  and  Cactus 
Dahlias  have  been  assigned  places  of  honour  only  second  to  those 
already  described.  The  flowers  they  in  their  turn  yield  are  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  care  and  attention  they  receive,  while 
the  service  they  render  is  no  less  essential  than  that  on  the  part 
of  those  to  which  attention  was  first  drawn,  namely,  in  providing 
so  far  as  possible  an  unbroken  succession  of  blooms — perpetual 
links  in  an  endless  floral  chain.” 
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Cyclamens.  ,  ■  i 

-  -  •,  1  I  ■ 

These  are  yery  useful  plants,  and  of  all  plants  grown  none, 
more  fully  repays  for  time  and  trouble  than  a  good  batch  of 
Cyclameois.  They  are  yOry  useful,  either  for  plants  in  a  house 
or  oonseryatory  or  for  supplying  cut  bloom  for  table  decoration. 
When  used  in  yases  of  water  it  will  be  found  adyisable  to  slit 
the  stems  about  liji,  then  the  blooms  will  keep  fresh  for  much 
longer  period.  Propagation  is  practised  by  sowing  the  seed  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  first  week  in  September.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  mould  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silyer  sand  is  a  suitable  compoi^t.  Having  made  it  firm  and 
level,  place  the  seeds  liri  apart,  then  cover  not  more  than  a. 
iin  deep,  affording  sufl&cient  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  all 
the  soil,  place  them  bn  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  house  having 


afterwards  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  light  airy  pit,  avoiding  cold' 
draughts  at  all  facing  north,  shading  them  from  bright  sunshine. 

Cyclamens  delighting  in  dewy  nights,  it  would  be  found  an 
advantage  to  the  plants  to  remove  the  lights  off  on  fine  nights. 
Spray  the  plants  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  plant  should  be 
housed  towards  the  end  of  September ;  manure  water  should  bo 
afforded  three  or  four  times  weekly  and  soot  water  occasionally. 
Spray  between  the  pots  when  first  housed  and  slightly  gverhead 
once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the  weather.  It  will  keep  the 
plants  healthy  and  clean.  The  plants  are  subject  to  green  fly 
and  other  insect  pests.  None  must  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  foot¬ 
ing  ;  if  so,  the  leaves  will  curl  and  disfigure  the  plants.  Fumigat¬ 
ing  will  destroy  the  fly.  If  red  spider  is  on  the  plants  sponging 
the  leaves  with  softsoap  water  is  a  good  remedy;  afterwafds 
isyringe  the  plants  well  with  cleah  water. — "W,  Jones,  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  Kenilworth. 

i’  eji  t  I) 


I  I  < 


Kennedya  prostrata  (R.  Br.), 


KENNEDY  4  (MAERYATT^)  PROSTRATA,  E.  Br. 


A  SPEING-FLOWERING  AUSTRALIAN  WOODY  TWINER, 
SUITABLE  FOR  A  GREENHOL’SE.  ThE  GENERIC  NAME 
WAS  ADOPTED  IN  HONOUR  OF  KENNEDY,  OF  THE 
FIRM  OF  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Lee,  important  at 
THE  end  of  the  18TH  CENTURY'. 


a  moist  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  about  60deg.  Shading 
will  be  found  necessary  until  the  seed  have  germinated.  By  the 
end  of  November  they  will  be  large  enough  to  pot  into  thumb- 
pots,  using  a  similar  mixture.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
potting  not  to  pot  them  too  deep,  or  the  corms  will  decay. 
Placing  them  in  the  same  temperature,  keeping  them  near  the 
roof-glass  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn  until  they  are  estab¬ 
lished,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  a  house  hafing  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  50deg.  or  65deg.  The  next  shift  will  depend 
on  the  size  pot  in  which  they  are  to  flower :  in  a  fiO-size  pot  will 
be  found  to  answer  well  for  the  present  shift,  and  a  48  or  32 
for  the  final  potting,  which  should  take  place  in  June. 

At  this  shift  a  compost  consisting  of  loam  two-thirds,  leaf 
mould  one-third,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver  sand  and 
bonemeal,  the  potting  should  be  carried  out  with  moderate 
firmness  and  not  too  deep,  as  the  roots  proceed  from  bottom  of 
the  corm  and  good  drainage  must  be  insured.  The  chief  thing 


As  a  genus,  the  Kennedyas,  with  their  flowers  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  Legumiuosse,  are  the  exception  in  a  garden 
rather  than  the  rule.  K.  prostrata  (or  K.  Marryattse,  as  it  is 
known  under  in  gardens)  flowers  as  freely  as  any  of  the  other 
species.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a  greenhouse,  and  can  be 
planted  either  in  a  border  or  in  a  pot.  The  border  treatment, 
according  to  our  expei'ience,  is  preferable  for  K.  prostrata. 
The  branches  should  be  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and 
when  the  bright  red  almost  scarlet  coloured  flowers  are  freely 
produced  it  has  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  Plants  of  the  above 
are  occasionally  to  be  seen  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
The  usual  season  for  blooming  is  in  April  and  May,  but  this 
varies,  and  March  sometimes  sees  the  plants  in  flower.  They 
last  a  long  while  in  a  fresh  state.  A  fibrous  loamy  compost, 
with  the  addition  of  good  peat  and  sand,  is  found  a  suitable 
rooting  medium. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticnitural— Drill  Hall,  Janaary  14ih. 

A  very  great  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  on 
'  Tuesday  last  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  bright  an  exhibi- 
•tion  as  that  then  held.  The  day  was  cold,  but  very  clear  and 
agreeable.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  seventy-one  new  Fellows 
were  elected — surely  a  good  start  for  the  new  year.^ 

Orchid  Committee. 

Pre.sent :  James  O’Brien,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Hy.  Little,  H.  Ballantine,  PI.  Hill,  P’rank  A.  Rehder,  IM. 
Bilney,  H.  A.  Tracy,  G.  F.  Moore,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  W.  Odell, 
W.  H.  White,  W.  Boxall,  P^.  Sander,  de  B.  C'rawshay,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  J.  Wilson-Potter. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N.,  staged 
a  showy  set  of  Cypripediums,  includ.ng  C.  Salheri  aureum, 
C.  Harrisianum,  Williams’  variety,  and  C.  Dauthieri  .striatum, 
dark  chocolate.  They  also  had  finely  flowered  Lycaste  Skinnen 
and  Calanthe  Veitchi  alba. 

A  group  of  Cypripediums  were  sent  from  W.  Shuter,  E.sq., 
receiving  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  ;  Messrs.  Veitch  had  also  a 
number  of  choice  species,  and  hybrids  of  various  Orchids. 

Floral  Committee. 

Chrysanthemums  in  vases  were  attractive  as  staged  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Springbett,  Holly  Nursery,  Cheshunt.  The  variety  was  new 
to  us,  and  named  Buff  Queen — a  pale  primrose  cream  with 
purplish  ba.sal  petals.  It  .seems  to  have  something  of  Etoile 
de  Lyon  or  of  La  Triomphante  in  it. 

A  bed  of  “  a  perpetual  flowering  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium,” 
named  Beauty,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  George  II. 
lowndrow,  of  Malvern  Link.  Visitors  to  the  great  Shrewsbury 
Show  know  the  exhibitions  made  by  this  gron  er. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nur.series,  Feltham, 
London,  opened  the  new  year  with  a  bright  display  of  hardy 
plants.  The -collection  included  •  flowering  plants' "of  Colchicum 
iiydrophyllum,  Crocos  ancyrensis.  Primula  Forbesi,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Lachenalia  pendiila,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Nerine  Manselli, 
and  other  bright  subjects. 

Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  showed 
photographs  of  their  artistic  rockwork,  dripping-wells,  caves, 
alpineries,  &c.  Mr.  Drost,  of  ivew  Road  Nursery,  Richmond, 
staged  a  very  large  bowl  filled  with  long  sprays  of  white  forced 
Lilac,  very  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

A  magnificent  exhibit  of  finely  cultivated  Begonia  socotrana, 
bearing  tall,  yet  stout  and  broadly  expansive  inflorescences,  with 
large  leathery  foliage,  dark  green,  glos.sy,  and  altogether  very 
handsome.  The  flowers  were  deep  and  richly  coloured. 
B.  socotrana  is  Avell  known  as  one  of  the  parents  of  Begonia 
■  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  of  Veitch’s  hybrid  winter-flowenng 
Begonias.  The  above  exhibit  was  from  Leopold  de  Roths¬ 
child,  E.sq. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth  Nursery,  Devon,  quite  sur¬ 
prised  the  visitors  by  a  splendid  exhibit  of  an  entirely  new 
white  Christmas  and  January  flowering  Chrysanthemum.  The 
flowers  were  from  seedling  plants — large,  solid,  good  in  colour, 
with  finely  waved  petals.  As  bush  plants  for  .supplying  late  cut 
flowers,  the  novelty  appears  to  have  the  mo.st  desirable  qualities. 
Its  name  is  “  Winter  Beauty.” 

^  Messrs.  J.  Aeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  on  this  occasion  staged  Witch  Hazels  (Hamamelis 
japonica  zuccariniana  and  H.  arborea) :  also'  Cotoneaster  pannosa, 
with  terminal  clusters  of  Rowan-like  berries  coming  out  all  along 
its  branches.  They  also  had  a  beautiful  display  of  two  novelties — 
Moscliqsma  riparium  with  Lilac-tinted  Spirsea-like  flowers;  and 
nie  bright  blue  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  There  was  also  Exacum 
Forbesi,  dwarf  and  floriferous  (see  certificated  plant.s). 

Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Rochford,  Tumford  Hall,  Brox- 
bourne,  show  the  value  of  the  new  Turnford  Hall  winter-flower- 

batches  they  have  lately  staged  at  Drill 
Hall  meetings.  The  plant  is  not  truly  white,  but  has  a  tinge  of 
pink  in  it. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
strong  m  Cyclamens — C.  latifolium  varieties,  including  the 
crested  novelties. 

^'ufbush  and  Son,  Higligate.  London,  N.,  .staged  a 
deliglitfully  odorous  group  of  Daphne  indica  mbra,  together  with 
JM'icas  and  fruited  Oranges. 

A  group  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  Poinsettias,  and  Callas  were 
u  ell  staged  by  Messrs.  C’annell  and  Sons,  of  Swanley.  They  also 
staged  fine  .samples  of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

A  patent  lead  glazing  for  Palm  liou.ses,  which  appear.s  to  be 
very  complicated,  was  shown  in  section  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Lassan, 
11,  Bermondsey  Street,  S.E. 

Freres,  44a,  Harold  Street,  Camberwell,  London, 
b.W.,  on  this  occa.sion  brought  forward  a  patent  powder  bellows, 
by  ■which  sulphur,  hellebore,  or  other  suitable  dry  powder  can 
be  quickly,  economically,  evenly,  and  lightly  dusted  on  any 


desired  part  of  the  foliage  of  Vines,  Chrysanthemums,  or  other 
plants.  The  working  principle  is  simple  and  effectual.  They 
received  a  commendation  for  the  patent,  of  which  we  hope 
further  to  make  note. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  E.sq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Mes.sr.s.  H. 
Balderson,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  J.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Keif, 
W.  Pope,  H.  Markham,  W.  Gleeson,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  Joe. 
Cheal,  John  Basham,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  Geo.  Wythes, 
W.  Poupart,  C.  Herrin,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  and  VV.  Wilks. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Fore.sb  Hill, 
London,  received  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  hiehly  credit¬ 
able  display  of  Apples.  Hoary  Morning,  Sandringham,  Lane’s 
Pi’ince  Albert,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  and  Blenheim  Orange  were 
e.specially  fine. 

Me.s.srs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  staged  many  fine  baskets  of  Pears,  including 
Winter  Nelis  (F.C.C^),  Marie  Benoist,  Glou  Morceau,  Pa.sse 
Crasanne,  Beurre  Ranee,  Bergamotte  E,speren,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  others  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Frank  Bibby,  Hardwicke  Grange  Gardens,  Shrewsbury, 
obtained  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  eight  creditable  di.she.s 
of  Pears. 

Splendid  samples  of  the  new  Sutton  Rhubarb  Avere  shoAvn  by 
the  Earl  of  Anca.ster  (gardener,  Mr.  Butler),  Normanton  Park, 
Stamford ;  Apple  St.  Basil  came  from  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Fair- 
bank  Nurseries,  Bassaleg ;  the  neAv  Pear,  General  Wauchope, 
from  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  of  Welford  Park. 

One  and  a-half  dozen  bunches  of  Grape  Alicante  Avere  staged 
by  W.  Shuter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Armstrong),  22,  Belsize 
Grove,  South  Hampstead.  The  bunches  AA  cre  splendidly  finished 
and  Avell  developed.  The  Vine  from  Avhich  they  Avere  cut  Avas 
planted  in  1876,  and  produced  this  season  forty-five  bAinches,  and 
this  within  three  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

Medals. 

FfcruCdowzmitte.— Silver-gilt  Flora  to  L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.j 
Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  group  of  Begonias.  Silver  Flora  to 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &:  Son.  Chelsea  for  group  of  Mosehosmas ;  to 
Thomas  Rochford.  Broxbourne,  Herts,  for  group  of  Begonias ;  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  SAvanley,  Kent,  for  group  of  floAvering 
plants.  Silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  W.  .J.  Godfrey.  Exmouth,  Devon,  for 
gi-oup  of  Ch7-ysanth(  mums  ;  to  Mr.  K.  Drost,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for 
English-groAvn  IJlae. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver  Banksian  medal  to  W.  Shuter,  Esq.,  22, 
Belsize  Grove.  Hampstead,  eighteen  bunches  of  Grapes ;  to  Frank 
Bibby.  Esq..  SlircAvsbury.  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Pears.  Silver 
Knig'litian  medal  to  .1.  Laing  (k  Sons  Forest  Hill,  sixty  dishes  of  fruit ; 
to  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  Clielsea,  collection  of  Pears. 

Orchid  Comm  tfee. — Sih^er  Banksian  to  W.  Shuter,  Esq.,  for  groAip 
of  Cypripediums.  Silver  Flora  to  Baron  Schroder  for  greup  cut 
blooms ;  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  for  group  of  Orchids. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Amaryllis  Imperatrice  de  Bresil  (Sir  Trevor  LaAvrenee,  Bart.).— - 
The  specimen  in  floAver  AA’as  over  3  feet  high,  Avith  sti’aight,  erect, 
fleshy  stem  ;  leaves  2^  feet  long,  smooth,  entire,  glaueotis,  2  inches 
biH  ad  ;  inflorescence,  Avith  four  noble  laA'ender-coloured  flowers.  In 
length  they  are  about  9  inches,  each  of  the  segments  being  beautifully 
fimbriated  (Award  of  Merit). 

Asparagus  japonicus  (H.  A  .1,  Elliott). —  A  very  distinct  species, 
lively  gi-een  in  colour,  densely  feathery,  the  leaflets  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  much  croAvded  on  the  very  slender  branchlets  ;  they  are 
moreover  flat.  A  very  fine  noA’elty.  and  likely  to  be  useful  (Award  of 
Merit).  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Elliott,  Hurstpierpoint.  Sussex. 

Cattleya  Triniue  alba,  xmr.  Mrs.  Edw.  Loudheim  (Hugh  Low  and 
Co.).  —  A  magnificent  flower,  large  and  heaA-y,  Avith  wavy  edged 
petals  and  sepals,  each  slightly  recurA’ing;  colour  pure  white,  with 
prominently  suffused  orange  throat  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Cypripediuin  x  Jessie  Wright  (A.  Wright). — C.  Chamberlainianum 
and  C.  Lathamianum  as  the  parents  produce  a  fine  bold  floAver, 
choeolate-broAvn  pouch.  Avary  sepals,  but  stout  and  firm  (Arvard  of 
Merit). 

Cypripediuin  x  2Irs,  A.  TV.  Sutton  (Alex.  Wright). — The  parents 
here  were  C.  Chambei-lainianum  and  C.  niveum.  It  has  much  of  the 
former  parent’s  influence,  and  “  hardened-up  ”  Avith  the  other  (the 
male)  parent  (AAA'ard  of  Merit). 

Exacum  Forbesi  (.Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  species  from 
Socotra ;  dAvarf,  like  E.  affinis,  floAvers  much  resembling  those  of 
Solamxm  dulcamara,  in  terminal  cymes.  It  is  free  flowering,  and 
makes  a  ixseful  decorative  subject  groAvn  from  cuttings  (Award  of 
Mei'it). 

Iris  Tauri  (Wallace  A  Co.).  A  dAA-arf,  violet-pui'plisli  Iris  of  the 
reticulata  type,  Avith  orange  vein  in  the  centre  of  the  lijx,  and  a 
number  of  Avhite  marks  on  either  side  (AAAard  of  Merit). 

Lcelia  anceps  Chamhcrlainiana  (de  Barri  CraAvshay.  Esq.). — 
A  noble  variety ;  floAvers  of  exceedingly  large  size.  Petals  and  sepals 
a»’e  well  spread  out.  the  petals  being  broad,  pale  mauve  shade.  The 
lip  is  large,  rich  maroon  purjAle,  notched  in  the  centre  Avith  orange, 
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throat  and  chocolate  lines.  It  forms  a  fine  deep  tube,  with  richly 
coloured  edge  (First  Cla«s  Certificate). 

Lcelia  anctps  Hi  liana  liosepeldiense  (de  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.). — 
White,  with  delicate  mauve-pink  toning ;  medium  size,  yellow  throat, 
with  mauve  tint  at  the  tip  of  the  lip  ;  very  fine  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lielio-Cattleya  O  plums  (.J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  lavely 
hybrid,  with  a  well  expanded  soft  wavy  lip.  deep  primrose  suffusion  in 
the  throat.  Sepals  long  and  narrow',  pink-tainted  ;  pure  white  petals. 
The  parentage  w'as  Ij.  glauca  and  C.  Trianee  alba  (Award  of  Merits 

1‘ear  Winter  Nelis  (J.  Veitch  A'  Sons.  Ltd.). — This  splendiel  late- 
keeping  Pear  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Cardiff  Card  ners’  Association. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  above  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
January  7,  at  the  Gram!  Hotel,  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseeler,  F.R.H.S., 
in  the  chair^  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  of 
Thompson’s  Farm,  Tonbridge,  delivereel  an  exhaustive  and  varied 
lecture  upon  chemical  and  organic  manures,  defining  the  proper 
proportions  for  certain  subjects,  and  the  best  times  to  apply  the 
.same.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  very  best  results  could 
be  obtained  by  applying  chem  cals  methodically  and  carefully 
upon  fruits,  vegetables,  and  herbaceous  borders. 

Printed  sheets  were  used  for  the  use  of  members,  showing 
the  proper  quantities  to  be  mixed  together.  Though  it  was  the 
fourth  time  Mr.  Shrivell  had  lectured  before  the  association,  the 
matter  used  seemed  to  be  all  new,  and  proved  to  be  even  inore 
interesting  than  his  former  lectures.  At  the  close  Mr.  Shrivell 
was  accorded  the  best  thanks  of  the  association  for  his  splendid 
advice,  to  which  he  very  ably  responded. 

Chester  Pax'on  Society. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  present  session  was  held  in  the 
Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  when  the  Curator,  Mr.  R.  New- 
stead,  F.E.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled,  “  The  Mammals  of  the 
British  Isles,  Past  and  Present.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
John  Weaver,  President  of  the  Society,  who  offered  a  few'  words 
of  welcome  to  the  members,  and  briefly  introduced  Mr.  New- 
stead.  In  his  introductory  remarks,  the  lecturer  dealt  with  the 
mammals  inhabiting  the  British  Isles  within  the  historic  period, 
which  amounted  to  forty-seven  terrestrial  species,  including  the 
wolf,  beaver,  brown  bear,  and  wild  boar,  all  of  which  are  now 
extinct.  The  bats  were  afterwards  dealt  with  at  sonie  length, 
interesting  details  being  given  as  to  the  food  and  habits  of  these 
curious  animals.  Proceeding,  Mr.  Newstead  passed  in  review  all 
the  species  which  were  more  familiar  to  the  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist,  including  the  several  kinds  of  rats  and  voles  and 
mice,  as  well  as  the  mole,  squirrel,  Ac.  The  principal  mammalia 
were  shown  on  lantern  slides,  and  these  gave  added  interest  to 
the  lecture,  which  was  closely  followed  by  all  who  w;ere  present. 
Several  que.stions  were  asked,  and  an  interesting  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  P.  Miln,  John  Scott,  Robert  Wake¬ 
field,  and  others  took  part.  The  chairman  proposed,  and  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes  seconded,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  New'stead. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’ 

Owing  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  new  secretary  of  this 
mutual  improvement  association,  the  first  meeting  of  the  year, 
held  on  January  9,  is  to  be  recorded  as  an  unqualified  success. 
The  old  Council  Chamber  was  packed  to  overflowing.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dymes,  of  the  Selborne  Society,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  The  Mutual 
Dependence  of  Animals  and  Plants.”  After  pointing  out  that 
the  life  of  both  is  dependent  upon  satisfying  the  same  require¬ 
ments  of  respiration,  nutrition,  and  reproduction  among  other 
necessities  in  common,  he  drew'  a  sliarp  distinction  between  the 
true  food  taken  into  the  animal  body,  including  our  own,  and 
the  “  food-ingredients  ”  absorbed  by  plants  ;  and  emphasised  the 
fact  that  plants  are  as  incapable  of' digesting  liquid  minerals  and 
gases  as  we  our-selves.  By  a  series  of  lantern  slides  the  path  of 
the  solutions  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  conducted  into  the  leaves 
W'as  explained,  as  well  as  the  admission  of  COj-  first  into  the 
interior  of  the  leaf  and  then  to  the  inside  of  the  cells.  Attention 
was  next  drawn  to  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  an  appropriate  tem¬ 
perature  their  work  is  to  construct  food  from  the  ingredients 
now  contained  with  them  inside  the  cell,  the  first  visible  product 
of  their  labour  being  starch.  Hence  chlorophyll  is  the  great 
manufacturer  of  food  for  the  whole  world,  no  other  source  and  no 
other  means  of  manufacturing  it  being  known.  Reverting  to 
the  absorption  of  CO^  by  the  leaves,  reference  was  made  to  its 
continuous  exhalation  by  animals  and  removal  by  plants,  which, 
in  the  process  of  food  manufactures,  break  it  up  into  its  con¬ 
stituents,  and  return  the  oxygen  to  the  air.  Thus  does  the 
vegetable  world  put  the  animal  into  the  position  of  double  debtor 

for  food  and  breath.  .  ^ 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  in  spite  ot  appear¬ 
ances  every  plant  during  its  life  passes  through  one  locomotive 


epoch,  viz.,  the  seed  or  dispersal  epoch,  locomotion  being  alsoi 
essential  for  the  purpose  of  pollination.  Themselves  deficient  in 
this  respect,  plants  call  to  their  aid  the  locomotive  powers  of 
Nature  and  the  animal  world.  Illustrations  of  .some  thirty 
native  plants  Were  shown  upon  the  screen,  and  their  pollination 
and  dispersal,  either  by  aiiiiiials,  wind,  or  the  plant  it.self,  were 
explained.  In  conclusion,  it  was  contended  that  the  debtor 
balance  was  against  the  animals,  whose  dependence  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  kingdom  is  absolute,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
many  plants  absolutely  independent  of  the  animal  world,  the 
extinction  of  which  would  by  no  means  involve  the  disappearance 
of  the  vegetable,  although  it  would  change  the  whole  face  of  our 
flora  so  profoundly  as  to  suggest  those  remote  geological  times 
when  bright  blossoms  and  the  hum  of  insects  were  .still  buried  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  the  earth  was  arrayed  in  a 
sombre  cloak  of  Cryptogams  and  Conifers.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  unaniniously  accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  Mr.  Alan,  who 
kindly  lent  and  worked  his  lantern,  and  were  suitably  responded" 
to.  The  record  attendance  was  a  good  start  for  the  spring, 
season. — E.  H.  Buck,  Hon.  Secretary. 


C’oydoff  Horticultural. 

The  annual  general  meeting  passed  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.. 
The  report  for  the  year,  showing  the  society  to  be  in  a  sound, 
financial  position,  and  gaining  considerable  favour  in  the  district, 
was  received  by  the  members.  The  sum  of  25s.  has  been  gathered 
at  the  meetings,  and  has  been  handed  over  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  balance-sheet  and 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1901, 
showed  that  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  was  19s.  4d.,  while  subscriptions,  &c.,  made  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  up  to  £19  11s.  4d.  The  expenditure  was  such  that  a 
balance  of  £3  6s.  9d.  was  carried  forward.  The  accounts,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  F.  C.  L.  Wratten,  treasurer,  were  audited  and 
found  correct  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Blogg  and  W.  Turney.  The 
officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  chosen  as, 
appended: — President,  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd:  vice-presidents,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  (Dublin),  Mr.  F.  English 
(Addington  Park),  Mr.  Wickham  Noakes  (Selsdon  Park),  Mr. 
J.  J.  Reid  (Coombe  Lodge),  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker  (Falkland  Park), 
Mr.  F.  C.  L.  Wratten  (Croydon);  treasurer,  Mr.  Percy  F.  Bun- 
yard;  lion,  secretary,  Mr.  John  Gregory  (60,  Canterbury  Road,. 
Croydon);  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson;  vice-chairman,  Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills;  committee,  Messrs.  C.  A.  Blogg,  W.  Bryant,  H.. 
Boshier,  P.  Bound,  J.  Dingwall,  W.  Harris,  W.  E.  Humphreys,. 
E.  Kromer,  W.  Laing,  W.  H.  Lisle,  A.  Maslen,  A.  H.  Naylor, 
W.  Simpson,  W.  Woodgate,  and  J.  Wright.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting  Mr.  Gregory  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  excel¬ 
lent  services  as  lion,  secretary  during  the  year,  and  he  in  turn, 
mentioned  that  the  second  annual  dinner  and  social  evening  of 
the  society  would  take  place  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,, 
on  Wednesday,  January  22,  when  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  (who  was  that 
evening  prevented  from  attending)  had  kindly  consented  to  pre¬ 
side.  A  harmonious  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.. 
Simpson  for  his  conduct  of  the  business. 


Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'. 

The  spring  session  (1902)  of  the  above  opened  on  Wednesday; 
January  15,  when  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  lectured  on 
“  Chemical  Manures  and  their  Action  on  Bush  and  other  Fruits^, 
including  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  &c.”  The  other  papers  are  :. 
Wednesday,  January  29,  Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe,  Pro.spect  Park, 
Exeter,  “The  Chrysanthemum  as  a  Cottager’s  Plant;”  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  12,  Mr.  E.  A.  Meyer,  Exeter,  “The  Art  oL 
Gardening  in  Germany  as  Compared  with  England  ;  ”  Wednesday, 
February  26,  Mr.  George  Lee,  gardener,  Upton  Leigh,  “  Hybridi— 
-sation  and  its  Bearing  on  Practical  Gardening,  Botany,  and 
Commerce  ;  ”  Wednesday,  March  12,  Mr.  H.  Baker,  assistant  at 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  nurseries,  “  Eccentricities  in  Plant  Life ;  ” 
Wednesday,  March  26,  Mr.  R.  Hodder,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Trevor- 
Barclay,  Ponsonby,  “  A  Stroll  in  the  Garden.”  The  giving  of 
small  prizes  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  last  two  sessions, 
for  specific  subjects  in  vegetables  or  flowers,  proved  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  members,  and  the  committee  therefore  continue  the 
practice. 

Scottisli  Horticultural  Association. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  this  association  was  held-  iin 
Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
14th  inst.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members,  Mr. 
Comfort,  pre.sident,  in  the  chair.  The  .secretary  read  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  council,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  association  during  the  pa.st  year,  which  .sho-^ved 
that  its  operations  wei'e  in  a  most  active  and  successful  operation. 
There  are  now  over  1,100  members  on  the  roll,  and  the  monthly 
meetings  had  been  very  largely  attended,  and  the  papers  read’ 
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had  been  of  tlie  most  varied  and  interesting  nature,  and  at  the 
montldy  meetings  many  most  interesting  and  beautiful  exhibits 
had  been  made  by  members.  Tlie  report  of  the  treasurer  .showed 
that  the  funds  of  tlie  association  were  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
the  total  income  from  membership  and  Chrysanthemum  Show 
amounting  to  £1,195  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,172,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £23,  this  expenditure  including  £374  for  prizes,  £247 
for  music,  also  contributions  to  charitable  objects.  Mr.  Comfort 
was  unanimously  reappointed  president,  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Muri'ay  were  appointed  vice-pre.sidents,  Mr.  Peter 
Loney  secretary,  and  Mr.  MacKinnon  treasurer.  The  vacancies 
in  the  council  were  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  Todd, 
McHattie,  Chalmers,  Chaplin,  Scarlett,  and  Kidd.  It  was 
arranged  to  hold  the  Chr>^santhemum  Show  in  the  Waverley 
Market  on  November  13,  14,  and  15,  and  the  council  were 
instructed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements -as  usual.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  association’s 
existence  by  a  social  meeting,  to  be  held  in  March  next. 


Trade  Notes. 


Messrs.  Kent  and  Boydon,  seed  merchants,  Darliimton,  have 
i.‘-sued  a  calendar  for  1902.  Verily,  we  ought  to  know  what  the 
date  of  anj"  day  of  the  month  is!  The  calendar  is  also  useful 
as  denoting  when  to  sow  certain  seeds.  The  above  firm  has, 
we  are  pleased  to  h'arn,  been  appointed  seed  merchants  by 
Royal  M^arrant  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

■Jf 

We  have  pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  Messrs. 
Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Limited,  Orwell  Works,-  Ipswich, 
have  been  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant  manufacturers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  hoi-ticultural  machinery  to  His  Majestv  King 
Edward  YII. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that  the  nursery  and  seed  bu.siness  of  Messrs. 
Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs. 
Laing  and  Mather,  of  the  same  town,  the  joint  busine.ss  being 
formally  amalgamated  from  January  1  this  year. 

*  * 

On  account  of  the  very  heav'y  floods  experienced  in  the 
Amierican  Pearl  Tuberose  district  this  season,  the  crop  has  been 
materially  damaged,  and  the  produce  of  the  bulbs  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  short. 

it  it  it 

Messrs.  Darlington  and  Co.,  horticultural  and  heating 

engineers,  Darlington,  have  issued  a  new  edition  (1902)  of  their 
trade  catalogue,  price  2s.,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  money  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  study  conservatory  construction  and 
heating.  There  are  seven  sections  in  the  catalogue,  and  these 
detail  all  manner  of  conservatories,  winter  gardens,  pits,  frames, 
glass  copings,  verandahs,  hot  water  ranges  and  connections, 
boilers,  &c.  It  is  well  got  up  with  abundance  of  useful  and 
beautiful  illustrations  on  rolled  art  paper.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  pages  are  bound  in  stout  cardboard  covers. 

it  it  it 

Messrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  horticultural 
sundriesmen,  import  and  export  merchants,  &c.,  Wood  Green, 
London,  write  to  us  as  follows: — “We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you 
will  peruse  the  enclosed  two  circulars,  which  refer  to  matters 
of  interest  to  gardeners.  The  use  of  leaf  mould  instead  of  peat 
for  Orchids  is  becoming  general,  and  tbe  opinions  expi'essed  by 
representative  growers  favour  the  practice ;  the  rhizomes  of 
peat  also  are  found  to  be  preferable  to  thie  ordinary  crocks  when 
potting  Orchids.  We  may  add  that  we  frequently  read  in  the 
horticultural  Press  inquiries  and  replies  concerning  different 
forms  of  fungoid  and  other  diseases  and  their  cause.  Our 
“  Veltha  ”  and  other  preparations  have  proved  invaluable 
remiedies  for  such  diseases,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
drawm  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners.” 

As  proof  of  what  they  state,  Messrs.  Wood  send  a  letter 
dated  December  26,  1901,  from  a  gardener  at  Rugby,  who  speaks 
in  praise  of  the  fungicide,  adding,  “I  have  given  your  ‘Veltha’ 
a  good  trial  this  season,  and  have  found  it  a  great  help  to  me 
in  growing  winter  flowering  Begonias.  Gloire  de  Sceaux  is 
usually  eaten  up  with  rust  here,  but  this  season,  after  using 
‘Veltha’  freely  on  them,  I  have  a  batch  in  perfect  condition, 
and  flow'ering  freely  at  the  present  time.  I  have  also  found  it 
effective  on  my  bush  Chrysanthemums.  They  were  badly 
attacked  by  rust,  but  a  Rood  dressing  of  ‘  Veltha  ’  soon 
checked  it.”  The  “  Nidos  ”  (No.  1)  Orchid  compost  is  described  as 
being  “almost  identically  the  .same  as  Belgian  leaf  soil.”  The 
firm  issues  a  catalogue  of  improvements  in  various  garden  tools. 
The  catalogue  should  be  secured  and  consulted. 


Moving  Large  Stabs. 


It  very  frequently  occurs  that  shrubs  are  left  in  positidns 
where  they  have  not  room  for  development.  Shrubs  planted 
too  near  to  w'alks  are  very  troublesome  on  account  of  the  hard 
^jutting  they  have  to  be  subjected  to,  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  they  are  generally  an  eyesore j 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  round  mop-like  heads  as  hard  as 
worn-out  brooms,  at  others  they  assume  the  form  of  hedges, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  to  cut  them  wuth  hedge  shears. 
Instead  of  going  on  year  after  year  cutting  them,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  move  them  back,  so  that  they  could  have  a 
reasonable  amount  of  room.  To  those  who  may  have  such  to 
deal  w'ith,  and  are  in  any  doubt  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done,  the 
following  note  on  the  subject  will  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  a,  in  the  figure,  represents  the  position 
of  twm  Laurels,  with  a  spread  of  branches  some  5  feet  from  the 
stem,  as  indicated  by.  the  dotted  lines  b  n.  For  their  size  they 
are  too  near  the  edge  of  the  Avalk  c  c,  and  too  close  together. 
In  the  first  place  the  loAver  branches  nm.st  be  tied  up  so  that 
they  AA'ill  not  impede  the  Avork  of  removing  the  soil.  This  is 
best  done  by  getting  a  good  length  of  strong-,  soft  rope.  Fix 
one  end  to  the  main*  stem  about  5  feet  from  the  ground;  take 
a  few  branches  in  the  double  of  the  rope  and  brinq  the  loose 
end  round  the  .stem  again  and  pull  the  branches  uj)  tight  ;  enclose 
a  feAA^  more  in  the  next  double,  and  so  AA'ork  round  the  tree  till 
all  is  made  secure  by  fastening  the  end  of  the  rope  to  Avhere 
you  started. 

We  Avill  suppose  that  the  Laurels  have  to  be  moved  back  a 
distance  of  5  feet,  and  a  like  distance  further  apart.  The  ncAA’ 


position  will  be  at  d  d.  At  tho.se  points  insert  stout  pegs,  and 
from  them  at  each  side,  and  from  the  stems  of  the  shrubs, 
measure  off  3^  feet  e  e  e,  stretch  a  line  to  corre.spond,  and  mark 
it  out  AA'ith  the  spade.  Aleasure  from  u  to  r  4  feet.  In  the 
same  Avay  mark  out  a  square  ball  round  the  shrub,  say  4  feet  by 
5  feet.  Proceed  to  dig  out  the  AA'hole  of  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  excejit  this  square  round  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  placing  the  soil  at  each  side  of  the  trench. 
This  done,  commence  to  undermine  the  ball  on  each 
side  to  a  distance  of  about  9  inches,  having  a  clear  space  of 
about  the  same  depth  beloAA'  the  ball.  At  each  end 
undermine  it  in  the  same  Avay  to  the  distance  of  a  foot.  Noav 
get  tAvo  long  planks,  and  place  them,  one  on  each  side,  iinder 
the  ball  as  shoAvn  at  G  g  o  g.  X’pon  the  top  of  each  of  these 
place  a  bat  of  good  sound  oak  or  larch,  about  4  or  5  inches  square 
and  6  feet  long,  so  that  they  Avill  project  6  inches  beyond  the 
ball  at  each  end.  On  the  top  of  these  bats  place  a  piece  of 
l|^-inch  board,  9  inches  Avide  and  4  feet  long,  across  each  end, 
pushing  them  under  the  ball  as  far  as  possible. 

Next,  place  something  under  each  comer,  a  small  block  of 
Avood,  or  a  brick  if  there  is  room  for  it,  between  the  planks  and 
the  bats.  This  will  give  room  to  get  a  bar  under  the  ends  of  the 
latter,  by  Avhich  means  it  Avill  be  easy  to  raise  it  so  as  to  get  a 
brick  under.  Having  placed  one  under  each  corner,  get  a  lever 
about  10  feet  long,  made  of  a  straight  young  Larch,  Avith  a  large 
block  of  Avood  for  a  fulcrum,  and  Avith  this  raise  one  corner  at  a 
time,  and  place  another  brick  on  the  top  of  the  one  already 
there,  or,  Avhat  is  better,  apply  t\to  leAmrs  at  the  .same  time, 
placing  a  brick  under  each  corner. 

Having  rai.sed  it  in  this  fa.shion  till  there  are  four  bricks 
under  each  corner,  clear  all  loose  soil  from  under  level  Avith 
the  planks,  and  cut  off  any  roots  that  may  project  beloAv  the 
level  of  the  bats  under  the  ball.  Four  rollers  of  about  6  inches 
diameter  and  4  feet  long  are  now  required.  Place  tAvo  of  these 
in  position  on  the  planks,  and  by  u.sing  the  levers  remove  the 
bricks  one  by  one  till  the  bats  rest  on  the  rollers.  It  is  then 
moved  along  the  planks  to  its  neAv  position,  raised  on  bricks 
again  to  alloAv  of  the  rollers  being  removed,  and  then  let  down 
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on  tte  planks.  Ram  the  soil  well  under  the  ball,  where  it  may 
be  hollow  before  filling  up  the  space  round  it.  Without  very 
much  difficulty  two  men  may  remove  such  trees  in  the  way  above 
described,  but  if  they  have  a  lad  to  assist,  the  work  is  done 
much  sooner.  They  can  then  each  use  a  lever  while  the  lad 
places  the  bricks.  If  good  hard-burned  bricks  cannot  be  had, 
blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  size  will  be  best,  as  soft  bricks  will  not 
stand  the  weight  of  a  heavy  ball. — R.  I. 


- - 

Evaporating  Fruit  and  Vegetabies. 


For  some  years  rural  authorities  in  various  parts  of  England 
have  been  experimenting  with  machin&s  that  are  made  for  drying 
and  so  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  by  evaporating  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  tissues.  Dried 
Prunes  from  abroad  may  be  pointed  to  as  good  samples  of  this 
evaporating  process. 

Mr.  James  Harper,  “the  indefatigable  advocate  of  evapo¬ 
rated  fruit,”  and  who  appears  to  have  demonstrated  to  the 
students  at  the  Hostel  endeavours  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
disappointment  in  their  experiments  in  fruit  drying  on  the 
grounds  that  (1)  The  fruit  must  have  been  in  bad  condition ; 
(2)  Too  high  prices  had  been  given ;  (3)  Coal  charges  were 
excessive.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  at  Reading  :  — 


Tabulated  Result  of  One  Season’s  Trial  Fruit  Evaporating,  by  Invicta 
Machine  (No.  1),  Sold  by  Messrs.  Lumley  &  Co.,  America  Square,  E.C. 


Articles. 

Quantity 

Fresh. 

Quant;)  y 
Dried. 

Cost  \  hen 
Fresh. 

Cost  of 
Coal  used. 

Probable 

Market 

Value. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s.  ' 

d. 

Pershore  Plums  .... 

300  lbs. 

371  ll)s. 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  18  10 

Damson  Plums  .... 

2  bshls. 

20l  lbs. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  10 

0 

French  Beans . 

6ii  lbs. 

4  lbs.  7  ozs. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  8 

(i 

Currants  . 

24  lbs. 

H  lbs. 

0 

5 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0  3 

6 

Cherries . 

1  bushel 

8J  lbs. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0  8 

3 

Potatoes  . 

1  bu.shel 

21  lbs. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  1 

3 

Carrots  . . 

1  bushel 

if  lb. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0  0 

4 

2  11 

0 

1 

9 

3 

■2  10 

8 

£  S.  fl 

Cost  of  Evaporator  . .  19  10  0 

Boxes .  ...  080 


£  s.  <i . 

Expenditure  ..  .  23  18  3 

Market  Value  of  Stock  in  hand  .  2  10  8 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 


height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain.  I 

Temperatui  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<0 

U 

^  3  « 

•  u  2 

%  5=5 

O 

J  S  c 
«  o 

H 

1902. 

January. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

Aft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

aa 

03 

01 

s: 

X. 

9 

O 

deg. 

deg. 

dee. 

deg. 

In.s. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sanday  ...  5 

W.S.W. 

43-8 

39-4 

47  3 

410 

— 

43-4 

44-3 

450 

33-5 

Monday  ...  6 

S.W. 

46-8 

43-2 

51T 

37 '6 

— 

41-9 

44  0 

45-2 

38-3 

Tuesday  ..  7 

S.W. 

41-7 

39.9 

46-4 

38-9 

— 

41-4 

43  6 

45-2 

27  0 

Wed’sday  8 

W.S.W. 

43T 

39-5 

44-1 

41-3 

— 

41  9 

43-5 

45-2 

39  0 

Thsrsday  9 

W.S.W. 

44-3 

41-4 

51-1 

40-2 

0-03 

41-9 

43  5 

45-2 

38.9 

Friday  ...10 

S.W. 

50-7 

490 

53T 

44-0 

— 

43-9 

43-6 

45-3 

42-4 

Saturday  11 

W.S.W. 

48-3 

46-9 

49-3 

48-2 

0-0  ' 

45T 

43-6 

45-3 

40-3 

Total. 

Mbans  ... 

45-5 

42-8 

48-9 

41-6 

0-05 

42-8 

43-7 

45-2 

37  T 

'Phe  weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull  and  mild.  Sunday  and 
Monday  was  very  bright  and  warm. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. — Floralia.  Meehan's  Monthly: 
coloured  plate  and  description  of  Delphinium  bicolor.  Holloioay's 
Almanac,  1902.  Newstead’s  Mo^wgraph  of  British  Coccidce,  vol.  I. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAMES. — If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure  and  leaves  are  available  to  form  a  hotbed  inside  a  brick 
frame  or  built  in  the  open  with  a  frame  on  the  top,  Potatoes 
may  be  planted  now.  In  the  latter  case  more  manure  will  be 
required  than  in  a  brick  pit,  and  a  few  linings  of  fresh  manure 
will  be  necessary  also.  On  the  surface  of  the  manure  place  9in 
to  a  foot  of  soil.  Plant  the  tubers  6in  to  Sin  apart,  in  rows  15in 
asunder.  Well  sprouted  sets  are  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
rubbing  off  all  the  weakly  side  sprouts.  In.  severe  weather  cover 
the  frame-lights  with  mats  or  litter  to  exclude  frost. 

CARROTS  AND  RADISHES.— -Early  crops  of  the  short 
varieties  of  Carrots,  such  as  Sutton’s  Inimitable  Forcing 
and  Early  Short  Horn,  may  be  secured  by  sowing  on  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  covered  with  a  foot  depth  of  light,  rich  soil.  Sow  the  seed 
either  in  drills  or  broadcast,  not  thickly  in  either  case.  A 
sprinkling  of  Radish  seed  ought  also  to  be  sown,  covering  both 
with  a  layer  of  fine  soil.  Both  may  be  grown,  however,  in 
frames  partly  filled  with  light  soil.  The  plants  will  not  advance 
so  rapidly,  but  they  will  be  earlier  than  roots  can  be  procured 
by  outdoor  sowing.  The  oval  or  olive-shaped  varieties,  and 
Wood’s  Frame  Radi.sh,  are  excellent  for  early  frame  culture. 

RHUBARB.- — \  hotbed  in  a  spare  frame  is  a  good  place  to 
force  clumps  of  Rhubarb,  especially  an  open  hotbed,  as  this  can 
be  renewed  occasionally  with  fresh  linings  of  manure  to  maintain 
a  suitable  temperature.  Clumps  may  also  now  be  placed  under 
the  stages  in  a  warm  house,  or  any  corner  where  a  temperature 
of  55deg  to  GOdeg  is  maintained. 

ONIONS. — Seed  of  Ailsa  Craig  or  other  choice  variety  of 
Onion  may  be  sown  in  boxes  of  soil  placed  in  a  vinery  or  other 
structure.  Keep  the  boxes  in  a  light  position  after  the  seed  has 
germinated,  and  gi’adually  harden  the  young  plants  to  outdoor 
treatment,  for  planting  out  in  April. 

RED  CABBAGE. — Serviceable  Cabbages  are  obtained  in 
autumn  by  sowing  seed  now  in  a  box  and  pricking  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  strengthen  before  finally  planting  them  out  in  rich  soil 
in  April. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — One  of  the  earliest  and  best  Cauli¬ 
flowers  is  Sutton’s  First  Crop.  Fortunately  it  is  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  about  this  date,  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  the  seed¬ 
lings  pricked  out  in  other  boxes,  or  better  in  a  frame,  whence 
they  can  be  lifted  and  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  good,  rich 
soil  in  April.  It  is  not  of  large  size,  but  in  good  soil  the  heads 
advance  to  a  moderate  size. 

BROAD  BEANS. — A  sowing  may  be  made  of  Mazagan  or 
Prolific  Longpod  on  a  well-drained  border,  but  in  cold,  wet  .soils 
it  will  be  better  to  defer  sowing  for  a  few  weeks.  Sow  in  a 
drill,  drawn  Din  wide  and  4in  deep,  placing  the  seed  din  apart 
in  two  lines. 

DWARF  BEANS. — The  only  way  of  securing  early  crops  of 
these  is  to  sow  in  jiots  in  heat  and  later  in  frames.  A  low  span 
pit,  well  heated,  is  a  suitable  structure,  and  8-in  pots  should  be 
three  parts  filled  with  good  loam  and  manure,  sowing  in  each 
about  eight  seeds.  In  a  temperature  of  65deg  they  will  soon 
germinate,  when  elevate  the  pots  close  to  the  glass,  maintaining 
a  steady  temperature,  adequate  moisture  and  a  top-dres.sing  of 
rich  soil  when  the  plants  have  advanced  to  a  fair  size.  Succes- 
sional  batches  of  pots  must  be  filled  and  sown  to  maintain  the 
supply. 

SOWING  PEAS. — The  desire  to  have  early  crops  of  Pea,s  is  a 
strong  inducement  to  many  to  sow  a  few  early  rows  in  the  open 
ground,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  much  is  ga  ned  by  placing 
the  seed  in  cold  soil  before  the  end  of  the  month  except  a  warm, 
dry,  and  sunny  position  can  be  ensured.  A  surer  ivay  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  early  crop  is  to  sow  the  seed  under  glass  in  pots  or  boxes. 
If  pots  are  chosen,  place  .some  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a  number 
of  3-in  pots,  nearly  fill  these  with  light  soil,  and  .sow  the  seed, 
just  covering  with  soil. 

Sowing  in  narrow  boxes,  the  sides  of  which  may  be  detached 
when  the  Peas  are  ready  for  planting,  is  a  good  method. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  in  strips  of  turf 
is  the  best.  Scoop  out  a  drill  in  the  centre  of  turf,  and  sow  the 
Peas  rather  thickly,  covering  with  fine  soil.  The  pots,  boxes, 
or  turves  may  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  55deg,  just  main¬ 
taining  sufficient  moisture  to  start  germination.  Afterwards 
give  plenty  of  light  and  abundance  of  air,  as  it  is  neoe.s.sary  that 
the  seedlings  should  not  become  drawn.  Previous  to  planting, 
which  may  be  done  in  a  month,  if  weather  be  favourable  at  that 
time,  cold  frame  treatment  is  the  best  preparation.— Lymington, 
Hants. 
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TUBEROSE  (P.  G.). — Will  do  our  best  to  assist  you. 


SCALDING  LEAF  MOULD  (G.  S.,  Somerset).— Wherever 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  cleanness  of  leal  mould,  in  regard 
to  fungoid  presence  or  of  insects,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
thoroughly  scald  the  leaf  soil.  A  fuller  answer  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  our  next. 

BUSH  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES  ALMOST  RUINED 
WITH  THE  BARK  AND  YOUNG  WOOD  EATEN  BY  A  PEST 
‘(Rose). — The  shoots  and  spurs  from  the  bush  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  are  badly  infested  with  canker  fungus,  Nectria  ditissima, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  mussel  scale,  Mytilaspis  pomorum.  The 
wood  is  also  much  overgrown  with  lichen  and  moss.  To  deal 
effectually  with  the  trees  they  should  he  treated  with 
caustic  alkali  solution  made  as  follows : — Purchase 
half  a  pound  of  ground  commercial  caustic  soda  and 
place  it  in  a  bucket  half  filled  with  water,  taking  care 
not  tO'  handle  it  or  get  any  on  the  clothes.  Add  6oz 
of  pearlash  to  the  liquid  and  stir  until  dissolved,  then 
■dilute  the  solution  to  5  gallons.  To  this  add  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  softsoap,  ooz  dissolved  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  always  adding  this  soap  solution  last,  then  stir 
the  liquid  thoroughly,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Apply 
the  caustic  alkali  solution  on  a  calm  day,  when  the 
trees  are  diy  and  quite  dormant,  using  a  Vermorel 
knapsack  sprayer  or  other  sviitable  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fine  spray,  and  only  just  wetting  the  twigs 
and  branches.  In  spraying  take  care  not  to  get  the 
liquid  on  the  hands,  preferably  putting  on  a  pair  of 
rubber  gloves,  a  very  old  suit  of  clothes,  and  not- 
wanted-again  hat,  for  the  wash  is  strongly  caustic  and 
decidedly  injurious  to  skin  and  clothing.  The 
appearance  of  the  trees  after  being  treated  is  very 
striking.  All  the  green  overgrowth  and  lichen  dis¬ 
appear,  the  latent  insect  life  is  destroyed,  the 
“fruits”  of  the  canker-fungus  are  killed,  and  the 
bark  shines  clear  and  clean.  The  chief  mischief,  how¬ 
ever,  in  your  case  is  caused  by  the  canker,  the  young 
shoots  being  killed  to  some  extent,  and  the  “fruits” 
of  the  fungus  are  present  on  the  dead  parts.  We 
should  cut  away  all  the  dead  and  worst-cankered  parts 
before  using  the  caustic  alkali  wash,  or  it  may  be  done 
afterwards  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  safeguarding 
the  hands  with  indiarubber  gloves,  whmh  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  the  better  procedure,  as  the  dead  parts 
would  be  easier  recogn  sed  from  the  living.  If  there 
■■-are  any  large  patches  on  the  branches  or  stems  cut 
away  all  the  dead  bark  and  round  the  circuuiference 
of  the  wounded  liv  n'^'  bark,  and  dress  the  wound  with 
Stockholm  tar  thinned  to  the  consistency  of  paint 
with  paraffin  oil,  applying  by  means  of  a  stiff,  half- 
worn,  clean  paste  brush.  No  more  can  be  done  to 
the  tops,  only  dress  all  the  cuts  msde  in  prun  ng  with 
the  Stockholm  tar  and  paraffin  oil  composition,  for 
the  fungus  appears  to  have  entered  by  the  wounds. 

"To  the  soil  applv  4oz  per  square  yard  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  from  the  stem  outwards  to  a  foot  beyond 
the  spread  of  the  branches; — Superphosphate  of  iinie, 
nine  parts;  nitrate  of  potash,  powdered,  five  parts;  nitrate  of 
soda,  crushed,  seven  parts  ;  and  sulphate  of  lime,  seven  parts  ; 
mixed.  This  top-dressing  should  be  given  now,  or  before  growth 
takes  place.  The  tops  of  tlie  trees,  however,  should  be  first 
attended  to,  then  applying  the  top-dressing  as  soon  afterwards 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  admits.  There  is  no  need  to  rvork 
the  dressing  in  ;  the  rains  will  do  that  fast  enough.  The  dressing 
may  be  repeated  in  autumn;  indeed  it  is  advisable  to  give  an 
application  then  and  r?peat  it  in  the  spring.  By  the  means  here 
given  I  have  known  some  badly  cankered  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
completely  cured. — G.  Abbey. 

STRIKING  VINE  CUTTINGS  (Constant  Reader). — Propaga¬ 
tion  by  cuttings  is  the  usual  method  of  securing  outdoor  Vines, 
also  stocks  for  grafting.  The  cuttings  may  consist  of  two  or 
three  joints  of  well  ripened  last  year’s  wood  or  cane,  preferably 
taking  the  cutting  off  with  a  heel,  -which,  or  base  of  the  cutting 
just  below  a  joint,  is  pared  smooth,  the  buds  cut  out  on  the 
part  to  be  inserted  in  the  so  1.  leaving  one  or  two  at  the  top,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  cutting  Din  to  12’n.  The  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  Avhere  the  Vines  are  desired  to  grow.  The  only  care 
needed  to  insure  success  is  their  insertion  whilst  dormant  (Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  dunxg  mild  weather)  in  fi’ee  .sandy  soil,  mak’ng 


the  soil  firm  about  each,  inserting  two-thirds  or  more  of  its 
length  in  the  soil,  and  watering  in  dry  weather.  Raising  Vines 
from  “  eyes,”  however,  is  the  usual  mode  practised  in  this 
country.  The  eye  or  bud  must  be  taken  from  firm,  thoroughly 
ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  and  the  bud  itself 
should  be  firm  and  round.  The  bud  may  be  prepared  for  insertion 
by  cutting  about  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  bud.  The 
eyes  may  be  inserted  early  in  February,  or  a  little  sooner,  in 
3in  pots,  efficiently  drained  a  quarter  of  their  depth,  filling  them 
to  within  ^in  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  composed  of  on^half 
fibrous  loam,  a  quarter  of  half-decayed  leaf  soil,  and  one-eighth 
each  of  fine  charcoal  and  crystal  sand.  Press  the  mixture  down 
rather  firmly,  then  make  a  hole,  introduce  a  little  sand,  press 
the  eye  with  sand  under,  around,  and  over  it  so  that  the  bud  will 
be  just  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  compost  should 
be  moist  when  used,  and  a  light  watering  will  settle  the  sand 
about  the  eyes.  Pots  or  pans  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  can 
be  used,  placing  a  number  of  eyes  in  each,  or  the  eyes  may  be 
inserted  in  cocoa-nut  refuse  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  ^nd,  in  a 
propagating  bed  over  bottom  heat.  Another  method  is  to  press 
the  eyes  simply  into  turves  about  Gin  square  and  3in  thick,  when 
the  intention  is  to  plant  out  the  same  spring  as  inserted.  The 
pots,  pans,  or  turves  containing  the  eyes  should  be  plunged  in  a 


bottom  heat  of  75deg  to  SOdeg,  in  a  hou.se  with  a  temperature  of 
GOdeg  to  G5deg  at  n  ght,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  with  an  increase 
of  5deg  to  lOdeg  from  sun  heat,  taking  care  not  to  overwater, 
or  the  growths  may  become  “blind.”  When  roots  form  and  top 
growth  is  made  to  the  extent  of  a  leaf  or  two,  the  strongest  of 
the  young  plants  raised  in  pots,  pans,  or  beds  may  be  placed  in 
5-in  pots,  the  weaker  in  3-in  pots,  whilst  those  inserted  in  3-in 
pots  may  be  transferred  to  5-in  or  G-in  pots  when  the  small 
ones  are  fairly  filled  with  roots.  After  potting  they  may  be 
arranged  on  a  bed  or  on  shelves  over  hot-water  pipes,  where  they, 
can  be  trained  in  all  the  light  pos.sible. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS  DISEASED  (Chelwood).— We  have 
had  little  time  to  investigat,. .  Will  report  next  week. 

BOOK  (C.  C.). — Cousin’s  “'CYicmistry  of  the  Garden,”  price 
Is.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  you  will  find  most  useful.  So  also  is 
Dr.  Aikman’s  “Food  of  Crops,”  2s.,  Vinton  and  Co.,  Limited, 
New  Bridge  Street.  Perhaps  these  will  do  to  begin  with. 

LABELLING  (Label). — Write  to  any  of  the  sundriesmen  who 
advertise  in  our  columns.  We  cannot  name  any  one  rather  than 
another.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  gave  illustrations  cf  labels.  Any 
nurseryman  and  seedsman  with  a  good  busine.ss  could  surely 
.■-'upply  you.  Other  question  next  week. 


■^ 

5> 

A>,. 


1,  Dr, ween, a  australis 

2,  (’oleus  VerschaTelti. 

3,  3,  Pyrethrum  Golden  Feather. 

4,  4,  Alternauthera  ainabilis. 

.5,  5.  Rcheveri  i  >ecua(la  glauj-r. 
6,  Alternauthera  parouyehoides. 


V,  Alterna7ithera  ainoena  spechahilis. 

cS,  Me.sembi-yantherauui  eonli.'olium  varieg-il  urn. 

9,  Echeveria  nietallica. 

10,  Lobelia  l  uinila  graiidifiora. 

11,  Anteimaria  tomentosa. 

1-2,  Hox  edging. 
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PLAN  OF  A  CARPET  BED  (James  Lane). — We  commend  the 
annexed  plan  to  your  notice.  If  you  employ  an  evening  or  two 
in  copying  it  and  similar  forms,  you  will  have  some  competency 
in  this  style  of  geometrical  drawing ;  such,  also,  would  be  a  com¬ 
mendable  use  of  your  time. 

CAMELLIAS  (W.  P.  W.  V.). — You  would  probably  find  it 
advafitageous  to  disbud  your  bushes  considerably.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  buds  point  to  a  check  or  failure  of  nourishing  supply 
just  at  a  time  when  the  flowers  are  expanding.  There  may  be 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  would  act  detrimentally 
to  the  roots  in  the  “  half-piece  pot.”  Surely  t^ou  can  put  it  into 
a  whole  pot,  allowing  a  nice  compost  of  equal  parts  turfy  peat, 
good  loam,  and  coarse  sand.  We  hope  to  supply  an  article  on 
phases  of  Camellia  culture.  Careful  watering  to  avoid  a  sodden 
state,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  dryness,  is  necessary. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  DECAYED  IN  CENTRE  (Rose).— 
The  sprouts  are  certainly  fine  and  hard,  and  when  cut  open  have 
a  few  decayed  leaves  in  the  centre.  This  we  have  always 
regarded  as  due  to  sharp  frost  occurring  early  in  winter  and  then 
followed  by  a  period  of  comparatively  mild  weather,  the  tender 
leaves  forming  the  central  part  of  the  crown  having  been  thawed 
too  rapidly,  and  thus  destroyed.  In  other  cases  we  have  known 
a  similar  occurrence  after  a  dry  period  in  autumn,  and  this 
giving  a  hardness  to  the  sprouts,  preventing  further  growth,  as 
the  occurrence  of  moist  growing  weather  so  presses  on  the  tender 
leaves  inside  as  to  destroy  some  of  the  tissue.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  this  season,  and  regarded  by  some  as  a  disease,  but  we 
cannot  find  trace  of  any  parasitic  organism.  The  subject  is  one 
that  growers  might  with  advantage  discuss  in  our  columns. 

INSECT  (A.  B.,  Pontefract). — “I  should  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  about  the  enclosed  insects.  We 
have  a  very  good  bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  bloomed 
beautifully  last  year.  I  was  going  to  take  a  few  crowns  to  force 
but  could  not  find  a  single  one.  The  ground  was  full  of  insects.” 

[There  is  no'  doubt  your  Lilies  have  been  seriously  damaged,  or 
even  killed,  by  the  caterpillars  sent,  Avhich  are  known  to  be  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  and  crowns  of  plants,  also  sometimes  to 
bulbs.  They  are  the  caterpillars  of  one  of  the  swift  moths,  pro¬ 
bably  those  of  the  small  swift,  Hepialus  lupulinus,  which,  though 
named  after  the  Hop,  and  occasionally  found  in  plantations  of 
it,  is  the  enemy  of  various  plants.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
generally  an  abundant  species,  and  often  feeds  upon  the  roots  of 
wild  plants,  as  well  as  upon  those  in  gardens.  It  is  believed  to 
live  more  than  a  year  in  the  caterpillar  stage ;  those  sent,  if  not 
destroyed,,  would  emerge  as  moths  during  June.] 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (E.  .J.  P.). — 1,  Abies  Piusapo ;  2.  Abies  granclis ; 
3.  Abies  concolor  var.  violacea;  4,  Picea  sitehensis  ;  5,  Abies  mag- 
niflca;  6.  .\bies  nolfilis  (probably).  (.J.  C.  G.). — 1.  Buddlea  Lindleyaiia; 
2,  probably  a  Podoeaipus,  ( ne  of  the  Conifeia;;  3,  Eupatorium 
riparium.  (Zoe). — 1,  Chlorophytum  alatum  vaiiegatum;  2,  Gasteria 
verrucosa;  3.  Pteris  chileiisis;  4,  Litolnoehia  vespertiliouis.  (W.  S., 
Stii-Iiiigshire). — 1,  pseudo-bulb  of  a  Cattleya  ;  2,  ])seudc-bulb  of 

Oneidium.  ■  — 

NAMES  OF  FIIUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  reques'ed  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Juiio). — Ord’s  Apple.  (A.  Osborn). — Wealthy 
Apple.  (W.  C.  &  Sons). — 1.  Kedleston  Pippin;  2,  Fcarn’s  Pippin;  3, 
White  Must,  a  cider  Apple. 


An  Observer’s  Notes. 


Under 


Fri.  17 
Sat.  18 
,  Sun.  19 
Mon.  20 
Tu.  21 
Wed.  22 
Tin  8.  23 


this  heading  there  are  many  shcrt  MiteresHng  notes  oui 
readers  might  send. 

.Tanuary  17-24.  Plants  dedicated  to  e.ach  day. 


Tufted  poacher  gees. 

Cole  Titmouse  heard. 
Starlings  resort  to  buildings, 
{.irosbeak  goes. 

Mezereon  flowers. 

Skylark  sings. 

Great  Titmouse  heard. 


Silvery  Moss  (Bryum). 
White  Dead-Nettle. 

Large  Dead-Nettle. 
Christmas  Rose. 

Early  Whitlow  Grass. 
Saucer-like  Peziza. 
Pointless  Moss  (Phasum). 


Yesterday.  .January  10th,  writes  \\ .  G..’  1  heard  for  tie  first 
time  this  year  a  blackbird  tuning  beautifully  on  a  tree  in  a  field 
near  by. 

Berberis  Aquifolium  is  in  flower  at  Waltham  Cross,  and  Rose  buds 
are  starting  into  growth  in  the  open  air.  The  white-floevered  Cx  donia 
(or  Pyrus)  is  also  blossoming  beautifully  against  a  wall.  P. 

Robins,  thrushes,  and  blackl)irds  were  all  singing  in  sweet  and 
musical  chorus  everywdiere  throughout  the  Royal  Gartlens  at  Kew  on 
Sunday  last.  The  \veather  was  exceptionally  mild  and  spring-like. 
The  common  Alder  is  floweilng  here;  als»  Erica  carnea ;  Cydonia 
japonica,  Iberis  gibraltarica.  Galanthus  Elwesi  hyenialis,  Helleborus 
niger  and  H.  caucasicus.  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  and  the  buds  of  the 
Weeping  Aspen  are  ab  eady  well  developed.  1). 


CoYent  Garden  Market.— January  15th, 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Arahcaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Erica  caffra,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

,,  hyemalis 

9 

0 

10 

0 

,,  ,,  alba...  ... 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

s.  d.  s. 

Ferns,  small,  100 .  10  0tol6  O  ' 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  O  ' 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  0  ' 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
,,  coloured,  per  doz. 

bunches  . 

Cypripediuras,  doe.  ... 
Datt'odils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 


s.  d.  s.*d  , 

3  0to4  0  ’  Lilium  1.  rubrum 

1  0  2  0  Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

!  Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

6  0  8  0  I  bnchs  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

6  0  8  0  bnchs .  ... 

1  6  2  0  Marguerites,  white, 

13  19  doz.  bnchs . 

8  0  12  0  j  ,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

I  Narcissus,  paper  white, 
doz.  bunches . 

1  0  4  0^  ,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

4  0  8  0  I  ,,  double  Roman 

i  Odontogiossums . 

3  0  8  0;  Primula,  double  white, 

3  0  4  0  i  doz.  bunches . 

7  0  8  0!  Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

10  0  12  0  i  doz.  . . 

3  0  4  0  j  ,,  pink,  doz . 

2  0  3  0  j  ,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

6  0  0  0!  ,,  red,  doz . 

[  Smilax,  bnch  . 

6  0  8  0!  Stephanotis,  doz. 

'  Tuberoses,  gross . 

7  0  9  0;  Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

2  0  2  6  ,,  double,  doz . 


s.  d.  s.  d 

2  0  to2  6  • 

3  0  4  0 

12  0  18  0 

6  0  8  0- 

2  0  4  0 

0  6  10 

16  2  0 

3  0  5  0 

16  2  0 

4  0  5  0 

6  0  8  0 

2  0  3  0 

4  0  6  0- 

2  0  3  0- 

0  0  0  0 

3  0  4  0 

0  0  0  0 

8  0  0  0- 

1  6  0  0. 

3  0  4  O' 


,,  dessert  ... 

Bananas . 

Figs,  green,  doz.... 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb....  1  0 
,,  Colman  .... 

,,  Hamburgh 
,,  Muscat  ...  . 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  di' 

Lemons,  Mesena,  case  12  0tol6  0" 
Oranges,  per  case  ...  4  0  16  0 

Pears,  English,  i  sieve  0  0  0  O  ' 

Pears,  French,  crate...  9  0  12  O' 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each .  2  6  0  O' 

Plums,  ^  sieve  .  0  0  0  O' 

AValnuts,  sieve .  0  0  0  0. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

6 

0  to  8 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts.^sieve 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 
Cauliflower,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

2  0 

to  3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz 

2  0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punt. 

0  6 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2  0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

1  6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

2  0 

2 

6 

Seakale  . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Shallots,  lb . 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

6  0 

9 

0 

Tomatoes.  Canary  con¬ 

1  0 

1 

3 

signment  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

"Watercress,  doz . 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

0  l^toO  2 

1  3 

2  O' 

0  5 

0  6 

0  2 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

5  0 

1  6 

0  0 

0  9 

1  0 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3  0 

6  0 

8  0 

2  0 

3  0 

0  6 

0  8 

Trade  Catalogues  Received 

W.m  Bull.  F.L.8.,  V.M.H..  536.  Kings  Road.  Chelsea,  Lcndcn.— /Seeds. 

Z.  Coleman,  seed  grower  Sandwich,  Kent. — Seeds. 

Frank  Dicks  A  Co..  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — Seeds,  Gladioli, 
Liliitms,  (fc. 

E.  P.  Dixon  A  Sons  Hull.  — ,Seee/s. 

.John  Downie.  144.  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. —  Seeds. 

Win.  Baylor  Hartland.  ■  The  Imperial  and  Royal”  Seed  'Wareheuse, 
Colic  Ireland. —S’eeeZs. 

Hobbies.  Ltd..  Horticultural  Department,  Dereliam.— GVerd  m  Guide, 
1902.  ^ 

Richard  Smith  A  Co.,  W  orcester.^S'eeeZs. 

Stuart  A  Mein  (incorporated  witljJ^aing  A  Mather).  Kelso,  Scctland. 
— Amateur.s'  Gardening  Guid^^r  1902. 

Vilmorin-.'\ndricux  A  Co.,  4-,^ppLii  de  la  Megissei  ie.  Paris.  — 
Chn/santheinunis. 

Vilmoriii-Andrieux  A  Cc;,  4,  de  la  Mdgissene.  Pans.— .Secd-s  o/ 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

B.  S.  Williams  A  Son.  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseriis.  I  i  per 
Holloway,  London.  'S.— Seeds. 
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Preparation  for  the  Barley  Crop. 


Many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  Wheat  was 
Belling  at  15s,  and  20s.  per  quarter  more  than  Barley.  As 
oi\  the  average  a  heavier  crop  of  the  latter  can  be  grown, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  prices  on  the  same  level,  or 
more  often  with  a  difference  in  favour  of  Barley,  consider¬ 
able  importance  attaches  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  it. 
We  therefore  ask  indulgence  of  our  readers  if  we  seem  to 
unnecessarily  lay  a  stress  of  repetition  on  certain  rules  of 
action  connected  with  the  question.  On  January  3,  1901, 
we  advised  farmers  to  prepare  for  a  dry  summer  by  getting 
their  spring  corn  sown  at  the  earliest  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  That  early  sowing  benefited  greatly  the  sower  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  result,  both  in  grain  and  straw, 
far  exceeded  the  average  of  the  season. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  on  average  soil  and  all  above 
the  average  in  strength  and  condition,  every  suitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  seized  to  drill  Barley  as  .soon  as  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  is  gone  by.  By  suitable  opportunity  is 
meant  the  drilling  of  the  seed  in  a  suitable  seedbed  and  in 
suitable  weather.  The  weather  we  have  to  wait  for,  but 
as  we  often  are  favoured  with  bright  sunny  days  in  mid- 
February,  it  should  only  be  a  matter  of  waiting.  A  fine 
tilth  is,  however,  another  matter  altogether,  and  one  that 
is  more  often  brought  about  by  intelligent  than  haphazard 
or  rule  of  thumb  preparation.  For  instance,  at  the  present 
time  many  fields  from  which  the  roots  were  consumed  early 
were  ploughed  and  left  to  frost  influence.  The  frost  came, 
and  no  doubt  did  its  work,  but  the  very  heavy  deluges  we 
have  lately  been  favoured  ( '?)  with  have  made  the  land  little 
less  than  a  mud  flat.  To  get  this  in  order  for  early  sowing 
win  not  be  easy,  but  it  may  be  done.  All  land  which  is  in 
this  condition,  or  anything  approaching  it,  we  recommend 
should  be  reploughed  as  soon  as  it  will  carry  the  horses. 
It  must  be  opened  to  the  further  influence  of  frost,  and 
the  rougher  it  turns  up,  the  more  effectual  will  be  the  action 
of  frost  upon  it.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  too  much 
before  ploughing,  as  time  would  be  lost,  and  the  opportunity 
of  getting  it  turned  over  before  the  remainder  of  winter 
weather  should  visit  us.  We  may  have  little  more  frost 
at  all,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  come  soon  than  late.  We 
shall  apply  the  same  rule  to  Turnip  land  not  yet  moved 
after  eating  off  the  Turnips.  It  will  be  ploughed  as  soon 
as  all  surface  water  has  disappeared. 

The  proper  ploughing  of  Turnip  land  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  following  crop  of  Barley.  Too  often  the  ploughing 
is  done  in  a  slipshod  manner,  and  the  sole,  if  the  loose  soil 
be  carefully  removed,  may  be  found  in  a  state  of  ridge  and 
furrow,  brought  about  by  the  plough  not  travelling  in  a 
level  manner.  If  ploughmen,  especially  lads,  are  not  closely 
looked  after,  they  will  generally  tilt  the  plough  towards 
the  unploughed  side,  because  it  is  easier  w’ork  for  both 
them  and  the  horses  ;  but  to  get  an  even  sample  the  soil 
must  be  evenly  turned  over  and  a  flat  sole  left.  If  the 
ploughing  be  done  badly,  it  is  often  not  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  lines,  or  ribs,  in  the  way  of  difference  of  colour  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  especially  when  the  Barley  is 
drilled  across  the  ploughing.  This  difference  may  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  superficial  way  later  on,  but  may  remain  and 
exercise  great  influence  on  the  even  quality  of  the  sample. 

Some  people  Avould  prefer  to  use  the  spring  cultivator 
to  loosen  soil  surface  sealed  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  process 
might  be  effectual  for  the  lighter  classes  of  soils,  but  for 
heavy  soil  we  think  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  drastic.  As 
every  gardener  knows,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  spade. 
The  fork  may  be  useful  for  cleaning  purposes,  but,  like  the 
cultivator,  it  lacks  thoroughness.  To  live  we  must  breathe, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  plant  life.  The  more  air  w’e  can 
succeed  in  suspending  in  the  soil  the  more  active  and 
healthy  will  be  the  plant  life  with  which  we  tenant  it. 

When  drilling  time  approaches  and  the  weather  promises 
well,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  giving  the  land  the  final 
touches.  To  break  it  up  from  the  ploughing,  a  crossing 
with  the  spring  tooth  cultivator  will  prove  the  best  process. 
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‘  For  light  soils  this  implement  used  two  or  three  times  over 
i  and  followed  by  harrows,  may  prove  to  be  sufficient,  but  for 
heavy  soils  it  is  not  so  efficient.  It  stirs  and  lifts  the  soil, 
but  does  not  have  a  sufficiently  disintegrating  effect.  For 
this  purpose  we  must  have  a  strong  set  of  chisel-toothed 
harrows,  which  will  require  all  the  strength  of  three  good 
horses.  With  these  hanows  used  alternately  with  a  heavy 
roll  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  quickly  obtaining  a 
suitable  tilth.  But  supposing  the  soil  is  too  damp  for 
rolling,  or  the  weather  is  too  showery?  Well,  then  the 
land  and  weather  are  not  suitable  for  Barley  sowing.  The 
land  must  be  dry,  and,  if  not  actually  dusty,  must  be  nearly 
approaching  that  condition. 

But  there  is  another  matter  that  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  preparing  for  a  Barley  crop  after  roots  eaten  on  the  l^d 
— we  mean  the  management  of  the  sheep  as  regards  folding 
and  feeding,  so  as  to  evenly  tiistribute  the  animals’ 
droppings.  The  grazing  of  Turnips  without  the  cutter  and 
without  cake  invariably  results  in  an  even  crop  of  grain, 
but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  use  Turnip  and  cake  troughs  the 
day  of  careful  supervision  begins.  The  Turnips  or  Swedes 
should  not  be  trimmed  into  too  large  heaps,  and  the  cutter 
being  brought  to  the  side  of  more  heaps,  there  will  be  less 
tendency  to  keep  the  troughs  long  in  one  place,  but  in  any 
case  the  troughs  must  not  be  arranged  around  the  heap 
to  save  carrying,  as  we  often  see,  but  in  a  line  at  equal 
distances,  and  they  should  be  moved  twice  a  day.  No  two 
meals  should  be  given  on  the  same  position.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  sheep  to  fall  back  on.  Eighty 
yards  of  back  fold  is  not  at  all  too  much,  and  the  cake 
troughs  should  be  some  distance,  say  forty  or  fifty  yards, 
behind  the  Turnip  troughs,  and  they  also  must  be  aiTanged 
with  equal  precision  and  constantly  moved,  care  being  taken 
not  to  place  them  in  positions  lately  occupied  by  Turnip 
troughs,  but  between  such  places.  Turnips  refused  by  the 
sheep  and  left  in  the  troughs  should  not  be  simply  turned 
out  and  left  in  heaps  or  liages,  but  spread  about.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  waste  any  this  year,  but  there  are  a  good 
number  of  cankered  and  woody  bulbs  this  year  which  sheep 
will  not  consume  unless  they  are  pined  to  it.  We  have  had 
two  seasons  none  too  favourable  for  the  Barley  crop  ;  may 
the  coming  one  do  something  towards  making  up  for  their 
deficiencies. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

Farming  matters  are  in  much  the  same  condition  as  last  week. 
Drying  winds  had  improved  things  a  little  as  regards  the  surface, 
but  two  wet  nights  have  made  everything  as  wet  as  ever.  Some 
farmers  are  knocking  off  the  horses’  com  and  giving  them  a  rest, 
but  here,  fortunately,  the  demand  for  Potatoes  for  America  con¬ 
tinues,  and  although  the  roads  are  heavy  going,  we  are  glad  to 
so  keep  our  animals  employed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  realising 
produce  which  promises  to  be  a  drag  in  the  spring.  The  price 
is  a  low  one  for  such  fine  quality,  but  growers  in  this  district 
seem  inclined  to  take  it.  Potatoes  are  not  keeping  well,  and 
some  growers  are  turning  their  stuff  over  with  a  view  to  specula¬ 
tion  for  higher  prices.  Disease  seems  to  have  spread  since  the 
crop  was  stored,  and  many  of  the  tubers  are  sprouted,  which 
shows  that  there  is  warmth  more  than  is  natural  at  midwinter. 
The  new  variety,  “Professor  Maercker,”  is  coming  out  of  the 
pits  splendidly  :  the  size  cannot  compare  with  Up-to-Date,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  disease.  The  men  say  there  has  not  been 
one  diseased  Potato  noticed,  and  the  quality  is  much  improved 
with  keeping.  It  is  very  firm  yet,  and  should  be  grand  for  spring 
use. 

The  Turnip  land  is  still  like  a  quagmire,  and  although  the 
sheep  are  run  on  grass  as  much  as  possible,  they  must  be  on 
Turnips  a  few  hours  every  day  to  get  a  belly-full.  The  roots 
cannot  be  carted  off,  for  there  is  difficulty  enough  in  getting  a 
supply  for  the  cattle.  A  good  big  heap  of  Swedes,  stored  by  the 
side  of  a  good  cart  road,  would  be  invaluable  now.  The  weather 
is  helping  us  to  economise  Turnips,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
due  progress  on  the  part  of  our  stock.  “Fat  goes  in  qt  the 
mouth,”  and  the  forced  economy  means  later  maturity.  Bought 
food  of  every  kind  is  dearer,  and  very  dear.  The  price  of  Maize 
seems  to  be  the  chief  active  agent.  A  quarter  of  Wheat  will 
not  now  purchase  a  quarter  of  Maize.  Why  farmers  use  any  at 
all  at  the  price  passes  comprehension,  but  we  suppose  it  is  the 
force  of  habit.  They  grumble  but  go  on  buying. 

The  fencing  against  stock  on  seeds  and  grass  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  but  when  the  hedges  are  properly  used  they  do  not 
require  very  much  attention.  It  is  generally  those  which  are 
neglected  altogether  which  require  the  most  thorns  and  stakes  to 
make  them  good — and  next  to  these  are  the  weakly,  too  con¬ 
stantly  trimmed  hedges,  which  are  full  of  small,  rotten  wood, 
and  which  a  determined,  hedge-creeping  ewe  can  easily  make  a 
way  through.  These  are  the  fences  which  find  constant  occupa¬ 
tion  for  a  shepherd  throughout  the  summer,  and  a  ready  excuse 
for  absence  from  any  hard  work  which  may  be  on  hand. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  “the  year  round,’’  and  for  keeijing  the  Flower 
■  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with  abundance  of 
.Flowers  to  out  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
ibest  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
'Sekt  feee  on  application. 

BARR’S  21/-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

■contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
Vegetables :  Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet,  Borecole, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
'Cauliflower,  Celery,  Colewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cucumber,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish.  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomaso,  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETABLE 
SEEDS,  5/5,  7/6,  12/6,  42  -,  63/-,  and  103/-. 


FtiU  particulars  on  application, 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS-The  “Seed  Guide” 
contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and  manv 
Sterling  Novelties.  ^  j 

All  Seeds  sent  Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  (S 13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  Londoa 

Nurseries:  LONG  DITTON,  near  SURBITON,  SURREY. 


.  .  THE  .  . 

BEST  DWARF  BEANS 

FOR  EARLY  WORK 


m  .  ARE  .  . 

SUTTON’S  FORCING. 

Per  Quart,  2/6. 

Dwarf  prolific,  and  quick  in  producing  the 
crop.  No  other  Kidney  Bean  possesses  in  the 
same  degree  the  essential  qualities  for  culture 
Under  glass. 

“The  dwarfest  and  most  prolific  variety  I  liave  ever 
grown.  After  a  great  many  years’  experience  in  forcing 
1  have  never  found  anything  to  equal  it.’’ — .VI r.  .1. 
.Spottiswood,  Gardjner  to  A.  J.  BliinuE,  Ksci. 

SUTTON  S  PERFECTION. 

Per  Pint,  2/-. 

“This  is  an  excelleiic  variety  for  inside  culture.  It 
keeps  for  a  long  time  without  going  striug-like.  lu 
flavour  and  appearance  it  is  nnsurpas.sed.”— ■“  .1.  G.,’’ 
Ihe  Retreat,  C  .in,  Gloucester. 


SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING 


ECKFORD’S  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

"  The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strenpth  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  ?  •  post  Irce, 

The  following  splendid  noveltirs  for  1  o  are  sup 
plied  in  »/-.  packets — '•  Loid  tosebery  ”  (Rosy 
Magenta  Self);  ‘'.Tcanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rost 
shaded  Cream);  “Gracie  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink). 

The  above  if  varieties  and  3  novelties  (Id  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  5  <6  post  free. 

Send  tor  a  Catalogue  wi  h  full  description  free. 

ECKFOROS  .  . 

UMRIVALL'^D  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  nar.rket  lilie  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditions.  CoUcetions  for  o  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  -•  Catalogue). 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  'VVein, 

Awarded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medal?. 


ECKFORD’S 

PURi  VEGETABLE 


Si:f  DS. 


Eesa  ts  ixom  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
tmequalled  tor  purity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  all  doubt  absolntely  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Coll&ction  for  12  months 
sapv  V,  12/C’,  21  42/-,  ^ k’—fD 

oarrlttge  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/-  I'll'l  7/9 
post  tree, 

CHOICEST  flower  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks,  They 
are  '/ar  above  the  average  in  quality. 

EGKFORDS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuablp  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  e-\ery  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  ia  1 1  ot  receipt  of  postcard. 


HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. ^ 


WILLIAM  BAERON  &  SOS 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  &  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES  &  FRUIT  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  List  of  Publio  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


Grape  Vines  in  Pots. 

Extra  strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
In  all  Leading  Varieties. 

All  Leading  Sorts— Bushes,  and 
Fan-trained  for  Walls. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


Juminal  4 
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Soil  Cultivation. 


N  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
some  few  years  since,  we  had 
an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  spring  versus 
autumn  or  winter  digging,  and 


after  a  certain  amount'  Of  Argu- 
ment,  philosophic  and  otherwise, 
O  we  were,  1  think,  pretty  much  in  the 
same  place  we  were  before  the  con¬ 
troversy  commenced.  Since  those  days  some 
of  us  may  have  learned  something  more  of 
the  subject  than  we  then  knew,  and  at  least 
i  a  certain  proportion  of  experience  must  have 
been  gleaned. 

The  germ  theory  has  gained  ground  and 
become  a  subject  of  more  general  belief  than 
it  was  wont  to  be.  That  the  land  we  tend 
season  after  season,  year  in  and  year  out,  and 
which  we  come  to  look  upon  more  and  more 
as  something  sensient  and  responsive  to  our 
care,  is  alive  with  organisms  in  an  active  or 
quiescent  state  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  has  become  now  a  settled  belief. 

These  organisms  in  the  warmer  months  of 
the  year  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
converting  crude  manurial  matter  into  a 
suitable  form  of  nutriment  for  supplying  the 
wants  of  myriads  of  hungry  rootlets  which  at 
that  period  of  the  year  may  usually  be 
expected  to  be  foraging,  hungrily  intent. 

The  subject  of  digging,  trenching,  and 
manuring  may  at  first  sight  be  looked  upon 
as  a  rather  prosy  one.  liut  when  we  come  to 
look  further  into  the  whole  question,  the 
theme,  though  old,  opens  up  vast  possibilities 
for  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  working  of 
natural  forces.  Everyday  sort  of  things, 
and  common-place,  in  a  measure  some  at  least 
are  repellant  to  more  than  one  sense.  Into 
the  earth’s  all-receiving  maw  we  pi-ess  great 
stores  of  food,  we  tear  the  surface  soil  asunder 
into  rough  blocks  and  ill-shaped  lumps,  but 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  foi 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ’’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
add.ress. 


No.  1123.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Sebies. 
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the  sweetening  and  mellowing  influences  of  rain,  frost,  and 
snow  and  biting  winds  lend  their  aid  in  preparing  this  pantry 
of  life  for  the  rush  and  stir  of  another  season.  We  delve 
deeply  perhaps  in  our  efforts  at  soil  amelioration,  taking 
time-honoured  methods  of  “  three  spits  and  the  crumbs  ” 
into  our  practice.  Alack  !  it  is  more  often  a  hurried  attempt 
at  *'  double  digging  ”  with  some  of  us  in  these  high  pressure 
days  that  has  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  thoroughgoing 
ways  of  our  forbears. 

With  this  mere  double  digging,  however,  I  have  seen 
almost  miraculous  effects  produced  on  land  that  has  been 
scamped  for  some  years,  having  been  merely  turned  over 
a  few  inches  in  depth  and  given  the  smallest  modicum  of 
manure  for  crop  sustenance.  Ground,  which  before  pro¬ 
duced  scarcely  a  single  crop  in  perfection,  was  made  to 
yield  a  greatly  increased  bulk  of  much  higher  quality.  The 
means  taken  for  this  were  simply  to  thoroughly  stir  the 
land  two  spits  deep,  incorporating  with  the  bottom  spit 
a  good  dressing  of  manure,  and  keeping  the  poorest  or 
lower  soil  in  its  original  position.  A  heavy  layer  of  manure 
was  placed  above  this,  and  the  top  spit  of  earth  dressed 
with  ashes  from  rubbish  fires,  turned  over  and  kept,  of 
course,  uppermost. 

The  old  theory  of  fallowing  land  for  the  sake  of  resting 
the  soil  is  happily  exploded.  That  where  land  has  become 
through  neglect  a  mere  rubbish  producer,  summer  fallowing 
may  be  of  benefit  for  the  sake  of  clearing  off  weeds, 
especially  twitch  and  those  of  a  deep-rooting  natiue  ;  but 
I  fear  very  little  proof  has  ever  been  brought  forward  to 
show  us  really  that,  apart  from  cleansing,  any  benefit  can 
by  this  so-called  resting  accrue.  And,  at  any  rate,  I  know 
of  no  garden  at  the  present  time  where  plots  can  be  set 
apaid  for  sirch  treatment. 

By  continuous  cropping  inuch  may  be  done  in  keeping 
down  weeds.  Potatoes,  as  is  well  known,  make  a  fine  weed- 
destroying  crop.  Lifted  in  time  for  a  crop  of  green-stuff 
to  be  planted  on  the  same  site,  there  will  be  a  massacre 
of  many  weeds,  and  the  greens  ultimately  covering  the 
ground  practically  ensure  cleanliness  with  scarcely  any 
laborrr  after  a  tiirre.  The  aim  of  every  good  gardener  is 
to  so  nranage  the  land  under  his  care  that  there  shall 
follow  an  increase  in  fertility  and  productiveness  ;  not 
aiming  solely  at  one  standard  of  excellence,  but,  despite 
all  that  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  to  improve  its  staple 
and  increase  its  food  producing  qualities. 

Here  is  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  and  bringing 
into  operation  methods  gained  by  practical  experience 
and  study.  We  owe  much  in  this  respect  to  scientists, 
who  of  late  years  have  taught  that  if  the  best  is  to  be  nrade 
of  the  land  in  a  marrurial  sense,  certain  constituents  must 
be  in  combination  for  certain  crops,  otherwise  all  our  efforts 
carr  but  result  in  partial  success,  or  possibly  total  failure. 
It  is  well  known  that  on  all  soils  of  a  holding  sature, 
manure  may  be  applied  to  such  excess  that  after  a  time 
land  so  treated  becomes  sour  and  unprofitable,  unless  a 
corrective,  in  the  shape  of  lime  or  some  similar  substance, 
be  given. 

Thus  we  see  that  Nature’s  store-house  for  the  food  of 
plants  needs  rrot  only  to  be  replenished  with  needful  elements, 
but  it  rrrust  also  be  kept  sweet  and  clean,  so  that  the  food 
may  be  presented  in  the  best  possible  manner,  quickly 
taken  up  by  foraging  rootlets,  and  easy  of  assimilation  hr 
the  plants’  system  when  introduced.  Nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phates,  and  potash  rrrust  be  present  in  the  soil,  as  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
rrray  be  contained  in  land  in  srrfircient  qirantity  ;  or  in  very 
poor  ground  there  will  perhaps  be  a  deficiency  of  all  three. 
In  arry  case,  it  is  the  gardener’s  duty  to  see  there  is  no 
lack  of  either  of  these  elements,  so  far  as  his  means  will 
allow. 

Fai’myard  manure,  though  of  many  different  qualities, 
we  feel  must  ever  be  our  great  standby,  if  only  for  its  power 
of  mechanical  amelioration.  Sirperphosphate  has  proved 
many  times  of  value  in  assisting  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  both  so  different 
in  action  from  the  first-named.  Sulphate  of  potash  and 
muriate  of  potash  have  proved  serviceable  for  many  crops, 
especially  in  fruit  growing.  Kainit,  though  of  benefit  in 
growing  Potatoes,  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  ;  it  may 
perhaps  vary  in  quality  too  much,  it  certainly  has  given 
widely  varying  results. 

After  all  we  can  do  in  digging  and  manuring,  ridgina-. 
trenching,  &c.,  unless  help  comes  to  us  in  spring  time,  in  the 


shape  of  the  genial  influence  of  sun-warmed  air  and  earth,., 
our  efforts  will  be  unavailing.  We  can  but  prepare  the 
larder  of  good  things,  trusting  to  a  higher  Providence  to- 
set  the  wheels  of  life  in  motion,  or  to  keep  them  slowly  re¬ 
volving  through  the  cold  of  -winter  to  be  quickened  into  a 
free  and  fuller  action  at  the  proper  moment. — J.  W. 


Dinner-table  Decorations. 

(Concluded  from  vaeje  31.) 

Tlie  practice  of  placing  coloured  sirs:  along  the  centre  of  a 
table  is  not  nearly  so  much  in  vogue  as  formerly,  but  wheni 
parties  take  place  during  many  successive  nights  its  occasional 
use  provides  a  means  of  securing  variety,  and  also  of  economising 
flowers.  Each  of  these  matters  is  at  times  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  The  effective  arrangement  of  the- silk  would  perhaps- 
by  some  be  considered  a  matter  outside  the  gardener’s  art;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  one  which  is  sometimes  included  among  his  multi¬ 
tudinous  duties,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  .said  that  he  is  not 
slow  in  discovering' methods  of  disposing  it  in  an  artistic  manner. 
In  the  case  of  thin  material,  the  great  point  is  to  have  it  a  yard 
or  two  longer  than  the  table ;  the  length  of  its  spread  is  then 
easily  reduced  by  forming  it  into  an  undulating  surface  resem¬ 
bling  miniature  waves  of  the  ocean,  a  little  extra  fulness  being 
given  here  and  there  by  pushing  the  silk  to  such  points  with  the' 
hand.  Sets  of  china,  glass,  silver,  gilded  baskets,  or  rustic- 
ornaments  are  suitable  for  arranging  the  flowers  and  plants  in  on 
such  occasions,  as  they  can  be  dressed  in  the  flower  room,  and" 
after  being  i^laced  in  position  the  finishing  touches  given.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  during  recent  years  placed  so  many  pretty  sets- 
of  various  descriptions  on  the  market  that  some  of  them  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  within  the  reach  of  all  interested  in  such  matters.  When 
gold,  silver,  or  rare  china  receptacles  are  used,  the  decorator 
should,  of  course,  take  care  not  to  hide  them  by  a  too  lavish  use 
of  materials,  although  a  light  touch  of  greenei'y  here  and  there- 
will  often  enhance  their  beauty. 

When  baskets  are  employed  a  good  effect  may  be  produced  by 
forming  a  groundwork  of  small  Ferns  and  a  few  light  Grasses,, 
and  then  inserting  flowers  to  give  the  necessary  colour.  Tulips- 
are  splendidly  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work.  Smilax  and  any 
trailing  variety  of  Asparagus  forms  suitable  greenery  for  placing 
at  various  points  on  the  silk  ;  a  few  trails  following  the  undula¬ 
tions  are  very  effective,  and  when  Tulips  have  the  bulbs  attached' 
some  may  be  arranged  in  a  very  natural  manner — springing  from 
the  cloth — by  hiding  the  bulbs  in  the  folds  of  the  silk.  When 
yellow  flowers  are  employed  a  few  Violets  scattered  on  the  silkr. 
emit  a  delicious  perfume,  and  look  particularly  pleasing.  Yellow 
silk  with  yellow  flowers  and  rather  pale  greenery  forms  a  com¬ 
bination  generally  admired.  Silk  of  a  sage  green  colour  withi 
pink  or  rose-coloured  Tulips  or  Roses,  form  delightful  combina¬ 
tions,  calculated  to  enrapture  many  having  a  “  specialised  ”  taste- 
in  regard  to  colour.  Sage  green  may  also  be  associated  rvitli 
yellow  flowers ;  in  that  case  the  folds  of  the  silk  should  be  freely- 
interspersed  with  flowers.  Pink  or  scarlet  silk  answers  well  when- 
white  flowers  are  used.  When  white  flowers  and  a  white  clotfi 
are  employed  plenty  of  greenery  may  with  advantage  be  used  as- 
a  groundwork,  both  on  the  cloth  and  in  the  receptacles  in  whiclr 
the  flowers  are  arranged. 

Everyone  engaged  in  decorative  work  of  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  should  endeavour  to  strike  out  from  the  “  beaten  track 
occasionally,  and  introduce  a  novelty.  Here  is  one  which  I  have- 
successfully  carried  out  more  than  once.  It  might  be  termed  a. 
“  nook  from  the  wild  garden.”  Cover  the  centre  of  the  table- 
with  sheets  of  thick  brown  paper ;  cut  the  edges  to  secure  an. 
irregular  shaped  outline  Obtain  from  a  hedgerow  or  woodland; 
bank  tufts  or  sods  of  grass  of  various  sizes.  It  is  easy  to  cut 
them  up  with  a  strong  knife  with  very  little  earth  attached.. 
Place  these  thinly  all  over  the  table,  raising  them  at  some  points; 
to  form  mounds.  Fill  up  the  small  spaces  between  the  tufts  of; 
grass  with  moss,  and  lay  a  mossy  stone  here  and  there.  Next 
procure  a  few  tufts  of  the  small  round  Ruslr  and  arrange  at  well; 
chosen  points  to  give  iiehtness  of  surface.  Daffodils,  Tulips,  or 
Iris  are  suitable  flowers  to  use.  If  the  former,  retain  the  bulbs,, 
and  arrange  them  between  the  tufts  of  grass  in  thin  masses  and^ 
irregular  lines,  just  as  they  may  be  seen  growing  in  many  a  wildl 
garden  in  spring.  A  little  moss  packed  tightly  around  the  bulbs? 
will  hold  them  in  position,  and  the  whole  may  be  made  to  look: 
perfectly  natural.  When  Daffodils  or  Iris  are  employed  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  wire  the  stems  and  leaves  at  the  base,  and 
before  fixing  them  in  position  fasten  a  small  coil  of  lead  at  the- 
bottom,  which  will  hold  them  in  position.  Those  who  have  never 
attempted  any  arrangement  of  the  lattet  description  should  cer¬ 
tainly  take  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  when  well  carried 
out  it  cannot  fail  to  please.  By  testing  the  plan  on  a  table  in 
the  flower  room,  or  in  the  garden,  the  possibilities  of  the  idea 
mav  be  easily  conceived. — H.  Dijnkin. 
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OcBlogyne  Sanderiana. 

f  unlikely  to  exist  in  other  minds  than  that 

^  -T.  Iv.’s,”  who  asks  us  to  explain  the  characters  cf 

v.  Sandenans^  and  to  state  if,  and  where,  it  differs  from 
‘C.  i^nderse.  Well,  Ave  here  illustrate  C.  Sanderiana,  Avhose  more 
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versant  AA’ith  the  culture  of  these  two  would,  probably,  be 
welcomed  by  “S.  F.  R.,”  and  others  besides. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Those  growers  who  wish  to  be  up  to  date  in  their  Orchid 
growing  Avill  be  anxious  to  trj^  the  experiment  of  growing  them 
in  leaf  mould.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Midland  collections,  has  been  using  this 
material  with  the  greatest  success  for  some  years  now,  and  some 
two  years  ago,  when  I  saAV  his  plants  thriving  Avell  in  it,  in¬ 
creasing  in  size  of  pseudo-bulb  and  number  of  flowers,  I  asked 
liiin  his  opinion  of  it.  Like  the  careful  cultivator  he  is,  he  had 
not  put  his  most  valuable  specimens  in  this  material,  and  his 
on  Tver  AA'ould  have  done  credit  to  one  of  our  greatest 
diplomats. 


«,pparent  features  are  its  furrowed  pseudo-bulbs,  2in  to  4in  long  ; 
its  long,  drooping  racemes  of  snow  white  flowers,  the  lip  with 
bright  yellow  disc,  bearing  six  fringed  keels,  and  the  side  lobes 
streaked  brown.  C.  Sanderiana  is  not  by  any  means  common,  and 
might  safely  be  described  as  rare.  It  flowers  during  the  spring 
months,  and  requires  a  stove  temperature.  C.  Sanderse,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  floAver  till  later  in  the  year,  generally  July, 
and  the  much  smaller  Avhite  floAvers,  AAuth  their  orange  blotch  on 
the  disc  of  the  lip,  are  home  on  erect  spikes.  The  lip  is  beauti- 
fally  fringed,  which  feature  is  distinctive.  The  latter  is  a  very 
rqre  and  beautiful  species,  and  fetches  considerably  more  money 
than  the  one  AV’e  figure.  It  differs  from  C.  Sanderiana  in 
preferring  an  intermediate  house.  All  representative  collections 
should  endeavour  to  include  both.  Notes  from  anyone  con- 


But  in  a  letter  now  before  me  he  has  no  hesitation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it.  “  Have  no  fear  to  use  it,”  he  says,  “  for  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  and  Odontoglots.”  In  fact  there  are  few 
Orchids,  according  to  his  shoAving,  that  Avill  not  thrive.  Another 
noted  grower  says,  “  Cattleyas  simply  go  mad  in  it ;  ”  and  he  has 
had  several  years’  experience  Avith  it.  We  have  all  heard  the 
croakers,  and  one  of  them  declares  that  if  Orchids  are  potted  in 
leaf  mould  they  must  of  necessity  be  given  new  material 
annually.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  according  to  my  Midland 
friend,  for  he  says,  “  My  best  plants  have  been  in  it  for  over  tAvo 
years,”  and  “  The  great  thing  is  not  to  overAv^ater  the  roots.” 

This,  I  think,  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  comparatively 
close  nature  of  the  material  Avould  be  intensified  by  soaking  it 
with  water,  and,  doubtless,  in  this  case  the  roots  would  suffer. 


CCELOGYNE  SANDERIANA,  nat*  size.  Native  of  the  Sonda  Isles,  Malay  Archipelago. 
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but  kept  on  the  dry  side,  and  with  the  surface  covered  with 
moss  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation,  no  doubt  the  Belgian 
leaf  mould  will  be  an  aid  to  Orchid  growers.  Many  of  the  grand 
Odontoglossunis  that  are  shown  by  our  Continental  friends  at 
the  Temple  and  other  shows  are  grown  in  it,  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  itself  a  recommendation. 

A  noted  West  Country  grower  who,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
exhibited,  perhap,s,  some  of  the  finest  Dendrobiums  that  have 
ever  been  staged,  used  to  grow  his  D.  nobile  in  the  loose  fibry 
material  that  collects  in  mixed  plantations  of  hardwood  trees 
and  Conifers.  His  plan  was  to  scorch  the  material  over  a  wood 
fire,  to  drive  out  insects  and  kill  any  fungoid  spores  that  may 
have  been  present.  I  know,  too,  that  he  was  very  careful  to 
pick  out  all  chance  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  and  his  succe.ss  was 
phenomenal.  Any  readers  who  have  been  successful  in  the  use 
of  leaf  mould  may,  with  advantage  to  others,  send  along  their 
experience. — H.  It.  11. 

Oncidiums. 

{Continued  from  page  4.) 

0.  Batemanianum  is  of  quite  a  different  order,  but  a  very 
pretty  species;  it  is  also  known  as  0.  spilopterum,  but  the  name 
of  the  great  orchidist  cannot  be  kept  too  green,  and  it  woidd 
be  a  pity  to  drop  it  here.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the 
small  flowered  sorts,  and  thrives  in  small,  well-drained  pots  in 
the  cool  house. 

O.  candidum,  or  the  Flying  Dove  Orchid,  has  small  milk- 
white  flowers,  and  is  an  interesting  plant  worthy  of  inclusion. 
It  does  best  in  small  baskets,  or  suspended  pans,  close  to  the 
glass,  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  must  not  be  dried  off  at  any 
season.  O.  carthaginense  and  0.  Cavendishianum  are  two 
fine  species  of  the  ebulbous  section,  the  former  producing  long 
loose  spikes,  bearing  hundreds  of  whitish  flowers  heavily  blotched 
and  spotted  with  red,  the  latter  stiffer,  shorter  spikes  of  bright 
yellow  blossoms.  O.  cheirophorum  is  a  small  but  showy  winter¬ 
flowering  species  that  should  be  in  all  collections.  The  blossoms 
are  sweetly  scented  and  very  freely  j)roduced  on  healthy  plants. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  and  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  in  the  cool  house. 

O.  concolor  is  a  beautiful  little  plant  with  self-coloured 
canary  yellow  flowers.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its  culture 
if  kept  to  small  pots  or  baskets  in  the  cool  house,  and  watered 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  growth  all  the  year  round. 

O.  Croesus  likes  rather  more  warmth,  and  is  a  distinct  and 
showy  plant,  having  a  blackish  purple  eye-like  blotch  in  the 
centre  of  each  flower.  Another  charming  species  is  0.  cucul- 
latum,  with  small  flowers  of  pretty  shades  of  rose  and  purple. 
This  is  usually  taken  as  the  type  species  of  a  group,  consisting  of 
O.  Phalsenopsis,  0.  nubigenum,  and  0.  macrochilum,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  distinct,  but  hardly  sufficiently  so  to  merit 
specific  rank.  They  all  like  cool  house  treatment,  and  some,  at 
least,  of  them  .should  be  included  in  all  collections. 

Another  interesting  sjH'cies  is  O.  dasytyle,  the  flowers  of 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  native  Bee  Orcliid  of 
our  downs  and  heaths.  It  does  best  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and 
the  plants  should  be  grown  in  small  baskets  or  fastened  to  Tree 
Fern  stem,  cut  into  suitable  sizes.  Almost  everyone  knows  the 
graceful  old  flexuosum,  an  easily  grown  and  very  floriferous 
species.  Fairly  large  pots  and  a  compost  in  which  sphagnum 
moss  predominates,  suit  it  well.  It  thrives  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  and  the  tall,  graceful  spikes  arevery  useful  for  cutting. 

0.  incurvum  is  a  small  flowering  plant,  but  very  pretty,  the 
scapes  being  graceful  and  rather  thickly  set  with  white  flowers 
spotted  with  rose.  A  native  of  Mexico,  it  is  not  a  fastidious 
plant  as  to  temperature,  thriving  well  in  either  the  cool  house 
or  that  devoted"  to  the  Lselias  and  Cattleyas,  from  the  same 
locality.  O.  Jonesianum  is  an  entirely  different  species,  and  one 
that  has  puzzled  growers  not  a  little.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
king  of  the  terete-leaved  Oncidia,  and  when  bearing  spikes,  with  a 
dozen  and  upwards  of  the  fine  showy  blossoms,  no  one  will  fall 
out  with  calling  it  a  fine  Orchid.  It  does  best  on  blocks  or  in 
ba.skets,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  a  hot  and  very  moist  house. 
During  the  growing  sea.son  it  can  hardly  be  over-watered,  but 
when  at  rest  much  less  water  is  needed. 

The  Butterfly  Oncids  O.  Ixramerianum  and  0.  papilio  need 
not  be  sei^arated  here,  though  mo.st  authorities  consider  them 
distinct.  Both  like  plenty  of  heat  while  growing,  and  neither 
of  them  care  for  very  much  compo.st  about  the  roots.  Cork 
blocks,  with  a  light  surfacing  of  sphagnum  moss,  suit  them  well, 
and  this  may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  dur.ng  the- summer  and 
cut  back  in  winter.  A  clear  light  all  the'  year  round  is  absolutely 
necessai’y  for  both.  O.  Marshallianum  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
Oncidiums;  one  of  the  finest  cool  house  Orchids  in  cultivation,  in 
fact,  its  fine  showy  spikes  of  clear  yellow  blossoms  making  a  grand 
display  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Easily  grown  and  very  free- 
flowering,  the  grower  has  only  to  guard  against  letting  it  flower 
itself  to  death,  this  having  been  the  fate  of  many  fine  specimens. 
R.  R.  , 


Long-tailed  Tits  (Parus  caudatus). 


In  response  to  “  H.  R.,  Kent  ”  (page  39),  regarding  his  inquii'y 
as  to  the  kinds  of  food  the  elegant  species  of  the  genus  Parus- 
subsist  upon  generally,  I  believe  it  to  be  strictly  insectivorous,, 
chiefly  such  insects  as  inhabit  the  branches  of  trees,  and  doubt¬ 
less  it  was  for  the  larvoe,  or  pups',  of  such  that  the  birds  in 
question  were  in  search  of,  instead  of  the  buds,  as  conjectured. 
by  your  correspondent.  In  further  respect  to  the  insectivorous 
proclivity  of  the  genus  “  Tits,”  while  evidently  the  long-tailed 
Tit  is  solely  so,  its  congeners,  especially  the  active  and  perky 
Blue  Titmouse  (Parus  coeruleus),  known  also  as  Tom  Tit,  is- 
omnivorous,  partaking  as  it  does,  especially  during  the  winter,, 
of  not  only  insects,  but  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  flesh  of  any 
kind;  al;o  grain  from  the  sides  of  ricks.  Adverting  further 
to  the  habits  of  the  Titmice,  in  that  unique  work,  “  The  History 
of  Selborne,”  its  author,  Gilbert  White,  says  :  — “  Every  species- 
of  Titmouse  winters  with  us;  one  species  alone  spends  its  whole¬ 
time  in  the  woods  and  fields,  never  retreating  for  succour  in  the 
severest  seasons  to  houses  and  neighbourhoods,  and  that  is  the 
'delicate  long-tailed  Titmouse,  which  is  almost  as  minute  as  the 
golden-crowned  (or  crested)  Wren;  but  the  Blue  Titmouse  or 
Nun  (Parus  coeruleus),  the  Colemouse  (Parus  ater),  the  great 
Black-headed  Titmouse  (Fringillago),  and  the  Marsh  Titmouse 
(Parus  f)alustris),  all  resort  at  times  to  buildings,  and  in  hard 
weather  particularly.”  The  genial  naturalist  further  says: 

“  The  Great  Titmouse,  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  much 
frequents  houses,  and  in  deep  snows  I  have  seen  this  bird,  while- 
it  hung  with  its  back  downwards  (to  my  no  small  delight  and 
admiration),  draw  straws  lengthwise  fi'om  ont  thei  eaves  of 
thatched  houses  in  order  to  pull  out  the  flies  that  were  concealed 
between  them,  and  that  in  such  numbers  that  they  quite  defaced 
the  thatch,  and  gave  it  a  ragged  appearance.” 

Apropos  of  the  name.  Long-tailed  Tit,  Dr.  Leach  proposed 
instead  Mecistura  vagans.  Long-tailed  Wanderer,  as  most  appro¬ 
priate,  for  such  is  its  import,  describing  the  most  striking  outward) 
characteristic  of  the  bird  and  its  unvarying  habit.  Many  of  the 
provincial  names  of  the  bird  are  associated  with  the  ridiculous. 
Thus:  Long-tailed  Mufflin,  (?)  Long-tailed  Mag,  Long-tailed  Pie,. 
Pobe-pudding,  Huck-muck,  Bottle  Tom,  Munn-ruffin,  and  Long- 
pod,  pet  names  though  they  are,  are  also  whimsical,  and  prepare- 
one  beforehand  for  the  information  that  their  owner  is  “just  a 
little  eccentric.” 

The  nest  of  the  Long-tailed  Tit  is  of  most  exquisite  work¬ 
manship  and  beautiful  texture,  and  when  “  bird’s  nesting  ” 
during  my  boyhood  the  most  coveted  prize  was  to  secure  a  nest 
of  this  species,  and  rendered  additionally  so  if  it  contained 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  the  tiny  eggs  ensconced  among  the 
lining  of  soft  feathers. 

Since  penning  the  foregoing  it  may_  also  be  interesting  to 
remark,  as  a  somew'hat  remarkable  coincidence.  When  strolling 
down  a  shady  bye  lane  this  morning  (Friday,  January  10),  I 
came  across  a  small  flight  of  Long-tailed  Tits  busily  searching 
for  insects  among  the  trees,  but  they  speedily  sought  “  pastures 
new.”  Their  speedy  retreat,  however,  was  compensated  for- 
by  the  immediate  presence  of  another  equally  interesting 
denizen  of  the  woods  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  Gold-crest,  or 
Golden-Crested  AVren,  apparently  a  female,  incessantly  flitting 
backwards  and  forw-ards  along  a  dw^arf  Thorn  hedge  and  a  tar- 
painted  w-ooden  fence,  diligently  searching  for  insect  food,  and 
occasionally  varying  its  movements  by  flying  a  few'  yards  upw'ards^ 
after,  to  my  own  indiscernible  visual  organs,  some  tiny  insect, 
thence  returning  to  its  former  position. 

The  pretty  little  atom  of  feathers  and  fluff  appeared  to  be 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  admiring  spectator,  and  who,  for  ten 
minutes  or  so,  closely  followed  it  along  the  lane  side.  Returning 
after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  absence,  I  found  to  my 
surprise  my  diminutive  acquaintance  still  pursuing  its  avocation 
much  in  the  same  place,  and  afterwards  flew  upwards  amongst 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  Irim  tree.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  a  noted  naturalist  that  he  never  observed  a  Gold-crest  on  the 
ground  in  search  of  food  ;  probably  not,  but  in  my  owm  case 
the  specimen  in  question  several  times  alighted  for  a  moment 
or  so  upon  the  thickly  scattered  leaves  along  the  lane  side  from 
the  trees  overhead,  evidently  in  quest-  of  insects  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Altogether  it  was  really  the  most  interesting  experience  I 
evier  had  with  the  feeding  habits  of  the  Gold-crest.  In  con¬ 
clusion  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  I  failed  to  hear  it  ut-t-ei; 
a  note.  The  Gold-crest  is  said  to  be  gregarious,  but  my  little 
friend  was  evidently  alone,  and  I  protracted  my  time  in  watching 
its  movements  piirposely  to  see  if  it  had  companions  in  the- 
neighbourhood,  but  without  avail. — W.-  G.,  Harborne,  Staffs.  . 
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National  Sweat  Fea  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday, 
J’anuary  28,  at  3  p.in. 

Rose  Conference. 

Since  the  tickets  of  Fellowship  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Mere  printed,  the  date  of  the  Coronation  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  and  in  consequence  the  Rose  ShoM'  at  Holland  House 
M’ill  be  on  June  24  (and,  if  the  police  arrangements  permit,  con- 
jtiniied  on  the  25th).  Please  make  this  alteration  on  your  tickets 
in  ink  so  as  to  avoid  error. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary,  R.H.S. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  floM-er  show’  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
■  Society  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The 
Renovation  of  Old  Fruit  Trees  ”  w’ill  be  given  by  Mr.  George 
Bun3wrd,  V.M.H.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Tuesday,  January  14, 
Keventy-one  neiv  Fellow's  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  Sir 
Randolph  L.  Baker,  Bart.,  Lady  Burnett,  Dr.  R.  S.  Char.sley, 
:and  Dr.  E.  J.  Fulk-Hart. 

Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  Thursday  night,  January  16,  in 
the  Rojwl  Hotel,  Blairgowrie,  N.B.,  when  over  120  ladies  and 
rgentlemen  were  present.  Ex-Bailie  Howie,  Rattray,  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  In  proposing  “  The  Blairgowwie  and  Rattray 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,”  Captain  Proctor  denied  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  fruit-growing  ivas  being  overdone.  Though  growlers 
w’ere  making  little  profit,  he  said  the  preserve  manufacturers 
were  growing  rich,  and  the  industry  had  suffered  to  a  great  extent 
because  of  the  middleman,  w’hom,  he  thought,  should  be  done 
:away  with.  He  suggested  a  ivider  “  combine  ”  to  deal  with  the 
manufacturers  direct.  Regarding  railway  rates,  he  thought  they 
were  too  sanguine  to  expect  the  same  terms  as  for  the  fish  trade, 
but  meantime  the  rates  were  prohibitive,  and  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  might  easily  do  something  to  help  fruit  groivers.  He  also 
thought  w'ealthy  landowners  in  the  district  should  reduce  their 
rents  for  ground  under  fruit  in  cases  ivhere  these  amounted  to  £5 
and  over  per  acre. 

The  Middlesex  C.C.  School  of  Horticulture. 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Middlesex  County 
‘Council  having  decided  to  establish  a  School  of  Practical  and 
.Scientific  Horticulture,  has,  by  arrangement  with  the  Edmonton 
District  Council,  acquired  a  large  piece  of  land,  with  six  green¬ 
houses,  at  Pymmes  Park,  Edmonton,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  idea.  The  main  object  in  view  is  to  give  a  thorough 
horticultural  training  to  those  wdio  are  anxious  to  take  up  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  profession.  Opportunity  ivill  be  afforded  to  school  teachers 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  horticulture  by  special  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  lessons  and  demonstrations  in  the  gardens.  Only  the 
best  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
W’ill  be  growm,  and  trials  and  experiments  of  particular  crops  or 
varieties  will  be  carried  out  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require.  Scientific  training  will  go  hand  in  hand  wdth  the  prac¬ 
tical  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  horticulture,  the  examination  and  classification  of  plants,  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  &c.,  wdll  be  freely  given.  Students  will 
also  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  on  Chemistry 
and  other  sciences  at  the  Council’s  well  appointed  laboratories  at 
the  Tottenham  Polytechnic.  The  County  Council  offers  three 
scholarshiiis  of  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  according  to  the  age  of 
•candidates.  The  work  in  the  gardens  w  ill  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council’s  Insti-uctor  in  Horticulture,  Mr. 
John  Weathers,  F.R.H.S.,  author  of  “A  Practical  Guide  to 
‘Garden  Plants.”  Prospectuses  and  further  information  relating  to 
the  School  of  Horticulture  may  be  obtained  from  the  Organi.sing 
Becretai'y,  the  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 


A  French  Honour. 

Dr.  Wittmack,  editor  of  “-Garten  Floi-a,”  Berlin,  has  recently 
been  named  as  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in  connection 
wdth  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 

Violets. 

It  is  reported  that  Violets  were  more  largely  bought  than 
iLsual  bj'  Covent  Garden  florists  towards  the  fore  part  of  la.st 
week,  in  anticipation  of  their  being  used  as  a  mourning  floAver 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  late  Queen’s  death. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 

We  hope  to  publish  Mr.  Molyneux’s  analj'sis  of  the  varieties 
of  Chry.santhemum  in  our  next  issue.  Growers  should  make  sure 
of  obtaining  a  copy  ;  for  six  Aveeks  past,  in  .succession,  the  Journal 
has  been  out  of  print  a  feAv  days  after  publication. 

Weather  In  S.  Perthshire. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  preceding  Aveek,  the  past  has  been 
one  of  mild,  often  spring-like,  Aveather.  The  change  from  19deg 
of  frost  during  the  night  of  the  13th  inst.  Avas  sudden  and 
thorough.  Rather  high  S.W.  Avinds  prevailed  during  Sunday  and 
the  folIoAving  night,  Avith  frequent  shoAvers.  Monday  AA’as  dull, 
but  plea.sant,  Avith  a  temperature  of  44deg. — B.  D., 
S.  Perth-shire. 

Variorum. 

Covering  floAA’  jiipes  Avith  asbestos,  Avhere  the  heat  they  give 
is  not  utilised,  Avorks  a  valuable  economy.  *  *  An  order  for 

35,000  fruit  trees  has  been  jilaced  Avith  the  Central  Michigan 
Nursery  Company,  by  Henry  Clay  Ward,  the  millionaire  lumber¬ 
man  and  fruit  groAver,  of  Pontiac.  The  order  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  large, st  of  its  kind  ever  given  in  the  United  States.  It  includes 
nearly  all  commercial  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cheriy 
trees. 

N.R.S.  Southern  Exhibition. 

We  leam  that  for  the  National  Rose  Society’s  annual  southern 
exhibition,  in  conjunction  AA’ith  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  Northernhay,  Exeter,  on  July  4th,  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  is  required  to  be  guaranteed  toAA’ards  the  prize  money. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  local  prizes,  especially  for  StraAv- 
berries  and  summer  fruit  and  floAvers,  and  other  expenses  to  be 
provided  for,  and  as  the  societj’  is  noAV  in  Ioav  Avater,  an  appeal  is 
being  made  for  support,  especially  in  respect  to  the  Rose  ShoAV, 
the  Guarantee  Fund  of  Avhich  is  headed  by  Sir  Edgar  Vincent, 
M.P.,  Avho  is  president  of  the  local  society.  The  deficiency  on  the 
general  account  of  that  organisation,  Avhich  at  the  commencement 
of  last  year  amounted  to  £29,  is  noAv  £68,  and  it  depends  veiy 
much  on  the  amount  of  increased  support  that  is  forthcoming 
Avhether  the  society  will  be  in  a  position  to  hold  the  usual  autumn 
shoAV.  The  society  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  exi.stence, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  become  defunct  through  lack  of 
public  support. 

Chester  Paxton  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
on  Saturday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton, 
Mr.  E.  Stubbs,  Bache  Hall  Gardens,  read  an  interesting  paper, 
entitled,  “The  Culture  of  Chrysanthemums  for  Exhibition  Pur¬ 
poses.”  Mr.  Stubbs,  Avho  is  looked  upon  as  the  champion 
Chrysanthemum  grower  of  the  district,  dealt  Avith  his  subject  in 
a  very  practical  manner,  going  minutely  into  all  the  details  of 
the  plant’s  life-history  from  its  initial  stage  to  the  exhibition 
table.  An  interesting  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhich  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Lament,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  NeAvstead,  and 
others  took  part ;  and  Mr.  Stubbs  answ^ered  several  questions  that 
Avere  put  to  him.  A  gratifying  announcement  Avas  made  by 
Captain  MacGillicuddy,  Avho  Avas  present,  and  Avho  very  kindly 
offered  to  present  to  the  society  a  challenge  cup  and  money  prizes 
for  the  best  collection  of  plants  of  single  varieties  at  the  next 
exhibition.  The  captain  also  said  he  felt  sure  the  society  could 
organise  a  successful  exhibition  of  spring  floAvers,  and  if  this 
Avere  undertaken,  ho  A\ould  be  pleased  to  lend  it  his  support. 
Needless  to  say,  these  announcements  were  received  Avith  hearty 
applause;  and  in  thanking  Captain  MacGillicuddy  for  his  hand¬ 
some  offers,  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln  said  he  felt  .sure  the  society  AA’ould,  in 
due  time,  take  full  advantage  of  both.  The  meeting  Avas  formally 
closed  by  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stubbs  for  his  able  and 
instructive  lecture. 
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Devon  Gardeners’. 

Mr.  F.  W.  K.  Shrivell,  of  Tonbridge,  has  been  touring  in 
the  We.st,  delivering  lecture.s  on  the  value  of  chemical  and  other 
manures,  and  on  page  80,  this  week,  we  furnish  an  interesting 
and  useful  report  of  the  lecture  he  delivered  at  Bristol.  Mr. 
Andrew  Hope  sends  us  a  report  of  a  similar  nature  from  Exeter, 
where  the  Devon  and  Exeter  gardeners  were  privileged  to  hear 
Mr.  Shrivell  personally.  Only  by  insistent  stirring-up  can  any 
good  be  accomplished,  and  the  Tonbridge  experimentalist  is  at 
all  events  persistent  in  his  efforts. 

Hessle  (Hull)  Gardeners. 

The  above  society  have  again  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Gant,  F.R.H.S.,  horticultural  instructor  to  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  He  commenced  his  course  of  lectures, 
January  7,  the  subject  being  “Plant  Life  and  History,”  which 
proved  very  interesting.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
second  lecture,  on  January  14,  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
subject,  and  proved  equally  as  interesting  and  instructive.  At 
the  close  of  each  lecture  questions  were  invited  from  the  audience, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Gant  replied  with  satisfaction. — J.  F.  D. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  took  place  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham  in  the  chair.  The  proceedings  of  the  past  year  resulted 
in  a  .satisfactory  balance-sheet.  A  re-election  of  the  officers  of 
the  society  was  adopted,  and  Profe.ssor  W.  Hillhouse  consented 
to  again  become  president  for  1902.  At  this  meeting,  in  response 
to  the  prizes  offered  for  two  dishes  each  of  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples,  Mr.  G.  Stacey,  Harborne,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  (a 
patent  garden  syringe,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Stone,  brass 
founder,  Birmingham)  for  fine  and  well-kept  examples  of  Warner’s 
KinfT.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Fearn’s  Pippin  and  Golden  Winter 
Pearmain;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Snead,  gardener  to 
E.  IM.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  also  for  well-kept  and  fine  fruits 
of  Golden  Noble,  Newton  Wonder,  Alfriston  and  Blenheim 
Pippin :  third,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  Harborne. 

Blnfield  and  District  (Berks)  Horticultural. 

Ibis  flourishing  association  held  its  annual  gathering  in  Miss 
Shaen’s  Iroji  Boom,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  committee’s 
di.sposal  for  that  evening.  This  lady,  who  is  a  very  active 
patroness  of  the  society,  had  instructed  her  builders  tp  enlarge 
the  room  so  as  to  accommodate  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
rapidly  increasing  association,  with  the  result  that  very  comfort¬ 
able  accommodation  for  over  eighty  at  the  tables  was  provided. 
A  meat  tea  was  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  and  for  a  second 
part  an  excellently  arranged  programme  of  music  and  singing, 
which  received  great  assistance  from  several  of  the  ladies  of  the 
district,  who  also  acted  as  stewardesses  at  the  tea  tables.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  society  is  in  the  most  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  :  this  being  so,  several  schemes  are  to  be  considered  at  the 
next  general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  practical 
objects  of  the  same.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Paine,  of  Marchfield 
Gardens,  Binfield)  is  greatly  to  be  commended  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  association,  as  with¬ 
out  his  indefatigable  exertions  it  would  have  “  dragged  along  ”  as 
manv  such  societies  have  done  and  are  allorved  to  do. 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  when  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends 
attended.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Grimes,  who 
gave  a  report  of  the  past  year’s  working.  An  available  balance 
of  £70  was  shown  in  favour  of  the  society.  The  next  show  is 
fixed  for  July  23  and  24.  The  following  officers  were  elected : 
President,  the  Mayor;  chairman,  Mr.  A.  M.  Bailey;  vice-chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Hunt;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  Gillett;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Todd;  hon.  auditors,  Messrs.  Bailey,  Giller,  and  Telfer. 
The  old  executive  committee  were  re-elected,  and  two  vacancies 
caused  by  death  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Botsford 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Rees  Jones.  The  schedule  of  prizes  was  revised, 
and  the  principal  addition  is  that  of  an  affiliated  prize  for  the 
smaller  societies  round  Cardiff,  for  which  Messrs.  Duncan  and 
Sons,  of  the  “  South  Wales  Daily  News,”  are  giving  a  silver  cup 
value  £15  los.  It  was  also  decided  to  continue  the  art  section 
(painting  and  photography),  the  subjects  to  be  flowers,  plants, 
fruit,  &c.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  meeting. — 
H.  Gillett,  Secretary. 


Woolton  Gardeners. 

The  gardeners,  professional  and  amateur,  in  the  W'ooltoni 
district  will  be  satisfied  to  note  the  very  interesting  report  of  the 
year’s  doings,  and  the  notice  of  books  contained  in  Woolton 
Library,  which,  according  to  the  hon.  librarian’s  report,  are  not 
used  so  freely  as  they  might  be.  There  are  other  particulars  in 
the  report  to  which  we  refer,  and  these  we  trust  wdl  be  put  under 
consideration. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. 

The  first  meeting  of  Dundee  Horticultural  Association  for 
session  1902  was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute  on  Thursday,. 
January  9.  Mr.  David  Croll  presided  over  a  large  attendance- 
of  members.  An  interesting  paper  on  “  Hardy  Perennials  of 
Recent  Introduction  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  Chapman,  Torbrex 
Nursery,  Stirling,  and  an  animated  discussion  upon  it  followed. 
A  .splendid  exhibition  of  Tomatoes  and  flowering  plants  were 
on  view,  and  elicited  general  admiration.  During  the  past  year 
the  association  has  been  making  satisfactory  progress;  the- 
membership  stands  at  110,  and  there  is  a  balance  at  the  credit 
of  the  association  of  over  £6. 

The  Bristol  Gardeners. 

Prizes  for  three  plants  in  bloom,  given  by  the  president,  were- 
awarded  at  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Society’s  meeting,  a  week  ago, 
thus: — 1st,  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr^ 
J.  T.  Curtis) ;  2nd,  Alderman  J.  Colthunst  Godwin  (gardener,  Mr.. 
McCulloch) ;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Price.  For  a  shower  bouquet,  the  first 
prize,  given  by  Mr.  Cornish,  Black  Boy  Hill,  went  to  Mr.  Atwell. 
A  special  prize'  offered  by  Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten,  was  won  by' 
Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis  ;  the  third  going  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thoday).  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  toi 
Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raike.s),  for  three 
Cyclamen ;  and  to  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard)  for- 
three  vases  Chrysanthemums.  The  lecture  for  the  evening  wa.s 
on  the  value  of  chemical  manures,  by  Mr.  F.  "W.  Shrivell,  of 
which  a  report  was  furnished  to  us,  and  is  printed  on  another- 
page. 

Meteorological  Observations  Taken,  at  Beivoir  Castle. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  observations  taken  during 
1901 : — ^The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.  on  eighty- 
eight  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  21.54in,  this  fell  on  166  days, 
and  is  5.22in  below  the  average  for  the  year ;  the  greatest  daily 
fall  was  1.46in  (snow),  on  December  12.  Barometer  (corrected 
and  reduced) :  highest  reading,  30.666in,  on  November  24,  at 
9  p.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  28.742in,  on  December  24,  at  9  p.m.. 
Thermometers:  highest  in  the  shade,  88deg,  on  July  18  and  19; 
lowest,  9deg,  on  December  20;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  55.19deg; 
mean  of  daily  minima,  39.66deg ;  mean  temperature  of  the  year,. 
47.42deg ;  lowest,  on  the  grass,.  8deg,  on  December  20 ;  highest, 
in  the  sun,  141deg,  on  July  17 ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
3ft,  49.11deg;  which  is  a  little  above  the  average.  The  total' 
sunshine  was  1.631h  30m;  which  is  130h  17m  above  the  average 
for  the  year.  There  were  fifty-nine  sunless  days. — W.  H. 
Divers. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chis-wlck. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis-wiek — • 
height  above  sea  lev..-l  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind.  ; 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Rain. 

Temparatuie  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

9 

^  m 

3  00 

•  ^  ^ 

2  if 

O  04 

i)  ® 

H 

1902. 

January. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

Aft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

■*9 

03 

bO 

X 

Lowest. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

dog. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...12 

S.W. 

45-3 

44-7 

49-0 

41-5 

— 

44-4 

44-5 

45-3 

40-3 

Monday  ...13 

N.E. 

36-0 

33-7 

39’3 

35-5 

— 

43-4 

44-8 

45-6 

31-5 

Tuesday  ..14 

N.E. 

31-2 

30.0’ 

35-3 

29-8 

— 

40-1 

44  2 

45-6 

23.9 

Wed’sday  15 

N.W, 

28-3 

27-4 

41-6 

22-2 

— 

38-0 

43-0 

45-7 

18-4 

Thursday  Ifa 

W.S.W. 

40-2 

38-6 

44-6 

28-4 

— 

37-2 

42.0 

45-5 

28-9 

Friday  ...17 

S.W. 

40-7 

39-9 

45-1 

39-5 

— 

38-6 

41-6 

45-2 

33-3 

Saturday  18 

N.E. 

40-2 

37-9 

44-4 

40-0 

40-1 

42-0 

45-0 

37-3 

Total. 

Means  ... 

37-4 

36-0 

42-8 

33-8 

— 

40-3 

43*2 

45-4 

38-5 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull  and  misty  at  times, 
with  a  low  temperatiu'c  generally. 
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Dwarf  Fritillarias. 


A  selection  of  the  dwarfer  Fritillarias — those  not  exceeding 
1ft  or  16in  high,  must  include  the  common  Snake’s  Head  Lily, 
F.  Meleagris,  so  common  in  a  naturalised  state  in  the  meadows 
around  Oxford.  Such  others  as  F.  aurea,  delphinensis,  pudica, 
lutea,  camtschatcensis,  citrina,  and  racemosa  may  likewise  be 
named.  True,  all  are  not  very  showy.  Many  of  these  dwarf 
Lily-like  flowers  are  only  favourites  with  those  garden  lovers  to 
whom  all  hardy  plants  appeal,  and  receive  special  sympathy. 
The  little  F.  pudica,  and  aurea,  for  instance,  might  very  easily 
be  passed  by,  by  those  whose  taste  for  such  lowly  gems  has  not 
yet  been  quickened.  But  these  are  just  the  pet  favourites  of 
he  or  she  v'hose  heart  goes  out  to  the  tiny  occupants  of  the 
rock  garden  or  cosy  corner  of  the  hardy  plant  borders.  Mr. 


FRITILLARIA  RACEMOSA  AND  F.  CITRINA. 

TWO  SPECIES  THAT  ARB  RARE  IN  GARDENS. 


Arnott  will  probably  have  some  notes  of  welcome  to  send  when 
he  sees  the  figure  on  this  page.  F.  citrina  is  green,  shaded  with 
citron  yellow,  and  is  not  showy,  yet  is  truly  a  beautiful  flower. 
F.  racemosa  (on  the  left)  is  coloured  dark  purplish  chocolate, 
spotted  with  bright  green. 


Early  Melons. 


Where  seed  was  sown  early  in  January,  and  each  separately 
in  a  small  pot,  a  little  warmed  soil  should  be  as  a  top¬ 

dressing  as  the  plants  grow,  having  them  near  the  glass  to  jne- 
vent  drawing.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs.  A  rmS  of  dry 
soot  or  quicklime  placed  round  the  plants  will  generally  preserve 
them,  but  these  pests  and  woodlice  may  be  trapped  by  placmg  a 
little  bran  on  a  slate  and  inverting  the  half  of  a  Swede  or  Man¬ 
gold  Wurtzel,  with  the  centre  scooped  out  and  notched  at  the 
lower  edge  to  admit  the  molluscs  and  the  crustaceans  to 
hollow,  over  itj  examining  in  the  morning  for  the  woodhoe 
and  in  the  evening  for  the  slugs.  j  •  j 

Soil  should  be  placed  under  cover,  so  as  to  become  dried  pre¬ 


paratory  to  forming  it  into  hillocks  or  ridges  in  the  Melon  house. 
Good  strong  yellow  or  hazel  loam  is  suitable  for  Melons,  and  if 
it  has  been  laid  in  ridges,  so  as  to  reduce  tlie  herbage,  it  will  be 
in  a  fitting  state  for  the  purpose.  If  deficient  of  grit,  add  a  fifth 
of  road  scrapings,  and  if  not  of  a  calcareous  nature  a  similar  pro¬ 
portion  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  If  there  is  need  to  add  manure, 
nothing  is  better  than  fresh  but  sweetened  horse  droppings.  The 
composition  in  that  case  would  be  four  parts  of  loam,  one  part 
each  of  horse  droppings,  road  scrapings,  and  lime  rubbish. — 
Pomona. 

- - 


Strawberries  in  Pots. 

Proceed  steadily  with  plants  that  are  not  required  to  give  fruit 
at  a  particularly  early  stated  time,  especially  in  severe  weather ; 
oOdeg  to  55deg  is  ample  for  those  started  in  December,  and 
60deg  to  65deg  by  day,  erring,  if  at  all,  on  the  safe  side,  the 
low ;  therefore  5deg  less  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the  absence  of 
sun,  is  advisable.  Ventilate  whenever  there  is  a  chance;  the 
trusses  rise  boldest  and  the  flowers  are  strongest  when  the  plants 
have  the  foliage  well  elaborated.  Close  atmosphere  induces  soft 
tissues,  weakly  organs  of  fructification,  imperfect  sets,  and 
deformed,  ill-shapen  fniit. 

Introduce  more  plants  to  shelves  in  Peach  houses  and  vineries 
started  about  this  time.  Rectify  the  drainage  of  the  pots, 
remove  moss  or  other  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  soil^  and 
wash  the  pots  clean.  Surface-dress  with  an  approved  fertiliser, 
mixed  with  a  little  rich  soil,  or  use  fresh  horse  droppings  rubbed 
through  a  quarter-inch  mesh  sieve,  and  give  each  pot  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  fertiliser,  which  will  be  washed  in  fast  enough. 

Strawberries  require  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  soda,  and 
nitrogen,  therefore  the  manure  should  consist  of  bone  super¬ 
phosphate  five  parts,  sulphate  of  potash  three  parts,  and  nitrate 
of  soda  two  parts,  mixed,  taking  care  to  have  the  nitrate  finely 
powdered.  Royal  Sovereign  is  a  fine  Strawberry  for  either  size 
or  quality.  Noble  is  an  excellent  kind  for  introducing  now  to 
fruit  in  April,  also  Auguste  Nicaise,  the  latter  being  the  brighter 
fruit.  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
may  also  be  introduced ;  and  the  very  desirable,  but  seldom 
forced,  variety,  Lucas.  To  maintain  the  succession  of  finiit  un¬ 
broken,  plants  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  must  also  be  introduced  at  the  same  time. — Grower. 


Early  Cauliflowers. 


The  plan  formerly  adopted  in  securing  early  Cauliflowers, 
namely  sowing  in  September,  pricking  out  the  plants  in  frames 
or  sheltered  place  for  the  winter,  is  not  so  generally  followed 
now.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  method  of  culture,  especially 
if  handlights  can  be  placed  over  the  plants  to  protect  them  from 
severe  spring  weather  after  planting  out.  The  square  handlights, 
with  moveable  tops,  are  the  best,  because  abundance  of  air,  which 
is  very  essential,  can  be  readily  given,  and  the  plants  fully 
exposed  on  favourable  occasions.  When  planting  for  covering 
with  handlights,  presuming  these  are  of  fair  size,  a  plant  may  be 
placed  in  each  comer,  for  by  the  time  the  plants  are  large  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  seedlings  ought  not  to  be 
wintered  in  rich  soil,  but  when  planting  out,  it  is  desirable  to 
afford  them  such.  Early  in  April  is  a  good  time  to  plant  them 

out.  .  . 

Many  prefer  to  raise  plants  from  a  January  sowing  rather 
than  have  the  trouble,  and  occupy  space,  by  wintering  ^em. 
An  early  sowing  answers  well  if  such  varieties  as  First  Crop, 
Snowball,  and  other  first  early  sorts  are  cultivated.  Very  little 
heat  is  required  to  germinate  the  seeds,  which  may  be  scattered 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  box,  covered  lightly,  and 
sprinkled,  then  set  in  a  greenhouse  or  vinery.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear  plenty  of  ventilation  must  be  given  to  maintain 
them  sturdy. 

Prick  them  out  in  boxes  or  frames  when  rough  leaves  appear, 
giving  them  4in  of  space  in  good  soil,  over  a  layer  of  manure.  The 
latter  is  useful  when  dividing  and  lifting  the  plants  for  permanent 
planting.  The  seedlings,  after  pricking  out  in  boxes,  must  not 
remain  too  long  under  glass,  but  should  have  frame  treatment,  so 
that  abundant  air  may  be  given  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  open  air,  for  planting 

in  late  April  or  early  May.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Successional  supplies  are  obtained  by  making  a  further  sowing 
of  Autumn  Giant,  which  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  late 
summer  and  autumn.  This  sowing  also  may  be  made  in  a  pan  or 
box,  subsequently  pricking  out  the  seedlings  m  boxes,  airl 
transplanting  them  at  the  end  of  May  into  rich  and  fertile 
ground.  Another  bateh  must  be  planted  from  an  outdoor  sowing 
made  at  the  beginning  of  April.  These  will  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  June. — E. 
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Raising  Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

Persons  who  do  not  sow  seed  before  February  often  cut  fruit 
quite  as  early  as  some  do  with  an  inadequacy  of  heat-furnishing 
materials,  and  who  sow  at  the  neu’  year.  'Hie  niaterial  for  making 
up  the  bed  for  raising  the  seedlings  being  in  a  fit  condition 
for  turning  over  and  mixing  with  leaves,  so  as  to  induce  a  sweet 
regular  heat,  a  site  for  a  bed  should  be  chosen  with  a  full  southern 
aspect,  and  having  shelter  to  the  north,  as  that  of  a  hedge  or 
wall.  If  the  ground  be  rather  higher  where  the  bed  is  to  be 
formed  than  the  surrounding  ground  level,  all  the  better.  Mix 
and  beat  the  materials  well  down  with  the  fork  as  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds,  making  the  bed  about  5ft  high  at  the  back  and  4ft  6in  in 
front,  which  will  allow  for  settling,  as  it  will  do  about  one-third. 
A  few  Pea  sticks  placed  across  and  along  the  bed  at  intervals  not 
only  prevents  overheating,  but  admits  the  heat  from  the  linings 
being  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  bed. 

For  early  work  frames  with  an  inner  lining  are  an  advantage. 
They  are  formed  by  placing  lin  boards  llin  in  depth  at  the  back 
and  9in  in  front,  with  the  bottom  edges  level  with  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  nailing  strips  of  wood  an  inch  wide  and  thick  on  the 
inside  of  the  box,  and  then  the  boards,  which  form  an  inch  cavity' 
all  round  the  inside  of  the  frame,  and  thus  top  heat  is  furnished. 
In  a  week  after  making  up  the  bed  and  putting  on  the  frame  and 
light,  level  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  replace  the  box,  and  put  in 
sufficient  sweetened  fermenting  material  to  raise  the  inside  to 
within  4in  of  the  inner  frame  or  casing,  placing  partially  de¬ 
cayed  rather  dry  leaves  or  sifted  spent  tan  on  the  manure,  for 
plunging  the  pots  in  about  3in. 

For  raising  the  plants.  Sin  pots  are  half  filled  with  light  rich 
loam,  placing  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  covering  about 
half  an  inch  of  fine  moist  soil,  so  that  no  water  is  needed 
for  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Space  is  thus  left  in  the  pot 
for  top-d^i'essing,  which  is  preferable  to  potting  the  plants.  A 
square  of  glass  placed  over  each  pot  will  hasten  the  germination, 
but  it  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear.  The  plants 
from  a  sowing  made  early  in  February  will  be  ready  for  planting 
out  early  in  March,  and  will  afford  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May. — G.  A. 

- - 


The  Value  of  Chemical  Manures. 


Under  the  ausipces  of  the  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  a  most  instructive  lecture  was 
given  in  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thur.sday,  January  9,  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge. 
His  subject  was,  “  Chemical  Manures  in  the  Kitchen  and  Fruit 
Garden,”  and  was  based  upon  the  results  of  seven  years’  experi¬ 
mental  work  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer, 
E.I.C.,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.  H.  Cary  Batten,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Association,  presided  over  a  good  attendance,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  H.  Cary  Batten,  who  also  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  society.  The  president,  introducing  the 
lecturer,  alluded  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  the 
district,  where  so  much  attention  was  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture. 

Mr.  Shrivell,  wdio  illustrated  his  remarks  by  a  series  of 
diagrams,  explained  that  for  many  years  dung  was  the  chief 
manure  both  for  the  farm  and  garden,  but  they  were  now 
trying,  by  means  of  a  series  of  experiments  at  Tonbridge,  to 
discover  whether  it  was  better  to  use  large  quantities  of  dung,  or 
to  use  a  smaller  quantity  with  chemical  manure,  or  to  use 
chemicals  entirely.  With  regard  to  the  system  upon  which  their 
experiments  were  conducted,  the  land  on  which  each  vegetable 
or  fruit  was  grown  was  divided  into  sections,  each  being  in  area 
a  fiftieth  of  an  acre.  One  section  was  manured  with  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  dung ;  a  second  with  light  dressings  of  dung ;  a  third  with 
chemicals  only ;  and  the  other  three  with  a  light  dressing  of 
dung,  an  ordinary  dressing  of  phosphatic  manure  (either  basic 
slag  or  superphosphate  of  lime)  and  vai-ying  quantities  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Diagrams  were  shown,  proving  that  after  seven  years’ 
experiments,  the  best  result  was  obtained  by  employing  a  small 
quantity  of  dung  with  the  use  of  chemical  manures,  this  being 
specially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Broccoli,  Potatoes,  &c. 
Nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash  were  the  elements  of  farmyard 
manure.  The  value  of  dung  was  that  it  was  such  a  marvellous 
mechanical  agent.  On  light  sandy  soil,  for  instance,  in  dry 
weather  it  tended  to  keep  moisture  in  the  ground  and  prevented 
evaporation.  In  the  clay  soils  it  tended  to  lighten  it  and  aerate 
it  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  That  was  the  great  advantage 
of  farmyard  manure  or  what  v'as  ordinai'y  called  dung.  But  it 
had  a  great  disadvantage,  and  that  was  its  cost.  Speaking 

with  Regard  to  Fruit 

the  lecturer  said  experiments  had  been  made  by  treating  its 
culture  in  the  same  way  as  the  vegetables  were  treated — heavy 


dressings  of  dung,  light  dressings  of  dung,  plus  chemicals,  and 
chemicals  alone.  He  had  experimented  on  Gooseberries,  Black 
Currants,  Red  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Plums  with  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  dung,  plus  chemicals,  and  with  chemicals  alone ;  and 
induced  some  interesting  infonnation  upon  the  effects  on  the 
different  fruits.  For  the  purpose  of  bush  fruit.s — Currants, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  the  quantities  for  100  square 
yards  (broadcast)  should  be  lOlb.  superpho.sphate,  101b  kainit,  to 
be  applied  during  autumn  or  winter,  and  in  early  spring  71b  to 
101b  nitrate  of  soda.  With  regard  to  Strawberries,  experiments 
showed  that  they  could  not  grow  Strawberries  entirely  by  the 
aid  of  chemicals,  but  that  with  a  light  dressing  of  dung  added  to 
chemicals,  they  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 
Chemical  manures  were  also  useful  for  the  pui-poses  of  growing 
Onions,  Beet,  and  Celery.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  knew 
that  mofst  gardeners  were  much  in  favour  of  sewage,  when  they 
Could  obtain  it,  but  he  strongly  advised  them  never  to  use  sew¬ 
age,  for  there  was  a  great  objection  to  its  use  in  groAving  any 
vegetable  that  Avas  eaten  raAV.  SeAvage  should  never  be  used  for 
anything  that  Avas  not  cooked.  By  its  use  in  this  respect,  they 
Avere  apt  to  spread  such  diseases  as  typhoid  and  diphtheria.  In 
the  use  of  chemical  manure  for  Celery,  they  Avould  have  to  use  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  they  Avould  find  that  a  small  qiiantity  judiciously 
used  AA'ould  ensure  a  splendid  ci'op.  Then,  again,  they  could 
make  a  good  liquid  manure  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  One 
ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  AA'ater  used  once  or  tAvice 
a  Aveek  Avould  considerably  assist  them  in  groAving  the.se.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  again  were  the  most  difficult  plants  to  deal  Avith ;  a 
light  liquid  manure  of  half-ounce  of  nitrate  to  one  gallon  of 
Avater,  might  be  used  Avhen  the  buds  began  io  form,  but  they 
should  stop  to  use  it  Avhen  the  buds  began  to  break.  In  the 
kitchen  garden,  chemicals  for  100  square  yards,  AA'ith  half  a  load 
of  farmyard  manure,  should  be  used  thus:  Superphosphate,  141b: 
kainit,  101b.  This  should  be  dug  in  with  the  manure  in  autumn 
or  early  spring  ;  and  later  on  they  should  sow  on  the  surface  101b 
of  nitrate  soda  in  two  or  more  dressings. 

After  referring  to  the  dressings  for  herbaceous  borders  (basic 
slag,  141b  ;  kainit,  81b,  pricked  in  in  autumn  ;  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
81b,  in  March  and  April,  to  the  100  square  yards,  Mr.  Shrivell 
spoke  on  another  subject  AAhich  he  said  Avas  important,  and 
especially  to  the  professional  gardeners.  This  AA'as 

The  Subject  of  Lawns, 

He  knew  that  many  gardeners  w'ere  troubled  Avith  Daisies  and 
different  weeds  on  laAATis.  He  tlrought  that  wherever  they  had 
got  a  ground  with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  Aveed  on  it,  that  told 
the  tale  that  the  ground  AA'as  really  veiy  poor.  If  he  gave  them 
something  to  make  their  lawns  groAV,  they  should  not  grumble 
at  him  if  they  had  to  cut  the  grass  more  often.  There  Avas  a 
suggested  dressing  for  a  laAvn  of  100  square  yards — 141b  of  basic 
slag  with  91b  kainit,  and  a  later  dressing  of  51b  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  combination  was  a  plant  food  to  produce  the  finer  Grasses 
and  Clover,  AA'hile  it  Avould  do  aAvay  Avith  the  Daisies  and  com¬ 
moner  weeds  in  a  laAA  n.  It  did  not  folloAv  that  if  they  put  this 
on  one  year  that  they  need  put  it  on  the  next.  The  basic  slag 
and  kainit  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  groAA’th  of  Clovers; 
and  if  they  did  not  AA'ant  Clovers,  they  must  keep  these  two 
aAvay ;  but  if  they  wanted  a  little  Clover  or  Trefoil,  put  it  on. 
That  Avould  do  aAvay  Avith  the  Daisies.  W^henever  they  saw  a 
meadoAv  full  of  Daisies  and  Buttercups,  they  kneAV  perfectly  Avell 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  was  a  poor  meadow.  They  must  use  nitrate  alone 
if  they  did  not  Avish  to  groAV  Clover.  His  OAvn  feeling  Avent  to 
the  balanced  manure.  It  Avas  very  rarely  that  laAvns  had  a 
dressing ;  the  only  thing  they  OA'er  got  was  a  little  lawn  manure, 
which  Avas  simply  sand  plus  nitrogenous  manure.  The  lecturer 
gave  many  other  instances  of  the  value  of  chemicals,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  address  amid  applause. 

[We  must  apologise  to  the  Bristol  gardeners  for  having  held 
over  this  interesting  and  valuable  report.  Necessity  bas  no 
law ! — Ed.] 

- «««•»* - 

The  Value  of  Sunflowers. 

The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  closed  Avith  a  curious 
sale  on  the  Baltic  of  a  cargo  of  SunfloAver  seeds,  which  changed 
hands  at  £11  5s.  per  ton.  Though  a  small  trade  has  been  done 
in  SunfloAver  seed  for  close  on  200  years,  this  transaction  was  the 
first  in  which  ,  a  whole  cargo — 300  tons  from  Odessa— Avas  dealt 
with.  In  Russia,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  SunfloAver  and  the 
manufacture  of  oil  from  its  seed  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the 
grandiflora  is  the  variety  soAvn.  So  rich  is  it  in  oil  that  the 
seed  of  one  of  the.se  monster  plants  Avill  yield  fifty  gallons  of 
oil,  Afhile  the  refuse  of  the  seed,  after  this  quantity  of  oil  has  been 
expressed,  Aveighs  1,5001b  Avhen  made  into  cattle  cakes.  Few 
people  in  England  who  groAv  the  Sunflower  for  ornament  have  any 
idea  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  among  neglected  crops  in  Avhich  there 
is  money.  The  leaves  furnish  an  excellent  fodder,  while  in 
Russia  the  stalks  are  prized  as  fuel,  and  their  ashes,  Avhich  con¬ 
tain  10  per  cent,  of  potash,  are  readily  sold  to  soapmakers. 
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Nuts  for  Human  Foo/d- 

The  sc.entist-traveller,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  on©  of  the 
wisest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  wonderfully  practical 
man  and  a  close  observer,  estimated  that  a  Banana  orchard  will 
feed  twenty-five  human  beings  where  a  Potato  field  of  the  same 
size  would  support  but  two,  and  a  Wheat  farm  only  one.  He  also 
ascertained  that  Chestnut  groves,  with  full  grown  trees,  produce 
six  times  as  much  food  per  acre  as  any  cereal  crop.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
staples  of  human  food  will  be  mainly  derived  fi'om  trees,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  race.  When  our  deserts  are  reclaimed 
by  irrigation  and  Date  Palms,  Mesquite,  Bananas,  and  other 
fruit  trees  cover  them,  there  will  be  a  vast  increase  in  palatable 
and  nour'shing  food. — (“  American  Agriculturist.”) 


Pyrus  Japonica  var.  cardinalis. 

Conspicuous  among  the  numerous  varieties  of  Pyrus  japonica 
by  reason  of  its  large,  richly-coloured  flowers,  is  the  subject  of 
this  note.  It  is  also  distinct  from  the  other  species  by  reason 
of  its  earliniess,  flowers  usually  being  open  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  any  other.  In  general  appearance  of  growth  and 
leaf  little  difference  can  be  detected  from  the  type ;  the  flowers 
are,  however,  of  a  lovely  deep  red,  and  often  exceed  2in  in 
diameter.  Like  the  type,  it  may  be  expected  to  blossom  more 
freely  when  grown  on  a  wall  than  when  grown  as  a  bush,  though 
it  is  amenable  to  cultivation  under  either  method.  When  grown 
on  a  wall  it  should  be  pinched  in  summer  when  the  shoots  are 
soft,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  strength  into  the  production  of 
flowering  spurs.  At  the  present  time  (January  11)  a  plant  on  a 
wall  at  Kew  is  just  commencing  to  blossom,  and  should  the 
weather  keep  mild  will  be  a  fine  sight  by  the  end  of  the 
month. — W.  D. 


h  Hum  longiflorum  eximium. 

It  is  estimated  that  Bermuda  exports  from  £15,000  to  £20,000 
worth  of  bulbs  annually  of  these  Lilies  to  New  York  and 
London ;  Japan  exports  about  the  same  amount  of  money,  and 
as  these  Lilies  are  thrown  away  by  nurserymen  after  they  have 
sold  the  flowers,  instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  demand,  it  has  been 
annually  increasing,  since  its  value  as  a  cut  flower  and  for  forcing 
was  discovered  in  1882.  The  flats  around  Cape  Town  (says  Mr. 
Barr,  in  the  “  Cape  Times  ”)  could  be  profitably  used  for  the 
production  of  this  Lily,  and  an  industry  started  which  would  add 
a  nice  little  item  to  the  profitable  exports  of  the  Colony. 

Saxifraga  crasslfolia. 

The  evergreen  character  of  Saxifraga  ci’assifolia  makes  it  very 
attractive  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  broad,  bright  green  leaves 
being  conspicuous  in  summer,  and  also  in  the  bronze  shades  in 
winter.  It  is  almost  the  first  flower  to  bloom  in  spring.  So 
anxious  are  they  to  bask  in  the  warm  spring  sun,  the  flowers 
peep  out  from  amongst  the  low  leaves  before  winter  is  fairly 
gone,  and  in  such  haste  they  are  not  borne  on  stems  as  they  are 
later  in  spring,  and  as  illustrated  in  “  Meehans’  Monthly,” 
Vol.  X.,  No.  6.  This  early  spring-blooming  character  naturally 
lends  the  plant  to  good  forcing  privileges,  an  attention  it  has 
not  yet  received. 

Outdoor  Vines. 

The  pruning  of  these  ought  now'  to  be  finished.  If  furnished 
with  strong  rods  the  side  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  one  or 
two  buds.  One  bud  is  enough  to  leave  if  it  is  of  a  plump 
character  and  certain  of  showing  fruit,  othenvLse  leave,  two. 
Should  any  space  require  to  be  filled  with  young  canes,  leave 
several  as  near  the  base  as  possible,  shortening  them  to  3ft  or 
4ft.  After  pruning,  w'ash  all  the  rods  and  spurs  with  an  insecti- 
side  consisting  either  of  4oz  of  softsoap  or  8oz  of  Gishurst 
compound  to  the  gallon  of  hot  water.  Then  retrain,  but  the 
young  canes  should  be  depressed  to  an  horizontal  position  until 
they  break  into  growth.  If  the  soil  is  somewhat  poor  it  will  be 
desirable  to  remove  the  top  crust  down  to  the  roots,  replacing 
it  with  fresh  material  consisting  of  loam,  decayed  manure,  burnt 
earth,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  Vine  manure. — D.  S. 


Iris  pumila. 

Few  plants  have  delighted  the  vrriter  more  than  the  dwarf 
Iris,  I.  pumila.  Not  that  it  is  a  remarkably  showy  plant  for 
general  garden  purposes,  although  it  is  fairly  good  in  that 
respect,  but  more  because  of  its  many  unique  characters.  It  is 
just  as  dwarf  as  can  be,  the  little  tufts  of  foliage  being  little 
more  than  6in  in  height,  and  the  bright  flowers  usually  nestle 
amongst  them.  There  are  several  varieties  of  pumila,  but  one 
of  the  best  is  a  rich  shade  of  purple.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  Iris 
to  flower  in  spring — so  early  that  its  inclinations  advance  the 
blooming  period  to  the  previous  year,  and  one  may  see  numerous 
flowers  in  late  fall— in  fact,  among  a  number  of  plants  there  are 
nearly  alw'ays  a  few  flowers  in  sight.  This  Iris  will  be  recognised 
as  being  very  valuable  for  bordering  beds  or  clumps  of  other 
Iris,  or  for  bordering  any  beds  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  species 
of  Iris  are  so  numerous  in  cultivation,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  by 
careful  selection,  to  have  a  bed  of  continuous  bloom  for  many 
months. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  systeni  of  culture  practised 
by  a  grower  at  Newport,  R.I.,  L.,S.A.,  and  .given  in  the 
“American  Florist.”  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  phofogi-aphic 
illustration  of  his  Amaryllis  in  flower  appears,  and  shows  so 
many  as  fifteen  splendid  spikes  of  strong  flowers  in  one  9in  or 
lOin  pot.  “The  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  small  brick  pit  ,3ft  deep. 
There  is  1ft  of  stone  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  about  18in  of 
rich  loam,  the  bulbs  being  planted  4in  to  5in  below  the  surface. 
Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  or  else  the  first  of 
summer,  after  the  fohage  is  off  the  bulbs.  After  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  when'the  foliage  begins  to  show,  scrape  off  some 
of  the  surface  and  top-dress;  keep  well  watered,  and  attend  to 
getting  a  good,  healthy  growth  of  foliage  during  the  winter. 
Protect  from  frost  by  banking  the  frame  and,  covering  the  saish 
with  mats,  &c.,  and  air  on  all  occasions  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  Dry  off.  in  the  summer,  allowing  no  water  until  the 
spikes  or  foliage  begin  to  appear.  The  flower  spikes  measure 
2ft  to  3ft  in  height,  so  they  want  plenty  of  head  room.” 


Acacia  Balleyana. 

The  great  genus  Acacia  numbers  among  its  many  species  many 
which  are  of  exceptional  value  horticulturally,  but  are  little 
known.  The  one  under  notice  is  not  often  seen,  but  is  a  useful 
plant.  It  grows  naturally  into  a  good-sized  tree,  and  is  quite 
distinct  in  general  appearance  from  any  other  species.  The 
whole  plant,  leaves  and  stems,  are  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue, 
the  bark  being  quite  wliite.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  2in 
long,  the  racemes  being  borne  from  every  leaf  axil  on  last  year’s 
wood.  As  in  most  other  Acacias,  the  flowers  are  yellow,  but  in 
this  case  the  shade  is  deeper  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  flowers 
with  the  earhest  set  in  Januarj',  and  the  flowers  last  in  good 
condition  several  weeks.  After  the  flowers  are  over,  it  should 
receive  a  good  hard  praning  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  to 
encourage  good  wood  for  next  year’s  flowering.  In  the 
Temperate  House  at  Kew  a  plant  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower. — W.  D. 

Daphne  Indica  rubra. 

This  precious  little  gem  seems  to  be  uncommonly  scarce  in 
the  United  States.  “  I  send  you  some  cut  sprays  of  Daphne 
indica  rubra  (writes  a  correspondent  in  an  exchange),  a  plant 
now  seldom  met  with ;  indeed,  I  'question  if  a  dozen  plants  can 
bo  found  in  the  United  States.  .  After  a  deal  of  trouble,  I 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  few  plants  from  England  last  spring. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  the  plant  was  always  as  scarce 
as  ‘  hen’s  teeth,’  and  for  the  reason  that  no  one  cared  to  take  it 
in  hand,  or  understood  its  propagation.  It  is  a  shy  rooter  at 
.all  times,  and,  moreover,  a  slow  grower..  It  comes  under  th|0 
jhead  of  greenhouse  evergreens.'  Plants  in  4in  or  oin  pots  are 
:  easily  worth  75  cents  to  doUar.  The  best  method  of  pro¬ 
pagating  this  variety  is  to  work  it  on  stocks  either  of  Daphne 
Cneorum  or  D.  laureola.  In  this  way  comparatively  vigorous 
plants  can  be  obtained,  fit  for  sale  in  one  year.  Take  a  sniff 
of  the  blooms  sent  you,  and  imagine,  if  you  will,  the  effect  of  a 
few  thou'  nd  plants  being  on  the  market  just  at  Christmas. 
One  spra,,  will  perfume  a  whole  house.  Another  case  of 
neglected  beauty.” 
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The  Seed  List. 

(  Continued  from  page  63. ) 

Tomatoes 

have  a  flowing  rather  than  an  ebbing  tide,  the  increase 
in  numbers  of  newer  kinds  and  special  selections  still  going 
on.  Becker’s  XI  All  proved  one  of  the  best  among  our 
last  season’s  selection.  It  has  a  medium-sized,  smooth, 
good  flavoured,  and  nice  looking  fruit.  The  Crop^per,  too, 
is  a  favourite,  as  is  Frogmore  Selected,  Ham  Green,  Crimson 
King,  Brooks’  Freedom,  Up-toDate,  Challenger,  and  Chemin 
Rouge.  These  are  all  standard  kinds,  grown  more  or  less 
by  everyone ;  but  who  among  the  many  growers  of  the  day, 
amateur  and  professional,  is  there  who  has  not  a  seedling 
or  selection,  either  their  own  or  that  of  some  friend,  which 
is  considered  in  some  degree  better  than  existing  named 
ones  ? 

Cabbages, 

like  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes,  rank  among  the  everyday 
necessities,  and  to  enumerate  all  the  desirable  kinds  would 
need  much  space,  and  after  they  had  all  been  brought  up 
I  think  it  would  be  a  somewhat  delicate  matter  to  say 
which  should  have  the  better  prize.  There  is,  however, 
a  very  great  unanimity  on  the  merits  of  Ellam’s,  a  variety 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  having  a  race  with  it  for 
place  and  popularity,  and  certainly  in  some  quarters  it  hag 
gained  it.  St.  John’s  Day,  Sutton’s  April,  Imperial,  Sutton’s 
and  Wheeler’s — so  widely  distinct,  and  yet  so  excellent — 
are  good  for  autumn  sowing. 

F or  winter  cutting.  Christmas  Drumhead  is  most  useful 
and  reliable,  and  the  Colew’orts  are  indispensable,  and  when 
well  grown  are  as  tender,  full-hearted,  and  good  as  Spring 
Cabbages.  Savoys  are  numerous  by  name,  and  of  late  years 
some  considerable  advances  h.ave  been  made  both  in 
character  and  season.  Bijou  is  a  favourite  for  midwinter, 
a  small,  nicely  curled,  and  hard-heartc.I  little  Cabbage  that 
is  sure  to  become  better  known.  Sutton’s  New  Year  is  a 
larger  curled  Savoy  that,  as  its  name  implies,  supply  the 
kitchen  when  the  early  plantings  ai*e  over.  It  is  then  when 
they  are  the  most  valued.  The  Dwarf  Green  Curled  is  still 
a  good  one ;  so  is  Sutton’s  Perfection.  Many  stand  by 
Gilbert’s  Universal  as  a  Savoy  of  the  finest  quality,  which 
it  undoubtedly  is. 

Onions 

are  really  multitudinous,  but  of  them  it  may  be  said  very 
timly  “  Still  they  come.’’  There  are  Onions  for  home  use. 
Onions  for  “  show,”  and  Onions  for  pickling,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  great  trial  to  have  to  choose  some,  if  either,  from  any 
catalogue,  ilie  fashion  that  now  obtains  so  strongly  among 
almost  every  class,  of  raising  a  portion  of  the  Onion  crop 
in-boxes,  has  given  a  direct  and  a  desirable  stimulus  to  the 
growth  of  the  high  class  exhibition  Onion,  of  which  Ailsa 
Craig  is  a  type. 

Almost  the  same  remark  applies  to  Cucumbers,  which 
are  numerous,  beautiful  in  shape,  varying  in  colour,  and  all, 
of  course,  of  the  better  quality.  Inferior  ones  are  not  found 
in  catalogue  descriptions,  and  certainly  nowadays  there  is 
no  need  to  find  them  growing.  It  is  almost  invidious  to 
particularise,  because  there  are  so  many  of  high  rank — 
Sensations,  Challengers,  Models,  Prolifics,  Telegraphs, 
Satisfactions,  Matchlesses,  Prizewinners,  Everydays, 
Rochfords,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Roberts. 

Lettuoea 

rp^y  give  some  little  trouble  in  picking  out  those  most  suit¬ 
able  for  the  summer,  the  soil,  and  the  taste  of  the  consumer  ; 
but  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  individual  trial  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Some  kinds  do  better  in  one  garden  than  another, 
the  flavour  of  some  give  greater  pleasure  than  others  at  the 
table,  and  the  two  sections,  Cos  and  Cabbage,  each  have 
their  adherents.  Commodore  Nutt  and  Golden  Queen  are 
small  but  first  class  for  frames  and  earliest  outdoor  cutting 
from  spring  sowings,  Paris  Market  coming  next  in  earliness. 
Sutton  s  Heartweil  and  Favourite  are  beautiful  summer 
Lettuces,  as  is  also  Supreme.  Perfect  Gem  is  a  favourite 
because  of  its  symmetrical  head,  close  heart,  and  good 
flavour.  New  York,  Dickson’s  Emperor,  Neapolitan,  and 
The  Favourite  are  curled-leaf  kinds  that  resist  summer 
droughts  well,  and  are  pleasing  in  appearance  and  flavour. 

The  superb  White  Cos  comprise  by  selection  a  very  fine 
strain  of  summer  Lettuce — self-folding,  crisp,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  sweet.  Paris  White  is  probably  a  pioneer  of  the 


Superb,  and  still  a  good  Lettuce,  as  is  also  Paris  Green. 
The  last  is  a  good  one  for  late  summer,  because  it  withstands 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  most  trying  weather  with  much 
persistency.  Sutton’s  Little  Gem  is  a  distinct  and  new 
departure  in  Cos  Lettuces,  and  Intermediate,  another  good 
kind  for  autumn  use.  Hicks’  Hardy  is  a  fine  variety  for  all 
seasons,  good  in  every  respect.  Bath  Cos  needs  no  praise. 
Imperial  Leviathan  and  Mammoth  are  other  summer 
Lettuces  that  are  favourites  with  some  because  of  their 
great  size. 

General  Observations. 

Though  in  the  majority  of  vegetables  it  is  advisable 
to  stand  by  older  proved  varieties,  it  is  well  always  to 
advance  a  step  or  two  forward  off  the  beaten  track  in 
choosing  some  of  the  newer  kinds  ;  this  not  only  encourages 
a  higher  standard  of  material,  but  increases  materially  the 
interest  in  the  garden  and  its  crops.  Anticipation  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  realisation.  Without  some  little 
aspect  of  novelty,  vegetable  gardening  becomes  dull,  mono¬ 
tonous,  and  uninspiring.  Ambition  in  the  perfection  of  his 
crops  is  a  ruling  element  in  the  life  of  the  a\erage  gardener, 
and  this  is  not  fostered  by  retrogressive  or  stationary 
methods.  Employers  do  not  always  act  wisely  in  the 
exercise  of  economy  in  the  seed  bill,  restraint  often  means 
crushed  ambition,  which  in  vegetable  cultivation  is  not 
likely  to  raise  men  to  the  higher  standard  of  proficiency. 
But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  rush 
to  the  other  extreme.  This  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet 
with  reverse.  It  is  much  better  to  move  steadily  forward 
than  to  fall  in  the  act  of  hasty  flight. — W.  S. 

- - 


Camp  Hill,  Woolton. 


This  beautiful  residence  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  high 
ground  of  Woolton,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  with  the  River 
Mersey  beyond  and  the  Welsh  mountains  in  the  distance,  giving 
a  landscape  picture  that  the  French  would  designate  as  “  ravis- 
sant.”  It  is  quite  one*  of  thei  best  kept  gardens  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Liverpool,  few  gentlemen  or  ladies  taking  a  greater 
delight  in  seeing  the  rich  horticultural  treasures  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  than  the  esteemed  and  philanthropic 
owners,  F.  H.  Gossage,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Gossage. 

In  this  they  are  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stoney,  their 
head  gardener,  a  thoroughly  practical  cultivator,  as  those  who 
havei  made  his  acquaintance  will  readily  admit.  Having  pro¬ 
mised  on  several  occasions  to  give  a  call,  I  thought  the  most 
appropriate  time  would  be  when  almost  everything  was  at  its 
best,  although  I  was  fully  aware  that  the  trj  ing  summer  weather 
must  account  for  something  being  seen  to  disadvantage ;  but  in 
this  I  w'as  agreeably  surprised — save  for  the  fact  that  the  lawns 
had  suffered  somewhat.  The  house  is  approached  by  a  long 
winding  drive,  handsomely  laid,  at  great  cost,  w’ith  asphalt,  and 
which,  from  all  appearance,  will  last  an  ordinary  lifetime  without 
repairs.  On  the  left  of  this,  a  shrubbeiy,  filled  with  the  choicest 
of  Hollies,  Evergreens,  and  Coniferse,  the  best  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  foreground,  and  a  grass  border  for  an  edging, 
possessed  many  charms  for  all  who  love  flowers  and  shrubs,  apart 
from  the  natural  appearance  as  a  whole. 

In  the  distance,  across  the  park,  the  rich  tones  of  the  Golden 
Elder  and  the  huge  trusses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  brightened 
up  the  more  sombre  subjects  associated  in  a  large  shrubbery  that 
has  recently  been  planted  to  hide  a  dingy  corner.  Useful  and 
ornamental  this  may  be  called,  as  many  of  the  best  Apples  and 
Pears  are  luxuriating  in  front,  and  already  caring  for  their  new 
quarters.  Coming  nearer  to  the  house,  a  fine  belt  of  trees  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  of  the  back  portion,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  group  of  shrubs  which  is  noticeable  at  the 
front,  the  lawn  is  gently  undulated  until  it  reaches  the  park  rails. 
Thus  there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Before 
entering  the  substantially  built  glass  houses  we  come  across  a 
bright  bit  of  flower  gardening  in  sunken  beds,  the  site  of  which 
was  once  occupied  as  a  quarry. 

The  first  house  entered  was  the  Palm  stove,  filled  with  huge 
examples  of  Kentias  chiefly,  a  narrow  stage  in  front  being  uti¬ 
lised  for  the  warmer  kinds  of  Orchids  when  in  flower,  but  at 
present  with  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  splendidly  flowered. 
Opening  out  from  this  is  a  rockwork  nook  filled  with  Ferns  and 
Begonias,  the  cool  pond  and  gravel  floors  giving  a  natural  setting. 
A  three-quarter  span  range  of  wide  houses  was  then  entered,  the 
first  being  used  as  a  conservatory-greenhouse,  and  filled  with 
Hydrangea  panioulata  grandiflora,  Francoas,  Strep tocarpus, 
Kalosanthes,  Pelargoniums  of  sorts,  Humea  elegans,  <fec.,  all 
made  a  striking  picture  of  arrangement  and  colour. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  had  all  been  gathered,  the 
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Tarieties  being  Royal  George  and  Noblesse — the  latter  a  great 
favourite  here — with  Early  Rivers  and  Stanwick  Elruge.  The 
second  house  was  heavily  cropped  with  Bellegarde  and  Noblesse 
Peaches  and  Downton  Improved  Nectarine.  The  large  vinery  is 
filled  entirely  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court. 
The  border  had  become  waterlogged,  and  Mr.  Stoney  was  obliged 
to  lift  the  roots,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a  heavy  crop 
of  bunches  and  large  berries,  the  former  of  which  were  ripening 
an  amber  hue,  and  the  latter  as  black  as  Sloes.  Tomatoes  on  the 
back  roof  were  simply  roped  with  brilliant  fruit,  as  also  was  the 
•case  wherever  one  saw  them  grown  here. 

Cannas  in  all  the  leading  sorts,  with  Begonias,  single  and 
double,  of  robust  growth,  were  fast  developing  their  gorgeous 
spikes,  and  would  be  of  immense  seiwice  later.  Orchids  are  some¬ 
what  extensively  grown,  the  fleshy  roots  and  bold  growths  pro¬ 
mising  the  onlooker  the  beauties  of  what  must  follow.  There 
were  many  superior  forms  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas  Gaskel- 
liana  and  Sanderiana,  Cypripediums  in  variety,  not  forgetting  a 
noble  plant  of  C.  Rothschildianum,  and  many  other  spikes  all 


Planting  Orchard  Trees. 


In  many  old  orchards  where  the  trees  are  decrepit  with  age 
and  past  renovating,  it  would  certainly  pay  to  discard  them 
altogether,  and  plant  fresh  trees  entirely.  It  is  not  advisable, 
however,  to  ijlant  trees  in  the  same  situation  as  that  occupied  by 
these  old  stagers,  for  the  reason  that  not  only  is  the  soil  im¬ 
poverished,  but  it  will  be  -extremely  dry,  and  some  time  would 
elapse  before  it  could  be  brought  into  a  suitable  condition.  Some 
previous  preparation  of  such  positions  is  necessary ;  not  less  than 
three,  but  better  six  months  is  a  good  period,  if  no  other  position 
can  be  assigned  the  trees.  If  not  absolutely  essential  to  plant  in 
the  same  spot,  stations  may  be  prepared,  say  midway  between  the 
old  trees,  if  planted  as  orchard  trees  should  be,  not  less  than 
20ft  apart.  The  stations  should  be  8ft  in  diameter.  Remove  the 
turf  and  top  soil,  placing  it  on  one  side,  then  break  up  the  soil 
below  to  the  depth  of  3ft,  the  lowmr  foot  being  the  subsoil, 


told  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  Two  useful  span-roofed 
houses  are  specially  kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  miscellaneous  decorative  stove  plants,  amongst 
the  latter  being  Acalypha  Sanderae,  Ixora  coccinea  superba,  richly 
coloured  Crotons,  &c.  Gloxinias  could  scarcely  be  overrated. 
Two  other  large  houses  once  used  as  vineries  complete  the  list. 
The  roof  portion  is  fully  taken  up  with  L’Ideale  and  W.  A. 
Richardson  Roses,  strong^  vigorous,  and  without  an  insect  or 
disease.  On  the  back  wall  a  capit.^  Marechal  Niel  is  growing, 
whilst  underneath  greenhouse  plants  grow  and  enjoy  the  position. 

Useful  pits  and  frames  were  stocked  with  an  abundance  of 
various  plants.  Apart  from  other  outside  features,  two  are 
worth  recording,  viz.,  a  superb  hedge  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  all  its  glory,  also  the  many 
charming  beds  of  Carnations  of  such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Uriah  Pike,  White  Rosette,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Salamander. 
Chrysanthemums  (of  which  about  eight  hundred  are  grown)  could 
not  have  looked  more  promising.  The  fruit  crop  of  all  kinds  is 
of  the  best,  a  row  of  cordon  Pears  planted  two  years  ago  are  now 
giving  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come.  Vegetable  quarters  are 
fully  equipped  with  an  assortment  of  the  best  varieties,  and  alto¬ 
gether  there  is  a  neatness  in  everything  that  reflects  the  utmost 
credit  upon  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Stoney  and  his  staff,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  much  pleasure  te  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cossage. — R.  P.  R. 


which  is  best  broken  up  to  act  as  drainage.  Two  feet  in  depth  of 
well  broken  up  soil  will  form  a  good  rooting  medium,  and  pre¬ 
pared  now,  should  soon  become  consolidated  for  spring  planting. 
Standard  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  should  be  planted 
30ft  apart.  Half-standards  may  be  half  the  distance.  The 
following  are 

Good  Varieties  to  Plant. 

Culinary  Apples  may  include  Warner’s  King,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  or  Wellington,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  New  Northern  Greening. 
Dessert  Apples  might  be  represented  by  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Feam’s  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Irish  Peach,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Standard  and  half-standard 
Pears  should  include  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle,  Fertility,  and  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle.  Of  Plums,  plant  Victoria,  Rivers’  Prolific,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  The  Czar,  Monarch,  and  Pershore. 

Cherries  for  orchards  should  not  be  planted  except  as  dwarf 
trees,  which  can  be  protected  from  birds  by  nets  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  Early  Rivers,  Early  Black  Bigarreau,  May  Duke,  and 
Black  Tartarian  are  good  varieties.  Plant  half-standard, 
pyramid,  or  bush  trees.  Immediately  after  planting  the  trees 
should  be  securely  staked,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  wind 
rocking  them  and  preventing  them  rooting. — Hants. 
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Ctiiysantheraums  from  Australia. 


To  judge  from  varieties  now  blossoming  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  our  kinsmen  “  down  under  ”  appear  to  be  those  the 
most  likely  to  effect  improvements  in  our  favoured  autumn 
flower.  A  few  years  back  the  finest  of  the  novelties  came  from 
France;  then  home-raised  seedlings  partially  ousted  those  from 
that  source.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  Australie  is  a  long  way  first ; 
and  this  owing  principally  to  the  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Pockett  as  a  raiser.  This  gentleman  was  recently  in  England. 
Whether  or  not  he  saw  finer  developments  than  in  Australia  I 
hope  he  will  state,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  grander  varie¬ 
ties  will  anywhere  be  found  than  his  own,  which  flower  at  the 
Earlswood  Nursery,  Redhill.  Mr.  Pockett  must  possess  remark¬ 
able  skill  as  a  hybridist,  or  the  conditions  of  Australian  weather 
are  specially  suitable  to  this  flower. 

Not  so  long  as  four  years  back  Mr.  Wells  desired  his  friend  to 
“  send  over  some  dark  ones,”  and  truly  they  are  here.  One  kind 
is  almost  black  in  its  intensity  of  maroon;  another  quite  a  blue 
shade  of  plum  colour.  The  “  Blue  Chrysanthemum,”  therefore, 
may  not  be  a  myth  so  very  long,  with  a  climate  and  a  raiser  who 
can  together  manipulate  the  shades  of  colour  so  well.  I  hope  to 
make  more  than  this  passing  reference  to  the  deep-coloured 
novelties  later  on  in  the  year,  when  they  are  tested.  At 
present  they  bear  only  marks  which  are  hardly  intelligible  to  the 
reader.  One  sort,  however,  is  named  ;  this  is  a  yellow 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett, 

a  flower  of  exceptional  beauty.  The  colour  is  a  soft  and  pleasing 
shade,  the  form  most  handsome.  It  has  long  drooping  florets,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Carnot  family.  These  build  up  a  flower 
of  extra  depth  and  width,  and  with  a  superb  -finish.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  dwarf,  with  leafage  like  a  well  known  kind,  Nellie 
Pockett,  and  every  bloom  opens  well.  ..The  finest  examples,  how¬ 
ever,  are  from  second  crown  buds.  This  sort  all  exhibitors  must 
have  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  prize  for  the  premier  flower  of 
the  show.  Amateurs,  too,  must  possess  it.  because  it  is  easy  to 
grow.  Phyllis  is  another  magnificent  show  flower.  Those  who 
remember  the  variety  Robert  Owen  can  form  an  idea  what  the 
new  one  is  like  if  they  imagine  a  bloom  of  similar  incurving  shape 
and  shade  of  colour,  but  double  the  size.  The  habit  is  robust. 
This  is  from  another  Australian  raiser,  Mr.  Brunning. 

W.  R.  Church 

is  a  very  fine  variety  of  massive  and  graceful  build.  The  florets 
are  broad  and  long  and  inclined  to  reflex.  It  is  not  wanting  in 
substance,  and  it  is  of  easy  culture.  The  colour  is  rosy  crimson 
with  bronze  reverse.  It  is  dwarf,  with  capital  foliage.  Among 
the  largest  is  Matthew  Smith,  one  flower  of  which  measured  lOin 
across  as  it  was  opening  on  the  plant.  It  is  a  bronzy-yellow 
bloom,  recurving  in  shape.  This,  too,  is  easy  to  grow,  and  every 
bloom  opens  well.  C.  J.  Salter  is  a  light  yellow  of  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions,  and  a  rare  one  to  last.  Its  flowers  contain  numberless 
florets,  which  when  opening  look  like  quills,  but  they  finish  a 
bloom  of  double  form,  incurving  in  the  centre,  with  a  long,  loose 
outer  fringe,  which  hangs  down.  Nellie  Pockett  is  a  creamy 
white  bloom,  and  is  a  sort  now  well  known  and  deservedly 
popular.  So,  too,  is  Australie,  but  sports  from  the  last-named 
demand  attention,  although  Australia  cannot  claim  them ;  one, 
a  white,  having  originated  in  France,  another,,  a  pearl-pink,  being 
obtained  at  home.  The  first, 

Madame  Herrewege, 

is  very  fine,  as  the  florets  droop  considerably  more  than  they  do 
in  the  type.  This  makes  the  flowers  remarkable  in  depth.  There 
is  just  a  shade  of  green  in  the  white.  Mrs.  J.  Cleeve,  the  other 
sport  like  the  type,  is  incurving,  and  as  the  colour  is  pearl  pink 
instead  of  lilac,  as  in  Australie,  this  may  be  termed  a  decided 
gain  as  an  exhibition  flower.  The  variety  Lord  Ludlow  is  very 
fine.  It  has  every  quality  a  cultivator  could  ,  wish.  The  colour 
is  rich,  and  the  form  of  the  flower  handsome.  It  is  large,  and 
the  plant  of  first  rate  growth.  For  late-struck  cuttings  and  one 
bloom  on  a  ijlant  this  sort  is  well  adapted.  By  this  means  one  may 
obtain  magnificent  specimens.  J.  R.  Epton  is  a  valuable  kind, 
bearing  bright  yellow  flowers.  These  are  extra  large  and  grace¬ 
fully  formed,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  a  trifle  late  for  early 


shows.  In  the  early  stages  the  plants  are  rather  weakly,  but  as 
the  season  goes  on  they  gain  in  strength,  and  become  among  the 
strongest.  This  sort  is  now  fairly  well  known.  Oceana,  once  a 
favourite,  is  still  fine,  but  not  often  seen  at  its  be.st.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  another  old  Australian  variety.  Pride  of  Madfqrd. 
Others,  like  Ernest  Bettisworth,  C.I.V.,  rich  rosy  purple;  Milli- 
cent  Richardson,  purple  with  lilac  reverse,  are  huge  flowers  which 
will  sure  to  be  seen  in  good  condition  later.  Lady  Roberts, 
again,  is  a  variety  with  a  great  reputation.  It  is  now  only  in  its 
early  stages  of  openins,  but  the  colours,  crimson  and  yellow,  are 
especially  rich. — H.  S.,  Woking.  [These  notes  w'ere  written 
early  in  the  Chrysanthemum  season.  What  has  “  H.  S.”  to  say 
of  this  season’s  English-raised  seedlings? — Ed.] 

Godfrey’s  Winter  Queen. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries, 
Devon,  staged  a  group  of  cut  blooms  of  this  new  Chry-santhemuiUj 
which  was  honoured  with  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal.  The  collec¬ 
tion  included  some  200  handsome  blooms,  very  large  for  so  late 
in  the  season,  full,  .solid,  fresh,  and  nearly  white.  There  is 
just  the  suspicion  of  cream  shade,  or  of  that  delightful  tint 
found  in  Mrs.  Mease  variety,  which,  by  the  way.  Winter  Queen 
resembles  in  many  points.  The  petals  have  that  graceful  curling 
form  and  droop  seen  in  Mrs.  Mease.  The  variety  is  a  seedling, 
and  comes  into  flower  about  Christmas,  remaining  good,  wdie-n 
properly  treated,  till  the  present  date.  We  can  predict  a  future 
for  it  as  a  bush  variety  for  market  growers,  and  for  private 
gardens  as  being  most  useful  in  producing  late  blooms. 


Notes  Regarding  Tuberoses. 


The  proper  name  of  this,  the  most  fragrant  of  flowers,  is 
Polianthes  tuberosa ;  but  we  must  not  confound  the  first  name 
with  our  common  Polyanthus  in  the  borders,  although  the  one 
will  readily  put  us  in  mind  of  the  other.  Whenever  you  see  anthes 
or  anthus  at  the  and  of  a  name  of  this  sort  it  means  a  flower,  and 
is  taken  from  anthe,  the  Greek  word  for  flower ;  poly  is  also  a 
Greek  word  signifying  many,  so  that  the  two  words  put  together 
will  mean — manyflowered.  But  the  fir,st  name  of  the  Tuberose  is 
spelt  differently,  and  has  a  widely  different  meaning.  It  is 
from  polls,  the  Greek  for  a  city,  and  anthe,  that  is,  “  the  city 
flower  ”  ;  because,  as  I  suppose,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
ought  to  grow'  it  every  year  for  their  tall  windows  and  staircases ! 
And.  surely,  if  they  can  manage  that  in  the  city,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it  wdiere  the  air  is  more  pure  and  healthy. 

The  first  Tuberose  that  came  to  Europe  was  a  single  flower 
from  some  of  the  more  temperate  regions  in  India ;  and  the 
double  one,  wdiich  we  now  grow'  so  extensively,  was  first  raised 
from  seeds  in  Holland — that  land  of  bulbs;  and  to  show  you  one 
of  the  great  changes  which  civilisation  brought  about,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  heavy  Dutchman  who  first  raised  this  double  Tube¬ 
rose,  was  so  selfish,  that  he  wmuld  not  part  with  any  of  the  roots 
for  many  years — not  even  after  he  had  propagated  them  in  such 
numbers  as  to  have  more  than  he  could  plant.  He  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  his  overstock  of  them,  that  he  might  have  the 
vanity  to  boast  of  being  the  only  person  in  Europe  who  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  such  treasures!  I  would  mention  his  name,  were  I  not 
afraid  that  some  of  his  descendants  might  hear  of  the  sad  legacy 
he  thus  left  them.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  a  more  pleasant 
theme. 

The  Tuberose  never  flowers  but  once  from  the  same  root,  and ' 
if  it  shoots  up  a  flow'er  stem  without  producing  any" 
flowers  at  all  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  it  had  produced 
flowers,  and  it  will  not  even  shoot  up  a  flow'er  stem  again  next 
year ; '  neither  will  the  offsets,  bulbs,  or  tubers  wdiich  are 
numerously  produced  round  the  old  root,  do  any  good  with  us  in' 
pots;  but  the  whole  must  be  thrown  away  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  a  fresh  lot  bought'  in  every  spring.  A  person  curious 
for  experiments,  however,  might  grow'  the  roots  in  this  country' 
so  as  to  flower  them  after  the  second  year,  as  strong  as  the  Italian 
roots — for  they  are  all  imported  annually  from  America  or 
Italy.  The  thing  has  been  done  successfully  in  England  a' 
hundred  yeai’s  since,  but  they  are  now  so  cheap  that  w'e  never 
think  of  reaidng  them  for  ourselves.  Tlie  w'ay  they  used  to  nurse  •’ 
them  in  England' w'as  by  picking  off  the  strongest  of  the  offsets 
from  the  flowering  roots  about  'the  time  of  potting  in  the  spring  ■ 
and  planting  them  bin  or  6in  apart  every  way,  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
in  light  rich  mould.  Those  wdio  had  a  Cucumber  light  to  spare, 
would,  of  course,  place  it  over  the  young  Tuberoses,  till  the  May 
frosts  W'ere  over ;  and  those  who  had  not  that  convenience  would  . 
hoop  over  the  bed  with  slender  rods,  and  cover  them  at  night' 
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with  mats,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  others  would  make  little 
neat  hedges  round  the  bed  with  Spruce  or  Furze  boughs — the 
latter  an  excellent  barrier  against  rats  and  mice.  All  that  the 
young  Tuberoses  needed  after  the  frost  and  coverings  were  gone, 
was  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather ;  and  as  the  frost  would  kill  the  roots,  the 
bed  was  duly  thatched  with  a  foot  thick  of  straw  as  soon  as  any 
danger  appeared  in  the  autumn,  all  the  leaves  being  first  cut  off, 
for  fear  they  would  get  mouldy  under  the  thatch,  and  carry  the 
damp  down  to  the  roots  and  destroy  them ;  for  it  would  not  do 
at  all  to  take  up  the  tubers  then,  as  they  had  long  soft  roots 
that  could  not  be  dried  or  cut  off  without  rotting  the  tubers; 
but  in  about  three  months  afterwards  these  roots,  and  the  Tube¬ 
roses  themselves,  were  ripe  enough  to  be  handled  without  any 
danger,  and  in  February  they  used  to  take  them  up,  so  as  not  to 
grow  too  soon  to  be  nipped  by  the  frost,  preserving  aU  their  long 
roots,  and  placing  them  in  dry  sand,  or  very  dry  earth,  till  April ; 
then  planting  on  a  slight  hotbed,  as  in  the  first  instance,  with 
sheltering,  weeding,  watering,  and  thatching  as  before,  and 
taking  them  up  again  next  February  to  be  planted  out  for 
flowering — always  at  the  same  distances  from  each  other,  and 
the  top  of  the  tubers  not  more  than  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

In  this  second  season,  many  of  them  would  push  up  their 
slender  flower  stems  from  2ft  to  4ft  long,  and  produce  from 
eighteen  to  two  dozen  of  their  charming,  sweet-scented  flowers ; 
and,  to  have  some  indoors  as  well,  they  would  take  up  part  of 
the  stock  carefully  with  a  trowel  when  the  flower  buds  were 
beginning  to  open,  put  them  into  pots,  and  by  careful  watering 
and  shading  them  for  a  few  days,  they  would  soon  recover  this 
check.  Those  that  did  not  flower  the  first  year  would  be  very 
strong  next  season  ;  and  once  the  first  batch  came  into  flower, 
there  would  always  be  a  succession'  afterw'ards  every  year.  Every 
time  they  were  taken  up  the  offsets  would  be  taken  off  them, 
except  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  to  be  grown  for  stock  ;  and 
when  the  tuber  once  flowered,  these  stock  offsets  would  be  planted 
separately,  to  undergo  the  same  routine  as  their  parent.  There 
is  no  more  trouble  in  all  this  than  there  is  in  rearing  a  bed  of 
ridge  Cucumbers,  and  he  is  a  poor  gardener  who  cannot  do  that 
in  England  after  the  middle  of  April.  Half-spent  dung  from 
the  linings  of  a  Cucumber  bed,  or  any  refuse  of  that  sort,  would 
be  good  enough  to  begin  the  young  Tuberose  with.  Such  a  bed 
should  be  made  in  an  open  trench  in  some  warm  corner,  packing 
in  the  dung  tightly,  sO'  as  not  to  settle  much  or  unequally  after¬ 
wards.  About  2ft  deep  of  dung  would  be  thick  enough,  and 
carried  up  to  near  the  surface.  When  the  heat  became  steady 
and  not  too  strong,  the  bed  should  be  covered  a  foot  thick  with 
light  rich  soil,  and  then  planted  with  the  offset  tubers,  leaving 
the  crowns,  or  top  part,  an  inch  below  the  surface.  The  frame 
and  light  would  then  be  put  over  it,  and  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
thrust  down  into  the  bed,  to  be  drawn  every  other  day  for 
a  fortnight  or  so,  to  ascertain  that  the  dung  did  not  heat 
too  violently,  for  if  it  did,  it  might  greatly  injure  the  Tube¬ 
roses,  if  it  did  not  roast  them  altogether.  The  safest  way  to 
check  such  violent  heat  is  to  make  holes  in  the  bed  here  and 
there,  and  pour  down  water  from  the  spout  of  a  watering-pot, 
but  not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  chilling  so  small  a  bed. 
The  Tuberoses  would  not  require  any  water  till  their  leaves  were 
■well  up,  and  not  much  of  it  afterwards,  except  in  dry  weather. 
There  is  one  point  in  this  old  way  of  growing  the  Tuberoses  for 
ourselves  which  I  think  a  great  improvement  on  the  present 
fashion  of  buying  our  supply  of  them  from  abroad,  and  that  is 
the  preservation  of  their  roots.  It  does  not  require  a  prophet 
to  foresee  that  if  we  could  obtain  those  fine  long  roots,  which  the 
Tuberose  makes,  in  good  preservation,  the  tubers  would  produce 
much  larger  flowers  than  they  do  at  present,  and  in  greater 
numbers.  The  beautiful  old-fashioned  bulb  called  Tigridia,  or 
Tiger  Flower,  would  answer  remarkably  well  under  the  above 
treatment,  and  no  doubt  many  other  half-hardy  bulbs  besides. 

The  only  secret  in  growung  the  Tuberose,  which  we  buy  at  the 
seed  shops,  without  the  help  of  a  pit  or  hotbed,  is  to  begin 
early  with  them,  say  the  first  week  in  April ;  to  strip  off  all  the 
little  offsets  that  grow  in  a  ring  round  the  bottom,  for  these 
must  suck  their  nourishment  from  the  parent  tuber,  and  that 
extra  food  had  better  go  to  enlarge  our  flowers  ;  to  plant  only  one 
in  a  small  pot  of  not  more  than  4in  in  diameter,  with  very  good 
drainage,  and,  if  possible,  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  moss  placed  over 
the  drainage,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  soil 
getting  down  among  the  crocks,  and  for  supplying  the  tips  of  the 
roots,  which  are  sure  to  work  down  as  far  as  they  can,  with  uni¬ 
form  moisture.  They  will  do  better  with  moderate  watering  in 
a  steady  way  than  with  large  doses  at  certain  intervals.  The 
soil  must  be  light  and  open,  and  any  common  soil  can  be  made  so 
by  adding  sand  to  it ;  and  a  little  leaf  mould,  or  the  refuse  of 
rotten  wood,  will  both  open  and  enrich  a  stiffish  soil,  if  no  better 
can  be  had  for  potting.  Ihis  soil,  or  compost,  should  be  neither 
dry  nor  wet  when  first  used,  but  just  to  feel  damp  to  the  hand, 
and  I  am  altogether  against  the  bad  practice  of  watering  dry 
bulbs  or  tubers  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  So  doing  is  just  like 
burying  a  man  alive,  and  putting  plenty  of  roast  beef  and  strong 
ale  in  his  coffin.  A  root  or  bulb  that  will  keep  safe  month  after 
month  in  a  drawer  or  paper  bag.  will  surely  wait  a  wmek  or  ten 


days  after  potting  without  water,  or  until  it  can  make  some 
roots  and  leaves  to  make  use  of  the  water.  Its  own  juices,  and  the 
jiatural  dampness  of  the  soil,  will  be  stimulus  enough  for  any  plant 
of  this  kind  that  ever  I  heard  of  till  it  pushes  up  a  few  leaves  above 
the  earth.  The  Tuberose  is  very  fastidious  in  this  respect,  and 
if  it  is  once  swamped  with  water  in  its  early  ijrogress,  no  coaxing 
will  induce  it  to  flower  that  season,  if  grown  in  a  pot.  When 
grown  over  a  hotbed,  where  the  roots  can  spread  in  all  directions, 
it  is,  of  course,  less  susceptible  of  such  injui-y.— B.  D. 


-**m.*- 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’.  There  awa’.” 

At  Feltham,  in  the  autumn,  I  ^made  note  of  few  Dahlias  of 
great  attractiveness.  Charles  Woodbridge  was  one,  and  this 
secured  for  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  a  gold  medal  when  first  sent 
out.  It  re  most  useful  as  a  bedder,  and  has  crimson  blooms  and 
radiating  (Cactus)  petals.  The  old  Glare  of  the  Garden  -R^as  also 
in  evidence;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Laverstock  Beauty,  Matchless, 
and  Sylvia,  the  latter  being  one  that  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
for  supplying  cut  flowers  in  Berlin  gardens.  Pompons  are  now 
scarcely  cultivated,  although,  at  the  same  time,  a  goodly  selection 
of  varieties  are  grown.  The  most  floriferous  and  showy  of  this 
latter  section  include  Lily  Wheeler,  Little  Dorrit,  Fairy  Tales, 
Alary  Durie,  Mrs.  Minna,  and  Miss  Nelly.  Amongst  the  Pyre- 
thrums  the  beautiful  Aphrodite  Avas  especially  conspicuous, 
though  here  also  the  selection  is  representative.  Outdoor  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  in  numerous  varieties  and  doing  well.  Long 
borders  of  herbaceous  plants  ivere  a  special  feature,  and  none 
more  beau-tiful,  at  least  so  far  as  foliage  alone  can  be  accounted 
of,  than  Iris  pallida  foliis  variegata.  Gyneriums,  or,  as  they  are 
now  more  correctly  named,  Cortaderias,  as  well  as  many  other 
ornamental  grass-leaved  plants,  met  the  view  prominently.  The 
Verbascums  had  passed,  but  their  withered  remains  ivere  still 
upheld.  The  ever-flowering  Dicentra  eximia  and  the  deep  choco¬ 
late-purple  leaAmcl  Oxalis  purpurea  were  two  of  the  prettiest  sub¬ 
jects  one  could  have  selected.  Plumbago  Larpentse  in  great  beds, 
with  its  blue  floivers,  furnished  a  most  pleasing  shoAv.  Along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  French  raihvays  this  dwarf  and  vigorous 
plant  literally  smothers  acres  of  surface.  That  handsome  and 
very  useful  neAV  climbing  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  Avith  its 
numerous  dependent  trusses  of  pink  or  rose-pink  floAvers,  AA'as 
included,  and  Avas  doing  Avell.  It  Avas  brought  originally,  Ave 
believe,  from  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  Germany.  Another 
SAveet  plant  for  the  hardy  floAver  border  bore  the  name  Stokesia 
cyanea,  and  closely  resembles  Callistephus  hortensis.  A  Avhole 
line  of  the  Double  White  Arabis,  Avhich  is  much  too  little  knoAA’n, 
bordered  a  lengthy  strip  of  ground.  When  seen  in  the  height  of 
summer  this  furnishes  a  splendid  dAvarf  plant,  closely  resembling 
a  small  East  Lothian  Stock. 

Of  the  perennial  Phloxes,  the  best  Avere  Flocon  de  Neige, 
Stendhal,  Sylphide,  an^l  W.  Robinson.  Delphinium  Voltaire  is 
also  Avorthy  of  note.  One  must  likeAvise  include  amongst  the 
Phloxes  such  varieties  as  Ruby,  Pantheon,  Montagnard,  Adonis, 
Albato,  Coquelico,  Flambeau,  Le  Mahdi,  Leonard  de  Vince,  and 
Bocolyine.  One  of  the  best  CEnotheras  is  that  named  acaulis, 
Avith  large  and  pure  Avhite  floAvers ;  it  delights  in  a  sandy  soil. 
Double  and  single  Violets  are  also  a  feature  at  Feltham;  AAdiile  of 
Nymphseas,  all  the  neAver  sorts  are  included.  It  is  proposed  to 
furnish  larger  and  more  suitable  quarters  for  them.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  of  Oncocyclus  Irises  are  groAvn  in  pots  to 
floAvmr  under  glass.  Another  graceful  plant  was  noted  under  pot 
culture,  and  which  Messrs.  Ware  possess  a  fine  stock  of — namely, 
Milla  biflora.  It  has  Avhite  stariy  flowers  of  very  simple  form. 
And  the  beautiful  ever-floAvering  Lithospermum  prostratum 
formed  quite  a  gay  little  mass  of  blue  colour.  DiantliAis  Knappi 
is  a  yelloAV  flowering  single  variety,  -very  tasty  ;  Cyclamen  hederse- 
folia  album  is  a  charming  dAvarf  subject,  and  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hardy  members  of  the  genus.  &hortia  galegifolia  has 
yet  to  make  headway  throughout  the  country  ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
subject,  Avith  shiny,  roundly  formed  leaves  and  pretty  white 
flowers,  with  fringed  petals  on  slender  but  nearly  erect  stalks — 
obtains  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  and  space.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  simple,  stellate  form,  about  2in  across  and  pure 
Avhite.  Ajuga  metallica  crispa,  a  novelty  of  late  years,  is  also 
grown.  The  collections  of  Primulas  and  Campanulas  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  best  and  most  useful  varieties  for  general  uses — 
hardy  plants  being,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  special  divisions  of 
the  firm’s  trade.  "Chrysopsis  aurea  Rutheri,  a  yelloAv  Californian 
Compo.site,  Avas  noted  as  worthy  of  special  mention.  Rainondia 
pyrenaica  and  its  white  variety  were  each  seen  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  the  batch  including  a  numerous  selection  of  plants. 
R.  Vatalire  is  a  species  little  known,  and  the  ruddy  floAvered 
Ourisia  coccinea  is  as  yet  a  gem  for  the  ardent  specialists  only. 
— Wandering  Willie. 
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Roses  for  Autumn  Blooms.* 

The  era  of  autumn-blooming  Roses  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  introduction  of  the  Bengal  or  Chinese 
Rose  (Rosa  indica)  from  the  East  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (1789),  and  it  is  to  this  Rose  and  its  descendants — 
direct  or  hybridised  with  other  species — that  we  owe  the  best 
autumnals  of  to-day.  It  is  true  that  the  Musk  Rose,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  late-flowering  species,  were  already 
in  English  gardens,  but  the  flowers  were  comparatively  in¬ 
significant,  "and  only  fitfully  produced.  The  Roses  of  the 
West  were  essentially  summer  flowers  ;  and  hence  by  the 
earlier  poets  and  painters  they  are  linked  with  sentiments 
and  associations  of  early  summertide.  Shakespeare  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  ; 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  Rose 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May’s  new-fangled  shows, 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  pluck 
blooms  of  (^loire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Lambard,  and  other 
favourite  Roses  at  Christ¬ 
mas  from  plants  out  of 
doors  on  walls  and  other 
sheltered  positions  in  the 
garden.  Without  doubt, 
ever  since  the  Rose  enjoyed 
the  serious  attention  of  the 
horticulturist,  Roses  in 
autumn  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated,  especially  in  large 
gardens,  coming  as  they  do 
at  a  time  of  year  when  so 
many  of  their  owners  are  in 
residence,  with  the  leisure 
to  admire  the  beauties  of 
the  surroundings  of  their 
country  homes.  In  1812  was 
raised,  in  the  gardens  of  St. 

Cloud,  near  Paris,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  crimson  Rose,  named 
by  the  raiser  Rose  du  Roi. 

This  Rose  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  of  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  a  group 
which,  having  increased  in 
variety,  held  almost  undis¬ 
puted  sway  from  the  middle 
till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
.last  century. 

In  the  first  edition  of 
“  The  Rose  Garden,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1848,  we  find 
enumerated  and  described 
188  varieties  of  Bourbon 
Roses,  145  varieties  of  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  106  varieties 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
upwards  of  100  varieties  of 
Chinese  Roses,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  autumn-flowering 
classes ;  but  when  representative 
exhibited  at  the  meetings  of  this 


the  time  has  come  for  June  to  share  with  September  her 
proud  pre-eminence  as  the  ‘‘  month  of  Roses,”  and  that  there 
will  not  be  wanting  poets  of  the  future  who  will  sing  the 
charms  of  the  Roses  of  the  autumn,  those  chaste  and  richly- 
htied  blossoms  which  so  gratefully  prolong  the  season  of  the 
queen  of  flowers,  and  maintain  the  garden  ga.y  with  their  soft 
and  glowdng  colours  until  the  icy  hand  of  winter  finally 
closes  in  upon  us. 

As  indicating  the  large  measure  in  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Chinese  Rose  for  the  best  autumnals  of  to-day,  it  may 
be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  the  original  type  that  we  possess,  the  Tea- 
scented  Rose  and  its  varieties  (R.  indica  odorata)  are  a  group 
of  the  same  species,  whilst  to  the  union  of  the  Tea  Rose 
with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (and  pei-haps  a  few  varieties  of 
other  species)  we  owe  the  comparatively  recent  class  of 
Hybrid  Teas  which  are  so  deservedly  popular.  Again,  the 
Musk  Rose,  crossed  with  the  Chinese  (their  progeny  in  some 
cases  again  crossed  with  the  Tea  Rose),  has  given  us  the 
lovely  cluster-flowered  Noisette  Roses ;  the  Chinese  Rose 
crossed  with  the  Four  Seasons,  or  Damask  Perpetual,  has 
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groups  began  to  be 
Society,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  since,  it  was  rare  to  find  admirers  of  the  national 
flower  who  had  cultivated  it  with  this  especial  object  in 
view.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  number  of  really  hand¬ 
some  autumn-blooming  Roses  has  largely  increased,  and 
to  what  a  state  of  perfection  in  beauty  of  form  and  colour 
they  have  attained  may  be  judged  of  from  the  collections 
w'hich  have  been  exhibited  from  time  to  time  in  this  hall. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  long  and  warm  summers  of  the  last 
few  years  have  greatly  favoured  the  development  of  the 
autuinn  flowers,  especially  in  the  Chinese,  Tea-scented,  and 
Hybrid  Tea-scented  sections  ;  indeed,  on  October  10  last 
year,  these  particular  classes  at  Waltham  Cross  were  as  full 
V  height  of  summer,  whilst  the  quality  of 

the  blooms  was  extraordinarily  good.  But.  making  due 
allowance  for  these  especially  favourable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  we  are  certainly  much  better  off  in  respect  of  autumn¬ 
blooming  Roses  than  we  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  think 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Arthur  William  Paul  (Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  Son), 
September  24,  1901.  Printed  in  vol.  xxvi  ,  parts  2  and  3. 


given  us  the  Bourbon  Roses  which  were  so  popular  fifty  years, 
ago,  and  which  still  furnish  some  excellent  autumnals,  whilst 
the  beautiful  Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses,  so  valuable  for  mass¬ 
ing  and  for  edgings  in  the  autumn  Rose  garden,  are  supposed 
to  owe  their  origin  to  the  crossing  of  the  Chinese  or  Tea 
Roses,  with  the  stronger  growing  summer-flowering  Multi¬ 
flora  Roses. 

Even  in  some  of  the  best  autumn-blooming  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petuals  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  traces  of  Chinese  or 
Bourbon  blood  either  directly  or  through  the  Damask  Per¬ 
petuals.  The  earlier  varieties  of  the  Tea-scented  Rose 
were  no  doubt  too  delicate  for  general  planting  out  of  doors, 
but  of  late  years,  thanks  to  judicious  cross-breeding  and 
selection,  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken 
place,  and,  although  some  of  the  more  recent  introductions 
may  be  lacking  in  the  grace  of  habit  and  delicacy  of  perfume 
of  the  earlier  varieties,  the.v  more  than  make  amends  for 
decorative  purposes  by  their  hardier  constitution,  their 
greater  variety  and  richness  of  colour,  and  their  excessive 
freedom  in  blooming. 

Next  to  the  Chinese  Rose  and  its  variations  and  descend¬ 
ants  above  indicated,  the  most  important  class  as  autumnal 
bloomers  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  A  few  years  ago  the- 
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Pear,  UYedale’s  St.  Germain. 


varieties  of  this  class  ranked  very  highly  among  autumn 
Roses,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  been  some¬ 
what  eclipsed  of  late  by  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas.  As  a 
class,  however,  it  is  still  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  late 
flowering,  for  although  many  of  its  varieties  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  sufficient  flowers  in  autumn  to  produce 
any  great  effect  in  the  garden,  such  favourites  as  Alfred 
Colomb,  Ella  Gordon,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and 
others  are  of  great  excellence  . 

Among  the  minor  classes  of  Roses,  several  of  the  Rugosa 
Roses  are  good  autumnals,  and  they  are  further  valuable 
for  their  extreme  hardiness.  They  successfully  withstand 
severe  frost,  and  are  often  found  to  thrive  well  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  large  towns,  and  under  other  unfavourable  con¬ 
ditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Several  of  them  also  possess  an 
additional  attraction  in  the  showy  heps  which  succeed  the 
flowers.  Other  good  autumnal  blooming-species  are  the 
Microphylla  and  Macartney  Roses,  which,  however,  are 
rather  tender,  and  succeed  best  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  ; 
the  Perpetual  Moss  Roses,  which  as  yet  do  not  appear  to 
have  attained  to  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  their  summer¬ 


I  that  this  habit  could  be  perpetuated.  It  was  no  doubt  due- 
j  to  the  long  warm  summer,  broken  by  a  cool  wet  week  at  the 
commencement  of  August,  and  followed  by  another  spell  of' 
I  warm  weather,  which  caused  the  plants  to  start  into  a  second: 
growth,  and  to  produce  flowering  shoots  from  already  well- 
ripened  and  developed  eyes.  We  also  read  in  the  papers  last 
January  of  an  autumn-blooming  form  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler,  which  I  think  may  be  referable  to  the  same  cause, 
although,  of  course,  this  is  conjectural. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Apropos  oi  the  extraordinary  weight  and  size  to  which  Pear 
Uveda'es  St.  Germain  (or  Belle  Angevine,  as  it  is  called  in- 
France)  attams,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  some  thirty 

years  ago  there  was  to  be- 
seen  in  Solomon’s  shop  win- 
doAv  (Covent  Garden)  a  dozen, 
of  the  fruit  ticketed  at  from 
one  to  tiyo  guineas  apiece; 
they  Aveighed  collectively 
about  361b.  Mr.  Solomon,  I 
believe,  was  offered  thirty 
guineas  for  the  lot,  but 
chose  to  keep  them  for  let¬ 
ting  out  to  dinner  parties. 
At  a  South  Kensington  ex¬ 
hibition  in  1874,  M.  Brehaut, 
of  Guernsey,  exhibited  six 
fruit.s  of  this  Pear,  weighing 
2(ilb :  the  largest  fruit 

weighed  exactly  olb,  and 
measuri'd  2()in  in  circum¬ 
ference.  They  were  declared 
to  have  been  grown  on  a 
single  cordon  tree,  yet  one 
cf  the  fruits  n  eighed  51b  I 
"Ihie  figures  on  pages  86  and 
87  are  from  photographs  of  a 
tree  at  Weston  House,  Earl 
Camperdown’s  residence  near 
Shipston-on-Stour,  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  and  w  here  his  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  J.  Mastersoii,  so 
ablj'  cultivates  hardy  fruits 
cf  all  kinds.  The  winter 
view  of  the  Pear  presents  a 
capital  object  lesson  in  care¬ 
ful  training,  and  should  be 
an  incentive  to  young  men 
who  are  busily  engaged  in  the 
pruning  and  nailing  of  wall 
trees  out  of  doors  at  this 
season. — G. 

The  practice  of  hiring  out 
these  monstrous  specimens  of 
this  coarse  variety  of  Pear 
we  believe  is  still  in  vogue. 
These  large  fruits  have  little  more  flavour  than  Swede  Turnips,  and 
are  only  tit  for  stewing.  For  this  purpose  alone  can  the  variety 
be  commended,  and  for  heavy  yields  few  Pears  excel  it.  In  use 
fi’om  January  to  April.  We  quote  from  “  T'he  Fruit  Manual  ” 
the  following  history  of  it:  “This  appears  to  be  an  English  Pear, 
and  to  have  been  raised  by  Dr.  TJvedale,  who  w^  a  schoolmaster, 
and  lived  at  Eltham,  in  Kent,  in  1690.  Miller,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Dictionary  (1724),  speaks  of  him  as  Dr.  I  dal,  of 
Enfield  [to  which  place  the  latter  had  removed],  'a  curious  col¬ 
lector,  and  introducer  of  many  rare  exoticks,  plants  and  flowers. 
Bradley,  in  1733,  speaks  of  the  Pear  as  ‘  Dr.  Ihlale’s  great  Pear, 
called  by  some  tlie  X^nion  Pear,  whose  fruit  is  about  that  length 
one  may  allow  8in/  I  [Dr.  Hog^]  have  ascertained  by 
the  old  books  of  the  Brompton  Park  Nurseiw  that  it  was  growm- 
there  in  1752  under  the  name  of  ‘Ddale’s  St.  Jarmaine.  .  . 

It  is  very  probable  that  by  some  means  it  wms  transported  from- 
England  to  Pans.  .  .  •” 


Edinburgh  Gardeners’  Assembly. 

A  few  enterprising  members  of  the  fraternity  have  this  season 
rganised  a  dance,  which  is  to  take  place 

i.st.  Somewhere  about  fifty  couple  are  to  take  the  floor,  and 
lould  the  venture  be  successful,  it  will  be  held  annually.  e- 
isb  it  a  heartv  success. — S. 


Pear,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain -Summer  Aspect  at  Weston  House,  Shipston=on=Stour. 


flowering  relatives ;  the  Perpetual  Scotch  Roses,  one  of 
■vv’hich,  the  Stanwell  Perpetual,  forms  strong  hardy  bushes 
covered  with  deliciously  scented,  rosy-white  flow^ers  in 
autumn ;  the  Musk  Roses,  whose  clusters  of  double  flowers 
remind  one  of  the  Ayrshire  and  other  climbing  cluster  Roses 
of  summer;  and  the  Damask  or  Portland  Perpetuals,  which 
were  once  exceedingly  popular,  but  have  now  almost  passed 
out  of  cultivation.  The  single-flowered  Rosa  Wichuriana  is 
a  beautiful  autumnal  bloomer,  but  the  hybrids  of  it  intro¬ 
duced  at  present  do  not  preserve  this  trait.  The  Clyno- 
phylla  duplex  should  also  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  it  has  rosy- 
white  flowers  with  distinct  downy  foliage. 

Passing  allusion  may  also  be  made  to  the  autumn  flowers 
which  are  occasionally  produced  by  varieties  whose  nature  it 
is  to  bloom  once  only,  in  early  summer.  The  Briar  Rose 
Harrisonii  has  been  known  to  flower  at  Waltham  Cross  in 
autumn,  and  I  have  heard  of  the  same  occurrence  elsewhere, 
but  I  never  knew  its  autumn-blooming  character  to  be  fixed 
by  propagating  from  the  flowering  wood,  although  I  know 
the  attempt  has  been  made.  Last  year,  also,  I  noticed  in 
several  places  some  of  the  summer-flowering  climbing  Roses 
of  the  Ayrshire  and  Evergreen  classes  givine  a  second  crop 
of  flowers  in  September  and  October,  but  I  do  not  imagine 
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‘Taxing  Dutch  Bulbs/’ 


The  jDaragrapli  under  the  above  heading,  on  page  55  of  your 
issue  for  January  16,  is  hardly  in  agreement  vith  the  facts  of  the 
■case,  unless  an  increase  of  the  tax  is  contemplated.  In  para¬ 
graph  251  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  July  24,  1897,  it  is  enacted  “  That 
bulbs,  bulbous,  roots,  or  conns  -which  are  cultivated  for  their 
flowers  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.”  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  many  large  dealers  in  Dutch  bulbs  in  America  that, 
while  the  legitimate  trade  has  not  suffered,  the  wholesale  dump¬ 
ing  of  surplus  stock  in  the  American  auction  rooms  has  been 
practically  stopped,  as  the  wily  Hollander  does  not  care  to  pay 
out  his  25  per  cent,  with  the  possibility  of  not  gettmg  a  sufficient 
return  to  pay  the  freight.  Some  of  us  think  this  system  should 
be  adopted  in  England  and  all  respectable  Dutch  firms  cordially 
.support  the  idea. — S<  B.  Dicks,  F.H.R.S.,  7,  Howard  Road, 
Anerley,  S.E. 

Late  Keeping  Culinary  Apples. 

A  practice  I  am  addicted  to  is  that  of  reviewing  past  volumes 
of  the  Journal,  and  in  my  inspection  of  the  first  half-yearly 
volume  for  1901  attention  was  drawn  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson’s 
notes  (p.  286,  April  4)  on  some  late-keeping  culinary  Apples  men¬ 
tioned  by  me  in  a  previous  issue,  and  which  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  given  reply  to.  I  perused  with  oon.siderable  gratification 
his  apropos  remarks,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  his  opinion  as 
to  the  identity  of  tlie  so-called  John  Apple,  and  evidently  one 
or  the  other  of  us  must  be  labouring  under  a  mistaken  impression 
•of  it.  At  the  same  time  I  fully  recognise  your  correspondent  as 
an  accomplished  authority  on  hardy  fruit  culture  and  nomen¬ 
clature.  The  controverted  points  were  in  reference  to  the 
Northern  Greening  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apples,  and  of  the 
first-mentioned  Mr.  Pearson  infers,  from  some  statements  made 
by  me,  that  I  could  not  have  the  true  variety  according  to  my 
•description  as  to  its  being  a  vigorous  groiver.  He  correctly 
describes  the  shape  of  the  fniit ;  also,  that  being  a  most  prolific 
bearer,  the  fruits  are  naturally  apt  “  to  become  comparatively 
small.”  Otherwise,  my  own  experience  is  to  the  effect  that  “it 
is  of  medium  size  as  a  culinary  Apple.”  I  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  the  Northern  Greening  as  being  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  growers,  and  in  this  respect  cannot  compare  with  such  as 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Hanwell  Souring,  and  several  others.  But 
under  favourable  conditions  I  have  known  numerous  specimen 
standards  in  South  Warwickshire  almost  attain  the  proportions 
cf  those  vigorous  growing  varieties,  exceptmg  iierhaps  of  a  con¬ 
siderably  less  spreading  habit,  and  several  bushels  or  pots 
gathered  from  a  single  tree.  The  Northern  Greening  half  a 
century  ago  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  my  (deceased) 
father,  and  who  was  an  enthusiast  in  hardy  fruit  culture,  and  as 
a  late  winter  Apple  it  was  his  “  sheet  anchor,”  as  also  Hanwell 
Souring,  for  the  supply  of  a  large  establishment.  In  fact,  some 
years  the  crop  of  Apples  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  a  proportion  elsewhere.  The  Northern  Greening  (or 
“Johns”  and  “Jacks,”  as  he  familiarly  termed  them)  was  in  his 
estimation,  as  also  that  of  the  chef  and  the  other  members  of  the 
establishment,  considered  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  culinary 
Apple,  requiring  but  little  sugar,  and  producing,  when  roasted  in 
the  oven,  an  abundance  of  sweet  jelly,  hence  altogether  superior 
to  the  more  acidulous  varieties,  such  as  Dumelow’s  Seedling  (I 
will  adopt  this  name  for  the  nonce  out  of  respect  to  my  worthy 
■opponent,  in  lieu  of  “  Wellington  ”)  and  Hanwell  Souring.  These, 
with  the  Northern  Greening  afforded  the  principal  supply  of  late 
keeping  Apples  at  the  period  indicated.  Such  excellent  varieties 
as  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  and  Bramley’s  Seedling  were  not  then 
in  commerce. 

Mr.  Pearson  adverts  to  the  comparative  small  size  of  the 
Northern  Greening.  But  surely  that  is  an  almost  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  when  considering  its  smooth  and  regular  shape,  small, 
closed  eye,  and  narrow,  shallow  basin — thus  least  ivastefnl  in 
paring.  Your  correspondent  remarks  that  what  he  calls  the 
“  Old  John  Apple  ”  does  not  resemble  Northern  Greening,  having 
a  flattened  outline  and  an  open  eye,  ivhich  description  agrees 
with  samples  that  came  under  my  notice  in  Birmingham  Market 
last  winter  from  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire.  They  were  very 
small,  with  also  a  longish,  slender  stalk,  and  the  flavour  inferior 
to  the  Northern  Greening;  it  was  possibly  the  identical  variety 
mentioned,  and  was  named  by  the  vendor  Northern  Greening. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  also  be  permitted  to  observe  J:hat  both  in 
Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  and  Thompson’s  “  Gardeners’  Assistant  ” 


the  descriptions  of  the  Apple  in  question  very  nearly  assimilate 
as  faithful  portrayers.  The  latter  as  follows  :  “  Fruit  rather  large 
or  middle-sized  oval  or  ovate,  with  a  regular  outline  ;  eye  small, 
closed,  set  in  a  small  shallow  basin,  and  surrounded  by  some  small 
knobby  plaits;  stalk  short,  frequently  inserted  obliquely,  the 
base  of  the  fruit  forming  a  projecting  curve  on  one  side,  Ac.  ;  its 
shoots  are  marked  with  a  greater  number  of  spots  than  those  of 
any  other  Apple.”  “  The  John  Apple  cf  some.” 

One  word  regarding  the  name  Wellington  (a  synonym  of 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  or  Crab,  Normanton  Wonder),  and  which 
Mr.  Pearson  takes  exception  to.  The  former  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  shown  in  the  London  markets,  and  perhaps  owing  to 
this  fact  that  in  the.  second  edition  of  the  “Fruit  Manual”  Dr. 
Hogg  adopted  it  in  preference  to  the  others.  After  the  explana¬ 
tions  on  both  sides  I  opine  that  Mr.  Pearson  and  my  humble  .self 
will  join  issue  in  our  estimate  of  the  Apple  in  question,  and  as  he 
so  generously  appended  his  name  and  address,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  remove  my  anonymity  by  subscribing  as — William 
Gardiner,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 


“  The  Father  of  the  Gardening  Press :  A  Tribute/’ 

I  feel  I  must  write  and  tell  you,  in  reading  “Landscape 
Gardening”  {Journal  of  Horticulture,  January  16,  1902),  how 
delighted  I  was  to  read  the  tribute  paid  to  Loudon  and  his  great 
work,  the  “  Arboretum  Britannicum.”  I  look  upon  the  above  as 
a  Noble  Work.  Being  a  great  lover  of  trees,  words  cannot  express 
my  admiration  of  that  grand  work.  Loudon  must  have  been  a 
most  indu.strious  and  noble  soul.  Long  may  his  works  survive 
him  is  the  wish  of — Yours  sincerely,  Alice  Baker.  P.S. — By  the 
aid  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  good  copy  of  the  “  Arboretum  Britannicum,”  which  is 
priceless  to  me.  I  also  have  a  good  copy  of  “  The  Suburban 
Gardener  and  Villa  Companion,”  by  Loudon,  obtained  through 
the  Journal. — A.  B. 


Frigi  Domo. 

In  reply  to  “  Inquirer,”  page  561,  December  19,  last  volume, 
I  may  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  special  utility  of  frigi  domo 
curtains,  I  have  also  found  them  useful  in  other  respects  when 
not  required  for  that  purpose ;  for  instance,  when  dispensed  with 
after  the  spring  frosts  were  pa.st  doing  harm,  and  the  foliage  of 
the  Avail  trees  had  become  sufficient  to  protect  the  young  fruit 
from  later  slight  frosts,  I  have  found  them  most  handy  protectors 
from  sudden  frosts  in  the  month  of  May  and  even  early  June, 
for  the  earlier  bedded-out  flower  garden  plants.  They  are  much 
lighter  in  Aveight  than  the  ordinary  Russian  garden  mats,  hence 
rendering  the  material  altogether  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
garden  requisite,  and  infinitely  more  durable  than  mats.  I  am 
herein  reminded  that  Messrs.  Eddy  manufacture  a  specially 
dressed  canvas  as  a  frost  protection  for  frames,  &c.,  being  superior 
to  mats  and  very  durable.  The  ends  are  hemmed  to  keep  them 
from  fraying,  and  cords  are  attached  to  the  sides  for  fixing.  The 
Russian  mats,  though  very  useful,  are  comparatively  cumbrous, 
especially  during  wet  AAmather,  and  in  driving  high  -winds  require 
heavy  boards  or  slabs  of  Avood  to  keep  them  in  position.  Frigi 
domo  can  usually  be  ordered  through  a  nurseryman,  and  certainly 
always  from  horticultural  sundriesmen.  The  cost  per  given  size 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  latter  mentioned  firms. — G. 


Ideals  f«r  the  Future. 

“D.”  Avrites  suggesting  “That  now,  Avhen  the  subject  of 
a  ‘  Hall  versus  Nbav  Garden  ’  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  likely  to  crop  up,  alloAv  me  to  suggest  to  those  in  favour  of 
a  Horticultural  Hall  that  it  Avould  be  a  grand  ideal  to  find 
offices  and  chambers  Avithin  such  Hall  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  also  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  Whether  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  could  also  be  provided  for,  seeing  that  society  is  more 
a  private  concern  than  the  other  tivo,  would  require  to  be 
strictly  considered.  But  the  tAvo  charities  would  thus  receive 
prominence,  and  would  be  brought  directly  under  the  notice  of 
the  wealthy  patrons  of  horticulture  Avho  are  the  main  supporters 
of  these  institutions.  Strangers  coming  to  London  could  also 
save  themseh'-es  the  trouble  of  running  hither  and  thither  simply 
by  going  straight  to  the  central  Horticultural  Hall.  Indeed, 
an  important  bureau  for  tlie  use  of  all  sections  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  fraternity  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  deAmlop  in 
a  veiy  short  period.  I  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Hall  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  among  other  ideals  I  trust  our  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  Avill  some  da5f  in  the  near  future  have 
delegates  coming  up  once  or  twice  a  year  from  the  more  repre¬ 
sentative  provincial  societies  to  discuss  AAuth  the  Council  of  the 
R.H.S.  horticultural  matters  in  general,  and  to  formulate  plans 
for  the  greater  development  of  our  beloved  profession,  both 
industrially  and  as  an  art  of  taste,  in  this  our  grand  old  Mother¬ 
land.  Yes,  and  aauII  we  omit  to  help  even  the  Colonies — D.” 


January  23,  1902. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticoltural. 

The  undernotod  plants  wei’e  amongst  those  that  received  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit  at  this  Society’s  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  14th.  It  is  necessary  to  state  also  that  last  week  we  included  two 
Cypripediuins  from  Mi-.  Alex.  Wright,  Hueklebury  Place  Gardens, 
amongst  those  receiving  awards,  that  should  not  have  been  so  enlisted. 
This  was  owing  to  confusion  in  the  placement  of  the  cards. 

Oclontoglossum  Duvivierianum  Burforcliense  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.). — A  hybrid  with  yellowish-green  sepals  and  heavily  marked 
with  brown,  the  petals  are  nearly  white  and  also  marked  with  a  rich 
brow-n  ;  lip  white,  and  it.  too,  is  stained.  It  is  a  pretty  Orchid,  the 
parentage  being  Odontoglossum  maculatum  and  O.  nebulosum  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  x  Miss  Fanny  Wilson  (D.  O.  Drewett,  Esq.). — A 
handsome  flower,  from  the  piirentage — C.  Sanderianum  and  C.  Argus. 
Petals  long  and  drooping,  spotted  purple,  rosy  at  apex  and  greenish 
at  the  base.  The  pouch  is  reddish-rose  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn  (F.  W.  Wellesley,  Esq.). — Large, 
fine  in  form,  liold  and  richly  coloured.  Sepals  and  petals  white 
margined,  reddish-purple  in  central  area,  with  greenish  base  ;  all  is 
glossy  (First-class  certificate). 

Odontoglossum  Wattianum,  Hardy's  variety  (Baron  Schrbder).-r- 
Flowers  pale  yellow  or  primrose,  heavily  marked  with  lirownish- 
purple  ;  lip  white  with  purple  markings  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cypripedium  x  Stevensi  (W.  Thompson,  Esq.). — A  large  flower; 
petals  and  sepals  gi-eenish-yellow,  the  lip  having  a  tinge  of  purple 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  x  Leander,  Cambridge  Lodge  variety  (R.  1.  Measures, 
Esq.). — The  parentage  is  Leeanum  var.  x  villosum.  White  dorsal 
sepal  mottled  ivith  purple  and  having  a  green  base.  The  yellow  petals 
and  lip  are  very  handsome  and  large,  the  latter  with  shining  brown 
overlay  (First-class  Certificate). 

Gomesa  {Rodriguezia)  planifolia  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — A 
dwarf-gi-owing  Orchid,  with  dense,  somewhat  drooping  i-aeemes  of 
greenish  flowers  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Ornithidiam  Sophronitis  (R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.). — This  dwarf 
species  was  shown  with  its  scarlet  flowers  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Royal  Horticultural— Scientilic  Committee,  January  Uth, 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chaii-) ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  W^.  Ddell,  C.  S.  Saunders,  E.  M.  Holmes, 
G.  S.  Boulger,  C.  Bowles,  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  Dr.  Rendle, 
and  Dr.  Masters. 

Cyclamens  Diseased. — Mr.  A.  J.  Reid  sent  conns,  the  roots  of 
which  were  clubbed,  as  happens  in  Cabbages.  On  examination 
the  appearances  were  seen  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Nematode 
worms  (eelworms). 

Iris  unguiculards.- — Mr.  Bowles  showed  a  ripe  capsule  of  this 
species  which  only  occasionally  ripens  its  seed-vessels. 

Felargonium  Leaves. — From  Mr.  G.  W.  Alurtrie  came  leaves 
of  Pelargonium  in  various  stages  of  decay.  Dr.  Cooke,  who  has 
since  carefully  examined  the  leaves,  reports  as  follows :  “  The 
leaves  of  Pelargonium  were  disfigured  by  large  brown  indeter¬ 
minate  blotches  of  dead  tissue,  which  did  not  reveal  any  fungus 
mycelium  w-hen  submitted  to  the  microscope,  and  there  Avas 
nothing  local  to  account  for  the  spotting.  The  Avhole  appearance 
suggested  at  once  to  members  of  the  committee  practically 
acquainted  with  Pelargonium  culture  that  the  appearances  were 
of  the  .same  character  as  are  known  to  be  caused  by  sour  soil,  and 
that  the  only  remedy  was  to  transplant  into  fresh  soil  at  once. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  the  dead  parts  produced  a  plentiful 
crop  of  the  common  blue  mould  (Penicillium  glaucum),  Avhich  is  a 
‘  saprophyte,’  and  only  occurs  on  dead  matter  as  a  consequence 
of  decay,  but  is  never  productive  of  disease. — M.  C.  C.” 

Arum  corms.— Some  conns  of  Richardia  africana  were  shown, 
with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  decayed  ti.ssue  like  a  bruise.  Dr. 
Cooke,  Avho  has  examined  the  specimens  since  the  meeting, 
reports  as  follows :  “  Both  conns,  otherwise  of  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  exhibited  on  one  side  an  orbicular  brown  diseased  spot, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  entering  the  cerm  to 
nearly  the  same  depth,  surrounded  by  a  paler  ring  exhibiting 
the  spreading  of  the  spot.  The  decayed  matter  from  the  spot 
showed  no  trace  of  mycelium,  but  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  elliptical  colonies  of  nearly  globose  hyaline  bodies,  about 
3  to  4  micromillimetres  in  diameter,  reminding  one  of  the 
colonies  found  in  Lamprocystis.  I  am  therefore'  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  disease  is  some  obscure  form  of  bacteriosis, 
hitherto  undescribed.” 

National  Chrysanthemuni. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  at 
Carr’s  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan 
in  .the  chair.  Special  prizes  were  offered  for  competition  at  the 
November  Show  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Richards,  E.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge;  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth;  and  others, 
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and  were  accepted  with  thanks.  It  was  announced  that  the- 
annual  general  meethig  will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  30,. 
and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  the  President,  Sir  A.  K. 
Rollit,  M.P.,  being  unable  to  preside,  that  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  be  invited  to  take  the  chair.  As  Carr’s 
Restaurant  is  shortly  to  come  down  and  be  rebuilt,  it  has  becoiMe 
necessary  to  provide  another  place  for  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  the  Secretary  read  communications  from  the  Holborn  Restau¬ 
rant,  Anderton’s  Hotel,  and  Alessrs.  Bertram  and  Co.  in  reference 
to  the  matter.  It  was  decided  the  Secretary  should  see  iVir. 
William  Bertram  in  reference  to  probable  accommodation  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium. 

A  financial  statement  was  read  showing  receipts  of  over 
£1,000,  and  items  of  expenditure  Avere  also  presented  shoAving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £41,  Avith  a  reserve  of  £110,  and  assets  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  liabilities.  The  accounts  Avere  passed  for 
audit  and  presentation  at  the  annual  general  meeting ;  a  draft 
report  of  the  committee  Avas  also  read  and  approved.  Mr.  George- 
J.  Ingram  AA^as  nominated  as  an  auditor  of  the  society,  subject  to 
his  acceptance  of  office.  The  Schedule  Revi.sion  Sub-Committee 
also  made  a  report  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  schedules 
of  prizes,  Avhich  Avas  adopted ;  the  same  bodj^  had  also  nominated 
judges  at  the  various  exhibitions,  and  an  election  subsequently 
took  place. 

The  same  body  also  reported  in  favour  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
President,  Sir  EdAvin  Saunders,  to  take  the  form  of  a  fund,  to  be 
raised  by  subscription,  to  provide  a  large  gold  medal  of  the  society 
to  be  offered  annually  to  some  subjects  of  the  highest  excellence 
at  the  November  exhibition.  The  report  Avas  adopted,  and  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  opened  at  once,  the  medal  to  be  known  as  the  Sir 
EdAvin  Saunders’  Memorial  gold  medal.  Some  further  routine- 
business  Avas  transacted,  neAV  members  Avere  elected,  and  the 
Corbridge  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  AA-as  admitted  to 
affiliation.  A  vote  of  thanks  AA'as  passed  to  the  chairman. — R.D. 

[This  Avas  received  a  fcAV  hours  too  late  for  imsertion  in  our  last 
issue. — Ed.  J 

Woolton  fardeners’  Mutual  Improvemeot 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  Woolton,  on  the  IGth  inst.,  Mr.  Davis 
occupying  the  chair.  The  hon.  .secretary,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman, 
read  a  most  satisfactory  report,  the  society’s  expense.s  being  le.ss 
this  year  than  is  usual,  OAving  to  not  having  special  illustrated 
lectures,  and  a  nice  balance  the  result.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
unanimously  passed  to  the  officers  for  their  services,  and  also  t» 
the  gentlemen  who  had  kindly  come  forAA'ard  to  lecture  during 
the  session.  The  president  for  the  en.su ing  year  is  Holbrook 
Gaskell,.  Esq.,  J.P.,  Avho  has  occupied  this  position  since  the 
foundation  of  the  society.  The  vice-presidents  and  committee- 
hold  their  respective  positions  the  .same  as  last  year.  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman  was  unanimously  granted  a  small  honorarium,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  untired  energy  and  valuable  serAuces  rendered 
during  the  year  as  hon.  secretary.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  the 
committee  to  see  that  their  endeavours  are  being  appreciated, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  will  try  and  induce  any 
gardeners  Avho  do  not  belong  to  the  society  to  become  members 
at  once ;  also  it  is  the  committee’s  desire  that  the  advantages  of 
the  society  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  matter.  Classes  are 
being  formed  for  any  gardeners  whose  intention  it  is  to  sit  at  the 
coming  examination  of  the  R.H.S.  According  to  Mr.  James 
Rae’s  (hon.  librarian)  report  the  library  does  not  get  patronised 
to  the  extent  it  so  fully  deserves.  There  are  150  books  contained 
therein  on  gardening  literature  alone,  the  majority  of  Avhich  are 
written  by  recognised  authorities  on  practical  and  scientific 
gardening.  The  folloAving  are  a  feAV  books,  Avhich  will  be  found 
to  be  invaluable  to  any  student  aaRo  contemplates  sitting  in 
April  at  the  R.H.S.  exam. : — 

Kernel- and  Oliver’s  “ Life  History  of  Plants.”  2  a'oIs. 

Scott’s  “  Structural  Botany.”  2  vols. 

“  Physiology  of  Plants.”  Sorauer. 

Cousin’s  “Chemistry  of  the  Garden.” 

“Elements  of  Chemistry.”  Renisen. 

Oliver’s  “Elementary  Botany.” 

Bentham  and  Hooker’s  “British  Flora.” 

Marshall  Ward’s  “  Diseases  of  Plants.” 

Dai-Avin’s  “Fertilisation  of  Orchids.” 

Wright’s  “Fruit  GroAA-er’s  Guide.” 

Nicholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening.” 

Cassell’s  “Popular  Gardening.” 

Dr.  Hogg’s  “Fruit  Manual.” 

Yeitch’s  “Orchidaceous  Manual.” 

The  esteemed  president,  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  some  years 
ago  presented  the  society  with  one  of  Liety’s  strong  poAver 
microscopes,  and  Mr.  H.  Corlett  has  kindly  consented  to  shoAv  to 
the  members  some  subjects  Avhich  he  has  been  preparing,  and 
Avhich  Avill,  no  doubt,  prove  very  interesting.  Mr.  Corlett  ha.s 
charge  of  the  microscope,  and  Avould  he  pleased  to  form  a 
microscopic  class  if  sufficient  members  are  interested  in  the 
subject;  therefore  the  committee  hope  that  members  Avill  come 
forAvard  in  numbers  sufficient  to  form  a  class  for  this  interesting 
study.  Mr.  Davis  Avas  thanked  for  presiding. — J.  S. 
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Beckenham  Horticultural. 

On  Friday,  January  17,  Mr.  H.  0.  Etherington,  manager  to 
Mr.  John  R.  Rox,  of  the  West  Wickham  Nurseries,  gave  a  most 
■entertaining  lecture  on  “Riant  Physiology.”  As  a  matter  of 
■course,  in  a  lecture  of  this  kind  more  or  less  scientific  terms  must 
be  made  use  of,  but  the  lecturer,  by  the  use  of  a  black-board, 
explained  the.se  where  nece.ssary,  and  by  so  doing  his  audience 
(and  this  was  a  good  one)  ^vere  able  to  more  fully  assimilate  what 
was  desired  to  convey.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  lower 
•orders  of  unicellular  plants  with  their  tiny  speck  of  protoplasm 
(“  the  basis  of  life  ”),  then  to  the  way  in  which  plants  are  built  up 
by  the  divisions  and  multiplication  of  cells  ;  how  these  cells  differ 
in  con.struction  in  various  plants  to  suit  their  environment, 
•<fcc.,  &c.  Absorpt  on  and  transpiration  received  attention,  and 
useful  lessons  to  the  practical  cultivator  deduced  therefrom  ;  to 
wit,  treatment  must  be  such  as  will  favour  tran.spiration  by  the 
leaves  or  the  proper  absorption  of  nutritive  matter  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed.  On  the  other  hand,  transpiration  mu.st  not  go  on  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  absorption,  or  the  cells  lose  their  turgidity,  and 
no  growth  is  taking  place,  Mr.  Rox  being  present,  kindly 
acceded  to  the  request  to  occupy  the  chair  for  the  evening. 
After  a  few  que.stions  had  been  put  and  replied  to  by  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Webster  made  some  appivciative  remarks  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  Horlock  and  Raxter,  and  moved  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  and  the  chairman,  this  enthusiastically 
accorded,  closed  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening. — T.  C. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Fiorists. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  society  the  secretai'y 
(Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Oman)  presented  the  yearly  report,  which  was 
eminently  satisfactory^  The  year’s  receipts  all  told  amounted 
to  £789  7s.  5d.  The  expen.ses  had  been  £591  15s.  lid.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £197  11s.  Gd.  The  number  of  members  who 
paid  subscriptions  during  the  year  amounted  to  744,  exclusive 
■of  twentv-five  new  members,  'the  shows  of  the  society  were  well  up¬ 
held.  Alderman  McKay  was  re-elected  president,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  vice-pre.sidents :  Mr.  J.  G.  Rutcher,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  D. 
Faber,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Alayor  of  York  (Alderman  Foster),  the 
City  Sheriff  (Mr.  G.  Potter-Kirby),  the  Dean  of  York,  Alderman 
Sir  Jo.seph  Sykes  Rymer,  J.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  Rodwell.  Other 
elections  resulted  thus:  Rev.  Gordon  Salmon,  chaplain;  Mr. 
W.  A.  Clarke,  junior  warden;  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  treasurer  (£5 
honorarium) ;  Mr.  Oman,  secretary  (with  proposition  to  increa.se 
this  officeFs  salary^  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Sykes,  junior  auditor.  Mr. 
Rodwell  moved  that  the  sum  of  £200  be  granted  for  prizes  at  the 
Chry'santhemum  Show  and  £80  for  prizes  at  minor  shows.  Coun- 
■cillor  Robinson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried.  Mr. 
Emms  moved  that  £5  be  given  to  the  York  County  Hospital  and 
£3  towards  the  late  Queen’s  Memorial.  On  being  put  to  the 
meeting  the  resolutions  were  lost.  The  following  were  elected 
-committee  for  the  ensuing  year:  T.  E.  Abbey,  E.  Allen,  W.  L. 
Appleton,  J.  Archer,  Councillor  Rirch,  W.  Clues,  G.  Hudson, 
J.  R.  Inglis,  J.  Key,  J.  Lazenby,  R.  McIntosh,  J,  C.  Milbum, 
J  .Pillmoor,  Councillor  Robinson,  G.  Skill,  E,  Tate,  W,  Todd, 
'Councillor  Wilkinson. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Westminster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  R.A.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  council  for  the 
past  year,  which  showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion,  there  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  Symons  Gold  Medal,  which  has  recently  been  founded 
as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  meteorologist, was  presented  to  Dr.  Alexander  Ruchan, 
F.R.S.,  for  his  work  in  connection  with  meteorological  science. 
'The  president,  in  his  address,  dealt  with  the  “  Theory  of  Proba¬ 
bility  applied  to  Various  Meteorological  Problems.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  for  all  practical  purposes  weather  conditions  may  be 
looked  upon  as  purely  accidental,  and  that  we  may  apply  to  them 
the  laws  of  chance.  They  are  not  by  any  means  in  reality  a 
matter  of  chance,  for  although  we  cannot  discover  it,  there  is 
doubtless  a  cause  for  each  kind  of  weather,  normal  or  abnormal. 
After  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  weather  forecasting,  he  dealt 
with  the  question  :  How  long  is  required  to  obtain  a  true  average  ? 
He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ten  years’  temperature  obser¬ 
vations  give  a  mean  of  which  the  probable  error  is  a  little  under 
•one  degree.  Thirty  years  reduce  this  to  half  a  degree  ;  fifty  years 
to  one-third  of  a  degree,  and  one  hundred  years  to  one  quarter 
■of  a  degree.  After  dealing  with  barometer  observations  and  rain¬ 
fall,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  weather  almanacs,  cycles,  &c.  In 
conclusion  he  said  :  Meteorology  is  far  more  than  a  statistical 
science,  and  is  very  closely  dependent  upon  theoretical  mechanics 
and  thermo-dynamics,  and  in  the  application  of  these  subjects 
"to  meteorology  lies  the  best  hope  of  advance.  The  council  for  the 
•ensuing  year  were'  then  elected,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines  being  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Bayard  and  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  Secretaries. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  recently  held  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Neill 
Fraser,  sen.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  'The  annual  report 
stated  that  during  the  year  twenty-five  deaths  and  resignations 
had  taken  place,  and  sixty-five  new  members  had  been  enrolled, 
exclusive  of  thirty-eight  gardeners  who  had  joined.  The  abstract 
of  accounts  showed  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£1,257  19s.,  and  tlie  payments  to  £1,314  8s.  7d.  Mr.  James 
Morrison  spoke  of  the  apathy  which  existed  among  gardeners  as 
regarded  their  joining  the  society,  and  he  thought  thirty-eight 
was  a  miserable  number,  considering  how  many  gardeners  there 
were  who  might  have  become  associated.  Gardeners  who  took 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  the  society  did  not  even 
support,  it  by  half  a  guinea.  Some  discussion  took  place  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  society,  and  the  report  was  ultimately 
adopted.  We  are  sorry  to  notice  that,  even  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  this,  by  far  the  oldest  of  the  two  horticultural 
societies  in  Edinburgh  (having  been  established  in  1809),  does  not 
meet  with  favour  and  has  not  for  years  past.  How  long  will  the 
two  societies  remain  disunited,  and  thus  less  influential  than 
they  ought  to  be  and  could  be  ? 

Liverpool  Horticultural. 

Mr.  Henry  Middlehurst,  who  presided,  must  have  felt 
gratified  at  seeing  such  an  excellent  attendance  of  members  and 
friends  as  that  which  assembled  on  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Reaps  Paw  Restaurant,  Lord  Street,  the  number  reaching  about 
150,  Mr.  T.  Foster  (chairman  of  the  association),  Mr.  A.  W.  Ker, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Sadler  (secretary),  supporting.  The  trade  was 
largely  represented,  there  being  Mes.srs.  R.  W".  Ker,  F.  Ker, 
H.  Ranger,  King,  Raker,  &c.  (Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons),  W. 
Webster  and  G.  Wilson  (Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.),  C.  A.  Young, 
Floral  Nunsery,  West  Derby;  J.  Finnigan  (H.  Middlehurst), 
Rowland  Bros.,  West  Derby;  Mr.  J.  Guttridge,  Wavertree 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  other  branches  of  the  trade.  The  usual 
loj'al  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  after  which  the  programme  of 
high-class  music  was  cleverly  rendered.  The  chairman  briefly 
dealt  on  the  pleasures  and  progress  of  horticulture,  appljdng  his 
remarks  more  particidarly  to  the  valuable  Avork  being  carried 
out  by  the  association  and  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  parks 
and  gardens  committee.  For  the  association  Mr.  Foster  spoke 
most  encouragingly,  saying  that  the  finances  were  altogether 
brighter.  The  room  Avas  handsomely  decorated  by  Messrs.  R.  P. 
Ker  and  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  and  in  concluding  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  popularity  of  this  annual  social  does 
not  in  the  slightest  decrease.  Messrs.  Ker  and  Middlehurst  con¬ 
tributed  most  handsomely  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 
— R.  P.  R. 

Fifty  Years  of  Floriculture. 

The  IpsAvich  District  Gardeners’  and  Amateurs’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  is  this  Avinter  justifying  the  pretensions 
of  its  title  by  a  series  of  attractive  lectures  dealing  Avith  matters 
of  horticultural  importance.  On  Thursday  night,  January  16, 
an  unusuallv  large  number  of  members  assembled  at  the  Co¬ 
operative  Hall  to  hear  a  lecture  on  “  Floriculture  and  Florists  of 
the  Past  Fifty  Years,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.H.M.,  of  Ealing, 
a  veteran  horticulturist.  Since  1857,  Avhen,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  Mr.  Dean  accepted  the  position  of  hon.  secretary 
to  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  he  has  been  an  arduous 
Avorker  in  almost  every  horticultural  movement.  Mr.  Dean 
began  with  the  formation  of  the  National  Floricultural  Society 
in  1851.  The  forties  and  early  fifties  Avere  times  of  very  great 
public  excitement,  Avhich  found  its  Avay  to  .some  extent  into 
the  horticultural  Avorld.  The  Potato  disease  of  1845  in  Ireland, 
and  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  Avere  the  principal  causes  of 
this  excitement.  He  regarded  the  early  fifties,  hoAvever,  as  the 
golden  age  of  floriculture  in  this  country,  because  in  those  days 
some  of  the  leading  florists’  floAvers  Avere  seen  emerging  from 
elementary  into  improved  forms.  At  that  time  the  Floricultural 
Society  was  remarkably  well  represented  in  the  Eastern  Counties; 
illustrious  amongst  Avhose  florists  must  be  Avritten  the  name  of 
Ben  Cant.  Conteanporaneously  Avith  the  existence  of  the  Flori¬ 
cultural  Society  was  a  society  devoted  to  the  interests  of  fruit, 
but  both  institutions  Avere  dissolved  in  1857,  when  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  took  over  the  duties  formerly  carried  out 
by  the  two  societies.  Continuing,  Mr.  Dean  recalled  many  names 
of  leading  horticulturists  with  AA’hom  he  AA^as  contemporary,  and 
traced  the  origin,  development,  and  gradual  progress  toAvards 
perfection  of  large  numbers  of  the  best-known  florist.s’  floAvers. 
In  conclusion,  he  observed  his  soul  was  filled  Avith  deep  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  men  he  had  known  in  the  past  for  their  splendid 
Avork,  and  for  the  magnificent  heritage  of  floral  wealth  they  had 
handed  doAvn  to  the  present  generation.  The  lecture  was 
throughout  punctuated  with  applause,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
W.  Messenger,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Southgate,  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  AA  as  accorded  Mr.  Dean. — (“  IpsAvich  Evening  Star.”) 
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Pear,  Winter  Nelis. 


“  This  u’as  raised  early  in  the  last  century  by  M.  Jean  Charles 
Nelis,  of  Malines,  in  Helginin,  and  yas  introduced  to  this 
countiy  hi  1818  by  tlie  Horticultural  Society  of  London.”  (Vide 
“  The  Fruit  Manual.”)  It  is  groivn  in  many  gardens,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  considered  a  sure,  good  cropper,  and  one  of  the  choicest 
varieties  in  tlie  matter  of  flavour.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote 
the  description  given  in  four  leading  fruit  catalogues.  Finst, 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.  say :  “  Fruit  small,  rich,  and 
melting  when  well  grown ;  succeeds  best  on  a  wall,  or  as  an 
espalier  or  pyramid  :  must  not  be  planted  in  cold  soils,  as  the 
tree  is  tender ;  quite  first  rate.  Quince  stock.  Nov. — Jan.” 
Messrs.  Clibrans.  Manchester,  report:  “Medium,  roundish,  fine¬ 
grained,  and  melting:  exceptionally  rich  flavour,  with  a  pleasant, 
refreshing  aroma  :  hardy  and  very  prolific  ;  makes  a  verj^  hand¬ 
some  small  pyramid.”  Me.ssrs.  Rivers  and  Son:  “The  Winter 
Nelis  is  one  of  the  most  delicious,  melting  winter  Pears,  i:)erhaps 


PEAR,  WINTER  NELIS. 

INTRODUCED  IN  1818  ;  ACCORDED  P.C.C.  BY  R.H.S.  ON  .IAN.  14TH,  1902. 


not  equalled  in  its  season  :  forms  a  very  pi-etty,  but  not  a  robust, 
pyramid,  and  a  most  fertile  little  bush  ;  requires  a  wall  in  cool 
climates.”  And  fourthlv,  Messrs.  J.  R.  Poarson  and  Sons,  of 
Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  write  of  it  :  “  Small,  delicious  from 
a  wall,  and  will  fruit  in  the  open  on  Quince  stock  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands.  A  hardy,  good  cropper,  and  one  of  the  best  for  quality.” 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  opinion  is  unanimous  about  its 
being  a  fertile  variety  of  Pear,  and  one  of  the  highest  quality. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  secure  and  plant  a  number  of  trees,  and 
the  honour  of  a  First  Class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  Committee 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  the  14th  inst. 
has  at  least  drawn  special  attention  to  an  old  Pear  that  we  should 
not  now  like  to  be  without. 

- - 

Hyacinths  Diseased. 

Possibly  others  of  our  readers  besides  “  Chelwood,”  whose 
quei'y  is  answered  in  our  correspondence  columns  this  week,  have 
bulbs  that  are  diseased.  We  therefore  direct  attention  to  the 
means  of  combating,  or  arresting,  disease,  as  given  in  the  answer 
to  which  we  refer. 


1 

1 

1 

r  ^ 

K  WOKHfoiithe WEEK.. ' 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.— Attention  must  be 
given  to  thinning  the  berries  as  soon  as  well  set,  and  although  it 
is  desirable  to  thin  them  somewhat  freely,  it  is  essential  that 
enough  be  left  to  form  comijact  bunches.  The  temperature 
should  be  maintained  at  Godeg  at  night,  falling  to  GOdeg  on  cold 
mornings,  Godeg  to  70deg  by  day,  admitting  air  at  75deg,  in¬ 
creasing  the  temperature  with  sun  heat  to  80deg  or  85deg,  closing 
the  house  at  80deg,  with  a  prospect  of  an  advance  to  85deg  or 
90deg,  at  the  same  time  damping  the  paths;  also,  sprinkle  all 
similar  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  when  sharp 
firing  is  had  recourse  to,  but  avoid  creating  a  steam.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  ventilating,  admitting  a  little  air  at  a  time,  so  as 
not  to  reduce  the  temperature,  but  to  prevent  it  rising  suddenly 
to  an  unsafe  point.  Afford  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  a 
^  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  structure. 

EARLY  FORCED,  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— Give  attention 
to  tying  the  shoots  and  stopping  the  laterals.  The  shoots  may 
be  stopped  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Where  the 
space  is  restricted  they  may  be  pinched  to  one  joint,  or  even  at 
the  bunch.  The  axillary  growths  may  be  stopped  at  the  first 
leaf,  and  to  one  joint  afterwards,  as  fresh  growth  is  made.  If 
this  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves,  the  laterals 
may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the  two  lowest  leaves,  those  on 
level  with  and  above  the  fruit  being  stopped  to  one  joint.  It  is 
of  the  utmo.st  importance  that  the  principal  foliage  be  fqUy 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  overcrowding  being  highly  prejudicial ; 
at  the  same  time,  very  close  stopping  is  not  to  be  recommended 
where  there  is  room  for  extension,  as  an  increase  of  foliage 
promotes  root  action,  therefore  preserve  all  foliage  consistent 
with  full  exposure  to  light.  If  there  are  no  evaporation  troughs 
in  the  houses,  the  floors  and  borders  may  be  sprinkled  with  neat 
stable  or  cow  house  drainings,  diluted  with  five  times  the  bulk 
of  water,  three  gallons  of  the  liquid  thus  diluted  sufficing  for 
sprinkling  a  .square  rod  of  paths  or  borders. 

Houses  in  which  Vines  are  in  bloom  should  have  a  .steady 
night  temperature  of  Godeg  maintained,  70deg  to  75deg  by  day, 
and  80deg  to  85de"  or  more,  from  sun  heat.  Black  Muscat  and 
even  Madresfield  Court,  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  other 
varieties  liable  to  set  indifferently,  may  be  assi.sted  by  topping 
the  bunches  every  day,  or,  more  certainly,  by  applying  ripe 
pollen,  drawing  a  brush  lightly  over  the  bunches.  A  constant 
circulation  of  dry  warm  air  is  conducive  to  a  good  set,  and  it  is 
advi.sable  not  to  kop  the  growth  closely  during  the  setting  period. 
If  any  varieties  are  deficient  of  pollen,  it  may  be  taken  from  those 
affording  it  freely,  as  Black  Hamburghs,  collecting  it  in  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  then  loading  a  brush  with  it,  pass  it  on  the  bunches 
of  the  shy  setters. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— Continue  to 
syringe  the  rods  twice  a  day  until  the  bunches  are  formed,  when 
that  is  best  discontinued,  but  maintaining  plenty  of  atmospheric- 
moisture  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  three  times  a  day. 
Increase  the  temperature  to  55deg  at  night,  and  GOdeg  to  GSdeg 
by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  75deg,  and  ventilation 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is  desirable  to 
keep  up  a  su^iply  of  ammonia  in  all  houses  by  turning  over  the 
fermenting  materials  and  adding  fre.sh  droppings,  or,  if  this  be 
objected  to,  the  house  may  be  sprinkled  with  liquid  manure,  the 
evaporation  troughs  being  kept  filled  with  the  same. 

HOUSES  OF  LATE  GRAPES. — These  may  now  be  removed 
to  a  dry  room,  where  they  will  keep  quite  as  well  as  if  left  on  the 
Vines.  Cut  the  bunches  with  as  much  wood  as  can  be  .spared,  and' 
place  the  stems  in  bottles  filled  with  clean  rain  water,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  few  bits  of  charcoal.  Fix  the  bottles  in  an  inclined' 
position,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  berries  hanging  clear  of  the  sides, 
and  they  should  be  so  far  apart  as  not  to  allow  the  bunches  to 
touch  each  other.  Keep  the  temperature  of  the  room  at  about 
45deg,  examining  the  Grapes  occa.sionally  for  decayed  berries, 
which  must  be  carefully  removed.  Prune  the  Vines,  dressing  the- 
cuts  carefully  with  patent  knotting  or  best  French  polish. 
Cleanse  the  liou.se  thoroughly,  and  dre.ss  the  Vine.s  with  an 
insecticide  or  combined  fungicide.  Admit  air  freely  in  favour¬ 
able  weather,  seeking  to  give  the  Vines  as  complete  rest  as 
pos.sible.  When  the  Vines  are  not  .sati.sfactory,  lift  them  and' 
relay  the  roots  in  fresh  compost.  Where  the  Vines  have  inside- 
and  outside  borders  the  renovation  may  be  accomplished  without 
lo.ss  of  crop  by  renewing  the  former  one  year  and  the  latter  the- 
next. — St.  Albans. 
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•***  All  corresiwndenee  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Loudon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matter* 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
troulde  and  expense. 

REPORT  OF  I.W.C.C.  GARDEN.— Hope  to  u.se  this  very 
soon. 

CORRECTION. — Our  remarks  under  Trade  Notes  on  page  68 
last  week,  regarding  Messrs.  Richard.son  and  Co.’s  new  catalogue, 
named  this  firm  as  Messrs.  Darlington  and  Co.,  which  mistake 
was  possibly  apparent  to  most  of  our  readers. 

FERNS  UNSATISFACTORY  (J.  D.). — You  appear  to  suffer 
from  a  plague  of  pests — slugs  and  weevils — which  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  the  catch-’em-and-kill-’em  process.  If  you  jiersist 
in  this  nightly  success  must  ultimately  be  yours.  The  dying  off 
of  the  young  fronds  may  be  due  to  their  being  eaten  by  the 
slugs  or  weevils  near  the  ground,  and  probably  the  grubs  of  the 
weevils  are  eating  the  roots  and  rhizomes  awny.  M’e,  therefore, 
advise  the  plants  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  a  careful 
scrutiny  being  made  by  remo\ing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  safe  ; 
repot  in  entirely  fresh  compost  this  spring,  then,  with  a  moist, 
genial  atmosphere,  and  shading  from  bright  sun,  we  do  not  see 
ivhy  the  growth  should  not  be  .‘satisfactory. 

DESTROYING  COCKROACHES  AND  CRICKETS  (J.  D.).— 
“  A  good  recipe  for  ridding  or  catching  beetles,  cockroaches,  and 
■crickets  w'ould  oblige.  Traps  are  no  good  ;  Keating’s  jiowder  they 
won’t  touch  :  and  they  do  infinite  damage.” 

Ihe  phosphor  paste  sold  by  chemists  has  stood  us  to  good 
advantage  against  these  pests,  it  being  spread  on  thin  slices  of 
bread,  and  placed  in  the  haunts  of  the  insects  at  night,  and 
removed  in  the  morn.ng.  Chase’s  beetle  poison,  and  also  Rams^ 
den’s,  have  proved  with  us  very  succes.sful,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  a  chemist.  These  preparations  are  better  than  home¬ 
made,  as  phosphorus  is  not  an  article  to  be  tampered  with, 
•especially  by  other  hands  than  chemists,  or  those  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  chemi.stry. 

SMALL  C’IRCULAR  SPOTS  ON  APPLE  TREE  SHOOT 
(R.  C.  B.). — ‘‘  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if,  through  your 
paper,  you  will  inform  me  v  liat  is  the  nature  of  the  circular 
spots  on  enclosed  piece  of  Apple  tree.  One  tree  of  five  or  six  in 
the  row  shows  many,  the  rest  onlv  a  few  of  the  spots.  Is  a 
remedy  needed  And,  if  so,  what.?'” 

Ihe  small  spots  are  only  cuticular,  and  do  not  affect  the  bark 
proper,  and  probably  arise  from  some  natural  peculiarity  of 
individual  or  of  varietjq  the  circular  specks  being  common  to 
some  varieties,  and  not  present  on  others.  Under  the  micro¬ 
scope  there  does  not  appear  any  trace  of  animal  or  vegetable 
pests,  nor  of  the  circular  spots  being  due  to  the  agency  of  either, 
but  are  probably  due  to  chemical  agency.  Vv^e  do  not  consider 
any  remedy  needed,  but  advise  a  dress  ng  of  the  fertiliser  ■  the 
formida  of  which  was  ‘I'iven  in  our  issue  of  Januarv  16,  11)02, 
page  70,  in  reply  to  “  Rose.” 

DENDROBH  MS  DENSIFLORUM  AND  WARDIANIUM  — 
SEEDLING  RICHARDIA  ELLIOTTIANA,  GLIYIAS,  AND 
AMARYLLIS  (Ignoramus). — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
whether  the  same  house  and  treatment  under  which  Dendrobium 
nobile  is  flourishing  tvould  be  suitable  for  D.  densiflorum  and 
M  ardianum  ?  Also,  should  seedling  Calla  Elliottiana,  C’livias, 
and  Amaryllis  raised  la.st  spring  be  kept  in  a  high  temiierature 
to  grow  them  on  rapidly?” 

The  Dendrobiums  will  succeed  in  the  same  house  as  that 
in  which  D.  nobile  is  flourishing,  only  having  regard  to  the 
different  times  of  flowering  and  giving  rest.  Of  course,  you  are 
aware  that  1).  densiflorum  is  an  evergreen  species,  and  flowei’s 
in  April  and  IVIay.  D.  Wardianum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
deciduous,  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  basket  or  on  a 
block  of  wood,  as  its  .stems  are  long  and  pendulous. 
During  the  growing  season  it  enjoys  an  abundant  supply 
of  water,  with  a  good  heat;  but,  1111611  the  growths  are 
complete,  the  phint  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  or  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  less  water,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  suffice.  Yes, 
the  seedlings  of  Richardia  (Calla)  Elliottiana,  Clivias,  and 
Amaryllis,  raised  la.st  spring,  should  be  keiit  in  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  to  grow  them  on  rajiidly,  and  thus  secure  flowering  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.  It  is,  however,  necessary'  to  inure  to 
all  the  light  po.ssible,  so  as  to  secure  a  stout  growth,  for  on  this 
‘'^rong,  healthy  growth  greatly  depends. 


QUERY. — A  correspondent  wishes  the  address  of  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  Can  anyone  oblige? 

HARMONISING  COLOURS  (R.  Craigie).— Your  suggestion 
will  receive  attention;  thanks  for  it,  we  are  here  to  assist. 

FORCING  WHITE  LILAC  IN  WATER  (May).— “Hpw  is 
this  carried  out  in  France,  where,  I  am  told,  it  is  bloomed  simply 
in  bottles  and  jars  of  water  kept  in  the  dark,  or  cellars,  from 
stems,  or  flowering  branches,  now  in  bud  out  of  doors?  Any 
information  will  oblige.” 

The  branches,  or  shoots,  that  are  set  with  flower  buds  are 
simply  cut  with  as  much  Avood  as  can  Avell  be  spared  from  the 
bushes  Avithout  spoiling  their  appearance,  always  having  at  least 
a  few  inches  of  tAvo-year-old  Avood,  better  several,  and  even  some 
three  years  old,  the  ends  being  placed  in  bottles  or  eAmn  jars, 
filled  Avith  rain  Avater,  and  these  iflaced  in  a  dark  place,  such  as 
a  cupboard  or  cellar,  AA'here  the  temperature  ranges  from  60deg 
to  65deg,  though  a  heat  of  55deg  Avill  bring  the  groAvth  on  sloAver, 
and  the  heads  of  bloom  Avill  be  finer  in  consequence.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  make  sure  of  branches  Avith  floAver  buds ;  then  they 
merely  develop,  this  being  at  the  expense  of  matter  stored  in 
the  portion  of  branch. 

IRISES  FOR  DRY  BANK  (Iri.s).— ‘J  Will  you  advise  what 
kind  of  Irises  to  plant  on  a  dry  bank  facing  south?  The  bottom 
of  the  bank  touches  the  Avater  in  Avinter.  In  summer  the  Avater 
dries  up  to  a  certain  extent,  lea\dng  the  bottom  of  the  bank  dry. 
We  Avant  to  plant  some  tall-groAving  Iri.ses,  such  as  Ochroleuca. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  any  information.” 

You  could  not  have  anything  better  than  the  German  Iri.s — 
Iris  germanica  species  or  varieties — as  they  succeed  in  every  soil 
and  situation,  doing  Avell  in  dry  places  and  on  Avater  margins, 
and  offer  a  great  variety  of  colour  of  floAvers,  and  the  leaves  and 
stems  often  rise  to  a  height  of  2ft  or  3ft.  Canary  Bird  (yelloAA'), 
Jenny  Lind  (yelloAv  and  dark  purple),  Laura  (pale  yelloAv  and 
deep  purple),  Louise  Meyer  (deep  yelloAv,  black,  and  purple), 
Louise  de  Sax'esse  (yelloAv  and  violet),  and  Yondel  (golden 
striped,  A’iolet),  Othello  (yelloAv  and  violet),  and  Yondel  (golden 
yelloAv  Avith  bronzy  inirple)  are  of  the  colours  you  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  ;  but  there  are  many  other  .shades,  all  beautiful,  from  a 
li.st  Avhich  you  may  select  according  to  taste. 

SCALDING  LEAF  MOFLD  (G.  S.,  Somerset). — To  .scald  the 
leaf  mould  is  to  render  it  for  a  long  time  unfit  for  use,  as  it  takes 
a  considerable  time  to  regain  the  condition  of  neither  Avet  nor 
dry,  but  moist,  for  mixing  Avith  other  material  in  forming  com¬ 
post.  The  scalding  certainly  destro.ys  insect  pe.sts  and  germs 
of  fungoid  pests,  and  on  that  account  is  an  adA’antage.  A  great 
heat  not  only  destroys  pe.sts,  but  also  .sterilises  the  material 
for  the  use  of  crops,  the  oi’ganic  matter  being  destroyed,  hence 
the  mineral  only  remains.  Thus  some  .steamed  soil  Avas  rendered 
practically  .sterile,  Avhil.st  that  only  .scalded  or  heated  not  above 
boiling  point  (212deg)  retained  its  fertilising  A^alue.  For  freeing 
.soil  from  pests  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  stacking  turf  until  the  herbage  and  its  roots  are 
thoroughly  rotted,  and  not  using  leaf  mould  until  it  is  thoroughly 
decayed,  also  manure  and  other  vegetable  animal  .substances. 
As  for  cleansing  materials,  there  are  not  any  b  'tter  than  lime, 
soot,  and  kainit,  the  latter  and  basic  slag  phosphate  being  used 
adAmntageously  Avitli  turf  in  .stacking  at  the  rate  of  about  1  per 
cent. 

FAILURE  WITH  BULBS  (Chelwood).  —  The  Rqman 
Hyacinths  are  infe.sted  AA'itli  the  di.sea.se  knoAvu  as  bacteriosis, 
AA’ell  knoAvn  in  Holland  as  attacking  Hyacinths  in  the  resting 
condition,  and  also  .shoAvs  itself  in  the  foliage.  The  parasite, 
named  Bacterium  hyacinthi,  produces  yelloAv  or  light  broAA'n 
spots  on  the  bulbs  or  leaA’es,  this  matter  being  a  yelloAvish  or 
broAvnish  mucus  teeming  Avith  bacteria,  and  is  located  in  the 
vessels  and  intercellular  spaces  of  the  fundamental  tissue.  In¬ 
fection  of  healthy  plants  Avith  this  mucilage  ijroduces  the 
disease.  The  bulbs  in  your  case  only  are  affected,  and  they 
have  no  j'oung  roots ;  but  the  top  groAvth  is  Avell  adA^anced,  yet 
there  are  no  traces  of  floAA^er  spikes,  and  the  disease  is  descending 
by  the  central  scales,  and  Avill  probably  destroy  the  “hearts.” 
On  cutting  a  bulb  through  A’ertically  Ave  found  no  evidence  of 
a  floAver  spike,  hence  th^  non-floAvering  is  due  to  not  any  floAver 
spikes  being  formed  in  embryo  during  the  previous  season. 
Possibly  treatment  AA-ith  a  mixture  of  tAco  ijarts  air-slacked  lime 
and  one  part  floAvers  of  sulphur  Avould  arre.st  the  disease;  but  on 
the.se  points  experience  alone  can  give  anything  definite.  It 
should  be  Avell  dusted  on  affected  leafage,  and  the  bulbs  Avell 
rubbed  in  it. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correapondejits  tvhose  qveries  are  un¬ 
answered  tn  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.J.  T..  Leicester).  —  1,  Crassula  lactea ;  2, 

Mesembryauthennun  aurautiaeum  ;  3.  Eupatorium  Weimnamuauum  ; 
4.  Nepeta  Clechoma  variegata.  (Zoe).  —  1,  Acacia  albicans;  2. 
Acacia  linearis  ;  3.  Toxicophlcea  spectabilis.  (A.  J.). — 1.  Hamamelis 
arborea,  or  AVitch  Hazel ;  2.  Sehiginclla  grteca.  (N,  B.). — 1,  Ai-un- 
dinaria  nitida ;  2,  Bambusa  metake;  3,  Arundinaria  Fortunei 

var. 
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An  Observer’s  Notes. 


Under  this  heading  there  are  many  shc/rt  interesting  notes  oxw 

readers  might  sexid. 

January  24-30.  Plamts  dedicated  to  each  day. 


Fri.  24  Anemone  He^iatiea  flowers. 

Sat.  25  Hazel  (male)  flowers. 

Sun.  26  *  House  flies  astir  on  windows. 
Mon.  27  Stinking  Hellebore  flowers. 

Tu.  28  Daisy  flowers. 

Wed.  29  Witch  Hazel  flowers. 

Thrs.  30  Honey  bee  flies  abroad. 


Winter  Aconite. 

White  Butterlnirr. 

Earth  Moss  (Phasum). 
Double  Daisy. 

Royal  “flowering”  Fern. 
Common  Maidenhair. 
Hart’s-tongue  Fern. 


This  applies  to  their  first  appearance  in  activity,  in  rooms"  where 


there  is  no  lire. 


In  countries  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails, 
ever\'  day  of  the  year  is  the  anniversary  of  some  saint,  to  each  of 
whom  a  plant  is  dedicated,  and  is  worn  by  anyone  on  that  anni¬ 
versary,  if  he  wushes  to  evince  especial  reverence  for  tlie  saint 
then  commemorated.  Those  saints  are  wiped  from  “  An  Ob¬ 
server’s  Notes,”  but  the  flowers,  we  think,  may  w^ell  be  retained  ; 
because  they  have  been  so  selected  as  to  be  brought  to  our  notice 
at  the  time  of  their  greatest  beauty,  or  at  the  time  when  they 
may  be  most  useful.  The  flowers  are  as  an  ever-present  voice, 
speaking  to  us  out  of  the  “  midst  of  the  garden.”  In  the  “  Notes  ” 
to-day  we  have  “the  Winter  Aconite,”  the  yellow  blossoms  of 
wdiich  are  noiv  to  be  found  in  our  borders,  of  which  they  have 
been  the  earliest  ornament  ever  since  the  plant’s  fii’st  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Switzerland  in  the  year  1596.  Its  botanical  names  are 
now  Eranthis  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Flower  of  Love  ;  for  it  tells 
us,  if  we  wall  but  accept  the  lesson,  that  though  all  appears  dull 
and  dreary,  yet' that  providential  care  and  love  are  silently  about 
our  path,  and  that  there  can  be  but  one  ansiver  to  this  question, 
since  outward  life  requires  them  not. 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth? 

To  minister  delight  to  man, 

To  beautify  the  earth. 

The  Daisy,  the  Mosses,  and  the  Ferns,  which  comprise  the  other 
plants  in  this  day’s  “  Notes,”  offer  the  same  reply  ;  but  they  tell 
us  much  more.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  in  our  climate 
the  more  noble  plants  are  at  rest,  and  their  functions  almost 
suspended,  these  humbler  and  more  hardy  plants  come  forth  to 
supply  their  place.  We  before  explained  (p.  67)  that  plants 
supply  the  atmosphere  with  the  vital  air  (oxygen)  necessary  for 
our  breathing.  The  Aconite,  the  Daisy,  the  Moss,  and  the  Fern 
are  now  performing  this  important  office. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbec-h. — Seeds,  also  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pceonies,  Pansies,  Violas,  etc. 

John  Forbes.  Bucoleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  Scotland. — Seeds. 
Harrison  and  Sons,  Royal  Midland  Seed 'Warehouse,  Leicester. — Price 
List  for  1902. 

Kelway  A  Sons,  seed-growers,  Langport,  Somei'set. — Seeds. 

Friedr.  C.  Pomrencke,  seedsman,  Altona,  Hamburg. — Seeds. 

Pope  A  Son.  Central  Avenue.  Market  Hall.  Biimingham. —  Seeds. 
Thomas  S.  W'are,  Ltd..  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham.  Middlesex. — 
Seeds,  Begonias,  Gladioli,  Chr^santhexiiums,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  d'c. 

— — 

Publications  Received. 

The  War  in  South  Africa:  its  cause  and  conduct;  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  (leo.  Newnes,  Ltd. ;  price  6d.  *  *  Garten  FI  ra  :  .January 

15th.  *  *  Journal  of  the  Deparbnent  of  Western  Australia: 

December.  1901.  Chief  contents  :  Insectivorous  Birds  of  W^.A. 
(illustrated)  ;  Plain  Talks  on  iManures;  The  Red  Pear-mite  ;  Impoi-ta- 
tion  of  Indian  Oranges  ;  Lime  and  its  Application  to  the  Soil.  *  * 

Le  Jardixi.  *  *  Mxj  Garden  Diary  for  190:1 :  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading.  A  Avell  known  little  annual,  containing  abundance  of 
timely  hints  on  the  sowing  of  seeds  and  general  routine  work  of  the 
garden  ;  has  also  pages  for  memoranda  notes,  calendar,  and  Monthly 
Notes  of  affaii’s  in  general.  *  *  The  American  Florist  (we  note 

page  marked).  *  ^  Le  Mois  Sciintifhpie. 


Trade  Notes. 


A  new  edition  of  Mr.  William  Watson’s  book  on  “  Orchids  ” 
ils  being  prepared,  and  will  appear  before  long.  L.  ITpcott  Gill 
is  the  publisher.  Another  edition  of  Mr.  W.  Robinson’s  “Alpine 
Flowers”  (John  Murray,  London)  will  also  appear  in  a  short 
while. 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  has  designed 
a  new  form  of  his  graceful  epergnes.  JTus  new  epergne  is 
de.signed  to  facilitate  lightness  of  decorations,  there  being  also 
no  obstruction  to  the  view  across  table,  tlie  centre  stem  being 
left  free  from  decoi’ation.  'ITie  flower  holders  are  at  the  base,  and 
at  the  top,  the  central  stem  being  25in  higb.  We  hope  very 


shortly  to  depict  an  illustration  of  this  useful  and  graceful 
eiiergne. 

The  firm  of  Mr.  John  Downie  having  quitted  part  of  their 
Beechhill  Nursery  about  a  year  ago,  took  a  long  lease  of  Belgrave 
Park,  situated  on  Corstorjihiue  Hill.  Ediidmrgh.  This  they 
have  now  laid-out  and  planted  with  Roses,  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.  We  trust  to  have  further  notes  regarding  the  change. 

Covent  Garden  Market.— January  22nd. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots. 

iMost  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sizcd  pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Azaleas,  white  and 
coloured,  doz. 
Begonias,  (iloire  do  L., 

per  doz . 

Carox  variegata  . 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

Cyperus  altcrnifolius 

[ler  doz . 

Dracsena,  var.,  doz.  ... 
Dracmna,  viridis,  doz. 

Erica  catfra,  doz . 

,,  byemalis 

,.  ,,  alba . 

Evdalia  jajionica  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 
12  0  30  0 


18  0 

30  0 

9  0 
0  0 
18  0 
10  0 

4  0 
12  0 
9  0 
15  0 
9  0 
10  0 
0  0 


36  0 

36  0 

10  0 
0  0 
30  0 
12  0 


5  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
10  0 
12  0 
0  0 


Ferns,  var,  doz . 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Crevillcas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
iMarguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

jNIyrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  ^'citcbi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Solanums  . 

Spinca  ja],ionica,  48’s, 
doz . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0tol8  O' 
10  0  16  0, 


9  0 
1  0 
4  0 
3  0 
8  0 
6  0 
15  0 
21  0 

24  0 

3  0 

4  0 
8  0 


12  0- 
5  0 

5  0 
0  Q 

10  0 
9  0- 
30  6. 
63  0. 

30  0 
4  0 

6  0 
10  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Acacia  “mimosa,”  per 

pad  . _  ••• 

Anemone,  double  pink, 

per  doz . 

Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Azalea  mollis,  jierl.iun. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
,,  coloured,  per  doz. 

bunches  . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  eacli 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun.  ... 
Lajjageria  alba  ...  ... 

Lilac,  French,  white, 
per  bun.  ... 


d.  s.  d 
0to8  0 


2  0 
3  0 
2  0 
0  0 


6  0  8  0 


6  0 
1  6 
1  3 
8  0 


1  0 
0  0 

0  0 
0  9 
0  9 


8  0 
2  0 
1  9 
12  0 


4  0 
0  0 

0  0 
1  0 
1  6 
3  0 
8  0 
8  0 
3  0 
3  0 
0  0 


4  0  6  0 


0  0 


8  0 
0  0 
0  0 


4  0  4  6 


Lilium  Harrisi  . 

Liliumlancifolium  alb. 
Lilium  1.  rubrum 
Lilium  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
IMj’rtle,  English,  per 

bun . 

Narcissus,  paper  white, 

doz.  launches . 

,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

,,  double  Roman 

Odontoglossums . 

Orange  blossom,  bun. 
Primula,  double  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz. (Perles) 
Smilax,  bnch  ...  '  ... 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

Tulips,  wliite,  single, 
doz.  bun.  ... 
,,  coloured,  doz. 

bun . 

,,  scarlet,  single, 
doz.  bun.  ... 
Violets,  single,  doz  ... 
,,  double,  doz . 


10  0  12  0- 


s.  d.  s.  d 
3  0  to  4  0. 


2  0 
2  0 
3  0 


2  6 
2  6; 
4  0 


6  0  12  0 


6  0  8  0' 


0  6 


4  0 
0  0 

0  b 

2  0 
0  0 
2  0 
0  0 
3  0 


6  0  8  0 


8  0 


9  0 

9  0 

4  0 
1  6 
3  0 


3  0 
6  0 

3  0 

4  0 
0  0 

12  0 

12  0 

5  0 
0  0 
4  0 


Apples,  cooking,  bush. 
,,  New  towns, 

case  . 

Bananas . 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qf. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
6  0  to  8  0 


-Fruit. 


10  0 
8  0 


12  0 
12  0 


9  0  10  0 


Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

,,  Col  man . 

,,  Muscat  . 

,,  Almeria . 

Oranges,  per  case 
Pears,  French,  crate ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 
1  Otol  6 


1  0 
3  6 
0  0 
10  0 
12  0 


1  6 
5  0 
0  0 
25  0 
0  0 


Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs. 

5 

6 

0 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

12 

0 

16 

0 

each . 

2  6 

3 

6 

Average 

Wholesale  Prices.— 'Vegetables. 

s 

d. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

(1 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  3t( 

2 

0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0 

0 

IMushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  5 

0 

6 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

IMustard  A  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0 

0 

Beans,  French,  |ier  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0 

3 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

4  0 

5 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts. ^sievc 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Seakalo  . 

0  9 

1 

0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0 

3 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Corn  Salad,  si  rike 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Sprue,  French,  doz. 

Cucumbers  doz . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

bun . 

8  0 

9  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Tomatoes,  Canaiy  con¬ 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

signment  . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Horseradish, 'bunch  ... 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  Imch.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

li 

2 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 
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How  the  German  Labourer  Fares. 


On  all  hands  we  hear  of  the  dearth  of  the  English  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  and  we  are  told  that  (in  the  main)  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  thank  for  it.  We  pay  him  badly; 
we  house  him  worse  ;  we  offer  him  and  his  no  advantages  ; 
there  is  no  prospect  before  him  but  the  work-house,  and  that 
altogether  his  is  an  evil  case.  Well,  as  to  the  pay.  In  the 
first  instance,  we  must  get  at  the  value  of  the  commodity 
the  man  manufactures,  for,  after  all,  the  farm  is  a  factory 
out  of  doors.  What  does  the  man  do?  He  is  engaged  in 
the  production  of  certain  articles  of  consumption,  food  and 
clothing,  both  in  a  raw  state ;  and  if  that  food  and  clothing 
is  quoted  (as  it  is  now)  at  a  low  figure,  the  man  can  only 
have  his  share  of  the  profit,  which  profit  has  to  be  divided 
with  the  owner  of  the  land  and  the  occupier,  who  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  capital.  The  man’s  capital  is  his  labour,  and  for 
that  we  maintain  he  gets  good  interest,  much  better  than 
that  obtained  by  his  fellow  capitalists.  Ask  any  landlord 
to-day  as  to  the  percentage  he  is  deriving  from  his  acres  ; 
he  will  not  have  a  very  brilliant  record.  Ask  the  majority 
■of  farmers  how  they  fare  ;  they  shake  their  heads,  and  say  it 
is  but  a  poor  game.  Personally,  we  wonder  how  many  of 
them  keep  their  heads  above  water.  Those  that  do,  possibly 
are  still  living  in  a  great  measure  on  the  savings  of  the  years 
of  plenty,  or  on  hope,  which  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
nourishment. 

When  was  the  English  labourer  better  off  than  at  present? 
When  had  Is.  greater  purchasing  powers?  Just  consider  for 
a  moment  the  price  of  every  commodity  which  a  working 
man  needs.  We  need  not  go  into  details — every  little 
grocer’s  shop  answers  the  question.  At  what  period  of  the 
world’s  history  had  a  working  man  more  comforts  than  now  ? 
He  has  far  less  anxiety  and  care  than  the  majority  of  workers 
belonging  to  the  lower  middle  class.  His  children  are 
educated  free  ;  he  has  clubs  and  benefit  societies  on  every 
hand,  and  a  good  man  need  never  be  a  day  out  of  work.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  the  majority  of  the  cottages 
have  good  gardens,  and  allotments  are  plentiful  everywhere. 
He  is  practically  master  of  the  situation,  and  is  perfectly 
independent  of  any  master.  There  were  days  when  the  wife 
was  glad  of  her  earnings  to  help  the  family  purse.  Now, 
to  see  a  Avoman  at  Avork  in  the  fields  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  We  are  glad  it  is  so  ;  but  this  shows,  we 
think,  that  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  not  so  severe.  We 
would  rather  have  the  Avomen  at  home  looking  after  their 
families. 

We  wonder  hoAv  our  English  labourer  would  like  the  lot 
■of  his  German  brother?  We  have  just  come  across  some 
little  account  of  the  German  agricultural  labourer  in  a  book 
by  Mr.  Harbutt  Dawson,  Avhich  has  rather  opened  our  eyes. 
Agriculture  is  protected  in  Germany  by  high  import  duties  ; 
but  the  poor  Avorker  is  by  no  means  protected.  When  we 
hear  that  the  average  wage  for  the  rural  labourer  is  well 
under  2s.  per  day,  with  Is.  for  the  Avife,  the  prospect  does 
not  look  bright.  Twelve  hours  is  the  average  day,  but  in 
some  parts  of  West  Prussia  it  is  lengthened  out  to  sixteen, 
and  of  the  man’s  earnings  the  rent  of  the  cottage  has  to  be 
paid.  In  many  cases  the  man  not  only  works  himself,  but 
binds  his  wife,  and  all  the  available  children  too,  to  Avork 
for  his  employer — very  much  like  the  old  system  of  serfdom. 
We  copy  here  an  agreement  between  a  Lord  of  the  Manor 
and  his  labourer,  it  reads  rather  like  the  dark  ages  :  — 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  offers  his  labourer  a  dwelling, 
AAuth  60  sq.  roods  of  garden  and  50  of  Potato  land,  for  £3  15s. 
per  annum,  rent  to  be  deducted  weekly  out  of  the  wage  of 
Is.  6d.  per  day.  He  may  not  keep  a  goat  or  cow,  but  can  buy 
ncAv  milk  at  Id.  per  litre  (one  pint  and  three-quarters),  old 
milk  at  Jd.  He  may  keep  a  pig  and  a  few  hens,  and  has 
litter  free.  He  must  find  his  own  food  and  doctoring.  Fuel 
is  conveyed  at  3s.  per  load,  if  the  distance  is  under  three 
miles.  Seed  Potatoes  are  supplied  at  the  rate  of  6d.  ner 
square  rood.  He  repairs  his  dwelling,  the  landlord  finding 
material.  He  and  his  family  bind  themselves  only  to  work 
■  on  that  Lordship,  and  at  the  folloAving  wages  : — For  himself 


during  winter.  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  during  summer.  Is.  9d.  ; 
with  6d.  per  day  extra  during  the  six  Aveeks  of  harvest.  His 
sons,  once  twenty  years  old,  are  paid  at  the  same  rate.  His 
wife  has  9d.  in  Avinter,  and  Is.  in  summer,  Avith  no  extras  for 
harvest.” 

We  think  this  needs  no  comment;  and  then  the  man  has 
not  the  field  to  himself.  He  is  confronted  Avith  Polish  cheap 
labour.  Any  quantity  of  Poles  can  be  got,  who  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  live  on  Potatoes  and 
sleep  on  sacks.  If  the  farm  hand  emigrates  to  the  toAvn  he 
does  not  improve  himself  much.  The  rents  are  very  high, 
and  the  Avages  are  not  high  in  comparison.  Mr.  Dawson 
says  ;  — “  In  the  steel,  iron,  and  coal  industries,  the  average 
earnings  do  not  exceed  £l  per  Aveek,  and  in  the  textile 
trades  this  average  is  not  reached.  The  hours,  too,  are 
twelve,  as  against  our  nine,  and  there  is  no  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday.  All  German  industries  are  in  a  depressed  state. 
How  long  would  our  Avorkmen  endure  a  diet  of  sauerkraut, 
sausages,  and  black  bread?  We  should  be  going  back  100 
years.” 

We  are  not  saying  all  this  because  Ave  think  our  men 
deserve  no  better  lot.  Not  at  all ;  only  we  feel  if  our  men 
would  but  look  abroad  they  might  see  that,  after  all,  and 
in  spite  of  their  incessant  grumble,  they  are  far  and  away 
better  off  than  their  German  compeers.  We  fear  this  does 
not  onb^  apply  to  Germany  alone,  but  to  most  of  the  other 
Agricultural  States  of  Europe — dare  Ave  say  the  Avorld  ?  It 
appears  that  the  system  of  “  Protection,”  instead  of  raising 
Avages  has  a  downward  tendency  ;  hoAv  it  is  Ave  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  We  should  like  a  bit  of  “  Protection  ”  sometimes  ; 
but  it  seems  as  though  Ave  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
If  this  is  the  result  of  Protection,  may  it  be  far  from  us ! 
We  see  the  Americans  are  loud  in  their  outcry  against  the 
importation  (under  a  heavy  duty)  of  what  they  call  “  Pauper 
Pota-toes  ” — Avhy  pauper  Ave  fail  to  see.  At  the  price  at 
which  they  Avill  have  to  be  retailed  to  cover  initial  cost, 
carriage,  and  duty,  they  appear  to  us  to  be  only  luxuries  for 
the  rich.  What  would  they  say  had  they  to  contend  with 
cheap  Germans  that  are  landed  here  Avithout  a  penny  of 
duty  ?  And  how  would  they  take  it  if  we  Avere  in  a  position 
not  to  need  their  superfluous  cargoes  of  food  stuffs?  In 
that  case  they  would  have  good  cause  for  complaint. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  got  rid  of  the  surface  water  at  last.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  frost  melted  there  v’as  little  trouble,  but  the  floods  have, 
Ave  fear,  left  their  mark.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  keen 
black  frost,  AAnth  every  indication  of  snoAv,  so  perhaps  AA'e  have 
not  seen  the  last  of  Avinter.  Work  on  the  land  is  still  out  of  the 
question ;  but  a  feAv  fine  days  may  make  all  the  difference,  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  anj'  change  for  the  better. 
The  question  of  manures  is  already  occupying  the  attention  of 
farmers,  and,  as  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  fall  in  A’alues,  they 
Avill  act  Avisely  in  immediately  nurchasing  their  supplies  at  current 
rates  and  urging  immediate  delivery.  By  so  doing  they  insure 
themselves  against  bad  delivery,  and  also  take  the  opportunity  of 
a  slack  time  tO'  get  their  manures  on  the  premises.  It  is  rather 
galling  to  be  carting  manures  from  the  station,  Avharf,  or  ware¬ 
house  in  fine  March  Aveather,  Avhen  the  sun  is  shining  and  the 
dust  bloAving,  and  everything  is  favourable  for  making  OA'ertime 
Avith  the  drill.  How  to  keep  the  horses  in  healthy  exercise  seems 
to  be  the  present  problem.  We  have  cleared  the  yards  of  manure 
as  much  as  is  advisable  in  inidAvinter,  and  though  the  Potato  trade 
is  brisk,  supplies  are  short  enough  to  suggest  a  little  speculation 
in  futures,  so  delivery  is  stopped  for  the  present.  Sanguine  souls 
are  predicting  a  rapid  rise  to  £5  per  ton,  but  in  these  go-ahead 
days  prophecy  is  apt  to  go  unfulfilled. 

The  washing,  cleaning,  and  painting  of  farm  implements  might 
well  occupy  any  spare  time.  Carts,  for  instance,  Avhich  are  nearly 
ahvays  at  Avork  for  some  purpose  or  other,  may  have  a  little  respite 
just  now,  when  a  thorough  cleaning,  folloAved  by  a  coat  of  paint, 
may  put  off  indefinitely  a  serious  bill  for  repairs.  A  farmer  will 
give  £12  to  £15  for  a  neAv  cart,  Avhich  may  run  for  tAvelve  or 
fifteen  years,  waiting  in  vain  for  a  coat  of  paint  until  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  village  Avheebvright,  who,  like  the  spider, 
having  once  got  it  into  his  clutches,  Avill  gladly  paint  it  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainboAv  if  he,  by  so  doing,  may  attract  other  flies. 

We  have  seen  no  lambs  yet,  though  probably  there  are  some  in 
sheltered  nooks  out  of  sight.  Ewes,  whether  near  lambing  or 
lying  off  until  March,  must  be  liberally  fed.  Hay  is  too  dear 
to  give  to  sheep,  and  straAv  is  very  scarce,  being  of  more  use  and 
value  amongst  the  cattle.  Dried  grains  or  malt  culms  are  excel¬ 
lent  dry  foods  for  sheep,  and  at  similar  prices  we  prefer  the  latter. 
Their  value  as  manure  is  something  like  £3  per  ton,  and  they  are 
a  very  healthy  food  for  OAves,  but  Ave  should  not  give  them  to 
young  lambs.  _  The  feeding  sheep  are  a  little  more  comfortable, 
but  their  lair  is  not  exactly  a  bed  of  roses  yet. 
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All  Seeds  sent  Cirrla^e  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD  for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  “the  year  round,”  and  for  keeping  the  Flower 
Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with  abundance  of 
Flowers  to  cut  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  tlie  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practi  -al  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Sent  free  on  application. 

BARR’S  21-  COLLECTION  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

■contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
Vegetables :  Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet,  Bore  -ole. 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
Gauliflower,  Celery,  G  ilewort.  Corn  Salad,  Cuiumber,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs.  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish.  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and  V^egetable  Marrow. 

OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  B4RR’S  YEGETABoE 
SEEDS,  8/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42  -,  63/-,  and  103/-. 

Full  particulan  on  application. 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS — The  “Seed  Guide” 
contains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and  many 
Sterling  Novelties. 

All  Seeds  sent  Carri  ige  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  Kin^  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries:  LONG  DITTON,  near  SURBITON,  SURREY. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

Successors  to  the  late  B  Alt  ON  VAN  FALLAN1>T. 


GUINEA  COLLECTION 


OF 


ECKFORD'8  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

'^The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  aro  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenom^al  strength  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  2'9  IX)st  free. 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  190?  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  packets— Lord  Kosebery  ”  (Rosy 

Magenta  Self);  “Joanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rose 
shaded  Cream);  "Gracie  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink), 

Tlie  above  iz  varieties  and  3  novelties  (15  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  S  6  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  wiih  full  description  free. 
ECKFORDS  .  , 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  napTket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity,  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
esnditions.  Collections  for  b  months  eontinuous 
supply  (see  page  ?  Catalogue). 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 

GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wem, 

Awarded  no  less 
thfm  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medals* 

ECKFORDS 

FURc  VEGETABLE  S-^FOS. 

Resu  t3  ham  ^11  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
tniequalled  lor  puritv,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  all  deubt  al  solntely  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  1?  months’ 
supu  T,  .  .  /  - ,  V  1  ,  6  1  •  5/-»  all 

coiriagc  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/“  and  7/6 
post  free. 

choicest  flower  seeds. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  Th^ 
are  lar  aliove  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORDS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
^  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  r  N  Efe  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 


Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


NEW  POTATO,  “The  Factor" 

(MAIN  CROP  OVAL  KIDNEY). 

Awaiu)  of  Mkliit,  R.H.S.,  .ufter  growing  ami  cooking  at 
Chiswick  in  19U1. 

Top  ok  the  Li.ST  Cheshire  County  Council  Trials,  1901,  with 
a  yield  of  17  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre. 

Per  stone,  19  ;  per  stone,  3/3  ;  per  stone,  6'-,  carriage 
p.iid.  Per  cwt.,  20/-,  not  carriage  paid. 

Can  be  supplied  iu  cwt.  and  larger  lots  off  Bute,  \V.  Lothian, 
Kent,  or  Essex  soil. 

Special  Quotation  for  5  cwt.  and  upwards. 


Vegetable  Seetls 


DOBBIE  &  GO., 


ROYAL 

SEEDSMEN, 


ROTHESAY 


CO.N'T.IINS 


6/ Pints  Pe  IS  f 
16*  ,,t.  Broad  Beans 

2  D  w  irf' French 

Beans 

1  ,,  S.ariet  Hnnner 

1  Pkt.  Aspaiagus 

2  ,,  Beet  ■; 

2  ,,  Borecole 

3  ,,  Broccoli 

2  ,,  Brussels  Sprouts 

3  ,,  Cabbage 

1  ,,  Capsicum 

4  ozs.  Carrot 

2  Pkts.  Cauliflower 

2  ,,  Celery 

1  ,,  Couve  Tronchuda 

4  ozs.  Cress 

3  Pkts.  Cucumber 

1  ,,  Egg  Plant 

2  ,,  Endive 


1  P,.t.  Gourds 

1  ,,  K  nil  Kabi 

2  ,,  Leek 

3  ,,  Cabbage  Lettuce 

2  ,,  Cos  Lettuce 

2  ,,  Melon 

0  ozs.  Mustard 

4  ,,  Onion 

2  I  kts.  Parsley 
2  ozs.  Parsnip 
4  ,,  Radish 

1  Pkt.  Salsify 

2  ,,  Savoy  Cabbage 

2  .,  Scorzonera 

6  ozs.  Spinach 
6  Pkts.  Herbs 
2  ,,  Tomato 

4  ozs.  Turnip 
1  Pkt.  Vegetable  Mar¬ 
row 


For  other  Collections  from  10,  -  to  100/-  see  our  Seed  List. 

Orders  for  Vegktablk.  .Skkii.s  of  10  -  and  upward.s  .sent 
Carriage  P  r  d 

•Orders  for  Fi.ower  Seeds  ol  3/-  and  upwards  free  by  post. 


LIST  will  he  sent  post  free  on  application  to  their  Offices  at 
Overveen,  Haarltm,  Holland,  or  to  their  General  .Agents, 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Grape  Vines  in  Pots. 

Extra  strong  Fruiting  and  Planting  Canes 
in  all  Leading  Varieties. 


All  Leading  Sorts— Bushes,  and 
Fan-trained  for  Walls. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


Begonias  a  speciality.— I.arge  erect 

flowering  Singles  12  for  2/3,  100  12/-;  Doubles  same 
price  for  ca>h.  List  free. — .1.  WELLS,  Begonia  .Nursery, 
Kyar>h,  .Mailing,  Kent. 


''I'UIE  GARDFIN  MANUAL  for  the  Cultivaiioi 
X  and  Operations  required  for  the  Ffitchen  Garden, 
Fruit  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Florists’  Flowers. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  and  Plans.  By  the  Editors 
and  Contributors  of  the  Journal  of  Hartieulture.  Reviskd 
Edition  now  ready.  Pcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  1/6  •  po.st 
free,  1/9.  '***  44,000  of  previous  editions  already  sold.— 


No.  1127. — Voi..  XLIV.  Third  Seues. 


Joupsil  flf  ^crrtii[ult«i[C. 

THURSDAY.  JANUARY  30,  1902. 


Chrysanthemum  Analysis. 


is  now  two  years  since  we 
had  an  election  of  Japanese 
and  incurved  varieties  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  th 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  and 
although  the  number  of  persons 
taking  part  in  it  is  less  by  one- 
half,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
and  a  valuable  aid  in  selection  for 
those  for  whom  it  is  mainly  conducted — 
beginners.  Invitations  were  sent  to  three 
dozen  of  the  prominent  private  cultivators, 
exhibitors,  judges,  aud  experts,  lleplies  have 
been  received  from  but  sixteen,  which  shows 
some  apathy  on  the  part  of  those  invited. 
During  the  past  three  months  I  have  received 
many  encouraging  letters  from  what  may  be 
termed  “  small  ”  men  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
world  asking  for  a  continuance  of  this  audit 
for  their  benefit.  It  will  be  admitted,  I 
think,  that  the  present  selection  of  fifty 
varieties  contains  but  a  few  that  can  really 
be  named  coarse,  which  is  a  distinct  proof 
that  there  is  a  general  concensus  of  opinion 
amongst  electors  that  quality  in  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  competition.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  raisers  of  new  varieties  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  mass  of  home  producers  and 
judges,  those  varieties  that  are  distinctly 
rough  and  coarse  are  now  becoming  quit® 
things  of  the  past. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  whether  the  electors 
are  many  or  few,  there  are  certain  standard 
sorts  that  are  of  such  high  quality  on  the 
exhibition  table  that  they  cannot  be  omitted 
by  the  electors,  hence  the  number  receiving 
an  equal  share  of  votes.  With  the  e.xception 
of  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche  there  is  not  a 
single  variety  amongst  those  who  tie  for 
supremacy  in  the  present  election  that 
occupied  a  similar  post  two  years  since. 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Lon  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
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cannot  be  said  that  those  which  oust  in  the  nresent  instance 
the  varieties  of  two  years  ago  are  superior  in  point  of  quality, 
but  the  cause  for  decline  in  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that 
varieties  generally,  after  a  few  years  of  high  cultivation,  lose 
some  portion  of  their  vigour,  and  are  unable  to  put  forth 
blossoms  equal  in  quality  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Fifty  Best  Japanese  Varieties. 


showing  the  immense  range  of  idea  of  what  constitutes 
typical  blooms,  I  have  only  to  mention  the  fact  that  no  less 
a  number  than  152  varieties  ai’e  given  by  the  sixteen  electors 
in  obtaining  the  fifty  sorts  required  this  time  as  compared 
wi'h  tNe  thifty-tli' in  1900,  wum  na  ■  ed  231  v  .rieties  then, 
in  selecting  the  best  sixty.  The  present  election  exhibits 
even  a  wider  range  of  opinion.  Hence  my  reason  in  asking 
for  fifty  varieties  instead  of  sixty  as  last  time.  Where  so 
many  varieties  are  named  in  tabulation,  those  cultivators 
who  wish  to  go  outside  of  the  selected  fifty  or  sixty  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  or  an  individual  weakness  for  a  particular 
sort,  quickly  find  themselves  again  in  a  dilemma,  assuming, 
of  course,  they  possess  but  little  knowledge  of  those  they 
select.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  improvement  for 
a  future  audit — a  specitic  nuin'>e'-  (if  an  iu.  r  one)  for 

large  growers,  and  a  second  selection  for  smaller  cultivators, 
publishing  no  names  beyond  those  selected  for  the  specified 
number. 

In  the  present  audit  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  five 
varieties  which  are  equal  in  number  of  votes,  are  all  typical 
examples,  each,  in  their  individual  form,  of  what  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  should  be.  A  similar  remark  can  be  made 
to  the  succeeding  quartet.  No  less  than  seven  tie  for  third 
place,  and,  without  exception,  they  are  all  of  desirable  form, 
covering  also  a  wide  range  of  colour.  In  the  first  fifty,  raisers 
and  introducers  appear  to  have  the  honours  equally  divided 
— home  and  foreign.  Owing  to  want  of  space  I  will  leave 
my  furth“i‘  r.lL’  rk-^  pu  iiilivuluil  vu’  elie^  fur  a  future  iss'uy 
of  the  J ournal. 

Thirty-six  Best  Incurved  Varieties. 


16  Florence  IMolyneux 
16  Mrs.  Barkley 
16  Le  Grand  Dragon 
16  M.  Louis  lleniy 
16  M.  Chenon  de  Leche 
15  Madame  Carnot 
15  Mr.s.  J.  Lewis 
15  Austral  io 

15  G.  J.  Warren 

14  Edwin  Molyneux 
14  Mrs.  W.  INIoaso 
14  W.  11.  Church 
14  Miss  Alice  B3'ron 
14  Xellic  Poekett 
14  J.  R.  Upton 
14  T.  Carrington 
13  Mrs.  11.  Weeks 
13  Mr.  G.  Milehain 
13  Madame  Hcrrewege 
12  Lord  Ludlow 
12  Lily  iMountford 
.12  Lady  Hanhant 
11  Mrs.  Coomhes 
H  Calvat's  ’99 
11  Phrebus 
11  Edit).-Vbor 

16  Mrs.  Greenfield 
10  Mrs.  J.  Bryant 

10  Mrs.  J.  ,1.  Thornj’croft 
10  Henrj'  Weeks 
10  Charles  Longley 
10  Mutual  Friend 
10  Lord  Salisburj' 

9  Madame  R.  Cadbuiy 
9  Pride  of  Madford 
9  Henry  Stone 
9  Sir  li.  Kitchener 
9  ^latthew  Smith 
9  Vivian  Morel 
8  Charles  Davis 
8  George  Carpenter 
8  Gustave  Heniy 
7  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer 
7  Mr.  A.  Barrett 
7  Miss  K.  Pilkington 
7  IMadame  Phillipe  Rivoire 
7  Mrs.  White  Popham 
6  Ladj'  Riilgwaj- 
6  2\Ions.  Host(? 

6  Mermaid 
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6  Loveliness 
6  Madame  Yon  Andre 
6  Mrs.  .T.  Cleeve 
6  Graphic 
6  Calvat’s  Sun 
5  Kimberley 
5  Sur passe  Amiral 
5  The  Princess 
5  IMadame  G.  Debrie 
5  C.  ,7.  Salter 
4  Emily  Towers 
4  Miss  Elsie  Foultou 
4  Miss  Evelyn  Douglas 
4  5Irs.  ,7.  W.  Barks 
4  General  Buller 
4  Ittlicl  li'itzroy 
4  IMadame  Paolo  Radaelli 
4  IMrs.  R.  Darb}' 

4  5Irs.  W  Cusham 
4  Lionel  Humphrey 
4  X.C.S.  .7ul)ilee 
3  Queen  Alexandra 
3  Sensation 
3  Ilessie  Gi.xlfrej' 

3  Sfilcil  d’Oetobro 
3  Guv  Hamilton 


3  Mrs.  Bagiiall-Wild 
3  ltdith  Dashwood 
3  Simplicity 
3  R.  lioopcr  Pearson 
3  W.  H.  Whitehouse 
2  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
2  Godfrey’s  Master])iece 
2  Godfrey’s  Triumph 
2  General  Hutton 
2  Mrs.  C.  Griffin 
2  Phyllis 

2  Milliccnt  Richardson 
2  Pride  of  Exmouth 
2  Marcpiis  Y.  Ycnosta 
2  Oceana 
2  I^va  Ivnowles 
2  J.  IT  Claj'ton 
2  Princess  B.  de  Brancova 
2  Mrs.  J.  IMclvellar 
2  Louise 
2  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
2  Ella  Curtis 
g  \y§§tern  King 
2  ,!ulia  Scarahifinga 
2  .7esse  Cottee 
2  Madame  G.  Bruant 
2  The  Wonderful 
2  Princess  A.  D.  IMonaco 
2  Lady  Byron 
2  Silver  Queen 
2  Exmouth  Crimson 
2  l^larl  of  Arran 
2  Mons.  Pankoucke 
1  Godfrey’s  King 
1  Yiolet  Lady  Beaumont 
1  Mrs.  .7.  C.  Neville 
1  Marchioness  of  Salisbury 
1  ILon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith 
1  Jane  IMoljmcux 
1  Marj'  IMoljnieux 
1  Lord  Derhj" 

1  Madame  A.  Rosseau 
1  Mrs.  W.  7J.  Lees 
1  Major  Plumb 
1  Madame  A.  Rev 
1  Mrs.  T.  W.  Rockett 
1  7lev.  Douglas 
1  Miss  51.  7)oughis 
1  57abcl  5Iorgan 
1  5Iark  Gill 
1  Scottish  Chief 
1  Janet  Lad.v  Clark 
1  Georgina  Pitcher 
1  I^ltoile  de  Lj'on 
1  Duke  of  Wellington 
1  Nellj'  Perkins 
1  Col.  W.  B.  Smith 
1  Wattleblossom 
1  Joseph  Brooks 
1  Duke  of  V'ork 
1  Yicar  of  Lcatherhead 
1  5[aj"  Yallis 
1  57rs.  Hummel 
1  J^adj'  Itoherts 
1  .Madeline  Davis 
1  Meredith 
1  Susie 

1  Ladj'  Crawshaw 
1  J.  C.  Neville 
1  Swanlej'  Giant 
1  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne 
1  Robert  Powell 
1  Australian  Gold 
1  President  Nonin 
1  Secretaire  Fierens 
1  Charles  Davis  Improved 


152 — total  number  of  varieties. 


12  C.'H.  Curtis 
12  Duchess  of  Fife 
12  5rrs.  H.  J.  .Jones 
12  Lady  Isabel 
11  Hanwell  Glorv 
11  5Iadame  Ferlat 
11  Topaze  Orientale 
11  57a  Perfection 
11  Glolre  d’<.)r 
11  .7.  Agate 
10  Frank  Hammond 
10  Louisa  Giles 
10  lalcne 

10  CliiysantlRme  Bruant 
9  51iss  A.  Hill 
9  R.  Petfield 
9  Nellie  Southam 
9  5Idlle.  Lucie  Faure 
9  5Irs.  R.  C.  Ivingston 
8  7ilmi)ress  of  India 
8  Yvonne  Desblanc 
8  Bonnie  Dundee 
8  John  Lambert 
8  Ral])]!  Hatton 

7  Lord  Alcester 
6  Pearl  Palace 
6  King  of  the  V'ellows 
6  Countess  of  Warwick 
6  5Iiss  Dorotlpv  Foster 
6  Nellie  Threlfall 
6  Golden  5Iadame  Ferlat 
6  Golden  Empress 
5  Princess  of  Wales 
5  51  rs.  W.  Howe 
5  ()ueen  of  England 
5  .Miss  Yiolet  Foster 
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5  5Irs.  C.  W.  Egan 
5  51ajor  Bonattbn 
5  Matthew  Russell 
5  5liss  51.  A.  Haggas 
4  57 rs.  W.  Higgs 
4  5Irs.  Gerald  AYilliams 
4  King  of  Orange 
4  5Irs.  .7.  Eadie 
4  General  Sjnnonds 
4  5Iiss  A.  I./Ove 
4  ATolct  Tomlin 
4  C.  B.  Whit  nail 


3  Baron  Hirsch 
3  5frs.  S.  Coleman 
3  I^dith  Hughes 
3  L.  51.  de  la  Drome 
3  George  Haigh 
3  W.  Tunnington 
3  Creole 
2  Henry  Ellis 
j  2  Thomas  Lockie 

j  2  Bonita 

2  President  Bevan 
2  Toronga 

2  57adame  do  Yerneuif 
2  Ernest  Cannell 
2  Perle  Dauphinoise 
2  5Irs.  N.  5Iolyneux 
1  57adame  Darier 
1  Jeanne  d’Arc 
1  5Ir.  James  5Iurray 
1  57dllc.  Lawrence  Zede 
1  57rs.  G.  Hughes 
1  5Iay  Bell 

1  Lord  Rosebery 

1  5Irs  C.  Crooks 

1  5Irs.  W.  Harvey 
1  The  I'lgyptian 
j  1  Ada  Brass 
1  5Irs.  Ivearn 

!  1  5Irs.  D.  B.  Crane 

i  1  John  Doughty 

1  Alfred  Salter 
1  Fred  Palmer 
1  Col.  Baden  trowel  1 
1  Golden  (jueen  of  Ihigland' 
1  5Ions.  R.  Bahuant 
1  George  Glenn.y 
1  5Irs.  Dixon 
1  5Irs.  Robinson  King 
1  Lord  Coleridge 
!  1  Gem 

!  1  5Iiss  Florence  Southam 

1  5Irs.  S.  Owen 

1  57  rs.  T.  Wood 

1  AVhite  Bonaffon 
.  1  AVattcau 

!  1  The  Colonel 

i  1  Emilie  Nonin 

1  1  Ada  Owen 

1  1  Lord  AVolselcy 

1  Mr.  I<1.  Bennett 

I  98— total  number  of  varieties. 


Comments  on  Japanese  Varieties. 

Take  Madame  Carnot  as  an  example.  Nowhere  was  this 
charming  variety  seen  in  maximum  condition  during  the 
past  seasDn  ;  not  even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norman  Eavis, 
who  has  probably  cultivated  this  variety  better  than  aryo  e. 
This  decline  in  constitution  opens  up  a  very  interesting 
theme  for  d’seussion  amongst  (Chrysanthemum  experts.  As 


Notes  on  the  Incurved  Section. 

In  the  selection  of  thirty-six  incurved  varieties  ninety- 
eight  names  .  are  given,  which  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
form,  colour.'l  and  size.  It  will  be  noted  that  but  twelve 
persons  sent  in  returx  s,  the  re.naind.  r  e*  c  si  g  themselves 
that  they  did  not  cultivate  this  section  sufiiciently  to  warrant 
them  sending  in  a  selection. 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  those  two  sterling  English-x'aised 
varieties,  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  still  are  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  or,  at  least,  they  tie  with  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones 
and  Lady  Isabel  for  that  position.  No  less  than  six  com¬ 
pete  for  the  second  position,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  but  one,  Topaze  Orientale,  are  typical  varieties  of  that 
section.  Frank  Hammond,  in  the  next  group,  bids  fair,  in 
the  near  future,  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  we 
have.  I  was  much  impressed  with  blooms  I  saw  of  it  at 
York.  There  seen,  it  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  a  typical 
incurved  blossom. 

The  five  members  of  the  Queen  family  still  struggle 
on  to  maintain  a  position,  which  I  fear  is  a  hopeless  one — 
deterioration  of  constitution  is  the  cause  of  this,  certainly. 
As  will  be  noted,  the  incurved  section  contains  some  few 
sorts  of  doubtful  inclusion.  General  Symonds,  President 
Bevan,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Mdlle.  Laurence  Zede,  and  The 
Egyptian,  all  of  which  more  nroperly  belong  to  the  incurving 
Japanese  section.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  someone  has 
still  a  weakness  for  those  pretty  little  blooms  which  Mrs. 
Dixon  and  George  Glenny  produce,  and  which,  for  decora¬ 
tion,  are  useful  even  now,  where  such  a  wide  range  of  form 
and  colour  can  be  selected.  No  doubt  some  names  will  be 
noted  with  mystery,  but  for  all  that  they  may  be  correct,  and 
no  doubt  one  or  two  are  duplicates. 

The  present  selection  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  exhibitors 
need  not  worry  about  the  loss  of  their  Queens,  Princesses, 
Tecks,  Alfreds,  Novelties  or  their  Hardings,  all  of  which 
were  regarded  at  one  time  as  an  absolute  necessity  in  making 
up  a  stand  of  two  dozen  varieties.  Amongst  present  day 
varieties  there  is  ample  material  to  choose  from,  irrespective 
of  all  those  named.  In  some  cultivators’  hands,  though 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  cannot  impress  anyone  with 
their  quality  or  contour,  which  is  a  distinct  proof  that  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  an  incurved  Chrysanthemum  is  still  a  forcible  point 
to  study.  The  present  selection  contains  a  sprinkling  of 
introductions  not  entirely  from  one  country  but  a  general 
conglomeration  from  all  Chrysanthemum  raising  soheres. — 
Edwin  Molyneux,  V.M.H. 

Names  of  Electors, 

Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  The  Gardens,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  N.B. 

Mr.  T.  Leadl)ctter,  The  Gardens,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull. 

Mr.  D.  Williams,  The  Gardens,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire. 
iMr.  G.  Hall,  The  Gardens,  Melehet  Court,  Romsey. 

Mr.  T.  Lunt,  The  Gardens,  Keir,  Dunblane,  N.B. 

Mr.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  CarditF. 

Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  The  Gardens,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex. 

Mr.  C.  Beckett,  Chilton  Lodge  Gardens,  Hungerford. 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Mr.  C.  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant. 

Mr.  C.  Crooks,  The  Gardens,  Hadsor,  Droitwich. 
iMr.  tv.  Mease,  Downside  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

Mr.  J.  Folkard,  Sand  Hutton  Gardens,  York. 

Mr.  J.  McPherson,  The  Gardens,  Londesborougli  Park,  Market 
Woighton,  York. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  The  Gardens,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom. 

- - 

Literature. 


Mealy  Bugs  and  “Scale”  Insects.* 

Years  ago,  when  conversing  Avitli  a.  grey-ha.ired  old  gardener 
about  the  plant-gems  of  his  “  stoves,”  he  touched  upon  the  habits 
of  “  scales,”  the  “  brown  scales  ”  so  common  on  Palms  especia.lly ; 
and  our  old  friend  remarked,  in  a  voice  restrained  with  anxiety, 
that  the  young  of  these  lowly  creatures  “  ate  up  the  bodies  of  their 
mothers,”  and  he  crushed  the  chitinous  remains  of  what  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  a  live  mother-scale  once.  The  whole  story  of  this 
“  eating  up  ”  the  bodies  of  the  mothers  is  quite  correct,  and  in 
this  monograph  of  the  order  Mr.  Newstead  enlightens  us  on  the 
whole  life  liistory  of  various  genera  and  species.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Newstead’s  book  is  not  of  itself  alluring  to  the  average  reader, 
but  one  has  not  read  many  pages  before  a  deep  interest  attaches 
to  the  subject;  and  on  and  on  we  go,  interpreting  its  lines,  fresh 
facts  regarding  the  insects  appearing  in  every  paragraph,  each  of 
•ignificance  and  so  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Newstead  has  been  a  practical  gardener,  and  knows  just 
exactly  how  gardeners  feel  towards  mealy  bugs,  brown  scales,  and 
their  kind.  Ne  cannot  hope  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  than  by  a  selection  of  extracts  from  it.  “  Coccids,’ 


*  Monograjih  of  tlie  Cocchhc  ot  flic  British  Isles.  By  Robert 
Newstead,  Curator  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester.  \  ol.  I. 
London  :  Printed  for  tlie  Ray  Society.  Price  1  guinea.  1901. 


says  the  author,  “  are  lovers  of  the  sunshine,  and  seem  to  thrive 
and  nmitiply  best  in  warm-sheltered  situations.”  Yet,  ‘‘  In  spite 
of  the  apparent  increase  in  certain  individuals  under  favourable 
conditions,  the  vitality  of  certain  exotic  species,  when  exposed  to 
frost,  is  most  remarkable.  ...  I  have  known  ‘  mealy  bugs  ’ 
to  survive  the  winter  outdoors  on  the  Ivy-clad  wall  of  a  hothouse, 
which,  no  doubt,  afforded  them  material  warmth  and  shelter,  but 
could  not  have  shielded  them  from  the  severe  frosts  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  did  not  increase 
in  numbers,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  time  they  all  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  exposure.  ...  A  peculiar  habit  of  many 
Coccids  is  that  they  fix  themselves  along  the  midrib  and  larger 
nerve  bundles  of  the  leaves,  where  they  would  naturally  get  the 
greatest  flow  of  sap.  .  .  .  Coccids  never  lay  their  eggs  in 

exposed  situations,  as  do  aphides  and  other  allied  families  of  the 
Homoptera.  In  Diaspinse  they  are  laid  beneath  a  shield-like 
covering,  while  in  Lecanium  the  female  protects  them  with  her 
own  body.  ...  The  ‘  mealy  bugs  ’  take  less  ixains  than  any 
other  British  Coccids,  merely  enclosing  the  eggs  in  irregular 
aggregated  patches  of  loose  cottony  material,  which  renders  the 
plants  they  attack  so  very  unsightly.  ...  On  hatching  from 
the  egg,  the  larvae,  in  the  majority  of  species,  remain  huddled 
together  for  a  few  days  within  the  covering  provided  for  them, 
whether  it  be  the  cottony  or  felted  sac;  or,  as  in  Lecanium,  the 
highly  chitinised  body  of  their  dead  parent.  On  escaping  from 
their  birthplace  they  are  very  active,  mite-like  creatures ;  but 
their  period  of  activity  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  as  they  quickly  settle  down  upon  the  food-plant,  whether 
bark,  leaf,  or  fruit,  and  immediately  insert  their  long  hair-like 
sucking  apparatus  into  its  tissues,  and  suck  or  pump  up  the  juices 
of  the  plant.  ...  I  have  never  seen  a  male  Coccid  volun¬ 
tarily  take  to  flight.  ...  In  captivity  a  drop  of  moisture  or 
a  moist  piece  of  glass  almost  immediately  entangles  them,  and 
from  which  I  have  never  seen  them  extricate  themselves.  Sun¬ 
light  and  dry  weather  would,  therefore,  seem  essential  to  them.” 

‘  The  common  ‘  brown  scales,’  ”  says  Mr.  Newstead,  “  are  rarely, 
ff  ever,  active  after  the  larval  moult,  and  never  so  after  complet¬ 
ing  ‘  the  second  stage.’  ” 

Fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  a  notice  of  the  life  histories  and 
metamorphoses  of  the  Coccids,  whence  follows  a  chapter  on  the 
natural  products  of  the  order.  The  cochineal  insect  finds  a 
reference,  and  a  notice  is  also  bestowed  on  the  South  African 
subterranean  Margarodes  trimeri,  the  outer  pearly  shells  of  which 
are  extensively  collected  for  the  making  of  necklaces  and  curios. 
Locally,  these  shells  are  termed  “  ants’  eggs,”  or  “  ground  pearls.” 
Tlie  “lac”  producing  Coccid  (Tachardia.  lacca)  has  its  life  history 
traced,  and  the  production  of  “  honey-dew  ”  by  members  of  the 
order  is  also  fully  elucidated.  This  latter  chapter  is  uncommonly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  relations  the  ants 
assume  with  “  mealy  bugs,”  “  American  blight,”  and  other  honey- 
secreting  members. 

In  a  chapter  on.  “  Migi-ation,  Distribution  and  Acclimatisa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Newstead  has  occasion  to  devote  attention  to  the  San 
Jose  Scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus),  but  of  it  he  is  convinced  we 
need  have  no  dread,  as  our  cold,  damp  climate  would  be  absolutely- 
opposed  to  its  acclimatisation.  “  The  danger  to  English  horti¬ 
culturists  from  the  introduction  of  injurious  Coccids  lies  for  the 
most  part  with  our  cultivated  fruits  and  flowers  under  glass, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  natural  enemies,  they  thrive  and 
multiply,  causing  us  annoyance,  disappointment,  and  loss.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Coccids  from  warmer  countries  will  be 
able  to  establish  themselves  outdoors  in  the  British  Isles,  but  all 
species  introduced  from  temperate  regions  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.” 

Under  “  Natural  Enemies  of  the  Coccidse,”  the  author  names 
the  minute  hymenopterous  insects,  an  order,  by  the  way,  about 
which  comparatively  little  is  yet  definitely  known.  The  Coccinel- 
lidse,  to  which  the  little  lady-birds  belong,  are  most  useful  in  all 
countries  ;  so  is  the  lace-wing  fly,  but  among  birds  only  the  Blue 
Titmouse  (Parus  cseruleus),  (see  page  76,  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
January  23)  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse  (P.  caudata),  and  the  Jack¬ 
daw  (Corvus  inonedula)  are  named.  The  offensive  smell  of  most 
of  the  Coccids  possibly  accounts  for  their  comparative  immunity 
from  birds.  Micro-fungi,  too,  are  only  occasionally  destructive 
to  British  Coccidse.  This  class  of  fungi  is  mostly  hurtful  to  the 
species  under  glass. 

To  those  wishing  to  be  initiated  in  collecting  and  pi’eserving 
Coccidse  this  monograph  supplies  the  needful  guidance.  The 
author  has  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  horticulturists  and  large 
fruit  growers  by  his  very  complete  and  explicit  dii'ections  as  to 
how  these  pests  can  be  battled  with  or  prevented.  As  they  are 
sucking  insects  it  is  only  by  affecting  their  respiration  that  they 
can  be  killed.  Hydrocyanic  gas,  Paris  green,  and  other  mineral 
poisons,  washes  and  emulsions  are  recommended,  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  are  appended  for  the  preparation  of  these.  In  this  country 
there  is  no  organised  system  of  prevention  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  insect  pests,  wliich,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  is  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Newstead  furnishes  a  list  of 
ten  species  that  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  within'  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  with  two  exceptions  they  all  have 
thoroughly  established  themselves.  The  treatment  of  trees  and 
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plaut.s  on  an  extensive  scale  as  practised  in  other  countries  is 
carefully  described  by  the  author.  The  concluding  pages  (of 
which  there  are  220)  are  devoted  to  describing  the  characters  of 
species,  and  to  classification.  An  admirable  index,  which  also 
enlists  synonyms,  is  furnished,  together  with  thirty-four  full- 
page  plates,  a  number  of  which  are  finely  coloured,  and  with  the 
explanations  that  face  them,  are  easy  to  understand.  Mr.  New- 
stead  has  done  his  work  most  thoroughl.y,  and  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Ray  Society  lias  produced  an  invaluah'e  and 
most  interesting  work — one  which  we  most  highly  commend. 

The  Formal  Garden  in  England.* 

The  third  edition  of  this  comparatively  well-known  work  has 
been  l.ying  on  onr  desk  here  for  a  longer  period  than,  ought  t-o 
have  elapsed  before  this  notice  was  penned.  We  are  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  disagreeable  preface  to  the  second  edition  has 
been  entirely  omitted,  so  that  we  can  now  come  to  the  book, 
read  it,  mark  and  learn  from  it.  without  having  in  mind  tlm  whole 
while  that  its  object  apparenth-  is  solely  to  extend  archit.clure 
away  into  what  ought  to  be  the  garden,  and  not  an  area  of 
magnified  courts  or  modified  piazzas.  Land.' cape  g-ardening  in 
tlie.se  days  is  practised  larg  dy  b-'^  men  who  appear  to  us  not  to  be 
of  that  calibre  that  gave  renown  to  the  small  army  of  rt formers, 
as  Wheatlev.  Rradley,  Price,  Ivnight,  and  others,  towards  the 
middle  and  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I'hus  the  men  of 
education,  of  thought  and  purpose,  like  Air.  Rlomfield  and  his 
confreres,  seem  to  us  to  be  gaining  considerable  influence  by  their 
literaiy  productions  on  formal  gardening.  And  Air.  Blomfield’s 
“  Formal  Gardens  in  England  ”  is  by  no  means  a  compromise  that 
endeavours  to  blend  the  better  parts  of  what  we  must  yet  call 
landscane  design  with  a  larger  amount  of  purely  geometric  formal 
plans  of  gardens.  His  book  descidbes  formal  gardens,  and  these 
only.  The  illustrations  are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  show  e^mn 
a  cursory  reviewer  what  his  ideas  of  garden  design  are.  It  makes 
ns  .sad  (not  angrj^ !)  to  think  of  being  pent  up  within  one’s  “  own 
four  walls,”  especially  those  of  us  who  are  so  seldo.m  privileged 
to  breathe  outside  the  four  walls  of  our  offices  or  .studies.  That 
would  appear  to  be  part  of  the  design  of  the  formal  garden  artist, 
i.e.,  to  introduce  as  often  as  he  conveniently  can  the  four-walls 
scheme.  The  sum  and  substance  of  formal  de.sign  appears  to  be, 
from  the  arguments  adduced,  (1)  that  it  vields  quietness  and 
induces  feelings  of  repo.se:  (2),  it  represents  art,  as  against  the 
concealment  of  it,  in  the  landscape  gardening  code:  (3),  it  har¬ 
monises  with  the  architectural  features,  which,  of  course,  are  pre¬ 
sented  wherever  there  is  a  house  or  mansion  ;  and  (4).  while 
uniting  the.se  advantages  it  does  not  abolish  the  charm  of  florvers, 
shrubs,  or  trees. 

A  persi.stent  aro-ument  of  those  of  the  “  formal  school  ”  is  that 
landscane  gardening  displays  no  fixed  laws  of  de.sign,  and  this 
apparently  because  the  best  landscape  gardening  methods  ob.scure 
the  appearance  of  tlm  garden  as  “  an  artificial  thing.”  Those 
who  have  studied  Price’s  “Essays  on  the  Pioturesciue  ”  and 
Loudon’s  works  on  the  anti-formal  plan  of  laying-out  gardens, 
know  full  well  that  there  are  very  many  .strict  laws  to  be  applied. 
But  we  need  not  argue  further,  for  Cui  bono?  There  are  tv  o 
distinct  sets  of  ideas  represented  on  the  question  of  gardeii 
designing,  and  while  we  are  convinced  the  .so-called  land, scape 
gardeners  mo.stly  love  gardens  as  gai’dens,  we  are  not  certain  that 
the  aim  of  the  “formal”  designers  is  other  than  to  extend  the 
domain  of  their  art — ai’chitecture — into  a  region  which  in  cmi- 
tnries  past  they  had  the  privilege  to  practise  in.  Air.  Blomfield’s 
book  is  not  expensive,  and  the  argument.s  and  principles  of  the 
formal  garden  are  clearly  explained  in  it.  The  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  di.scus.sion  of  the  two  methods  of  la.ving-out,  that  is, 
the  two  we  have  just  been  noticing,  and  other  chapters  follow  on 
the  histoiy  of  formal  designing  (lirieflv  given),  on  courts, 
terraces,  mounts,  parterres,  arbours,  galleries,  groves,  to’^iary 
art.  (tc.  The  whole  is  ably  illustrated  with  apt  figures  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  com¬ 
prise  the  book,  which  is  well  printed  in  bold  type  on  stout  paper, 
with  white  binding,  and  "ilt  impressions  for  ornament.  The 
white  binding  is  very  tasteful,  but  speedily  gets  soiled. 


Trees:  Their  Date  of  Introduction. 

From  Brown’s  “Fore.ster”  we  learn  that  the  following  dates 
are  accepted  for  the  introduction  to  Scottish  estates  of  the  trees 
named  hereunder:  Lime  tree  (Taymouth  Castle),  1664:  S'lver 
and  Spruce  Firs  (Inverary),  1682;  Black  Poplar  (Hamilton), 
1692:  Horsechestnut  (Posso),  1709:  AA^eymouth  Pine  (Dunkehh 
1725  :  Larch  (Hunkeld),  1741 :  Engli.sh  Elm  (Dahnahoy),  1763  ; 
Norway  Alaple  (Mountsteivart),  1738:  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Hope- 
toun),  1743.  The  last-named  tree  had  been  planted  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1683,  and  is  named  by  Sutherland,  the 
curator  at  that  date. 


*  The  Formal  Garden  in  England;  by  Reginald  Blomfield.  AI. 
F.8.A.,  with  illustrations  by  F.  Inigo  Thomas.  Afacmillan  &  Co,, 
Ltd.,  London,  1901;  price  7s.  6d  net. 


Jocular  Horiiculture. 

I  am  afraid  I  had  not  m  view  periodical  literature  of  the 
gardening  kind  when  I  mentioned  the  “  levity  ”  (perhaps  not  a 
very  good  expression)  apparent  in  so  much  that  is  written  now. 
It  was  rather  the  interweaving  into  book  form  a  lot  of  material 
that  dies  with  tlie  reading;  fine  writing,  maybe,  but  not  worth 
reading  twice,  and  devoid  of  legitimate  gardening,  though  that 
IS  presented  as  the  object  of  the  writer. — B. 


Things  I  Should  Like  to  Knew. 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  days  of  old  the  men  of  Essex  and  of 
Kent  were  noted  for  their  natural  shrewdness  ;  I  therefore  especi¬ 
ally  welcome  the  contribution  of  “  Essex  ”  on  page  62  as  coming 
from  a  reliable  source.  Let  me  also  thank  him  for  the  light  he  has 
thrown  across  the  path  of  “  Ignoramus,”  who  will  welcome  from 
“  Esses',”  or  anybody  else,  still  further  information  on  many 
otlier  things  he  would  still  like  to  know.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  lai 
wrong  in  asserting  that  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  holds  the  joremier 
position  in  point  of  flavour.  At  this  early  stage,  however,  I  find 
I  have  (for  once)  to  turn  informant,  as  the  shrewd  Southern  man 
“  wants  to  know  where  I  saw  Cox’s  selling  at  3d.  per  Ib,  and  New¬ 
town  Pippins  making  6d.  per  lb.”  In  a  Alidland  town  of  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  good  friend,  and  the  Newtowns  are  still 
selling  at  the  same  price.  “Essex”  is,  however,  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Cox’s  sold  at  3d.  per  lb  were  a  poor  sanqole;  they 
were  a  beautiful  lot  of  even,  crisp,  well-coloured  fruits,  such  as 
one  might  expect  to  get  from  the  private  gardens  which,  to  a. 
great  extent,  supply  the  shops  in  this  district.  I  bought  a  few 
from  one  shop  last  night,  and  as  the  heap  was  getting  low,  asked 
the  salesman  'f  he  had  many  more;  he  said  No,  as  a  London  imin 
had  ju.'t  bought  up  the  rest  of  his  stock  at  17s.  per  bushel,  and  he 
could  now  see  he  has  been  selling  too  cheaply.  And,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  Midland  growers  do  not  know  the  market 
value  of  this  fine  Apple.  Still,  Air.  “Essex,”  I  cannot  agree  with 
you  that  Cox’s  do  not  come  into  competition  with  Newtowns  to 
any  great  extent,  as  in  the  Alidlands  the  former  variety  can  be 
kept  in  splendid  condition  till  the  end  of  January,  if  not 
gathered  too  early. 

The  suggestion  of  planting  100  acres  of  Cox’s  has,  says  “Essex,” 
a  little  suspicion  of  the  “New  Year”  or  “Boston”  about  it.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  a  little  New  Year’s  eagerness  and  Bos- 
tonianism  would  not  be  excellent  elements  to  incorporate  with 
British  characteristics?  Is  no  one  likely  to  do  it,  “Essex”? 
Surely  the  planting  of  100  acres  of  one  variety  of  Apples  is  not 
a  great  undertaking  for  a  rich  country  like  England.  You,  no 
doubt,  know  better  than  I  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
trees;  but,  after  all,  I  daresay  they  could  be  found,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  land,  if  not  in  one  break,  the  several  breaks  need 
not  be  far  apart.  Yes  :  fruit  growers  tell  me  that  the  climate  of 
this  “  tight  little  island  ”  doe.s  play  pranks  with  fruit  trees  some¬ 
times,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  affect  Cox’s  more  than  any  otl-er 
variety.  And  if  the  latter  variety  is  profitable  to  grow  on'a  small 
scale,  surely  it  must  be  equally  profitable  on  a  large  one.  It  is 
as  well,  if  not  better,  to  have  a  basket  full  of  the  very  best  eggs 
(or  Apples)  once  in  two  years,  as  to  have  the  ba.sket  half  full  of  only 
moderately  good  ones  each  year. 

Now,  one  word  about  those  importations  of  Apples.  They 
have  not  varied  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years,  ev'en  when  our 
crops  are  heavy  the  foreign  supplies  do  not  show  much  falling  off. 
I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  “  Essex  ”  if  this  does  not  show  that 
during  the  best  of  seasons  England  might  profitably  grow  vastly 
larger  quantities  of  good  Apples,  and  why  not  grow  the  best 
variety,  whicli,  according  to  the  showing  of  a  “  Alan  AA^ho  Knows,” 
commands  a  splendid  price  in  the  markets?  I  have  been  told 
that  in  many  districts  in  the  South  Cox’s  does  not  thrive.  Here 
in  the  Alidlands  it  succeeds  snlendidly.  AA’ithin  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  where  I  write  are  three  gardens  in  whicli  Cox’s  have 
borne  fine  crops  during  the  last  two  years.  The  soil  is  a  medium 
loam,  neither  very  heavy  or  light,  and  not  more  than  18in  in 
depth,  with  gravel  and  sand  beneath,  and  there  is  plenty  of  soil 
of  similar  character  in  other  di.stricts.  The  hunch'ed  acres  of 
suitable  soil  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  Alidlands.  I  ani 
quite  ignorant  about  matters  pertaining  to  company  promoting, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  matter  of  this  description  is  quite  a 
simple  one.  It  means  so  much  capital,  so  much  labour,  a  good 
guiding  head  for  the  practical  work,  and  no  big  directors  to  draw 
fat  salaries  for  doing  little  or  nothing.  Extravagance  in  the  latter 
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'respect  lias  ruined  hosts  of  companies  sound  in  other  respects. 
\es;  light  on  the  matter  is  what  we  want,  and  we  want  it  badly, 
“  Essex.”  Switch  on  the  electric  current  at  full  power,  and  let 
men  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  tell  us  something  we 
ought  to  know.  I  am  just  beginning  to  learn,  though  still  an — 
Ignoramus. 


Birds  of  the  Forest. 

The  grand  feeding  ground  of  the  Gold  Crest  is  the  Fir  woods, 
and  no  prettier  scene  in  bird-life  is  that  of  a  Gold  Ch'est  suspended 
back  downwards  from  the  drooping  branchlet  of  a  Spruce  Fir, 
searching  for  insect  food.  And,  again,  what  can  be  more  charm¬ 
ing  than  its  exquisite  nest,  suspending  beneath  a  similar  branch- 
let,  composed,  as  it  invariably  is,  of  moss  and  lichens,  inter¬ 
woven  with  wool,  and  lined  thickly  with  soft  feathers  P  Its 
external  fonn  is  nearly  that  of  a  globe,  with  a  contracted  opening 
at  the  top.  The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight  ;  they 
are  almost  globular,  and  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  British 
bird.  Adverting  to  the  comparative  hardy  nature  of  the  Gold 
Crest,  Gilbert  White  remarked  that,  “The  feeble  little  Golden- 
crowned  Wren,  that  shadoAv  of  a  bird,  braves  the  severest  frosts, 
without  availing  himself  of  houses  or  villages,  to  which  most  of 
our  winter  birds  crowd  in  distressful  seasons,  yet  this  keeps 
aloof  in  fields  and  woods — but  perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  they  may  often  perish,  and  why  they  are  almost  as  rai'e  as 
any  bird  we  know'.”  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  also 
remarks:  “The  Golden-crested_Wren  and  the  common  Brown 
W  ren  are  both  impatient  of  cola,  and,  in  confinement,  the  least 
frost  is  immediately  fatal  to  them.  In  a  wdld  state  they  keep 
themselves  warm  in  the  day,  and  at  night  they  secrete  themselves 
in  places  wdaere  the  frost  cannot  reach  them  numbers,  doubt¬ 
less,  perish  in  severe  w'inters.”  Several  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  large  flocks,  consisting  of  several  hundreds  of  these  birds, 
ha,ve  been  observed  at  once ;  these,  it  is  supposed,  must  have 
migrated  from  higher  latitudes,  and  not  broken  up  into  smaller 
parties  after  their  arrival. — W. 


Rotatioii  of  Crops. 

This  is  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  all  gardeners, 
but  it  is  most  difficult  to  carry  out  on  scientific  lines  in  gardens 
where  a  great  portion  of  the  ground  has  to  produce  more  than 
■one  crop  in  a  year.  It  is  also  important  from  a  labour-saving 
point  of  view',  and  a  few  of  my  own  schemes  in  this  direction, 
wdiich  comes  of  necessity,  may  be  of  some  use  to  others  wdthout 
considering  them  in  any  other  w'ay.  In  the  first  place,  I  like 
to  have  crops  that  cannot  be  followed  up  w'ith  any  catch-crop 
in  the  autumn  months  all  together  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  cleared  at  one  time,  and  got  read,y  early 
for  the  next  crop.  Nothing  can  be  put  into  the  same  ground 
after  the  latest  Peas,  or  the  main  crops  of  Carrots,  Beet, 
Parsnips,  or  Seakale.  These  crops  all  require  to  be  growm  on 
deeply  dug  ground.  In  my  case  the  ground  is  bastard-trenched, 
digging  the  roughest  part  of  the  manure  into  the  bottom  spit. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  following  for  these  crops  w'ould  be 
Potatoes.  If  the  land  is  in  good  condition  and  manure  scarce, 
a  fair  crop  may  be  had  without  it.  When  cleared,  throw  it  up 
into  2ft  or  2ft  Gin  ridges,  as  suggested  by  your  correspondent, 
“A.  W.  D.,”  on  page  57.  If  labour  is  scarce,  the  Potatoes  may 
be  planted  between  the  ridges  (first  drawung  a  hoe  along  to 
level  it),  and  then  fork  the  ridges  down  level.  In  the  case  of 
Sharpe’s  Victor  and  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
got  off  the  ground,  it  is  filled  up  with  Savoys  and  Coleworts, 
“  Thousand-headed  Kale,”  and  other  winter  Greens,  of  wdiich 
w’e  never  seem  to  get  too  much. 

In  the  case  of  second  early  Potatoes,  the  following  crop  may 
be  winter  Spinach.  A  good  width  of  this  is  generally  useful, 
and  when  it  is  cleared  off  the  follow'ing  summer  wm  plant  the 
ground  with  Broccoli,  putting  the  plants  in  wdth  a  bar,  as  in 
the  case  of  planting  after  Strawberries.  Brassels  Sprouts  in 
light,  loose  soils  may  very  well  be  planted  after  the  latest  crops 
of  Peas  wdthout  digging  further  than  to  loosen  the  surface.  I 
think  Gabbage  for  spring  use  follow'  Onions  better  than  Carrots. 
We  like  to  have  our  main  crop  of  Carrots  in  the  ground  as  late 
as  possible,  and  after  lifting  them  we  do  not  find  our  light 
land  by  any  means  very  firm  after  the  process.  We  like  to 
have  our  early  Cabbage  planted  out  some  time  before  September 
is  out,  and  our  Carrots  remain  in  the  ground  till  November. 
The  Celery  crop  generally  goes  in  after  the  latest  winter 
Greens,  “  Thousand-headed,”  Scotch  Kale,  and  Asparagus  Kale, 
and  Broccoli.  It  is  best  to  bastard-trench,  digging  plenty  of 
manure  into  the  bottom  spit,  and  but  little  in  the  trenches  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Tlie  roots  have  thus  a  wider  field  of  food  supply, 
and  will  be  less  dependent  on  the  wmterpot  than  if  the  trenches 
were  taken  out  on  hard  ground. — R.  I. 


Fallacies. 

On  page  57  notes  are  contributed  about  “Rotation  in  the 
Kitchen  Garden,”  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  initials  given 
apjiear  us  ■  A.  tV.  D.”  Tlie  wr.ter  must  certainly  be  complimented 
upon  two  points,  viz.,  his  “levity  of  style,”  and  singular  “dis¬ 
regard  for  facts.”  It  is  certainly  a  long  time  since  1  have  read 
an  article  having  so  many  of  tlae  characteristics  of  an  “Irish 
stew'  ” — formed  of  doubtful  constituents.  The  editorial  footnote, 
fortunately,  drew^  attention  to  one  glaring  error  which  any 
gardener  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  w'ith.  8ays  “  A.  W.  H.”  : — 
“  The  Potato  disease,  Peronospora  infestans,  sticks  manfully  by 
that  tuber,  and  will  touch  no  other  vegetable.”  If  “A.  W.  D.” 
had  seen  what  I  saw'  a  few'  years  ago,  viz.,  a  splendid  crop  of 
Tomatoes  in  the  oi>en  air  entirely  destroyed  by  disease  which  first 
started  in  Potatoes  grow'ing  near,  he  could  never  -have  penned 
such  an  inaccuracy.  Neither  would  he  have  required  the 
Editorial  correction  in  regard  to  the  true  name  of  the  disease.  A 
few'  lines  above,  in  the  same  column,  we  ai’e  told  by  the  studious 
“  A.  W.  B.,”  that  “  the  Celery-fly  sw'ears  by  his  favourite  food,  and 
will  have  no  other.”  WhyP  I  thought  the  merest  tyro  in  gar¬ 
dening  knew  what  such  flics  were,  and  are,  as  fond  of  the  leaves 
of  the  white  Marguerite  as  of  Celery,  and  that  they  sometimes 
pi'ey  upon  other  spiecies  of  Chrysanthemum  too.  When  writers 
put  pen  to  paper  for  the  object  of  imparting  knowledge,  surely  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  them  to  take  a  reasonable  amount  of 
trouble  to  make  sure  of  their  facts.  This  is  Avhy  I  am  tempted  to 
w'rite  this  brief  note,  although  I  am  only  an — Old  Reader. 


Tomato,  CoronatioD. 

The  above  is  the  name  Messrs.  Webb,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
have  given  to  a  new^  Toanato  they  are  offering  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  I  think  the  term  is  a  most  appropriate  one.  The  w'ord 
will  be  in  everyone’s  mouth  this  season,  and  so  should  the 
Tomato.  In  culture  I  am  quite  familiar  W'ith  all  the  superior 
Tomatoes  introduced  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
I  have  found  none  to  surpass  the  one  under  notice.  When  I  first 
learned  of  its  decidedly  first-rate  properties  I  wrote  Messrs.  Webb 
asking  its  name,  but  it  had  not  one  at  that  time  ;  and  it  is  now' 
from  their  seed  catalogue  of  1902  that  I  learn  of  it,  and  I  am 
glad  that  such  a  fine  Tomato  is  to  bear  such  a  consi^icuous  name. 
It  is  a  robust  grower,  and  superabundantly  prolific.  In  the  latter 
respect  I  have  not  found  one  to  surpass  it.  The  fruits  are  of 
medium  size,  and'  produced  in  clusters  of  from  eight  to  ten,  and 
sometimes  a  dozen.  They  are  slightly  oval  in  shape,  and  a  rich 
red  in  colour.  The  flesh  is  very  firm,  and  the  flavour,  cooked  or 
raw',  excellent.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  beds  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  describe  it  as  the  most  prolific  of  all  Tomatoes, 
and  I  can  hardly  remember  when  I  met  with  a  new'  vegetable 
which  has  pleased  mo  so  highly.  We  all  know'  that  the  demand 
for  Tomatoes  is  ever  on  the  increase.  Their  culture  is  now  a 
great  industry,  and  new',  or  alleged  vai'ieties  are  plentiful  enough, 
but  I  venture  to  think,  indeed  assert,  that  Coronation  has  a 
distinct  superiority  in  the  i^oints  I  have  named,  which  will  secure 
it  a  foremost  place  in  British  gardens  many  years  after  features 
w'hich  gave  special  pleasure  at  that  function  have  ceased  to  be 
remembered. — An  Old  Hand. 


Potato,  Syon  House  Prolific. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  your  readers  that 
some  few'  months  ago  I  drew  attention  to  the  merits  of  this 
excellent  Potato,  w'hile,'just  pi'eviously,  Mr.  A.  Young,  of  Witley 
Court  Gardens,  Stourport,  also  spoke  highly  of  the  same,  and  in 
1897  and  1898  correspondents  in  a  contemporary  testified  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  predicting  for  it  great  popularity,  as 
especially  a  garden  Potato.  Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
practically  demonstrating  its  cooking  quality  by  purchasing  a  few' 
bags  of  it  from  a  Tamw'orth  market  gardener,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  find  it  superior  in  flavour  to  the  Popular  Up-to-Date, 
or  even  of  a  few'  other  good  varieties  such  as  Sutton’s  Abundance, 
British  Queen,  The  Bruce,  and  Imperator.  The  tubers  of  the 
variety  in  question  are  so  similar  to  Up-to-Date  in  shape  and 
size,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  them  w'hcn  mixed. 

As  a  disease  resister,  my  Tamw'orth  grower  says  that  so  far  he 
entertains  a  good  opinion  of  its  power,  having  as  yet  never  found 
an  affected  tuber  since  coming  to  grow  it,  w'hilst  such  as  Up-to- 
Date  W'ere  more  or  le.ss  affected.  I  may  add  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  “  earthiness  ”  in  its  flavour.  Regarding  the  “  disease,”  I 
am  informed  that  in  the  Bromsgrove  dkstrict,  in  MMrcestershire, 
ii6cirly  Gvory  sort  of  PotEito  is  GVidoiicin^  ti  considGrciolG  dogroo 
of  tlie  malady,  and  a  variety  new'  to  me,  the  name  of  which  I  now' 
foro-et,  and  which  was  cooked  to-day,  proved  excellent  in  every 
respect,  but  several  of  the  tubers,  when  cut  across,  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  traces  of  a  disease  differing  from  the  original  attack 
in  its  appearance,  and  permeating  the  whole  of  the  tuber,  m  a 
spotted-liko  w'ay,  and  hardly  apparent  in  the  skin,  though  it  may 
develope  increasingly  at  a  later  stage. — M  .  G. 
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Puzzles— Horticultural. 


In  his  title,  “  Things  I  Should  Like  to  Know,”  “  Ignoramus  ” 
shows  hiu^elf  to  be  a  man  of  very  broad  thoughts  when  “  the  hosts 
of  things  in  this  world  he  says  rise  up  before  him  like  a  mountain,” 
but  the  enormity  of  his  sphere  of  thought  evidently  does  not 
afford  him  a  solution  fitting  to  his  inciuisitiveness  of  mind.  There 
are  things  which  are  quite  everyday  matters,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  purchase  of  American  Apples  by  the  British  public  at  just 
twice  the  British  value,  which  not  only  puzzles  your  correspon¬ 
dent,  but  a  great  many  beside.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  and 
who  can  say  how  long  it  is  likely  to  remain  ?  It  seems  monstrous 
that  English  people  should  be  so  eager  to  pay  a  double  or  even  a 
greater  value  for  fruits  because  they  happen  to  be  foreign. 

That  England  can  ever  crush  out  the  foreign  fruit  by  meeting 
it  by  home  grown  produce  seems  at  present  a  most  unlikely 
“  accident.”  What  does  happen  is  this :  that  the  more  we  grow 
of  any  one  kind  of  produce  the  cheaper  it  becomes,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  growers  declare  it  does  not  pay  them  a  working 
profit.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  comes  now  from  so  many  sources,  that 
there  is  with  much  of  it  a  competition  in  the  markets  between 
homo-grown  and  foreign.  Glass-grown  production  is  that  most 
likely  to  rebut  the  foreigner,  but  there  should  be  none,  or  but 
little  reason  why  Apples  of  British  growth  should  not  make  the 
American  less  profitable  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  “  Pond.” 

When  one  suiweys  the  great  extent  of  orchard  planting  that 
is  carried  on  in  Kent,  “  The  Garden  of  England,”  it  must  surely 
afford  “  Ignoramus  ”  some  thoughtful  reflections  as  to  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  the  future.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the 
planting  of  Apple  and  Pear  orchards  much  time  and  patience  is 
required  ere  a  full  reward  is  paid  the  planter.  There  is,  as  your 
correspondent  points  out,  “  a  precious  lot  of  land  growing 
nothing  much,”  as  applied  to  fruit,  where  the  land  is  suitable,  at 
least  for  growing  something  marketable,  if  not  of  the  higher 
Kentish  class  of  goods.  What  Mr.  Molyneux  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  at  Swanmore  could  be  imitated  in  other  centres  with,  I 
should  say,  a  prospect  of  a  useful  dividend  in  later  years;  but 
landowners,  so  many  of  them,  are  satisfied  to  receive  their  rents 
as  a  means  of  subsistence  without  “  looking  around  ”  to  see 
whetlier  a  better  income  could  be  made  by  an  investment  in  a 
new  departure. 

Speaking  for  rnyself,  I  do  not  find  a  mountain  rise  up  before 
me  in  the  possibilities  of  converting  land  I  look  upon  daily  into 
more  profitable  pastures.  The  initial  cost  and  maintenance  sup¬ 
press  all  such  thrifty  speculation  when  brought  out  into  the  liglit, 
the  prospects  do  not  pass  the  review  day  with  smiling  self-satis¬ 
faction,  and  so  abeyance  becomes  the  password  rather  than 
progress.  If  this  is  true  of  one,  it  is  also  true  of  many  such 
oases ;  land  will  go  on  producing  one  crop,  when  it  is  quite  com¬ 
petent  of  producing  two.  An  instance  of  the  profit  of  Apple 
growing  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  gained  from  a  tenant  farmer 
this  last  autumn.  In  his  orchard  are  some  good  trees  of  service¬ 
able  Apples;  one  of  them,  bearing  a  fine  crop  of  large  fruit  was 
admired  at  the  time  of  gathering,  and  this  admiration  gleaned  a 
pleasant  remark  from  the  owner  to  the  effect  that  £2  10s.  had 
been  offered  for  the  crop  of  this  one  tree,  the  purchaser  gather¬ 
ing  the  fruit,  and  packing  it  for  transit  to  some  distant  market. 
There  were  other  trees,  too,  that  realised  equally  satisfactory 
values,  and  this  without  a  thought  of  cultivation  given. 

If  county  limited  companies  were  formed  on  similar  lines  to 
that  now  so  common  in  dairy  farming,  a  stimulus  would  be  at 
once  set  up.  Apples  and  Pears  and,  indeed,  all  other  fruits, 
could  be  despatched  daily  in  their  season  to  the  “  factory,”  there 
to  be  graded,  packed,  and  despatched  to  the  markets,  and  under 
proper  method  and  management  there  should  be  no  reason  why, 
as  in  dairy  butter,  an  enhanced  price  cannot  be  obtained.  With 
encouragement  such  as  this,  a  better  class  of  fruit  would  soon  be 
forthcoming,  because  growers  would  apply  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  wider  which  it  is  growm.  Pears  at 
8d.  each  the  Journal  says  (page  33),  were  on  sale  in  Covent  Garden 
early  in  January,  a  time  when  there  ought  to  be  some  very  good, 
though  not,  perhaps  such  fine-looking  Pears  as  the  Californian 
Easter  Beurres  obtainable  from.  English  growers.  We  hear  much 
of  Apples  which  is,  of  course,  correct,  as  they  are  the  most  useful 
of  the  British  winter  fruits ;  but  Pears  are  not  much  less  desir¬ 
able,  and  deserve  an  extension  of  culture,  particularly  of  the 
later  sorts.  There  are  now  some  very  excellent  kinds  of  Pears 
available  for  winter  consumption,  which,  if  given  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  would  take  a  good  position  among  the  imported  fruits  for 
winter  dessert.  Without  the  aid  of  walls  it  can  scarcely-be 
expected  that  ordinary  British  samples  can  meet  those  from 
foreign  lands  in  appearance  though  quality  should  be,  like  as 
in  the  English  Apple,  beyond  complaint. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  lines  the  Journal  containing  the 
critique  by  “Essex  ”  on  the  same  subject  affords  still  more  proof 
that  in  gardening  there  are  things  it  is  well  to  know.  In  his 
notes  “  Essex  ”  says  £1  per  bushel  was  paid  for  average  samples  of 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  which  to  the  seller  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
this  value  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  that  obtained  every¬ 


where.  In  the  West  nice  samples  of  Cox’s,  Ribstons,  and  Blen¬ 
heims  were  bought  for  7s.  6d.  per  bushel,  and  even  this  sum  was 
considered  by  the  buyer  not  a  bad  price,  which  it  is  not,  if  you 
have  a  goodly  quantity  to  dispose  of.  The  past  season’s  prices 
too,  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  anything  like  an  average, 
for  in  some  districts  Apples'  were  very  scarce,  while  a  few  places 
scattered  here  and  there  had  good  crops. 

There  is  sound  argument  in  the  words  of  “  Essex  ”  where  he 
says  “We  may  rest  contented  that  Cox’s  have  been  planted  in 
thousands  during  the  past  decade,  which  will  be  felt  in  our 
markets,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so.”  Its  quality  is  too  good 
to  have  been  overlooked  in  planting  largely  of  it.  Mr.  Bunyard’s 
advice  has  long  been  that  every  gardener  should  plant  largely  of 
it — advice  that  no  doubt  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years 
past.  Every  grower  who  has  any  experience  of  the  Apple 
markets  finds  that  poor  fruit — poor  in  colour,  size,  and  quality — 
do  not  pay  him  to  dabble  in ;  it  is  better  given  to  the  cattle  at 
home.  Profits  may  not  accumulate  in  fruit  growing  so  fast  as  in 
some  other  businesses,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously 
tliat  because  “  Essex  ”  has  not  found  the  man  that  has  made  his 
fortune  out  of  it,  the  chances  are  so  remote  of  its  possibility. 

British  subjects  do  not  as  a  rule  parade  their  profits,  as  is  the 
custom  of  some  other  countries,  but  it  would  be  idle  to-  say  that 
fruit  growing  on  a  large  scale  is  devoid  of  a  reasonable  profit. 
Were  it  so,  so  many  broad  acres  would  not  have  been  planted 
within  the  last  decade  or  two.  Fruit  bottling  is  in  its  initial 
stage  at  present.  What  the  prospects  of  this  industry  are  likely 
to  develop  into  remain  to  be  proved.  Certainly,  if  the 
foreigner  can  do  such  a  large  business  in  it,  England  ought  to  be 
up  and  doing,  which,  judging  from  the  samples  exhibited  and 
comments  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  horticultural  press 
this  winter,  has  already  been  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  that, 
too,  with  success.  One  fact  seems  clear  from  “Essex’  ”  remarks 
— that  if  English  fruit  growers  cannot  make  hasty  fortunes, 
American  exporters  cannot  do  so  from  British  trade,  especially 
in  seasons  when  this  country  has  a  fair  yield  of  its  own  to  dispose 
of. — Wilts. 

- - 

Cultivation  of  Sweet  Corn.* 


The  cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Corn  is  well  worthy  of  the 
gardener’s  attention,  and  to  say  it  is  a  most  delicious  vegetable 
is  not  saying  too  much  for  it.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  difficult 
thing  to  grow,  neither  does  it  require  a  great  amount  of 
attention.  It  likes  heat,  and  should,  therefore,  be  planted  in 
a  sunny  situation — the  sunnier  the  better — on  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  staked,  and  the  soil  kept  moderately  loose  and  open.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  April  in  gentle  bottom 
heat,  and,  when  the  plants  are  6in  high,  potted  on,  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  planted  out  in  June,  3ft  apart  each  way.  The 
common  Indian  Corn  is  edible,  but  the  varieties  known  as  the 
Sweet,  or  Sugar,  are  the  best.  The  seed  of  the  latter  is 
wrinkled,  while  the  former  is  smooth.  Watering  with  weak 
liquid  manure  is  beneficial  given  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season.  The  cobs  are  boiled  in  their  green  state  till  soft,  and 
brought  to  the  table  whole,  and  as  fingers  were  made  before 
forks,  it  is  held  by  both  hands  and  the  com  nibbled  off.  Served 
with  melted  butter  it  is  a  tasty  vegetable.  It  is  a  favourite 
dish  in  America,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  much  enjoyed  by  all  classes.  To  see  men,  women,  and 
children  standing  on  the  corner  of  a  street  in  New  York  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  corn  cob  is  an  everyday  sight  during  the  season. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn. 
The  best  I  think  are  the  Early  Corj-,  Early  Crosby,  Minnesota, 
and  The  Henderson ;  the  latter  is  a  very  fine  one,  the  ears  being 
long  and  handsome,  and  the  flavour  Al.  The  ordinary  Indian 
Com,  too,  is  a  valuable  food  for  cattle.  Cut  green,  chopped 
up,  and  mixed  with  their  hay  it  is  much  relished  by  them,  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  milk  cows,  and  it  is  said  that  the  milk  obtained 
from  cows  partly  fed  on  Indian  Corn  in  its  green  state  is  much 
richer  than  from  those  fed  on  the  ordinary  food,  and  as  the 
plant  grows  from  6ft  to  7ft,  a  great  amount  of  green  fodder  is 
obtained  which  is  very  succulent.  The  summers  of  England 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  very  thing  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Indian  Corn,  and  I  understand  it  has  done 
exceedingly  well  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Surrey. — 
H.  Kitley. 

- 0#.+ - 

Doings  at  Brighton. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  January  23, 
at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Brighton,  to  consider  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  continuing  the  summer  show,  which  does  not  pay. 
Mr.  T.  Billing,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  the 
summer  show. 


*  Zea  saccharata. 
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Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn. 


At  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  January  14th,  before  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  this 
superb  novelty  was  presented  by  F.  W.  Wellesley,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Westfield,  near  Woking),  and  received 
the  highest  award,  namely,  a  First  Class  Certificate.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  is  one  of  the  finest  hybrid  Cypripediums  of  late 
years,  and  combines  a  more  varied  display  of  pleasing  and  dis¬ 
tinct  colours  than  is  shown  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  this  genus.  As  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  this  page,  the 
form  is  “  smart  ”  and  very 
beautiful.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  bold  and  large,  being 
green  at  the  base,  and  this 
colour  gives  place  upwards 
on  the  body-face  of  the 
sepal  to  a  rose-purple  shade, 
very  distinctive  and  well 
defined,  the  edge  merging 
off  to  pure  white.  The 
middle  of  the  sepal  is  very 
rich  and  deeply  coloured. 

The  forward  curving  petals 
are  pale  yellow,  barred  and 
spotted  with  purple,  the  lip 
being  shaded  with  the  same 
colour.  The  whole  surface 
of  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  is 
highly  polished  and  glossy¬ 
like.  Parentage :  Calypso  x 
Leeanum  var. 


Cattleya  x  Maronl. 

This  was  raised  by  the 
French  hybridist,  Chas. 
Maron,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  Cattleya  hybrids  yet 
produced.  It  comes  from 
crossing  C.  velutina  with 
the  pollen  of  C.  aurea. 
The  petals  are  nankeen  yel¬ 
low,  and  the  lip  a  most 
beautiful  pale  orange  suf¬ 
fused  with  rose  and  deepen¬ 
ing  in  colour  at  the  throat. 
The  lip  is  beautifully  veined 
with  crimson  throughout. 
The  plant  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  making  two  bulbs 
annually. — J.  E.  Rothwell 
(in  “American  Gardening  ”). 


Orchids  at  Home. 


Writing  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  book,  entitled  “  The 
Travels  and  Adventures  of 
an  Orchid  Hunter,”  Mr. 
Albert  Millican  furnishes 
the  following  interesting 
notes ;  “  On  the  top  of  one 
of  the  high  mountains  on 
the  way  near  a  village 
called  Cachiri,  near  Bogota 
in  Colombia,  at  a  height  of 
10,000ft  above  the  sea 
level,  I  passed  on  the  side 
of  the  track  thousands  of 
Masdevallias,  chiefly  of  the 
Harry  ana  variety.  On 
another  hill,  two  days’ 
journey  further  along,  but 
much  lower,  the  trees  are 
hung  to  crowding  with  the 
dainty  little  Oncidium 
cucullatum.  Any  future 
novice  Orchid  hunter  in 
search  of  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  will  find  it  by 
leaving  the  town  of  Ocana, 
passing  across  the  magni¬ 
ficent  plains  called  La 
Savanna  de  la  Cruz,  and 
entering  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  on  the  western  side. 
Here,  amongst  the  matted, 
moss-grown  vegetation, 
Pescatorei  is  growing  side 
by  side  with  Odontoglossmn 
triumphans,  while  the 
creeping  rhizomes  of 
Odontoglossum  coronarium 
cover  the  roots  of  the  same 
trees.  I  have  seen  the 
curious  Anguloa  Clowesi 
and  the  pretty  Ada  auran- 
tiaca  here  as  well,  while  in 
the  cooler  parts  that  choice  little  Odontoglossum  blandum  grows 
in  profusion  in  a  peculiar  mist  which  reminds  one  of  a  con¬ 
tinual  Turkish  bath.  It  is  all  very  well  to  see  this  fastidious  little 
Orchid  in  its  natural  beauty,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
succeed  in  bringing  it  home  to  England  alive.  Many  of  the 
plants  die  before  they  leave  the  coast,  many  more  before  they 
pass  the  West  Indies  •  a  few  reach  the  Azores,  and  fewer  still 
arrive  in  England  .safely.” 


Cumulus  Clouds. 

The  typical  cumulus  clouds — those  great  white  masses  in  the 
air,  suggesting  masses  of  cotton  from  a  picker  piled  up  on  a  mill 
floor,  and  showing  dazzling  white  against  darker  masses  in  the 
background,  indicate  that  the  clouds  are  forming  around  a  central 
ascending  column  of  warm  air,  and  that  local  rains  or  thunder¬ 
storms  will  surely  follow  in  a  few  hours.  Cirro-cumulus  clouds, 
which  perhaps  most  resemble  wool  on  a  sheep’s  back,  and  incline 
to  dispose  themselves  in  wide  bands  across  the  sky,  are  distinctly 
fair  weather  clouds. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 


The  dullest  season  of  the 
year  for  Orchid  flowers  has 
now  passed,  and  with  the 
lengthening  days  the  in-  Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn. 

terest  in  the  flowering 
house  increases.  I  should 

be  sorry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  who  like  to  keep  up  a 
fine  display  of  flowers,  but  I  think  I  may  say  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction  that  more  Orchids  are  killed  by  over-flowering, 
or  by  carrying  their  flowers  too  long  now,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  We  have  passed  the  dullest  period,  and  have 
not  as  yet  reached  the  time  of  plenty,  so  every  plant  is  made 
to  carry  its  flowers  as  long  as  possible,  often  to  its  own  detriment. 

As  an  instance,  perhaps  a  new  plant  of  Odontoglossum  that 
one  has  been  watching  for  a  year  or  two  has  flowered ;  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  good  form,  worthy  of  the  greatest  care.  But  we 
are  expecting  a  visit  from  a  friend  who  is  interested  in  Orchids, 
or  a  call  from  the  nurseryman  or  his  representative,  and  would 
like  the  house  to  look  as  gay  as  possible.  We  know  the  flowers 
are  weakening  the  plant,  and  that  the  latter  is  already  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion,  perhaps  by  a  slight  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs; 
but  a  day  or  two  can  make  no  difference,  so  we  allow  the  large 
raceme  to  remain,  drawing  the  very  life  out  of  the  plant  and 
diminishing  its  chances  of  future  usefulness. 

Well,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  of  course,  but  that 
is  rather  poor  comfort  when  next  season  comes  round  and  no 


flowers  are  forthcoming.  The  cutting  of  Orchid  flowers  after  a 
certain  period  has  been  described  as  unnatural.  If  the  plants 
were  growing  wild,  we  are  told,  they  would  carry  the  flowers 
until  the  latter  fade,  and  the  plants  would  be  none  the  worse. 
Possibly  so,  but  the  air  of  the  flowering  house  is  artificially 
dry  in  order  to  conserve  the  flowers  as  long  as  possible.  In  a 
state  of  Nature  the  flowers  would  not  probably  last  nearly  as 
long,  insects,  moisture,  and  wind  making  short  work  of  them. 
The  plants,  too,  would  be  in  an  atmosphere  quite  congenial  to 
them,  instead  of  exactly  opposite  to  what  they  need. 

This,  then,  must  be  my  argument  again.st  leaving  choioe 
specimens  to  flower  themselves  to  death.  A  plant  may  be  over- 
dried  for  weeks.  It  may  be  shrivelled  up  almo.st  to  vanishing 
point  by  a  long  journey  by  sea  and  land  after  collecting.  But, 
given  moisture  and  heat  in  plenty,  it  recovers  itself ;  the  innate 
vigour  is  still  there,  only  waiting  for  these  quickening  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  allow  the  flowers  to  drain  the  tissues 
and  suck  the  very  nature  out  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  no 
amount  of  careful  treatment  afterwards  will  restore  it.  The 
hint  is  worth  taking  by  all  who  have  choice  Orchids  in  flower — 

do  not  spoil  their  future 
usefulness  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  days’  pre.sent  dis¬ 
play. — H.  R.  R. 
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French  Distinction  for  Mr.  Harman  Fayne. 

We  learn  witli  pleasure  that,  following  the  recent  Congres.s 
of  the  Society  of  French  Chrysantheniists,  held  at  Bordeaux,  the 
French  Government  has  bestowed  on  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  so  well 
known  tlu’oughout  England,  the  Croix  d’Officier  du  Merite 
Agricole. 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company. 

On  Thursday,  January  23,  the  Fruiterers’  Company  of  the 
City  of  London  entertained  Mr.  John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  and  on 
that  occasion  presented  him  with  their  Gold  Medal  in  recognition 
of  the  invaluable  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  fruit 
culture  throughout  these  Isles. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Up  to  the  24th  tne  weather  continued  open  and  mild,  the  22nd 
being  particularly  fine.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  25th  a  sudden 
change  occurred,  a  slight  snow-shower  fell,  and  6deg  frost  were 
registered.  All  the  surrounding  hills  were  whitened,  and  the 
low  grounds  were- covered  on  Saturday  morning  by  another  fall. 
The  frost  increased  to  lOdeg  on  Sunday,  and  14deg  on  Monday  ;  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  there  was  every  af)pearance  of 
impending  snow. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Richard  Dean  Testimonial. 

At  the  meeting  of  subscribers,  held  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westmin.ster,  it  was  resolved  to  entertain  Mr, 
Dean  to  dinner  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
F ebruary  4,  at  7  p.in.,  and  to  present  the  testimonial  there.  This 
is  to  take  the  form  of  an  address  on  vellum,  and  a  cheque  for,  it 
is  expected,  £300.  The  committee  would  like  as  many  subscribers 
as  possible  to  be  present.  The  dinner  tickets  are  5s.  each.  The 
names  of  all  subscribers  will  be  inscribed  on  the  Address.  In  the 
illness  of  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Wh  Marshall,  Esq.,  will  preside. 

Yorkshire  Gala. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  guarantors  and  life- 
members  of  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week  in  Harker’s  Hotel,  York.  Alderman  Sir  C.  Milward, 
as  chairman ;  Alderman  Border,  as  vice-chairman ;  Alderman 
Sir  J .  Sykes  Rymer,  as  treasurer ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Simmons,  as  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Mr.  Taylor,  as  auditor,  were  all  re-elected.  It  was  agreed 
to  secure  an  entertainment  stage ;  one  estimate  for  this  amounted 
to  £200.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Alderman 
Border,  it  was  resolved  to  send  votes  of  condolence  to  the  families 
of  Mr.  Cypher,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Brock,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


Memorial  of  the  Late  Sir  Rdwln  Saunders,  Kt. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  framed  a  scheme  for  com¬ 
memorating  the  services  to  the  Society  rendered  by  the  late 
President,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders.  The  committee  solicits  the 
favour  of  a  contribution  to  the  memorial  fund  now  being  raised. 
1.  That  a  subscription  list  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
for  competition  annually  at  the  November  Exhibition,  the  large 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Society,  such  Medal  to  be  known  as  “  The  Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  Memorial  Gold  Medal.”  To  be  awarded  to  some 
competitive  exhibit  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  but  not  to  the 
same  subject  two  years  in  succession.  2.  That  the  first  “Sir 
Edwin  Saunders  Memorial  Gold  Medal  ”  be  offered  for  competi¬ 
tion  on  November  4  next,  in  the  class  for  a  floral  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  on  the  fountains,  as  an  additional 
award  to  the  first  prize  in  that  class.  3.  That  an  account  be 
opened  at  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Ealing,  to  be  known  as 
“The  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  Memorial  Fund.”  The  sum  of  £4  9s. 
has  been  so  far  subscribed.  In  order  to  enable  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  members  to  join  in  establishing  such  a  memorial, 
the  smallest  sums  will  be  gratefully  received  by — Richakd  Dean, 
V.M.H.,  Secretary. 


Sunday  Flower  Shows. 

Of  six  exhibitions  to  be  held  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (U.S.A.)  during  1902,  four  are  continued  on  Sun¬ 
days,  remaining  open  till  10  p.m.  on  that  day. 

Sweet  Pea  Show. 

It  is  announced  that  the  next  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
on  July  15  and  16,  1902.  Schedules  will  be  obtainable  later; 
meanwhile  order  Sweet  Pea  seeds ! 

Appointments. 

Mr.  J.  Castle,  late  of  Lea  Castle  and  King’s  Wood,  jurfield,  as 
gardener  to  Wright  Wilson,  Esq.,  Cottesbrook  House,  Acock’s 
Green,  near  Birmingham.  *  *  Mr.  F.  Snell,  for  over  five 

years  foreman  at  Astle  Hall,  Chelford,  as  head  gardener  to 
J.  Baskervyle-Glegg,  E.sq.,  Wistaston  Hall,  Nantwdch,  Cheshire. 

Trade  Notes. 

Messrs.  Horne  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  near  Roche.ster,  Kent,  have 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  new  dessert  Apple  so  much 
admired  at  the  last  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  called  Houblon, 
from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 
This  is  the  same  cross  as  the  famous  Charles  Ross  Apple.  We 
may  say  it  is  from  a  pip  out  of  the  same  fruit,  but  takes  more. of 
the  character  of  one  of  its  parents,  i.e.,  Cox’s  Orange.  It  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  Ciystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  on  October  10 
last.  The  same  dish  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting,  December  17,  when  it  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit.  Messrs.  Horne  and  Sons  inform  us  they  will  put  it  in 
commerce  at  once,  and  intend  to  offer  a  veiy  limited  number  for 
next  November. 

Proposed  Federated  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Mr.  W.  Idiens  writes  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Eastcheap.  London,  E.C.  : — “With  a  view  to  placing  the  great 
fruit-growing  industries  in  a  stronger  position  to  attain  their 
objects,  and  to  secure  for  them  and  the  nation  the  fullest  measure 
of  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  efficient  organisation  by  the 
federation  of  all  the  fruit-growing  associations  in  the  country, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  been  ap¬ 
proached,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  secretary  of  the  society, 
writes  me  under  date  17th  inst.  that  the  matter  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Council  and  the  subject  adjourned  till  last  Tuesday, 
the  28th  inst.,  when  they  hoped  to  be  supplied  with  the  under¬ 
mentioned  detailed  information: — 1.  The  number  of  such  asso¬ 
ciations  in  England  and  Wales.  2.  Their  names.  3.  Number  of 


members  of  each.  4.  Names  of  chief  officers. 


Whether  any 


of  them  at  present  have  an  official  or  recognised  organ  in  the 
Press:  if  so,  what  is  it.*^  Mr.  Idiens  asks  to  be  furnished  with 
the  necessary"  particulars. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above 
society  will  take  place  at  Cari'’s  Restaurant,  265,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  Monday,  February  3  next,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Agenda: — 
To  i-eceive  the  committee’s  annual  report  and  balance  sheet;  to 
elect  a  president,  vice-presidents,  officers,  and  one-third  of  the 
committee,  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  to  transact  such  business 
as  pertains  to  the  amiual  general  meeting.  Proposed  additions  to 
rules:  Rule  III.  Additions  by  Mr.  R.  Dean.  After  “the 
management  of  the  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  officers  of  the 
society,  viz.,  a  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  chairman, 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  coimnittee,”  add  “  general 
secretary  and  ”  ;  also  line  six  after  “  the  president,  treasurer, 
chairman,  vice-chairman,”  add  “  general  secretary.”  Addition 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  McKerchar  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson.  Rule 
XIV.  Schedule  Revision  Committee. — A  sub-committee  of  the 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  nine  members  with  the  officers 
ex-officio,  shall  be  appointed  at  the  finst  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  held  after  the  annual  general  meeting,  to  revise  the 
schedule  of  prizes  and  nominate  judges,  and  report  the  .same  to  the 
executive  committee  for  approval.  To  add  the  following  clause : 

“  The  officers  of  the  society  and  the  elected  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  disqualified  for  nomination  or  election  as  judges.” 
Attendance  is  particularly  requested. — Richard  Dean,  V.M.H., 
General  Secretary. 
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Lindscipe  Gardening.* 

{( 'um-hided  from  jmf/e  53). 

Mr.  Millers  Work. 

Whilst  going  on  with  the  greater  landscape  work  already 
described,  Brown  did  not  appear  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  do  anything  to  the  gardens.  These  were  taken  in  hand 
in  1861  by  William,  second  Earl  of  Craven,  under  whom  I 
served,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  designing  and  conducting 
the  work  of  those  noble  gardens,  represented  on  these  plans 
before  you.  The  work  of  fonnation  was  continued  with 
more  or  less  spirit  by  successive  noble  lords,  but  I  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  put  on  record  that  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  gardens  I  received  great  and  kindly  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  above-mentioned  noble  lord,  and  also  from 
Evelyn,  Countess  of  Craven.  Most  of  the  work  represented 
on  these  plans  have  been  carried  out,  and  that  which  was 
left  undone  when  I  came  away  I  have  filled  in,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  carried  out  in  the  near  or  distant  future  ;  but 
even  if  nothing  more  is  done  there  is  enough  to  require  some 
keeping.  A  very  kind,  complimentary,  and  encouraging 
incident  occurred  to  me  during  the  time  I  served  Earl 
William,  which  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  record  here. 
We  had  about  finished  the  erection  of  the  extensive  glass 
structures,  which  were  in  those  days  considered  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  success,  and  were  ready  to  begin  the  formation  of 
the  new  pleasure  grounds.  Besides  the  old  grounds  there 
was  much  new  to  be  added  and,  of  course,  treated.  Lord 
Craven  one  day,  on  arriving  from  town,  came  to  me  and  said 
“he  had  intended  to  have  employed  a  landscape  gardener 
to  do  (he  new  work,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  I  am 
satisfied  we  can  do  the  work  ourselves.  'You  can  do  it,  and, 
Miller,  I  make  you  my  head  gardener  over  all  my  other  places 
as  well  as  at  Combe.”  Needless  to  say,  I  returned  my  best 
and  most  grateful  thanks.  Unfortunately  for  me,  this  good 
and  trulv  noble  man  passed  away  after  serving  him  five 
years,  whilst  Ave  were  in  the  midst  of  those,  to  him  and  to 
me,  most  interesting  works  ;  but  he  lived  to  see  much  done 
and  the  fruit  houses  in  full  swing  with  immense  crops  of 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  &c.,  and  he  never  failed  to  let  me 
feel  his  appreciation  of  the  same  and  of  my  services 
generally. 

Two  years  before  I  left  Combe  I  was  asked  to  provide  a 
design  for  a  parterre  flower  gai'den,  the  ground  for  which 
I  had  prepared  years  before.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could 
not  obtain  much  credit  by  merely  cutting  out  sundry  shapes, 
such  as  oblongs,  squares,  angles,  ovals,  half-moons,  and  the 
like,  and  planting  them  in  heavy  masses,  or  fonning  upon 
them  something  of  the  usual  carpet-bed  designs.  Instead  of 
doing  that  I  produced  a  design  which  is  cut  out  on  the 
grass — a  copy  of  the  i)lan  is  there  before  you.  It  is  free 
and  easy,  the  planting  of  which  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  the  effect,  as  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  is  one 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  This  plan  was  approved  of  and 
appreciated  by  the  present  Lord  and  Lady  Craven.  It  is 
there  still  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary.  Objection 
might  perhaps  be  made  to  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  such 
intricate  scroll  work,  but  the  difficulty  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  The  design  is,  of  course,  in  the  first  place  wrought 
out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  on  a  drawing-board,  and  to  a  scale, 
with  all  the  dimensions  carefully  marked  thereon  ;  this  done, 
the  work  of  transformation  is  easily  effected.  To  anyone 
fond  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  work  of  laying  out  and  forming 
beds  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

Last  year,  at  short  notice,  I  was  called  upon  to  prepare 
designs  for  the  laying  out  of  a  park  and  gardens  belonging 
to  a  French  chateau.  These  designs  were  exhibited  in  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  On  the  smaller  plan  the  scroll 
tracery  is  freely  introduced  on  the  parterres  around  the 
chateau,  but  in  a  far  more  extensive  and  elaborate  style 
than  that  of  Combe  Abbey.  Probably  it  may  be  considered 
that  these  designs  are  far  too  intricate  to  be  practical,  but 
it  may  be  remembered  that  the  design  in  its  entirety  need 
only  be  carried  out  as  far  as  anyone  wishing  to  have  such  a 
design  may  feel  inclined  to  go  ;  but  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  whilst  engaged  on  this  very  seductive  work  of  design 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  withholding  my  pencil  from  running 
away.  But  it  is  some  encouragement  to  know  that  this  kind 
of  design  is  finding  favour. 


*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  P.R.H.S.,  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  nurseryman,  Berkswell,  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’ Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
November  4th,  1901. 


On  the  larger  plan  belonging  to  the  chateau  there  is  a 
river,  and  also  a  very  nice  piece  of  water.  The  river  is 
allowed  to  flow  on  in  its  natural  course,  and  the  lake  is  at 
one  end  provided  with  a  small  feed  or  inlet,  and  at  the  other 
an  outlet  which  again  falls  into  the  river  at  a  lower  level. 
Water  is  only  let  into  the  lake  when  the  water  in  the  stream 
is  clear,  thus  avoiding  the  mistake  already  alluded  to  at 
Combe,  and  most  probably  also  at  many  other  places.  To 
be  thoroughly  enjoyable,  the  waters  of  an  ornamental  piece 
of  water  should  always  be  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  hygiene 
—in  other  words,  pure,  sweet,  and  limpid.  A  valley  with  a 
riyer  quietly  meandering  through  it,  with  some  greenery 
judiciously  planted  along  its  banks  is  a  thousand  times 
more  preferable  to  that  of  a  dirty,  neglected  pool. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  so  patient  a  hearing  whilst  I  was  wading  through,  I  am 
afraid,  my  rather  tedious  paper.  I  wish  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  make  a  few  complimentary  remarks  upon  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Mutual  Improvenaent  Association,  the 
primary  object  of  which  I  believe  is  to  bring  together  as  many 
gardeners  as  it  is  possible  to  do  ;  to  hear  papers  read  by 
members,  and  also  I  believe  by  friends  who  may  kindly 
volunteer  to  read  or  give  an  extempore  lecture  on  some  horti¬ 
cultural  or  landscape  subject.  The  after  debate  or  critique 
on  these  lectures  is  intended  to,  and  often  does,  elicit  much 
valuable  practical  information.  These  meetings  also  tend  in 
great  masure  to  stimulate  members — more  especially  the 
younger  ones — to  search  after  more  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
fession. 

There  is  in  these  bookcases  an  excellent  library  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  association,  which  I  understand  are  lent  out  to 
members,  and  as  to  reading,  if  members  desire  more  reading 
than  is  to  be  found  in  their  own  library,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  find  it  elsewhere  in  Birmingham.  There  is  an  old 
and  I  believe  a  generally  acknowledged  maxim,  which  has  a 
bearing  on  almost  everything,  whether  in  love,  literature, 
or  in  commerce,  which  has  success  for  its  aim — namely, 
“  That  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.”  In  my  lecture 
this  evening  you  would  notice  that,  in  conclusion  thereof,  I 
made  mention  of  several  men  who  in  the  various  branches 
of  horticulture  and  of  landscape  gardening,  have  made  their 
names  famous  in  history  for  all  times.  For  the  impetus  they 
have  given  to  the  profession  generally,  we  are  now  enjoying 
the  broader  benefits  ;  and  as  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters, 
&c.,  of  the  early  schools,  so  with  us,  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  either  copy,  imitate,  or  amend  the  work  of  those  great 
landscape  masters  who  have  passed  away,  and  whose  shades 
may  now  be  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  great  Horticultural 
Tree,  smoking  their  calumet  of  peace,  not  hunting  wild 
beasts,  like  the  North-American  Bed  Indians,  but  amusing 
themselves,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  by  carry¬ 
ing  out  magnificent  horticultural  and  landscape  conceptions 
in  those  heavenly  regions,  where  the  sun  never  sets  and 
where  the  “  bee  ”  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of 

flowers.  ,  TVT  .L  X  u 

These  grand  successes  seem  by  the  laAV  of  Nature  to  be 

reserved  for  the  favoured  few,  not  only  in  gardening,  but 
also  in  every  branch  of  any  other  profession.  Therefore  we 
must  steadily  keep  on,  for  none  of  us  know  what  good  fortune 
may  yet  be  in  store  for  us,  to  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  ourselves  famous. 

’  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we’ll  do  more,  Scmiuonius,  we’ll  deserve  it. 

And  although  we  mav  not  all  be  able  to  climb  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  but  by  plodding  and  industrious  perseverance, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  deserve  a  comfortable  nest  amongst 
the  higher  branches  thereof.  To  know  how  to  wait  is  the 
great  secret  of  success,  and  I  believe  it  is  also  said  that  the 
best  way  to  success  is  never  to  lose  an  opportunity. 
W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  near  Coventry,  Nov.  4,  1901. 


The  Flora  of  Hampstead. 

Mr.  James  E.  Whiting  has  reprinted  in  separate  form  his 
nterestine  “Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Hampstead,”  which  appeared 
n  the  “  Hampstead  Annual.”  Although  the  list  of  flowering  plants 
—resulting  principally  from  the  draining  of  the  Heath  and  various 
)ther  reasons — has  been  considerably  diminished  during  the  last 
’ew  years,  Hampstead  is,  as  Mr.  Whiting  says,  probably  richer  in 
ilant  life  than  any  other  district  so  near  London.  The  Notes 
lertainly  show  this,  and  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
Df  wild  flowers  still  to  be  met  witb  there.  We  are  glad  to  note 
ffiat  Mr.  Whiting  thinks  it  hardly  likely,  protected  as  the  Heath 
Qow  is,  that  its  flora  will  be  further  reduced  in  the  future. 
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Apple  Trees  at  Uffculme. 


When  on  a  visit,  one  clay  in  September  last,  to  Fffculme,  the 
extensive  and  picturesque  suburban  re.sidence  of  Mrs.  Richard 
Cadbury,  Kings  Heath,  Birmingham  I  vas  particularly  impressed 
vith  fine  crops  of  Apples  prcjduced  by  the  numerous  well-managed 
pyrauiidal,  bush,  and  espalier  trained  trees  there,  and  urged 
Mr.  G.  Menzies,  the  courteous  head-gardener,  to  secure  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  them  for  reproduction 
in  the  Journal,  resulting,  however,  in  the  production  of  only  two 
pictures  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  Giree  lengths  of  espaliers  shown  by  the  illustration  on 
page  105  consist  wliolly  of  Lord  Suffield  Apple,  and  Mr.  Menzies 
informs  me  that  from  each  length  of  espalier  the  weight  of  fruit 
k  amounted  to  about  1001b.  The  trees  were  planted 

by  him  about  ten  years  ago,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
procluced  every  year  .since  first  planted,  and,  which  Mr.  Menzies 
attributes  chiefly  to  the  late  flowering  proclivity  of  Lord  Suffield 
vanetv.  thus  escaping  the  late  fro.sts. 

It  should  be  stated  that  each  length  of  espalier  under  notice 
IS  iovds  long  and  5ft  high.  They  were  each  furnished  with  four 
young  trees,  and  Avhen  the  two  centre  ones  had  fillecl  their  allotted 
space  the  trees  on  either  end  were  gradually  cut  back  to  alloiv 
of  extension  of  the  former.  Ob\dously  the  .system  commends 
itself  to  .special  notice  to  intending  planters.'  Regarding  the 
^  pyramidal  forms,  the  major  portion  of  the  Apples  at 
ftculme  are  allov’ed  an  open  and  free  growth  of  the  branches, 
and  due  attention  being  observed  vuth  regard  lo  summer  or  early 
autumn  removal  of  the  superfluous  young  groivths,  free  access  of 
sun  aiid  air  is  thereby  secured,  both  to  the  colouration  of  the  fruit 
and  the  maturation  of  the  A  oung  wood,  also  considerablA'  lessening 
any  required  ivinter  pruning. — W.  G. 


circumstances,  would  have  been  ludicrous.  That  this  phase 
of  the  flower  traffic  is  good  for  trade  goes  without  saying, 
but  few  will  dispute  that  the  sudden  call  is  often  a  serious 
tax  upon  the  resources  of  private  gardens.  It  is  really 
that  fine  spirit  of  loya'ty  which  not  only  prompts  a  man  to 
do  his  utmost  when  the  call  comes,  but  which,  when  season 
prevails  against  him,  brings  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the 
edict  goes  forth,  “  No  flowers.” 


The  diffidence  of  the  33,000  towards  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  (see  page  26)  tells  its  tale  in  mournful 
numbers.  Don’t  cavil  at  the  court.  The  fact  that  a  few  do 
support  it  is  admitted,  but  the  chief  fact  remains,  and 
“  darna  be  disputed,”  that  these  are  so  few  and  far  between 
(see  list  of  names  in  the  annual  report),  as  to  warrant  the 
assumntion  that  the  British  gardener  practically  ignores 
benevolence  so  far  as  the  G.R.B.I.  is  concerned  ;  and  where 
that  is  concerned  he,  surely,  is  concerned.  Appeal  after 
appeal  has  been  made,  year  in  and  year  out ;  nraverfully, 
powerfully,  pitifully  have  gardeners  been  appealed  to  on  its 
behalf — on  their  own  behalf,  but  they  Avill  have  none  of  it— 
until  such  time  as  they,  some  of  them,  seek  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown.  It  is  an  old,  old  tale — an  old  lesson  oft 
repeated,  never  learned.  Is  it  thoughtlessness,  heartless¬ 
ness,  or  indifference  ?  Charitably  one  would  like  to  suppose 
it  is  the  former,  but  in  knowing  men  who  have  been  thinking 
about  it  for  years,  and  are  thinking  about  it  still,  nothing 
more,  then  can  we  only  reason  from  what  we  know  and 
attribute  the  nude  results  to  a  callous  indifference.  “  Think¬ 
ing  about  it !  ”  A  fig  for  such  thoughts. 


Prunlngs, 


a  H  quoted  from 

.  C.  M.  in  the  St.  James  s  Gazette  ”),  it  was  reported  in 
a  daily  paper  that  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer,  the  director  of  Kew, 
lad  deduced  from  experimental  observation  made  during 
a  London  fog  that  in  a  week  six  tons  of  solid  matter  were 
deposited  on  a  square  mile,  including  not  only  soot,  but  a 
vanety  of  tarry  hydrocarbons,”  highly  injurious  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  This  should  show  something  for  the 
u'f  i  perseverance  of  our  great  nurserymen,  who  are 
able  to  carry  on  their  extensive  business  under  such  a  foul 
cloak  of  London  s  “  smoak.”  One  may  indeed  wonder,  like 
those  who  see  a  dog  dancing  on  its  hind  legs,  not  only  how 
it  is  done,  but  that  it  is  done  at  all.  However,  the  age  is 
marvellously  progressive,  and  although  it  may  require  a 
prophetic  vision  of  abnormal  poAA'^er  to  see  a  smokeless 
future  for  London,  Avho  shall  say  it  is  impossible  1  What 
one  would  like  to  see  now,  and  the  immediate  present  is 
our  concern,  is  more  attention  paid  to  the  furnace  flues  of 
private  gardens.  One  good  chimney  shaft  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  small  ones,  yet  how  often  does  one  see  a  number  of 
small  chimneys  dotted  through  the  glass  department  of 
some  great  garden  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  Avaste,  dirt, 
and  deficient  draught.  An  ugly  factory  chimney  w'ould 
never  be  tolerated,  some  will  say.  Certainly  not ;  but 
make  it  an  ornamental  one,  and,  apart  from  that,  we  can 
always  have  what  Emerson  calls  the  beauty  of  purpose. 


No  flowers.”  The  American  note  of  an  Orchid  wreath 
6ft  wide  (p.  517,  last  vol.),  comprising  1,000  Orchid  blooms,  is 
a  sample  of  the  dimensions  to  which  the  memento  mori  has 
.attained.  Obituary  notices  in  which  “  no  flowers  ”  is 
included  are  becoming  more  common,  shoAving  clearly  that 
the  one-time  modest  and  appropriate  tribute  has  grown 
into  an  incubus  that  many  wmiild  fain  be  rid  of.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  some  would  endorse  the  opinion  of  an 
old  gardener,  who  was  kept  on  the  tenterhooks  of  forcing 
and  retarding  for  months  in  anticipation  of  a  sad  event,  that 
the  custom  was  “  an  unmitigated  nuisance.”  He,  like  many 
more  of  us  gardeners,  was  a  loyal  servant,  with  profound 
respect  for  the  family  he  served,  and  genuine  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  hour  of  trial,  yet  the  uncertainty  of 
That,  which  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  led  him,  in 
spite  of  his  loyalty,  into  expressions  which,  under  other 


With  highly  polished  pen  ‘‘  Ignoramus  ”  probes  the  great 
Apple  question  on  page  40.  He  ought  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  if  it  is  fathomable,  which  is  doubtful.  There  are  some 
curious  conundrums  in  the  gardening  world,  but  there  is  an 
irresistible  charm  about  his  letter  that,  in  spite  of  having  just 
tackled  one,  viz.,  why  any  gardener  Avorthy  of  being  called 
such  is  not  a  member  of  the  G.R.B.I.,  and  given  ,t  up,  one 
is  lured  on  to  ask  our  Apple  appiaiser  is  he  as  ignorant  as  he 
would  have  us  believe  1  “  Ignoramus  ”  would  like  to  know 

why  the  British  public  Avili  pay  sixpence  per  nound  for  New- 
towns  when  they  can  get  good  Cox’s  for  threepence  1  In 

answer  to  that,  where  is  the  British  public  such  an  - — , 

what  you  please,  as  to  do  that  1  In  our  odorous  city  some 
250,000  of  the  British  public  never  get  the  chance,  and  the 
only  decent  Apples  to  be  had  are  NewtoAvns,  at  eighteen- 
pence  the  dozen.  However,  it  is  feared  this  cross-question¬ 
ing  sans  answers  won’t  lead  to  mutual  enlightenment. 
“  Ignoramus  ”  guesses  “  there  would  be  fewer  foreign  Apples 
in  England  to-day  if  a  British  Apple  groAving  company  ”  had 
been  promoted.  Guess  again,  “Ignoramus,”  at  what  the 
present  market  value  of  the  company’s  shares  would  be  ? 
Also,  whether  any  gardeners  would  have  helped  the  com¬ 
pany’s  promotion  by  taking  preference,  ordinary,  or  deferred 
shares  at  par,  or  wisely  have  waited  till  the  latter  were  to  be 
had  for  a  nimble  ninepence  1 


“  Fish  guauo,  superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,”  according  to  directions,  is  “  H.  D.’s  ” 
prescription  on  page  61  for  concocting  a  Vine  stimulant,  and, 
doubtless,  in  his  capable  hands  it  is  simple,  safe,  and  satis¬ 
factory,  and  very  good  victuals  for  the  Vine.  The  getting 
and  blending  of  these  ingredients,  however,  may  not  be 
expedient  with  all  who  would  infuse  fresh  vitality  into  their 
Grape  bearers,  yoiiug  or  old,  aud  to  such  Thomson’s  Vine 
manure  will  be  found  a  boon  and  a  blessing  equalled  by  few 
of  the  concentrated  fertilisers,  excelled  by  none. 


I  Under  the  little  pictorial  heading  on  page  62  appears 
“  Another  B.’s  ”  protest  against  “Jocular  Horticulture.”  The 
two  “B.’s,”  evidentlv.  do  not  care  to  gather  honey  from 
flowers  of  speech.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a  good  point 
in  the  protest,  and  other  old-world  readers  have  noticed  the 
“  smart,”  new-world  style  pretty  strongly  flavouring  some 
would-be  up-to-date  gardening  papers.  Yet  these  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  “  our  Journal,”  and,  doubtless,  the  sternest 
stickler  for  technical  instruction  pure  and  simple  will  scarcely 
object  to  its  being  made  as  bright  and  readable  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  taste,  and  the  main  object,  by  the  inclusion 
of  lighter  matter  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  A  little 
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seasoning  oft  improves  nlain  food,  high  spicing  may  spoil  it. 
Gardeners,  as  writers,  rarely  err.  it  is  inferred,  on  the  jocular 
s  de  ;  for,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  their  papers  are,  sometimes,  like 
a  prosy  sermon,  sound  in  doctrine,  but ,  depressing  as  a 
Scotch  mist. 


The  Niveus  Chrysanthemum  again  ?  (page  60).  How 
cii  cumstances  (or  is  it  methods  of  culture  ?)  alter  cases. 
To  day,  January  24,  we  are  cutting  this  and  the  variety 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  add  finis 


value  and  interest.  "  Go  mad  in  it,”  hence  anyone  nrone  to 
punning  can  quickly  transform  their  Orchid  structure  into  a 
madhouse.  But  there  is  method  in  the  madness  in  spite  of 
the  havoc  it  will  make  by  running  “  amuck  ”  midst  the 
orthodox  lines  of  Orchidology. 


Ever  and  anon  “Wandering  Willie”  unpacks  his 
plethoric  poke,  and  from  “  gaddings  ”  galore  replenishes  it 
with  the  good  things  of  gardening  life.  Does  anyone  want  a 
new  Dahlia  ?  then,  forthwith  (page  85)  out  comes  Charles 


Espalier=trained  Apple,  variety  Lord  Suffield.  (8eo  note  on  Apples,  page  104.) 


for  this  season  to  both  varieties.  An  old  Contributor  ” 
says:  “If  I  dare  presume  to  offer  'Saynor’  a  little  advice.” 
Both  “  dare  ”  and  do,  A.  O.  C.  Your  advice  and  experience 
is  both  timely  and  eminently  useful,  and  if  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery,  then  mutual  imitation  is  the  pleno 
form  of  it.  What  shall  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ; 
of  how  add  to  our  knowledge  without  interchange  of  thought 
and  practice ! 


Lunacy  in  Orchids!  “  Cattleyas  simply  go  mad  in  it.” 
That’s  leaf  mould ;  about  which  “  H.  B.  R.,”  on  page  75,  has 
a  good  deal  to  say,  and  says  it  very  much  to  the  point.  Of 
all  the  valuable  pajDers  by  this  expert  this  one  is  of  especial 


Woodbridge  with  a  gold  medal  for  his  credentials.  Are  any 
floral  gems  required  for  setting  in  the  up-to-date  herbaceous 
border?  Search  the  wanderer’s  gatherings  from  “Here 
awa’  and  there  awa  !  ”  Would  some  smart  junior  confute 
and  confuse  his  much  “worrited”  old  Head  with  modern 
nomenclature,  then  that  boy  can  tell  his  master,  on  the  best 
authority,  his  Crotons  are  Crotons  no  longer,  but  Codiaeum#, 
and  that  if  he  still  persists  in  calling  a  pampas  plume 
Gynerium  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  for  it  is  now  a 
Cortaderia.  Alas  Ithat  this  shoidd  be  so,  for  unless  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  change  the  time-honoured  name,  it  is  what 
our  “  smart  cousins  ”  would  call  “  pure  cussedness  ”  to  do  so. 
and  that  is  what  it  seems  to — Saynor. 
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Roses  for  Autumn  Blooms. 

{Concluded  from  nage  87.) 

I  propose  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  particular  classes  of  Roses  specially  valuable 
for  their  autumn-flowering  qualities,  and  I  shall  then  submit 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  different  habits 
of  growth  and  of  various  shades  of  colour.  The  Chinese 
Roses  of  all  kinds,  the  dwarf-growing  Tea-scented  Roses, 
and  such  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  as  approximate  in  nature  and 
habit  to  the  dwarf  Teas,  thrive  best  in  moderately  light 
soils.  Light  loam  suits  them  well,  and  they  will  flourish 
even  in  peaty  soil.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
susceptible  to  severe  frost,  and  when  such  appears  to  be 
imminent  it  is  well  to  draw  some  of  the  surrounding  soil 
towards  the  collar  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  keep  its  heart  un¬ 
injured.  It  is  also  well  to  place  pieces  of  cut  evergreen 
or  other  litter  loosely  among  the  branches  of  the  plants. 
Severe  pruning  never  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the  flower¬ 
ing  of  these  classes  (although,  of  course,  the  larger  the  nlants 
can  be  grown  the  finer  will  be  their  effect  in  the  garden),  so 
that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  removing  in  spring  any 
wood  that  appears  to  have  been  injured  by  frost  or  moisture 
during  winter.  There  should  be  no  stint  of  nourishment  in 
the  soil,  as>the  strain  on  the  plants  in  the  case  of  varieties  so 
continually  growing  and  flowering  is  very  great. 

The  beds  or  borders  should  be  mulched  every  November 
with  rich  manure,  which  may  be  turned  in  with  the  soil  in 
spring.  In  order  to  develop  and  improve  the  autumn  crop 
of  flowers  (although  the  greatest  success  in  this  respect  will 
always  depend  largely  upon  the  choice  of  the  most  suitable 
varieties),  something  may  be  done  to  assist  Nature  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  plants  after  the  first  flowering  is  finished  in  July. 
A  period  of  rest  is  highly  beneficial,  indeed  necessary,  after 
which  a  little  summer  riruning  and  thinning  is  advisable, 
and  the  pinching  back  of  any  gross  shoots  as  they  appear  will 
tend  to  equalise  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  remainder  of 
the  plant,  with  corresponding  advantage  to  the  coming  crop 
of  flowers.  Especial  attention  .should  be  given  to  any  point 
that  will  assist  the  second  growth  of  the  plants  when  it  com¬ 
mences,  as  it  is  upon  the  young  shoots  that  the  flowers  are 
produced.  Keeping  the  ground  well  hoed,  and  giving  the 
plants  occasional  waterings  with  manure  water  if  the  weather 
is  dry  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August,  will  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  them,  and  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  autumn 
flowers. 

The  system  of  culture  for  the  Climbing  Teas  and  the 
Noisette  Roses  is  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the 
Chinese  and  Dwarf  Teas,  excepting  that  greater  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  protection  of  the  wood  in  winter,  and  pruning 
in  spring  should  consi.st  in  leaving  the  best  of  the  strong 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  as  long  as  noasible,  as  these  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  flowers.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  the  Boui*- 
bons,  and  the  Rugosa  Roses  will  succeed  in  a  stronger  soil, 
and,  being  by  nature  hardier  and  better  able  to  resist  frost, 
they  will  require  little  attention  in  winter,  althoiigh,  should 
the  weather  be  very  severe,  some  slight  protection  may  be 
serviceable  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  groups.  _  The 
pruning  in  spring  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  cultivator, 
according  to  whether  a  large  number  of  moderately  sized 
flowers  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  larger  ones  are  desired  for 
the  first  crop — long-pruning  securing  the  former  and  close- 
pruning  the  latter  result.  The  summer  treatment  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  autumn  flowers  will  be  as  recommended 
for  the  other  classes.  Mulching  with  rich  manure  in  early 
winter  is  very  desirable.  The  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  re¬ 
quire  the  same  treatment  as  the  Chinese,  but  as  they  are 
generally  used  for  edgings,  or  other  positions  where  a  dwarf 
habit  is  desired,  pruning  should  be  close.  The  best  varieties 
of  this  group  are  such  free  autumnal  bloomers  that  thev  need 
no  special  care  or  attention  for  the  development  of  the 
second  crop  of  flowers. 

Coming  now  to  an  enumeration  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Roses  of  different  classes  for  autumn  blooming,  I  think  the 
most  serviceable  way  of  dealing  with  this  part  of  my  subject 
will  be  to  group  them  according  to  their  habits  of  growth, 
specifying  in  each  group  the  best  varieties  of  each  shade  of 
colour.  I  would  here  take  the  opportunity  of  strongly  advo¬ 
cating,  whenever  possible,  the  system  of  planting  Roses  in 
beds  or  masses — .small  or  large,  according  to  the  space  avail¬ 

*  A  paper  re-ad  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Arthur  William  Paul  (Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son), 
September  24,  1901.  Printed  in  vol.  xxvi  ,  parts  2  and  3. 


able — of  a  single  variety  rather  than  mixing  a  number  of 
varieties  in  one  bed.  Although  a  Rose  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  is  an  object  of  beauty,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  un¬ 
pleasing  association  of  colour  in  the  Rose  garden,  by  the 
system  of  mixed  planting  the  different  habits  of  growth  of 
the  different  varieties  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the  general 
effect,  and  when  once  the  bolder  system  of  planting  masses, 
of  one  variety  has  been  tried,  the  superiority  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  question.  It  is  also  desirable,  when  possible, 
to  lay  out  a  Rose  garden  on  grass,  and  a  background  of  ever¬ 
green  or  other  foliage  adds  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 
Where  Roses  in  autumn  are  especially  desired,  dwarf  plants 
will  predominate  in  the  Rose  garden,  but  standards  may  be 
used  in  special  positions,  and  the  stronger  growing  varieties 
of  autumnals  may  be  planted  as  single  specimens  to  form 
pillars  or  large  bushes,  or  they  may  be  massed  in  the  centres 
of  large  beds.  For  our  purpose  the  different  varieties  of 
Roses  seem  to  fall  naturally  into  four  groups,  namely  : 

1.  Dwarf-growing  ones  for  low  masses  or  for  edging  ; 
2.  Varieties  of  moderate  growth  ;  3.  Varieties  of  vigorous 
growth  ;  4.  Varieties  of  semi-climbing  or  climbing  habit.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  habits  of  growth  and  grouping  of 
colours  are  approximate  only ;  soil  and  locality  will  affect 
the  former,  whilst  colours,  especially  in  the  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  sections,  are  often  difficult  to  classify ;  the  autumn 
shades  are  also  often  deeper  than  the  colours  of  the  same 
plants  in  summer.  I  think,  however,  the  following  grouping^ 
will  be  generally  found  correct : 

Commencing  with  dwarf-growing  varieties  suitable  for 
low  masses  or  for  edgings  to  beds,  the  Polyantha  varieties — 
Anne  Marie  de  Montravel  (white),  Eugenie  Lamesch 
(coppery)  yellow’),  Gloire  des  Polyantha  (bright  rose),  Leonie 
Lamesch  (coppery  red).  Mignonette  (pink),  and  Perle  des 
Rouges  (crimson)  are  excellent.  Other  good  ones  for  this 
purpose  are  the  varieties  of  the  crimson  Chinese  Roses, 
especially  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  and 
Fabvier.  The  Chinese  Roses  White  Pet  and  Red  Pet  are 
also  suitable.  The  miniatiu’e  China  or  Lawrenciana  Roses 
are  a  little  delicate,  but  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  where 
they  will  thrive.  Coming  next  to  the  moderate-growing  ones, 
we  have  in  the  Chinese,  Tea-scented,  and  Hybrid  Tea-scented 
sections  a  wealth  of  varieties  of  the  greatest  excellence  for 
autumn-blooming,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  them 
justice  within  the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  shall  therefore 
mention  only  some  of  the  very  best.  Aurore,  Madame 
Eugene  Resal,  and  Madame  Laurette  Messimy  are  a  trio  of 
Chinese  Roses  producing  flowers  of  almost  indescribable 
tints  of  pink  and  rose-colour  mingled  with  shades  of  yellow 
and  copper,  while  the  peerless  Queen  Mab,  with  its  soft 
rosy-apricot  blossoms,  is  one  of  the  gems  of  its  class.  Other- 
valuable  Chinese  Roses  are  the  Common  Pink,  known  also 
as  the  Monthly  Rose,  from  its  persistent  habit  of  flowering  ; 
Ducher  (white)  ;  Diike  of  York  (variable  red  and  white 
flowers  always  beautiful  ;  Irene  Watts  (salmon-pink)  ;  Jean 
Bach  Sisley  (silvery  rose)  ;  and  Maria  Sage  (full  pink).  To 
these  may  be  added  the  Bourbon  varieties  Armosa,  with  its 
bright  pink  blossoms,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (white),  and  the 
Tea  Rose,  Princesse  de  Sagan  (deep  velvety  crimson), 
all  three  of  which  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese  Roses.  The  Polyantha  variety,  Perle  d’Or 
(erolden  buff),  and  the  Bourbon  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  with 
its  blush  flowers,  are  also  good. 


Notes  on  Pines, 

Fruiting  Plants  and  Starters. 

The  plants  started  at  the  new  year  will  now  be  throwing  up 
fruit,  and  should  have  a  mean  temperature  of  70deg,  varying  it 
odeg  according  to  the  weather,  admitting  air  at  80deg  with  sun¬ 
shine,  but  not  lowering  the  temperature,  allowing  it  to  rise  to 
85deg,  closing  between  that  and  80deg,  and  if  it  rise  somewhat 
after  closing  it  will  be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise.  The 
plants  recently  started  for  fruiting  will,  if  in  good  condition  at 
the  roots,  produce  strong  suckers.  When  the  suckers  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  all  except  one  to  each  plant  must  have 
the  growth  checked  by  taking  out  the  centres. 

Successional  Plants. 

To  supplement  the  autumn-potted  plants,  select  others  which 
have  been  wintered  in  Tin  or  8in  pots,  choosing  the  most  vigorous. 
Those  remaining  may  be  reserved  until  the  general^  spring 
potting,  when  they  can  be  shaken  out  and  treated  similarly  to 
suckers.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  the  turf  v'ell  reduced,  placerT 
under  cover  to  become  dried,  is  a  suitable  compost.  Drain  the 
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pots  well,  dust  soot  or  dry  wood  ashes  over  the  crocks  to  exclude 
worms,  and  ram  the  soil  firmly  round  the  plants,  keeping  them 
well  down  in  the  pots  to  admit  of  copious  supplies  of  water  being 
given  when  necessary.  Ten-inch  pots  are  suitable  for  Queens, 
and  llin  or  12in  for  those  of  more  robust  growth.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  GOdeg  to  65deg  will  be  sufficient  for  these  plants,  also 
those  potted  last  autumn,  and  about  85deg  bottom  heat.  Plants 
in  beds  about  te  be  started  into  fruit  must  not  have  the  heat  at 
the  base  of  the  pots  over  90deg  or  95deg,  or  their  roots  will  be 
injured.  If  sufficient  fruit  be  started  to  meet  the  requirements, 
late  successional  plants  that  have  not  been  subjected  to  a  high 
temperature  may  be  advanced  slowly,  those  with  autumn  rooted 
suckers  requiring  careful  watering,  especially  where  the  heat  at 
the  roots  is  sui3plied  by  fermenting  materials.- — Pkactice. 

- •  9 - 

Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’.  There  awa’.” 

One  can  name  five  fairly  well-defined  “  sections  ”  of  Primula.s 
as  grown  at  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons’  nursery,  on  the  London 
Hoad,  at  Heading,  in  Berkshire.  These  five  sections  comprise: 
(1),  the  Giaut-fiowered  ;  (2),  the  lesser-flowered;  (3),  the  doubles; 
(4).  the  Speckled  and  Carnation-sti'iped  ;  and  (lastly),  the  stellate 
or  Star  Primulas.  No.  1  clearly  differs  from  tiie  second,  for  the 
flowers  of  the  Giants  are  truly  enormous  in  size.  While  visit¬ 
ing  the  collection  at  Suttons’  a  week  ago,  one  of  the  individual 
flowers  was  measizred,  and  spanned  2|in  across  from  edge  to 
edge  of  the  corolla.  That  is  no  mean  stretch.  These  Giants  are 
represented  in  varieties  with  distinctive  colours.  Simple  names 
are  adopted :  thus,  there  are  Giant  Pink,  Giant  White,  Giant 
Crimson,  Giant  Terra-Cotta,  and  mixtures  of  these  are  also 
offered.  Naturally,  Giant  White  and  Giant  Crimson  are  both 
greatly  prized  wherever  grown,  and  to  those  who  have  not  added 
Giant  Pink  the  variety  can  be  urgently  commended  for  a  trial 
in  the  coming  season.  Giant  Terra  Cotta  in  colour  approximates 
to  the  hue  that  gives  it  its  name  ;  but  the  flowers  are  not  perfect 
terra-cotta  colour,  having  much  of  the  salmon-pink  shade.  Royal 
White  is  endozved  with  a  compact  habit  like  the  others,  and  the 
typical  large  flower  erectly  held  on  stout  trusses.  Another  of 
these,  and  this  one  much  more  novel,  is  Giant  Lilac,  whose  name 
is  a  good  guide  to  its  tint.  It  shozild  be  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  varieties  have  two  kinds  of  foliage.  There  is  the  palmate- 
leaved  Giant  Piizk  and  the  Fern-leaved  Giant  Pink.  Many 
growers  have  a  preference  for  one.  or  other  of  these  distinctive 
forms  of  leafage,  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  special  reference  to 
the  point  in  the  order  list.  The  foregoing  is  representative  of 
the  varieties  there  are  to  select  from,  and  by  the  wise  adoption 
of  such  popular  names  the  need  for  a  description  of  the  colours  is 
almost  entirely  abolished. 

Sutton’s  Primulas. 

The  lesser-floAvered  section,  which  one  finds  catalogued  as 
“  single  Primulas,”  in  all  respects,  except  in  a  lesser  size  of 
flower,  resemble  the  Giants.  Hei'e  one  might  introduce  the 
Duchess,  one  of  the  loveliest  varieties  that  surely  could  be  chosen, 
even  from  such  a  varied  collection  as  are  at  Suttons’.  It  has  an 
orange-coloured  eye,  round  which  is  a  broad  out-spreading  band 
of  bright  mauve,  and  shading  off  to  izale  pink  or  almost  pure 
white  at  the  fimbriated  edge.  ’The  wavy  edges,  by  the  way,  are 
exceedingly  attractive.*  In  the  same  group  comes  Pearl,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  twenty  years,  and  still  maintains 
its  place  as  one  of  the  best  Primulas  for  greenhouse  culture.  The 
colour  is  white.  Brilliant  Rose  carries  its  splendid  trusses  well 
above  the  foliage.  Linder  artificial  light  the  flowers  appear  almost 
scarlet.  It  is  a  good  variety.  Reading  Blue  is  a  great  favourite. 
There  are  many  shades  of  blue,  and  personally  I  would  describe 
the  colour  a  very  decided  bright  lavender,  which  tint  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  among.st  flowers  of  this  class.  In  the  Ro3’al 
Gardens  at  Kew  a  magnificently  fine.batch  of  the  Reading  Blue 
Primula  is  now,  and  has  been  since  Christmas,  on  show'.  This  and 
Reading  Pink  are  staged  side  bj’  side  at  Kewq  and  are  a  pleasure 
to  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  privileged  to  see  them. 

Besides  the  blue  just  named,  another  comes  to  mind.  This  is 
Sutton’s  Blue,  Fern-leaved.  Tlie  foliage,  indeed,  is  the  chief 
featzire  that  distinguishes  the  two  varieties.  Cambridge  Blue  is 
much  lighter  coloured  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  is  true  Cam¬ 
bridge  blue  w'hen  at  its  best.  Fern-leaved  Rosy  Queen  is  very 
pretty,  and  certainly  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  best.  Reading 
Scarlet,  I  trust,  is  know'ii  and  grow'n  in  every  garden.  It  w’ould 
be  chosen  amongst  the  brightest  half  dozen.  The  two  forms  of 
Crimson  King  (the  palmate  and  the  Fern-leaved)  are  splendid 
subjects,  a  special  point  with  them  being  their  intensely  deep 
and  rich  colour.  Before  leaving  the  blues  it  would  have  been 
apposite  to  refer  to  an  unnamed  seedling  with  flowers  of  a  ver^' 
pretty  form  and  deeper  in  colour  than  any  of  the  other  blues. 
Purple-violet  would  somewhat  describe  it,  or  it  might  be  likened 

*  Since  this  w, as  written,  the  Duchcs.s  Primula  has  been  special! n 
honoured  witli  an  Award  of  Merit,  which,  to  varieties  of  this  class 
of  plant,  is  dccidedlj'  unifjue. — Ed. 
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I  iDoucmna  macrantlia,  ttiat  excellent  and  beautiful 
greenhouse  climbing  plant.  But  more  will  be  said  of  this  new¬ 
comer  another  j’car.  And  lastly,  in  this  place  must  be  mentioned 
hnowdrift.  This  is  one  of  the  earlie.st  of  all,  and  maintains  the 
purity  of  w'hitone.ss  all  through  its  period  of  flowering.  Even  if 
Snowdrift  is  sown  last,  it  seems  to  come  into  flower  first.  The 
flowers  are  beautifully  fimbriated,  of  good  substance,  and  are 
well  held.  With  a  selection  from  those  here  named  our  green- 
liou.se  w'ill  be  ensured  for  brightnes.s — a  brightiie.ss  not  vulgarly 
glaring  but  varied  and  highly  pleasing.  It  is  nece.ssary  to  call 
a  halt  here  for  the  nonce,  but  1  would  like  shortly  to  comjilete 
an  enumeration  of  the  choicer  varieties  in  the  remaining  three 
sections. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate. 

Limitations  of  space  caused  me  to  break  off  before  I  had 
mentioned  the  Ivies  noted  by  me  when  on  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Lutbush  and  Sons  Highgate  Nurseries  recently.  These  are 
grow  n  in  pots,  and  the  long  growths  are  trained  to  erect  supports. 

immediate  planting,  and  ranging  from  2ft  to 
lort  higlij  aiG  tlius  always  on  liaiid,  Soiuo  of  the  iiior©  ornaiiiontal 
varieties  include  caenwmodiana,  chry.socarpa,  dentata,  digitata 
lobata  major  (one  of  the  best  for  covering  old  tree  stumps,  walls’ 
and  banks),  lucida,  palniata,  and  donerailensis,  while  the 
variegated  varieties  are  maderiensis  folds  variegatis,  maculata 
lucida  aurea,  aurea  spectabilis,  digitata  aurea,  and  others.  The 
various  Cj’tisus  (Broom),  especially  the  handsome  C.  Andreaiius 
Aere  finely  represented.  The  xlmpelopsis  in  beds,  potted  up  like 
the  Ivies,  also  engaged  attention,  and  out  in  the  opener  part 
of  the  grounds  there  were  ^pital  growths  of  Mulberries, 
Chestnut,  and  Beech  trees.  Hollies,  and  Birches.  Of  course 
riiese  are  only  groun  in  quantity  at  the  Barnet  Nurseries  hi 
Herts,  some  niiles  out  in  the  country,  but  representatives  of  them 
flourish  at  Highgate.  The  Messrs.  Cutbush  have  been  forming 
another  branch  nursei-y  at  Finchley,  so  that  this  old  firm  is  still 
forging  ahead.” 

Some  scores  of  Calla  Elliottiana,  just  ready  to  start  growth 
and  in  various  siz^  of  pots,  were  pointed  to,  under  a  cool  house 
stage.  The  pink  Calla  (Richardia  Rehmanni)  is  also  at  the  High¬ 
gate  Nurseries.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in  ash  beds,  and  a 
wondrously  vigorous  collection  of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  in 
cold  pits,  claimed  consideration,  the  latter,  along  with  a  nuniber 
of  finely  berried  Aucubas,  appearing  to  me  as  deserv'ing  special 
notice  in  virtue  of  their  grand  condition.  Ghent  and  mollis 
Azaleas,  together  with  a  very  large  selection  of  clipped  trees 
mostly  Box,  Yew,  and  Sweet  Bay,  are  at  Highgate  to  choose 
from.  The  trained  Sw’eet  Bays,  standing  12ft  to  l4ft.  high,  with 
large  dome-head,  narrow  middle,  and  bulging  base,  would  add 
imposing  features  to  any  stately,  formal  terrace  or  garden.  There 
are  also  standard  Bays  w'ith  rounded  heads. 

Waltham  Cross. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  Roses  that  will  be  so  admired 
soon  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  grouped  in  a  state  stark  and  bare’ 
early  in  January,  at  the  Waltham  Cro.ss  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son.  I  was  there  ju.st  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  time  when  they  w'cre  to  be  placed  under  charge  of  the 
primer,  thence  to  be  grown-oii  for  the  auspicious  date  in  May, 
whence  the  noblest  in  the  land  will  be  pleased  to  view'  their 
beautiful  flowers.  In  an  adjoining  house  to  that  in  wffiich  the 
Temple  Show'  Roses  (.so  to  name  them)  were  grouped,  there  were 
splendid  .samples  of  Marechal  Niel  variety,  mostly  in  Tin  pots,  in 
height  12ft  to  15fb,  having  clean,  firm  .stems,  w'ell  studded  with 
prominent  buds,  and  in  thickness  double  that  of  an  ordinary  lead 
pencil.  I’liese  are  not  grown  on  their  own  roots,  as  man.v  recom¬ 
mend,  but  budded  on  seedling  Briars.  Few  finer  stocks  of  this 
favourite  varietj^  will  be  found  anyw'here.  A  veiy  large  and 
handsome  span-roofed  house,  containing  the  newer  varieties  of 
pot  Roses,  had  already’  been  stocked  and  set  in  working  order. 
The  vigour  of  the  young  shoots  starting  from  the  stout  and 
ripened  w'ood,  promised  an  ample  return  of  flowers  at  an  early 
period  of  the  j’car. 

In  the  open  air  large  “  breaks  ”  were  devoted  to  seedling 
Roses,  these  being  protected  by  spruce  branches,  and  others  by 
rough  litter  loosely  scattered  over  them.  Again  to  the  gla.s.s 
houses,  and  here  w’as  noticed  that  large-leaved  Tobacco  plant 
W’ith  vellow  variegation,  and  properly  named  Nicotiana  affinis 
variegatis.  ]Me.ssrs.  Paul  staged  a  large  group  of  this  plant — not 
quite  a  novelty,  having  been  grown  now  for  ten  years  or  so-— 
about  two  years  ago  in  the  Drill  Hall,  wdieii  au  .Award  of  Merit 
was  bestowed  upon  it.  As  an  imposing  and  highly  ornamental 
rubject  for  the  flow'er  garden  or  ornamental  grounds  during 
summer  the  plant  has  much  to  recommend  it.  As  it  can  be 
induced'to  'u-ow  throughout  the  winter,  given  a  little  heat,  its 
use  in  the  larger  tvpes  of  winter  conservatones  might  be  corn- 
mended,  and  the  plants  would  again  be  ready  for  the  open  air 
when  the  time  arrived.  A  tall  standard  could  be  formed  of  it. 
though  doubtless  this  would  not  be  advisable.  By  heading  the 
„mnts— that  is.  taking  off  the  tons  ami  rooting  Hem  afre.sh— a 
dwarf  size  could  always  be  ensured. -Wanhering  Wielie. 
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Gaideiers’  Royal  BeneYolent  Institution. 

Important  Alteration  of  Rules. 

In  London,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  K.sq., 
javsidinp;,  a  meeting  of  .subscribers  to  this  institution  as.sembled 
at  one  o’clock,  and,  after  a  fair  amount  of  discussion,  it  \vas 
decided  to  abolish  Sub-sections  5  and  10  of  Rule  III.  as  they 
have  hitherto  existed,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the 
following : 

“All  candidates  eligible  under  Rule  III.,  Sub-section  2,  who 
have  been  annual  subscribers,  or  the  v'idows  of  sucli,  .shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  years  they  have  subscribed,  that  is  to  say:  For  each 
guinea  subscribed  for  eacli  vear  100  votes,  and  in  like  manner 
tlie  votes  to  be  increased  for  each  additional  guinea  per  year 
subscribed.  .411  candidates  who  are  or  may  become  life  members 
by  payment  of  ten  guineas,  and  who  are  eligible  under  the  same 
rule  and  sub-section,  or  the  widows  of  such,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  100  votes  for  each  year  of  life  membership,  but  such 
100  votes  per  year  .shall  not  continue  to  be  given  for  more  than 
ten  years,  being  1,000  votes  for  the  10  guineas,  and  by  payment 
of  20  guineas  be  entitled  to  200  votes  per  year  not  exceeding  ten 
years  being  2,000  votes  for  the  20  guineas,  and  so  on  in  pro¬ 
portion,  but  subject,  nevertheless,  to  .such  other  rules  as  apply 
to  the  election  of  pen.sioners.” 

Before  the  above  had  been  propo.sed  by  A.  W.  Sutton,  E.sq., 
the  chairman  mentioned  that  the  present  change  was  not  brought 
forward  hurriedly;  it  was  no  new  suggestion,  but  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  committee  three  years  ago.  Some  of  the  subscribers 
might  ask.  Why  was  the  proposed  alteration  neces.sary  ?  In 
answer,  he  stated  that  the  rule  presses  hard  some  of  those  who 
have  been  on  the  pen.sion  list  for  two  or  three  years,  while  many 
who  have  subscribed  for  fifteen  years  are  placed  on  the  funds, 
without  election,  right  away.  Tho.se  who  have  not  subscribed 
for  this  period  are  thus  at  a  great  di.sadvantage.  Tlie  number 
of  tho.se  coming  forward  under  Rule  III.,  Sub-section  5,  is  yearly 
increasing,  and  it  was  felt  that  some  alteration  was  nece.s.sary. 
Mr.  Sutton  supported  this  when  he  proposed  the  resolution, 
saying  that  it  was  becoming  more  keenly  felt  each  year  that  if 
the  auxiliary  societies  kept  sending  in  life  members  qualified  to 
go  on  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  its  resources  would  be 
swamped.  The  life  membership  principle  had  been  held  out  to 
gardeners  when  a  branch  or  auxiliary  was  being  founded,  and  he 
was  sorry  if  the  new  rule  seemed  somewhat  against  the  hopes  that 
some  of  the  life  members  may  have  formed.  But  as  each  life 
member  will  receive  1,000  for  his  10  guineas  this  was  hoped  to 
materially  as.sist  them  at  an  election.  Mr.  George  Monro 
(C’ovent  Garden)  seconded,  and  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
subscribers  seemed  to  look  upon  the  institution  purely  in  the 
light  of  a  benefit  society.  He  wished  to  have  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  not  a  benefit  society  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  it  is 
first  and  la.st  a  charitable  institution,  subscribed  to  by  all  classes 
of  the  horticultural  community  for  the  relief  of  aged  and  dis¬ 
tressed  gardeners.  After  Me.ssrs.  Owen  Thomas,  J.  H.  White  (of 
Worcester),  R.  Piper  (Worthing),  Geo.  Wythes,  A.  Watkins 
(Strand),  —  Wheeler,  and  the  hon.  solicitor  (Thos.  F.  Peacock) 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution,  the  matter  was 
j)ut  to  the  vote,  only  two  voting  against  it  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  for  it. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wythes  proposed  (.seconder  unrecorded)  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  to  Rule  III.,  Sub-section  3:  “After  ‘total  in- 
capacitv.’  in  second  line,  in.sert  the  ivords  ‘through  accident  or 
incurable  disease.’  After  ‘  incapacity  ’  in  fifth  line,  insert  the 
words  ‘from  w’ork  at  any  age.’  After  the  word  ‘certificate’  in 
sixth  line,  insert  the  words  ‘  such  certificate  to  be  given  when 
required  bv  the  committee  of  the  institution  by  a  medical  officer 
to  be  appointed  by  them;  ’  also  to  Rule  III.,  Sub-section  2: 
“  substitute  the  words  ‘  list  of  candidates  for  pension  list  ’  in 
the  sixth  line.”  Both  amendments  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  following  alterations  to  Rule  IV.,  Sub-section  2,  were 
also  discussed  and  agreed  to: — Rule  TV.,  Sub-section  2:  “Strike 
out  the  words  ‘  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  ’  in  third,  fourth,  and 
seventh  lines,  and  insert  the  words  ‘  five  votes.’  ”  Rule  IV.,  Sub¬ 
section  3 :  “  Strike  out  the  words  ‘  one  vote  for  each  pensioner 
to  be  elected  ’  in  fourth  and  fifth  lines,  and  insert  the  words  ‘  five 
votes  at  all  elections  of  pensioners.’  ” 

Then  in  Rule  XIII.,  Sub-section  1 :  “  Strike  out  the  words  ‘  All 
life  subscriptions  received  from  those  members  who  may  become 
eligible  as  pensioners  under  Rule  III.,  Sub-section  2,  and  ’ 

“Add  the  following  new  rule: — Rule  III.,  Sub-section  10: 
‘  .\fter  each  election,  the  committee  may,  if  they  think  fit,  award 
pen.sions  to  Tiot  more  than  two  of  the  remaining  unsuccessful 
candidates.’  ” 

This  new  rule  is  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  those  candidates 
whose  cases  are  really  necessitous  yet  who  are  without  friends. 
The  meeting  la.sted  about  an  hour.  At  three  o’clock  the  usual 
annual  as.sembly  met,  when  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheets 
‘^as  audited)  were  read  and  adopted. 


Annual  Raport. 

The  committee  have  much  plea.sure  in  submitting  their  annual 
report  and  statement  of  accounts,  as  audited,  for  the  year  1901, 
and  in  doing  so  de.sire  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  and  friend.s 
of  the  institution  on  its  continued  prosperity  and  the  success 
wliich  has  attended  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  aged,  di.sabled, 
and  distres.sed  people  who  have  been  obliged  through  misfortune 
and  necessity,  occasioned  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  seek  its 
benefits,  and  the  aid  thus  afforded,  it  is  encouraging  to  know,  is 
most  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  recipients  in  their  days  of 
need. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  181  person.s — 98  men  and  83 
widow.s — were  receiving  life  annuities  of  £20  and  £16  respectively. 
Of  tliis  number,  during  tlie  year  tliirteen  had  passed  away — ten 
men  and  three  widows — whilst  two  widows  have  been  removed 
from  the  list,  one  having  been  .sent  to  an  asylum  owing  to  her 
mental  condition,  and  the  other  to  an  infirmary  on  account  of 
advanced  age  and  illness,  and  con.sequent  inability  to  pay  for  the 
medical  attendance  and  nursing  she  now  requires.  Of  the  men 
deceased,  four  left  widows,  and  their  circumstances  being  of  a 
deserving  and  neces.sitou.s  nature  the  committee  have  been 
enabled  under  their  rules  to  award  them  the  widows’  allowance 
of  £16  a  year.  There  were,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
170  recipients  of  permanent  relief;  and  the  committee,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  have  eleven  vacancies  only,  recommend  an 
addition  of  twenty  pensioners  to  be  elected  this  day,  making  a 
total  of  190  persons  on  the  funds,  being  nine  more  than  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  the  largest  number  of 
beneficiares  receiving  life  annuities  from  the  institution  in  any 
year  .since  its  foundation.  Whilst  the  committee  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  increased  liability  thus  entailed,  they  have  been  influenced 
in  their  action  bv  the  generous  financial  .support  hitherto  accorded 
to  the  institution,  which  they  are  encouraged  to  hope  will  be 
continued  and  increased  in  the  future,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  work  to  be  in  any  way  curtailed.  The  committee 
are  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  anniversary 
festival  dinner,  which  took  place  in  May  la.st  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Llangattock,  was  most  .succe.s.sful, 
a  substantial  amount  being  realised  in  aid  of  the  funds.  For 
this  pleasing  re.sult  the  committee  are  deeply  thankful,  and  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  great  indebtedne.ss  to  Lord  Llangattock 
for  his  kindness  in  presiding,  his  able  and  warm  advocacy  of  the 
institution’s  claims,  and  for  his  lordship’s  generous  contribution 
to  the  funds.  The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  offering 
their  sincere  thanks  to  the  stewards,  collectors,  donors  of  flowers, 
the  horticultural  Press,  and  to  other  helpers  who  contributed  in 
any  way  to  make  the  festival  a  success. 

The  committee  have  much  plea.sure  also  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  continued  progre,ss  of  the  valuable  auxiliaries,  from  which 
the  following  amounts  have  been  received  during  the  past  year : 
Bristol  and  Bath  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  Harris),  £80  17s.  ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  (hon.  .sec.,  Mr.  W.  Mackay),  £30;  Reading  and  District 
(hon.  sec.,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox),  £70  7s.  ;  Wolverhampton  (hon.  sec., 
Mr.  Richard  Lowe),  £20;  Worcester  (hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Percy  G. 
White),  £85.  The  hon.  secretaries  are  most  cordially  thanked 
for  their  valued  servuces  so  ungrudgingly  given  to  the  cause, 
as  are  ahso  other  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who, 
either  by  arranging  concerts,  opening  of  gardens,  holding  flower 
stalls,  or  in  other  ways  .so  generously  furthered  the  interests  of 
the  institution.  Tlie  committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  special  funds  have  proved  a  source  of  incalculable  benefit. 
From  the  “  Victorian  Era  Fund  ”  nearly  £100  ivas  distributed 
during  the  past  year  amongst  the  un.succes.sful  candidates  at  the 
la.st  election  w'ho  were  formerly  subscribers  to  the  institution, 
whilst  a  sum  of  £48  has  been  given  from  the  “  Good  Samaritan 
Fund  ”  as  a  temporary  help  to  .several  cases  of  a  particularly  dis¬ 
tressing  nature.  This  latter  fund  has  been  augmented  in  the 
past  year,  and  the  committee  rejoice  that  the  increased  income 
from  that  .source  will  enable  them  to  respond  favourably  to  more 
of  the  many  pathetic  appeals  wffiich  so  frequently  come  before 
them.  They  would,  however,  again  point  out  that  only  the 
interest  derived  from  this  fund  is  available,  and  they  therefore 
very  earnestly  commend  its  object  to  those  friends  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  increase  its  usefulness. 

The  committee  have  to  make  the  very  gratifying  announce¬ 
ment  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  AVales  has  graciously 
consented  to  .succeed  His  Majesty  the  King  (now  patron)  as 
pr&sident  of  the  institution,  for  which  mark  of  Royal  favour  and 
recognition  they  are  deeply  grateful,  and  they  feel  sure  that  every 
friend  of  the  institution  wdll  unite  with  them  in  tendering  His 
Royal  Highness  their  most  humble  and  respectful  thanks.  The 
committee  congratulate  the  members  on  the  alterations  in  the 
rules  which  have  been  this  day  decided  upon  at  the  special  meet¬ 
ing,  feeling  convinced  that  they  will  very  largely  conduce  to  the 
still  greater  success  and  wmll-being  of  the  institution  in  the 
future.  The  committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  wuthout 
referring  wuth  great  regret  to  the  many  losses  that  have  occurred 
through  death  in  the  past  year  amongst  the  valued  friends  and 
•supporters  of  the  institution.  These  los.ses  will  be  severely  felt, 
andthe  committee  therefore  plead  most  earnestly  for  renewed  effort 
to  fill  the  places  of  those  subscribers  who  have  passed  away,  that 
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the  work  may  be  not  only  maintained,  but  that  further  help  may 
be  fortliooming  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  an  enlargement 
of  its  beneficent  agency  on  behalf  of  a  class  who  in  their  day  have 
done  so  much  to  brighten  the  lives  and  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  others. 

Balanoa-staeet,  1901. 

Dr. 

To  balance  . .  . 

,,  amount  on  deposit  . 

,,  annual  subscriptions 

,,  donations  at  and  in  consequence  of  festival  dinner, 
including  collecting  cards  ■ 

,,  return  of  income  tax  . 

.,  advertisements  in  annual  list  of  subscribers 


Total 


By 


Cr. 

pensions  and  gratuities 

exjtenses,  annual  meeting  and  election 

secretary’s  salary 

office  assistance . 

rent,  cleaning,  firing,  light,  (6c. 


printing,  including  annual  reports,  appeals,  voting 

papers,  (fee . 

stationery,  (fee . 

cheque  books  . 

festival  expenses,  £191  4s.  7d.  ;  less  dinner  charges, 

£119  148 . 

wreath,  addre.ss,  (fee.,  Her  Majesty  Queen  V’ictoria  .. 
postage,  including  reports,  voting  papers,  appeals,  (fee. 

travelling  expenses  . 

,  carriage,  telegrams,  repairs,  and  incidental  expenses 
bank  charges  . 


amount  transferred  to  “  Good  Samaritan  Fund” 
amount  placed  on  depos.t . 2715 


balance  with  treasur  r 
,,  ,,  secretary  . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

9.  d. 

1028 

3 

3 

3315 

10 

0 

1533  16 

4 

1636 

7 

3 

42  19 

3 

51 

6 

0 

903 

3 

7 

— 

4167 

12 

5 

£8511 

6 

8 

£ 

3. 

d. 

£ 

3. 

d* 

3155 

11 

8 

10 

6 

9 

275 

0 

0 

29 

12 

3 

88 

17 

11 

393 

10 

2 

119 

11 

6 

20 

14 

3 

6 

1 

4 

71 

10 

7 

6 

19 

6 

63 

0 

0 

6 

13 

9 

7 

16 

7 

0 

2 

6 

291 

10 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

2715 

10 

0 

3716 

10 

0 

940 

13 

1 

4  6  0 
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Victorian  Era  Fund— Balance-sheet,  1901. 

Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  balance . 

,,  dividends .  ..  ..  . 124  14  0 

,,  return  of  income  tax .  607 


Total 


Cr. 

By  gratuities  . . 

,,  balance,  December  31st,  1901. 


Total 


:85ii 

6 

8 

£ 

3. 

d- 

72 

iti 

7 

130 

14 

7 

£203 

11 

2 

£ 

3. 

d. 

91 

5 

0 

112 

6 

2 

£203 

11 

2 

Good  Samaritan  Fund -Balance-sheet,  1901. 

Dr.  £  s.  d 

To  balance  . 

,,  donations,  1901  .  222  3  0 

„  dividends  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  38  10  0 

„  return  of  income  tax .  ..  0  18  1 


,,  amount  from  deposit  account  of  general  fund  . . 


£  s.  d. 


620  0  0 


Cr. 

,1  By  gratuities  . 

,,  purchase  of  £536  19s.  9d.  2|'^/o  Consols . 

,,  purchase  of  £610  Great  Western  Railway  6o/c 

Railway  debentures  .  ..  ..  1001*8  0 

,,  balance  in  hand,  December  3l3t,  1901 . 


Total .  . £1823 


£1823 

6 

2 

£ 

3. 

d. 

48 

0 

0 

1521 

8 

0 

253 

18 

2 

£1823 

6 

2 

“Messrs.  DennJiig,  James  Douglas,  G.  Moiiro,  James  H.. 
Veitch,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.  Atkinson,  P.  Blair,  and  N.  F.  Barnes, 
who  retire  by  rotation,  were  re-elected  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mr.  P.  Budolph  Barr  was  elected  a  member  of  com¬ 
mittee  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  Ranger  Johnston,  who  retires  by 
rotation.”  Proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert.  Mr.  White,  of  Worcester,  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
auditors,  which  was  seconded  and  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  James 
Hudson  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  arbitrators,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Monro.  Thereafter  the  voting  for  eight  pensioners  took 
place,  the  .scrutineers  of  the  ballot  being  Mr.  E.  C.  Mott  and 
Mr.  B.  Monro.  At  half-past  five  o’clock  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  were  announced  in  this  order:  1,  Atkins,  Edwin,  votes 
4,735  ;  2,  Wilder,  John,  4,486;  3,  Hunt,  Richard,  3,917  •  4,  Hicks, 
Samuel,  3,677;  5,  Herrington,  Win.,  3,202;  6,  Marlow,  Geo., 
2,922;  7,  Wigton,  Eliza,  2,872;  8,  Baxter,  Elizabeth,  2,744. 
There  were  thirty-three  unsigned  voting  papers,  representing 
336  votes  wa.sted.  Twenty-five  candidates  were  unsucce.s,sful. 
The  annual  friendly  supper  was  held  at  six  o’clock,  when  toasts, 
.songs,  recitations,  and  instrumental  mu.sic  were  rendered. 
Among  those  pre.sent  were  Alderman  Piper  (of  Worthihg)  in  the 
chair;  Mes.srs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Peter  Veitch  (Exeter),  Arnold 


£  s.  d. 
661  15  1 


261  11  1 
1000  0  0 


Having  audited  the  accounts,  we  certify  the  same  correct  and  the  books  in 
good  order.  We  also  certify  that  the  securities  of  the  invested  funds  are  in  the 
bauds  of  the  bankers,  by  whom  the  dividends  are  received  on  behali  of  the 
institution.— Thomas  Manning,  Thomas  Swift,  Jessf,  Willard. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  chairman  expressed 
bis  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  the  Institution,  and  also  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  nine  more  pensioners  on  the  funds  than 
ever  before.  The  interest  in  the  society’s  affairs  was  also  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  and  they  had  received  a  letter  from  a  pro¬ 
vincial  centre  asking  that  a  deputation  be  sent  from  the  head 
ofiice  to  start  an  auxiliary  branch.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
during  the  past  year  a  great  many  candidates,  while  waiting 
to  be  elected  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  funds  had  been  receiving 
advances  of  money,  amounting  in  rate  to  25s.  for  every  year  they 
had  been  subscribers  to  the  Institution.  Some  of  the  candidates 
had  received  as  much  as  £15.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  Mr.  G.  Monro  seconded.  The  latter  drew  attention 
to  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund,  which  goes  specifically  to  those 
who  have  not  subscribed  to  the  funds.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  folloiving  elections  were  then  proceeded  with :  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  E.sq.,  re-elected  treasurer  and  chairman  of  committee,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  G.  Monro,  seconded  by  Mr.  Osborn,  and  agreed  to 
with  applause.  Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  re-elected  secretary,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watkins ;  unanimous. 


Wright 

(Climwick),  S.  T.  Cook,  E.  Wythes  (Syon),  H.  B.  May,  B.  Wynne, 
P.  Kay,  G.  Monro,  J.  Sweet,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Taylor,  — Assbee, 
A.  Peacock  and  Geo.  Norman  (Hatfield),  and  White  (Worce.ster). 
The  pressure  on  our  space  has  prevented  any  further  reference  toi 
the  evening’s  proceedings. 

Royal  Horticultoral— Drill  Hall 

January  28th. 

The  chief  features  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  were  Messrs.  Sutton’s 
Primulas,  Col.  Vivian’s  Apples,  and  numerous  exhibits  of  Orchids. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  J.  Gurney  Fowler’s  photograph  in 
natural  colours  of  Cypripedium  in.signe  Fowlerianum,  and  which 
w'e  refer  to  elsewhere.  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  lectured  in 
the  afternoon,  but  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society’s  meeting  held 
at  3  o’clock  debarred  our  attendance  longer  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Mes-srs.. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay  H.  Ballantine,  N.  C.  Cookson, 
R.  Brooman-White,  Jas.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  Frank  A.  Relider, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  G.  F.  Moore,  T.  W.  Bond,  N.  A.  Bilney,  H.  J.  Chap¬ 
man,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracey,  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
Jeremiah  Coleman,  and  J.  G.  Fowler. 

Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana,  and  P.  amabilis,  from  Sir  Frederick 
Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  were  highly  creditable.  Nine  open  large  flowers  were 
counted  on  a  number  of  the  racemes.  He  also  staged  Lselia  anceps 
Sanderiana,  with  an  inflorescence  of  six  huge  flowers.  Odonto- 
glossum  Loochristiense,  deeply  coloured,  was  also  very  handsome, 
and  a  small  plant  of  Trichophilia  coccinea  was  interesting.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Orchid  growers,  Heaton,  Brad¬ 
ford,  had  a  bright  display,  comprising  Laelio-Cattleya  Charles- 
worthi  princeps,  L.-C.  Charlesworthi  (L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  aurea), 
very  rich,  -  deep  purplish  apricot  colour.  Oncidium  splendidum 
and  Odontoglossum  crispum  were  handsome  and  showy.  Lycaste 
lasioglossa,  with  chocolate  sepals  and  yellow  petals,  was  an  object 
of  decided  interest.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Jeremiah  Coleman.  Esq.  (grower,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bond),  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  had  the  largest  group  of  Orchids  exliibited  on  this 
occasion.  The  group  consisted  of  a  mixed  collection  of  Dendro- 
biums,  Calanthes,  Lselias,  Odontoglossums,  and  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi.  Laelia  anceps  Stella  and  L.  a.  Schrdderiana  were  very 
attractive.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  a  plant  of  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale  from  A.  Seth  Smith,  Esq.,  Silvermere,  Cobham, 
Surrey.  The  plant  bore  two  inflorescences,  representing  ten 
monster  waxy  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  staged 
Cattleya  trianse  Mrs.  de  Barri  CVawshay,  L.-C.  Luminosa,  Hessle 
variety  (C.  aurea  x  L.  tenebrosa). 

F.  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gilbert),  Westfield 
Common,  Woking,  staged  five  Cypripediums,  to  wit,  C.  x  Hera 
superbum,  with  very  attractive  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  x  Miss  Casta  I  Ian, 
C.  X  celeus  (a  superb  form  and  beautiful  in  colour),  C.  x  Dr. 
Conway,  with  a  combination  of  mauve,  white,  green,  and  black  in 
dorsal  sepal ;  and  la.stly,  a  new  hybrid  named  C.  rubescens  Ran- 

jitsfnjhi.  .  1  -r.  /-(  L  T' 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  de  B.  Crawshay.  Rsq., 

for  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  rosefieldiense. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Cbjj<4  T  Druerv  H.  B.  IVlay,  James  \V alker ,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reiithe, 
J.  f’.  McLeod^’ Jas.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  Win.  Howe,  Chas. 
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Dixon,  C'has.  Jefferies,  C.  If.  Fielder,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas.  K. 
Pearson,  Herbert  J.  Cutbusli,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chas. 
Blick,  Geo.  Paul,  Wm.  J.  James,  and  F.  Page  Roberts. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barron  field  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Middlesex,  as  siiecialists  in  Fern  culture,  were  fornard  with 
a  representative  collection.  Whether  in  small  or  large  pots,  all 
were  dense,  robust,  fresh,  and  clean.  The  hamlsome  Asplemum 
lucidium,  with  glossy  pinnate  leaves,  occupied  a  corner  position  ; 
Lastrea  patens,  liaving  light  green,  recurving  fronds,  was  found 
in  the  centre,  and  along  Avith  it  some  of  the  crested  Gold  Ferns, 
also  the  finer  Adiantums  and  Nephrolepis.  The  pretty  Adiantum 
rhodophyllum,  Avith  reddish  tinted  phinse,  aa^s  shoAA-n  as  feAA-  can 
shoAv  it;  and  aa'c  might  also  mention  Pelleea  rotundifolia,  Chei- 
lanthus  elegans,  Asplenium  intequale,  Avith  proliferous  fronds,  and 
lastly  Nothochlsena  sinuata.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  again  brought  for- 
Avard  a  group  of  the  blue-floAA'ered  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  Avhose  tall 
and  iiromincnt  spikes  made  a  brilliant  displaA"  in  the  someAA’hat 
dull  Hall. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  the  first  group  of 
Primulas  Ave  haA'e  this  season  noted.  Those  aaTio  knoAv  the  length 
of  the  long  central  tables  aaTU  understand  hoA\-  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  the  Sutton’s  exhibit  AA-as,  tilling,  as  it  did,  both  sides  of  one  of 
these  tables,  and  relieAmd  AAdth  suitable  foliage  plants.  The 
varieties  Avere  staged  in  sections  of  about  tAventy  plants  each,  side 
by  side,  pink  next  to  AA’liite  or  to  crimson.  The  notes  aa  c  have  on 
another  page  of  the  present  issue,  under  “  Gadding  and  Gather¬ 
ing,”  AA'ill  sei'A^e  as  a  guide  to  the  varieties.  (Sihmr  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  HanAA'orth  Road,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  staged 
the  Begonia  alba  grandiflora  (AAAard  of  Merit).  AAhich  is  free  and 
graceful,  Amry  much  like  Rockford’s  Turnford  Flail. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  CoA^ent  Garden,  had  a 
small  grouiD  of  Irises  and  Lenten  Lilies,  each  bearaig  a  iDrofusion  of 
tloAvers.  Iris  persica  Heldreichi.Iris  reticulata  histrioides,  and  I. 
Danfordise,  AAmre  A^ery  smart,  and  attracted  considerable  notice. 
Mr.  Wm.  Barr  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  Hellebores  AA’ithin 
recent  years.  We  admired  a  uoav  Amriety  of  the  latter,  H.  col- 
chicus  magnificus,  rich,  deckled  mauve,  pui-ple  in  shade  and  free 
in  floAA  cr.  For  Avreath  making  this  AA'ould  afford  a  splendid  con¬ 
trast  to  the  pure  AA’hite  floAvers  of  H.  niger,  H.  n.  scoticus,  and 
others.  H.  Don  Quixote  is  another  dark  variety.  We  must  con¬ 
clude  by  noticing  Iris  unguicularis.  The  group  Avas  most  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  the  Irises  peeping  through  moss.  (Silver  Floi'a 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felthara, 
London,  staged  hardy  spring  tloAvoring  plants  in  pots.  Amongst 
these  Avere  Galax  aphylla,  Shortia  galicifolia,  both  dAvarf  orna¬ 
mental  foliaged  plants,  aaIiIcIi  avc  highly  commend  for  rockeries. 
Sternbergia  Fischei’i,  AA'ith  yelloAv  floAA  ers ;  Iris  Dmifordise,  also 
yelloAV ;  I.  reticulata  purpurea,  I.  persica  Heldreichi,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  and  Saxifraga  Burseriana  Avere  all  on  vieAv. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery.  Woking, 
sent  Iris  tubergeniana,  I.  Tauri.  Earl  Ilchester,  Holland  House, 
staged  Loropetalum  chinense. 

M.  Linden,  Brussels,  staged  Heemanthus  imperialis,  and  H. 
murabilis,  the  former  being  much  the  better,  and  received  a 

F.C.C. 

A  delightful  exhibit  of  Primula  sinensis  Island  Gem  Avas 
brought  up  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Martin),  20,  Holyrood  Street,  NeAvport,  I.W.  The  tloAvers  are 
double,  in  large  trusses,  bearing  as  many  as  tAvelve  to  fifteen  long 
stalked  floAvers.  The  colour  is  rich  rose  pink. 

Messrs,  de  Luzy,  Freres,  44a,  Harold  Street,  Camberwell, 
London,  S.E.,  again  shoAved  their  improved  poAA  cler  belloAvs. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  Avith  Messrs.  Hy. 
Esling,  Jos.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  C.  Herrin,  M. 
Gleeson,  H.  Markham,  Geo.  Keif,  Falwin  Beckett,  G.  Norman, 
J.  MTllai’d,  James  H.  Yeitcli,  H.  Balderson,  G.  SbaAv  Blaker,  and 
W.  Wilks. 

Lieut. -Col.  ViAuan  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell),  Rood  Ash¬ 
ton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  staged  thirteen  dishes  of  Apples,  including 
an  assortment  in  a  box.  Fine  samples  of  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth  (especially 
fine).  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Hoary  Morning,  NewtoAvn  Pippin, 
and  Dutch  Mignonne  Avere  on  vieAA^  (Sihmr  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Harris,  Blackpill  Nurseries,  SAA'ansea,  staged  good 
samples  of  Potato  Sir  John  LleAvelyn,  a  fine  smooth  kidnev 
Amriety  of  large  size.  He  had  a  cultural  commendation  for  some 
samples  of  this  variety  from  field  culture.  A  cultural  commenda¬ 
tion  Avas  accorded  Earl  Ilchester  (gardener.  Mr.  Dixon)  for  a  dish 
of  Pear  Beurre  Ranee.  Lord  Suffield  (gardener,  Mr.  Wm.  Allen), 
Gunton  Park,  NorAA'ich,  received  a  cultural  commendation  for 
Pear  President  Barabe. 

Certificates  and  AAwards  of  Merit. 

Betjoma  alba  firandiflora  (L.  Lange). — Freer  and  looser  in  habit 
„iian  the  tyi)ieal  form  of  Gloire  de  Ijorraine.  The  floAvers  are  inrAch 
the  same  in  size  and  form,  AAiiite,  tinged  faintly  AA'ith  pink.  AAvai'd  of 
Merit.  Mr.  L.  Lange,  Hampton. 


Cypripedium  insigne  Foiclcianum  (Gurney  FoAvler,  Estp).  —  A 
strong,  handsome  floAA'er,  richly  coloured.  Tlie  dorsal  sepal  ciuwes 
iiiAA-ards  at  the  top,  the  margin  ))eing  Avhite.  centre  deep  piArplish 
chocolate,  breaking  into  bars  and  large  dots  lure  and  there,  also  a 
yelloAvish  tinge  in  places;  lip  and  petals  ))i-OAvnish-red  and  glossy. 
AAvard  of  Merit.  .J.  Gurney  FoAvler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Wood¬ 
ford. 

Cypripedium  rube  cans  Ranjitsinjlii  (F.  'Wellesley,  Esq.);  —  The 
flowers  are  large,  dorsal  sepal  deep  purple-black,  streaked  greenish, 
edged  Avhite ;  lip  broAA  nish  and  smooth ;  sepals  naa-roAV,  almost  fluted, 
AvaA'y,  bi'oAA'nish  chocolate  and  glossy.  AAA’ard  of  Merit.  F.  Wellesley, 
Esq..  Woking. 

Cypriped'tim  x  Venus,  Oakivood  var.  (Norman  Cookson,  Esq.). — 
A  Avonderful  hyl)rid  from  C.  niveum  and  C'.  insigne  Sanderie.  With 
such  parentage  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  strikingly  distinct  and  light 
coloured  variety  Avould  i-esult.  This  is  just  Avhat  has  been  produced. 
Tile  lip  is  creamy  AA'ith  a  suspicion  of  greenish  shade  ;  the  forAvard 
curving  petals  arc  jialer  still,  and  dotted  all  over  AA’ith  reddish  spots  ; 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  AvaA'y  edged  like  the  petals,  AA'ith  Avhite  margin  and 
tinged  green  toAA'ards  the  centre,  being  also  spotted.  The  ncAV  comer 
receiA'ed  marked  attention.  First-Class  Certificate.  Norman  Cookson, 
Esq.  (groAver.  Mr.  Wm.  Murray).  OakAvood,  Wylam. 

Dendrobiiun  Wardiaauni  Fowleri  (Gurney  FoAvler.  Esq.). — This  is 
a  large  and  stout-floAvered  A’ariety.the  chief  characteristic  of  difference 
from  the  type  being  the  rounded  form  made  liy  the  sepals  and  petals. 
These  are  very  sinuous,  and  beautifully  crimpled  at  the  apex;  the 
colours  also  ai'c  deep  and  Avell  marked.  AAvard  of  Merit.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Es(p  (groAier,  Mr.  J.  D.iaIs),  Glebelands.  South  Woodford. 

ILeemnnthus  impennlis  (Linden,  Brussels).  —  Tnis  Belgian  firm 
staged  a  splendid  selection  of  HEemanthuses  last  season,  and  on  this 
occasion  received  an  UAA-ai-d  for  a  species  Avith  bold  flowers,  rich 
ci'imson-carmine.  held  up  on  a  stout  stalk,  forming  a  spherical  mass  of 
floAvers  at  the  top  thereof.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

L(clia  anceps  Halliduyaiia,  var.  Grawsli  lyana  (de  Barri  CraAvshay, 
Esq.). —Broad  petals  sliglitly  lejurving,  pure  AA'hite ;  sepals  consider¬ 
ably  narroAver ;  lip  prominent.  Avavy  ;  apex  cuiu  es  doAViiAA’ards,  touched 
in  front  AA’ith  ))right  purplish-mauA’e ;  back  in  the  throat  there  is  a 
broad  and  prominent  yelloAv  midrib.  First-Class  Certificate,  de  Ba.ri’i 
CraAvshay,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  W.  J.  Btables).  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 

Lcelio-CaUleya  Cappei  (Sir  S’.  M'igan).— FloAvers  graceful,  slender, 
drooi)ing,  petals  and  sepals  narroAV,  and  coloured  idch  golden  chestnut 
or  golden  apricot ;  lip  long,  narroAV,  fluted,  and  purplish.  AAvard  of 
Merit.  Sir  Frederick  Wigan  (groAver  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  LaAvn, 
East  Sheen. 

Ijycast  Skinneri  Lady  Gladys  (CharlesAA’orth  &  Co.).  —  Smaller 
than  the  type,  ”  smart”  fioAvers.  Avell  outspread,  and  in  colour  almost 
pure  Avhite,  the  apex  of  petals  tinged  mauA  e. 

Odontoglossnm  pardin um  (H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.). — Resembles  G.  eirrhosum 
in  form,  colour  deeper  yelloAA’  and  red  spotted ;  a  tall  raceme.  Botanical 
Certificate.  H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Thurgood),  Stam¬ 
ford  Hill. 

Priiimla  si)u’)isis  The  Duchess  (Sutton  &  Sons). — The  aAAurd  on 
this  occasion  AA’as  bestoAved  on  an  individual  A’ariety.  Hitliei-to  the 
strain  in  such  classes  of  plants  as  this  has  been  taken  as  a  Avhole,  but 
so  distinct  is  this  large-floAvcred  A’ariety  that  an  exception  Avas 
deservedly  made.  The  centre  is  rosy-carmine,  edge  pale  peach-hue 
and  fi’inged.  The  eye  is  greenish  yelloAV.  AAvard  of  Merit.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading. 

Cardiff  Gardeners. 

At  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  Mr.  F.  Lee 
(representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Association)  read  his 
first  prize  essay  on  “  Orchids.”  He  dealt  AA’ith  the  subject  in  a 
vei-y^  interesting  manner,  and  gaA’e  evidence  of  a  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  branch  of  horticulture  AA’hich  is  of  an  engrossing  and 
increasing  interest.  A  good  discussion  folloAied,  being  enthu¬ 
siastically  taken  up  by  a  large  number  of  the  members  present. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  association  AA’ere  accorded  Mr.  Lee  for  his 
splendid  paper,  and  a  similar  vote  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder  for  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  Avas  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
for  a  fine  plant  of  Cyclamen  latifolium  giganteum  album;  also 
Mr.  Bath  Avas  awarded  a  second-class  certificate  for  a  AAell-grown 
plant  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 

Strathmartine  (Dundee)  Horticultural. 

Tire  second  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  horticultural  subjects, 
inaugurated  by  the  Strathmartine  Horticultural  Society  was 
recently  delivered  in  the  Downfield  Public  Hall.  The  lecturer 
Avas  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Dalhousie  Nurseries,  Broughty  Ferry 
(Messrs.  Croll),  and  his  subject  Avas  “Roses.”  He  compared 
advice  given  by  an  English  expei't  in  Roses  AA’ith  his  oaa’ii  experi¬ 
ence,  in  which  he  shoAved  that  AA’hile  some  authorities  treated 
certain  kinds  of  Roses  as  tender  plants,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  them  as  particularly  hardy,  and  Avith  the  best  results. 
He  touched  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil  necessary,  pruning,  and 
the  care  of  the  roots,  dealing  Avitli  insects,  protection  against 
rain  and  storm,  Ac.  A  beautiful  display  of  pot  plants,  some  of 
AA’hich  Avere  in  bloom,  Avas  arranged  on  a  stall  in  front  of  the 
platform  by  Messrs.  Tliyne  and  Paton.  A  collection  towards  the 
funds  of  the  society  Avas  taken  on  retiring. 
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Woolton  HorticuUnral. 

Mr.  J.  Stoney  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
Mechanics  In.stitnte  on  January  24.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Lea- 
royd.  gave  a  capital  account  of  the  year’s  working,  remarking  on 
the  excellence  of  the  cottagers’  section,  and  the  increasing 
interest  taken  by  subscribers,  the  exhibits  being  so  numerous 
that  two  halls  were  required  to  accommodate  them.  No  doubt 
with  willing  work  from  the  excellent  committee  some  solution 
will  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  R.  d.  Waterman,  sub-treasurer,  gave 
the  welcome  news  that  they  had  a  balance  of  £3(5,  which  will  be 
used  most  judiciously  in  furthering  horticulture.  Mr.  Neil  Gos- 
sage  was  again  made  president,  and  Messi’s.  Waterman  and  Lea- 
royd  in  their  old  positions.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
chairman  were  passed  with  acclamation.— R.  P.  R. 

ReadiDg  Gardeners. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  to  hand,  points  to  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  year’s  work,  and  shows  the  society  to  be  vigorous  and 
resolute  to  do  further  useful  work.  Mr.  Cox  is  an  able  secretary, 
and  with  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  Esq.,  as  president,  and  one  who 
actively  takes  his  part,  the  association  may  hope  to  open  out 
into  a  permanent  and  very  influential  organisation.  The  ablest 
of  practical  gardeners  and  other  specialists  alone  are  privileged 
to  appear  before  the  members,  and  they  are  jealous  of  the  good 
standing  of  both  themselves  and  the  society.  There  is  a  balance 
of  money  at  the  bank,  to  the  amount  of  £19  Is.  4d.,  which  is  a 
nice  little  nest-egg  to  contemplate.  The  following  is  the  coming 
quarter’s  programme  of  meetings: — Feb.  10,  “Salient  Points  of 
Fruit  Culture,”  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park.  Feb.  24, 
“  Impromptu  Speaking,”  subjects  to  be  named  at  the  meeting. 
March  10,  “  A  Berkshire  Garden :  how  it  was  laid  out  and 
planted.”  Illustrated.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Bucklebury  Place  Gar¬ 
dens.  March  24,  “  Flowering  Shrubs  for  Forcing,”  Mr.  W.  Town¬ 
send.  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens.  April  7,  “  Carnations.”  Mr.  G. 
Stanton.  Park  Place  Gardens.  April  21,  “The  Rock  Garden,” 
Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Hamilton  Hill.  April  28,  Visit  to  Reading 
College.  • 

Croydon  Mutual  IraproYement. 

The  second  annual  dinner  and  social  evening  of  the  Croydon 
and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was 
held  with  great  success  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last.  Mr.  Frank  Llovd  (the  president  of  the  society)  was 
in  the  chair:  Mr.  George  Gordon,  F.R.H.S.,  V.M.H.,  occupied 
the  vice-chair,  and  the  chairman’s  supporters  included  the  Mayor 
of  Croydon  (Councillor  N.  Page),  Mr.  J.  J.  Reid,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  Mr.  W.  Gunner,  Mr.  J.  Gregoi-y  (hon.  secretary),  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  P.  F.  Bunyard,  Mr.  C.  If.  F.  Hutchings,  Mr.  W. 
Turney,  Ac.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
friends ;  105  sat  down  to  dinner. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Cdiairman  i:)roposed 
the  principal  toast  of  the  evening.  He  congratulated 
the  officers  of  the  society  on  the  great  success  attend¬ 
ing  their  efforts  during  the  past  year  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  society  on  the  admirable  series  of  lectures 
delivered  for  their  benefit  and  encouragement.  The  thanks  of  the 
society  -wei’e  duo  to  the  lecturers,  and  more  especially  to  the 
officers  who  Avorked  hard  on  their  behalf,  notably  and  especially 
their  friend  Mr.  Gregoiy,  the  hon.  secretaiy.  (Applause.)  Mr. 
W.  J.  Simpson,  in  responding,  said  that  the  membership  was 
noAV  someAvhere  about  150,  and  a  great  many  others  Avere  Avaiting 
to  be  elected,  so  he  thought  there  AAas  every  prospect  of  their 
increasing  in  the  future. 

]\Ir.  J.  Gregory  propo.sed  “  Kindred  Societies.”  It  Avas 
through  mixing  Avith  kindred  societies,  and  enjoying  their  papers, 
their  readings,  and  their  discussions,  and  getting  the  benefit  of 
their  knoAvledge  and  experience,  that  he  Avas  encouraged  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  nmtnal  improvement  societies  in  Croydon. 
Through  them  he  had  received  con.siderable  encouragement,  and 
their  advice  and  suggestions  he  had  tried  to  bring  before  their 
OAvn  society  and  get  them  adopted.  Hence  he  thought  they  at 
Croydon  Avere  jndebted  to  the  kindred  societies  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  H<'  coui)led  Avith  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Jay,  of 
Sutton,  and  Mr,  Mark  Web.ster,  of  Beckenham.  Mr.  Jay,  in 
responding,  said  that  the  Sutton  Society  AAas  indebted  to  those 
at  Croydon  for  invaluable  help,  and  it  AA’as  greatly  through  that 
help  tliat  their  society  had  done  so  Avell  of  late.  Mr.  Webster 
also  thanked  the  Croydon  Society  for  the  help  rendered  to  the 
Beckenham  Society. 

'I’he  chairman  then  made  a  presentation  to  Mr.  Gregory  on 
behalf  of  the  .society  of  a  purse  containing  £14  5s.  Mr.  Gregory 
said  he  valued  the  pre.sent  in  itself,  but  what  he  valued  far  more 
AA'as  that  hearty  good-f('lloAA’,ship,  that  shoulder-to-shoulder  a.ssist- 
ance,  Avhich  they  had  given  him  from  the  first  day  they  had  met 
m  his  house.  He  remembered  that  evening  Avell.  They  liad  pre¬ 
pared  six  chairs,  but  soon  they  had  to  ransack  the  hou.se  to  find 
more  to  accommodate  all  Avho  attended,  and  then  the  room  AA’as 
not  large  enough,  and  they  had  to  oA’erfloAv  into  the  hall.  From 
that  dav  to  this  they  had  shouldered  him  on,  encouraging  him. 


and  helping  lain  in  every  AAay  po.ssiblc.  He  had  had  failings,  but 
they  had  overlooked  them,  and  he  AA'Ould  tell  them  that  as  long 
as  he  had  health  and  strength  he  AAOidd  do  his  utmost  for  tlu' 
society.  What  he  had  had  in  aucav  AAas  to  gather  the  gardeners 
of  Croydon  together  into  a  mutual  social  felloAvship,  not  to  com¬ 
pete  for  prizes — another  society  encouraged  them  in  that — to 
rub  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  rub  doAvn  some  of  the  knotty  jAoints 
and  make  men  better  for  their  employers  and  better  for  them¬ 
selves.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  Gordon  (vice-chairman)  proposed  “The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Trades,”  for  Avhich  toast  Mr.  P.  F.  Jlunyard  replied.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Simpson  propo.sed  the  health  of  the  Cliairman,  Frank 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  for  pre.siding.  Mr.  Lloyd  thanked  those  present  for 
the  kind  reception  they  had  given  him.  Mr.  W.  E.  Humplu'ies. 
propo.sed  the  Vice-Chairman,  eulogising  the  valuabh!  services  of 
iMr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  for  horticulture.  I^nfortunately 
]Mr.  Gordon  had  to  leaA'e  before  the  toa.st  Avas  proj)osed,  and 
during  the  evening  other  toasts  and  songs  Avere  giAmn  by  IMessrs. 
H.  Packer,  W.  Philpott,  A.  Spearpoint,  J.  Phillips,  J.  G.  Price, 
P.  F.  ILiiiA^ard  (humorous  .sketch),  E.  Kromer,  F.  W.  Simp.son 
(violin),  W.  E.  Carr,  A.  Maslen,  E.  Price,  and  C.  A.  Blogg.  Mr. 
A.  Morey  AAas  the  accompanist. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural. 

This  society  is  a'most  as  Avell  knoAvn  here  in  England  as  is 
our  oAvn  “Royal,”  of  London.  The  syllabus  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1902  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  Ave  print  it  here  to  giA’e  our 
readers  a  knoAvledoe  of  the  subjects  treated  :  Jan.  11,  “The  History 
and  Habits  of  the  BroAvn-tail  Moth.  Hoav  to  Make  and  A])ply  Insec¬ 
ticides,”  by  A.  H.  Kirkland.  M.S.,  Boston.  Jan.  18,  “The  Hoi'ti- 
cultural  Possibilities  of  New  England,”  by  Profes.sor  F.  W.  Rane, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Durham,  N.H.  Jan.  25,  “  The 
Business  End  of  Horticulture,”  by  Patrick  O’Mara,  Ncav  York, 
N.Y.  Feb.  8,  “  The  Methods  and  Results  of  Soil  Sterilisation,” 
by  Professor  George  E.  Stone,  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Am¬ 
herst.  Feb.  15,  “  The  Fungous  Diseases  of  Fruits,”  Avith  Stere- 
opticon  illustrations,  by  Professor  M.  B.  Waite,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.CI.  Feb.  22  being  a  holiday 
there  Avill  be  no  lecture.  March  8,  “  The  Influence  of  American 
Expositions  on  the  Outdoor  Arts,”  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  Bos¬ 
ton.  March  15,  “  The  EA’olution  of  Vegetable  Culture  During 
the  Last  Forty  Years,”  by  Warren  W.  RaAvson,  Boston.  March 
22,  “Birds  Useful  to  Agriculture,”  by  E.  H.  Forbush.  Alelrose. 
March  29,  “  Some  Famous  Gardens  of  the  World,”  by  Miss  Helena 
T.  Goessmann,  Amherst.  The  first  Saturday  in  each  month  is 
reserved  for  a  business  meeting  of  the  society.  The  society 
holds  six  exhibitions  during  the  year ;  thus  there  is  a  spring 
exhibition,  another  for  Rhododendrons,  later  comes  a  Rose  and 
StraAvberry  shoAv,  and  in  September  an  annual  plant  and  floAAer 
ihoAV,  October  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibition,  and  lastly  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  exhibition  in  November.  All  of  the  sIioaa’s  extend  to 
tAvo  days  and  oA’er,  four  of  them  being  open  also  on  the  Sunday. 

The  Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Cory-Wright,  J.P.,  D.L.,  presiding,  and  Avas  supported  by  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  minutes  of  the  last  general 
meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the  treasurer  (Mr.  J. 
McKerchar),  submitted  the  financial  statement  for  1901,  Avhich 
shoAved  the  society  in  a  solvent  condition.  The  secretarj’ 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce)  read  the  annual  report,  and  the  balance 
sheet  and  report  AA’ere  adopted.  The  treasurer  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cory-Wright  for  his  seiwices  to  the  society, 
Avhich  Avas  seconded  by  Mr.  Bevan,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 
Mr.  Cory-Wright,  in  responding,  stated  that  in  addition  to  the 
prizes  he  gave  last  year  to  the  occupiers  of  the  Hornsey  District 
Council’s  Workmen’s  DAvellings,  he  AA’ould  offer  a  silver  cup. 
The  election  of  officers  then  took  place,  and  resulted  as  folloAvs : 
President,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cory-Wright,  aaIio  stated  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  intimated' 
his  intention  of  attending  the  Alexaiidra  Palace  on  October  29 
to  open  the  Society’s  Exhibition,  and  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  society,  to  be  held  there  the  same  eA’ening ;  he 
Avould  also  giA^e  £20  toAvards  the  prize  fund.  Mr.  J.  IMcKerchar, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  and  Messrs.  G.  W.  Smyth  and  G.  Attkins 
Avere  re-elected  treasurer,  secretary,  and  auditors  respectively ; 
and  the  folloAving  Avere  elected  to  serve  on  the  committee:  — 
Messrs.  Bevan,  Witty,  Turk,  Taylor,  Stonebridge,  Saunders, 
Adams,  Waller,  Pannell,  Bone,  MatheAvs,  Rundell,  Harris,  Bass, 
Rand,  SedgAvick,  Woods,  and  Bignell.  The  secretary  announced 
that  the  schedule  of  prizes  Avas  nearly  completed  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  settle,  and  he  had  received  numerous  fresh  special 
prizes,  amongst  Avhich  Avill  be  found — Mr.  H.  Burt,  J.P., 
£10  10s.  :  Mr.  Ronald,  £3  3s.  (for  tAvo  classes  of  Grapes) ;  Mr. 
E.  P.  Sells  £2  2s.  :  Mr.  Boby,  £2  2s.,  for  tweRo  Japanese  in¬ 
curved  blooms:  medals  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Son  and  Mr.  Wells,  and  other  prizes  from  several  trade 
firms.  The  meeting  closed  Avith  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Cory-Wright  for  presiding. 
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National  Carnation  (Northern  Section). 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Carnation  Society 
^vas  lield  at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head,  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
January  25.  Mr.  Bentley  presided  over  the  meeting.  All  the 
officials  were  re-elected,  and  it  was  decided  to*  hold  this  year’s 
show  in  Manchester  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  later  on.  The  hon. 
secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Prescott,  Murray  Street,  Great  Ancoats, 
Manchester. 

Nf  tional  Anricnla  (Northern  Section). 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  in  Man¬ 
chester  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head,  Mr.  Lord,  of 
Todmorden,  presided.  The  accounts  showed  a  fair  balance  in 
hand.  The  meeting  decided  that  the  show  date  should  be  either 
April  25  or  May  2,  one  of  these  dates  to  be  finally  chosen  at  the 
end  of  March  by  the  votes  of  the  members,  and  that  the  show 
should  be  held  in  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill 
House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  is  the  hon.  secretary,  to  whom 
all  inquiries  should  be  made. 

Cardiff  Chrysanthemum. 

The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Friday,  January  24,  when  some  thirty  members  and  friends 
attended  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Shewring. 
The  balance  sheet  and  committee’s  report  was  read  and 
adopted.  The  annual  show  is  fixed,  for  November  5  and  6. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  :  — President,  the  Mayor ; 
chairman  of  committee,  Mr.  J.  Julian ;  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  T.  Malpass;  secretary  (re-elected),  Mr.  H.  Gillett  ; 
hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  B.  Crouch;  hon.  auditors,  Messrs. 
Medhurst  and  Boon  ;  and  a  strong  general  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed.  An  interesting  presentation  of  an  illu¬ 
minated  address  was  made  to  Mr.  George  W.  Drake,  the  veteran 
Chrysanthemum  grower,  who  captured  for  the  society  the  N.C.S. 
trophy,  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  has  come  to  Wales.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Penarth  Society  be  amalgamated  with  the 
Cardiff  Society. — H.  Gillett,  Secretary. 

National  Sweet  Pea. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Westminster  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  the  following  business  was  transacted :  That  Gilbert 
Beale,  Esq.,  be  asked  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  vice-presi¬ 
dents  in  place  of  his  late  lamented  father,  and  that  a  message  of 
sympathy  with  his  family  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
That  the  Lord  Mayor  be  annroached  with  reference  to  becoming 
president.  Tliat  all  subscribers  of  not  less  than  one  guinea  be 
elected  vice-presidents — this  sentence  to  be  added  to  Rule  V. 
That  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Houndsditch,  be  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  a  message  of  sympathy  with  him  in  lus  present  trouble, 
coupled  with  thanks  for  pa.st  services,  be  sent  to  him.  (Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood,  we  may  here  observe,  has  been,  and  is,  very  ill.)  That 
Geo.  Gordon,  Esq.,  be  re-elected  chairman  of  committees;  also 
that  Messrs.  H.  J.  Wright  and  R.  Dean  be  re-elected  secretaries. 
The  nineteen  members  of  the  last  year’s  committee  were  re¬ 
elected  en  bloc,  and  three  other  names  added,  viz.,  Messrs. 
Whitpaine  Nutting,  W.  Simpson  (Sutton),  and  C.  W.  Greenwood 
(Clapham).  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  was  cordially  thanked  for 
having  so  kindly  audited  the  balance-sheet.  This  we  hope  to 
refer  to  more  fully.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  say  that  a  halance 
of  12  guineas  remains  at  the  bank. 

Shirley  and  Districts  Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 

At  the;  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the  Parish 
Room,  Shirley,  on  Monday  evening,  there  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  introduced  by  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  The  Gardens,  Terrace  House,  Polygon,  upon  “The 
■Culture  of  Vines.”  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presided.  In  opening  the 
subject,  Mr.  Jones  confined  himself  mainly  to  the  question  of 
the  gi-owth  of  the  Vines  by  gardeners  for  the  consumption  of 
their  employers,  though,  he  said,  tons  of  Grapes  were  grown 
under  glass  for  market  purposes,  and  sold  in  London  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  in  excellent  condition  at  Is.  per  lb.  He  very  fully 
denscribed  the  method  of  raising  young  plants  from  eyes,  the 
making  of  borders,  planting,  watering  and  ventilation,  tying, 
stopping,  and  thinning,  Ac.  Red  spider,  mildew,  thrip,'  and 
mealy  bug  he  said  should  be  dealt  with  on  their  first  appearance. 
Scalding  was,  as  a  rule,  caused  by  bad  yentilation,  but  not 
always ;  beads  of  water  on  the  glass  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  by 
focussing  the  sun’s  rays  on  to  the  berries.  It  was  humorously 
suggested  that  Sunday  morning  had  something  to  do  with  it  ;  the 
extra  half  hour  in  bed  which  many  a  gardener  had  would  have 
been  time  better  spent  in  the  vineries.  Inside  and  outside 
borders  were  discussed.  Manure:  Mr.  Jones  said  he  used  some 
good  fertilisers  two  or  three  times  during  the  season  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  farmyard  dung.  Last  but  not  least  touched  upon  was 
the  watering  of  the  borders.  When  Vines  were  watered  in  the 
autumn  he  did  not  give  them  any  again  till  the  time  of  flowering. 


At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Vardon,  Knapp, 
Ladhams,  Miles,  Wright,  &c.,  took  part,  Mr.  Jones  was  thanked 
for  opening  such  a  useful  subject.  Mr.  Bushell  gained  first  prize 
for  four  pots  of  Primulas,  and  Mr.  J.  Biggs  second  prize ;  Mr.  F. 
Snelgrove  first-class  certificate  for  three  pots  of  Euphorbia.  Vote 
of  thanks  to  chairman  closed  the  meeting. — J.  M. 

Liverpool  Horticultural. 

The  twenty-third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  was 
held  in  the  Secretary’s  offices,  Victoria  Street,  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
T.  Foster  presiding  over  a  vei'y  good  audience,  considering 
the  inclement  state  of  the  weather.  The  minutes  having  heen 
read,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  the  Right  Hon. 
Alderman  Charles  Petrie,  Lord  Mayor,  was  unanimously  elected 
president  for  the  year;  Messrs.  Fletcher  Rogers  and  G.  Black- 
more,  hon.  treasurer  and  sub-treasurer  respectively ;  Mr.  Harold 
Sadler,  the  well-known  accountant,  as  secretary ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  committeemen,  viz.  : — Messrs.  G.  Eaton,  J.  Skitt,  John 
Soney,  and  T.  Hitchman.  On  the  spring  show  there  was  a  loss 
of  £139  17s.  6d.,  and  the  autumn  £93  12s.  7d.,  this  being  in  a 
measure  due  to  the  heavy  expense  of  hiring  the  splendid  St. 
George’s  Hall,  than  which  no  more  suitable  place  could  possibly 
be  found.  The  subscriptions,  on  which  the  association  mainly 
relies,  amounted  to  £356  13s.  7d.^  the  balance  in  hand  being 
£208  2s.  9d.,  a  capital  state  of  affairs  from  that  of  several  years 
ago.  Sums  of  three  and  two  guineas  were  respectively  voted  to 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  and  Gardeners’  Orphan  funds. 
The  committee  have  decided  to  hold  a  spring  and  autumn  show, 
the  dates  of  which  will  be  shortly  announced.  The  usual  votes 
terminated  a  most  pleasant  meeting. — R.  P.  R. 


An  Observer’s  Notes. 

U'lider  this  hea  .mg  there  are  many  short  interesting  notes  our 

readers  might  send. 


Janxjaey  31-Febeuary  6. 

Fri.  31  Pied  Wagtail  first  seen. 
Sat.  1  Tawny  owl  hoots. 

Sun.  2  Field  Speedwell  flowers. 
Mon.  3  Elder  leaves  open. 

Tu.  4  Golden  Plover  goes. 
Wed.  5  Corylopsis  flowers. 

Thrs.  6  White  Pyrus  in  bloom. 


Plants  dedicated  to  bach  day, 
Bay  Tree. 

Snowdrop. 

Great  Water  Moss. 

Common  Goldylocks. 

Common  Primrose. 

Blue  Hyacinth. 

Round-leaved  Cvclamen. 


- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

a? 

1902. 

.21 

•A3 

O  > 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

u  . 

D  CQ 

■S  -la  ® 

1  ij 

January. 

U  ^ 

O 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

*9 

C/3 

V 

bO 

S 

-A3 

o 

s  s 

s  ® 

Sunday  ...19 

N.W. 

deg. 

28-0 

deg. 

27-5 

deg. 

46T 

deg. 

24-4 

Ins. 

deg. 

38-0 

deg. 

42-0 

deg. 

45-0 

deg. 

19-6 

Monday  ...20 

W.S.W. 

46-1 

42-5 

49-9 

27-8 

— 

37-9 

41-3 

44-8 

27-0 

Tuesday. .,21 

W.S.W. 

4bT 

44.5 

51-4 

45-5 

— 

41-1 

41-6 

44-7 

40-5 

Wed’sday  22 

s.w. 

48-2 

46-5 

52-1 

46-0 

— 

42-9 

42-5 

44-7 

42-0 

Thursday  23 

S.E. 

42T 

41-7 

48-1 

40-3 

— 

43-9 

43-3 

44-7 

31-2 

Friday  ...24 

s.s.w. 

42-1 

39'9 

47-3 

41-7 

0'12 

43-6 

43-9 

44-9 

29-5 

Saturday  25 

s.w. 

32-0 

310 

39-8 

31-3 

41T 

43-7 

44-9 

25-3 

Means  ... 

40-7 

39T 

47-8 

36-7 

Total. 

0T2 

41-2 

42-6 

44-8 

32-2 

Another  week  of  dull  mild  weather,  with  frost  on  several  morning. 


Cheap  Bulbs. 

Bulbs  of  Narcissus  Barri  conspiouus,  bicolor  grandis,  poeticus, 
Polyanthus  varieties;  incomparabilis  Beauty,  incomparabilis 
Stella  superba,  and  Golden  Spur,  are  selling  at  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  hundred  in  shops.  The  mixed  Daffodils,  for  naturalisation 
in  the  grass,  are  offered  at  the  lower  price.  Iris  Susiana  is 
offered  at  4d.  a  root ;  Arum  Eggeri,  with  ci'imson-purple  spathe 
and  velvety,  dark  maroon  spadix  for  spring  flowering,  Is.  3d. 
each  or  128.  per  dozen,  and  there  are  Ohionodoxa  sardensis, 
Galanthus  (common) ;  Tulips,  Squills,  and  Leucojum  eestivum 
being  sent  out,  and  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  transforming 
some  hitherto  unattractive  spot  into  a  region  of  floral  charm. 
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Fruit  Forciug. 

HOUSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  GRAPES  IN  JTXY.— Start  the 
Vines  at  the  beginning  of  February.  There  is  no  need  to  cover 
the  outside  border  vith  fermenting  materials,  but  there  is 
absolute  necessity  for  applying  a  covering  of  leaves  or  htter  so 
as  to  preverit  the  ground  being  frozen.  If  the  Vines  are  planted 
outside,  see  that  the  stems  are  well  protected  by  haybands,  for 
if  these  become  frozen  after  the  Vines  have  started  into  growth,  it 
is  certain  thej'  will  receive  a  severe  check  and  the  crop  be  lost. 
Syringe  the  rods  three  times  a  day  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  SOdeg  at  night  and  bodeg  by  day,  with  sun  heat.  Supply 
inside  borders  with  tep'd  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  repeat  as 
neces.sarv.  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  thoroughly  moist  con¬ 
dition,  but  not  making  it  sodden  and  sour. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES. — A  good  set  of  fruit  often  attends  the  mere  shaking  of 
the  trellis  or  trees.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  fertilise  the 
blossoms  as  they  expand  and  the  pollen  becomes  ripe,  distribut¬ 
ing  it  over  the  stigmas  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  feather,  or  rabbit 
tail  mounted  on  a  stick.  Syringing  may  be  resorted  to  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  s  veiling,  and 
the  weather  bright  ;  but  in  dull  periods  damp'ng  the  floors  and 
borders  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  afternoon  syringing  should  take 
place  early,  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  fairly  dry  before  night¬ 
fall.  This  is  important,  for  excessive  moisture  encourages  soft 
woody  growths,  weakens  the  tissues,  and  interrupts  the  elabora¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  of  the  juices,  which  are  essential  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit  and  the  sound  construction  of  the  wood. 
The  water  used  for  damping  and  .syringing  must  be  of  the  same 
temiDerature  as  the  house,  also  that  supplied  to  the  roots.  Avoid 
a  sodden  condition  of  the  soil,  which  frequently  induces  the  cast¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  and  the  growth  of  long-jointed  useless  wood. 
Disbudding  must  be  done  very  carefully  at  this  early  season, 
removing  a  few  growths  from  a  tree  at  a  time,  and  continuing  the 
process  daily.  This  is  preferable  to  removing  shoots  in  quantity 
at  distant  intervals,  as  it  gives  a  check  to  the  roots,  interferes 
with  the  diffusion  of  the  nutrient  matter,  and  promotes  wood 
growth  at  the  exiieiise  of  the  fruit.  The  night  temperature  wilt 
need  to  be  ma'iitained  at  55deg,  to  insure  steady  progress,  or 
even  GOdeg  on  mild  n  ghts  may  be  allowed,  while  on  cold  it  may 
fall  to  oOdeg,  for  safety  is  on  the  .side  of  the  low  degree,  GOdeg 
to  Godeg  by  day  artificially,  odeg  less  on  these  figures  vhen  the 
weather  is  severe  and  dull.  Vent  late  early,  admitting  air  at 
65deg.  not  allowing  an  advance  over  70deg  without  free  or  full 
ventilation,  closing  at  Godeg,  always  excepting  a  small  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly.  This  prevents  a  .stagnant 
atino.sphere,  .secures  a  healthy  conditicn  in  the  foliage,  and  it  is 
enabled  to  act  fully  n  the  presence  of  light. 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.— This  is  the  fir.st  in  most  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  being  started  at  the  new  year,  the  trees  are 
expanding  their  flower.',  being  s  ngularlj'  free  from  aphides.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  fumigating  with  tobacco,  or  even 
vaporising  with  nicotine,  as  the  organs  of  fructification  are  easily 
destroyed,  therefoi’e  fum  gat  on  on  two  or  three  consecutive  even¬ 
ings  moderatelj'  must  be  had  recourse  to  if  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  the  insects  in  check,  but  vaporising  is  the  .safest  proce.ss. 
Solutions  sometimes  injure  the  blossoms,  and  ought,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  avoided,  but  quavsia  extract,  duly  diluted,  may  be  u.scd  -^juite 
.safely.  With  an  excess  of  blo-som  buds  the  trees  may  fail  to  set 
the  fruit  well,  but  by  removing  those  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoots  the  remainder  are  correspondingly  invigorated,  and  the 
setting  usually  .satisfactory.  Syring  ng  is  best  discontmued  from 
the  time  the  buds  show  colour  and  until  the  fruit  is  set,  but  the 
house  may  be  sprinkled  n  the  morn  ng  and  afternocn.  which 
will  afford  quite  enough  moisture  for  .steady  progress,  a  .stagnant 
atmosphere  being  avoided  by  leaving  a  little  air  on  constantly  at 
the  top  of  the  house  and  increasing  the  ventilation  from  50deg, 
which  .should  be  the  minimum  day  temperature,  and  Godeg  the 
maximum  from  sun  heat,  with  full  ventilation.  Regard,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  had  to  cold  air,  it  not  being  advisabl.^  to  admit  too 
much,  but  vai*3'  the  ventilation  according  to  external  conditions. 
Inside  borders  should  be  thoroughly  moi.stened  to  the  drainage, 
avoiding  needless  watering. 

TREES  TO  AFFORD  FRUIT  IN  JULY.— The  house  should 
be  closed  at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  such  varieties  a,s 
Dymond,  Royal  George,  Gros.se  Mignonne,  Noble.sse,  and 
Rellegarde  Peaches,  with  Stanwick  Elruge,  Humboldt,  Dryden, 
and  Pineapple  Nectarines,  will  give  a  supply  of  th?  choicest  fruit, 
while  the  earlier  vai'ieties,  if  any  are  grown,  will  come  in  about 


three  weeks  earlier.  The  very  early  varieties,  however,  are  not 
tvorth  grow'ing  beside  these  midseason  sorts,  but  the  second 
early,  such  as  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Rivers’  Early 
York  Peaches,  with  Rivers’  Early,  Goldoni,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  are  excellent  for  preceding  the  raidseason  varieties. 
The  trees  should  be  syringed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  during 
bright  Aveather,  occasionally  only  in  dull,  and  the  border  niu.st  be 
brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Employ  fire  heat  to 
raise  and  maintain  the  temperature  at  oOdeg  by  day,  above  which 
ventilate  freely,  and  allow  to  fall  to  45deg  or  40deg  at  night. 

SUCCESSION  AND  LATE  HOUSES.— Fini.sh  pruning  the 
trees  at  once,  dressing  them  with  an  insecticide,  after  washing 
with  softsoapy  water,  3oz  or  4oz  to  a  gallon,  taking  care  not  to. 
dislocate  the  buds,  not  using  the  dressing  at  wunter  strength 
after  the  buds  are  advancing  in  sw^elling,  but  employ  a  w'eaker 
•solution,  and  applying  with  a  syringe.  Secure  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  allowing  space  for  the  swelling  of  the  branches,  and  leave 
room  between  them  for  laying  in  young  wood  for  future  bearing. 
Loosen  the  surface  of  the  border  lightly,  not  disturbing  the  roots 
materially,  removing  any  loose  soil  or  old  mulching,  and  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  loam,  with  a  dressing  of  bone  superphosphate  three 
parts,  sulphate  of  potash  two  parts,  and  one  part  sulphate  of 
lime,  mixed,  applying  a  good  handful  per  .square  yard — the  water¬ 
ings  will  wash  it  in  fast  enough.  If  the  borders  are  at  all  dry., 
afford  a  thorough  watering.— Sx.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  POTATOES. — On  a  sheltered  south  border,  having 
light. well-drained  soil,  a  batch  of  early  Potatoes  may  be  planted. 
The  rows  should  be  2ft  apart,  and  the  sets  placed  a  foot  asunder, 
about  Gin  deer.  The  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  are  the  A.shleaf 
va'.'ieties,  and  Ringleader,  Harbinger,  and  Sharpe’s  Victor.  This 
planting  will  follow  the  crop  of  frame-grown  Potatoes,  but  atten¬ 
tion  mu.st  be  given  to  protect  the  growth  after  it  has  appeared 
above  ground.  Those  varieties  which  are  to  be  grown  im 
frames  on  slight  hotbeds  ought  also  to  be  planted  now.  Leaves 
and  manure  well  mixed  and  placed  together  in  a  heap,  rather 
wider  all  round  than  a  frame,  and  4ft  high,  will  form  a  good  bed, 
using  9,11  of  soil  on  the  top.  The  Ashleaf  varieties  are  admirably 
suited  for  frame  culture,  and  if  the  tubers  can  be  sprouted  pre¬ 
viously  to  planting,  progress  in  growth  will  be  rapid.  Medium 
sized  tubers  are  the  best  to  plant,  and  if  sprouted,  rub  off  all  the 
weakly  shoots,  retaining  only  one  bold,  short-jointed  growth  to 
each.  Throw  mats  over  the  frame  in  frosty  weather. 

SPROUTING  POTATOES  FOR  LATE  PLANTING.— Tubers 
that  are  encouraged  to  produce  short  jointed  purple  shoots  must 
necessarily  be  planted  later  outdoors  than  dormant  tubers.  This, 
however,  is  a  suitable  time  to  select  the  tubers,  placing  them  oil' 
end  in  shallow  boxes,  and  arranging  in  a  cool,  light  position,  to 
produce  the  growths  slowly.  They  will  be  ready  lor  planting  in' 
April,  and  may  then  need  some  protection  from  light  spring  frosts 
as  the  growths  push  through  the  soil. 

DIVIDING  AND  REPLANTING  RHUBARB.— From  the 
present  time  until  growths  push  from  the  crowns  is  a  suitable  time 
tC'  make  fresh  plantations  of  Rhubarb.  Divisions  with  two  or 
three  eyes  or  crowns  are  adapted  for  planting.  The  ground 
cannot  be  too  deeply  dug  or  too  freely  manured,  as  Rhubarb  is  a 
gross  leeding  subject  and  pays  for  liberal  treatment.  Roots  that 
have  been  foiced  ought  not  to  be  employed  for  forming  a  new 
plantation,  unless  a  season  or  two  can  be  given  to  them  to 
recuperate.  Plant  the  divisions  3ft  apart  each  way,  the  crowns 
being  just  level  with  the  surface. 

PLANTING  SHALLOTS. — When  the  ground  is  moderately 
dry  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  made  tolerably  firm.  Shallots  may 
be  planted.  Draw  shallow  drills  1ft  apart,  and  plant  the  cloves 
in  them  9in  asunder.  Simply  press  them  firmly  into  the  ground 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  position  until  roots  are  emitted  from  the 
base. 

TOMATOES. — Seedling  plants  from  an  early  sowing  growing 
in  a  warm  house  must  be  potted  singly,  or,  if  very  small,  placed 
round  the  edges  of  3in  pots.  In  either  case,  sink  the  stems  to 
the  seed  leaf,  as  roots  will  be  emitted  from  the  stem,  and  thus 
strenqthen  the  plants.  A  position  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  must 
be  afferdej  them.  Further  sowings  may  be  made,  as  the  seedlings 
will  grow  more  readily  and  strongly  with  the  increased  light  and 
adequate  heat.  Earliest  of  All  is  a  good  variety  for  the  first  crops, 
following  with  such  sorts  as  Duke  of  York  and  Frogmore  Selected. 
Perfection  and  Ham  Green  Favourite  are  good  main-cropping 
varieties. 

CABBAGE. — Any  plants  remaining  in  the  seed  beds  may  be 
planted  out  to  enlarge  the  existing  plantation  of  young  plants, 
or  to  fill  up  vacancies  which  have  occurred  during  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  surface  soil  is  dry  and  workable,  the  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  run  among  the  plants.  All  those  that  are  found  to  be' 
loose  round  the  stems  ought  to  be  made  firm. 

MUSTARD  AND  CRESS. — Sa'ad  being  frequently  in  demand, 
it  is  desirable  to  sow  Mustard  and  Cress  frequently  in  a  warm' 
structure.  Fill  boxes  with  light  soil,  water,  and  sow  the  seed  on, 
the  surface.  A  brisk  heat  brings  it  on  quickij'  into  use. — Lyming- 
TON,  Hants. 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— Januarj  29tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

^st  of  tlie  uiiderincntioncd  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


*  ^ 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Azaleas,  Avhitc  and 

coloured,  doz. 

30 

0 

36 

0 

Begonias,  Gloire  de  L., 

“■_;^per  doz . 

9 

0 

10 

0 

'Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Dracasna,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Dracsena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

,,  byemalis 

9 

0 

10 

0 

,,  ,,  alba . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Average  Wholesale 


s.  d.  s.  d 


Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10 

0tol6 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

iMarguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8 

0 

10 

0 

IMyrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

6 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 

Spirioa  japonica,  48’s, 

doz . 10  0  12  0 

*rices.— Cut  Flowers 


Acacia  “mimosa,”  pad 
Anemone,  double  pink, 

per  doz . 

Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bncb. 
Azalea  mollis,  jierbun. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

•Camellias,  white . 

■Carnations,  12  blooms 

■Cattleyas,  doz . 

‘C  h  r  y  s  a  n  t  h  e  m  u  m  s, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

TSucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

•Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyac  i  n  t  h ,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun.  ... 


s.  d.  s.  d 

6  0  to  8  0 

16  2  0 

2  0  3  0 

10  2  0 

10  0  0 

6  0  8  0 

6  0  8  0 

16  2  0 

13  19 

0  0  12  0 


10  4  0 

0  9  10 

0  9  16 

2  0  0  0 

5  0  8  0 

4  0  6  0 

2  0  3  0 

2  0  3  0 

6  0  0  0 

4  0  6  0 

7  0  8  0 

16  0  0 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2 

0to2  6 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

3 

0 

4  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  . 

6 

0 

12  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

6 

0 

8  0 

iMargueri tes,  white. 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4  0 

,,  yelloAv,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0  0 

Jlyrtle,  English,  per 

bun . 

0 

6 

0  0 

Narcissus,  paperAvhitc, 

doz.  bunches . 

2 

0 

2  6 

,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

2 

6 

3  0 

,,  double  Roman 

1 

6 

2  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0  0 

Grange  blossom,  bun. 

2 

0 

3  0 

Primula,  double  white. 

doz.  bunches...  ... 

6 

0 

8  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

doz . 

2 

0 

3  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6  0 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Perles) 

2 

0 

3  0 

Smilax,  bncli  . 

3 

0 

4  0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

8 

0 

0  0 

Tulips,  Avhite,  single. 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9 

0 

12  0 

,,  coloured,  doz. 

bun . 

9 

0 

12  0 

Lilac,  French,  Avhitc, 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

per  bun .  4  0 

4  6 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4  0 

5 

0 

Lilium  Ilarrisi  .  4  0 

5  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb.  2  0 

2  6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

A-pples,  cooking,  bush.  8  OtolO  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1  6  to  2 

0 

,,  N  e  Av  t  0  Avn  s, 

,,  Col  man . 

1  6 

2 

0 

case  . 10  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0  0 

5 

0 

Bananas .  8  0 

12  0 

,,  Almeria . 

0  6 

0 

8 

■  Cranberries,  30  to  36  (|t. 

Oranges,  per  case 

10  0 

25 

0 

consignment  ...  9  0 

10  0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

12  0 

0 

0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs.  5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  IMessina,  case  12  0 

16  0 

each . 

2  6 

3 

6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Yegitables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

S. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  3to2 

0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  1  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  6 

0  8 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

1  6 

0 

0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  2  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2  0 

3 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6 

0  0 

Potatoes,  English,  CAvt. 

4  0 

5 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^-sieve  2  0 

3  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

■Cabbages,  tally  .  16 

3  0 

,,  long,  doz . 

0  9 

010 

Carrots,  doz.  bncb.  ...  2  0 

2  6 

Seakale  . 

0  9 

1 

0 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

1  Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0 

3 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  10 

1  3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 10  0 

15  0 

1  Sprue,  Frencli,  doz.  bn. 

8  0 

9 

0 

Endive,  doz .  1  0 

1  3 

T  0  m  a  1 0  e  s,  Teneri ffe 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2 

0  0 

consignment  . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  6 

0  0 

TurnijAs,  doz.  bncb.  ... 

2  0 

3 

0 

•Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^ 

2  0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Physical  Changes  in  Alaska. 

The  glaciers  of  Alaska,  while  advancing  in  winter  and  recoding 
in  summer,  are  on  the  whole  receding.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
Muir  glacier  a  recession  of  two  miles  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  a  reduction  of  surface  level  of  300ft.  It  is 
Ski'd  that  the  .surface  of  the  great  ice  lake  known  as  the  Mela.spina 
glacier  is  covered  in  places  with  soil  and  supports  a  rank  grovth 
of  vegetation,  where  are  to  be  found  flowers  and  forests  growing 
.above  the  ice. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

OLD  MULBERRY  TREE  NOT  FRUITING  (J.  D.).— This 
is  rather  uncommon,  as  old  trees  usually  fruit  freely ;  but  as 
the  tree  shows  plenty  of  flowers  ive  conclude  there  is  something 
defective  in  the  nutrition.  We  should  give  the  ground,  from 
the  stem  of  the  tree  outwards  to  a  foot  beyond  the  spread  of 
the  branches,  a  top-dressing  of  the  following  fertiliser:  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  3  parts ;  double  sulphate  of  potash  and 
magne.sia,  2  parts;  sulphate  of  lime,  I  part;  mixed,  applying 
4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  and  pointing  in  very  lightly, 
merely  scratching  the  surface  or  loosening  it  with  a  fork  suflices, 
for  the  rains  will  wa-sh  it  in  fast  enough.  Where  the  ivalk  is 
you  may  make  holes  with  a  fork  to  let  the  fertiliser  in ;  at  any 
rate,  loosen  the  surface,  and  on  the  border  a  mulch  may  be 
given  with  advantage  of  short  manure,  not  applying  more  than 
an  inch  or  a  little  more  thick. 

ARRANGING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  BORDERS 
AROUND  A  BOWLING  GREEN  (W.  C.).— We  cannot  undertake 
to  give  a  plan  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
given  in  your  list,  as  this  is  incompatible  with  our  long  and 
approved  practice  of  making  suggestions  on  arrangements  sub¬ 
mitted  for  criticism.  You  asked  for  an  idea  of  planting  the 
borders,  and  a  lengthened  reply  was  given  in  our  i.ssue  of 
December  26,  1901,  page  588,  from  which  there  should  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  arranging  the  trees  and  shrubs  you  now  name, 
and  submit  .sketch  plan  as  guide  for  one  of  words.  This  entails 
an  expenditure  of  time  which  only  one  acquainted  with  the 
Avork  can  devote  to  it  for  special  remuneration  ;  hence  we  advise 
you  to  write  to  Mr.  Geo.  Abbey,  at  St.  Albans.  If  you  give  a 
plan  Ave  shall  be  pleased  to  offer  .suggestions.  A  man  Avould  plant 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  about  four  dav^  •  but  it  requires  tAvo  men, 
or  at  least  a  man  and  a  boy,  to  plant  trees  proiierly,  and  they 
Avould  do  it  in  less  time  and  much  better.  A  man  Avill  prepare 
and  plant  about  50yds  of  Box  edging  per  day,  or,  if  a  good  hand, 
and  the  ground  does  not  need  much  levelling,  plant  the  edging 
in  three  days  or  less. 

TREATMENT  OF  LILIUM  AURATUM  AND  L. 
SPECIOSUM  (LANCTFOLIUM)  OUTDOORS  (J.  H.  S.).— “  I 
shall  be  very'  glad  if  you  AA'ill  give  me  information  as  to  the  right 
treatment  of  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  and  Lilium  lancifolium. 
The  former  hai'e  been  in  the  bed  in  Avhich  they  are  noAV  planted 
for  tAvo  summers,  the  latter  one  summer.  The  auratums  floAvered 
Avell  last  summer,  but  the  lancifoliums  Avere  somewhat  di.sap- 
pointing.  They  Avere  planted  in  good  soil  dug  to  a  depth  of  3ft, 
and  plenty  of  manure  and  leaf  mould  added.  They  Avere  Avatered 
constantly  during  the  summer,  but  did  not  grow  more  than  2ft 
high,  and  did  not  by  any  means  all  floAver  ;  and  the  foliage  Avas 
an  unhealthy  yelloAV.  The  bed  is  very  Avell  shaded,  but  only  gets 
the  sun  in  the  moming.  Ought  I  to  take  up  the  bulbs  of  these 
tAvo  Liliums,  or  leave  them  in?” 

It  is  not  advi.sable  to  take  up  the  bulbs,  but  leave  them  in 
the  ground  from  ymar  to  year,  as  the  taking  up  and  drying  is  a 
very  Aveakening  process,  hence  should  only'  be  had  I'ecourse  to 
Avhen  the  bulbs  become  too  croAvded  in  the  clumps,  then  lifting 
and  replanting  Avith  as  little  delay  as  possible  directly  the 
groAvths  have  become  matured.  With  a  mulch  of  partially 
decayed  leaves,  or,  preferably,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  on  the  bed, 
the  bulbs  are  perfectly  safe  from  frost,  the  material  being  placed 
on  from  4iii  to  Gin  deep  in  early  Avinter,  and  in  spring  take  off 
or  reduce  to  about  an  inch  thicknesSj  this  remaining  during  the 
.summer.  The  L.  specio.sum  (lancifolium)  are  probably  overdone 
Avith  too  rich  .soil,  manure  and  leaf  mould  being  added  to  the 
good  soil  dug  to  a  depth  of  3ft  too  plenteously,  thus  settling  into 
a  close  mass,  and  becoming  more  or  less  sodden  and  sour,  there 
not  being  sufficient  gritty  material  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
admit  of  Avater  and  air  entering,  percolating  through,  and  passing 
aAA’ay  freely.  This,  Ave  consider,  is  all  the  defect,  the  bulbs  not 
rooting  freely  enough  to  secure  a  .strong  groAvth,  in  Avhich  ca.se  the 
bulbs  should  be  lifted,  about  one-third  of  opening  material  added 
(such  as  brick  and  mortar  rubbi.sh),  freed  from  pieces  of  Avood, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  replanting  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  shaded  position  is  not  good  for  these  Liliums,  though,  if 
not  overhung  by  trees,  Avould  be  an  advantage  in  prolonging 
the  floAvering. 
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ROSE  GRAFTIXG  (A.  Thomson,  Redlands). — Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar  so  aptly  says  all  that  we  might  have  tried  to  say  our¬ 
selves  on  the  subject  about  which  you  write  that  we  will  just 
quote  his  lines  from  his  fine  “Book  of  the  Rose.”  Thus:  “This 
mode  of  working  the  Rose  upon  another  stock  is  so  inferior  to 
budding  in  many  ways  that  it  only  survives  because,  with  the  aid 
of  heated  houses,  it  can  be  practised  in  the  winter.  Anyone  who 
has  the  proper  appliances,  can  thus  increase  his  stock  of  any 
particular  variety  manyfold  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  thus 
multiply  the  number  of  buds  he  will  be  able  to  use  when  the  out¬ 
door  stocks  are  ready.  It  is  in  this  way  that  new  Roses  are  so 
quickly  propagated,  but  of  course  any  other  variety  which  has 
become  scarce  can  be  increased  in  the  same  manner.  Healthy 
young  stocks,  not  too  large,  should  be  established  the  year  before 
for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  Manetti  or  Briar  cuttings,  but 
the  Manetti  is  best,  from  its  ready  rooting  power,  and  its 
susceptibility  and  readiness  to  grow  when  exposed  to  heat.  The 
opei'ation  is  generally  performed  in  January.  .  .  All  available 

shoots  of  the  Rose  should  be  cut  off  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
somewhere  where  they  will  not  be  injured  by  frost  or  excited  by 
heat,  but  kept  in  the  winter  sleep.  The  stocks,  however,  should 
be  just  a  little  'fonvarder,’  by  having  been  brought  into  the 


house  a  short  time  before,  not  actually  started,  but 
grow  at  once  on  the  application  of  heat.”  e  furnish  three 
figures  for  further  help,  that  on  the  left  showing  the  whip  grafts, 
and  the  other  two  the  wedge  graft,  which  forms  are  most  con¬ 
venient.  The  part  marked  h,  is  a  portion  of  the  stock;  is  a 
well-ripened  Rose  shoot.  Sometimes  moss  or  clay  is  bound  on 
over  the  raffia  ligatures.  If  the  scion  or  graft  fits  evenly  to 
one  side  of  the  stock — that  is,  inner  bark  to  inner  bark— -this  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  plants  are,  after  this,  placed  In  bottom 
heat  in  a  frame  which  excludes  the  air,  or  in  a  small  pit,  which¬ 
ever  one  may  have. 

MUSHROOM  BEDS  OUTDOORS  NOT  BEARING  IN 
WINTER  (G.  F.  O.  B.).— The  only  way  we  can  suggest  is  to  make 
the  beds  up  earlier,  say  in  September,  and  then  they  would  come 
into  bearing  about  December,  extra  covering  being  necessary 
bo  maintain  the  temperature  or  exclude  the  cold,  and  even  then 
severe  weather  would  materially  affect  the  produce  of  the  beds 
or  retard  the  bearing.  Indeed,  the  weather  is  the  great  factor, 
though  Mushrooms  evolve  heat  and  thus  help  production  in  cold 
periods.  No  doubt  the  manure  collected  in  late  summer,  aiituinn, 
and  winter  is  the  best,  and  unless  you  can  procure  suitable 
material  it  would  be  preferable  to  wait  until  your  usual  time  of 
making  up  the  beds.  This  is  consonant  with  your  experience, 
your  output  of  9,6861b  of  Mushrooms  off  300yds  of  beds,  though 
they  all  came  on  about  February  and  lasted  till  end  of  June  from 
bed’s  made  up  from  October  till  end  of  January.  We  advLse  you 
to  adhere  to  the  practice  you  have  found  successful. 

BANKING  UP  ASPARAGUS  (Idem).— As  your  plants  have 
the  crowns  about  Sin  or  4in  below  surface,  and  yonr  salesman 
advises  you  not  to  blanch  but  grow  it  naturally,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  bank  up  the  beds,  as  the  heads  may  be  cut  without 
damage  'to  the  crowns  when  gathering,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
cleared  away  partially  with  the  knife  and,  after  cutting,  replaced. 
If  you  bank  up  you  must  do  this,  it  not  being  po.ssible  to  cut 
bla'nched  heads  satisfactorily  without  removing  the  soil  to  some 
extent.  For  that  purpose  the  banking  up  should  not  exceed 
Sin,  for  it  is  iiecessar>'  that  the  heads  have  some  edible  part 
or  green  or  purple,  tliis  being  2in  or  3in  in  length.  We  should 
not  cover  the  crowns  more  than  Gin  with  fine  soil,  and  tliLs  will 
give  you  cutting  space  without  danger  of  damaging  the  crowns. 


SPOTTED  LEAVES  OF  ORCHIDS  (J.  B.  C.,  Subscriber). 
— The  spot  on  the  leaf  of  Leelia  aiiceps  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
which  by  its  mycelial  hyplne  destroys  the  tissues,  and  forms 
brown  or  black  spots  in  irregular  circles  seated  on  a  pale  patch 
on  the  leaf  resembling  fairy-rings,  the  paleness  indicating  the 
presence  of  the  mycelium  in  the  living  or  invaded  tissues,  and 
is  due  to  the  abstraction  of  the  clilorophyll,  or  green  colouring, 
substance  of  the  leaf,  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  cells 
infected,  cau.sing  them  to  shrink  and  thus  have  a  depressed 
appearance.  There  are  no  “  fruits,”  hence  we  cannot  determine 
the  fungus,  though  it  accords  with  Heterosporiiim  gracile  in  the 
form  and  localisation  of  the  mycelium.  The  spots  on  the  leaf  of 
Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum  appear  to  he  produced 
by  the  same  parasitic  fungus,  and  even  accords  more  with  the 
species  of  Heterosporium  named  by  its  large,  long,  up  to  ^in, 
diseased  spots.  It  is  probably  an  infectious  disease,  and  may 
be  prevented  from  spreading  by  spraying  or  sponging  the  spots 
with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solurion,  made  as  follows: 
Mix  carbonate  of  copper  and  Ijoz  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
dissolve  it  in  about  half  a  pint  of  hot  water.  When  thoroughly 
dissolved  add  4  gallons  of  cold  water.  Treating  the  spots  with 
methylated  spirit  has  also  been  found  useful.  The  fungus  is 
probably  favoured  by  a  chill,  such  as  is  occasioned  by  a  moist  warm 
period  followed  by  a  sudden  lowering  of  temperature.  Keep  the 
foliage  as  free  from  moisture  as  possible,  securing  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  avoid  watering  the  leaves. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  ithose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (R.). — 1,  Hedera  Helix  pallida;  2,  H.  H.  triloba, 
a  commonly  cultivated  variety ;  3,  H.  H.  chrysophylla.  (A.  B.  R.). — 
1,  Ipomfea  Horsefallim ;  2,  Ruellia  macrantha  (not  a  “new”  plant); 
3,  Psilotum  triquetrum,  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  true 
roots.  (A.  N.). — The  typical  Witch  (or  Wych)  Hazel — Haniamelis 
arborea,  a  pi-etty  shrub.  (J,  F.  M.). — 1,  Pinus  Bungeana ;  2.  Pinus 
montana ;  3.  Pinus  ponderosa ;  4.  Pinus  excelsa ;  5,  Pinus  Laricio 
austriaca ;  6.  Pinus  insignis.  The  Bamboos  are — 1,  Arundinaria 
japomca  (A.  Metake),  and  2.  Bambusa  palmata. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Devonshire). — 1,  Rosemary  Russat ;  2,  Credenhill 
Pippin. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

.James  Cocker  &  Sons.  130,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — Seeds,  Bedding' 
Plants,  Florists’  Floicers. 

B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  The  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Yeovil,  Somerset. — 
Begonias,  1902. 

Dickson’s  &  Co..  1,  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh. — Seeds. 

W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nurseries,  Chiswick,  r.jondon,  W. — 
Seeds. 

.Julius  Heurlin,  Blue  Hill  Nurseries.  South  Braintree,  Mass,  U.S.A. — 
Herbaceous  Perennials  and  Alpine  Plants. 

Hudson’s  Seed  Depot  34.  High  Road.  Chiswick. — Seeds. 

Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  151,  Thomas  Street, 
Dublin. — Seeds. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons,  Overveen,  Haarlem  (British  agents :  Mertens 
and  Co..  3.  Cross  Lane.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.). — 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs  for  1902. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  London,  S.E. — Seeds,  Bulbs^. 
and  Plants. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — Seeds. 


American  Agricultural  Notions. 


Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  inspect  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1900. 

This  work  annually  finds  its  way  into  the  homes  of  500,000 
farmers  in  the  States,  but  we  believe  that  English  people 
may  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  copy,  a  very  few  only 
being  sent  to  officials  of  our  most  prominent  agricultural 
societies.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  volume,  extending  to 
nearly  900  pages,  and  being  illustrated  with  eighty-seven 
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plates,  nine  of  them  coloured.  The  points  which  are  most 
forcibly  impressed  upon  us  are  the  enormous  magnitude 
and  variety  of  the  pursuit  of  husbandry  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  close  interest  shown  in  it  by  the  United  States 
Government,  as  evidenced  by  the  publication  of  such  an 
exhaustive  work  as  the  Year  Book.  The  contents  comprise 
ninety  headings  or  subjects,  and  include  papers  on  “  Fig 
Uulture,”  “  Forestry,”  “  Pear  Culture,”  “  Date  Palms,” 

“  Practical  Irrigation,”  “  Successful  Wheat  Growing  in 
;Semi-arid  Districts,”  "  Road  Making,”  “  Commercial 
Varieties  of  Vegetables,”  “  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Food  j 
Preservatives,”  &c.,  &c.,  and  every  kind  of  statistic  which  ' 
the  imagination  can  possibly  connect  with  agriculture.  The 
food  preservative  question  is  one  which  most  nearly  touches 
us  British  farmers,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ! 
extended  use  of  preservatives  has  done  much  to  aggravate  ' 
the  foreign  competition  from  which  we  suffer.  j 

The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  chemist,  is  remarkable  for  several  statements  which 
are  well  worthy  of  reproduction.  He  urges  strongly,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  no  preservative  should  be  sold  except  in 
bags  or  cases  marked  with  the  exact  constituents  which  it 
contains,  and  that  certain  substances  should  be  proscribed 
altogether.  Those  which  he  condemns  are  "  Formaldehyde,” 
salicylic  acid  and  sulphites.  Borax  and  benzoic  acid,  he 
contends,  should  only  be  used  with  food  which  is  so  marked 
as  to  inform  the  purchaser  of  their  presence.  Considering 
the  very  prevalent  use  of  salicylic  acid  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Bigelow’s  opinion  of  it  is  worth  quoting: — “Since  1880  the 
mass  of  the  evidence  resulting  from  physiological  studies 
with  salicylic  acid  tends  to  condemn  the  addition  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  to  food  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  that 
the  majority  of  persons  in  sound  health  may  suffer  no 
evident  injurv  from  small  amounts  of  salicylic  acid,  but  its 
use  by  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  attended  with  great 
danger.”  Again,  with  regard  to  boric  acid,  he  says  : — “  Both 
boric  acid  and  borax  are  now  extensively  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  meat,  fish  and  dairy  products.  According 
to  the  directions  of  dealers  in  food  preservatives,  chopped 
meat  and  sausage  are  to  receive  an  addition  of  from  loz  to 
4oz  of  boric  acid  to  each  lOOlb  of  meat,  while  to  each 
15  gallons  of  milk  and  each  30lb  of  butter  may  be  added 
about  an  ounce  of  boric  acid.  The  medicinal  dose  of  boric 
acid  is  from  5  to  15  grains  for  an  adult.  An  infant  who  is 
fed  each  day  with  a  quart  of  milk  treated  thus,  will  receive 
8  grains,  or  a  fair  dose  for  an  adult.”  When  will  farmers 
stir  themselves  to  prevent  unfair  competition,  bolstered  up 
by  the  use  of  such  substances  as  these  ? 

In  connection  with  his  advocacy  of  the  sufficient  marking 
of  these  preservatives,  Mr.  Bigelow'  makes  the  following  very 
interesting  statement : — “  The  States  which  use  large 
amounts  of  commercial  fertilizers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  enact  laws  requiring  that  fertilizers  be  sold  only  in  bags 
on  which  the  composition  of  the  contents  is  marked.  Such 
legislation  has  been  found  equally  advantageous  to  con¬ 
sumers  and  reliable  manufacturers,  and  has  changed  a  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  honesty  once  seemed  impossible  into  one  in 
which  misrepresentation  and  deceit  are  relatively  rare.  Such 
law's  work  no  hardship  to  anyone.  They  encourage  trade, 
and  restrict  fraud.  They  receive  practically  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  reputable  citizens  who  have  opportunity  to 
observe  their  working.”  Legislators  who  are  anxious  to 
benefit  agriculture  might  take  a  useful  hint  from  the  above 
quotation.  The  artificial  manure  trade  of  this  country  is 
vastly  improved  on  w'hat  it  used  to  be,  but  there  is  abundant 
room  for  further  advance.  If  Messrs.  A  or  Mr.  B  like  to  sell 
a  special  manure  with  a  fancy  name,  let  them  call  it  what 
they  like,  but  on  each  bag  should  be  marked  the  percentages 
of  uitroyeu,  [)liospliate,  and  potasli  which  it  contains.'''  We 
get  many'  good  notions  from  America,  and  think  this  one  of 
the  best.  Altogether  this  book,  which  is  issued  gratis  b'''  a 
benevolent  Government  to  half  a  million  farmers,  is  a  marvel 
of  completeness,  and  though,  as  we  said  before,  a  copy  is 
anything  but  easy  to  obtain,  we  think  that  British  farmers 
with  a  thirst  for  information  will  find  satisfaction  in  it  when 
possession  is  attained. 

We  cannot  help  comparing  it  with  its  English  counter¬ 
part,  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which, 
excellent  and  useful  as  it  is,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 


Vendors  of  fertilizer.s  in  our  own  country,  bj' Act  of  Parliament, 
are  under  the  necessity  of  providing;  a  statement,  \va  believe,  of  the 
percentiigcs  of  the  element.s  or  com])Ounds  contained  in  their 
manures.  This,  we  l)elieve,  can  be  demanded  when  huj'ing  quantities 
•over  31  h  in  weight. 


other  in  comprehensiveness,  and,  unaided  by  the  State,  only 
reaches  those  who  see  in  it  money’s  worth  in  exchange  for 
half-a-guinea.  When  will  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
become  really  national?  The  machinery  is  there,  why  can¬ 
not  the  State  work  it  ? 

Potatoes  as  Food  for  Stock. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  have  been  exnorting  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  Potatoes  to  America,  there  is  no  life  in 
the  trade  on  this  side,  and  it  is  every  day  becoming  more 
evident  that  a  market  cannot  be  found  for  the  whole  of  the 
home  supply.  The  latest  reports  state  that  the  trade  in 
New  York  is  much  depressed,  so  that  even  that  outlet  may 
fail  us.  When  markets  are  glutted,  low-class  qualities  are 
naturally  neglected,  and  at  the  present  time  quantities  of 
sound  Potatoes  are  not  bringing  more  than  25s.  or  30s.  per 
ton  to  the  producer’s  pocket.  The  latter  will  be  much  to 
blame  if  he  continues  to  sell  at  such  a  price.  Every  farmer 
knows  the  usefulness  of  Potatoes  as  food  for  pigs,  but 
hundreds  who  have  but  recently  taken  up  the  cultivation 
of  the  tuber  are  quite  unaware  of  its  value  as  food  for  cattle. 
At  the  nresent  time,  with  hay  and  straw  almost  approaching 
prohibitive  prices,  and  good  sound  Turnips  very  scarce,  the 
plethora  of  Potatoes,  intelligently  used,  may  with  much 
greater  advantage  be  consumed  than  sold.  It  is  very 
generally  supposed  that  there  is  danger  in  feeding  uncooked 
Potatoes  to  cattle,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  the  only 
danger  lying  in  their  too  free  use  before  the  stomachs  of  the 
animals  have  become  inured  to  them.  Many  cattle  are  slow 
in  taking  to  them,  and  if  a  moderate  quantity  be  given  to  a 
dozen  or  more  beasts,  and  only  one  or  two  take  an  early 
liking  to  them,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  colic  to  those 
individual  beasts,  for  they  may  get  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  was  ever  intended  for  them.  At  first  every  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  beast  gets  more  than  ]4lb  per  day,  but  this 
quantity  may  be  rapidly  but  "radually  extended  to  60lb  or 
80lb.  Needless  to  say  the  Potatoes  must  always  be  well 
washed,  and  we  should  not  use  them  for  animals  under 
fourteen  or  fifteen  months  of  age.  There  is  as  much  feeding 
matter  in  3lb  of  Potatoes  as  in  lib  of  mixed  grain  food. 

Work  on  the  Honu  Farm- 

We  are  doing  a  little  ploughing,  but  ^though  the  week  ha* 
been  fairly  dry,  with  slight  frosts,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  near  the  surface,  and  land  which  has  been  previously 
moved  is  better  let  alone  for  the  present.  To-day  we  have  seen 
a  solitary  plough  at  work  on  strong  land  stubble,  a  boy,  basket 
in  hand,  following  the  plough  to  gather  up  twitch  practically 
by  the  heels.  There  was  little  twitch  in  the  land,  and  we  could 
not  but  applaud  the  idea  to  pull  out  any  clumps  there  might 
be.  But  surely  the  whole  operation  was  somewhat  belated.  Had 
the  ploughing  been  done  before,  there  has  been  sufficient  frost 
recently  to  pulverise  a  moderate  plough  depth,  whereas  we  inay 
have  little  more,  and  the  experience  of  recent  seasons  certainly 
I  does  not  give  much  encouragement  to  the  contrary. 

!  The  one  thing  we  can  proceed  with  is  Turnip  land  ploughing ; 
the  surface  has  dried  nicely  and  carries  the  horses  well.  W* 
use  the  chilled  plough  for  this  purpose.  A  pair  of  horses  will 
turn  over  a  lOin  to  12in  furrow  5in  deep  with  ease.  Using  a 
wide  share,  the  whole  ground  is  cut  and  no  Thistles  missed,  w'hich 
is  a  point  in  a  Thistle  country  ;  the  soil,  too,  is  well  turned,  and 
left  light.  No  doubt  the  two  and  three  furrow  shallow  working 
ploughs  so  much  in  vogue  may  appear  economical,  but  we  doubt 
their  superiority  to  the  chilled  plough  for  the  above  purpose. 

Wheat  looks  fairly  well,  some  very  well,  but  there  are  sign* 
of  wireworm.  The  crop  generally  is  nothing  nearly  so  forward 
as  last  year  at  this  time,  and  we  think  the  prospect  all  the 
better  for  it ;  but  there  is  strong  necessity  for  using  the  roller 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  With  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather,  rolling  Wheat  might  be  possible  early  in  February. 
When  that  opportunity  comes  we  must  also  not  neglect  the 
use  of  the  harrow.  We  have  already  detected  the  presence  of 
a  great  number  of  seedling  weeds  in  finst  leaf,  which  may  easily 
be  destroyed  if  attacked  at  once. 

We  have  seen  several  fields  of  winter  Beans,  which  look 
wonderfully  well,  but  they  also  are  rather  choked  with  young 
twitch  and  weeds.  The  horse  hoe  will  do  infinite  good  her© 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  used,  whilst  a  dressing  of  superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  would  help  to  bring  to  perfection  » 
promising  and  profitable  crop. 

Lambs  are  becoming  quite  an  everyday  sight.  We  saw  four 
ewes  with  their  lambs  grazing  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  farm¬ 
house  the  other  day.  With  a  shrubberj'  on  each  side,  and  open 
to  the  south,  it  made  a  beautifully  warm  nook.  The  flower  bed* 
appeared  to  be  empty ;  perhaps  the  sheep  had  cleared  them  of 
their  contents.  That  farmer  evidently  does  not  believe  much 
in  gardening,  and  probably  never  heard  of  this  Journal. 


February  6,  1902. 
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I  All  Seeds  sent  C  irrlaga  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittanc 


1  THE  BEST  SEEDS  IN  THE  WORLD- for  securing  a  supply 
of  Vegetables  ‘‘the  year  round,”  and  for  keeping  the  Flower 
■  Garden  and  Greenhouse  always  gay,  and  with  abundance  of 
Flowers  to  out  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

i  BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
;  best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
1  and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
i  found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Sent  free  on  application. 

,  BARR’S  2i;-  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 
contains  a  liberal  assortment  of  the  following  useful 
Vegetables;  Beans  (Broad  and  French),  Beet,  Borecole, 
i  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbage,  Capsicum,  Carrot, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  C  ilewort,  Corn  Salad,  Cu.mmher,  Cress, 
Endive,  Herbs,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Melon,  Mustard,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Peas,  Radish.  Salsafy,  Savoy  Cabbage, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tomato,  Turnip,  and  Vegetable  Marrow. 

I  OTHER  COLLECTIONS  of  BARR’S  VEGETAB*^E 
i  SEEDS,  5/6,  7/6,  12/6,  42  63/-,  and  103/-. 

Full  particulars  on  application.' 

BARR’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS— The  ‘‘Seed  Guide” 
oontains  a  Select  List  of  all  the  most  beautiful  Annuals  and 
I  Perennials.  Special  Collections  for  all  purposes,  and  many 
i  Sterling  Novelties. 

[  All  Seeds  sent  Cat  ri  ige  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  K:n^  St.,  Covant  Garden,  Loadon 

Nurseries:  LONG  DITTON,  near  SURBITON,  SURREY.* 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


Successors  to  the  late  BARON  VAN  PALLANDT. 


SPRING 

CATALOGUE 


For  1902, 

OF 

Vege  able  and  Flower  Seeds 

AND 

BULBS  &  PLANTS, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Will  be  sent  post  frea  on  application  toJtheir^Offices 
at  OVERVEEN,  II.YAREE.M,  HOLLAND,  oFT) 
their  Gendr.^l  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  L.\NE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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The  Weather  of  1901. 


OLLOWING  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  majority  of  its  preiJecessors 
of  the  tast  decades  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  the  tir&t  year  of 
the  T'S'entieth  in  its  prevailing 
weather  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  deficieucy  of  rainfall.  Unlike 
its  more  immediate  forerunners,  how¬ 
ever,  the  year  until  the  middle  of 
April  was  marked  by  generally  low  temper¬ 
atures,  coupled  with  (taking  the  period  as 
a  whole)  a  fairly  average  rainfall.  As  this 
deficiency  of  temperature  was  most  noticeable 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  winter  and  the 
first  week  or  so  of  spring.  Nature  generally 
was  very  loth  to  awaken  from  ifs  winter 
sleep  ;  the  season,  indeed,  promising  at  this 
time  to  prove  the  most  backward  of  the 
many  backward  ones  of  recent  years. 

Tnen,  with  the  third  week  of  April,  came 
a  great  and  we’coiue  change  ;  this  month, 
after  comnmnciiig  with  a  forcnight  of  cold 
weather  and  incessant  rainfall,  concluding 
with  a  similar  period  of  brilliant  and  almost 
continuous  sunshine,  associated  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  rising  at  times  to  .summer  heat.  As 
for  once  in  a  way  the  ensuing  month  did  not 
bring  its  usual  coutributinn  of  “May  winter,” 
in  spite  of  an  undue  prevalence  of  somewhat 
cold  north-easterly  winds,  the  spring  proved 
upon  the  whole  very  favourab  e  for  garden 
work.  But  rain  was  badly  needed,  and  as, 
with  the  exception  of  some  hea\'y  thuuder- 
storiii-.  during  tlie  fourth  wcr-k  of  July,  the 
fall  was  g’-'iierally  deficient  throughout  the 
following  summer,  much  of  this  early  proatise 
remained  unfulfilled.  Generally  it  is  fairly 
safe  to  predict  a  bre:ik-up  of  a  summer’s 
drought  some  time  towartls  the  close  of 
September  or  early  in  October,  but  for  once 
this  did  not  occur,  very  little  rain  falling 
during  either  of  those  moiithsor  the  following. 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Apiioiiuinetits  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
ituimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  ofHcially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  and  to  no  otlier  person  and  to  no  other 


ECKFORD’S  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PFAS. 

The  purity  and  Btamina  of  tliese  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  liy  special  methods  of  cuUnre. 
that  tlie  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strengtli  and 
vitalitv. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  '>  »  post  tree, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  1  u  arc  snp 
plied  in  *1  pacleets — ''Lord  Koseieerr’ ”  (Itosy 
Magenta  Self);  “Joanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rost 
ehaded  Cream);  ”  Grade  Greenwood"  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pinle). 

The  aiiove  -  varieties  and  -t  novelties  (li  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  —  '  post  Iree. 

Send  lor  a  Catalogue  wi  h  full  description  free. 

ECKFOROS  .  . 

UMHIVALL^D  CULINARY  PeAS- 

Nothing  on  the  merket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity,  Enormons  yields  under  favourable 
condition Collections  for  :i  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  Catalogue). 

A  Bnoliiet  on  ''  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Calinarv  Peas  ’  free  with  each  order. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboko’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green 
flouse  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Orevilleas, 
Jyperus,  Ficu«,  Erioaa,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
'yclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
r'rimulas.  Orange  Trees,  4c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
Mst.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 

HENDERS’  PETUNIAS 

ARB  LOVELIER  THAN  EVER. 

The  most  refined  and  beautifully  tinted  strain  in  the  World. 
Double  Fringed,  1/6  and  3/-  pkts.;  Single  ditto,  beautiful,  1/6  ; 
Single  Striped,  grand,  1/-  and  2/-. 

HERDER  &  sons,  f.r.h.s.,  Nur.ery,  PLYMODTH. 


iOTil  jjJIJMWMiliiniiMMllMliWiilPrMillMl  — ■MlOnffl  11«  ■  in 

Dicksons 

VEGETABLE&FLOWER 


SEEDPOTATOS.GARDENTOOLS&SUNDRIES 
All  of  Best  Qualities 

AT  MOST  MODERAT'B  PRICES, 
DELIVERED  FREE  BY  RAIL  OR  PARCEL  POST. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  557, 

POST  PBEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

CHESTER  . 


1128. — VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Sekies. 

T’Jo- 
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Then,  however,  after  nearly  eight  months  of  dry  weather, 
and  following  a  series'  of  unprecedentedly  severe  autumnal 
frosts,  came  the  inevitable  change  with  the  second  week  of 
December,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  period  of  very  wet 
weather,  which  over  the  more  northern  districts  of  our 
islands  partook  of  the  character  of  severe  snow-storms. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  although,  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  point  of  view,  the  w-eather  conditions  have  certainly 
given  justifiable  cause  for  the  complaints  which  emanate  so 
regularly,  at  the  close  of  each  season,  from  such  quarters  ; 
from  that  of  the  more  numerous  class,  whose  gardening 
ambitions  are  regulated  by  the  extent  of  their  back  gardens, 
the  year  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,  taken  as  a  whole, 
most  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  Although  in  a  short  article 
of  this  description  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  rainfall  of  the  year,  its  general  distribution 
over  our  islands  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  monthly  and  yearly  falls,  and  the  differences  from 
the  average  at  eight  selected  stations  :  — 


General  Rain  Distribution,  1901. 

1901.  ABERDEEN  LEITH  LIVERPOOL  VALENCIA  BRISTOL  JERSEY  OXFORD  LONDON 


ins. 

ms. 

ms. 

ms. 

ms. 

ins. 

ms. 

ms. 

January  ... 

1-90 

1-85 

1-85 

3-75 

2-04 

2-01 

1-04 

0-75 

February.. 

2-29 

1-27 

1-26 

2-32 

1-01 

1-67 

1-31 

0-98 

March . 

1-83 

1-51 

1-66 

3-42 

2-94 

3-01 

1-44 

2-07 

April  . 

2-28 

1-26 

1-58 

6-59 

3-30 

4-81 

2-10 

1-90 

May . 

2-35 

2-08 

0-97 

2-81 

1-10 

1-18 

1-24 

0-72 

June  . 

1-28 

1-79 

1-88 

2-93 

1-91 

0-85 

1-52 

1-83 

July . 

2-07 

1-02 

2-50 

1-80 

2-71 

2-01 

4-66 

3-21 

August  ... 

3-38 

3-72 

2-77 

3-45 

2-80 

1-93 

2-13 

2-20 

September  1-53 

0-96 

1-19 

8-10 

1-96 

1-53 

1-86 

1-43 

October  ... 

3-05 

1-61 

3-02 

4-66 

1-57 

3-87 

1-18 

2-64 

November 

2-21 

2-51 

3-10 

3-10 

0-50 

1-31 

0  54 

0-65 

December 

3-82 

2-86 

3-41 

7-25 

5-42 

5-38 

3-29 

3-11 

Total  falls  27-99 

22-44 

25-19 

50-18 

27-26 

29-56 

22-31 

21-49 

Averages 

30-84 

23-35 

28-93 

55-80 

34-88 

34-18 

25-72 

24-84 

Depart¬ 
ures  from- 

-2-85 

-0-91 

-3-74 

-5.62 

-7-62 

-4-62 

-3.41 

-3.35 

average 

The  rainfall,  therefore,  was,  so  far  as  these  stations  show-, 
deficient  over  the  w-hole  of  our  islands  ;  the  departure  from 
the  average  being  greatest  in  the  west  midland  districts, 
and  least  over  Scotland.  The  only  months  with  a  general 
excess  of  fall  w-ere  April  and  December ;  wdiile  January, 
February,  May,  October,  and  November  were  almost  every- 
w-here  dry.  The  most  notew-orthy  feature  of  the  year’s  fall 
was  a  remarkable  downpour  over  the  northern  counties  of 
England  on  November  11  and  12. 

Mean  atmospheric  pressure  during  the  year  w-as  generally 
in  excess.  The  monthly  means,  and  those  for  the  year,  at 
the  stations  for  w-hich  the  rainfall  values  have  been  given, 
ai’e  as  follows  :  — 

Atmospheric  Pressure. 


1901. 

ABERDEEN 

LEITH  LIVERPOOL  VALENCIA  BRISTOL 

JERSEY 

OXFORD 

LONDON 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

Jan . . 

.  29-873 

29-887 

29-978 

29-941 

30-040 

30-082 

30  049 

30-060 

Feb . 

.  30-024 

30-048 

30-080 

30-157 

30-086 

30-085 

30-077 

30-059 

March  ... 

.  29-738 

29-745 

29-766 

29-806 

29-773 

29-794 

29-777 

29-774 

April . 

.  29-710 

29-723 

29-782 

29-782 

29-828 

29-886 

29-836 

29-851 

May  . 

.  30-143 

30-128 

30  115 

30-085 

30-104 

30-067 

30-113 

30-099 

June . 

.  29-935 

29-963 

30-032 

30-064 

30-065 

30-094 

30-070 

30-069 

July  . 

.  30-026 

30-016 

30-016 

30-068 

30-013 

30-015 

30-008 

30-010 

August ... 

.  29-910 

29-930 

30-007 

30-050 

30-060 

30-096 

30-061 

30-066 

Sei)t . 

.  29-881 

29-856 

29-881 

29-747 

29-898 

29-912 

29-925 

29-936 

Oct . 

.  29-793 

29-798 

29-874 

29-920 

29-927 

29-963 

29-926 

29-941 

Nov . 

.  30-053 

30-079 

30-143 

30-184 

30-190 

30-210 

30-188 

30-175 

Dec . . 

.  29-433 

29-462 

29-587 

29-690 

29-649 

29-752 

29-662 

29-666 

Mean  .. 

.  29-860 

29-885 

29-938 

29-958 

29-969 

29-996 

29-974 

29-976 

Av.  mean  29-836 

29-856 

29-914 

29-919 

? 

29-977 

29-955 

29-957 

Depart¬ 
ures  from-t-0-024  -f 0-029 

+  0-024 

+  0-039 

? 

+ 

o 

o 

CD 

+  0-019 

+  0-019 

average 


These  figures  show  a  general  deficiency  of  pressure  for- 
March,  April,  and  December,  and  an  excess  in  February,. 
May,  August,  and  November ;  the  departure  from  normal 
being  very  large  during  the  latter  month.  The  greatest 
pressure  at  8  a.m.  reported  over  our  islands  during  the 
year  was  30.70  inches  at  Roche’s  Point  on  February  16,  and 
again  at  Valencia  on  November  29  ;  and  the  least  28.48  inches 
at  Blacksod  Point  on  March  1,  a  range  of  2j  inches. 

Unlike  the  four  preceding  years,  all  of  which  were  much 
warmer  than  usual,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  twelve- 
months  did  not  differ  much  from  normal.  In  the  third 
table  given,  the  mean  temperature  for  each  month,  and  also' 
for  the  year,  at  eight  stations  situated  over  our  islands  will 
be  seen. 

Mean  Temperature!  During  the  Months. 

1901.  ABERDEEN  LEIl  H  LIVERPOOL  VALENCIA  BRISTOL  JERSEY  OXFORD  LONDON'. 


deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

January  ... 

38-5 

39-3 

38-8 

45-0 

38-6 

42-9 

37-7 

39-0 

February.. 

35-6 

37-7 

37-1 

40-3 

36-6 

39-7 

35-8 

36-0 

March . 

38-8 

40-2 

39-9 

42-8 

40-4 

43-3 

39-6 

39-9 

April  . 

44-3 

46-2 

47-5 

47-2 

48-0 

50-4 

48-3 

49-2 

May . 

49-3 

51-8 

53-7 

53-6 

53-9 

55-2 

53-2 

54-8 

June  . 

53-5 

56-4 

56-8 

55-7 

58-4 

59-7 

58-5 

60-0 

July . 

59-9 

62-4 

63-8 

59-8 

65-3 

64-9 

65-3 

66-4 

August  ... 

57-3 

59-8 

60-1 

58-9 

61-4 

64-3 

61-6 

64-0 

September  54-7 

57-2 

57-5 

56-9 

57-8 

61-0 

57-6 

59-4 

October  ... 

46-8 

48-8 

50-3 

51-2 

50-2 

54-7 

49-8 

50-6 

November 

41-3 

42-7 

42-5 

46-3 

39-9 

46-5 

40-2 

40-5 

December 

37-5 

37-5 

39-5 

44-1 

39-0 

44-7 

38-3 

39-3 

Mean  . 

46-5 

48-3 

49-0 

50-15 

49-1 

52-3 

48-8 

49-9 

Av.  mean 

46-2 

47-7 

48-8 

51-0 

49-2 

51-9 

48-8 

49-9- 

De]iart- 
ures  from 

+  0-3 

+  0-6 

+  0-2 

-0-85 

-0-1 

+  0-4 

+  0-0 

+  0-0 

average 

These 

means  are 

those 

of 

the  daily  maximum 

and 

minimum  readings,  and  are  not  corrected  for  diurnal  range. 
As  in  1900,  July  was  a  remarkably  warm  month,  April,  May,. 
August,  and  the  two  following  months  also  having  means^  in. 
excess  of  the  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  both  February 
and  November  w-ere  exceedingly  cold  ;  March  also  having  a. 
deficient  temperature.  The  cold  of  November  w-as  the  result 
of  three  separate  periods  of  frost  of  most  exceptional 
severity  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  16th  of  this  month, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  second  of  these  periods,  the 
maximum  temperature  in  London  was  as  low  as  28deg,  and 
at  Loughborough  27deg.  On  the  same  date  a  maximum  of 
44deg  was  registered  at  Aberdeen. 

Over  our  islands  the  greatest  temperature  reported 
during  the  year  w-as  90deg  at  several  stations  in  the  east  of 
England  on  July  18  and  19,  and  the  least,  12deg  at  Lough¬ 
borough  on  December  20,  an  extreme  range  of  78deg.  To- 
a  greater  or  less  extent  thunderstorms  were  reported  from 
various  districts  during  all  months  of  the  year  excepting 
February,  September,  and  November.  They  were  most 
prevalent  in  July,  during  which  month  storms  of  great 
severity  occurred  in  various  districts.  One  of  these  visited 
tire  metropolitan  area  on  July  25,  the  resulting  rainfall  of 
2.85  inches  at  Camden  Square  being  the  heaviest  daily  fall 
at  that  station,  with  one  exception,  for  forty-four  years. 

Heavy  snowstorms  prevailed  on  March  20  over  the 
southern  portions  of  Devon  and  Cornw-all  ;  on  March  29, 
over  the  northern  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
generally,  on  various  dates,  over  the  norihern  parts  of  our*^ 
islands  during  the  middle  portion  of  December.  Aurora  was- 
observed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  January  22  and  23, 
February  6  and  8,  August  20,  and  November  18,  and  also  at 
Malin  Head  on  April  22,  and  at  Newton-Reigny  on. 
November  14. 

Gales  were  very  prevalent  during  January,  March,  and. 
December,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  three  autumn, 
months,  j-iie  most  serious  occurred  on  November  12  and  13, 
and  on  the  two  similar  dates  in  the  following  month.  These- 
prevailed  generally  over  our  islands,  and  were  the  result  of' 
deep  cyclonic  disturbances,  the  centres  of  which  passed  from, 
the  w-estw'ard  directly  across  our  islands. — H.  H.  Harding,, 
F.R.  Met, 'See-.,  Bristol. 
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Roses  for  Autumn  Blooms.* 


{Concluded  from  tiage  106.) 

Among  the  Teas  and  Hybi’id  Teas  I  would  particularise  : 
White,  or  nearly  white,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Enchantress,  G. 
Nabonnand,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey, 
White  Lady,  and  Yvonne  Gravier  ;  straw-colour  and  yellow, 
Madame  Chedane-Guinoisseau,  Madame  C.  P.  Strassheim, 
(extraordinarily  free  in  blooming),  Madame  Hoste,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  and  Sulphurea  ;  orange-yellow  and  buff,  Alex¬ 
andra,  Goldquelle,  Madame  Charles,  Madame  Falcot, 
Safrano,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  (magnificent),  and 
Souvenir  de  William  Robinson  (tinted) ;  pink  and  rose- 
colour,  Boadicea,  Grand  Due  Adolphe  de  Luxembourg, 
Grande  Duchesse  Anastasie,  Madanje  Jules  Grolez,  and 
Rainbow  ;  salmon-rose  and  red.  Empress  Alexandra  of 
Russia,  Ferdinand  Jamin,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Madame 
Lambard,  Morning  Glow,  Safrano  a  fleurs  rouges,  Salmonea, 
and  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot  ;  full  red,  Comtesse  Festetics 
Hamilton  (a  magnificent  metallic  shade  of  colour),  Francis 
Dubreuil  (deep  red).  General  Schablikine,  Marquise  Litta, 
Marquise  de  Salisbui'y  (very  brilliant),  Marie  d’Orleans,  and 
Papa  Gontier. 

The  third  group,  varieties  of  vigorous  growth,  will  consist 
•of  a  few  of  the  stronger-growing  Tea  Roses  and  Hybrid  Teas, 
together  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons.  Here 
also  we  have  a  very  large  selection,  from  which  the  following 
appear  to  me  some  of  the  best  for  autumn  flowering  :  White 
and  nearly  white,  Augustine  Guinoisseau  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone  ;  yellow,  Madame  Pernet  Ducher  ;  pink  and  rose- 
colour,  Aurora,  Belle  Siebrecht,  Camoens,  Caroline  Testout, 
(extra  fine),  Duchess  of  Albany,  Grace  Darling,  La  France, 
Madame  Wagram,  Marie  Finger,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Victor  Verdier  ;  red  and  crimson, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Corallina  (extra  fine), 
Ella  Gordon,  Exquisite,  Fisher  Holmes,  Gloire  des  Rosa- 
manes,  La  France  de  ’89,  Louis  van  Houtte,  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Ulrich  Brunner  fils,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Of  these  last,  Fisher  Holmes,  Louis  van 
Houtte,  and  Victor  Hugo  are  of  somewhat  less  vigorous 
growth  than  the  others.  To  this  group  also  belong  the 
Rugosa  Roses,  the  Perpetual  Moss,  the  Perpetual  Scotch, 
and  the  Clynophylla  duplex  ;  these  form  strong  bushes,  but 
from  their  distinct  foliage  and  general  appearance  should  be 
planted  by  themselves.  Of  the  Rugosas,  good  autumnals 
are  the  single  red  and  white,  Belle  Poitevine  (rose-colour), 
Blanc  double  de  Coubert  (white),  Fimbriata  (fringed  white 
flowers),  and  the  Hybrid  Mme.  Georges  Bruant.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  white  Roses  in  existence,  the 
flowers  being  of  the  purest  white,  and  produced  in  great 
abundance  both  in  summer  and  autumn. 

In  the  fourth  group,  varieties  of  semi-climbing  and  climb¬ 
ing  habits,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  forming  large  single 
bushes  or  pillars,  or  for  covering  arches,  or  even  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  masses  where  bold  grouping  is  desired.  We  have  not 
■  quite  so  large  a  choice  of  good  autumnals  here  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  groups,  but  the  following  are  all  excellent :  White, 
Madame  Alfred  Carrihre  ;  yellow,  Celine  Forestier,  Gustave 
Regis,  and  Billiard  and  Barre  (very  rich)  :  buff  and  coppery 
tints,  Desprez  a  fleurs  jaunes,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Kaiserin 
Friedrich,  Madame  Chauvry,  Madame  Moreau,  and  William 
Allen  Richardson  ;  pink  and  rose-colour.  Pink  Rover  and 
Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht  ;  crimson,  Deschamps,  Fellem- 
berg,  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  The  last  named  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  Roses  of  recent  introduction,  and  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended  for  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
its  colour,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  profusion  in  which 
its  flowers  are  produced  in  autumn.  The  introducer  informs 
me  that  it  was  the  result  of  three  consecutive  crossings  :  in 
the  first  instance  Sir  J.  Paxton  (Bourbon)  was  crossed  with 
Fellemberg  :  the  offspring  of  this  union  was  then  crossed 
with  Papa  Gontier,  and  the  progeny  was  again  crossed, with 
Gloire  des  Rosamanes.  As  a  creeping  or  trailing  variety 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Arthur  William  Paul  (Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son), 
September  24,  1901.  Printed  in  rol.  ixvi.,  parts  2  and  3. 


for  banks  and  mounds,  Rosa  Wichuriana  is  excellent,  its 
pure  white  star-like  blossoms  contrasting  well  with  the 
bright  grass-green  foliage. 

It  is  satisfactorv  to  know  that,  notAvithstanding  the  rich 
choice  of  materials  for  the  autumn  Rose  garden  that  are 
already  in  existence,  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  pro¬ 
nounced  autumn-blooming  characteristics  is  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  hybridisers,  and  valuable  new  shades  of 
colour,  as  well  as  distinct  departures  in  style  of  flow’er  and 
habit  of  growth,  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  In  this 
latter  connection  I  may  mention  Mr.  Pernet-Ducher’s  inter¬ 
esting  hybrid,  Soleil  d’Or,  a  cross  between  the  Persian 
Yellow  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Antoine  Dxicher. 

This  Rose,  flowers  of  which  have  been  seen  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  Society  during  the  past  spring  and  summer,  may 
be  considered  to  be  the  first  of  a  race  of  perpetual  or  autumn¬ 
flowering  Briar  Roses,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  raiser 
may  have  further  introdxictions  of  the  same  race  to  follow. 
I  also  have  great  hopes  of  the  varieties  that  are  being  raised 
at  Waltham  Cross  from  the  free-blooming  varieties  so  largelv 
groAvn  in  the  South  of  France  crossed  Avith  the  Chinese 
varieties.  These  have  already  given  us  such  fine  autumnals 
as  Corallina,  crimson.  Enchantress,  Queen  Mab,  Salmonea, 
and  others,  and  several  other  seedlings  of  great  promise  have 
been  exhibited  from  time  to  time.  The  enthusiasm  of 
raisers  of  new  Roses  is  keenly  alHe  to  any  preferences  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  favourite 
flower,  and  noAv  that  due  appreciation  of  autumn-flowering 
Roses  is  being  manifested,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  the 
raisers  will  be  found  equal  to  producing  all  that  is  required 
of  them. 


The  Camassias. 


Amid  the  wealth  of  bulbous,  cormous,  or  tuberous  rooted 
plants  there  are  sure  to  be  some  genera  Avhose  claims  to 
appreciation  in  the  garden  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  unre¬ 
garded.  They  may  have  slight  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
a  few  enthusiasts,  but  to  the  greater  number  of  amateurs 
and  gardeners  they  are  as  caviare.  One  feels  inclined  to 
place  the  Camassias,  or  Quamashes,  in  this  list  of  almost 
unappreciated  floAvers.  We  have  not  got  the  length  of 
making  use  of  the  bulbs  as  do,  or  at  least  did,  the  American 
Indians,  Avho  frequented  the  plains  where  Camassia 
esculenta  groAvs  just  after  the  plants  went  out  of  flower, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  bulbs  for  food.  They 
stored  them  for  winter  use,  and  cooked  them  by  baking 
them  betAveen  hot  stones,  Avhen,  Ave  are  told,  thej'  had  an 
agreeable  taste  and  the  appearance  of  baked  Pears.  I  am 
not  particularly  anxious  to  test  the  merits  of  the  Quamash, 
as  it  AA-as  called  by  the  Indians,  and  prefer  it  as  a  floAvering 
plant,  even  though  Maund  says  that  “  it  is  a  vegetable  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
North  America.”  One’s  lot  being  cast  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  I  prefer  those  in  more  general  use  in  our  own 
islands. 

As  regards  its  uses  as  a  floAvering  plant,  I  look,  hoAvever, 
upon  the  Quamashes  Avith  a  more  favomable  eye,  though 
they  have  the  faxilt  of  being  fugacious  in  their  floAvers,  and 
generally  last  only  for  a  few  days,  leaving  behind  them 
pleasant  memories  of  their  tall  spikes  of  pretty  blue,  purple- 
blue,  or  white  flowers.  By  dint  of  giving  them  a  little  shade 
and  a  moist  position,  we  can  lengthen  their  flowering  period 
by  a  day  or  two,  and  it  is  Avorth  our  while  to  try  this,  so 
much  are  the  flow’ers  admired  Avhen  at  their  best.  Now 
that  someone  has  been  I'aising  neAV  seedlings  (I  AA’ish  I  kneAv 
the  raiser’s  name),  Ave  may  look  foinvard  to  their  obtaining 
a  little  further  share  of  public  favour,  although  the  popular 
taste  naturally  prefers  a  floAver  whose  beauty  is  less 
evanescent.  Only  a  short  time  ago  there  were  only  a  feAV 
species  known  in  gardens.  These  Avere  C.  esculenta  and 
C.  Fraseri.  The  former  is  the  one  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
whence  the  specific  name  of  esculenta.  It  is  also  the  one 
best  known  to  the  majority  of  gardeners,  and  is  a  handsome 
June  flowering  plant,  Avith  its  2ft  spikes  of  pretty  purple- 
blue  flowers,  with  a  green  ovary  and  yellow  anthers,  which 
lighten  up  the  flowers  wonderfully,  and  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  its  tall  spikes  and  its  fresh  coloured  green  leaves. 
The  plant  known  often  as  C.  esculenta  Leichtlini  is  generally 
considered  only  a  variety  of  this,  although  sometimes  set 
dowm  as  a  separate  species.  It  has  dull,  creamy-coloured 
floAvers,  and  is  not  by  any  means  an  attractive  plant.  It 
appears  to  be  confused  with  a  Avhiter  form  of  esculenta 
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called  C.  e.  alba.  At  present  the  principal  authority  appeals 
to  be  in  favour  of  giving  specific  rank  to  C.  Leichtlini,  of 
which  the  type  is  said  to  be  blue,  and  the  creamy  one  only 
a  variety.  It  is  of  this  plant  that  seedlings  were  offered 
last  year,  said  to  give  flowers  varying  from  blue,  through 
lavender  and  French  grey,  to  white,  with  intennediate 
shades.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  secure  a  few  of  these, 
and  hope  to  see  them  in  bloom  this  year. 

Camassia  Fraseri  of  Torrey  is  a  pretty  plant  with  blue 
flowers,  sometimes  nearl}  white,  and  growing  by  the  sides 
of  streams  and  in  meadow^s  from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas, 
where  it  flowers  from  April  to  May.  It  grows  about  2ft 
high,  and  is  a  nice  form  for  those  who  want  a  little  variety. 
Britton  and  Brown,  in  their  “Illustrated  Flora,”  figure  it 
under  the  name  of  Quarnasia  hyacinthina.  More  people 
wdio  have  the  space  available  ought  to  grow  the  fine 
C.  Cusicki,  which  has  broad  foliage  and  spikes  of  large, 
pale  lavender-blue  flow’ers  wuth  vellow  anthers,  and  reach- 
rng  a  height  of  from  2ft  to  3ft.  This  is  an  effective  and  very 
hardy  species  from  Oregon,  arrd  introdrrced  aborrt  twelve 
years  ago.  The  latest  species  to  make  its  appearance  has 
been  C.  Engelmanni,  which  hails  from  the  Rockies,  and  has 
very  large  bulbs,  wTich  w’ould  make  a  more  substantial 
meal  if  edible,  aborrt  which  I  can  say  nothing.  The  spikes 
of  flower  are  from  lift  to  2ft  high,  and  the  bright  blue 
flowers  are  rather  loosely  arranged  upon  it.  This  species 
flowers  aborrt  July. 

While  it  will  be  seen  from  these  details  that  there  is 
but  little  variety  of  colorrr  among  the  Camassia  species,  it 
mu.st  be  remembered  that  the  blue  or  blue-pirrple  huee  of 
tlje  flowers  are  not  too  well  represented  among  flowers  at 
any  season,  w^hile  the  plants  are  so  distinct  in  aprrearance 
that  they  are  very  noticeable  when  in  bloom.  Thirs  they 
deserve  some  increased  attention.  From  my  experience  of 
the  Camassias  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  planting  them  as 
early  in  the  season  aS'they  can  be  procured,  and  of  making 
them  permanent  occujrants  of  their  positions.  Brrlbs 
received  at  the  same  time  as  the  usual  rirn  of  bulborrg  roots 
ar’e  not  always  so  phrmp  and  sorrnd  as  one  would  like. 
Judging  from  their  native  habitats,  the  Quamash  ought'  to 
he  a  good  plant  for  natirralising  in  moist  grass.  I  recollect 
seeing  it  in  the  grass  at  Kew  a  few  years  ago,  brrt  whether 
a  success  there  or  not  I  cannot  say.  The  farrlt  of  the  plants 
I  saw  there  was  that  they  were  thinly  planted,  while  the 
Camassia  always  looks  best  in  bold  groups,  even  in  the 
border,  where  it  will  grow  well  if  in  a  moist  and  slightly 
shaded  -nosition.  Some  shelter  from  wind  is  also  advisable. 
Planting  from  4in  to  6in  deep  is  what  I  recommend. — 
S.  Arnott. 

- - 

Figs  under  Glass. 

Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. 

The  tree.s  started  in  November  or  early  in  Dcoember  for  afford¬ 
ing  ripe  Figs  at  the  end  of  April  or  May,  they  being  of  such 
approved  varieties  as  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s  for  very  early 
ripening,  and  Brown  Turkey  to  succeed  them,  will  be  throwing 
out  fresh  roots  plentifully,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept  steady 
at  about  70deg  to  75deg.  Bring  the  fermenting  material  up  to 
the  top  of  the  pots,  and  place  pieces  of  rich  turf  of  good  size 
round  and  over  the  rims  to  keep  the  roots  near  home,  and  to 
induce  sturdier  growth  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  roots  came 
over  the  top  of  the  pots  to  ramble  unchecked  in  the  fermenting 
material.  Maintain  a  good  moi.sture  in  the  atmosphere  by 
syringing  twice  a  day  and  damping  as  may  be  required  in  bright 
weather.  Admit  a  little  air  at  70cieg,  increasing  it  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  close  at  75deg,  and  if  the  temperature  rises  to  80deg 
or  85deg  it  would  be  an  advantage.  See  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  water  at  the  roots.  The  drainage  being  good,  there  is  little 
danger  of  giving  Figs  too  much  water.  Many  crops  are  lost  by  the 
soil  being  kept  too  dry.  The  temperature  in  dull  weather  must 
be  kept  at  60deg  to  65deg,  55deg  to  60deg  at  night,  when  the 
external  air  is  cold,  but  5deg  higher  when  the  weatlier,  is  mild. 
Disbudding  will  need  to  be  attended  to  as  growth  advances  and 
gross  shoots  stopped,  but  the  finest  Figs  are  borne  upon 
extensions. 

Forced  Border  Trees. 

The  trees  started  at  the  new  year  will,  if  the  borders  have  been 
brought  into  a  properly  moist  condition  by  watering  with  tepid 
water,  be  starting  into  growth,  and  may  have  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  gradually  raised  to  55deg,  60deg  to  65deg  by  day  from 
fire  heat,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  and  free  ventilation  to 
70deg  or  even  76deg.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  except  when  dull, 
then  damp  instead,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  thoroughly 
nioistened.  If  the  trees  are  weak,  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid 
liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  will  assist  the  growth. — Groaver. 


Notes  on  New  Japanese  'Varieties. 


As  the  analysLs  of  Chry.santhemums  publ  ished  last  week  does  not 
give  mucli  information  as  to  wliat  are  desirable  additions,  for  the 
benefit  of  tho.se  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  various  shoArs  Avhere  exhibited,  I  give  a  .selection  of 
those  I  consider  as  being  worthy  of  addition  to  an  even  already 
long  list  in  tliis  section.  Exhibitors  of  experience  know  well  the 
value  of  a  new  variety  in  close  competition  when  such  possesses 
points  of  excellence  beyond  a  variety  similar  in  character.  To 
impress  upon  beginners  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  the  import¬ 
ance  of  such  an  addition,  1  only  need  to  name  one  or  two  instances. 
For  example,  take  Madame  Carnot  and  Avalanche,  or  Mh  H. 
Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Greenfield,  or  Mrs.  Barkley  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne.  At  one  time  Avalanche  Avas  looked  upon  as  unsurpassable 
as  a  Avhite-floAvered  variety,  and  so ,  Avas  W.  H.  Lincoln  as  a 
yelloAv.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  for  size  and  coarseness,  AA'as  a  verit¬ 
able  mon.ster.  Fortunately  all  three  are  surpassed  so  much  that 
feAV  examples  of  the  older  type  are  uoav  to  be  seen. 

Sentiment,  or  Aveakness  for  a  particular  variety,  does  not 
count  much  upon  the  exhibition  table.  The  best,  and  the  best 
only,  are  there  required.  Having  had  opportunities  during  the 
season  just  noAv  pa.st  of  inspecting  the  bulk  of  ncAv  varieties  at 
the  various  shoAvs,  I  give  beloAv  for  beginners  the  benefit  of  my 
experience,  a  selection  of  nerv  and  desirable  varieties.  In  some 
ca.ses,  perhaps,  my  definition  of  colour  and  form  may  not  agree 
Avitli  that  published  in  all  catalogues.  I  give,  for  the  benefit  of 
Journal  readers,  a  faithful  description  of  Avhat  I  saAv,  and  as  I 
have  no  axe  to  grind  I  have  nothing  to  gain  or  fear  in  description. 
As  has  been  largely  in  evidence  of  late,  Ave  annually  obtain  a 
goodly  number  of  home-rai.sed  varieties  of  sterling  merit.  About 
this  there  is  one  redeeming  feature.  Generally,  raisers  here 
have  been  in  the  near  na.st  exhibitors,  and  they  knoAA^  the  Amine 
of  dAvarf,  or  reasonably  dAAarf,  groAA-ing  varieties,  hence  they 
haA^e  taken  this  largely  into  account  Avhen  selecting  Aurieties  for 
hy|)ridisation.  Noav  Ave  have  a  type  of  fairly  dAvarf-groAving 
Amricties  Avith  a  robust  constitution,  and,  Avhat  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  too,  the  indiAudual  quality  of  the  blooms  is  distinctly 
improved.  We  get  fcAver  yearh^  of  such  coar.se-groAving  varieties 
like  Graphic,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Gu.staA’e  Henry,  Soleil  du 
Levant,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  or  even  International.  What 
Ave  require,  not  only  for  exhibition,  but  for  home  decoration,  are 
varieties  that  are  more  graceful  in  type,  yet  full  solid  blooms, 
like  PhoebAis,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs.  J.  LeAvis,  Lord  Ludlow,  J.  R. 
Fpton,  Miss  EA'elyn  Douglas,  and  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  incurved 
Japanese,  like  Mrs.  Weeks,  Aliss  Elsie  Foulton,  Donald  McLeod, 
and  W.  R.  Church.  No  matter  hoAV  large  such  varieties  are  pro¬ 
duced,  they  are  never  regarded  as  being  coarse. 

Of  English-raised  varieties  Ave  have  a  large  number  this  season^ 
and  among.st  them  many  sterling  novelties.  To  Mr.  Godfrey, 
of  Exmouth,  belongs  the  palm  of  introducing  the  greatest 
number  of  neAv  varieties,  of  AAdiich  some  of  the  following  are  the 
best,  and  .should  be  in  everj^  collection — large  or  small. 

Bessie  Godfrey 

grOAVS  to  full  size,  has  long,  broad  seini-drooping  florets  Avhich 
curl  at  the  tips ;  the  colour,  pale  yelloAv,  deepens  considerably 
tOAAmrds  the  centre  on  the  unexpanded  florets.  This  is  a  distinct 
improAmment  upon  Madame  A^on  Andre,  and  is  likely  to  become 
a  standard  Amriety. 

Exmotjth  Crimson 

has  loosely  formed  floAvers  with  incurving  florets,  Avhich  reflex 
AA'ith  age,  thus  exposing  the  rich  surface  colouring  of  purplish 
crimson.  The  reverse  of  the  florets,  AA'hile  expanding,  is  quite 
prominent  and  iileasing — bronze  flushed  Avith  yelloAA". 

Godfrey’s  Triumph, 

Avhen  fully  deA'^elopcd,  has  graceful,  drooping  florets,  rich  ruby 
crimson  in  colour,  the  reAmrse  crimson  and  golden  yelloAv.  This 
is  quite  a  unique  colour,  and  a  full,  yet  handsome,  flower. 

Exmouth  Rwal 

is  a  magnificent  Cullingfordi,  and  for  its  colour  alone  should  be 
in  every  collection.  Masterpiece  is  Indian  red  in  colour,  the 
revei’se  of  the  florets  golden  yelloAv  flushed  AAoth  crimson.  Queen 
Alexandra  belongs  to  the  Lady  Ridgeway  type  of  flower.  It  has 
broad  reflexing  florets ;  Avhen  fully  deAwloped  in  colour  it  is 
remarkable  golden  amber,  suffused  AA'ith  terra-cotta. 

Godfrey’s  King 

I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  true  Japanese,  Avith  semi- 
drooping  florets  of  a  rich  terra-cotta  colour  flushed  Avith  amber. 
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Violet  Lady  Beaumont 

Avas  raised  by  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham, 
.-and  is  a  proiuisiug  variety:  fully  expanded  flowers  measure  8iu 
in  diameter  and  from  Sin  to  Gin  deep.  The  flat  reflexing  florets 
-are  a  deep  crimson.  In  habit  the  growth  is  all  that  could  be 
■desirable,  producing  full-sized  blos.soms  on  plants  5ft  high. 

INIns.  Greenfield 

is  easily  described  as  an  improved  Phoebus.  The  florets  are  more 
-drooping  and  po.ssess  more  grace  even  than  that  charming  variety. 

May  Vallis 

is  of  a  pleasing  tint  of  colour — rose  splashed  and  flushed  with 
purple,  which  deepens  in  later  blooms ;  the  reverse  is  silver.  The 
long  drooping  florets  have  an  irregular  twist  at  the  iioint. 

The  Princess 

-is  an  Australian  raised  variety  of  full  size ;  the  florets,  of  medium 
width,  drooping,  and  imparting  much  grace  to  the  flower,  which 
is  creamy  white  flushed  with  lilac. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett 

.is  another  Australian  seedling,  and  bearing  as  it  does  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  that  eminent  raiser  and  esteemed  man,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  that  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Some 
Avriters  have  described  it  as  being  like  the  Madame  Carnot  type, 
but  !  see  nothing  in  the  floAver  to  lead  me  to  that  conclusion.  It 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  Nellie  Pockett  in  everything  except 
-colour,  AAdiich  is  pure  yelloAV,  and  should  be  as  valuable  to  the 
■  exhibitor  as  is  that  sterling  Avhite-floAvered  variety. 

Henry  Barnes 

is  from  the  same  origin,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  Ave  have  to 
EdAA'in  Molyneux  in  colour.  The  ncAVComer  has  less  brightness- — 
more  purjile  in  the  suffusion.  The  floAver  is  distinctly  an  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  broader  florets  giving  it  a  good  impression.  A  variety 
that  is  sure  to  be  sought  after  Avhen  better  knoAvn. 

Miss  E.  Foulton 

is,  next  to  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  the  finest  variety  we  have  in  the 
-incurved  Japanese  section.  The  florets  are  broad  regularly,  yet 
not  too  closely,  incuiwe,  building  up  a  full-sized  solid  bloom. 
Pure  Avhite  in  colour.  The  smallest  collection  should  contain  this 
A'ariety. 

W.  II .  Church 

AA'as  sent  over  here  last  year  from  Australia,  and  has  fully  come 
up  to  the  high  exiiectation  formed  of  it  then.  As  an  incurved 

•  Japanese  Tt  stands  high  in  the  list.  Well  developed  blooms 
measure  Sin  in  diameter,  and,  Avhat  is  important  in  an  exhibition 
floAver,  the  depth  is  consistent  Avith  its  breadth.  When  unfolding, 
the  chestnut  reverse  florets  are  tipped  Avith  silver ;  the  inside,  or 
sruface,  colour  is  ruby  red.  The  plant  groAvs  vigorously  and  is  of 

•  dwarf  habit. 


Amongst  Avhite-floAvered  Amrieties  Madame  HerreAvege  is  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  florets  droop  Avhen  expanding,  twisting  with  age 
at  the  point,  aaTucIi  are  characteristics  Avliich  go  to  prove  its 
doubtful  origin — sport  from  Australie.  The  colour  is  Avhite, 
flushed  Avith  rich  cream  or  the  palest  of  primrose  in  the  centre, 
Avhich  naturally  passes  off  with  age.  In  any  case  it  is  an 
acquisition. 

Donald  McLeod 

I  saw  in  Edinburgh,  and  as  there  seen  it  is  a  magnificent  addition. 
It  has  long,  broad,  drooping  florets,  Avhich  curl  slightly  at  the 
tip.  The  colour — yelloAV  lined  and  speckled  Avith  purplish  crimson 
— is  very  pleasing. 

Henry  Stowe 

is  an  English  raised  variety,  sometimes  seen  as  a  perfect  in- 
curA’ed  Japanese,  and  at  other  times  it  is  a  charming  drooping 
petalled  variety.  In  either  form  it  is  deserving  of  attention, 
groAving,  as  it  does,  to  a  full  size.  The  colour  is  pleasing— Avhite- 
edged  and  flushed  AAutli  purple. 

Ethel  Fitzroy 

is  of  full  size,  with  a  rich  yelloAV  amber  tint.  The  semi-drooping 
florets  incurve  at  the  tip.  I  would  strongly  advise  all  exhibitors 
to  procure  this  variety.  Kimberley  is  in  some  instances  an 
incurved  Japanese,  Avhile  in  others  it  is  distinctly  reflexed, 
perhaps  OAving  to  age.  The  medium  sized  florets  are  golden 
yellow  flushed  Avith  bronze.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Collins  belongs  to  the 
incurA'ed  Japanese  section,  being  silvery  peach  in  colour. 

Madame  Paolo  Radaelli 

also  belongs  to  the  incurving  Japanese  type,  Avith  a  rosy  pink 
tint  of  colour.  Mrs.  J.  Cleeve  is  a  floAver  of  good  depth,  Avith  a 
rose-coloured  surface  and  a  yellow  revei’se.  A  full  reflexed 
floAver,  making  a  good  addition  to  tliat  type. 

Master  C.  Seymour 

reminds  one  vei-y  much  of  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler  in  its  formation  of 
floret  and  build  of  flower.  The  colour  on  the  reverse  is  chestnut 
bronze  with  a  surface  of  deep  red. 

Snoavdrift 

is  a  loosely  incurving  Japanese  variety  of  a  pure  white  tint. 
Major  Plumbe  belongs  to  the  incurved  Japanese  section,  Avith  a 
inch  orange  yelloAv  tint. 


INIarquis  V.  Venosta 

in  colour  is  rose  shaded  Avith  silvery  Avhite.  The  florets  are  bifur¬ 
cated  at  the  tip.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thornycroft  has  narroAV  reflexing 
florets,  forming  a  deep  yet  compact  bloom.  The  colour  is  pleasing 
— red  and  yelloAv  or  apricot. 

Ella  Hexheimer 

has  the  loAver  lialf  of  the  floAver  a  rosy  striped  purple  Avitli  the 
centre  rich  yelloAv.  The  florets  are  hii’sute  at  the  tips. 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham. 

Avas  sent  over  last  year,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  sterling 
variety.  The  florets  so  reflex  as  to  shoAV  the  silvery  mauve  colour 
to  perfection.  It  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Barkley  Avhen  seen  in  a 
reflexed  condition.  In  Mrs.  Mileham  this  is  its  natural  style  of 
opening,  hence  its  value. — Edwin  Molyneux. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Chrysanthemum  NeAV  Year’s  Gift. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bum,  head  gardener,  Sherdley  Hall,  St.  Helen’s, 
Lancashire,  Avrites:  “I  Avould  like  to  point  to  a  valuable  late 
Chrj’santhemum,  viz.,  NeAV  Year’s  Gift,  Avhich  I  think  could  not 
very  Avell  be  beaten.  It  is  in  perfect  floAver  Avith  me  at  the 
present  time  (February  3),  and  keeps  Avell  Avhen  cut.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Avhite  and  of  good  substance,  and  comes  in  very  handy 
at  present,  Avhen  floAvers  are  so  scarce.” 

- - 


Forwarding  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  Irises. 

( Concluded  from  “Forcing  Jlulhsf  page  458. J 

Tlianks  to  the  greater  amount  of  light  Avliich  the  fast  lengthen¬ 
ing  days  give,  the  foiuvarding  of  bulbs  and  other  plants  noAV  be¬ 
comes  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  always  provided  that,  in 
the  case  of  bulbs,  a  good  amount  of  top  growth  has  been  made 
before  they  are  taken  into  heat.  During  the  last  fortnight  we 
have  been  cutting  fine  floAvers  of  Tulip  Yellow  Prince  by  the 
hundred,  and  we  certainly  look  upon  it  as  being  one  of  the  best 
yelloAv  A’arieties  Avhich  can  be  groAvn  to  supply  floAvers  during  the 
last  two  Aveeks  of  Januai-y  and  throughout  February.  In  many 
cases,  Avhen  cut,  the  floAvers  and  stalks  Avere  15in  in  length,  and 
Tulips  Avith  long  stalks  are  always  appreciated  at  this  season. 
We  groAV  all  bulbs  intended  to  supply  cut  floAvers  in  boxes.  They 
are  started  by  placing  the  boxes  under  a  stage  in  a  house,  Avhere 
a  temperature  of  GOdeg  is  maintained.  The  pipes  to  heat  the 
house  run  under  the  stage,  and  by  fixing  a  mat  in  front,  at 
points  where  the  bulbs  are  placed,  the  heat  is  conserved,  and  a 
daily  syringing  causes  them  to  start  freely.  When  groAvth  is 
about  3in  in  length,  the  boxes  are  removed  to  a  bed  Avhere  there 
is  bottom  heat,  and  a  movable  light  above.  When  placed  in  this 
position,  the  ground  is.  slightly  darkened  for  a  time,  and  by 
degrees  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  the  top  of  the  frame  being 
eventually  removed.  In  this  Avay  the  long-stalked  Tulips  referred 
to  have  been  groAvn.  When  bright  Aveather  occurs,  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  onward  the  boxes* are  remoA'ed  to  a  cool  house  as  soon  as 
the  flower  buds  are  fully  developed,  and  before  they  begin  to 
open.  In  their  cool  quarters  they  can  be  shaded,  and  a  feAv 
days’  sojourn  here  helps  to  give  substance  to  both  flowers  and 
leaves. 

Entil  the  beginning  of  February  the  Tulips  groAvn  to  supply 
pot  plants  may  be  groAvn  in  boxes,  and  the  pots  “  made  up  ”  Avhen 
the  floAvers  are  fully  developed ;  but  as  such  plants  need  to  be 
more  sturdy  than  those  grown  to  supply  cut  floAvers,  the  boxes 
I  containing  them  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  as  soon  as  free 
groAvth  is  being  made.  From  February  ouAvard  it  is  better  to 
rely  upon  bulbs  wliich  Avere  potted  into  their  floAvei'ing  pots  the 
previous  autumn,  as,  Avhen  no  transplanting  has  to  be  done,  the 
flowers  have  more  substance,  and  last  longer.  If  the  pots  can  bo 
placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  have  good  attention  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Avatering,  grand  potfuls  may  be  groAvn.  Throughout 
February,  if  Tulips  are  started  under  a  stage,  they  will  generally 
succeed  a  week  or  ten  days  after,  on  an  ordinai-y  stage,  in  an 
intermediate  house  Avithout  the  aid  of  bottom  heat.  Much,  hoAv- 
;  ever,  depends  upon  the  Aveather,  as  chiring  that  month  it  is 
sometimes  so  cold  and  dull  that  sharp  forcing  is  necessai*y.  When 
Marcli  comes  in  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse  suits 
them  admirably.  Proserpine  has  also  been  particularly  good  with 
us  tliis  year,  and  it  supplies  a.  much  needed  colour,  that  is, 
salmon  pink.  Among  doubles,  Tournesol  and  Duke  of  York  are 
favourites,  Avith  La  Candeur  to  supply  floAvers  at  Easter.  The 
choice  named  varieties  obtained  in  collecting  should  be  brought 
on  steadily  for  floAvering  in  March. 

The  single  Van  Sion  is  a  good  Daffodil  for  early  forcing.  Ours 
are  just  over,  and  the  double  form  is  just  showing  floAver.  We 
use  no  bottom  heat  for  Daffodils,  but  just  start  them  under  the 
’  stage,  and  when  they  are  growing  freely  stand  them  on  it.  A 
little’too  much  bottom  heat,  or,  indeed,  too  much  heat  of  any 
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description,  will  quickly  cause  the  flowers  to  go  blind.  A  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  from  oSdeg  to  GOdeg  suits  them  well  till  the 
flower  stems  begin  to  lengthen  ;  more  heat  may  then  be  applied. 
I  often  wonder  why  Narcissus  poeticus  ornatus  is  not  forced  more 
largely.  Many  are  content  to  get  flowers  in  March,  yet  we  in¬ 
variably  begin  to  cut  at  the  beginning  of  February.  [The 
ordinary  N.  poeticus  is  selling  freely  in  Covent  Garden,  and  has 
been  for  three  weeks. — Ed.]  The  bulbs  are  placed  in  boxes  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  earliest  batch  is  placed  under  glass  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Daffodils.  N.  p.  ornatus  will,  in  fact,  bear 
sharper  forcing  than  Daffodils.  Sir  Watkin,  Golden  Spur,  and 
Horsefieldi  are  grand  Narcissi  if  subjected  to  moderate  forcing 
only,  and  if  the.y  are  in  flower  by  the  end  of  February,  that  is 
usually  early  enough. 

With  the  advent  of  bright  weather  all  forced  bulbs  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  quantities  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  the  soil 
should  be  a  nerfect  network  of  roots,  and  if  too  little  water  is 
given,  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is  greatly  diminished.  A  little 
soot  water  or  other  liquid  manure  given  occasionally  helps  to 
give  high  colour  to  both  flowers  and  foliage,  and  also  to  im¬ 
prove  the  substance  of  both  :  for,  althougli  a  good  bulb  contains 
the  ijerfectly  formed  plant  in  the  embryo,  vet,  as  development 
takes  place,  feeding  will  help  to  give  the  highest  vigour  to  every 
part. 

Spanish  Irises  are  always  appreciated  for  using  as  cut  flowers, 
as  their  quaint  and  brilliant  beauty  appeal  to  some,  quite  as 
much  as  the  more  aristocratic  Orchid.  They  will  not,  however, 
bear  much  forcing.  If  a  batch  is  now  placed  in  a  house  where  a 
gentle  heat  only  is  kept  regularly  in  the  pipes,  they  should  be  in 
flower  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April.  I  find  that  they 
like  constant  ventilation;  if  kept  in  a  close  temperature,  they 
often  get  very  thin  and  weak,  but  with  the  same  amount  of  heat 
in  the  hot  water  pipes,  and  the  regular  current  of  air.  they  succeed 
well.  An  occasional  syringing  during  bright  weather  is  also 
beneficial,  and  should  green  fly  attack  them,  as  it  often  will,  fumi¬ 
gating  should  be  resorted  to,  as  there  are  few  plants  more  easily 
ruined  by  this  well  known  gardeners’  foe  than  the  Spanish  Iris. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  forcing  of  a  few  German  Irises,  whose 
rhizomes  start  freely  in  a  temperature  of  GOdeg. — Plantsman. 

- - 

Seasonable  Hints. 

staking  Trees. 

Let  all  newly  planted  trees  be  -well  and  properly  .secured 
from  the  spring  winds.  If  any  large  trees  have  been  removed 
arid  planted,  three  strong  stakes  should  be  placed  in  a 
triangular,  sloping  po.sition,  meeting  at  the  top,  so  as  when 
tied  to  be,  as  it  were,  embracing  the  tree.  In  this  position,  which¬ 
ever  way  the  wind  blows,  there  will  be  a  stake  to  resist  its 
power,  which,  on  a  large-headed  tree,  iS  always  great.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  having  three  stakes,  to  keep  the  tree  firm 
and  its  roots  quiet.  For  all  moderate-sized  trees  one  stake  will 
be  sufficient,  if  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  Trees  and  shrubs 
planted  early  in  autumn — if  .staked  then — w^ill  now  require 
examining,  and  .should  either  any  of  the  stakes  have  blown 
loose,  or  the  ties  have  become  .slack,  let  the  stakes  be  fresh 
driven  in  and  the  ties  renewed,  always  remembering  to  place 
some  substance,  such  as  a  hay-band,  between  the  .stakes  and 
the  trees  to  preserve  the  bark  from  being  rubbed  off  or 
injured. 

Attention  to  Walks. 

All  walks  that  do  not  require  renewing  should  now  be 
weeded,  well  swept,  and  frequently  rolled,  to  make  them 
firm,  smooth,  and  even  ;  after  frost  the  gravel  is  apt  to  stick  to 
the  roller.  To  prevent  this,  let  the  operator  put  on  a  water¬ 
proof  overcoat,  and,  while  a  gentle  shower  is  falling,  take  the 
roller  and  draw  it  over  the  walk  several  times.  The  rain  will 
wash  the  gravel  off  the  roller,  and  effectually  prevent  it  stick¬ 
ing.  Rolling,  while  the  rain  is  falling,  will  crush  in  the  larger 
pebbles,  as  the  rain  will  soften  the  understratum,  to  allow 
that  effect  to  take  place.  This  crushing,  rolling  opeiution,  if 
frequently  performed,  will  also  help  to  destroy,  or  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  mosses — those  sad  disfigurers  of  gravel  walks. 
The  above  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  our  amateur 
readers  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  roller.  No  good  garden, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  without  one.  Our  cottage  friends,  perhaps, 
may  have  some  kind  neighbour  that  will  lend  them  a  roller 
occasionally  for  their  walks  also.  Should  any  pebbles  be  so 
large  that  the  roller  will  not  crush  them  in,  take  a  rammer, 
such  as  the  paviors  use,  only  not  quite  so  large,  and,  with  this 
instrument,  beat  down  these  large  stones  to  the  level  of  the 
walk  :  then  run  the  roller  over  the  walk,  and  all  will  be  even 
alike.  We  have  frequently  practised  the  rolling  of  gravel 
walks  during  a  shower,  and  always  found  it  to  answer  admirably 
in  preventing  the  gravel  adhering  to  the  roller  and  making 
it  set  firmly,  and  become  an  even  smooth  walk. 


Trenching  and  Digging. 

These  operations  may  yet  be  performed  in  the  flower- 
garden,  where  the  beds  are  empty  of  flower  roots,  that  is,  if  our 
plan  of  having  the  beds  filled  with  evergreens  in  pots  has  not 
been  adopted.  I'he  plan  to  do  this  well  and  effectually  is  to., 
remove  all  the  soil  out  of  each  bed  to  the  depth  of  IGin  or  18in. 
If  the  soil  be  poor  or  exhausted  take  it  all  away,  and  entirely 
renew  the  bed  with  fresh  soil.  Flowers  mostly,  love  a  light  and 
rather  rich  soil.  The  follov.'ing  compost  will  suit  the  generality 
of  flowers,  usually  grown  in  masses  of  one  variety,  in  each  bed;. 
One-half  of  turfy  loam  from  a  common  or  old  hilly  pasture 
(this  should  be  at  least  twelve  months  laid  up  in  a  heap  and 
regularly  turned  over  once  a  month,  for  that  time,  before 
u.sing) ;  sandy  peat,  one-quarter ;  very  much  decayed  cowdung. 
and  leaves,  one-quai*ter ;  with  as  much  river  .sand  as  will  give 
the  whole  a  .sandy  texture.  To  make  this  perfectly  plain,  we 
will  describe  the  compost  as  consisting  of  two  barrowloads  of 
loam,  one  barrowload  of  .sandy  peat,  half  a  barrowload  of  cow- 
dung,  and  the  .same  quantity'  of  rotten  leaves,  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  .sand — perhaps  a  bushel  of  sand  to  the  above  quantities 
would  be  enough,  or  less  would  do  if  the  loam  and  peat  are 
naturally  sandy.  At  the  bottom  of  each  bed  put  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  compost,  which  may  be  picked  out  for  that  purpose. 
The  old  soil  will  be  useful  for  vegetable  crops,  and  may  be 
wheeled  at  once  into  the  kitchen  garden.  When  the  soil  of  the 
beds  is  once  thoroughly  renew'ed,  as  above  described,  it  will  last 
several  years,  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  dung  or  rotten 
leaves  annually.  The  soil  in  the  beds  ought  to  be  filled  in  so 
high  as  to  allow'  for  settling.  When  all  the  beds  are  filled,  if 
they  are  on  the  lawn,  let  the  edges  be  neatly  cut  with  a  sharp 
edging  knife,  and  the  turf  that  is  cut  off  taken  to  the  compost 
yard  to  decay.  It  will  make  good  loam  for  various  potting  pur¬ 
poses.  The  beds  will  now  require  no  more  attention  till  the  time- 
arrives  to  plant  the  flowers. 

Violets. 

Continue  to  cover  up  every  night,  and  give  air  on  all  mild 
days.  Keep  a  good  look  out  for  slugs,  as  they  are  very  fond  of 
making  a  meal  of  those  favourite  flowers.  Let  the  flowers  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  blown.  By  doing  this  con¬ 
stantly.  you  will  strengthen  the  conning  blooms.  Should  several 
sunny  days  succeed  each  other  they  will  require  water.  When¬ 
ever  you  observe  this,  have  some  soft  water,  about  as*w'arm  as 
new  milk.  Do  not  give  them  a  mere  dribbling  only,  but  a  right 
good  soaking,  that  will  thoroughly  wet  the  soil  and  go  down  to> 
the  roots  effectually.  This  good  watering  will  cause  them  to  send 
up  fine,  large,  well-coloured  flowers.  The  operation  will  them 
not  need  to  be  so  often  repeated,  for  when  too  often  done  there 
is  danger  of  damping  off  the  flowers.  Watering  should  now  be 
always  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  fine,  warm  days.  It 
may  happen  that  the  green  fly  will  make  its  appearance.  As  soon 
as  you  see  them,  even  in  small  numbers,  procure  some  tobacco- 
— or  tobacco  paper— and  fill  the  frame,  or  pit,  with  its  smoke. 
Do  this  carefully,  or  you  may  scorch  the  leaves.  Never  allow 
the  tobacco  to  blaze;  if  you  do  your  Violets  will  suffer  for  it. 

It  is  easily  prevented  by  damping  the  tobacco  just  enough  to- 
prevent  that  effect.  The  red  spider  is  also  very  fond  of  Violet 
leaves,  and  if  allowed  to  go  ahead  will  almost  destroy  them — at 
least  prevent  them  from  flowering  .satisfactorily.  This  is  a  far- 
more  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with  than  the  green  fly, 
and  ten  times  more  destructive.  It  is  also  more  difiScult  either  to- 
prevent  or  to  get  rid  of.  Yet  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  your  crop- 
of  Violet  flowers  will  be  very  meagre. 

Forcing  Roses. 

The  first  lot  will  now  be  showing  flowers,  and  should  be 
attended  to  closely,  with  moderate  waterings.  At  every  third- 
application  of  water  mix  a  small  portion  of  guano  in  the  water, 
or  some  manure  water  made  with  cowdung — both  excellent 
fertilisers  for  the  Rose  forced  iff  pots.  Should  any  worm-casts 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  pots,  apply  clear  lime 
vater.  This  will  destroy,  without  injuring  the  plants.  '  The 
green  fly  will  also  make  its  appearance,  and  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  the  same  means  as  that  mentioned  above  for 
Violets.  The  red  spider  is  also  fond  of  Rose  leaves.  Use  the 
syringe  freely  to  keep  him  within  bounds.  Look  also  for 
maggots  in  the  buds,  and  crush  them  vdth  the  fingers.  All  these 
enemies  require  constant  watchfulness  t-o  keep  them  from- 
destroying  what  all  your  pains  are  put  forth  to  obtain — healthy 
plants  and  full  handsome  flowers.  Some  more  pots  of  Roses 
ought  now  to  be  taken  in,  to  insure  a  succession  of  blooms.  Place 
them  at  first  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  or  pit,  giving  but 
little  water  for  the  first  fortnight.  The  roots  will,  by  that  time, 
have  begun  to  put  out  rootlets  (young,  roots),  and  -will  be  able 
now  to  take  up  nourishment  for  the  springing,  buds.  You  may 
then  give  water  more  freely.  The  heat  for  forcing  Roses  should 
be  55deg  by  day  and  oOdeg  by  night.  With  sun  heat  it  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  GOdeg,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  air  on  at 
the  same  time.  Any  higher  temperature  w'ould  cause  them  to> 
draw  up  weakly  and  the  flower  buds  to  drop  off. — G.  G. 
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Cyprlpedlum  x  Venus,  Oakwood  variety. 

Hybridisation  is  working  wonders  with  Cypripediuins,  for 
witli  tliem  tlie  change  from  more  or  less  dull  combinations  of 
colours  to  the  lighter  shades  and  the  variety  of  well-defined  tones 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  with  any  other  Orchidaceous 
genus.  The  Oakwood  variety  of  Cypripedium  Venus  was  shown 
in  public  for  the  first  time  on  January  28,  1902,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  when  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  the  novelty  a  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficate.  The  successful  hybridiser  and  possessor  in  this  instance 
is  Norman  C.  Cookson.  Ksq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Win.  Mui-ray), 
Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northumberland.  Though  not  a  large  flower 
(see  illustration  on  page  123),  it  is  yet  most  chaste,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  soft  in  colour,  as  is  natural  from  the  parentage 
C.  insigne  Sanderse  x  C.  niveum. 

No  hybrid  Orchid  (or  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  shall  we  say  ?)  has 
received  such  marked  attention 
*'and  admiration  as  this  did  for  a 
long  while,  according  to  our  ex¬ 
perience.  The  lip  is  creamy  with 
a  suspicion  of  greenish  shade ; 
the  forward  curving  petals  are 
paler  still,  and  dotted  all  over 
with  reddish  spots ;  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  wavy  edged  like  the 
petals,  v'ith  white  margin  and 
tinged  green  towards  the  centre, 
being  also  spotted.  The  foliage 
is  greyish,  with  dark  green  reticu¬ 
lation.  The  plant,  which  bore 
one  flower,  was  removed  at  an 
early  hour,  the  flower  having 
been  cut  off.  We  trust  that 
some  other  hybrids  of  a  like 
nature  to  Cypripedium  Venus, 

Oakwood  variety,  will  continue  to 
appear  from  Mr.  Cookson’s  hands. 

Oncidiums. 

(Concluded  from  page  76.) 

O.  Forbesi  is  a  splendid  species 
belonging  to  the  O.  crispum  set, 
its  large  and  richly  coloured 
flowers  making  it  a  favourite 
everywhere.  Unfortunately  it 
shows  a  disposition  to  give  way 
after  it  has  been  in  cultivation  a 
few  years,  often  flowering  itself 
to  death.  The  colour  is  a  rich 
glossy  chestnut  brown,  with  a 
bright  yellow  wavy  margin,  and 
the  blossoms  occur  on  large, 
many-flowered  spikes.  O.  Gard¬ 
ner!  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but 
stronger  growing  species. 

In  O.  hsematochilum  we  have  a 
totally  different  plant,  bulbless, 
with  large  and  handsomely  spotted 

leaves  and  showy  flowers.  With  this  may  be  grouped 
O.  Lanceanum,  a  similar  and  equally  beautiful  species.  To  do 
these  well  a  fairly  hot  and  moist  house  is  essential,  and  only  a 
moderate  thickness  of  compost,  this  consisting  principally  of 
sphagnum  and  crocks.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  ripen 
the  growth  of  these  plants  in  autumn,  as  the  leaves  act  in  much 
the  -same  way  as  the  pseudo-bulb  of  other  species,  and  unless 
they  are  well  consolidated  they  drop  off  wholesale  in  winter. 

O.  macranthum  and  its  allies,  O.  serratum,  O.  loxense, 
0.  hastiferum,  and  others  are  too  numerous  to  describe  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  all  are  worthy  of  inclusion,  their  culture  being  briefly 
noted  above.  Wherever  possible,  the  long  spikes  should  be 
allowed  to  hang  loosely  and  gracefully  among  other  plants,  half 
their  beauty  being  spoilt  if  tied  up  to  stakes,  as  is  frequently 
done.  The  small  side  shoots  of  flowers  may  be  cut  separately 
and  la.st  well  in  water,  but  if  the  entire  spike  is  cut  it  soon  fades. 
0.  ornithorhynchum  is  a  compact  growing  little  plant,  bearing 
spikes  of  small  rosy-purple  flowers  in  great  profusion.  There  is 
also  an  albino  form  of  this,  with  only  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  It  is  rather  rare. 
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O.  phymatochilum  bears  comparatively  small  flowers,  but 
very  freely,  upon  large  feathery  spikes.  Its  blossoms  are 
creamy  white  or  pale  yellow  barred  with  brown,  and  it  thrives 
in  an  intermediate  house.  O.  praetextum  is  a  fine  species  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crispum  group,  and  bearing  many-flowered  spikes  of 
golden  yellow  and  brown  flowers.  O.  sarcodes  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  -species,  its  showy  spikes  of  bright  yellow  blossoms 
brightening  up  the  intermediate  house  in  early  spring.  Like 
all  Brazilian  Orchids,  it  must  have  plenty  of  light  on  all  sides 
and  all  the  year  round:  consequently  it  thrives  best  in  small 
receptacles  that  can  be  suspended  close  to  the  roof  glass.  It 
should  never  be  dried  at  the  root  and  never  over-watered,  even 
in  summer,  though  owing  to  the  small  pans  or  baskets  in  which 
it  is  grown,  moisture  will  be  rather  frequently  needed. 

O.  tigrinum  is  a  grand  cool-house  species,  with  large  sweetly 
scented  blossoms  produced  on  stiff  erect  spikes.  Usually  it  i.s 
very  free  flowering,  but  I  have  known  specimens  remain  flower¬ 
less  for  years,  for  no  apparent  reason,  as  other  plants  in  the 
same  house  and  treated  exactly  alike  flowered  with  freedom.  It 
does  well  treated  similarlv  to  Odontoglossums.  Usually  regarded 
by  botanists  as  a  variety  of  this  species  is  Odontoglossuin 
splendidum.  The  blossoms  of  this  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  O.  tigrinum,  but  here  the  resemblance  ends,  as  both 
the  habit  and  cultural  requirements  are  different. 

Last  on  the  list,  but  one 
of  the  fine.st  of  all,  is  the 
superb  O.  varicosum.  This, 
and  its  variety  Rogersi,  pro¬ 
duce  -splendid  racemes  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months  if  suffi¬ 
cient  plants  are  grown,  and  it  has 
also  the  merit  of  easy  culture. 
The  best  po.sition  for  it  is  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  moderatelj' 
heated  house,  the  roots  being 
confined  to  rough  blocks  or 
baskets,  with  only  a  thin  sur¬ 
facing  of  compost.  In  this  brief 
list  many  grand  species  have 
necessarily  been  omitted,  my  idea 
being  rather  to  mention  the  most 
useful  from  a  garden  point  of 
view.  Those  who  wish  for  special 
inforniation  on  any  of  those  left 
out,  or  fuller  details  of  those  in¬ 
cluded,  are  invited  to  send  to  our 
Editor,  who  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  see  that  they  are 
forthcoming.  As  it  is,  my  note 
is  already  over-long,  but  my 
excuse  must  be  the  great  scope 
offered  by  this  grand  genus,  com¬ 
prising,  as  it  does,  many  of  the 
most  graceful  Orchids  in  ex¬ 
istence. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

Although  the  season  is  not  yet 
far  advanced,  yet  a  number  of 
Orchids  will  be  showing  young 
growths.  It  is  a  sign,  of  course, 
that  the  plants  are  waxing  up,  as 
it  were,  after  their  winter’s  rest, 
but  to  meet  this  with  an  increased 
supply  of  water  to  the  roots  will 
not  be  good  policy.  So  far  the 
latter  are  in  most  cases  still  at 
rest,  and  the  nutriment  for  the 
young  shoots  is  obtained  from  the  old  pseudo-bulbs.  When  these 
are  in  need  of  increased  supplies  of  moisture  they  will  show 
it  by  pushing  out  a  new  set  of  roots  at  their  base,  and  until 
these  are  increased  water  supply  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than 
good. 

Plants  badly  treated  in  autumn  by  sudden  and  overdiying 
at  the  roots,  often  show  their  dislike  to  the  treatment  by  push¬ 
ing  young  roots  in  winter,  and  these  are  they  that  are  most 
trouble  when  starting.  I  have  mentioned  no  kind  in  par¬ 
ticular,  but  Dendrobiums  in  many  cases  are  ill-treated  this  way, 
and  with  a  view  to  setting  things  right  the  grower  is  apt  to 
water  rather  freely,  consequently  the  young  leads  damp  off 
wholesale.  Nothing  will  save  them  then ;  when  once  they  start 
to  damp  the  growths  are  lost,  and  back  breaks  have  to  be 
depended  upon.  A  day  or  two  without  water  never  yet  hurt 
any  healthy  Orchid,  but  a  single  overdose  of  moisture  at  this 
time  of  year  may  do  incalculable  harm. 

All  this  is  equally  true  of  newly  imported  as  well  as  estab¬ 
lished  specimens,  though  in  the  case  of  the  former  there  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  much  compost  to  hold  the  moisture,  so  the 
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danger  is  less.  Speaking  of  imported  plants,  a  point  often  over¬ 
looked  is  the  undoubted  liking  that  most  of  these  have  for  a 
little  more  heat  than  established  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
A  newly  imported  plant  of,  say,  Odontoglossum  crispum  may, 
for  the  first  year,  have  at  least  lOdeg  more  heat  than  a  fully 
established  one,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

For  although  a  plant  may  live,  and  apparently  be  healthy, 
unless  it  takes  with  a  will  to  its  adopted  home  the  first  year,  in 
all  probability  it  never  will.  A  free  growth  means  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  vigorous  root  action,  hence  the  advantage  of  the  more 
exciting  temperature  at  first.  It  will  wake  up  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  plant,  and  enable  it  to  make  the  most  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Speaking  generally.  Orchids  at  this  time  of  year  are 
overwatered  at  the  roots  and  underwatered  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  aim  must  be  to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible. — H.  R.  II. 


Onion  Cultnre. 


The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Onion,  and  the 
country  it  originated  from,  its  real  native  country,  have  not 
been  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa, 
as  the  Egvptians  cultivated  it  three  thousand  years  ago, 
and,  of  course,  do  so  still.  It  is  well  known  that  Onions  are 
grown  in  first  class  condition  in  Spain,  and  large  quantities 
are  imported  to  this  country,  and  usually  find  a  ready  sale. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  for  instance  the  midland 
counties.  Onions  are  grown  so  extensively  that  in  autumn 
a  large  fair  is  held,  called  the  Birmingham  Onion  Fair, 
where  splendid  English  grown  examples  may  be  seen. 
Good  Onions  of  medium  and  large  size  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  especially  when  the  bulbs  are  so  ripe  and  firm  that 
they  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  believe,  but  will 
not  absolutely  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  large  quantities  of 
Onions  are  shipped  to  the  ports  of  this  country,  and 
foreigners  then  place  them  together  in  convenient  “ropes,” 
which  are  then  hawked  about  the  streets  of  large  towns  and 
sold. 

Of  course,  “  roping  ”  is  also  done  by  salesmen  in  this 
country,  and  at  the  fair  above  alluded  to.  It  is  an  excellent 
practice,  inasmuch  as  it  offers  good  convenience  for  storing 
by  hanging  them  up  in  a  cool,  airy  place.  The  practice  is 
not  so  general  as  formerly,  because  Onions  will  keep  well 
by  other  methods  of  storing,  especially  if  well  grown  and 
properly  ripened,  as  they  should  be  to  keep  from  September 
to  the  following  spring. 

Onions  require  to  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  of  a  deep  and 
fertile  charactej.  A  good  position  in  the  garden  should  be 
chosen  for  the  bed,  trenching  deeply  in  the  autumn,  and 
working  into  the  ground  plenty  of  strong  manure,  for  Onions 
are  deep  rooting  plants,  and  find  much  sustenance  from  the 
subsoil  when  the  summer  is  hot  and  dry.  When  the  lower 
strata  of  soil  is  well  manured,  and  the  surface  left  rough 
and  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  ground  may  be  cultivated 
further  as  soon  as  the  surface  dries  in  spring.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  work  it  over  with  a  fork  early  in  February,  adding  a 
dressing  of  soot  and  wood  ashes,  which  will  materially  enrich 
the  surface,  and  assist  in  bringing  it  to  a  good  tilth.  When 
the  surface  is  again  workable,  break  down  the  lumpy  par¬ 
ticles,  and  make  the  whole  tolerably  fine,  firm,  and  level. 
As  soils  vary  in  character,  the  amount  of  preparation  will 
also  vary.  Wet  and  adhesive  soils  cannot  be  ready  nearly  so 
soon  as  light,  porous  soils,  and  it  is  useless  to  sow  unless 
the  surface  is  in  a  fit  condition. 

Those  who  cannot  sow  as  early  as  they  would  wish  owing 
to  the  unsuitability  of  the  soil  in  respect  of  securing  a  dry 
surface,  have  recourse  to  sowing  the  seed  in  a  box  under 
glass.  The  seed  is  sure  to  germinate,  and  with  plentv  of 
light  and  air,  the  seedlings  progress  dwarf  and  sturdily. 
They  may  be  gradually  hardened  off  and  planted  out  in 
April,,  at  the  required  distance  apart.  Larger  Onions  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way  than  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground. 

Autumn  sowing  provides  strong  plants,  which  may 
be  thinned  and  transplanted  in  April,  on  ground  prepared 
as  before  recommended. 

In  sowing  Onion  seed  deep  drills  must  be  avoided.  I 
find  that  pressing  the  drills  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  run¬ 
ning  it  carefully  along  by  the  side  of  a  tightly-stretched  line, 
is  the  best  method.  If  the  ground  has  been  made  fine  on 
the  surface  the  drills  will  be  even  in  depth  and  smooth. 
The  proper  depth  is  Jin.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  which  saves 
seed  and  lessens  the  labour  of  thinning,  and  does  not  imperil 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  by  their  having  to  advance  in  a 
much  too  crowded  condition  before  it  is  possible  to  reduce 


their  number.  The  final  thinning  out  may  be  to  6in  apart, 
priving  more  room  where  the  bulbs  are  expected  to  swell  to 
a  large  size.  Weeds  between  the  rows  and  among  the 
plants  must  be  kept  down  by  hand-picking  or  light  Dutch 
hoeings.  Light  dustings  of  soot  are  good  to  promote 
growth  and  to  prevent  the  Onion  fly  depositing  eggs  at 
the  base  of  the  bulbs. 

When  in  full  growth  liquid  manure  made  from  stable, 
cow,  or  hen  manure  may  be  given  the  beds  ;  soot  water  is 
good,  as  is  also  guano  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  loz 
to  the  gallon.  When  the  growth  of  the  plants  requires 
more  stimulating,  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  given,  Joz  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Most  of  the  advertised  manures  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  should  be  applied  according  to  the  directions  sup¬ 
plied.  Ailsa  Craig  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  is  a 
leading  variety.  It  is  possible  to  grow  bulbs  over  Slbs  in 
weight.  Sutton’s  Al  is  also  a  large  Onion,  and  may  be 
grown  over  2lbs  in  weight.  Other  excellent  varieties  are 
Magnum  Bonum,  Lord  Keeper,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Rous- 
ham  Park  Hero,  James’  Long  Keeping.  For  pickling,  the 
Silver-skinned  is  the  best. — E.  D.  S. 


Growing  Horseradish. 

DiflBculties  often  arise  in  the  culture  of  Horseradish,  and  the 
supply  of  serviceable  roots  often  runs  short  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that,  once  planted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  again.  For 
several  reasons  it  is,  however,  best  to  have  the  cultivation  of  the 
root  entirely  under  control,  because  better  roots  are  obtainable, 
the  ground  can  be  properly  cultivated,  kept  clean,  and  limited 
to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  establishment. 

Before  planting  Horseradish  the  ground  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  placing  manure  liberally  at  the  bottom,  and  a  fairly 
open  position  should  be  chosen.  This  having  been  done,  the 
preparation  of  the  sets  may  be  taken  in  hand.  I  like  to  secure 
straight  roots  with  a  good  crown.  They  may  be  about  Sin  long. 
Rub  or  lightly  scrape  off  the  whole  of  the  rootlets,  from  the  crown 
downwards,  to  Avithin  lin  of  the  base.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
production  of  strong  lateral  roots  from  this  main  root,  confining 
the  rooting  fibres  to  the  lower  part. 

Plant  in  lines  2ft  apart,  making  holes  with  an  iron  bar  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  admit  the  root  and  crown,  the  latter  being  a  feAv 
inches  below  the  siirface.  When  in  position,  work  the  soil 
securely  round,  and  groAvth  Avill  commence  in  due  time.  In  good 
soil  these  form  good  roots  in  twelve  months.  A  feAV  should  be 
prepared  annually  and  planted.  This  Avill  maintain  a  continuous 
supply.  All  the  culture  needed  during  summer  is  to  keep  the 
ground  elear  of  weeds,  by  occasional  hoeing,  until  the  groAvth 
has  become  dense. — S. 


Outdoor  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 


These  trees  do  not  push  the  flower  buds  quite  so  early  as 
Apricots,  but  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  prune, 
cleanse,  and  re-arrange  the  whole  of  the  trees.  Both  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  bear  the  best  and  most  reliable  erops  on  Avell 
ripened  young  growths  of  the  previous  year,  and  if  a  sufficiency 
of  these  can  be  commanded,  there  will  be  but  little  need  of  arti¬ 
ficial,  or  even  natural,  spurs,  though  the  latter  may  be  retained 
if  they  appear.  The  practice  of  pruning  these  trees  in  summer 
and  autumn  leaves  but  little,  as  a  rule,  to  be  carried  out  in 
winter.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  overhaul  the  trees,  and  cut 
out  weakly  or  worn  out  branches,  and  reduce  the  young  growths 
where  there  are  too  many  to  lay  in.  The  old  bearing  wood  of  the 
previous  season  is  invariably  cut  out  in  autumn,  but  if  any  has 
been  missed,  remove  now.  As  far  as  possible  lay  in  the  bearing 
wood  for  the  forthcoming  season  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches.  The  training  cannot  be  so  systematic  and  regular 
when  the  growths  are  ti'ained  on  the  under  side  as  well.  It  may 
not  always  be  possible,  however,  to  do  this.  If  full  length  shoots 
cannot  be  laid  in,  they  may  be  shortened  ;  but  this  must  be  done 
either  at  a  triple  bud  or  a  single  bud.  It  is  desirable  to  shorten 
the  points  of  unripe  shoots.  Before  fastening  in  the  branches 
and  shoots  they  should  be  well  dressed  with  some  insecticide. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  with  the  young  shoots  when 
applying  the  insecticide,  using  a  brush,  and  working  from  the 
base  of' the  shoot  to  the  point.  The  larger  branches  and  trunk 
can  be  more  readily  dealt  with.  A  good  solution  for  dressing 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  consists  of  softsoap  dissolved 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  2oz  to  the  gallon,  adding  a  handful  of 
sulphur,  first  mixing  it  into  a  paste  with  water ;  or  a  mixture  of 
Gishurst  compound  6oz  to  the  gallon  of  water  may  be  employed. 
The  solution  may  be  sprayed  on  the  trees,  or,  if  preferred, 
thickened  with  a  little  clay  and  soot,  to  bring  it  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  paint,  then  applying  with  a  painter’s  brush.  The 
ad\"ertised  insecticides  are  also  good. — S.  P. 
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An  Unfruitful  Old  Mulberry  Tree. 

Like  the  Fig  tree,  the  Mulberry  is  a  dioecious  plant,  a 
member  of  that  great  division  in  which  the  floral  sexes  are 
ordained  to  dwell  apart,  each  plant  or  tree  bearing  but  one  form, 
male  or  female.  Fig  and  Mulberry  trees  alike  will  produce  fruit 
without  any  influence  of  pollen  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  fruit  con¬ 
tains,  of  course,  no  fertile  seed.  Presmnably,  your  correspon¬ 
dent’s  Mulberry  tree  (“  J.  D.,”  January  30,  page  114)  that  “  shows 
plenty  of  flowers,”  but  no  fruit,  may  be  a  male  or  staminiferous 
plant.  Male  flowers  of  the  Mulberry  are  conspicuous  catkins, 
and  no  amount  or  spread  of  tillage  materials  could  possibly  make 
a  male  plant  bear  Mulberries  !  !  Fruits  on  the  female  tree,  when 
“in  flower,”  are  infantine  green  Mulberries,  clothed  lightly  rvith 
curly  villose  stigmas,  one  to  each  division  in  the  future  berry. 
The  Mulberry  tree  does  not  bear  in  haste,  and  if  your  correspon¬ 
dent’s  tree  is  a  male  specimen,  and  it  were  mine,  I  should,  rather 
than  cut  it  down,  try  the  experiment  of  grafting  scions  from  last 
year’s  wood  of  bearing  growth  from  a  proved  female  plant.  In 

ignorance  I  am  assuming  that  the  tree  could  be  grafted  (of 
which  I  have  had  no  experience),  but  I  know  that  the  Mulberry 
tree  sets  great  store  by  its  bark  :  and  great  arms  and  branches  of 
its  bearing  wood  often  seem  to  have  little  else  left  to  live  by — 
above  ground. — Feancis  D.  Hoener,  V.M.H. 


The  Chrysanthemum  Audit. 

Many  have,  without  doubt,  carefully  perused  the  audit  in 
the  last  issue  (page  96).  It  is  interesting,  but  perhaps  disappoint¬ 
ing.  However,  it  has  its  peculiarities,  which  are  worth  notice. 
It  is  di.sappointing  that  only  sixteen  growers  took  part  in  the 
election,  and  it  is  peculiar  that  not  one  of  these  is  either  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  or  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
they  are  not  good  growers,  for  it  must  be  ivell  known  to  most 
that  among  them  are  many  of  the  best  growers  of  the  day. 

I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  peculiar  fact.  Compared  with 
previous  audits,  the  last  is,  however,  very  interesting.  It  is 
worth  noting,  that  E.  Molyneux  still  occupies  a  good  position, 
difficult  and  tedious  as  it  is  to  grow.  It  would  have  been  best 
had  novelties  yet  to  be  sent  out  b^een  excluded  from  the  election : 
still  to  me  it  is  pleasant  to  find  seven  of  such,  and  all  of  my  own 
raising,  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Japs.  Some  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  dull  coloured,  lanky  growing  Australie  takes 
pch  a  high  position.  _  It  simply  proves  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
is  written  and  said,  size,  with  a  roughness  in  form,  counts  for 
much  more  than  refinement  and  colour.  I  am  surprised,  bearing 
this  in  mind,  that  Marquis  V.  Venosta  does  not  occupy  a  bettev 
nosition.  _  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  one  that  has  hitherto  occupied  a 
high  position  in  these  audits,  has  but  one  vote,  and  many  other 
quite  recently  popular  varieties,  such  as  Oceana,  Ella  Curtis, 
Lady  Byron,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  are  almost  “snuffed  out.” 

Many  growers  must  be  surprised  to  find  that  anyone  could 
have  the  temerity  to  exclude  Madame  Carnot  and  its  two  sports, 
viz.,  G.  W.  Warren  and  Mrs.  Mease,  from  the  best  fifty  varieties 
of  Japs.  In  other  words,  this  grower  says  he  knows  of  fifty 
varieties  which  are  superior  to  these  three.  Surely,  if  some 
growers  fail  with  these,  many  more  fail  with  M.  Chenon  de  Leche 
and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Glancing  at  the  audit  of  1894,  I  note 
Vivian  Morel  and  its  sport.  Cliarles  Davis,  were  very  near  the 
top  of  the  best  thirty-six.  These  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
best  fifty;  whilst  the  later  sport,  Lady  Hanham,  has  even  a 
better  position.  Of  sports  it  is  worth  noting  how  they  differ 
from  the  parent.  In  the  above  case  the  sport  is  preferred.  For 
Mr.  C.  H.  Payne  only  one  vote  is  recorded,  yet  its  sport, 
M.  Louis  Remy,  has  the  highest  possible,  whilst  the  white  sport, 
Mdlle.  L.  Remy,  is  not  even  mentioned.  The  yellow  sport  from 
E.  Molyneux,  and  the  pink  one  (so-called)  from  Madame  Carnot, 
are  also  both  quite  ignored.  The  yellow  sport  from 
M.  C.  de  Leche  ((Marchioness  of  Salisbury)  has  but  one  vote, 
whilst  the  parent  has  top  position ;  still,  few  can  object  to  a  true 
yellow  of  the  form  of  the  parent. 

Ver^’  few  varieties  in  their  first  season  have  obtained  .such  pro^ 
minence  as  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Madame  Herrewege, 
Lily  IMountford,  Mr.s.  Greenfield,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thomycroft  and 
CSiarles  Longley ;  but  there  ape  many  which  are  now  out  of  the 
"  fifty  ^  but  arc  “  mentioned,”  which  will  find  a  place  in  it  next  j 


year;  whilst  many,  including  Mutual  Friend,  Lady  Ridgeway, 
Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Henry  Weeks,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Mdme.  P.  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and,  perhaps,  the  V.  Morel 
family,  will  be  superseded.  I  am  surprised  that  Vicar  of  Leather- 
head  does  not  sliow  up  better.  I  have  seen  it  more  than  once  in 
good  form,  and  it  was  certificated  by  the  N.C.S.  only  last  season. 
Another  good  variety,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  is  not  even  mentioned, 
and  .several  varieties  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  premier 
stands  at  the  most  important  shows  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  fifty  be,st  Japs.  It  is  strange  that  Le  Grand  Di-agon,  which 
occupies  the  top  position,  has  not  been  certificated  by  the  N.C.S. , 
although  placed  before  the  Floral  Committee  in  good  form  more 
than  once,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  T.  Carrington.  The 
thirty-six  incurved  varieties  call  for  little  comment  except  that- 
Ada  Brass  should  be  Eda  Prass,  and  be  classed  as  a  Jap,  and 
Mdlle.  Lawrence  Zede  is  also  in  the  same  class.  Countess  of 
Warwick  is  identical  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Egan,  and  as  the  last  name 
is  the  correct  one,  it  should  be  placed  among  the  best  thirty-six 
with  eleven  votes  out  of  a  possible  twelve,  instead  of  which  it  is 
just  outside. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 


Long-tailed  Tits. 

I  wish  to  thank  “  W.  G.,  Harbome,  Staffs,”  for  the  useful 
and  pleasant  reading  he  has  contributed  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  go  to 
the  trouWe  he  has  taken  to  make  the  subject  so  interesting. 
Since  writing  (page  29),  I  have  again  had  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  active  movements  of  these  feathered  friends  of  ours,  for 
I  am  positively  certain  they  are  none  other  than  friends.  This 
time,  instead  of  searching  the  hedgerows  for  food,  they  were  all 
diligently  busy  on  some  Damson  trees  in  a  plantation,  and  as  I 
took  particular  stock  of  their  eccentric  comings  and  goings,  I  feel 
sure  it  must  have  been  insects  they  were  finding.  On  making 
inquiries,  I  find  that  this  particular  flight  of  the  species  has  been 
noticed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit  plantation  for  several  weeks 
now.  I  am  quite  delighted  with  my  observations,  as  I  feel  sure 
that  they  are  (the  birds  in  question)  a  class  of  birds  which  have 
been  neglected  by  ornithologists,  inasmuch  that  it  may  yet  bo 
proved  that  they  do  a  real  lot  of  good  amongst  our  fruit  trees ; 
especially  where  the  trees  are  grown  in  plantations  away  from 
numerous  habitations.  My  observations  anent  the  Gold-crest 
tally  exactly  with  those  of  “  W.  G.”  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
company  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  guess  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  and  its  seeming  horror  of  human  beings,  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  single  specimen  in  the  summer  about  here.  Perhaps 
the  lack  of  extensive  Fir  woods  in  this  part  of  England  accounts 
for  its  scarcity. — H.  R.,  Kent. 


Acalypha  (Sanderi)  hispida. 

This  striking  ornamental  stove  plant  is  very  attractive,  and 
is  unsurpassed  for  brightening  the  stove  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year,  owing  to  its  long,  brilliant  scarlet  flower  spikes  and 
its  rich  dark-green  foliage.  Moreover,  it  is  useful  for  other 
plant  houses,  conservatories,  and  for  house  decoration  and  table 
decoration,  also  for  cutting,  as  each  long,  brilliant  tassel  will 
prove  highly  ornamental.  They  are  easily  grown  with  ordina^ 
stove  treatment,  increased  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  readily  in 
a  propagating  pit  in  sandy  soil.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in 
small  sixties,  then  plunge  in  the  propagating  pit,  spray  the 
cuttings  daily,  keeping  them  close  until  they  are  rooted. 

Air  should  bo  admitted  gradually,  or  they  will  flag,  and.  con¬ 
sequently,  a  severe  check  is  given  to  the  plants.  They  can  be 
grown  on  single  stem,  or  as  bushes.  When  grown  on  the  bush 
system  the  inflorescences  are  not  so  large,  neither  are  they 
BO  attractive.  When  grown  on  the  single  stem  a  32-8ized  pot  is 
sufficiently  large  for  them.  It  is  also  a  useful  size  for  house 
plants.  They  will  grow  freely  in  the  following  mixture:  Loam, 
two-thirds ;  peat,  one-third ;  with  the  addition  of  a  little  silver 
sand.  Potting  should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
should  be  moderately  firm. 

When  the  plants  become  established  they  will  form  massea 
of  roots  on  the  surface,  and  will  require  a  stimulant  three  or 
four  times  weekly,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  When 
the  flower  spikes  appear  overhead  syringing  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  otherwise  it  is  destructive  to  the  flower.  The  plant 
delights  in  a  moist  atmosphere  during  its  earlier  stages  of 
grown  They  can  always  be  had  in  bloom,  young  and  dwarf 
plants  flowering  as  freely  as  the  more  matured  ones.  When  had 
earlier  in  the  season  a  plant  house  or  conservatory  will  be  a 
suitable  place  after  the  flower  spikes  begin  to  show.  The  plants 
will  require  a  stove  temperature  at  the  present  time. — Walts* 
Jones,  The  Gardens,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth. 
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The  Scientific  Comniittee  (R.H.S.) 

January  24th. 

Present. — H.  J.  Veitcli,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  and  Me.ssr.s. 
Druery,  Douglas,  Holmes,  Saunders,  Shea,  Michael,  Bowles, 
Bev.  W.  Wilks,  Drs.  Muller,  Cooke',  and  Masters. 

Bulbiform  Seed  of  Crinum. — Mr.  Druery  shoAved  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Roupell  a  fine  example  of  this  curious  condition.  The  seed 
was  of  the  size  of  a  small  Apple,  green  and  fleshy. 

Red  Spot  (,n  Leares  of  Iinantojl  ijllum.—lsiv.  Saunders  brought 
Specimens  .showing  a  red  spot.  It  AA'as  stated  that  these  spots 
sometimes  followed  on  the  attacks  of  the  bulb-mite,  and  that 
they  were  connected  AA'ith  the  pre.sence  of  a  Yeast  fungus 
(Sac  diaromyces). 

Cucumber  Leaves- — From  Mrs.  Batten  Pool  came  AA'ith  the 
familiar  signs  of  the  presence  of  red  spider. 

Grub  in  Boots  of  Pceony. — Mr.  Cannington  Ley,  of  Farleigh, 
sent,  through  Mr.  Bunyard,  Pseony  roots  eaten  by  the  larva  of 
some  moth,  AA’hich  was  pronounced  to  be  a  Swift  moth,  Hepialus. 

Cyripediuni  insiqne  variety. — Mr.  Tracy,  Amyand  Park  Road, 
TAvickenham,  sent  a  specimen  Avhich  may  be  described  as  a  dAvarf 
or  stunted  floAver,  in  Avhich  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  normal , 
but  much  reduced  in  size.  The  plant  produced  floAvers  of  the 
same  character  la.st  year  also.  No  information  AA'as  given  as  to 
Avhether  the  AA'hole  plant  Avas  dAvarfed,  or  only  the  floAver. 

Cyripedium  insiqne  variety. — In  this  specimen,  from  Mr. 
Parr,  Trent  Park,  NeAV  Barnet,  there  were  tAA’o  floAvers,  the  top¬ 
most  floAver  expanding  first,  the  second  flower  developing  from 
the  axil  of  the  bract  Avhich  was  developed  as  a  perfect  leaf.  The 
parts  of  the  floAver  Avere  normal. 

Richardia  Corms. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders  I'eported  on  the  corms  sent  to  the  last 
meeting :  “  The  Richardia  corms  that  I  took  aAvay  from  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  ‘  bulb  mites,’  probably 
Rhlzoglyphus  echinopus;  it  is  a  A^'ery  difficult  pest  to  deal  Avith. 
Water  at  a  temperature  of  llSdeg  F.  Avill  kill  them.  I  should 
add  4oz  of  sulphide  of  potassium  to  every  quart  of  water,  and 
alloAv  the  bulbs  to  remain  in  the  mixture  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  do  not  imagine  it  Avould  injure  them  in 
any  Avay,  the  injury  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  very  far  beloAv 
the  surface,  so  that  it  might  be  Avell  to  cut  out  the  injured 
portion  before  putting  them  into  the  warm  water.  I  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  allow  any  of  the  earth  in  which  these  plants 
were  grown  to  get  upon  the  potting  bench,  or  any  uncontaminated 
soil.  As  to  the  Cyclamens,  I  must  admit  that  I  was  unable  to 
find  any  eelworms  in  the  roots,  but  they  are  affected  so  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  others  in  Avhioh  I  have  found  them,  that 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  ‘  rootknot  eelworm  ’  (Heterodera 
rad'cola)  is  the  cause.  I  cannot  suggest  any  remedy,  but  to 
preAmnt  the  pest  spreading  the  plants  and  the  soil  in  Avhich  they 
'are  groAAung  should  be  burnt,  and  on  no  account  thrown  on  to  a 
rubbish  heap,  or  any  of  the  soil  allowed  to  come  in  contact  Avith 
non-infested  soil.”  Mrs.  Batten  Pool  noAV  sent  specimens  of  the 
Richardia  in  groAvth  to  supplement  the  conns  above  alluded  to. 
On  examining  the  plants,  the  older  roots  were  found  to  be  decay¬ 
ing,  but  an  attempt  Avas  made  to  form  new  roots.  The  appear¬ 
ances  were  thought  by  the  committee  to  be  due  to  a  check  caused 
by  cold. 

Fasciation  in  Valeriana  arlzonlca. 

“  In  March  last,”  writes  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  “  I  received 
by  post,  from  Dr.  Masters,  a  specimen  of  Valeriana  arizonica  for 
iliu.stration.  The  example  was  received  in  a  flat  and  semi-dried 
state,  and  it  had  previously  been  received  also  by  po.st  from  Mr. 
Henkel ,  of  Darmstadt,  so  the  specimen  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
passed  through  some  Aucissitudes  before  I  received  it.  The 
illustration  is  printed  in  the  ‘  Gardener.s’  Chronicle’  for  March  30, 
1901.  I  planted  the  damaged  and  cut  rootstock  in  very  poor 
earth  in  a  pot,  and  placed  it  under  glass  without  heat,  with  the 
result  that  the  old  rootstock  has  noAv  produced  two  neAV  growths, 
both  tAvice  the  size  of  the  original  plant,  with  leaves  tAA'ice  the 
normal  length,  all  parts  fasciated  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
Avith  floAvers  from  two  to  three  months  in  advance  of  the  parent. 
Fasciation  is  sometimes  put  down  to  over-rich  living  and  com¬ 
fortable  surroundings,  but  in  this  instance  it  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  serious  difficulties.” 

Pelargonium  Leaves. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Cooke’s  report  on  these  leaves,  Mr. 
Fraser  Avrites : — “  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the 
suggestions  made:  (1)  As  to  faulty  cultivation.  I  can  plead  that 
I  have  been  an  amateur  plantsman  for  over  forty  years,  during 
fifteen  of  which,  in  my  younger  days,  I  single-handed,  grew  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  for  exhibition  with  good  success.  I 
ahvays  use  the  best  materials  I  can  buy  for  compost,  and  have 
nermr  yet  put  a  plant  into  a  dirty  pot.  (2)  The  wash  I  used  Avas 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  softsoap,  applied  both  by  spraying 
and  liberal  ablution,  and  as  fungus  and  sulphur  do  not  agree,  the 
former  may  have  got  the  worst  of  it.  (3)  My  greenhouse  has  the  sun 


on  it  sixteen  hours  a  day  in  the  long  days,  and  a  fair  share  in  the 
short  ones.  It  is  glazed  Avith  glass  16in  Avide,  between  rafter.s 
lin  thick,  and  the  glass  is  Avashed  Avhen  necessary,  .so  the  plants 
enjoy  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  g  ve  them  in  London.  \.e 
have  had  little  fog  so  far.  In  all  my  experience  I  hav'e  neA'er 
seen  Pelargonium  leaves  decay  in  the  same  Avay  before,  and  to 
me  the  cause  is  still  obscure.  I  no.v  intend  to  try  nitrate  of 
soda,  to  induce  leaf  groAA'th,  and  later  on  Avill  report  the  result.” 

Chrysanthemum  and  CornfloAver  Rust. 

Dr.  Cooke  made  the  following  communication  on  this  .sub¬ 
ject  : — “  Recently,  when  I  reported  to  the  committee  upon  these 
rusts,  I  applied  a  scientific  name  to  the  fungus  doubtfully,  and 
Avith  a  mental  re&ervat.on  that  in  each  case  they  Avere  the  Ilredo 
form  of  Puccinia  Hieracii,  and  this  A\'as  precisely  Avhat  the  book¬ 
makers  led  me  to  do.  I  am  since  informed  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  and  experiments  of  the  hetserocismists,  they  are 
unable  to  claim  the  IJredo  of  the  Chry.santhemum  as  the  Hredo 
form  of  Puccinia  Hieracii,  or  any  other  Puccinia,  Avhich  I  believed 
in  my  OAvn  heart  all  along.  NoAvadays  Ave  are  not  permitted  to 
trust  our  eyes,  but  must  have  faith  in  experiments.  Hence  the 
poor  Chrysanthemum  rust  is  an  orphan,  or  Avorse,  even  illegiti¬ 
mate,  and  must  remain  as  IT redo  Chrysanthemi.  As  to  the  other 
rust,  it  aAA'aits  the  result  of  experiment ;  but  I  am  more  disposed 
to  call  it  the  IJredo  of  Puccinia  Centaureae,  Avhich  has  been  united 
or  mixed  up  Avith  Puccinia  Hieracii.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
observe  that  no  feAver  than  fourteen  of  the  old  species  of  Puccinia 
date  before  the  Reformation  ;  and  I  knoAv  not  hoAv  many  species 
of  IJredo  are  all  bundled  together  into  the  latter-day  species 
called  Puccinia  Hieracii,  amongst  these  being  the  Puccinia 
Centaureae  of  Martins,  and  still  nearer  to  our  tramping  IJredo, 
the  Puccinia  Cyani  of  Passerini.  Let  us  hope  that  this  also  Avill 
find  rest  at  last.  I  should  recommend  horticulturists  to  call  it 
Uredo  Centaureae,  and  they  will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth. — 
M.  C.  C.” 

.  J  - - 


Insects  are  not  Pests  in  their  Natural  Home. 


This  is  ft  subject  that  has  only  of  recent  years  attracted  the 
ftttention  of  the  entomologist  throughout  the  world,  and  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  upon  this  branch  of  economic 
entomology  of  late  years,  as  to  what  are  the  agents  that  play^  such 
an  important  role  as  the  controlling  factor  in  the  multiplication  of 
insect  pests.  It  has  become  well  understood  that  insets  seldom, 
if  ever,  become  pests  in  their  natural  home,  but  become  so,  and 
more  often  very  serious  ones,  when  transplanted  to  a  new  region 
or  country.  It  was  first  supposed  that  climatic  conditions  were 
responsible  for  these  changes,  but  that  has  been  found  to  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do'  with  it,  but  is  the  work  of  natural  enemies, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  fighting  of  insect  pests 
with  artificial  methods  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  be 
superseded  by  Nature’s  own  forces.  But  before  that  can  be 
accomplished  man  will  be  required  to  play  a  very  important  role 
in  the  programme. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  any  county  or  region  has 
been  left  undisturbed  by  man,  all  forms  of  life  have  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  to  their  surroundings,  and  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  most  unusual  to  find  that  any  animal  or 
plant  had  broken  its  natural  bounds  and  disturbed  the  ba,lanoe 
of  nature.  But  so  soon  as  man’s  well-meaning  ignorance  inter¬ 
venes  the  case  becomes  different;  the  native  fauna  and  flora  are 
transplanted  to'  other  regions  and  fresh  ones  introduced,  and 
while  some  exist  with  difficulty,  others  break  loose  from  ah 
restraint  and  destroy  other  forms  of  life  and  become  pests.  This 
is  caused  by  being  transplanted  from  one  country  to  another 
without  also'  transplanting  their  natural  enemies  with  them. 
And  it  will  now  be  for  man  to  find  the  home  of  these  various 
insects’  pests,  and  there  seek  the  natural  enemies ;  and  in  doing 
so  the  greatest  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  transplanting 
these  natural  enemies  without  their  natural  enemies,  or,  in  pther 
wor  s,  the  secondary  parasites. 

Every  particular  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  its 
enemies  in  the  form  of  insects,  and  every  particular  insect  has 
also  its  enemies  in  other  forms  of  insects,  and  when  man  removes 
any  ulant  from  its  native  home,  and  makes  it  an  object  of  culti¬ 
vation,  it  is  often  found  that  it  becomes  attacked  by  pests,  and 
more  often  to  such  an  extent  that  they  kill  the  plants  or  destroy 
thei"  commercial  value,  and  the  same  argument  will  hold  good 
with  insects;  make  them  an  object  of  cultivation,  and  it  will 
soon  be  found  that  they,  like  plants,  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  other  forms  of  insects.  Take  the  honey-bee,  for  exampTe  ;  it 
has  several  ins<^ct  enemies.  Were  it  not  for  the  natural  checks 
upon  insects,  it  is  doubtful  if  man  could  exist  upon  this  earth, 
the  fecundity  of  these  little  creatures  beinp;  so  enormous  they 
would  in  a  short  space  of  time  raze  the  vegetation  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  insect  pests  that  the  farmers  of  Westeim  Au.stralia  have 
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to  contend  against  at  the  present  time  are  all  imported  forms. 
Of  the  numerous  forms  of  indigenous  ones  that  are  to  be  found 
there,  none  are  ever  likely  to  become  pests,  all  being  so  heavily 
parasitised  or  fed  upon  by  predaceous  forms,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  healthy  specimens  of  some  species,  and  especially  the 
scale  insects.  But  transplant  a  single  femjule  specimen  or  two 
to  a  new  region,  and  place  it  upon  the  same  form  of  food  plant, 


of  Eucalyptus  trees  growing  no  insects  have  ever  attacked  them, 
excepting  the  white  scale  (Iceiya  Purchasi),  that  country  having 
secured  its  Eucalyptus  trees  all  from  Australia,  but  by  seed,  and 
that  prevented  their  insects’  enemies  from  being  introduced ; 
but  when  the  white  scale  was  introduced  into  California  upon 
some  young  Citrus  trees  from  Australia,  it  soon  attacked  the 
Eucalyptus,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  vegetation,  the  same 


NEPENTHES  NORTHIANA.  (See  note-'on: page:  128.) 


it  will  soon  become  a  pest.  That  is  what  some  entomologists 
claim  is  produced  by  climatic  changes ;  but  take  the  same  insects 
and  place  them  upon  a  clean  plant  of  the  same  species  in  Western 
Australia,  and  protect  them  from  their  natural  enemies,  and  it 
will  soon  be  covered  with  the  insects. 

In  Australia  there  are  a  large  number  of  insects  of  various 
forms  attack  and  live  upon  the  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  trees, 
while  in  California,  U.S.A.,  where  there  are  thousands  of  acres 


as  it  does  in  Australia,  but  there  it  never  beoom^  noticeable, 
owing  to  its  natural  checks.  A  very^  good  illustration  upon  this 
subject  may  be  found  in  a  recent  publication,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Green, 
on  the  insects  of  Ceylon,  in  which  he  says  all  troublesome  insecta 
of  that  island  are  introduced  species.  Out  of  twenty-six  species 
of  Chionaspis  found  there  only  three  are  injurious,  and  these 
three  are  imported  forms. — (Geo.  Compere,  in  “Journal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia.”) 
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Sherwood  £  ilver  Cup. 

This  trophy,  valued  at  ten  guineas,  and  given  annually  by 
N.  N.  Shervood,  Esq.,  and  Past  Master  of  the  Worship¬ 

ful  Company  of  Gardeners,  mill  be  offered  at  the  Poyal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  next  May,  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  London,  for  the  best  collection  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Proposed  Trials  at  Chiswick,  19D2 -1903. 

According  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Book  of 
Arrangements  for  1902,  the  following  trials  are  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  society’s  garden  at  Chiswick: — Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Perennial  Sunflowers,  Phlox  decussata,  German  or  Flag  Irises, 
New  Cannas,  New  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  Tomatoes.  Particulars 
as  to  these  trials  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  ChisAvick,  W. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committees  of  this  society  Avill  take 
place  on  I’uesday,  Eebruaiw  11,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  S.W.  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  FelloAvs  of  the 
Society  Avill  also  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  3  p.m.  on  the  same 
date.  ^Vt  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  January  28,  fifty-two  neAV  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  Countess  of  Kenmare,  the  Countess  of 
Sefton,  and  the  Countess  of  St.  Germans,  making  a  total  of  123 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Progress  at  Ipswich. 

At  the  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  In\provement  Association  Mr.  J.  H.  Murgatroyd 
moved,  and  Air.  H.  J.  Southgate  seconded,  an  addition  to  Rule  I. 
providing  for  the  formation  of  classes  for  theoretical  and  practical 
work  in  horticulture,  the  chairman  remarking  that  it  Avas  thought 
that  the  formation  of  .such  cla.sses  Avould  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlie  .society,  and  that  possibly  the  IpsAvich  and  East 
Suffolk  Technical  Committee,  or  some  other  authority,  might 
make  grants  for  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  objects  in  vieAv.  The 
matter  Avill  receive  further  consideration. 

The  Encouragement  of  Forestry. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Abori- 
cidtural  Society,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  last  day  of  January, 
Lord  Alansfield  .said  he  was  authorised  to  state  that  it  was  Mr. 
Hanbury’s  intention  to  appoint  a  Departmental  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  forestry  and  the  planting  and  management  of  Avood- 
lands  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  consider  whether  any 
further  measures  might  be  taken  with  advantage,  either  by  the 
proAusion  of  further  educational  facilities  or  otherwise,  for  their 
promotion  and  encouragement.  Air.  Alunro  Ferguson,  M.P.,  had 
been  inAuted  and  had  consented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Nepenthes  Northiana. 

Among.st  the  numerous,  beautiful,  and  cleverly  executed  ]4ic- 
tures  in  the  North  Gallery,  Royal  Gardens,  Koav,  is  one  that  may 
be  termed  of  historical  interest,  for  it  led  to  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  most  handsome  Pitcher  Plants  in  cultivation.  This 
represents  a  Nepenthes,  Avhich  AA'as  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
in  honour  of  Aliss  Marianne  North,  Avho  bequeathed  her  inimitable 
collection  of  paintings  to  the  Royal  Gardens.  One  of  the  firm 
of  Alessrs.  James  Amitch  and  Sons.  Ltd.,  of  Chelsea,  on  seeing 
the  picture  of  N.  Northiana  exhibited,  was  so  delighted  Avith  the 
size  and  bold  appearance  of  the  species  that,  with  customary 
enterprise,  a  collector  AA'as  sent  to  Borneo  Avith  the  special  com¬ 
mission  to  find  it.  This,  after  some  trouble,  the  collector 
succeeded  in  doing,  and  over  tAA'enty  years  ago  it  fibst  made  its 
appearance  in  tlie  Chelsea  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants,  Avhich  is 
probably  unique.  I  he  species  is  (or  AA  as)  found  growing  upon  the 
limestone  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SaraAvak.  So  clearly 
docs  our  illustration  on  i)age  127  depict  the  form  and  aiApearanee  of 
the  species,  that  lengthened  description  is  unnecessary. 


Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

Tavo  ucav  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  announced  from  Gertnany  for 
1902,  viz.,  Frau  Lilia  Rauterstrauch  ^Alad.  Caroline  Te.stout  x 
Gold-quill),  and  Gustav  GriinerAA’ald  (A’'iktoria  Alelitta  x  YelloAV 
bicolor). 

Gardening  Scholarship. 

F.  G.  Ivey,  E.sq.,  member  of  the  Court  of  the  AVorshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners,  has  kindly  offered  a  Scholarship  of  £25. 
a  year,  for  tAvo  years,  to  be  aAAmrded  after  the  examination  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  April  this, 
year.  The  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  to  the  male  .student  avIio 
passes  highest  at  the  forthcoming  examination,  provided  he  is 
in  a  position  and  Avilling  to  accept  it.  He  must  be  betAveen  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  tAventy-tAvo  years,  and  must  study  garden¬ 
ing,  for  one  year  at  least,  in  the  society’s  garden  at  ChisAvick. 

Novelties. 

The  “Shasta  DaLsies,”  raised  by  Air.  Luther  Burbank,  Santa. 
Ro.sa,  California,  have  been  produced  by  first  combining  the 
Aveedy  but  free  fioAA’ering  American  species  Avith  the  rather  large, 
but  coarse,  European  species  and  the  Japanese  species  (Nippon- 
icum),  after  Avhich  rigid  selection  through  a  series  of  years  pro¬ 
duced  the  present  beautiful  strain,  Avhich  it  is  felt  by  all  Avho- 
have  seen  it  is  de.stined  to  be  a  popular  and  Avidely  groAAUi  floAver. 
The  Avhite  Shasta  is  only  the  first  of  the  neAv  type.  The  blooms. 
Avhen  cut  are  said  to  remain  pei'fectly  fresh  and  in  good  condition, 
for  tAvo  Aveeks  or  more.  They  ai'e  very  large  and  handsome. 

Edinburgh  Horticultural  Societies 

It  is  not  generally  knoAvn,  and  confusion  is  rife  thereby,  tlkat 
in  Edinburgh  there  are  two  horticultural  societies,  namely  (D. 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  (2),  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Horticultural  Association.  The  former  AAas  founded  in  1809, 
the  latter  only  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  eatlier  decades  of  its. 
career  the  Royal  Caledonian  had  an  equal,  or  greater,  influence 
on  horticulture  than  the  (Royal)  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Its  earlier  published  transactions  are  valuable  records.  It 
primarily  had  an  experimenial  garden,  but  this  AAas  abolished, 
long,  long  ago.  The  secretary  is  Air.  P.  Alurray  Thomson 
(Solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts),  o,  York  Place,  Edinburgh). 
The  lion,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  is. 
Air.  P.  Loney,  6,  Carlton  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Richard  Dean  Testimonial. 

The  Richard  Dean  Testimonial  of  Tuesday  evening  last,  Avilf 
go  doAAm  to  posterity  as  a  prominent  historic  event  in  the  annals 
of  Horticulture.  All  our  readers  are  aAA'are  of  the  active  efforts 
during  the  past  tAvo  months  of  those  members  of  the  Trade  Avho 
formed  the  Testimonial  Committee,  and  it  must  be  of  the  highest 
.satisfaction  to  everyone  of  the  300  subscribers  to  knoAV  hoAV  very 
successfully  the  transaction  has  been  accomplished.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  AA’as  made  after  dinner  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  by  William 
Cuthbertson,  Esq.  (Dobbie  and  Co.),  before  an  assembly  of  over 
fifty  friends.  Both  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq,  and  W.  Alarshall,  Esq., 
through  illness  Avere  prevented  from  officiating  in  the  chair,  but 
that  important  office  AA’as  performed,  well.  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
spoke  words  that  were  manful,  full  of  thought,  and  kind.  The 
occasion  Avas  made  impressive, .  and  during  the  presentation' 
ceremony  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Amid  great  cheering, 
the  beautiful  illuminated  address  on  vellum,  with  each  sub¬ 
scriber’s  name  inscribed,  together  with  the  monetary  gift,  was 
presented  to  Richard  Dean,  the  doyen  of  English  floriculture. 
For  some  time  tlie  honoured  guest  remained  seated.  Then  he  rose 
and  uttered  a  short  phrase,  “  Gentlemen,  there  are  times  when' 
the  heart  is  too  full,  and  indeed  his  was.  Emotion  overcame 
him :  he  sat  doAvn  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  After  a 
moment’s  quietness  Air.  Dean  had  composed  himself,  and  only 
the  shortness  of  our  space  debars  us  this  Aveek  from  reporting 
the  most  interesting  sketch  of  his  career,  briefly  delivered  by 
himself,  and  which  elicited  steadfast  attention.  Alany  other 
speeches  followed  from  Alessrs.  E.  SherAA’ood  (who  ably  returned 
thanks  to  the  toast  given  to  his  absent  father,  and  stating  that 
this  much-beloved  gentleman  is  once  again  convalescent),  Thos.. 
Bevan,  —  Harrison  (of  Leicester),  R.  Sydenham,  H.  J.  Jones, 
J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Edward  Owen  Greening,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
and  Charles  H.  Curtis,  and  all  were  appropriate  and  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  M  e  trust  to  detail  the  proceedings  more  fully 
in  next  Aveek’s  Journal. 
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Royal  Appointment. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  inform  ns  that  they  have 
Ibeen  appointed  seed  growers,  by  Special  Royal  Warrant,  to  His 
Majesty  the  King. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  Tuesday,  January  28,  an  interesting  lecture,  entitled 
■“  Nitrate  in  the  Garden,”  which  was  illu.strated  with  limelight 
-views,  was  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’ 
Association  in  the  X.L.  Cafe,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  by  Mr. 
-John  Simpson. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  P.  Clinch  has  just  been  appointed  as  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Harry,  Scribblestown  Park,  Cardiff’s  Bridge,  Co.  Dublin.  *  * 

Mr.  John  Michie,  for  many  years  head  forester  on  His  Majesty’s 
estates  at  Balmoral,  as  factor  there,  in  place  of  Mr.  James  Forbes, 
-who  has  assumed  charge  as  factor  of  Atholl  estates. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

From  the  25th  ult  to  the  1st  inst.  severe  frost  prevailed,  and 
the  whole  country  was  under  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th 
;27deg  of  frost  were  registered,  22deg  and  13deg  on  the  two 
succeeding  mornings.  An  imperfect  thaw  began  on  Saturday 
night,  continued  throughout  Sunday,  and  a  more  decided  change 
•during  the  following  night  removed  nearly  all  the  snow  from  the 
lower  levels.  This  held  over  Monday. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for 
January,  was  1.06in,  being  1.12in  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.36in  rainfall  on  eight  days.  The  maximum 
temperature  was  52deg  on  the  1st  and  2nd,  the  minimum  22deg 
on  the  22nd.  Mean  maximum,  45.06deg ;  mean  minimum, 
35.25deg;  mean  temperature,  TO.lodeg,  which  is  2.82deg  above 
the  average.  February  1  very  cold,  with  indications  of  snow. 
— R.  1. 

Devon  and  Dxeter  Gardeners. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe  last  week  read  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association,  at  Exeter,  on  “  The 
Chrysanthemum  as  a  Cottagers’  Plant.”  Mr.  S.  Baker,  gardener 
to  Sir  Dudlev  Duckworth-King,  presided.  The  result  of  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  be.st  three  table  foliage  plants  in  5in  pots  was : 
1,  Mr.  E.  C.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden,  C.B., 
Elmfield;  2,  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gardener  to  Lady  Duckworth, 
Knightleys. 

R.H.S.  Rose  Conference. 

It  is  now  well  knorni  that  Tuesday  and  Wedne.sday, 
June  24  and  25  next,  have  been  fixed  as  the  dates  on  which  the 
conference  on  Roses,  together  with  an  illustrative  show  of 
flowers,  will  be  held  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  W.  All 
classes  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  may  be  exhibited.  The  Fruit, 
Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  June  24,  the 
Council  at  12  noon ;  the  exhibition  will  be  open  at  12.30  p.m. ; 
at  1  p.m.  the  Council  will  entertain  the  committees  and  other 
invited  guests  to  luncheon  ;  at  2  p.m.  the  show  mil  be  open  to 
the  public ;  and  at  2.30  p.m.  the  conference  assembles.  A  schedule 
including  twenty-seven  classes  has  now  been  published,  and  w'ill 
be  found  in  the  society’s  Arrangements  book  for  the  present  year. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  D.D.,  has  been  invited  to 
act  as  president  of  the  conference,  and  thirty-two  others  will  take 
special  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Waterford  Horticulturists. 

The  interest  of  district  gardeners  and  those  who  might  be 
expected  to  assist  the  Waterford  Horticultural  Society  is 
recorded  in  the  last  annual  report  sent  to  us  by  the  secretary,  as 
decidedly  unsatisfactoi’y.  True,  the  society  has  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £17  7s.  8d.,  but  £10  of  this  sum  is  to  be  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  a  new  silver  Challenge  Cup.  It  has  been  bv  dint  of 
unceasing  hard  work  and  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  secretary 
and  the  treasurer  during  a  few  years  past  that  success  is  at 
present  attending  the  Waterford  Horticultural  Society.  We  saw 
how  difficult  it  was  to  re-elect  the  secretary — he  had  had  almost 
enough  of  jiast  worry — and  the  treasurer  would  not  at  all  consent 
to  be  reinstated.  Let  us  hope  Waterford  will  be  more  energetic, 
and  rally  to  the  assistance  of  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer 
respectively.  The  schedule  for  the  forthcoming  show,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  is  already  published,  and  may  be  had  from  Mr.  D.  Cantwell, 
hon.  secretary,  Terminus  House,  Waterford. 


Southampton  Gardeners. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  R.H.S. 
of  Southampton  will  be  held,  by  the  kind  permis.sion  of  the 
Mayor,  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Municipal  Offices,  on  Tues€lay, 
February  11,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Worshipful 
the  Mayor  will  preside. 

Mr.  John  Robertson. 

Within  the  Atholl  Arms  Hotel,  Dunkeld,  a  short  while 
ago,  a  deputation  from  the  tenantry  on  the  Atholl  Estates  waited 
on  Mr.  John  Robertson,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  factor 
and  commissioner  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  and  resented  him  with  a  complimentary 
address. 

Edinburgh  Spring  Flower  Sho- 

The  first  flower  .show  of  the  year,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh, 
takes  place  on  May  7  and  8,  under  the  airspices  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultiiral  Society.  No  cnti'y  money  is  charged, 
and  free  admission  tickets  are  not  given  to  exhibitors.  £600  in 
prize  money  are  offered  for  competition  at  the  two  shows  of  the 
society — the  one  in  May  and  the  other  in  September. 

Kew  Gardeners’  Social  Evening. 

The  annual  social  evening  of  the  Royal  Gardens  (Kew)  st-aff 
was  successfully  caiwied  through  on  Thursday  last,  a  week  to-day. 
Indeed,  so  creditable  was  the  Avhole  “  show  ”  that  some  of  the 
young  Continental  friends  who  are  employed  at  Kcav  as  gardeners 
were  strongly  desirous  to  have  another  such  social  evening,  after 
having  enjoyed  that  of  last  Thursday.  Songs,  character  sketches, 
instrumental  music,  and  dancing  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large 
assemblage. 

Frickly  Pear  as  a  Pest. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Queensland,  the 
“  Standard  ”  announces,  has  resolved  to  offer  the  substantial 
reivard  of  £5,000  for  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  eradicating  the 
Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia).  A  provi.so  will  be  made  that  the  cost 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  .sum  per  acre,  and  the  Department  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  means  adopted  are  efficacious.  As 
it  is,  the  Department  has  a  process  evolved  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Westbrook  State  Farm,  but  the  cost  per  acre  is 
too  great. 

Winchester  Gardeners*. 

A  meeting  Avas  held  at  the  Market  House,  Winchester,  on 
Friday,  January  31,  1902.  Mr.  Geo.  Gamier,  of  Cadlands  Park, 
Southampton,  gave  a  very  intex’esting  lecture  on  the  “  Culture 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,”  Avhich  he  dealt  Avith  in  an  able  and 
practical  manner.  A  long  discussion  then  folloAA'ed.  The  chair¬ 
man  (Mr.  G.  Street)  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  He  thought 
the  lecture  very  practical  and  instractive,  and  hoped  on  a 
future  occasion  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Gamier  on 
some  other  subject. — S.  C.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  secretary  of  the  Highgate  Chi-ysanthemum  Society 
Avrites :  “We  are  making  grand  progress  toAA^ards  our  schedule  for 
our  next  exhibition,  and  you  Avill  see  by  enclosed  report  that  we 
shall  make  a  noAml  feature  of  a  floral  display  on  the  floor.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  exhibition  aaTII  be  the  largest 
and  best  ever  held  in  North  Middlesex,  and  Avhen  I  tell  you  that 
Mr.tBevan  and  Mr.  Witty  (the  chairman  and  vice-cliairman  of 
the  N.C.S.)  have  given  me  their  support  and  aid,  it  Avill  be  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  that  the  shoAV  will  be  an  unqualified  success.” 

January  Weather  at  Bel  voir  Castle,  1902. 

The  wind  was  in  a  south-Avesterly  direction  fourteen  days. 
The  total  rainfall  AA*as  1.25in — this  fell  on  eleven  days,  and  is 
0.53in  beloAv  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
was  0.48in  on’  the  4th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
Highest  reading,  30.877in  on  the  31st,  at  noon;  loAA-est  reading, 
29.067in  on  the  2nd,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  the 
shade,  53deg,  on  the  3rd,  4th,  and  10th;  loAvest,  20deg,  on  the 
15th;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  45.48deg ;  mean  of  daily  minima, 
34.64deg ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  40.06deg ;  loAvest  on 
the  grass,  18deg  on  the  15th ;  highest  in  the  sun,  88deg  on  the 
9th;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  40.61deg.  Total 
sunshine,  fifty-three  hours,  Avhich  is  6h  29m  below  the  average  for 
the  month.  There  Avere  nine  sunless  days.  The  barometer  read¬ 
ing  on  the  31st  at  noon  is  the  highest  recorded  since  Januaiy  9, 
1896. — W.  H.  Divers. 
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Societies. 


National  Chrysanthemum. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  president  of  the  above  society, 
most  ably  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual  general  meeting, 
held  in  the  Strand,  last  Monday  evening.  About  eighty  persons 
were  present,  and  the  characteristic  caustic  speeches  indulged 
in  only  at  N.C.S.  annual  meetings,  according  to  our  experience, 
were  once  again  painfully  plentiful.  What  Sir  Albert  Rollit 
thought  we  can  only  surmise  ;  but  though  he  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  understanding  that  the  business  was  to  be  purely  formal,  he 
stated  that  it  had  proved  the  antithesis  of  that.  Only  a  strong- 
minded  and  well-trained  conductor  of  business  could  have  enacted 
the  w'ork  of  the  evening  in  one  hour  and  a  half  as  Sir  Albert  did, 
and,  indeed,  there  were  some  who  regretted  that  matters  had 
been  so  much  “  rushed.” 

The  usual  notices  having  been  read,  the  report  came  on 
and  was  swiftly  passed,  no  one  having  a  word  to  say.  Owing  to 
a  desire  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  by  one  of  the 
auditors,  Mr.  Tagg,  that  the  accounts  and  balance-sheet  be  held 
till  later  in  the  evening  to  allow  of  Mr.  Tagg’s  presence,  these 
w'ere  not  immediately  passed.  As,  however,  the  said  auditor 
had  not  arrived  when  the  balance-sheet  was  again  presented,  this, 
too,  was  adopted,  and  no  one  spoke  one  way  or  the  other.  True, 
Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  rose  and  had  a  word  regardhig  the  signing  of 
accounts  by  the  auditors,  but  this  matter  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  matter  we  must 
print,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  any  detailed  account  of  the  balance- 
sheet.  £230  tt'ere  received  as  subscriptions,  during  the  year, 
being  a  decrease  of  £27  as  compared  with  1900.  There  is  a  loss 
of  about  £45  on  the  year’s  working.  A  balance,  however,  of 
£200  17s.  lid.  of  assets  over  liabilities  is  on  hand  to  go  on  with. 
The  report,  as  under,  appeals  for  increased  support  during  1902 : 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

“  In  presenting  their  record  of  the  year’s  work  of  the  society, 
the  first  words  of  the  committee  must  be  expressive  of  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  felt  by  them  and  the  body  of  members  through  the 
death  of  the  venerable  President  of  the  society,  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  in  March  last.  His  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  visiting  the  exhibitions  of  the  society  for  a 
year  or  two  previous  to  his  death ;  but  he  ever  felt  a  warm  in¬ 
terest  in  the  society,  and  he  very  generously  supported  it  by  his 
liberal  "ifts  of  the  President’s  Prize,  and  in  other  ways.  Some  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  society  were  present  at  his  funeral, 
and  a  memorial  wreath  was  duly  forwarded  to  Eairlawn. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  commemorating  the  great 
services  rendered  to  the  society  by  the  late  President,  through 
the  institution  of  a  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  Memorial  Gold  Medal. 

“  The  committee  have  the  gratification  to  announce  that  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  has  accepted  the  presidency;  he 
visited  the  November  exhibition,  and  shortly  after  presided  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  society,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Those  who  attended  the  dinner  will  long  remember  the  occasion 
of  the  President’s  public  introduction  to  the  society,  and  the 
transcendent  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
chairman.  Over  two  hundred  persons,  representing  the  various 
interests  in  horticulture,  sat  down  to  dinner  on  this  occasion. 
The  committee  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  members 
and  friends  who  sent  in  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  table, 
and  fruit  for  the  dessert ;  and  particiularly  to  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones 
and  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  for  the  loan  of  plants,  the  presence  of 
which  greatly  enhanced  the  appearance  of  the  dining  hall. 

“  Th^e  committee  can  congratulate  the  members  upon  the  sus¬ 
tained  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  in  the  three  very  fine 
and  attractive  exhibitions  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  during 
1901.  There  are  no  indications  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has 
ceased  to  be  in  any  degree  a  popular  exhibition  flower ;  the 
quality  of  the  blooms  staged,  despite  certain  antagonistic  inci¬ 
dences  of  weather,  has  been  maintained.  The  December  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  particular  was  remarkable  for  the  numbers  and  fine 
quality  of  the  incurved  blooms ;  the-  single  types  and  those 
varieties  included  in  the  Spidery  section  were  seen  in  excellent 
character,  as  well  as  more  extensively  than  in  any  previous  year 
On  the  whole  the  classes  were  well  filled  at  the  various  exhibitions 
in  many  the  competition  was  very  keen  ;  the  displays  on  the 
fountains  maintained  their  high  excellence;  the  vase  classes  were 
as  great  attractions  as  heretofore,  the  floral  decorations  varied 
and  tasteful ;  the  only  perceptible  falling  off  was  in  the  classes 
for  specimen  plants.  Some  modifications  of  these  have  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  competition  next  autumn.  The  entries  in  the  Trophv 
class  from  affiliated  societies  were  larger  in  number  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  years,  and  for  the  first  time  the  trophy  was  taken 
to  the  West,  having  been  won  by  the  Cardiff  Society.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  in  fine  character;  and  the  committee  can  there¬ 


fore  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  three  exhibitions, 
of  1901. 

“  New  varieties  of  Chrj^santhemunis  have  been  produced  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  twenty-three  First  Class  Certificates, 
of  Merit,  and  four  Awards  of  Merit,  were  voted  by  the  Floral 
Committee,  mainly  to  the  Japanese  section  ;  the  decorative  and 
market  varieties  have  been  well  represented.  The  classification 
committee  have  kept  the  incurved  and  other  sections  duly  classi¬ 
fied,  and  their  work  is  much  appreciated  by  the  affiliated  societies.. 
The  schedules  of  prizes  have  been  revised  in  a  few  particulars,, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  a  new  catalogue, 
which  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  the  revision  committee- 
refrained  from  adding  to  the  amount  offered  in  the  schedules  of 
prizes. 

“  The  annual  outing  in  July  last  took  the  form  of  a  visit  to 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  having  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  see  his  charming  Rose  garden,  and  advantage  was  taken, 
of  the  contiguity  of  Cherkley  Court  to  visit  that  place  also,  Mr. 
A.  Dixon  having  kindly  given  permission  to  that  effect.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Tate  generously  invited  the  company  to  partake  of  tea 
at  Leatherhead.  Letters  of  warm  thanks,  and  expressive  of  the 
great  pleasure  derived  from  visiting  Leatherhead  and  Cherkley 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  A.  Tate  and  Mr.  A.  Dixon.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  entered  into  by  the  committee  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  to  continue  the  exhibitions  of 
the  society  at  Westminster  for  the  next  three  years,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  have  been  in  force  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  they  place  on  record  with  great  satisfaction  their  sense  of 
the  harmonious  relations  existing  between  the  contracting  parties. 
A  deputation  from  the  committee  visited  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  held  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained  on  that  occasion. 

“  The  present  number  of  societies  in  affiliation  is  139.  Early 
in  the  year  the  committee,  instructed  thereto  by  the  annual 
general  meeting,  distributed  free  to  six  affiliated  societies  by 
ballot  a  small  silver  medal.  The  recipient  societies  were  the 
Barnet,  Forest  Gate,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Swansea,  Torquay,  and 
Wimbledon.  This  new  departure  has  operated  to  bind  more 
closely  together  the  interests  of  the  affiliated  society  to  those  of 
the  parent  society.  The  number  of  members  at  present  on  the 
books  is  708,  viz.,  83  Fellows  and  625  Ordinary  Members.  The 
financial  statement  shows  that  the  society  still  maintains  a 
steady  average  of  income  and  expenditure,  varying  at  times,, 
owing  to  what  may  be  termed  unlooked-for  demands  on  the 
funds.  The  society  has  had  to  experience  during  the  past  two 
years  a  somewhat  serious  loss  of  members,  as  also  of  affiliated 
societies,  the  latter  having  ceased  to  exist  through  lack  of  support 
in  their  several  localities.  What  is  most  urgently  needed  is  an 
accession  of  members  during  1902. 

“  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  indebtedness  to 
those  who  so  generously  gave  special  prizes  for  competition  at 
the  society’s  shows  during  the  past  year;  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards, 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Sons,  Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Richardson,  and  also  to  Messrs.  H.  Deverill  and  R.  Syden¬ 
ham.  These  special  prizes  provide  desirable  and  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  they  are  able  to  announce  that  the  President, 
Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  has  most  generously  consented  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  special  first  prize  of  £15  given  by  the  late  President, 
Sir  E.  Saunders,  in  1901.” 


Election  of  officers :  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  as  president ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Moorman,  as  treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  chairman  of 
executive  committee ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  vice-chairman ;  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  as  foreign  corresponding  secretary  :  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
as  general  secretary ;  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  as  auditor,  in  place 
of  Mr.  W.  Seward,  who  retires,  having  served  two  years.  There 
were  some  sharp  words  uttered  at  this  juncture  owing  to  the 
secretary  having  proposed  the  new  auditor.  The  following 
sixteen  members  of  committee  were  elected,  out  of  eighteen 
nominated :  Messrs.  R.  Kenyon,  71  votes ;  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  68 ; 
H.  J.  Jones,  66:  J.  W.  Simmons,  65;  J.  McKerchar,  63;  James  - 
Tyler,  63;  Geo.  Prickett,  62;  A.  J.  Foster,  58;  D.  B.  Crane,  56; 
A.  W.  Seabrook,  55  ;  C.  H.  Curtis,  51 ;  Geo.  Little,  50;  J.  Jones, 
46 ;  E.  F.  Hawes,  44 ;  —  Tapper,  43. 

Following  these  elections,  Mr.  Young,  a  delegate  from 
Dulwich  Affiliated  Society,  inquired  on  a  point  of  procedure.  He 
had  given  the  secretary  due  notice  of  a  proposition  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  forward,  which  proposition  the  secretary  had' 
not  placed  on  the  agenda.  Mr.  Young’s  proposition  referred  to 
the  selection  of  judges  for  the  N.C.S.  shows.  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
after  considering  the  rules,  said  that  under  Rule  IX.  a  delegate 
from  an  affiliated  society  is  entitled  expressly  to  vote  on  all 
matters  except  finance.  They  have  the  power  to  vote  for  the 
alteration  of  a  rule,  and  such  alteration  may  place  them  in  a 
more  satisfactory  position  for  themselves.  The  notice  sent  to- 
the  secretary  by  Mr.  Young  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  rules,  and  should  have  been  placed  upon  the  agenda.  As 
it  was  not  on  the  paper,  though  a  hardship,  Sir  Albert  must  pass 
over  the  proposition  on  this  occasion.  Rules  are  rules,  though- 
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those  of  the  N.C.S.  are  hard  to  construe  and  inconsistent,  were 
the  chairman’s  observations.  > 

The  following  addition  was  made  to  Rule  HI :  “  After  ‘  the 
management  of  the  society  shall  be  vested  in  the  officers  of  the 
society,  viz. :  A  president,  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  committee,’  add  ‘  general 
secretary  and  ’  ;  also  line  6,  after  ‘  the  president,  treasurer,  chair¬ 
man,  vice-chairman,’  add  ‘general  secretary.’”  Mr.  Dean, 
secretary,  proi^osed  these  additions,  and  observed  that  that  night 
he  celebrated  his  twenty-first  year  of  Fellowship  of  the  Society. 
“  In  1890,”  he  continued,  “  you  elected  me  as  your  secretary  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Win.  Holmes.  I  accepted  the  office  on  the  same 
footing  as  Mr.  Holmes  had  enjoyed.  Till  1899  I  had  a  vote  at 
your  committee  meetings.”  He  would  rather,  he  said,  have 
taken  the  secretaryship  without  fee  than  that  they  should  have 
withdrawn  his  power  to  vote.  He  stood  in  his  relation  to  this 
society  as  a  managing  director  did  to  a  large  public  company, 
and  gave  advice  on  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of 
the  society.  No  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  year.s 
that  he  (Mr.  Dean)  had  not  proposed.  He  had  maintained  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  society  are  bound  up  in  continuing  to 
hold  the  exhibitions  at  the  Roval  Aquarium.  He  maintained 
that  as  they  took  his  10s.  a  year  he  was  entitled  to  a  vote. 
He  was  well  qualified  to  vote  on  any  question  that  came  before 
the  committees.  This  year  he  would  have  voted  against  many 
of  the  flowers  that  had  been  awarded  certificates.  He  appealed 
to  the  meeting  to  restore  him  to  his  former  position  among  th? 
ex-officio  officers.  Being  seconded  by  Mr.  Lake,  the  proposition 
was  passed  in  remarkable  silence.  The  following  addition  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  McKerchar  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Simpson  :  “  Rule  XIV.  Schedule  revision  committee. — A  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  executive  committee,  consisting  of  nine 
members  with  the  officers  ex-officio,  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  after  the  annual 
general  meeting,  to  revise  the  schedule  of  prizes  and  nominate 
judges,  and  report  the  .same  to  the  executive  committee  fcr 
approval.” 

This  elicited  many  direct  personal  reflections,  and 
party  feeling  ran  high.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Weeks,  Bevan,  Ballantine,  and  Witty,  all  of  whom 
severely  criticised  the  proposition,  and  deemed  it  a  most  un¬ 
warranted  reflection  on  the  executive  committee.  On  the  other 
side  Messrs.  R.  Dean,  Mease,  Lake,  and  a  member  unknown  to 
us,  supported  the  proposition.  C’ounty  members  are  continually 
“  casting-up  ”  the  reminder  that  “  You  folks  in  London  elect 
‘yourselves  as  judges  at  your  own  shows.”  It  was  pointed  out 
that  there  are  plenty  of  qualified  men  out.side  of  N.C.S.  circles 
who  could  act  as  judges.  On  the  matter  being  put  to  the  vote 
eighteen  voted  for  it  thirty-six  against,  being  eighteen  of  a 
majority.  The  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  committeemen 
(Messrs.  Taylor,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  and  Coles)  now  announced  results 
given  above,  whence  the  meeting  terminated. 

Royal  Scoliish  Arboricollural. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  31.st  ult, 
the  president,  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Robert 
Galloway)  submitted  the  report  of  the  council,  which  showed  an 
addition  to  the  membership  of  102  new  members,  making  a  total  of 
917,  including  244  life  members.  Eight  medals  for  essays,  &c., 
had  been  awarded  during  the  past  year.  It  was  intimated  that 
the  directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  had  again 
granted  facilities  for  a  Forestry  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the 
society’s  showyard,  at  Aberdeen,  in  July.  The  council  expressed 
gratification  at  the  formation  of  an  Irish  Arboricultural  Society, 
and  wished  it  every  success.  The  financial  balance  for  the  year 
showed  a  credit  of  £315,  and  the  invested  funds  amounted  to 
nearly  £1,100.  This  was  considered  satisfactory.  The  chairman 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  succeeding  year  might  prove  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  the  last  year  had  been.  There  was  plenty  of  interest 
shown  in  the  society,  and  he  was  anxious  that  they  should 
arrange  for  facilities  being  given  the  younger  members  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  society  in  all  respects. 
He  was  desirous,  in  continuation  of  the  reports  which  had  been 
made  as  to  the  interview  so  kindly  granted  by  Mr.  Hanbury  a 
few  months  ago,  to  announce  the  note  which  our  readers  will  find 
in  “  Notes  and  Notices  ”  this  week,  regarding  the  departmental 
committee  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  prospects  of  forestry 
here.  Following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President.  Earl  of  Mansfield:  vice-presidents.  Lord 
Lovat  and  Mr.  John  Methven.  J.P.  ;  Council,  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
forester.  Pollock  Estate,  Pollockshaws ;  Mr.  James  Forgan, 
forester,  Bonskeid,  Pitlochray :  Mr.  George  Fraser,  factor, 
Dalzell,  Motherwell ;  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  nurseryman,  Edinburgh ; 
and  Mr.  William  McKinnon,  nurseryman,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  number  of  ordinary  councillors  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-one,  and  the  following  additional  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  the  Council : — Sir  Kenneth  McKenzie,  of  Gare- 
loch ;  Mr.  E.  P.  Tennant,  of  The  Glen.  Innerleithen ;  Sir  John 


Stirling  Maxwell,  of  Pollock,  M.P. ;  Mr.  John  Hay,  Dollar’s 
Estate  Office,  Kilmarnock;  Mr.  A.  E.  Richardson,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  George  Leven,  Auchencruive,  Ayr; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Buchanan,  Penicuik.  Discussions  on  various 
forestry  subjects  followed,  and  was  taken  part  in  by  many  of  the 
members  present.  The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Hotel,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  there. — Scotia, 

Bessie  Gardenrrs. 

Alfred  Gaut.  F.R.H.S.,  Horticultui'al  Instructor  to  the  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds,  continuing  -  hrs  course  of  horticultural 
lectures  before  the  members  of  the  above  society,  which  have 
proved  considerably  interesting  to  the  residents  of  the  town,  on 
Tuesday,  January  28,  after  dealing  with  the  diseases  and  insects 
which  are  most  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  he  gave  his  audience 
the  result  of  his  wide  and  varied  experience  of  fruic  growing  in 
Yorkshire,  which  was  founded  upon  the  fruit  reports  gathered 
by  the  lecturer  from  most  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  the  county. 
A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Hardy,  Leadbetter, 
and  Picker  took  the  most  active  part.  Mr.  Gaut  will  give  his 
concluding  lecture  on  February  4,  on  “  Practice  versus  Science,” 
at  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  most  interesting  discussion. — 
J.  F.  D.,  Yorks. 

Chester  Paxton. 

“  Cheshire  Orchards  ”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  of  Hoole,  at  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  held  at 
the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  made 
fruit  culture  in  the  county  a  special  study,  dealt  with  his  subject 
in  a  very  practical  manner.  A  collection  of  Cheshire  grown 
Apples  and  Pears,  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  corroborated  the 
statements  of  the  lecturer,  and  showed  that  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  and  posse.ssed  of  long-keeping  properties,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  county,  provided  that  suitable  varieties  are  selected, 
and  proper  cultural  methods  adopted.  An  animated  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  chairman  (Mr. 
Robert  Wakefield)  and  others  took  part. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  Edinburgh,  over  one  hundred  being  present.  After  pre¬ 
liminary  business.  Dr.  Wilson,  St.  Andrew’s,  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled,  “A  Hybridist’s  Experiences.”  Dr.  Wilson,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  St.  Andrew’s  University,  is  very  widely  known  as 
a  successful  scientific  hybridiser.  He  kept  his  audience  spell¬ 
bound  for  an  hour,  detailing  his  experiences  over  a  wide  field. 
With  limelight  illustrations  he  mo.st  vividly  portrayed  his  many 
interesting  experiences ;  his  successes  and  failures.  Amongst 
plants  experimented  on  were  Geraniums,  Abutilons,  Begonias, 
Orchids,  Albucas,  Streptocarpus,  Tritonias,  Potatoes,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Gooseberries,  &c.  He  closed  his  lecture  with  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  America,  where  he  formed 
acquaintanceship  with  famous  transatlantic  hybridists.  No  more 
interesting  or  instructive  paper  was  ever  delivered  to  the 
association.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Laird,  a 
most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Waldie  Lamont,  Merchiston,  exhibited  some  very  pretty 
Cyclamen  in  pots,  of  fine  habit  and  freely  bloomed.  It  was 
intimated  that  the  semi-jubilee  celebration  of  the  society  would 
be  held  on  March  21.  A  vote  of  thanks  brought  a  wonderfully 
successful  meeting  to  a  close. 

ReadiDg  Gardeners. 

During  the  past  month  three  meetings  have  been  held  in 
connection  with  the  above  association.  The  annual  meeting  on 
the  6th  ult.,  when  the  report  and  balance-sheet  presented  to  the 
members  proved  that  the  association  during  1901  had  experienced 
a  record  year  with  regard  to  the  attendance,  number  of  members, 
and  financially.  Over  sixty  new  members  were  elected  during 
the  year.  On  Januaiy  20  the  annual  tea  and  entertainment 
took  place,  when  over  120  sat  down  to  tea,  and  about  600  members 
and  friends  were  present  at  the  entertainment.  The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  new  year  took  place  on  the  27th,  when  Mr. 
E.  Fry,  of  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Reading,  read  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  practical  paper  entitled,  “  A  Chat  on  the  Kitchen  Garden.” 
In  introducing  his  subject,  he  asked  the  question,  “  Are 
we  doing  sufficient  deep  digging  or  trenching  and  do  we 
manure  enough  ?  ”  He  impressed  upon  the  younger 
members  the  fact  that  it  is  a  duty  of  every  gardener  to 
be  able  to  supply  vegetables  for  the  table  all  the  year  round,  and 
therefore  they  should  not  give  all  their  thoughts  to  those  things 
that  grow  under  glass,  but  give  a  little  to  the  kitchen  garden  if 
they  wish  to  succeed  in  their  vocation  in  the  future.  Cultural 
directions  and  varieties  were  given  of  those  vegetables  the 
lecturer  had  found  to  do  well  with  him.  His  remarks  were  made 
far  more  interesting  by  the  aid  of  an  excellent  series  of  lantern 
slides.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Neve,  Judd,  Wicks,  Exler,  Townsend,  Wilson,  Prince,  and 
Chamberlain  took  part.  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
exhibited  some  splendid  blooms  of  Primula  obconica.  Two  new 
members  were  elected. 
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>ational  Sweet  Pea. 


Balance-Sheet  for  the  Year  ending  January  24,  1092. 


Receipts.  &  s.  d. 

To  Subscriiitions .  79  4  6 

,,  Donations  .  3  3  o 

„  Hire  of  Sijace  at  Show  ...  .  .  110 

„  Special  Subscription  (Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.) .  3  3  0 

,,  R.  Dean’s  Account .  8  0  6 

,,  Hire  of  Bottles  at  Show  .  0  11  4 


E,\penditure 

By  Postages  and  Petty  Casli . 

,,  Schedules  and  Advertisements  . 

,,  Judges’  Fees . 

,,  Cost  of  Prizes . 

„  Stationery,  &c.  . 

,,  Luncheons  to  Judges  and  others 

,,  Tickets  for  Show  ...  . 

,,  Hire  of  Vases  and  Paper  for  Show 
,,  Statement  per  R.  Dean  . 

Cheque  to  balance,  R.  Dean 

,,  Discount  to  Exhibitors  . 

,,  Stamps  in  liand  ...  .  . 

,,  Bank  Charges . 

,,  Balance  at  Bank  . 


4:95 

3 

4 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3 

12 

6 

7 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

47 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

4 

17 

0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

18 

0 

7  11 

9 

0 

15  10 

0 

8 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

9 

10 

6 

5 

£95 

3 

4 

Audited,  Wm.  Sherwood,  Jtuiuary  22,  1902. 


Ipswich  GardcDers. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ipswich  and  District 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was 
held  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Carr  Street,  on  Thursday  evening, 
•January  30,  for  the  election  of  president  and  other  officers.  Mr. 
Alan  Turner  presided.  The  committee  feel  that  the  association, 
by  its  usefulness,  had  more  than  justified  its  exi.stence.  The 
committee  called  the  attention  of  employers  to  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  sugge.sted  to  them  that  increased  knowledge  meant 
greater  efficiency  in  their  gardeners,  and  on  this  account  alone, 
they  felt  that  they  might  confidently  appeal  for  greater  financial 
support  from  them.  The  thanks  of  the  members  w’ere  due  to 
the  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  for  the  pleasant  aftenioon  spent  in  his 
gardens,  and  to  Mr.  Alan  Turner,  for  the  excellent  tea  wdiich  he 
provided  for  them;  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Cobbold,  for  his  kind  invitation 
to  Holy  Wells  Gardens;  and  to  Lord  de  Saumarez,  for  kindly 
permitting  the  members  to  visit  Shrubland  Park  and  gardens, 
where  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent.  The  members  were  also 
much  indebted  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  permission 
to  visit  their  gardens  at  Chiswick,  free  of  charge.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  Morgan,  the  report  w^as  unanimously  adopted,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt  remarking  that  they  wmre  much  indebted  to  the 
,  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  entertained  the  society  during  the 
past  year,  and  thrown  their  grounds  open  for  plea.sant  outings. 
The  election  of  officers  w'as  then  proceeded  with,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt  being  elected  president. 


fund,  £126  11s.  8d.  Mr.  Rundle,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said  both  were  very  .satisfactory.  Mr. 
\V.  Abraham,  in. seconding,  referred  to  the  growth  of  the  society, 
and  declared  his  oijinion  there  was  nothing  outside  the  National 
Show'  London,  wdiich  w'ould  equal  the  West  of  England  Show. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Grigg  was  appointed  pre.sident.  Lord  Auckland, 
and  Messrs.  J.  M.  and  Robert  Bayley  w'ere  added  to  the  list  of 
vice-presidents.  The  followdng  grants  w'ere  made  for  services 
rendered:  The  secretary,  £20;  the  treasurer,  £5;  and  the  chair¬ 
man,  £5.  Before  the  meeting  dispersed  Mr.  C.  B.  Delafield 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors ;  Me.ssrs.  Reeves  and 
Hart  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  carried.  The 
dinner  was  held  at  Matthew.s’s  Restaurant  same  evening,  Mr. 
W.  Damerell,  chairman  of  committee,  presiding.  Mr.  T.  J.  R. 
Challice,  proposing  “The  Society,”  said  the  exhibition  of  the 
society  was  second  to  none  in  the  West  of  England.  He  did  not 
think  they  should  confine  their  efforts  to  Chry.santhemums,  but 
make  it  open  to  other  winter  blooming  plants.  Other  toasts 
follow'ed.  During  the  proceedings  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  was  pre¬ 
sented  w’ith  a  cheque  for  £20,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
honorary  secretary.  The  proceedings  w'ere  interspersed  wdth 
music.— Western  Mercury.”) 

Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum. 

A  committee  meeting  of  the  above  society  w'as  held  on 
Thursday  last,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  presiding.  The  judges  for  the  next 
exhibition  were  nominated,  and  fifty-three  new  members  were 
elected.  The  election  of  the  Floral  Committee  then  took  place, 
and  resulted  as  follow's Messrs.  Witty,  Kirkwood,  Adams, 
Webber,  Mathew'S,  Pannell,  and  Saunders,  and  the  dates  fixed 
were  October  29  and  November  10  and  17.  The  Secretary  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Boyce)  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
Messrs.  Bevan,  Witty,  and  Saunders  were  elected  Show'  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  settling  of  the  schedule  w’as  then  considered,  and 
the  committee  agreed  to  insert  three  classes,  open  to  growers 
all  over  the  country,  to  be  called. Special  Coronation  Classes,  one 
to  be  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  five  blooms  in  each 
(prizes  to  consist  of  a  silver  cup,  money,  and  medahs),  another  to 
be  for  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  five  blooms  in  each  (prizes 
to  consist  of  money  and  medals),  and  the  other  to  be  made  a 
leading  feature  of  the  exhibition,  viz.,  a  floral  display  of 
Chrysanthemums,  any  varieties,  but  must  include  Japanese, 
incurved,  reflexed,  and  pompons,  to  be  exhibited  in  pots  or 
bottles,  with  Ferns,  Gras.ses,  and  other  foliage  (in  pots  or  cut)  at 
will,  in  an  oval  space  of  20ft  by  14ft.  Prizes — 1st,  £10  10s.  and 
Silver  Gilt  Medal ;  2nd,  £7  7s.  and  Silver  Medal ;  3rd,  £4  4s.  and 
Bronze  Medal ;  4th,  £2  2s.  and  Bronze  Medal.  Each  exhibitor 
will  have  a  floor  space  to  himself.  Nothing  in  this  exhibit  to 
exceed  4ft  in  height.  Classes  were  also  settled  for  fruit,  and  a 
class  inserted  for  ladies  for  a  floral  decoration  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  &c.  Special  prize  offered  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks  was 
accepted,  and  the  secretary  stating  that  he  had  numerous  other 
special  prizes,  the  further  consideration  of  the  schedule  was 
adjourned  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee. — W.  E.  B. 


West  of  England  Chrysanthemum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  w’as  held  at  Mutley 
on  Wednesday,  January  29.  Mr.  G.  H.  E.  Rundle  presided,  and 
a  good  attendance  included  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  (secretary),  Mr. 
Amos  Groombridge  (hon.  treasurer),  and  Mr.  W.  Damerell.  In 
submitting  the  annual  report,  the  secretary  said  that  from  the 
commencement  the  society  had  gone  on  increasing  in  popularity. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  past  year  had  exceeded  those  of  any 
former  year  by  over  £13.  There  w'as  an  increase  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  over  £3,  with  an  increased  gate  of  £10,  the  total 
receipts  amounting  to  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £305.  The 
enlarged  prize  list  of  last  year  resulted  in  by  far  the  best  show' 
the  society  had  ever  had,  and  over  £107  w'as  paid  in  prizes. 

'  Trade  exhibits  were  now  becoming  of  such  great  importance  that 
the  committee  suggested  that  more  encouragement  should  be 
offered,  and  that  if  necessary  increased  accommodation  should  be 
provided  for  that  purpose.  They  would  also  recommend  the 
advisability  of  altering  the  hour  for  the  popular  prices  on  the 
second  day,  w'hen  the  crush  was  so  great.  If  the  time  was 
altered  to  twm  o’clock  instead  of  four,  a  very  much  larger  number 
would  then  visit  the  .show  instead  of  waiting  until  the  evening. 
The  committee  thanked  the  G.W.R.  for  issuing  cheap  tickets  on 
the  first  day  from  all  their  stations  west  of  Exeter,  and  hoped 
the  experiment  was  of  sufficient  success  to  w'arrant  them  doing 
so  again,  and  the  donors  of  special  prizes.  They  also  returned 
thanks  especially  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Heading,  and 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham.  Thanks  were  also  due  to 
Lord  Auckland,  the  President,  and  to  Mr.  Soltau-Symons,  and 
Mr.  G.  Rundle.  Mr.  Amos  Groombridge,  treasurer,  then  read 
the  balance-sheet.  The  accounts  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£36  9s.  5d.  on  the  year’s  working.  The  total  expenditure  was 
£271  4s.  6d.  The  society  had  placed  to  it.s  credit,  as  a  reserve 


Birmingliam  Gardeners’. 

“  The  Resting  Period  of  Plant  Life  ”  w'as  the  subject  selected 
by  Professor  W.  Hillhouse,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Birmingham  University, 
at  the  initial  spring  session  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  on  January  27,  as  liis  presidential 
address  for  the  year  1902.  The  “resting  period”  of  plants, 
though  a  very  complex  one  to  define,  was  treated  wdth  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  characteristic  ability  and  erudition  in  a  most  lucid  and 
attractive  style.  Several  illustrations  were  adduced  to  prove 
that  under  normal  conditions  plants  are  never  absolutely  at  rest, 
but  only  comparatively;  and  so,  likew'ise,  regarding  the  vitality 
of  the  seed  of  plants,  even  w'hen  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  state, 
as  proved  by  artificial  experiment.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  the  lecturer  was  reipuested  to  explain  why  hedges  of 
Beech  trees  subjcted  to  the  praning  shears  usually  retain  their 
leaves  throughout  the  wdntei',  also  the  saplings,  while  the  un¬ 
pruned  large  trees  shed  them  in  the  autumn.  In  referring  to 
the  vitality  of  long  deeply  buried  seeds,  the  long  debated,  but 
now  exploded,  theory  of  “  Mummy  ”  Wheat  and  Peas  was  brought 
under  observation ;  also  the  story  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
crop  of  Poppies  and  of  Henbane  on  sites  where  such  had  not  been 
known  to  exist  before,  until  the  removal  of  the  soil  some  con¬ 
siderable  depth  below  the  surface.  The  appearance  also  of  an 
extensive  plantation  of  Furze  (Ulex  europsea)  and  Broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius)  on  the  bank  of  a  large  local  gravel  pit  a  few' 
years  ago,  though  for  a  series  of  untold  years  past  the  original 
surface  had  been  pasture  land,  and  no  evidence  of  a  pre-existence 
of  the  plants  in  question.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  unani¬ 
mously  accorded  Professor  Hillhouse  for  his  instructive  lecture. 
Several  new  members  were  elected  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
annual  tea  and  social  gathering  was  announced  to  take  place  at 
the  Colonnade  Hotel  on  February  15. — G. 


Ids. 


February  6,  1902.  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER, 


Obituary. 

The  Late  Mr.  David  Syme. 

“  At  New  York,  Liiicolnskire,  suddenly,  on  January  25,  David 
Syme,  managing  director  of  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Limited, 
Edinburgh.” 

This  somewhat  curt  announcement  in  the  “  Scotsman  ” 
new.spaper,  of  Monday,  January  27,  was  read  by  many,  especially 
of  the  older,  members  of  the  seed  and  nursery  trade  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  deepest  regret.  Few  men  in  the  trade  have  so  long 
occupied  a  prominent  position  and  been  so  warmly  beloved  as 
the  late  David  Syme.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  seed 
trade  in  Glasgow,  with  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Thyne,  a  fellow- 
apprentice  being  the  world-wide-known  Peter  Parr,  of  Daffodil 
fame,  tlie  two  having  always  afterwards  maintained  a  warm 
friendship.  After  varied  and  educative  business  experiences  in 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Syme  entered  the  service  of  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson 
and  Son,  Edinburgh,  about  forty  years  ago,  and  soon  afterwards 
undertook  the  management  of  their  extensive  nurseries,  at  that 
time  probably  the  most  noted  for  general  nursery  stock  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  Their  name  and  fame  was  worthily  maintained 
under  Mr.  Syme’s  regime,  who  later  assumed  management  of 
their  world-wide  seed  business.  Wlien  the  firm  came  to  grief 
over  unluckv  speculations  outside  of  the  seed  trade,  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Syme  the  business  was  formed  into  a  company 
in  1872,  and  has  since  been  successfully  carried  on  under  his 
spirited  oversiglit.  Latterly  tlie  nurseries  were  abandoned,  and 
the  energies  of  the  companv  concentrated  on  the  wholesale  seed 
business,  which  possesses  a  very  wide  connection  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  Continent,  and  America. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Syme  has  been  less  known  to  gardeners  than 
of  jmre,  when  few  horticultural  gatherings  were  complete  without 
his  genial  presence.  Mr.  Syme  possessed  a  very  varied  knowledge 
of  horticultural,  arboricultural,  and  agricultural  subjects,  few  men 
knowing  ornamental  trees  and  slirubs  better  than  he,  while  his 
intimacy  with  Grass,  Clover,  and  Turnip  seeds  was  unique.  He 
was  an  acknowledged  authority  on  these,  and  his  services  were 
frequently  called  in  as  arbiter  in  intricate  trade  disputes.  About 
six  years  ago,  at  his  jubilee  as  a  seedsman,  the  trade  entertained 
him  to  dinner  in  London,  and  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
service  of  silver  plate  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion  and  as  a  token 
of  the  warm  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  those  who  knew 
him  best. 

Apart  from  his  knowledge  of  thoySeed  and  nursery'  trades,  Mr. 
Syme  was  a  great  social  force,  a  man  of  very  varied  and  extensive 
intelligence,  whose  convei'sation ,  brimful  of  wit  and  humour,  and 
always  expressed  in  terse,  elegant  language,  as  he  would  tell  of 
his  many  interesting  experiences,  of  his,  many  sojourns,  and  of 
the  people  of  all  grades,  from  princes  downwards,  whom  he  had 
met,  was  always  cliarming.  He  was  a  ready  and  eloquent  public 
speaker,  full  of  apt  illustration  and  anecdote.  Many  will  now 
recall  with  melancholy  pleasure  the  very  enjoyable  evenings  spent 
in  the  old  dining-room  of  Bungholm  House,  and  at  his  later  resi¬ 
dences,  where  he  dispensed  liberal  hospitality,  and  Avhere  every 
guest  felt  under  his  magic  spell  through  his  always  kindly 
welcome. 

Mr.  Syme  died  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  enjoyed  fair 
health  till  his  death,  though  the  end  came  with  startling  sudden¬ 
ness.  Many  thought  him  older  because  they  had  known  him  so 
long,  but  for  enthusiasm  and  youthfulness  of  spirit  he  was  one  of 
those  Avho  never  grow  old.  His  friends  Avill  deeply  lament  his 
death,  and  feel  that  a  sunbeam  has  passed  out  of  their  lives  never 
agam  to  brighten. 

Heaven  rest  his  soul,  where’er  he  be 
Is  the  wish  o’  inonie  mair  than  me  ; 

He  had  twa  fauts.  or  m^ybe  three  ; 

Y et  wliat  remead  : 

Ae  social,  t  onest  man  want  we  ; 

Kina:  David’s  deaii  ! 

T.  M.  E. 


An  Observer’s  Notes. 


Umler  this  hea-'.ing  there  are  many  short  interesting  notes  owr 

readers  anight  send. 

February  7-13.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


Fri.  7 
Sat.  8 
Sun.  9 
Mon.  10 
Tu.  11 
Wed.  12 
Thrs.  13 


Small  eft  seen  in  ponds. 

Wild  Goose,  or  (irey  Lagg,  goes. 
Sea  Curlew  goes. 

House  Pigeon  lays. 

Primrose  floAvers. 

Partridge  pairs. 

Golden-crested  Wi-en  sings. 


NarroAv  Spring  Moss. 
Roman  Narcissus. 
Mezereon  (white). 
Rod  Prinn-ose. 
Common  Hepatiea. 
Polyanthus. 

YelloAv  Crocus. 


"Writing  from  Roscrea,  eo.  Dublin,  iMr.  R.  Miller  mentions  botli 
Primroses  and  Avild  Strawlierries  as  being  in  flower  thei’e. 

SnoAvdrops  in  the  open  air  are  (juite  plentiful  at  Kcav.  Crocuses 
are  also  gay. —  R. 

A  pair  of  sparroAvs  have  commenced  nesting  operations  under  the 
roof  of  a  house  at  ToAvnsend  near’ Dorchester.  Primroses  and  Violets 
in  bloom  have  been  gathered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  toAvn. — I).  C.  C. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

APRICOTS. — The  pruning,  training,  regulating,  and  final 
cleansing  of  trees  on  walls  should  noAv  be  dealt  Avith,  as  if  mild, 
sunny  mornings  occur  frequently,  the  buds  will  SAvell  rapidly, 
and  the  trees,  especially  on  favourably  situated  Avails,  Avill  soon 
begin  to  open  their  floAvers.  This,  hoAvever,  is  not  encouraging  to 
the  cultivator,  as  early  ffoAvering  may  prove  most  disastrous  to 
the  prospects  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  The  pruning  and  training 
which  is  best  carried  out  during  the  pi-esent  month,  should  not, 
at  all  events,  either  encourage  or  retard  the  fioAvering  period. 
It  is  a  case  of  dealing  Avith  the  trees  at  a  convenient  time,  before 
the  various  kinds  of  buds  begin  to  swell,  Avhen  they  are  liable  to 
be  easily  detached.  In  pruning  Apricots  on  walls  there  Avill  be, 
most  likely  if  the  trees  are  old,  a  number  of  useless  branches. 
These  should  be  remoA'ed,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  trees  gumming, 
as  they  are  liable  to  do.  "With  younger  trees  the  pruning  and 
training  should  be  such  that  there  is  little  need  for  taking  out 
any  of  the  principal  branches;  but  if  unduly  croAvded,  it  is 
better  to  remove  a  branch  or  two  here  and  there  annually, 
leaA'ing  all  cuts  smooth.  The  reduction  of  young  shoots  may  next 
take  place.  Those  on  the  loAver  sides  of  the  branches  particularly 
may  be  freely  dispensed  with,  though  some  may  be  shortened  to  a 
fcAv  buds,  so  that  they  may  form  artificial  spurs.  On  the  upper 
sides  young  groAvths  may  predominate,  though  it  is  Avell  not  to 
croAvd,  the  surqDlus  being  either  cut  out  entirely  or  left  suffi¬ 
ciently  short  to  form  spurs.  Natural  spurs  are  also  produced  on 
the  Apricot,  and  these  are  ahvays  to  be  preferred  to  the  artifici¬ 
ally  formed.  In  laying  in  jmung  shoots,  they  usually  need  a  little 
shortening,  but  it  must  be  giAmn  either  at  a  single  Avood  bud  or 
at  a  triple  bud.  Wood  prroAvth  is  necessary  above  the  fruiting 
portions  of  shoots. 

PLANTING  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— Young 
bush  trees  in  the  open,  and  cordons  against  Avails  or  for  training 
on  a  wire  fence,  may  be  planted  noAV,  providing  the  ground  is 
not  too  Avet.  If  so, (it  Avill  be  better  to  Avait  a  short  time,  until 
the  surface  of  the  soil  dries.  The  trees  may  be  planted  on  the 
richest  ground  available,  a  deeply  dug  and  well  enriched  plot 
always  being  the  best  for  these  frnits.  Plant  bushes  6ft  apart. 

RASPBERRIES. — Wherev'er  there  is  a  Avell  established  plan¬ 
tation  of  vigoi'ous  plants,  there  are  sure  to  be  plenty  of  suckhrs 
Avhich  can  be  utilised  for  forming  a  fresh  plantation.  The  best 
planting  canes  are  not  the  strongest  looking,  but  those  freely 
furnished  AA’ith  abundance  of  fibrous  roots.  Richly  prepared  soil 
is  the  best  for  Rasnberries.  Plant  in  lines  or  clumps.  By  the 
former  plan  place  the  lines  not  less  than  5ft  apart,  and  the  young 
canes  a  foot  asunder.  Clumps  should  be  4ft  apart,  placing  three 
plants  in  each,  and  training  to  a  central  stake.  To  insure  future 
success,  cut  the  neAvly  planted  canes  doAvn  to  the  ground,  thus 
encouraging  strong  growth  the  first  season. — Lymington,  Hants 

Fruit  Forciflt 

VINES— EYES  AND  CUT-BACKS.— Eyes  may  now  be  in¬ 
serted,  using  pots,  pans,  or  square  pieces  of  turf.  Select  plump 
buds  on  firm,  Avell  ripened  wood,  filling  the  pot  or  pan  with  rich, 
friable  loam ;  insert  the  eyes  Avith  a  pinch  of  sihmr  sand,  and 
about  half  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  ;  plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  80deg.  Cut-backs  should  he  placed  in  a  house 
Avhere  they  AA'ill  have  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  Oodeg  at  night, 
and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day.  When  they  have  started  into  growth 
shake  them  out,  and  return  to  the  same  size  of  pot,  using  friable 
loam,  and  give  a  rather  close  and  moist  atmosphere  until  re¬ 
established,  when  they  should  have  a  position  near  the  glass,  so 
as  to  insure  sturdy,  short-jointed,  thoroughly  solidified  growth. 

EARLIEST  FORCED  VINES. — The  Vines  in  floAver  must 
have  a  temperature  of  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  and  70dGg  to 
75deg  by  day  artificially.  Keep  the  atmosphere  someAvhat  drier 
by  free  ventilation,  leaving  a  little  air  on  at  night,  yet  keeping 
the  floors  sprinkled  three  times  a  day  during  bright  weather. 
Any  shy-setting  Grapes  may  haim  the  pollen  distributed  by  brush¬ 
ing  the  bunches  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  Step  the  laterals  at 
the  first  leaf,  and  keep  those  pinched  to  one  joint  throughout  the 
season,  but  those  beyond  the  bunch  may  be  alloAved  to  make  tAvo 
or  more  joints  before  stopping  them,  provided  there  be  space  for 
the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  light.  Avoid  oA'ercroAvding  the 
foliao^e  ;  it  is  better  to  reduce  the  laterals  than  do  that. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— The  Vines  are 
now  in  leaf  and  .showing  fruit.  Disbud  Avhen  it  is  seen  which 
shoots  are  likely  to  afford  the  be.st  bunches.  One  bunch  on  a 
spur  is  as  much  as  is  likely  to  finish  satisfactorily,  but,  if  there 
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be  space,  two  shoots  may  be  left,  it  being  clearly  understood  that 
■only  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit,  the  duplicate  only  re¬ 
maining  until  choice  can  be  made  of  the  best,  and  in  case  of  two 
shoots  being  left,  one  ought  to  be  near  the  stem,  so  as  to  keep 
the  spur  as  short  as  possible.  Weakly  Vines,  however,  may  be 
given  more  latitude,  so  as  to  secure  stouter  wood,  larger  and 
plumper  eyes,  and  better  bunches  in  future. — St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  .Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

PRIMULA  LEAVES  CURLED  AND  SPOTTED  (F.  H.  P.).— 
The  older  and  large  leaves  are  quite  healthy,  indeed,  very  fine, 
but  the  younger  ones  are  what  is  known  as  rusted,  curled, 
crippled,  and  spotted,  the  brown  spots  and  the  damage  generally 
being  caused  by  a  mite,  not  unlike  a  thrips  in  form,  but  smaller, 
and  not  by  any  means  easy  to  find.  It  is  very  injurious  by  its 
piercing  of  the  tissues  to  abstract  their  juices,  its  action  being 
very  pernicious,  giving  a  stunted  and  rusted  appearance  to  the 
leaves,  prejudicing,  and  often  preventing,  the  flowering.  It  is 
the  same  pest  that  causes  rust  in  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  and 
Begonias  j  also  other  plants  grown  under  glass,  especially  those 
with  hairy  and  somewhat  thick  leaves.  It  is  a  species  of 
Tarsonymus,  and  because  found  in  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  &c.,  has  been  given  the  specific  name  of  the  plants. 
It  is  not  different  from  the  species  that  affects  Box  in  hot 
and  dry  places,  namely,  T.  buxi.  The  best  treatment  is  syringing 
with  tobacco  water  at  intem^als  of  about  four  days,  which  either 
kills  the  pests  or  drives  them  away.  We  have  found  this  better 
than  fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  .or  vaporisation  ivith  nicotine 
compound  at  short  intervals,  though  this  procedure  has  a  very 
decidedly  deterrent  effect  on  the  destructive  creature.  Perhaps 
a  little  fertiliser  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  plants,  such 
as  a  mixture  of  three  parts  superphosphate,  two  parts  powdered 
saltpetre,  and  one  part  sulphate  of  lime,  mixed,  using  about  a 
thimbleful  to  each  pot,  mixing  ivith  a  little  soil,  and  keeping 
from  the  necks  of  the  plants. 

SPOTS  ON  CHRYS.4NTHEMUM  LEAVES  (Mummer).— The 
leaves  are  infested  with  the  Chrysanthemum  rust  in  the 
uredospore  condition,  and  then  known  as  Uredo  tanaceti,  and  in 
the  telentospore  stage  as  Puccinia  tanaceti,  though  some 
fungologists  consider  the  uredo  as  belonging  to  Puccinia  hieraci, 
probably  from  the  telentospore  stage  not  being  obseiwed  by  these 
observers  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  generally  noticed  in 
this  country  and  in  France  in  1897,  There  is  no  question  of  its 
being  quite  new  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  of  its  being  first 
noticed  on  the  variety  Niveum  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
probability  was  introduced  from  America  into  Europe.  It  was 
very  prevalent  in  1898,  especially  in  the  uredo  or  summer  fruit 
condition,  in  which  it  forms  minute,  snuff-coloured  clusters  of 
spores  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  in  badly  affected 
cases  the  pustules  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  cover  the  greater 
surfacial  part  of  the  leaves.  This  stage,  unless  checked,  is 
rapidly  reproduced,  and  extends  itself  throughout  the  summer 
months,  indeed,  throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  plants  being  kept  under  glass  during  the  winter 
months.  When  the  leaves  are  fading  the  telentospore  form  of 
fruit  is  produced,  which  differs  from  the  uredo  form  in  the 
pustules  being  darker  in  colour  and  not  powdery.  The  disease 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  spraying  at  intervals  with  potassium 
sulphide  .solution,  dissolving  loz  of  the  sulphide  in  a  quart  of 
hot  Avater,  then  make  up  to  gallons  with  cold  rain  water.  As 
the  pustules  are  situated  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  the 
spraying  must  be  upivards  so  as  to  wet  them,  or  in  the  case  of 
small  plants,  they  may  be  dipped  in  the  solution.  The  removal  of 
affected  leaves  as  soon  as  the  first  appearance  of  the  pustules  is 
noticed,  and  before  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  is  broken,  and  buim- 
ing  them,  is,  however,  the  sure.st  mode  of  riddance.  Some 
growers  destroy  all  affected  plants,  and  commence  anew  with 
perfectly  clean  ciittings  or  plants.  This  is  often  impracticable, 
therefore  repressive  measures  must  be  promptly  taken,  and  with 
close  observation  and  persevering  treatment  the  disease  may  be 
overcome.  Veltha  Emulsion,  advertised  occasionally  in  our 
columns,  has  been  used  effectively  for  preventing  or  destroying 
Chrysanthemum  rust,  and  is  also  good  against  other  fungous  and 
insect  pests  to  which  Chrysanthemums  are  liable. 


NAMES  OF  FLOWERS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  .1.  C.). — Lonicera  fragraiitissima,  the  smaller 
flowered  one  ;  Chiinonanthus  fragi’ans  gi-andifloi’a,  the  one  Avith  purple 
centre.  Why  not  number  your  specimens  Y  (A.  G.). — Lselio-Cattleya 
Pallas. 

- - 

Trade  Notes. 


To  the  nurseryman  who  hugs  the  outskirts  of  large  citie* 
(and  for  obvious  I'easons  most  firms  are  under  this  necessity), 
the  builder  and  the  prospector  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  suburban 
residence  are  a  continual  dread.  From  the  latter  cause  the 
firm  of  Mr.  John  DoAvnie,  Beechhill,  Murrayfield,  N.B.,  were 
about  a  year  ago  relieved  of  the  ground  which  they  had  leased 
adjoining  their  Beechhill  Nursery.  Simultaneously  with  this 
loss,  however,  they  had  contracted  for  a  long  lease  of  Belgrave 
Park,  situated  on  the  high  grounds  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  over¬ 
looking  the  village,  and  immediately  above  the  new  station, 
from  which  it  is  about  ten  minutes’  Avalk.  This  ground,  which 
is  laid  out  in  the  usual  cojuvenient  nursery  system,  is,  from  its 
situation,  exposure,  and  soil,  admirably  suited  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  hardy  well  rooted  stock.  This  comprises  fruit  rtees 
and  bushes  in  great  Amriety,  including  the  neAver  ones,  such  as 
Comet,  Red  Currant,  Victoria,  and  Boskoop  Giant  Black 
Currant;  May  Duke,  Langley  Gage,  and  Beauty  Gooseberries; 
Apples,  Allin^on  Pippin,  BoAvhill  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Charles 
Ross.  Roses  also  appear  to  be  about  to  receive  careful  and  exten- 
srte  cultiA'ation ;  a  fine  lot  of  several  thousands  which  were 
budded  last  autumn  appear  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  from 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  look  of  the  stocks  should  make  splendid 
plants  by  autumn.  A  general  nursery  stock  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
large  and  small,  too  numerous  in  variety  to  mention  by  name, 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  ground.  An  office  and  packing 
shed  is  built  in  a  convenient  part,  and  behind  these  are  several 
ranges  of  frames  filled  with  cuttings  of  Conifers,  shrubs,  &c.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  nursery  is  within  easy  access  of  Corstor¬ 
phine  Station,  on  the  new  suburban  raihray,  which  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  beginning  of  February.  It  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
nected  by  telephone  Avith  Beechliill,  Avhieh  is  at  present  in 
communication  with  the  offices  at  144,  Princes  Street.  This 
extension  of  telephone  should  have  been  completed  some  time 
ago,  but  the  increased  demand  made  upon  the  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  through  the  laying  of  underground  Avires  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  overtake  their  usual  extension  work.— 
Scotia. 

Messrs.  E.  C.  Walton  and  Co.,  Muskham,  Newark,  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bungalows,  cottages,  isolation  hospitals,  portable 
Avood  and  iron  buildings,  pavilions,  conservatories,  poultry 
houses,  &c.,  have  sent  us  their  neAv  price  list  of  these  and  other 
objects,  the  making  of  which  comstitutes  their  business.  This 
list,  or  catalogue,  is  admirably  illustrated,  and  amongst  other 
articles  not  above  referred  to  Ave  may  note  garden  seats  in  all 
forms  and  at  various  prices,  folding  tables,  lattisteps,  roofing 
felt,  gas-heating  apparatus,  forcing  pits  and  conservatories, 
motor-car  houses,  liarrows,  arches,  rollers,  gates,  hurdles,  and 
such  other  things.  The  list  is  sent  post  free  on  application  to 
Messrs.  Walton  and  Co. 

The  Native  Guano  Company,  Limited,  29,  Noav  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  London,  E.C.,  are  able  yearly  to  issue  a  publication 
extending  to  about  70  pages,  and  AA-hicli  is  composed  of  testi¬ 
monials  as  to  the  good  results  derived  from  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  Native  Guano  in  field  and  garden.  The  booklet  for  1902 
is  to  hand.  Reports  are  included  from  every  part  of  England, 
also  the  Channel  Islands,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  Among  the 
crops  indexed,  Ave  may  notice  Cereals,  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
Brassicas,  Leguminosse,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  fruit  trees.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Vines,  Chrysanthemums,  lawns,  Roses,  and  Cucumbers. 
Writing  from  Rocester,  Mr.  T.  Titley  (fourth  order)  says:  “Used 
for  Roses,  Pansies.  Gladioli,  Sweet  Peas,  &c. ;  vegetables:  Pota¬ 
toes,  Kidney  Beans.  Celery,  &c.  ;  fruit :  Apples,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries.  Splendid  results  in  every  instance. 
Vei'y  large  crops  Potatoes,  Beans,  &c.,  flowers  splendid.  I  have 
used  no  other  kind,  and  am  more  than  satisfied  with  your  Native 
Guano.  I  sold  some  to  my  neighbours,  and  they  all  speak  very 
highly  of  it  and  intend  using  it  again.” 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Thos.  Davis  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  Livei’pool. — Seeds. 

Dobie  &  Mason.  Seed  Growers  and  Merchants,  22,  Oak  Street, 
Manchester. — Seeds. 

J.  Lambert  &  Son.  Nurserymen,  Trier,  Rhine  ProAuhee,  Germany. — 
General  Catalogue. 

Robertson  (Hogg  &  Robertson).  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin. — Seeds. 

Jolin  Russell,  Richmond  NiArseries,  Richmond,  Surrey. — Seeds. 

Louis  Van  Houtte,  P6re.  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. — 
Novelties,  Plants,  dx. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

'  1 

Direction  of  ! 

Wind.  j 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

1 

Rain.  1 

Temperatui  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest  1 

Temperature 

on  Grass. 

1902. 

January 

and 

February. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CQ 

tV 

Xi 

K 

CQ 

<0 

s 

o 

a 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...2(i 

S.W. 

34-0 

32-6 

39-6 

31-8 

0-18 

38-5 

43-0 

450 

23-2 

Monday  ...27 

s.w. 

39-8 

39-5 

47-8 

31-8 

_ 

38T 

420 

45-0 

31-8 

Tuesday  ..2> 

w.s.w. 

40-7 

38-6 

45'4 

39-5 

_ 

39-9 

420 

44-9 

32-0 

Wed'sday  2,1 

N.N.W. 

32-0 

28-2 

38-1 

29-5 

_ 

38-9 

42  2 

44-8 

22-9 

Thnrsday  30 

N. 

32-2 

31-7 

38-1 

29-5 

0-03 

37-2 

41-5 

44-7 

24-1 

Friday  ...bl 

N.E. 

3b-7 

34-5 

37-2 

33-0 

_ 

36  4 

41-0 

44-5 

25'6 

Saturday  1 

E.N.E. 

34-4 

32-3 

34-0 

32-3 

— 

36-2 

40-5 

44-3 

260 

Total. 

Means  ... 

35-7 

33-9 

400 

32-5 

0-21 

37-9 

41*7 

44-7 

26-5 

The  weather  continues  dull  and  very  cold.  Avith  1  eavy  gales  of 
wind  from  the  nortli-east  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek. 


Average 

Wholesale 

Prices.— Yeg  -tables. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

IMushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0 

6  toO 

8. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieA'e 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Beans,  French,  iier  lb. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  new  French, 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

per  lb . 

0 

3i 

0 

4 

Brussels  Spronts,^sieA'e 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Carrots,  doz.  b'nch. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  long,  doz . 

0 

9 

010 

CauliHowers,  doz. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Seakale  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Cucumbers  doz . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Sprue,  French,  doz.  bn. 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  Teneritie 

Horseradish,  Imnch  ... 

1 

6 

0 

0 

consignment  . 

4 

0 

6 

O' 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

U 

2 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0> 

Covent  Garden  Market,— February  5th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Azaleas,  white  and 
coloured,  doz. 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz . 

Dracfena,  var.,  doz.  ... 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

Erica  hyemalis  . 

,,  ,,  alba . 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5 

0tol2 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

30 

0 

36 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisj",  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Primulas  . 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Solanums  . 


s. 

d. 

d 

9 

0tol2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

30 

6 

21 

0 

63 

0 

24 

0 

30 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Spiraea  japonica,  48’s, 

doz . 10  0  12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

y. 

d 

Acacia  “mimosa,”  pad 

6 

0  to  8 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2 

0  to2 

1) 

Anemone,  double  pink. 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

per  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Arums,  doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

bnchs . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

Azalea  mollis,  perlmn. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardia,  white. 

,,  yellow',  doz.  bnchs. 
Myrtle,  English,  iier 

2 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

bun . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Narcissus,  paper  w'hite. 

Camellias,  white . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1 

9 

,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

0 

0 

12 

0 

,,  double  Roman 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

0 

9* 

1 

6 

Orange  blossom,  bun. 
Primula,  double  wdiite, 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 

5 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  double  ,,  ... 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

Eucharis,  doz . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

doz . 

2 

0 

0 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  yellow, doz. (Perles) 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

Tulips,  wliite,  single. 

0  0 

9 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

7 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9  0 

12 

0 

Ivy  leaA'es,  doz.  bun.  ... 

1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  coloured,  doz. 

Lilac,  French,  white, 

bun . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

per  bun . 

4 

0 

4 

6 

,,  scarlet,  single. 

Liliuni  Harrisi  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0  ' 

5 

0 

,,  lancifolinm  alb. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

0 

('■ 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs  . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Average 

Who  esale  Prices.— Fruit. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

<>: 

d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

8 

OtolO  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 
,,  Col  man . 

1 

6  to  2 

0 

,,  N  e  w  t  o  w  n  s. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

case  . 

10  0 

0 

0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Bananas . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  Almeria . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

10 

0 

25 

0 

consignment 

9 

0 

10 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs. 

5 

6 

0 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

12  0 

16 

0 

each . 

2 

6 

3  6 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 


Combination  of  all  connected  with  the  land,  be  they 
owners,  occupiers,  or  laboureis.  Combination  for  what. 
Their  mutual  benefit ;  for  all  three  aie  but  parts  of  Avhat 
should  be  one  great  force  or  power.  They  cannot,  and, 
therefore,  must  not,  try  to  stand  alone.  The  great  mistake 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  by  those  who  look  for  a  live¬ 
lihood  out  of  the  land  arose  from  selfishness.  This  was 
partly  the  result  of  isolation  and  conservatism,  and  as  long 
as  times  were  good,  although  the  narrow  spirrt  was  to  be 
deplored,  it  did  no  very  great  harm.  Noav,  when  things  arc 
so  different,  united  measures  must  be  taken  to  stem  the 
strong  set  of  the  current  the  wrong  way.  There  wms  a 
question  rarsed  some  time  ago  as  to  whether  any  union 
between  the  three  parties  was  possible.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  Utopian,  but  this  has  often  been  the  case  before,  anc. 
possibly  now  the  time  may  be  ripe  to  try  the  experiment. 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  What  does  it  reallj 
mean?  Don’t  confound  it,  dear  reader,  w-ith  Chantj 
Organisation,  although  that  phrase  has  been  running  in  oui 
lieH(ts  nil  da>.  We  leel  our^-d' es  inucl;  l>ediu  i  Gih  time." 
wdien  we  admit  we  did  not  know  of  its  existence  till,  thiougl 
the  courtesy  of  a  friend,  w^e  saw  some  leaflets  r^pectii^  it 
about  a  month  ago.  We  see  the  president  is  E.  A.  Yei 
burgh,  M.P.,  the  same  gentleman  who  has  Credit  Hanks  so. 
at  heart,  and  the  committee  of  management  includes  the 
names  of  several  w'ell-know'n  friends  of  agriculture.  v\  c 
almost  fancy  (but  w^e  do  not  know  for  a  fact)  that  the  late 
Lord  VVinchelsea  may  have  originated  the  idea  that  gave 
thiS  association  its  birth.  It  's  a  thing  he  would  have  trilH 
appreciated.  This  association  exists  to  teach — and  the  pre 
cept  it  would  enforce  is  really  self-help— and  the  first  step 
towai-ds  self-help  is  combination.  We  all  know  the  oki 
fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  unbreakable  when  tied  together 
— easilv  snapped  when  apart.  In  other  countries  combina 
tion  has  been  tried  with  success  ;  and,  indeed,  here  in  all  o* 
most  commercial  enterprise  there  are  amalgamations, 

farmers  alone  standing  aloof.  .  ,  j  i 

Now,  the  first  step  is  the  education  or  the  taimei-  ;  ano 
this  associatAn  undertakes  to  send  to  any  specified  distric 
a  lecturer  to  address  meetings  and  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  foirnation  of  loca, 
societies.  U  L'  '*"1  '''  tmd/hu/  .sr.r/Ui/ ,•  but  it  a  ins  to  show 
farmers  how-  best  to  trade  together  — that  is,  to  coinbino 
against  th*-  outsi-l^'  public  There  is  a  publi.-,  that  ripeds  the 
farmer’s  wares  ;  but  this  public  must  be  taught  fair  trade. 
It  cannot  expect  the  produce  of  the  farmer’s  skill  at  a  price 
below  what  it  has  cost  him  in  production,  and  it  behove.-, 
the  farmer  to  present  those  w'ares  in  the  most  attractive 
form,  and  in  the  best  condition.  The  w^ares  must  be 
uniform.  This  especially  applies  to  dairy  produce.  r\o  two 
women  make  up  butter  exactly  alike  or  of  the  same  quality 
Hence  it  stands  to  reason  butter  from  a  co-operaave  dairy. 
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butter  which  never  varies  a  hairbreadth  throughout  the 
season,  must  stand  the  chance  of  a  better  market  than  the 
uncertain  contents  of  the  dozen  or  more  butter  baskets 
brought  to  town  by  the  village  carrier.  This  dairy  co¬ 
operation  seems  the  first  step,  and,  we  may  add  ourselves, 
that  any  knowledge  as  to  how  to  start  and  to  carry  on  such 
■  an  enterprise  would  be  most  valuable,  not  only  to  us,  but  to 
many  of  our  neighbours.  We  want  to  be  more  in  touch 
with  the  consumer.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman  ; 
and  if  we  can  be  taught  this  by  the  people  in  Dacre  Street 
we  shall  be  thankful. 

If  we  are  to  combine  to  sell  our  produce,  and  thus  make 
the  best  of  it,  we  also  ought  to  combine  to  buy  those  goods 
that  we  need  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  our  business. 
We  need,  oh!  so  many  things,  and  we  often  get  sadly 
robbed.  For  tillages,  for  seeds,  for  machinery,  for  pedigree 
stock  our  demand  is  incessant,  and,  surely,  by  combination 
we  might  contrive  to  get  better  terms  and  better  articles. 
Now  we  know  some  readers  will  at  once  observe  there  are 
: farmers’  companies  that  were  promoted  on  purpose  to  supply 
a  good  article  at  a  fair  price.  Yes,  we  know  all  that, 
and  we  know  something  that  the  outsider  perhaps  does  not 
know.  These  companies  were  founded  by  farmers,  and  they 
got  their  share  of  legitimate  profit.  But  the  money  profit 
Avas  not  their  first  idea.  Their  idea  was  a  pure  article,  and 
if  there  was  a  good  dividend  honestly  made,  all  right ; 
but  of  the  shares^ — the  original  shares — how  many  in  the 
course  of,  say,  twenty  years^,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer  proper?  Just  attend,  as  we  have  done,  the  public 
sale  of  some  of  these  shares.  Who  are  the  buyers  1  A  very 
small  percentage  of  farmers  ;  but  numerous  outside  men, 
Avho  care  absolutely  nothing  as  to  hoAV  the  dividend  is 
earned  as  long  as  they  get  it.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
and  Avhen  outsiders  (i.e.,  other  than  farmers)  get  the  pre¬ 
ponderance,  look  out  for  squalls.  Co-operation  does  aw8.y 
Avith  this.  Dividend  is  not  the  thing  striven  for.  Pristine 
purity  is  1 

We  have  made  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement 
of  stock.  Throughout  the  country  are  associations  for  the 
purchase  of  stud  animals  ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  more. 
We  Avant  some  associations  for  quite  the  small  man — the 
man  aaNo  is  not  interested  in  the  Shire  or  Hackney,  but 
AAdiose  sole  hope  is  his  cow.  There  used  to  be  parish  bulls 
and  parish  boars.;  whv  nob  again?  Then  machinery,  that, 
too,  is  a  Avide  field.  Why  should  this  trade  be  in  some 
neighbourhoods  concentrated  in  one  man,  Avho  is  really 
the  master  of  the  situation?  Why  not  combine  for  the  use 
■of  reapers  (hay  and  corn).  Potato  diggers,  riddles,  and,  above 
all,  threshing  machines. 

Then  Ave  come  to  the  old  perennial  poultry  question. 
Why.  instead  of  each  person  setting  their  own  hens,  should 
not  all  the  chickens  be  hatched  out  of  incubators,  and  then  dis¬ 
tributed  to  be  reared  on  the  several  homesteads,  collected 
again  at  a  central  depot  for  the  final  cramming  process,  and 
be  dressed  and  sent  by  the  crate  to  the  large  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  ?  lh(i  s  Mie  with  f'gg-.  L*'t  them  he  collected  fresh, 
graded,  and  sent  off  in  bulk.  We  ourselves  found  out  we  could 
do  better  AAuth  our  eggs  by  sending  in  quantity  to  the  large 
toAAms.  We  got  a  neighbour  or  tAvo  to  join  us  at  first,  but  it 
Avas  too  much  trouble  to  pack  carefully  and  invoice  to  a 
station.  They  only  did  it  for  a  feAv  Aveeks,  but  still  loudly 
lamented  the  poor  price  obtained  in  the  local  market. 

Then  in  those  districts,  -ydrere  fruit  is  abundant  there  is 
an  immense  field  for  co-operation.  The  cost  of  sending  off 
by  rail  a  feAV  stones  makes  one  fight  shy  of  the  job  ;  but  if  a 
truck-load  could  be  guaranteed,  special  rates  would  be  made 
by  the  railway  company.  We  see  from  the  papers  before 
us  that  in  Worcestershire  a  society  has  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  into  irnmediate  contact  the  fruit  growers 
and  fruit  consumers,  and  in  this  case  Ave  have,  on  the  best 
authority,  the  information  that  in  the  district  referred  to, 
i.e..  Far  Forest,  the  members  of  the  Supply  Association  are 
almost  entirely  small  holders.  They  are  not  only  supplying 
flint,  but  other  pleasant  country  things— poultry,  butter, 
eggs,  &c. 

It  Ave  might  A^enture  an  opinion,  Ave  Avould  say  that  a 
notable  field  for  enterprise  lies  before  the  A.*O.S.  in  those 
districts  A\Fere  the  land  is  cut  up  into  small  holdings.  It 
is  the  Aveak  Avho  Avant  the  most  help.  The  man  who  farms 
fiom  200  to  1,000  acres  is  generally  strong  enough  to  protect 
himself.  He  is  rather  in  the  case  of  those  big  shipping  firms 
Avho  do  their  own  insurance.  Of  course,  it  would  be  better 


if  the  strong  brother  would  join  force  with  the  weak  one  ; 
but  it  is  really  the  weak  one  who  would  get  the  greatest 
ultimate  benefit.  The  A.O.S.  comes  before  the  public  with 
a  well  thought  out  plan  of  action,  and  we  only  wish  its  aims 
and  objects  Avere  better  known.  We  would  ourselves  gladly 
go  miles  to  hear  an  organising  secretary  tell  us  how  to  make 
a  start  on  better  lines,  and  we  have  no  doubt  Avhat  he  left 
unexplained  Avould  be  soon  elicited  by  practical  questions, 
from  his  hearers.  There  is  nothing  like  the  living  voice. 
Subjoined  is  a  list  of  its  aims  :  — 

I.  It  sends  down  organisers  to  address  meetings  and  to 
give  advice  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
formation  of  local  societies. 

II.  It  provides  model  rules,  Avhich  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  best  working  rules  for  similar  societies. 

III.  It  sends  lecturers,  when  desired,  to  afiiliated 
societies. 

IV.  It  acts  as  an  information  bureau  to  afiiliated 
societies — 

(a)  For  trading  matters. 

(b)  In  legal  matters  (especially  as  r»gards  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Provident  Societies). 

(c)  In  expert  advice. 

(d)  In  obtg,ining  paid  managers,  dairymen,  -and 
similar  officials. 

(e)  In  co-operative  account  keeping. 

V.  It  arbitrates  in  disputes  arising  from  the  rules  of 
administration  of  afiiliated  societies. 

VI.  It  assists  in  all  ways  possible  the  furtherance  of  com¬ 
bined  action  betAveen  the  various  affiliated  societies  in 
trading  matters. 

VII.  It  publishes  leaflets  and  circulars  from  time  to  time 
dealing  Avith  the  various  forms  of  agricultural  co-operation, 
and  furnishing  trade  information. 

For  terms  of  membership,  and  more  useful  information 
than  Ave  can  compress  into  our  limited  space,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Dacre  House,  Dacre  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Last  Aveek  Ave  had  three  or  four  fine  mild  days,  Avith  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  SOdeg  in  the  shade,  and  Ave  could  almost  see  a  change 
in  the  herbage  of  the  pastures.  Now  we  have  a  covering  of  snow, 
with  a  frosty  Avind  from  the  Avest,  while  the  newspaper  prophesies 
rain.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  farmer  to  plan  his  Avork  from  day 
to  day,  even  at  this  time  of  year.  To-day  one  farmer  is  sorting 
Potatoes  Avith  a  riddle  worked  by  his  OAAm  regular  farm  men, 
six  in  irumber.  It  Ava*s  snoAving  up  to  9  a.m.,  but  the  men,  who 
w’ere  meanAvhile  employed  about  the  premises,  were  ready  to  start 
w’ork  as  soon  as  the  doAvnfall  ceased.  The  tenant  of  the  next 
farm  intended  also  to  sort  Potatoes,  hut,  having  no  riddle,  is 
dependent  on  Avomen  sorters.  These  ladies  Avill  not  come  for  half 
a  day,  and,  in  fact,  resent  being  sent  for  after  the  usual  time. 
There  Avas  no  sorting  on  this  land,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  fine 
day  Avas  lost.  Is  it  surprising  that  machine  riddles  are  becoming 
so  common  ?  On  one  farm  the  hands  are  usefully  employed  on 
urgently  necessary  Avork ;  on  the  other  they  liaA'e  to  be  put  to 
odd  fillinv  up  jobs.  Before  this  snoAv  came  the  land  was  drying 
nicely,  and  if  it  melts  arvay  without  much  rain  to  folIoAv,  we  shall 
be  able  to  cross  fallows  very  soon.  That  is  the  first  ploughing 
Avork  AA'hich  lies  before  us,  the  Turnip  folds  having  been  ploughed 
close  up  last  Aveek. 

There  are  complaints  of  the  not  over  Avell  planted  young 
Clovers  clAvindling  aAvay  still  fuidher.  This  may  be  caused  by  the 
sharp  fro.sts  Ave  have  had  Avhen  the  ground  Avas  in  a  A^ery  w'et 
condition  ;  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  young  Clover  as  a  combination 
of  frost  and  flood.  The  young  roots  are  lifted  and  broken,  and 
the  plant  is  so  loosened  that  it  dies.  As  soon  as  the  surface  is 
dry  enough,  a  heavy  flat  roll  should  he  run  oA’er  the  young  seeds, 
but  it  must  not  be  done  in  frosty  weather.  Seeds  may  be  rolled 
ho Av ever,  when  the  land  Avould  be  too  Avet  for  rolling  Wheat. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  the  hari’OAving  of  it,  must  Avait  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Hoav  much  more  satisfactory  is  the  appearance  of  a  field  of 
Wheat  Avhich  has  been  Avell  drilled,  than  one  Avhich  has  been 
BOAvn  broadcast  on  the  ploughing.  We  saAV'  one  of  the  latter  the 
other  day.  In  some  places  it  Avas  much  too  thick,  and  in  others 
there  Avas  very  little.  There  Avere  indications  that  the  plough¬ 
ing  had  been  anything  but  straight,  Avhilst  the  less  said  about  the 
soAver’s  ability  the  better.  SoAving  is  becoming  such  a  lost  art 
that  it  appears  that  Avithout  a  drill  the  work  cannot  be  done. 
What  a  good  thing  it  Avould  he  for  a  landowner  or  a  combination 
of  his  tenants  to  offer  a  good  annual  prize  to  the  best  all  round 
labourer  in  the  parish  under  a  certain  age.  There  would  be 
then  some  inducement  for  young  labourers  to  become  more 
efficient. 
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BARR’S  NEW  DWARF  EARLY  MARROWFAT  PEA, 
“THE  HERALD.” — A  very  valuable  adititioii  to  our  early 
peas,  coming  in  with  William  the  First  ami  other  e.arliest 
round  peas,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  well-filled 
pods,  containing  8  to  10  peas  of  fine  rich  flavour  ;  sturdy 
branching  habit,  heigh  lOin.  to  12iu.  Per  pint,  3/6. 

BARR’S  GOLDEN  WAX  POD  DWARF  BEAN,  bearing 
large  handsome  fleshy  pods  of  delicate  flavour,  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  verv  earlv.  Per  pint,  1  /S  ;  ner  quart,  2/-. 

BARR’S  HARDY  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  a  splen¬ 
did  Broccoli  for  autumn  and  winter  setting,  with  snowy 
white  heads.  Per  packet,  1/-;  per  oz.,  2/6. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD”  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  well 
iurnished  with  medium -sized  firm  sprouts  of  delica'e 
flavour.  Per  nacket,  f  -:  peroz.,  2/6. 

BARR’S  “BEST  OP  ALL”  AUTUMN  CUTTING,  grand 
/little  early  Cabbage  of  exeepiionally  fine  cooking  quality. 
Award  of  Merit.  H.  H.S.,  August.  1901.  Pkt.,  6  l.  ;  oz.,  1/6. 

BAhR’S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT,  a  very  fine 
vselectio  ■,  roots  medium  long,  of  tine  form,  rich  colour,  and 
fine  rooking  qualities.  Per  pseket,  4d  :  n  roz.,  1/-. 

BARR’S  NEW  SOLID  PINK  CELERY,  of  m  dium  height, 
broad  and  so  id  as  crystal,  of  a  ri  di  nutty  fi  ivour. 

Per  packet,  1/6  and  2  C 

BASR’S“  PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET”  CUCUMBER,  long, 
-dark  green,  handsome  Iruic  of  finest  (|unlity,  a  gre.ai 
favourite.  Per  packet,  1  6 

BARR’S  “  PERFECTION  ”  TOMATO.  First  Class  Certiti- 
•cate,  R.H..S.  Handsome,  smooth,  bright  scarlet  fruit,  of 
deep  flesh  ;  an  abundant  cropper.  Per  packet  6d.  and  1/-. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
•best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors', 

^ENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

&  SSOXS'S, 

11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries;  LoNC  Diitun,  near  ISl’jihiton,  iSuiiUEY. 
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(MOIiYNEUX'. 

In  the  50  best  Japane.=e  Varieties  no  less  than  12  were 
■distributed  by  Wells  &  Co.  (and  a  imrt  of  two  others), 
against  8  by  Calvat,  6  by  Weeks. 

? WHERE  ARE  THE  SPECIALISTS? 

Considering  that  fewer  Novelties  have  been  distributed 
'from  Earlswood  than  any  other  firms,  with  a  like  com¬ 
parison,  this  Audit  more  than  justifies  the  comparisons 
made  in  our  Special  List  (see  page  li).  It  is  not  the 
F.C.C.'s  of  the  N.C.S.  wliich  has  brought  them  to  the  front 
(for  simple  reasons),  but  there  they  are,  from  a  genuine 
vote.  And  at  least  Six  of  our  Novelties  of  this  season  will 
compare  with  any  other  six  (bar  none)  next  Autumn.  They 
have  been  awarded  Gold,  Silver,  and  B  onze  Medals  at 
Melbourne  and  Edinburgh;  also  A.M.  at  the  R.H.S.  F.C.C.' 
at  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Battersea.  Liver¬ 
pool,  Leamington,  Manchester,  Norwich,  Aberdeen,  Hull, 
Bradford,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  very  best  Chrysantbemum  Judges. 
And  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett 
running  well  for  first  place  in  Novelties.  Those  who  are 
looking  for  best  “  Mums  ”  should  send  at  once  for  our  Sheet 
or  Novelties  (and  Special  Thsti  and  see  their  Photographs, 
.for  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ordering  Novelties. 
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ECKFORD'S  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  FE/IS, 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  cuUine. 
that  the  seed*  possess  phenomenal  strength  ard 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  sphnchd 
tor  Exhibition,  •  losr  free, 

The  lollowliiK  splendid  novelties  for  1  ti  ore  vrp 
plied  in  i/  packets— * Loid  Kosehery  ”  d'esy 
Hagenta  Self);  ‘Meanic  Gordon”  (Bright  Eort 
Kbacied  Cream);  ‘Gracie  Greenwood”  (Cream 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink), 

The  above  varieties  and  3  novelties  (1'  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  &  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  wi.h  full  description  free. 

ECKFORDS  .  . 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  P£AS 

Nothing  on  the  market  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditions.  Collections  for  5  months  eontinnons 
supply  (sec  page  Catalogue). 

A  Booluet  on  “How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
BOW  Culinary  Peas  ’  free  with  each  order. 


CEKufNE  only 

direct  from  Wem, 
Awarded  no  less 
than  6  0  Gold  & 
Li.vcr  Medal)-. 

ECKFORDS 

FURt  VEGETABbT  SYFDS. 

Resets  ji-om  ill  atinrtfrs  irovr  them  to  be 
miequalleil  lor  poritv,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beToml  all  doubt  ahsolrteiv  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  pubiic.  Collection  for  12  months 
sapV  »  A.  t >  A2  /  ' .  6  ^ 

carnage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9-  5/“  and  ^ 
post  Jree, 

CHOICEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  paius  are  spared  to  ensure  tlie 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(■w  ith  vaUmhlp  Cultural  Notes)  should  he  In  the  hand 
of  every-  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  ^  h  E  t  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 
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FORBES’  Illustrated  Catalogue 

1902 

Has  amongst  exneits  'the  conspicuous  distinction  of  being 
the  Best  and  MosT  Acci  it.viE  on  Flori.sI.s’  Flowers 
and  Hardy  Plants  extant. 

It  con.ists  of  164  pages,  ami  coiitains  CoM''Lete  Hi>-to- 
Date  Coi.LECrioNS  of  all  section  of  Floui  ts’  Fi.oweu'. 
Every  .N’O' KLTV  OF  Merit  from  other  lai-ers  is  imnu  illy 
ad  led  to  my  own  World-re.nowneo  .Si-fcmalities,  with 
full  description  and  prices. 

It  gives  carefully  revi.sed  1)E- C a iPTlox.s.  Cflti  ral 
Directions,  Colour,  Height,  Ti.mk  of  E'LowKRi'd, 
Price,  British  or  common  names,  of  everything  worth 
growing,  togetlier  with  a  comiireliens: ve  ina-s  of  valuable 
ruformatioa  that  is  not  to  bo  had  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
conse  luence  is  ii  lO.istaut  use  anumgst  i  rofe.ssioiials  as 
their  most  valued  and  reliable  reference  book,  in  preference 
to  ‘he  most  elai  orate  riietionaries. 

Ir  is  tree  on  application  and  .should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  wish  to  excel  in  gardening, 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND 
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lorries. 


^  HE  worries  of  life,  a  gardener’s 
^  life,  embrace  many  species  and 
varieties  ;  but  the  worst  worry 
of  all  is  the  silent  kind,  which, 
likeaneelworm,  gnawsinwards, 
sapping  the  energy  of  its  host,  and 
which  often,  too,  necessitates  a 
change  of  soil  to  fresh  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new.  The  thousand  and  one 
common  or  garden  worries  attacking  from 
without  are  well  known  and  too  much  talked 
about  to  detain  us,  for  here  “Our  Journal 
steps  in  and  fights  valiantly  for  the  oppressed. 

“  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,  and 
such  it  is.  Many  victories  are  proclaimed  in 
its  pages  ;  a  hundred  defeats  pass  not  un¬ 
recorded,  for  every  failure  is  a  step  to  success 
Do  not,  Mr.  Editor,  cast  a  roving  eye  over  the 
W.P.B.,  that  grave  of  many  an  ill-delivered 
good  conception.  Our  theme  is  pregnant 
with  truth  begotten  of  personal  intimacy, 
and  if  it  can  be  diplomatically  delivered  no 
harm  can  be  done,  and  some  good  may  result. 
The  wheels  of  life  never  ran  so  fast,  and  never 
more  did  they  need  the  lubrication  of  a  good 
understanding. 

“  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  ”  fays  one 
Driving  at  a  thorny  fence,  friend,  which  too 
long  has  divided  many  a  master  and  man, 
and  if  only  an  opening  is  made  a  better  light, 
at  least,  may  be  thrown  on  a  shady  subject. 
Master  and  man  1  Oh  !  the  mistress  is 
master  here,  many  can  say  and  many  have 
said.  Exactly  so;  and  a  very  good  master 
many  a  mistress  makes  when  keenly  interested 
in  her  garden.  One  lady  not  finly  so  well 
exemplifies  this  in  h“r  knowledge  of^  plants 
and  right  and  wrong  methods  of  cultivation, 
but  by  her  sympathetic  recognition  of  the 
outward  and  visible  worries  of  her  gardener, 
leaves  no  room  for  that  inward  and  spiritual 
burden  as  a  chronic  canker  of  life.  It  is  very 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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well  known  that  the  germ  of  many  men’s  troubles  lies  in  the 
abundant  counsel  and  diversity  of  opinion  gratuitously 
bestowed  upon  employers  by  their  friends  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
discussed  save  with  bated  breath  amongst  the  craft,  hence, 
in  a  measure,  the  diffidence  of  broaching  the  matter  now. 
Would  that  all  “  masters  ”  were  like  the  lady  in  question, 
who  delicately,  but  decisively,  nips  all  budding  arguments 
and  suggestions  with  the  excisive  remark,  “  Oh,  I  leave  all 
that  to  my  ggrdener ;  ”  and  it  is  her  invariable  custom  to 
give  him  timely  notice  (not  “  a  month’s  notice  ”)  when  par¬ 
ticular  visitors  are  expected,  that  he  may  take  his  proper 
position  by  standing  on  his  own  ground  to  receive  them. 

Unfortunately  this  lady  is  an  exception.  So  many  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  take  advice  from  numerous  friends 
always  ready  with  “  something  to  hint,  determine,  or  pro¬ 
pose,”  and  a  perennial  inisunder-standing  arises  from  this 
mongrel  mixture  of  advice.  The  gardener,  in  some  cases,  is 
not  only  ‘‘ worritted  to  death,”  but  browbeaten  by  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  doctrines  such  as  tormented  poor  Jo  in  “  Tom-all- 
alones,”  where  every  fresh  preacher  prayed  different,  and 
gftid;  ''  t’otheu’g  were  all  wrong.”  Sgve  us  from  our  friends— 
our  emplo>':^_'’’‘*  fn©nd§— and  spare  vis  frqin  the  fecundity  of 
their  counsel,  is  surely  unwritten  petjtion  of  the 
gardener’s  litany.  How  is  it  that  the  gai,^^*^®^  Ilien  is 

a  target  for  darts  discharged  by  visitors  to  wound  his  amour 
propre,  when  they  would  think  it  very  “  bad  form  ”  to  openly 
criticise  the  cuisine  or  the  service,  the  organisation  of  the 
domestic  staff  or  its  management,  of  which  they  are 
probably  niUph  better  judges  than  they  prove  to  be  of 
horticulture  ? 

High  gardens  there  are,  of  course,  where  all  goes 

on  not  only  decently  and  in  order,  but  in  a  truly  dignified 
manner.  Alas !  that  the  pressure  of  circumstances  generally 
causes  this  high  tone  section  to  get  smaller  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  whilst  the  “  worritted  ”  class  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  If  it  's  admitted  that  this  middle  grade 
section  comprises  the  bulk,  as  well  as  being  the  backbone  of 
Br  tish  gardening,  its  importance  cannot  be  d&nied.  The 
middle  grade  gardener  may  not  be  the  most  advanced  in 
theory,  but  his  practical  ability  is  without  question,  his 
one  weak  point  being,  possibly,  either  diffidence  or  want 
of  confidence  in  his  logical  powers  to  parry  the  darts  of 
criticism.  One  of  the  best  gardeners — and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  tormented  men — ended  his  tale  of  woe  to  a 
sympathising  friend  by  saying,  apropos  of  the  great  army 
of  unsought  counsellors,  “  I  never  bandy  words  with  them  ; 
it’s  useless.  ’  Ten  thousand  thousand  are  their  tongues  but 
all  t.teir  j'>vs  are  one’ — thac  is  to  worry  me.”  He  sutFered 
in  silence,  as  many  do,  from  some  vague,  if  mistaken,  idea 
that  it  was  better  to  bear  the  evils  he  had  than  fly  to  others 
he  knew  not  of. 

It  should  not,  however,  take  much  logical  reasoning  to 
convince  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  a  man  who  has  made 
gardening  a  life  studjq  whose  sound  practice  is  based  upon 
proved  experience,  knows  more  about  it  than  the  eminent 
banker,  the  distinguished  physician,  or  the  celebrated  states¬ 
man  whose  energy  and  talents  have  been  absorbed  by  works 
as  divergent  from  it  as  the  poles  are  wide  asunder,  yet 
whose  eloquently  polished  shafts  of  rhetoric  seem  able  to 
shatter  any  crudely  expressed  convictions  advanced  to  meet 
tneni.  Xur  does  it,  in  fact;  and  when  the  inatter  is 
judiciously  placed  before  the  powers  that  be,  as  it  has  been 
in  some  cases  with  the  happiest  results,  then  the  wisdom 
of  doing  so  is  obvious.  We  gardeners  cannot  hold  ourselves 
blameless  in  this  matter,  nor  are  we  faultless  in  others,  for 
some  do,  undoubtedly,  push  their  own  hobbies  to  the  front 
and  leave  their  employers’  wishes  to  lag  behind,  forgetting 
that  “those  who  pay  the  piper  should  call  the  tune,”  thus 
providing  an  opening  for  a  chorus  of  counsel  from  outside 
which  is  neither  grateful  nor  comforting. 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  masters  and  men  (good  masters  and 
good  men)  continually  playing  at  cross-purposes  when  a 
better  understanding  would  straighten  the  crooked  way  to 
their  mutual  advantage  generally  and  the  good  of  the  garden 
in  particular.  That  there  are  various  sources  of  friction 
is  but  too  apparent,  and  cases  in  which  but  little  amelioration 
can  scarcely  be  expected,  so  much  so,  sometimes,  that  the 


gardener  will,  “like  a  wise  dog,  whnn  he  sees  preparations- 
made  for  throwing  him  out  of  the  window,  walk  out' by  the 
door.”  From  an  old  number  of  a  society  paper,  the  following 
extract,  showing  a  society  lady’s  methods,  needs  but  little 
comment :  “  When  the  gardeners  have  set  out  the  flowers 
she  is  so  fond  of  she  likes  to  take  her  garden  implements 
and  to  work  over  the  beds  for  hours,  changing  the  flowers 
about  to  suit  her  fancy.”  That  there  are  men— and  good 
men  too — able  to  survive  under  the  iioutralisation  of  their 
individual  experience  and  opinion  without  being  devitalised 
goes  without  saying  ;  but  they  are  perched  high  on  a  pinnacle 
of  philosophy  that  but  few  gardeners  dare  hope  to  attain. 

If  there  is  anything  more  pitiful  in  a  gardener’s  career 
than  the  constant  worrying  some  men  are  subjected  to  it  ia 
their  tliffidence  or  inability  to  exterminate  this  beastie  which 
preys  “  innards  ”  by  a  prompt  vet  respectful,  clear  but 
courteous,  explanation  of  their  comnetence  to  carry  out  that 
which  they  engaged  to  do,  and,  in  fact,  without  which  under¬ 
standing  they  would  not  have  been  appointed.  Sooner  or 
later  it  has  to  be  done — the  sooner  the  better — and  the  man: 
who  suspends  it  indefinitely  by  the  peg  of  that  old  proverb 
“  sufficient  for  the  day  .  .  .”  only  puts  the  future  in 

pawn  to  supply  the  present.  Undoubtedly  some  young 
“heads,”  with  all  the  temerity  of  youth,  “rush  in  .  .  .’” 

to  find  themselves  very  quickly  “out.”  They  may  find 
wisdom  in  tUe  old  distich ; 


If  your  life  you’d  keej)  from  slips,  live  things  oljsorve  with  care — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak,  and  how,  and  when,  andi 
wlicre. 

After  all,  those  who  love  their  garden  are  not  so  un- 
.  '•'chable  as  many  sufferers  surmise,  and  the  misunder- 
appio.  I'ich  goes  on,  perhaps  for  years,  is  not  only  a 
s''^misforL"’^®’  often  his  fault. — A.  N.  Oldhead.. 


standing 

gardener’ 


New  Vine  Borders. 


The  soil  for  these  should  now  be  prepared,  and  the  best  for  the 
purpose  is  the  top  2^in  or  3in  of  a  pasture,  naturally  rich,  friable, 
and  neither  light  nor  heavy.  As  that  is  not  always  obtainable, 
light  loam  may  have  an  addition  of  claj'  marl,  dried  and  pounded, 
and  heavy  loam  an  addition  of  calcareous  gravel,  or  old  mortar 
rubbish,  broken  bricks,  or  burnt  clay,  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  or 
sixth  in  each  case.  To  good  friable  loam  add  a  tenth  of  wood 
ashfts,  one-fifth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  from  laths  and  other- 
pieces  of  wood,  a  twentieth  of  “nuts”  charcoal,  and  a  fortieth 
part  each  of  crushed  bones  and  calcined  oyster  shells.  These- 
proportions  may  be  added  to  any  soil  after  its  texture  bas  been 
made  heavier  or  lighter,  as  before  stated.  If  the  soil  be  poor,  a 
fifth  of  short,  fresh,  but  sweetened,  stable  manure  or  horse  drop¬ 
pings  mav  be  added,  otherwise  manure  or  vegetable  refu,?e  should 
not  be  used,  manure  in  most  cases  being  best  applied  as  a  mulch,. 

Their  Preparation. 

In  preparing  the  border,  which  may  be  proceeded  with  as  the- 
weather  permits,  bear  in  mind  that  no  fruit  tree  re(|uires  more- 
copious  supplies  of  water  when  in  growth  than  the  Vine,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  more  impatient  of  stagnant  water ;  hence 
drainage  must  first  receive  attention,  and  instead  of  excavating, 
concreting,  or  cementing,  keep  the  border  well  elevated,  as  far 
as  circumstances  admit.  Employ  3in  drains,  with  projjer  fall  and , 
outlet.  Provide  a  foot  of  drainage,  the  roughest  at  the  bottom,, 
and  the  smallest  at  the  top,  which  last,  preferably,  may  be  of  old' 
mortar  rubbish.  If  the  border  is  intended  for  earl.v  or  late  Vines,, 
allow  a  rather  sharp  slope  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  off  wet  by  lights  or  other  means.  Two  feet  depth  of  soil  is 
ample,  but  it  ought  to  be  2^ft  at  first,  to  allow  for  settling,  and 
the  compo.st  should  be  well  compacted. 

Planting  Period. 

The  best  time  for  planting' Vines  is  from  April  to  June  in¬ 
clusive,  and  those  intended  to  be  planted  at  that  season  should 
now  be  cut  back  to  the  length  required,  and  the  row  placed  in  a 
cool  Peach  house  or  pit  to  start  into  growth  naturally.  When 
the  shoots  are  a  couple  of  inches  long,  shake  the  plants  out,  and 
plant  them  in  the  permanent  bordei-s,  spreading  the  roots  out 
carefully,  and  working  the  soil  well  amongst  them.  A  6ft  width 
of  border  will  be  sufficient  in  tlie  first  instanoe.  When  the  roots 
are  to  have  the  run  of  both  inside  and  outside  borders,  they 
should  be  confined  inside,  not  making  the  outside  border  until  tho- 
Vines  are  tborougbly  established. — G.  A. 
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Protecting  Apricots  from  Frosts. 

I  have  been  very  successful  with  Apricots  on  a  south  wall  in 
my  town  garden,  though  doomed  by  many  friends  to  failure 
before  trial.  The  only  protection  I  give  them  is,  at  this  time  of 
the  year  I  put  a  board  extending  the  breadth  of  the  trees,  and, 
say,  loin  wide,  against  wall  right  over  them.  This  wards  off 
mow,  cold  rains,  and  partially  frosts.  They  fruit  every  year. 
Early  Rivers  and  Moor  Park  were  recommended  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rivers,  and  no  one  could  desire  better. — W.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 


National  Chrysanthemnm  Society. 

Refen’ing  to  your  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
Society,  I  observe  you  say  (and  quite  correctly),  “There  were 
•some  sharp  words  uttered  at  this  juncture  owing  to  the  secretary 
having  proposed  the  new  auditor.”  The  new  auditor,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Ingrain,  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  bn 
January  13,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  lie  should  be 
nominated  by  the  comriiittee  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  I 
proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram  on  the  3rd  inst.  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  informing  the  meeting 
who  and  what  Mr.  Ingram  is.  Rut  there  are  a  few  of  the 
members — a  very  few  indeed — who  appear  to  think  that  every¬ 
thing  the  secretary  does  mu.st  be  wrong. — R.  Dean. 


Helleborus  niger. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  what  I  may 
describe  as  a  rare  sight,  viz.,  a  large  bed  of  pure  white  flowers 
flowering  freely  in  the  open  ground  in  mid- January.  In  the 
grounds  of  a  house  at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  is  an  oval 
bed,  18ft  long  by  10ft  wide,  planted  entirely  with  Christmas 
Roses  (by  no  means  an  easy  plant  of  cultivation),  and  there  in 
great  profusion  are  masses  of  this  beautiful  flower,  exquisite  in 
their  almost  perfect  whiteness,  which  is  well  set  off  by  the  hand¬ 
some  dark  green  foliage,  and  forming  in  the  darkest  season  of 
outdoor  gardening  a  perfect  gem  of  beauty  unrivalled  in  flori¬ 
culture.  An  Ivy  wall,  20ft  high  (in  itself  somewhat  unique) 
protects  the  plants  in  great  measure  from  the  hot  south  sun  of 
summer,  and  the  constant  care  of  their  owner  sees  that  they  are 
not  disfigured  by  the  baleful  spot  so  often  seen  on  the  bloom, 
•caused  by  the  too  affectionate  slug.  This  bed  of  flowers  is 
owned  by  a  lady  who,  we  think,  may  well  feel  a  pride  in  them,  for 
the  happy  possessor  of  such  a  rare  and  beautiful  thing  is  much  to 
be  congratulated,  and  we  suspect  must  be  envied  by  every  lover 
•of  flowers.  I  propose  to  give  some  further  notes  on  these  flowers 
.and  their  culture  later  on  — J.  B.  R. 


“  Horticultural  Directory  ’’ :  a  Testimonial. 

During  December,  in  a  review  of  a  certain  garden  address 
book,  you  commented  on  the  fact  that  you  had  had  experience 
of  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  gardeners  to  send  in 
alterations  of  address.  I  can  understand  that  such  a  list  of  names 
is  valuable  to  large  firms  of  seedsmen,  &c.  As  to  nurserymen  and 
others  in  the  ti’ade  having  their  names  in  a  horticultural  direc¬ 
tory,  I  have  received  within  the  last  few  months  a  very  striking 
lesson  on  its  value.  We  have  been  established  in  the  Ea.stem 
•counties  as  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  for  over  fifty 
years,  but  our  name  had  not  appeared  in  your  directory,  although 
my  grandfather’s  name  used  .to  be  in  “  Glenny’s  Annual,”  which 
I  believe  has  died  out.  (I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  a  copy  of  it  in  their  possession.)  During  last  autumn  we 
received  an  order  for  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  trees,  and,  not 
knowing  where  to  get  suitable  ones,  we  wrote  to  a  certain  firm 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  type-written  reply  was  received  from 
them  saying  that  as  our  name  was  not  in  the  horticultural  direc¬ 
tories  they  could  not  send  their  trade  list  without  references  as 
to  our  being  genuine  nurserymen.  By  the  time  this  was  done 
the  suppl.v  of  fruit  trees  for  trade  buyers  was  exhausted,  and  we 
therefore  lost  the  order ;  the  result  was  I  immediately  sent  our 
name  to  be  inserted  in  your  “  Horticultural  Directory  ”  for  1902. 
The  action  of  the  Notts  firm  is  commendable,  and  ought  to  be 
imitated  by  all  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  this  would,  I  believe, 
do  something  towards  checking  every  little  grocer’s  shop  from 
turning  into  retail  seed  shops,  and  Avould  thus  protect  the  genuine 
tradesman.  Wishing  your  useful  and  up-to-date  directory  great 
success,  I  enclose  my  card,  and  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly, 
— Eastern  Counties. 


The  Rainfall  ef  1901  at  Wick. 

I  herewith  send  you  a  note  of  the  rainfall  for  1901  in  this  far 
northern  county  of  Caithness.  Rainfall  here  is  not  so  heavy  as 
people  farther  south  imagine  it  is,  and  is  never  of  long  duration, 
such  as  it  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  At  the  very  most  I 
have  not  seen  it  last  longer  than  one  day  here,  while  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  I  have  seen  it  often  last  for  five  or  six  days 
without  ceasing ;  but,  as  in  most  other  cases.  Nature  has  made 
provision  for  that  also,  as  the  soil  here  is  heavy  and  does  not 
take  in  rain  so  readily  as  on  the  west  coast,  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  mor^  sandy.  Perhaps  this  list  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers : 

Rainfall. — January,  l.oTin;  February,  l.GOin ;  March, 
2.30in ;  April,  2.80in ;  May,  1.79in;  June,  l.SOin;  July,  2.30in; 
August,  2.04in  ;  September,  1.85in;  October,  3.05in ;  November, 
2.30in ;  December,  2.26in. — D.  Maclean,  Rosebank  Gardens, 
Caithne.ss. 

More  Late  Chrysanthemums. 

I  enclose  four  blooms  of  Yellow  Princess  Victoria  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  They  were  originally  cut  with  about  15in  of  stem,  just 
a  fortnight  ago  to-day,  January  20.  The  blooms  were  arranged 
in  a  vase,  the  water  of  which  was  changed  every  alternate  day, 
and  they  are  as  fresh  now  as  they  were  when  first  cut.  The 
colour  is  much  more  vivid  than  that  old  favourite  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
and  is  much  superior  as  a  cut-flower  variety  on  accoTint  of  its 
having  a  good  length  of  stem ;  it  is  also  ten  days  later.  It 
should  be  disbudded  to  have  perfectly  double  blooms  like  those 
I  send  for  your  inspection.  Princess  Victoria,  from  which  Yellow 
Princess  sported,  is  too  well  known  as  a  late  flowering  white  to 
need  any  praise  from  me.  Mes.srs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  I  notice,  catalogue  a  pink  sport  from 
Princess  Victoria,  and  both  seem  to  be  distinct  in  colour  by  the 
description  given  of  each ;  they  are  differently  named,  also.  The 
three — White,  Yelloiv,  and  Pink — ivill  form  a  trio  very  hard  to 
beat,  and  I  strongly  recommend  all  market  growers  and  gardeners 
to  add  these  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  collection. — A.  Jefferies, 
gardener.  Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex.  [Nothing  could  be  more  to 
our  satisfaction  than  that  the  late  growing  varieties  should  be 
prominently  brought  to  the  notice  of  growers.  Those  named  by 
Mr.  Jefferies  are  eminently  fitted  to  be  chosen,  and,  though  space 
does  not  allow  us  now,  we  will  yet  name  others  that  should  be 
given  a  trial.  Attention  in  the  meantime  may  be  directed  to 
Godfrey’s  Winter  Queen,  which  as  shown  on  the  14th  inst.  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  well  deserves  its  name.  Mr.  Jefferies’  flowers 
had  strong  and  healthy  foliage,  and  could  not  fail  to  last  fresh 
for  a  long  while.^ — Ed.] 


The  Market  Gardeners’  Act  and  Gardens. 


At  the  Preston  County  Court  recently,  observes  the  “  North 
British  Agriculturist,”  Judge  Coventry  had  rather  a  curious  case 
before  him,  in  which  the  Market  Gardeners’  Act  was  introduced. 
The  plaintiff  or  pursuer  was  Robert  Jones,  a  property  owner, 
living  at  Ashton-on-Ribble,  and  the  defendant  John  Taylor,  who 
has  been  one  of  his  tenants.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared 
that  for  a  .score  of  years  defendant  was  a  tenant  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  received  notice  to  quit,  which  notice  expired  on  November  30 
last.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  small  garden,  planted  by 
defendant,  as  was  admitted,  with  Laburnum  trees.  Auriculas, 
Pyrethrums,  Roses,  Raspberry  canes,  Lilies,  Sage  plants. 
Phloxes,  Violas,  Campanulas,  Crocuses,  and  plants  of  various 
descriptions.  On  November  29  Mr.  Jones  saw  Mr.  Taylor 
digging  up  the  Laburnum  trees  and  removing  the  flowers.  He 
remonstrated  with  him,  but  without  effect,  defendant  contending 
that  as  a  market  gardener  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the 
plants  away.  Plaintiff,  however,  instituted  an  action  for  the 
value  of  the  plants,  and  now  claimed  £1  5s.  6d.  Mr.  Smith,  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  cited  the  Market  Gardeners’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  1895,  which  defines  a  market  garden  as  “  a  holding  or 
that  part  of  a  holding  which  is  cultivated  wholly  or  mainly  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  business  of  a  market  gardener,”  urging 
that  the  small  plot  of  land  in  question  was  simply  used  for 
ornamentation  purposes,  and  could  not  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  market  garden. 

His  Honour:  It  does  not  matter  lioiv  small  the  plot  of  land 
is,  but  rather  how  the  occupier  uses  it. 

Mr.  Smith :  A  nurseryman  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  tenancy 
may  remove  trees  planted  for  the  purpose  of  his  trade,  but  a 
private  person  may  not  even  remove  a  flower. 

In  giving  his  deci.sion  the  learned  Judge  said  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  plants  and  flowers  enumerated  would  apply 
wholly  or  only  in  part  to  a  man  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
nursery  gardener.  He  should  quite  think  defendant,  as  he  had 
said,  did  plant  these  things,  and  occasionally  sold  some,  but  at 
the  same  time  others  would  not  possibly  come  within  the  scope 
in  question,  and  there  would  be  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  for  10s. 
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Asters 

I  am  particularly  fond  of  the  dwarf  bedding  kinds,  as 
they  can  be  obtained  in  distinct  colours,  and  come  in 
well  for  edging  large  beds  or  for  filling  up  small  ones, 
after  spring  bedding  has  been  removed.  The  white 
and  pink  g  ant  varieties  of  Comet  no  one  seems  to  be 
able  to  get  too  many  of,  as  they  are  grand  indeed  for 
cutting  during  August  and  September.  Asters  of  the 
Victoria  type  are  also  good  for  cutting,  as  well  as  for 
lifting  to  form  pot  plants,  and  the  graceful  Ostrich 
Plume  should  find  a  place  in  all  mixed  borders.  The 
beginning  of  March  and  a  month  later  are  suitable 
times  to  sow  to  obtain  a  succession  of  Asters  of  all 
kinds. 

Alonsoas  and  Asparagus. 

Alonsoa'gracilis  and  A.  Mutisi  are  charming  half-hardy 
annuals  to  so^v  in  March,  as  they  are  uncommon,  and 
showy  in  the  mixed  border,  and  are  not  to  be  despised 
as  greenhouse  plants.  The  foliage  of  Asparagus 
plumosa  and  A.  Sprengeri  is  always  in  demand.  Old 
plants  often  get  stunted,  keep  up  the  stock  therefore 
by  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  March  or  April  in  a  warm 
house,  where,  if  possible,  a  little  bottom  heat  may  be 
given.  Both  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias,  if 
sown  at  once  in  a  house  where  a  temperature  of 
GOdeg  is  maintained,  will  produce  good  flowering 
plants  during  the  summer.  Seeds  of  the  miniature 
fibrous  rooted  kinds,  if  sown  now,  wull  make  good 
plants  by  bedding  out  time,  and  they  give  much  less 
trouble  when  raised  from  seed  than  do  the  tuberous 
rooted  kinds. 


The  Marguerite  Carnations 


varieties  raised  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  of  a  feiv  which' 
have  to  be  discarded  for  their  want  of  colour.  Those  who  want 
a  showy  climber  for  the  greenhouse,  ha-ving  orange  scarlet 
flowers,  should  at  once  sow  a  few  seeds  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber. 

“  Sub-Tropical  ”  Plants  and  Lobelias. 

To  obtain  bold  plants  for  the  sub-tropical  garden,  or  for  large 
beds,  sow  at  once  seeds  of  the  following; — Giant  Hemp,  Ricinus 
Bronze  King,  R.  Gibsoni,  and  R.  communis  major.  I  wonder- 
why  that  grand  perennial  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  with  its 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  is  not  more  often  grown.  Seeds  sowm 
now  will  produce  good  plants  by  bedding  out  time.  Sutton’s 
hybrids  also  deserve  special  attention,  as  their  habit  of  growth* 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Queen,  and  flowers  of  many  shades  of: 
colour  are  produced. 


Seed  Sowing:  Tlie  Garden  and  Greenhonse. 


When  February  comes  in,  the  time  of  seed  sowing  commences 
in  earnest,  for  although  the  soil  in  the  open  air  may  be  wet  and 
cold,  or  held  in  the  “  iron  grip  ”  of  frost,  vegetation  under  glass 
is  each  day  responding  more  quickly  to  the  influence  of  stronger 
light  and  increasing  warmth.  In  all  gardens,  whether  large  or 
small,  it  is  necessaiy  to  raise  hosts  of  plants  for  seed  each  year, 
because  by  so  doing  the  most  can  be  made  of  glass  structures,  and 
without  this  annual  sowing  it  would  be  quite  impossiMe  to 
create  so  many  fine  features  in  flower  beds  and  borders,  without 
a  greatly  increased  expenditure.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  precise  conditions  under  which 
each  type  of  seed  should  be  sown,  because  I  think  I  can  advance 
in  a  few  words  ideas  in  regard  to  sowing  which,  if  followed,  will 
prevent  anyone  from  going  very  far  wrong.  In  all 
cases  see  that  the  pots,  boxes,  or  pans  in  which  seeds 
are  sown  are  well  drained.  A  compost  formed  of  equal 
parts  loam  and  leaf  soil,  or  peat  (half  a  part  sand), 
with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  added,  will  prove 
satisfactory  for  the  majority  of  very  small  seeds.  Ir 
cases  of  larger  ones,  a  little  more  loam  may  ivith 
advantage  be  added.  For  fine  dust-like  seeds,  such  as 
the  Begonia,  I  like  to  burn  the  soil  to  make  it  quite 
free  of  insect  life. 

After  being  pressed  firmly  into  the  receptacle  used, 
this  is  thoroughly  moistened  from  beneath  by  par¬ 
tially  immersing  it  in  water  till  the  water  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  When  the  moisture  .has  drained 
away  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  do  not  cover 
with  soil,  but  cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of  glass,  to 
be  kept  dark  by  paper  or  mats  until  germination  takes 
place,  light  being  then  gradually  admitted.^  Larger 
seeds  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size.  In  all  cases  prick  out  the  young 
plants  before  they  become  drawn  and  weak.  Among 


do  not  seem  to  lose  one  jot  of  their  popularity.  How 
could  they  when  they  supply  such  a  profusion  of 
scented  flowers  suitable  for  cutting?  We  do  not  want 
them  to  come  into  competition  ivith  the  named  border  varieties, 
and  February  is,  therefore,  early  enough  to  sow.  Sutton’s 
Vanguard  is  a  new  type,  which  everybody  should  try.  If  sown 
now  and  grown  in  pots,  fine  plants  may  be  raised  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering.  The  dwarf  branching  types  of  Celosia 
plumosa  make  a  fine  display  in  the  greenhouse  during  August, 
and  are  ivell  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  February  and 
March  are  suitable  times  at  which  to  sow. 


Halesia  tetraptera. 


Petunias,  Salpiglossis,  Stocks,  &o. 

I  am  afraid  I  already  trespassed  beyond  my  allotted  space,  so' 
I  will  only  add,  do  not  forget  the  following : — Giant  Mimulus,. 
Nemesia  strumosa,  the  bedding  Petunias,  Phacelia  campanularia,. 
the  quaint  and  delightful  Salpiglossis,  the  Stocks,  Sunflowers,. 
Sweet  Sultans,  Verbenas,  and,  above  all,  the  Sweet  Peas,  for 
each,  if  well  tended,  will  help  to  make  the  garden  brilliant 
indeed. — H.  D. 


Cinerarias  and  Coleus. 

If  large  plants  of  Cinerarias  are  wanted,  sow  in  February ;  if 
sturdy  ones,  in  Gin  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  defer  sowing  till 
the  beginning  of  May.  Each  year  I  sow  a  packet  of  Coleus  seed 
in  March,  as  I  find  the  quaint  and  novel  markings  of  some 


Ripe  Grapes. 

Avoid  fire  heat  as-  much  as  possible  in  the  Grape  room,, 
admitting  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  replenish¬ 
ing  the  bottles  with  clear  rain  water  as  required.  An  equable 
temperature  of  45deg.  is  most  suitable. — G, 
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Apple,  Stirling  Castle. 

On  page  147  we  illustrate  a  prolific  bush  Apple  tree,  of  the 
variety  Stirling  Castle.  This  is  another  of  the  well-grown  fruit 
trees  as  represented  in  the  gardens  at  Uffculme,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Richard  Cadbury,  at  King’s  Heath,  near  Birmingham, 
where  Mr.  G.  Menzies  is  head  gardener.  Stirling  Castle  Apple 
is  a  favourite  in  gardens  far  and  wide,  and  Mr.  Menzies  finds  it 
one  of  his  most  productive  trees. 

Rhododendron,  Christmas  Cheer. 

This  is  a  new,  early  flowering  variety,  which  is  much  reconi- 
anended  for  early  forcing  for  Christmas  and  New  Year.  It  forces 
very  easily,  flowers  freely,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
superior  to  the  old  well-known  type  Nobleanum.  The  colour  of 
the  flower  is  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rose,  which  gives  it  a 
delicate  appearance.  Specimen  flowers  of  the  above  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  Beechhill,  Murrayfield,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

Grammatoph.yllum  speciosum. 

Apropos  of  our  remarks  regarding  the  specimen  of  this  Giant 
Orchid  now  flowering  at  Kew,  a  French  journal,  “  Le  Moniteur 
d’Horticulteur,”  in  a  recent  issue,  cites  our  paragraph,  and  also 
announces  that  a  Singapore  journal  contains  a  notice  of  the 
flowering  of  this  remarkable  species  in  the  Botanic  Garden  there. 
We  learn  that  the  Singapore  specimen  carries  fifty-five  inflor- 
•escences,  supporting  a  total  of  three  thousand  enormous  flowers, 
in  colour  apricot  yellow,  maculated  with  greenish  brown ! 

Melon  Flants  in  Pits  and  Frames. 

In  these  the  plants  have  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  require  somewhat  different  treatment  from  plants 
ctrained  on  trellises  in  houses.  The  plants  being  pinched  at  the 
second  leaf,  will  produce  two  or  more  shoots,  and  these  being 
stopped  in  turn,  will  result  in  four;  if  more,  reduce  to  that 
number,  and  train  two  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of  the 
frame  or  pit.  Shoots  springing  from  the  collar  should  be  rubbed 
off  wliilst  quite  young,  and  do  not  encourage  any  laterals  nearer 
the  stem  than  Gin.  This  will  keep  the  collar  clear.  Stop  the 
principal  shoots  when  within  a  foot  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  or 
pit,  and  thus  throw  the  vigour  into  the  laterals,  which  will  show 
fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint,  stopping  them  when  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit.  Cover  the  lights  with  double  mats  at  night, 
and  see  that  the  linings  are  properly  attended  to,  reneAving  the 
old  linings  as  required.  The  bottom  heat  of  fermenting  beds 
should  be  85deg  to  90deg.  Shift  later  some  plants  into  larger  pots, 
•or  add  soil  as  the  plants  advance,  stopping  those  for  frames  and 
pits  at  the  second  leaf,  not  stopping  those  for  trellises,  but 
placing  a  small  stick  to  each  for  support,  and  rubbing  off 
laterals  as  they  appear. — G.  A; 

Melons  in  Houses. 

In  a  Melon  house  a  ridge  the  Avhole  length  of  the  bed — about 
2ft  wide  at  the  base,  with  the  top  flattened  so  as  to  give  a  depth 
-of  lOin  to  12in — is  preferable  to  hillocks,  the  soil  being  made  firm. 
The  plants  can  be  placed  21ft  asunder,  the  leading,  or  primary, 
shoots  being  taken  ujj  Avithout  stopping  until  fully  two-thirds 
the  distance  they  are  intended  to  travel  is  reached ;  then  pinch 
■out  the  point  of  each.  Some  varieties  aauII  show  fruit  on  the 
first  laterals,  and  as  early  Melons  are  a  consideration,  let  them 
remain,  taking  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  at  a  joint  above  them. 
To  allow  all  the  laterals  to  remain  would  very  much  overcrowd 
the  foliage ;  therefore  rub  off  the  alternate  laterals  Avhilst  they 
are  quite  young.  After  stopping  the  first  laterals  the  succeeding 
laterals  will  shoAV  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  The  plants 
Avill  require  but  little  water  as  yet;  nevertheless,  maintain  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Sprinkle  the  paths  and  Avalks  in  the 
morning  of  bright  days,  and  again  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ventilate  carefully.  Keep  the  night  temperature 
at  65deg  to  70deg,  falling  to  GOdeg  in  the  morning ;  75deg  by  day, 
rising  to  80deg  or  85deg  from  sun  heat  and  90deg  to  95deg  after 
•closing ;  bottom  heat  to  be  kept  steady  at  80deg. — A. 


Onions. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  Onion  crop  being  dry  on  the 
surface,  the  lumps  may  be  thoroughly  broken  doAvn,  and  the 
surface  made  firm  by  treading  or  passing  a  roller  OAmr.  It  is 
essential  to  make  the  surface  fine,  as  the  drills  must  be  shalloAV, 
and  the  seed  evenly  distributed.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
forming  the  drills  is  to  stretch  the  line  across  the  space,  and 
press  the  back  of  an  iron  rake  alongside  it  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  inch.  The  drills  should  be  a  foot  apart,  and  the  seed 
scattered  evenly,  but  not  thickly;  afterAvards  covering  carefully 
and  making  the  surface  firm.  Varieties  of  merit  are  Ailsa  Craig, 
Reading,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  James’ 
Keeping,  and  Cranston’s  Excelsoir. — S. 

Halesia  tetraptera. 

This  beautiful  flowering  tree  ijroves  quite  hardy  in  the 
southern  districts  of  England,  and  Avill  succeed,  AA'hen  properly 
sheltered,  in  northeni  parts.  It  groAVS  into  a  roundish-headed 
tree,  20ft  high,  and  all  Avho  have  had  the  privilege  to  see  a 
healthy  young  tree  bedecked  Avith  its  Avhite  SnoAvdrop-like 
floAvers,  Avill  corroborate  the  statement  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  May-floAvering  shrubs.  We  have  found  it  doing  Avell  on 
sandy  loams  in  a  free  and  airy  position  of  the  ornamental  grounds; 
but  one  authority  states  that  “  it  is  happiest  by  a  running  stream, 
or  Avhere  it  can  be  sheltered  in  a  soil  that  is  deep,  moist,  and 
sandy.  It  Avill  groAV  anyAvhere  provided  it  is  not  too  dry,  and  can 
be  raised  either  in  spring  or  autumn  from  root  cuttings  or  layers.” 
We  shoAv  a  small  piece  of  a  floAvering  branch  on  page  140. 

Peas. 

So  soon,  noAV,  as  the  ground  is  in  a  sufficiently  Avorkable  con¬ 
dition,  and  does  not  become  a  pasty  mass  Avhen  trod  upon,  several 
rows  of  early  Peas  may  be  soAvn.  An  open  position  should  be 
chosen,  yet  if  the  ground  is  moderately  sheltered  it  is  all  the 
better,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  of  a  light,  rich  character,  having 
been  Avell  trenched  or  dug,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  in¬ 
corporated.  Break  down  the  soil  if  lumpy,  and  make  the  surface 
even  and  fine.  The  drills,  Avhich  should  be  about  Sin  deep  and 
Gin  Avide,  may  be  draAvn  at  various  distances  apart  according  to 
the  height  of  the  Peas  soAvn.  The  width  betAveen  the  roAvs 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  height  the  stems  groAv,  and  more 
space  between  may  be  given  if  convenient.  Scatter  the  seeds 
evenly,  and  about  half  an  inch  apart,  all  over  the  base  of  drill. 
Cover  carefully  with  fine  soil.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  seed  is  safe  until  germination  ensues,  Avhen  protection  must 
be  given  at  once.  Should  mice  be  liable  to  find  the  seed  before 
growth  begins,  traps  should  be  set.  As  protectors,  use  wire  Pea- 
guards,  but  strands  of  black  cotton  over  the  rows  are  very 
effectual.  Good  varieties  to  sow  now  are  Chelsea  Gem,  American 
Wonder,  Bountiful,  William  the  First,  English  Wonder,  and 
Gradus. — E. 

Ranunculus. 

The  season  has  now  aiwived  for  planting  these  very  beautiful 
and  elegant  flowers.  The  soil  of  the  bed  ought  to  be  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  neither  Avet  nor  dry.  To  prove  its  state,  take  up  a  handful, 
gently  squeeze  it,  and  let  it  fall  about  half  a  yard  ;  if  it  is  in  right 
condition  it  will  fall  in  pieces.  Proceed  then  Avith  the  rake  to 
level  the  soil ;  and,  having  finished  that  operation,  then,  with  a 
triangular-shaped  and  rather  small  hoe,  or  Avith  the  corner  of  a 
common  hand  hoe,  draAV  a  drill  across  the  bed,  2in  deep  ;  draAv  the 
next  5in  distant  from  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  Avhole  bed  is 
finished.  Commence  this  some  fine  morning,  Avhen  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  day  continuing  fine.  When  the  drills  are  all 
finished,  sprinkle  at  the  bottom  of  each  drill,  some  fine  sand ; 
then  bring  out  your  Ranunculus  roots,  Avith  a  numbered  label, 
made  either  of  lead,  Avith  the  number  stamped  upon  it,  or  of 
Avood,  with  each  number  written  upon  it  Avith  a  blacklead  pencil, 
upon  a  coating  of  Avhite  lead.  Begin  then  to  plant  the  variety 
written  in  your  book  opposite  No.  1.  Take  each  root  and  place 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  very  gently  pressing  it  doAvn  in  the 
sand  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  claAVS  of  each  root.  Place 
the  next  at  4in  distance  from  it,  and  so  proceed  till  you  have 
planted  all  the  first  kind.  Follow  on  in  this  manner  till  the  bed 
is  filled.  As  soon  as  that  is  completed,  cover  the  roots  just  over 
the  croAvns  irith  some  more  of  the  fine  sand ;  this  sand  prevents 
the  roots  from  getting  too  wet  or  moulding.  Having  proceeded 
thus  far  successfully,  take  the  rake  again  and  carefully  level  down 
the  soil  into  the  drills. 
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Chrysanthemum,  Nellie  Pockett. 

The  splendid  specimen  plant  of  this  variety,  and  illustrated 
on  page  143,  was  grown  by  Mr.  Robert  Masson,  gardener  to 
M.  Bisset,  Esq.,  38,  Alby  Place,  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Wells,  of 
J'larlswood,  who  sent  us  the  photograph,  remarks  that  the  plant 
was  the  best  ever  he  saw,  taking  quality,  size  of  blooms,  strength, 
and  quantity  of  healthy  foliage  into  consideration.  Regarding 
his  treatment  of  bush  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Masson  has  been 
kind  enough  to  furnish  the  following  particulars : — “  The 
cuttings  were  inserted  in  December,  and  shifted  on  early  in 
h  ehruary  into  3in  pots.  After  the  plants  were  established  they 
were  placed  in  a  cool  house  without  any  fire  heat.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  they  were  moved  into  cold  frames  and  placed  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Early  in  May  they  received  the  next 
sh  ft  into  ojin  pots,  while  towards  the  middle  of  June  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  final  potting;  Thomson’s  Vine  and  plant  manure,  and 
bonemeal  were  used  liberally  for  all  the  pottings.  The  plants 
were  fed  with  soot  water  and  Thomson’s  manure  alternately, 
after  the  pots  were  filled  with  roots,  and  until  the  blooms  were 
half  developed.  The  variety  Nellie  Pockett  was  pinched  about 
tbe  end  of  March,  then  allowed  to  make  a  natural  break,  and 
second  crown  buds  secured.  To  become  successful  in  growdng 
specimen  plants  I  consider  the  following  points  important: — 
(1),  Young  plants  give  healthier  wood  and  larger  blooms  than 
old  plants.  (2),  The  final  potting  must  not  be  too  hard  or  else 
the  growth  is  not  so  free.  (3),  Careful  staking  is  needful,  and  it 
is  better  to  insert  a  few  at  the  final  potting,  the  remainder  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  as  required.  By  doing  this  there  is  not  the  same 
check  to  the  roots.  (4),  In  order  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  con¬ 
dition  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  flag  at  any  time. — 
Robert  Masson.” 

Seasonable  Notes. 

Very  good  plants  for  general  purposes  may  be  grown  from 
cuttings  inserted  now,  and  even  during  the  next  two  months  ; 
but,  of  course,  the  early  raised  plants  are  the  most  readily  grown 
into  lai'ge  specimens.  The  early  Japanese  varieties,  all  the  in¬ 
curved,  reflexed,  single,  and  October  flowering  varieties  of  any 
section  make  excellent  plants  from  good  cuttings  obtained  and 
inserted  now.  The  tardiness  with  which  some  varieties  produce 
cuttings  often  makes  it  imperative  that  late  propagation  should 
be  adopted.  If  cuttings  are  obtainable  earlier,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  if  they  are  of  a  small,  weak  character,  rather 
than  remove  and  insert  them  at  once,  it  is  better  to  allow  them 
to  extend  and  strengthen  while  yet  attached  to  the  parent  stools, 
affording  the  latter  a  favourable  position  near  the  glass.  The 
.stools  are  best  under  cover  in  a  more  or  less  cool  position,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  is  best  to  bring  forward  the  cuttings  sturdily.  A 
little  steady  growth  maintains  the  sap  in  motion,  and  the  cut¬ 
tings  when  inserted  strike  more  easily.  Unless  the  cuttings  are 
specially  strong,  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  singly  in  small  pots, 
as  they  root  more  readily  round  the  sides  of  3in  pots  or  larger. 
Use  a  conipost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil  and  sand,  and 
surface  with  sand.  Use  sucker  growths  if  possible,  about  3in  or 
4in  long,  and  shortened  to  a  joint.  Water  after  insertion,  and 
try  to  keep  the  cuttings  fresh  afterwards.  Serious  flagging  pre¬ 
vents  rooting.  The  best  position  for  the  cuttings  is  in  a  small 
heated  frame,  or  a  box  in  a  vinery,  in  which  panes  of  glass"  may 
be  laid  to  exclude  air.  Wipe  off  the  condensed  moisture  ever^' 
morning  from  the  glass.  As  the  cuttings  commence  rooting, 
afford  air  in  increasing  ciuantity,  until  the  glass  covering  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  with. 

Immediately  roots  become  plentiful,  the  first  potting  of  the 
plants  must  be  made.  Cuttings  inserted  some  time  ago  will  now 
be  ready  for  potting  singly.  Pots  2iin  in  size  are  the  most  suit¬ 
able  for  tbe  first  potting,  though  some  of  the  strong  rooting 
varieties  can  be  placed  at  once  in  larger  pots.  Employ  clean,  dry 
pots,  draining  them  with  one  crock  at  the  bottom  of  each,  covering 
with  a  layer  of  moss  or  rough  parts  of  compost.  The  latter  may 
consist  of  loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil  one  part,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  sand,  and  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes.  “  Veltha,”  an 
antidote  against  rust  and  other  fungoid  diseases,  may'be  added 
to  the  soil  with  advantage,  for  it  is  better  to  commence  early 
with  such  preventives  as  these.  The  plants  may  be  thoroughly 
clean  and  free  from  the  disease,  but  the  spores  of  the  rust  may 
be  resting  in  the  soil.  To  be  doubly  safe,  also  dip  the  plants  in 
“  Veltha  Emulsion,”  and  no  harm  will  be  done  if  cuttings  are 
treated  the  same. 

Pot  the  plants  fairly  firm.  For  a  few  days  after  no  water 


should  be  needed,  but  water  with  a  rosed  can  when  the  soil  dries.. 
The  best  place  for  the  plants  is  a  frame  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  but 
they  would  do  for  a  time  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,, 
especially  should  the  severity  of  the  weather  preclude  frame  treat¬ 
ment.  Air  is  important  when  rooting  commences,  but  at  first 
keep  rather  close,  as  this  induces  a  start.  They  are  much  longer 
in  starting  growth  under  cold  frame  treatment  entirely,  hence 
where  a  slightly  heated  frame  is  not  available,  it  is  better  to. 
establish  them  first  on  a  greenhouse  or  vinery  shelf,  and  transfer 
to  a  cold  frame  later.  Protection  must  be  afforded  from  frosts,, 
as  any  check  to  active  growth  is  not  beneficial,  but  may  bring  on 
mildew.  When  air  is  afforded  during  cold  east  winds,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  direct  draughts  do  not  do  harm.  It  will  be 
better  to  apply  air  the  opposite  side  to  that  tbe  wind  blows. — 
E.  D.  S. 

Notes  on  New  Japanese  Varieties. 

Mrs.  Thirkell. 

Tbe  narrow  florets  are  fringed  at  tbe  tips.  Tbe  colour  is  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  orange-yellow. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter 

is  be.st  described  as  a  glorified  Cullingfordi,  wbicb  was  known  for 
years  as  tbe  finest  of  bright  coloured  varieties  for  decoration. 

Matchless 

is  perhaps  too  small  for  exhibition,  according  to  the  present  day 
standard.  Tbe  florets  are  narrow,  drooping  gracefully,  very  dark 
in  colour. 

Kitty  Baxter 

has  broad,  drooping  florets  wbicb  fold  inward  at  the  sides,, 
reminding  one  of  that  once  popular  variety,  Mons.  Astorg, 
in  its  general  formation,  but  is  immensely  superior.  The  colour 
is  pure  white,  with  a  cream-coloured  centre  as  the  florets  unfold. 

Mrs.  E.  Brown 

is  a  seedling  from  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  thus  requiring  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  promising  variety  in  every  way.  The  florets 
curl  and  twist  at  the  point,  building  up  a  full,  solid  bloom.  The 
base  florets  are  flushed,  edged  and  lined  with  purple,  tbe  other 
portion  pure  white. 

Lord  Salisbury, 

altbougb  not  quite  new,  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  recommendedl 
amongst  the  novelties  of  the  season.  When  well  grown,  blooms 
measure  Sin  in  diameter ;  the,  petals  are  irregularly  twisted,  and 
the  colour  is  conspicuous — old  gold,  splashed  and  edged  with 
crimson. 

Silver  Queen 

has  pointed  florets  which  are  rather  loose.  The  colour,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  silvery  puik,  flushed  with  rose  on  the  surface. 

J.  McKellar  , 

somewhat  resembles  Mutual  Friend  in  the  formation  of  flower. 
The  florets  incurve  at  the  tip  and  are  rosy  pink. 

Sensation 

has  florets  ^in  in  width,  which  incurve  slightly  at  the  tip.  The 
colour  is  pleasing — gold  striped,  and  splashed  with  crimson. 
Edward  VII.,  as  a  novelty,  has  medium-sized  irregular  florets  of 
a  dull  crimson  colour. 

Mrs.  G.  Lawrence 

has  narrow  twiiding  florets  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  Lady  Esther 
belongs  to  the  incurving  Japanese  section,  and  is  a  full-sized, 
creamy-white  flower.  May  Perkins  belongs  to  the  same  section, 
and  is  rich  yellow  in  colour. 

Princess  Bassaraba  de  Brancova 
has  florets  after  the  Mdme.  P.  Rivoire  type,  pure  white  and 
very  promising.  Nelly  Bean  reminds  one  in  its  formation  of 
Mrs.  E.  Mileham,  although  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  variety. 
In  colour  it  is  especially  plea,sing,  being  a  shade  of  lavender  pink. 

Mrs.  Frank  Grey  Smith 

is  a  deep  orange  yellow,  flushed  with  bronze,  deeper  on  the 
surface  w'hen  unfolding.  Evelyn  Beauty  reminds  one  of  Progne 
in  colour — purple  amaranth. 

Marjorie 

has  creamy-white  florets,  which  have  a  warm  lilac  base.  A  full 
and  promising  variety.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  orange  yellow,, 
long  curly  florets,  making  a  bold  full  flower. 

C.  Penford 

is  named  after  Mr.  C.  Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  near- 
Havant,  a  well-known  exhibitor,  and  the  raiser  of  that  estimable 
variety  General  Duller.  The  newcomer  is  a  reddish  crimsoH 
with  a  buff  reverse.  The  florets  being  long  and  drooping,  pro¬ 
duce  an  exceptionally  deep  bloom. 

Mrs.  E.  Hbmmel 

is  a  great  acquisition.  The  florets  are  extra  long.  The  colour  is 
somewhat  peculiar  to  description.  The  lower  florets  are  flushed 
amaranth,  the  upper  portion  a  pinky  white  shaded  yellow. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  I  hope  to  describe  the  new 
varieties  of  incurved  which  have  lately  been  added_  to  this 
increasingly  popular  section ;  with  the  numerous  additions  that 
have  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  been  made  it  is  quite 
safe  to  say  this  section  has  increased  in  popularity.. 
— E.  Molyneux. 

(To  t#  continued.) 
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Iris  tectorum, 


A  Birthday  Episode. 


In  the  issues  of  the  Journal  of  IlorficuJfure  for  October  17, 

1901,  page  362,  and  again  on  page  18  of  issue  for  January  2, 

1902,  notes  appear  in  reference  to  this  beautiful  Japanese  Iris. 
The  leaves  are  strong  and  vigorous,  much  resembling  those  of 
I.  laevigata,  yet  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  flowers  do  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  leaves,  but  their  size  and  brightness  cause 
them  to  be  very  attractive.  Our  figure  on  page  146  shows  the 
natural  size  and  form  very  well.  The  colour  is  violet,  prettily 


Chrysanthemum  Miss  Nellie  Pockett. 

mai’bled  'fwith  purple,  and  with  a  very  prominent  white,  purple 
mottled  fringed  beard  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Arnott,  in  his  note 
(see  last  reference)  says  that  “  he  finds  it  requires  a  warm  and 
dry  position,  either  on  the  top  of  a  sheltered  rockery,  wall,  or 
roof;  on  the  latter,  however,  it  will  not  flower  if  in  an  exposed 
position.  Two  or  three  inches  of  soil  are  quite  enough  for  it 
when  it  is  on  a  wall  or  a  slated  roof.  Like  mo.st  other  Iri.ses  of 
its  character,  it  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  drought  without  injury.” 
It  flowers  during  May  and  June;  but  very  few  gardens  possess 
this  fine  species. 


“  As  I  sat  a-thinking,”  I  remembered  a  custom  I  have  followed 
out  (I  am  chary  now  of  saying  how  long),  by  sending  you  a  birth¬ 
day  remembrancer.  It  was  a  doleful  epistle  last  year,  and  with 
a  very  good  reason.  But  what  of  the  present?  What  shall  I 
treat  of  in  a  lighter  vein?  Potatoes?  How  can  we  extract  a 
smile  from  Potatoes?  !  Well,  one  of  my  new  hybrid  crosses 
from  a  northern  latitude  of  the  U.S.A.  has  gone  into  commerce, 
or  a,t  least  will  do  so  when  a  sufficient  stock  of  it  is  grown,  so  I 
initiate  you  thus  far  to  show  that  I  have  flown  off  at  another 

tangent,  in  another  pioneering  direction 
pro  bono  publico.  I  have  others,  too,  to 
follow  on,  and  I  shall  hope  to  furnish  you 
by-and-by  with  more  sedate  articles  con¬ 
cerning  them,  and  also  to  furnish  food  for 
the  next  generation  to  come  ! 

I  will  firstly  greet  you,  publisher, 
writers,  and  readers  of  our  Journal,  by  wish¬ 
ing  you  a  happy  new  year,  and  “  many  on 
’em,”  as  they  say,  or  as  they  used  to  say,  in 
my  native  county  of  Suffolk.  Materialism 
and  beauty.  How  will  a  theme  like  that 
suit  you,  Mr.  Editor?  A  comical  criticism 
in  a  paragraph  which  appeared  on  page  559 
of  the  Journal,  December  1901,  occurs  to 
me,  re  Bouquet  a  la  Politicians.  I  will 
partly  take  it  for  my  text,  minus  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  call  my  title  Bouquet 
d’ Amour. 

I  was  a  bachelor  when  the  circumstance 
happened — unfortunately  I  am  now  a 
widower — but  I  remember  I  was  contem¬ 
plating  a  “  little  dinner  ”  to  invite  a  few 
friends  to  come  and  partake  of  on  that 
eventful  first  day  of  February.  I  am  not 
an  irascible  fellow%  but  occasionally  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  domestic  topics 
w'ith  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  those  peculiar  functions  will 
ruffle  the  temper  of  the  most  angelic  of  the 
masculine  gender,  and  make  him  as  furious 
as  that  accomplished  gentleman,  “  Blue¬ 
beard.”  There  is,  they  say,  but  one  step 
between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
No  wonder  my  chef  de  cuisine  thought  so, 
for  I  w'as  in  a  towering  passion  in  the 
morning  to  find  the  mince  pies  spoilt  again 
— not  baked  enough — and  after  such  re¬ 
peated  tuition,  striving  to  impress  her 
with  the  fact  and  economy  of  the  thing, 
viz.,  directly  the  bread  was  taken  out  of 
the  oven  the  latter  merely  required  a  small 
quantum  of  wmod  to  engender  a  renew'ed 
heat  sufficient  for  the  baking  of  mince,  or 
any  other  fragile  pies  of  that  description 
w^hatsoever.  Alas !  for  bachelor’s  orders  (or, 
widower’s  for  that  matter),  “  What  should 
they  know  about  orders  ?”....  How'- 
ever,  the  mince  pies  w’ere  not  “  half- 
baked,”  and  the  adversary  possessed  the 
man ;  and  what  I  did  I  will  state  to  my 
.shame  and  satisfaction.  I  procured  fresh 
w  ood ;  1  caused  the  oven  to  become  re¬ 
heated.  and  I  sternly  stating  that  if 
my  chef  did  not  choose  to  make  the 
pies  according  to  specification,  and  bake 
them  properly — a  nice  healthy  brown,  fit 
for  Christians  to  partake  of — so  soon  as 
that  particular  quantity  of  wood  had  be¬ 
come  exploded,  I  would  come  and  make, 
and  cause  them  to  be  baked  myself. 
Wonderful!  Now’  I  seriou.sly  th  nk  of  it, 

,  it  certainly  was  w’onderful !  !  Tim  chef 

did  make  and  bake  some  fresh  pies  beauti¬ 
fully,  and  without  retaliating  a  single  word.  No,  she  ^'d  ii^ 
even  shake  her  fist  at  me!  I  presented  her  with  a  glass  of  port 

wine  in  the  evening.  She  deserved  a  bottle,  "^^Trode 

observ’e  in  the  height  of  all  the  morning’s  hubbub  1  stroae 

with  “  measured  steps,”  though  not  ‘‘  slow,” 
thoroughly  disgusted,  breathing  anathemas,  ^nd,  as  far  as  m^ 
recollection  serves  me,  consigning  cooks  and  bachelor’s  es 
lishinents  to  the  possession  of  all  the  caloric  powers . 

A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  this  rage.  In  one  instant 
the  tiL  of  my  vituperation  and  anger  was  turned  into  shame 
and  sorrow;  and  how?  Why  at  a  love-beaming  sight  of  a  pure 
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inoffensive  flower,  a  Christmas  Rose,  peering  at  me  from  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a  hand-glass,  which  I  had  placed  over  it  to 
protect  it  from  that  symbol  of  man’s  (and  woman’s)  ingratitude, 
the  wdntry  Avind.  How  soon 

The  passions  were  at  peace  witliin, 

And  stilled  each  stormj^  thou,<,dit  of  sin 
In  fellowship  Avith  a  simple  flower. 

Often  and  often  have  I  experienced  the  same  fascination, 
became  humanised  Avith  this  svA'eet  felloAvship ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  if  ever  I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  faculties 
that  the  sudden  presentation  of  a  beautiful  flower  would,  in 
preference  to  anything,  tend  to  the  resumption  of  my  reason. 
At  any  rate  the  fair  Rose  became  endeared  to  me.  It  was  culled 
and  placed  by  my  fireside,  and  remained  there  cherished  and 
loved  for  the  future  of  its  existence.  I  loved  the  humble 
admonitor,  and  communed  Avith  it  as  I  premised  other  people 
would  do  who  ever  culled  a  floAA'er  under  a  like  feeling.  I 
thought;  T  thought  again.  It  Avas  done.  I  gently  insinuated 
some  Russian  Violets  between  each  corolla  of  the  Hellebore 
blossom,  and  secured  by  their  stalks  to  the  stem  of  the  Christmas 
Rose  tenderly  Avith  sewing  cotton,  introducing  into  the  cup  of 
the  flower  as  anany  of  the  Violets  as  could  be  pleasantly  passed 
without  very  much  distorting  the  petals  of  the  Rose.  I  carefully 
allowed  the  pistil  and  stamens  to  remain  fully  represented  in 
the  centre,  and  then  procured  the  largest  and  most  rounded 
green  leaves  from  the  plants  of  the  Violets  encircling  them  as  a 
foundation,  directly,  though  not  quite  obscuredly,  beneath  the 
white  corollas  of  the  flower,  and  it  represented  according  to  my 
idea  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  Passion-floAver — a  bouquet ; 
not  for  the  hand,  but  being  worthy  to  present  to  a  lady  to 
become  secured  on  her  bosom.  My  interpretation  read  thus: 

BOUQUET  d’aMOUB. 

Evergreen  as  a  foundation,  enrayed  Avith  spotless  white, 
centred  with  true  blue,  and  the  gentlest  sparkle  of  yellow 
(jealousy,  and  Avhere  is  true  love  ever  found  AA’ithout  it?)  show¬ 
ing  itself  in  just  proportion  by  the  peeping  stamens  and  pistil 
of  the  Christmas  Rose. — Robt.  Fenn. 

P.S. — The  birthday  passed  off  splendidly,  and  I  only  of  them 
am  left,  with  a  loving  heart,  and  my  Saviour  for  my  Friend. 


The  Cherry  House. 


In  the  case  of  trees  started  at  the  New  Year,  attention  must 
be  given  to  ventilating  early,  for  no  fruit  tree  dislikes  a  close 
and  moist  atmosphere  more  than  the  Cherry.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  40deg  to  45deg  as  the  trees  come  into  blossom, 
45deg  to  50deg  by  day  in  dull  cold  weather,  50deg  in  mild,  in¬ 
creasing  the  ventilation  from  50deg,  allowing  a  rise  of  lOdeg  to 
15deg  from  sun  heat,  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at  55deg. 
Syringe  the  trees  and  house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  till 
the  blossoms  are  somewhat  advanced,  but  cease  it  before  they 
expand.  Damp  the  paths  and  borders  occasionally  to  maintain  a 
genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  allow  a  little  ventilation 
constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Trees  in  pots  must  have  the 
necessary  care  in  watering. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  devote  a  house  to  the  growth  of 
Cherries,  a  lean-to,  or  preferably  a  three-quarter  span-roof 
erected  against  a  south  wall,  is  suitable,  and  if  provided  with 
sufficient  4in  hot  water  pipes  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  SOdeg 
in  the  severest  weather,  it  will  answer  for  forcing  them.  The 
trees  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  about  1ft  from  the  glass  if 
planted  out ;  they  succeed  admirably  in  pots,  and  in  this  case  the 
house  is  set  at  liberty  for  other  purposes  about  half  the  year. 

Free  ventilation  should  be  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  house,  and  in  tlie  case  of  planted  out  trees,  the  roof  lights 
ought  to  be  movable.  The  border  should  be  inside,  though  the 
roots  may  have  access  to  an  outside  one,  thoroughly  drained  to 
carry  off  superfluous  water.  Good  loam,  rather  strong,  is  most 
suitable,  adding  about  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  road  scrapings.  Trees  from  the  open  wall 
between  four  and  six  years  trained,  if  carefully  removed  to  the 
house,  come  into  bearing  at  once.  Water  well  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  and  ventilate  freely,  syringing  in  the  morning, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon,  employing  fire  heat  only  to  exclude 
frost.  When  the  trees  are  fairly  in  growth,  let  the  day  tem¬ 
perature  from  fire  heat  be  SOdeg  to  55deg,  rising  to  65deg  from 
sun,  increasing  the  ventilation  from  55deg,  and  close  at  that 
temperature,  leaving,  hoAvever,  a  little  ventilation  on  day  and 
night ;  40deg  to  45deg  at  night  will  be  sufficient.  Belle  d’Orleans, 
Early  Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  Elton,  and  Black  Tartarian  are 
suitable  varieties  for  forcing. — A. 


Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  fund 
will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to¬ 
morrow,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Appointment. 

As  instructor  in  the  Practice  of  Horticulture  at  Swanley 
Horticultural  College,  Kent,  Mr.  Patterson,  lately  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  KeAv,  and  of  late  assistant  Avith  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright, 
Editor  of  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 


New  Public  Recreation  Ground  at  Gillingham  (Kent). 

In  a  public  competition  for  the  be.st  design  for  laying 
out  the  above,  Messrs.  William  Barron  and  Son,  landscape 
gardeners,  of  Elvaston  Nurseries,  BorroAvash,  Avere  aAvarded  the 
first  prize. 

Register  of  Nurseries,  Seed  Businesses,  Gardens  to  Let. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris’s  Register  of  nurseries,  market 
gardens,,  farms,  florists’  seed  businesses,  and  partner.ships  to  be 
let  or  sold,  for  the  month  of  February,  has  reached  us.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  the  same  should  be  made  to  the  above  firm  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  or  at  827,  High  Road,  Leyton- 
stone,  N.E. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Frost  ranging  from  3deg  to  12deg  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  past  week,  except  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when  a  partial 
thaAv  took  place  for  a  few  hours,  followed  by  lOdeg  frost  during 
the  night.  Most  of  the  days  have  been  bright,  with  abundant 
sunshine,  and  Monday  promised  a  continuance  of  the  seasonable 
weather. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 


“Life  of  Darwin.” 

Mr.  Murray  announces  for  publication  this  month,  an  edition 
of  the  “  Life  of  Darwin.”  The  full  title  is,  “  Charles  Darwin : 
His  Life  Told  in  an  Autobiographical  Chapter  and  in  a  Selected 
Series  of  His  Published  Letters,”  edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
DarAvin.  The  work  AAdll  be  uniform  with  the  half-croAvn  edition 
of  the  “  Origin  of  Species,”  and  Darwin’s  other  works  now  in 
course  of  publication. 

R.  Dean  Presentation  Dinner. 

Hereunder  are  the  names  of  those  who  Avere  present  at  the 
Richard  Dean  Testimonial  Presentation  dinner  (February  4)  per 
list  sent  by  Mr.  Jones: — Messrs.  R.  Dean,  W.  Sherwood,  E. 
Sherwood,  E.  F.  Hawes,  James  Anderson,  F.  Todman,  G. 
Prickett,  W.  H.  Groome,  R.  Ballantine,  C.  Jordan,  G.  Caselton, 
S.  Mortimer,  E.  O.  Greening,  W.  Mease,  James  Tyler,  Robert 
Sydenham,  H.  J.  Jones,  A.  Newell,  Amos  Perry,  J.  W.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  W.  Roberts,  S.  B.  Dicks,  G.  Gordon,  W.  Sydenham,  E.  F. 
Such,  W.  Harrison,  T.  Bevan,  J.  Burn,  George  Cannon,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  C.  Edwards,  J.  T.  StredAvick,  and  Linford.  The 
following  papers  were  represented : — “  Gardeners’  Magazine,” 
“Journal  of  Greengrocery,”  “Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  “The 
Gardening  World,”  “  The  Garden,”  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
“  Middlesex  Co.  Times,”  and  “Ealing  Gazette.” 

Gardening  Appointments. 

Mr.  James  McVie,  for  seven  years  foreman  at  Lord  Balfour’s 
Gardens,  Kennet,  Alloa,  and  latterly  head  gardener  at  Knowe 
Park,  Galashiels,  to  fill  a  similar  appointment  to  Mrs.  Bunten, 
Dunalisten,  Perthshire,  taking  up  his  duties  on  March  1.  *  * 

Mr.  James  Wardhaugh,  until  lately  head  gardener  at  Gala 
House,  Galashiels,  to  fill  the  same  post  to  Sir  George  Douglas, 
Auchlochan,  Lesmahagon.  Both  the  above  from  Downie’s 
Nurseries,  Edinburgh.  *  *  Mr.  F.  Follwell,  for  the  past 

four  and  a  half  years  foreman  in  the  gardens  at  Foxbury,  Chisle- 
hurst,  as  gardener  to  Charles  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  ShockerAvick 
House,  Bath.  *  *  Mr.  Joseph  Sangster,  for  the  last  four 

years  steward  and  gardener  to  Mrs.  Guinness,  Burton  Hall, 
Stillorgan,  County  Dublin,  as  head  gardener  and  steward  to 
Chas.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Hamwood,  Dunboyne,  Co.  Meath. 
*  *  Mr.  Chas.  Brennan,  lately  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Sir 

Roger  Palmer,  Bart.,  Kenure  Park,  Rush,  Co.  Dublin,  as  head 
gardener  to  Geo.  F.  Brooke,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Summerton,  Castle- 
knock,  Co.  Dublin. 
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Truro  Daffodil  Show. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  accepted,  to  visit  a  show  of  Daffodils  and  other 
early  spring  flowers  and  produce,  to  be  held  at  Truro  on  April  15, 
1902. 

Nottingham  Gardeners. 

The  members  of  the  Nottingham  Horticultural  Society,  find¬ 
ing  they  had  a  financial  loss  from  their  summer  show,  resolved 
to  make  good  their  resources  by  having  a  concert.  This  proved 
so  successful  that  we  hear  those  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
want  another. 

Chiswick  Gardeners. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  will  be  held  next  Thursday,  February  20.  On  that 
date  it  is  expected  that  Mr.  R.  J.  Tabor,  of  Swanley  Horticultural 
College,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The  Root ;  its  Morphology 
and  Physiology,”  with  lantern  illustrations.  A  goodly  turn  out 
is  desired. 

Edinburgh  Gardeners. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  gardeners  in  the  North 
can  become  members  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  (office,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh)  on  payment  of  an 
annual  fee  of  5s,,  and  as  associates  for  2s.  6d.  The  society  is  now 
nearly  100  years  old.  The  secretary  asks  :  “  May  we  not  unite  in 
giving  it  a  great  lift  towards  a  record  at  that  age?” 

Birmingham  Gardeners. 

The  annual  tea  and  social  gathering  took  place  on  the  5th 
inst.  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel.  The  President,  Professor  Hill- 
house,  F.L.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Walter  Jones  the 
vice-chair,  there  being  a  goodly  assemblage  of  the  members  and 
lady  friends,  and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  social 
gatherings  yet  held  by  the  society.  The  proceedings  were  en¬ 
livened  by  an  excellent  programme  of  music  and  songs,  and 
amongst  the  usual  toasts  and  other  amenities.  Professor  Hill- 
house  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  welcome  and  genial  presence. 

Yorkshire  Gala. 

The^  programme  for  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Grand 
Yorkshire  Gala  has  been  published.  The  handsome  sum  of  £750 
is  again  offered  in  prizes,  the  classes  running  to  ninety-four,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  money  is  thus  apportioned  ;  £300  for  Orchids,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants;  £200  for  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  Be¬ 
gonias,  &c.  ;  £150  for  Roses,  cut  flowers;  &c. ;  £100  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  &c.  Three  gold  medals  for  trade  exhibits  are  also 
given,  and  prizes  for  tables  of  Orchids  and  ripe  fruit  respectively. 
Bootham  Field,  York,  is  the  rendezvous,  and  the  dates,  as  fixed, 
are  June  11,  12,  and  13. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. 

These  also  are  extensively  sovti  in  pots  about  this  time,  to 
flower  early  in  May,  and  perhaps  this  plant  is  the  safest  thing 
for  one  to  begin  with  for  the  first  time.  Sow  in  a  circle  round  the 
sides  of  large  pots,  say  those  Sin  or  9in  in  diameter;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear,  allow  them  plenty  of  air,  and  merely 
guard  them  from  frost  and  cold  cutting  winds,  giving  them 
water  w'henever  the  soil  appears  dry.  When  the  plants  are  5in 
or  6in  high  put  a  fe’iv  twdgs  in  the  pots  for  them  to  cling  to ;  and 
when  they  reach  1ft  in  height  give  them  taller  sticks,  and  large 
doses  of  water,  as  they  are  now  strong  feeders.  A  sheltered- place 
out  of  doors,  wffiere  the  sun  wdll  get  at  them  most  part  of  the 
day,  would  be  a  suitable  place  for  them  after  they  are  Gin  high, 
and  either  to  have  some  protection  at  night  or  to  be  taken 
indoors. 

Properties  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

A  Classification  Committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
furnishes  the  following  regulations  regarding  the  properties  of 
Sweet  Peas: — Form  :  The  standards  must  be  erect,  waved,  or  only 
slightly  hooded.  The  standard,  wdngs,  and  keel  to  be  in  such 
proportion  to  each  other  as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and  well 
balanced  flower.  Number  of  blooms  on  a  stem :  No  variety  shall 
be  recognised  that  has  not  at  least  three  blooms  on  a  stem,  grace¬ 
fully  disposed.  Colour:  Distinct  and  clear  self  colours  are  most 
to  be  desired,  and,  therefore,  striped,  watered,  and  edged 
flowers  will  not  be  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  unless  they 
present  quite  new  and  remarkable  combinations.  Exceptions : 
Perfectly  distinct  new  colours,  such  as  approaching  the  blue  of 
Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  or  the  scarlet 
of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  shall  be  recognised,  even  if  the  variety 
should  fall  short  of  the  foregoing  properties. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  name  of  the  secretary  of  the  above  is  Mr.  Peter  Loney,. 
as  mentioned  by  us  on  page  128  last  week,  and  his  address  is  6, 
Carlton  Street  (not  Terrace),  Edinburgh.  Will  those  who  are 
interested  please  observe  the  corrected  address  ? 

Horticultural  Lecture  at  Frome. 

Mr.  John  Ettle,  the  Somerset  county  instructor  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  recently  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Small  Fruit  Culture.”  Mr. 
J.  W.  Singer  jiresided  over  an  attendance  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  There  was  a  discussion  on  the  desirability  of  introducing 
school  gardens  in  Frome. 

Nat'onal  Dahlia  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 
February  25,  at  3  p.m.  All  notices  of  motion  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  before  February  12.  Agenda : — Report 
and  balance-sheet  for  1901 ;  election  of  officers ;  other  business. 
— J.  F.  Hudson,  Hon.  Sec. 

Chrysanthemum  Growers’  Annual  Outing. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  it  was  mentioned  that  the  summer  outing,  in  July,  would 
this  year  be  to  the  Paddockshurst  estate,  two  miles  from  Three 
Bridges  Station,  in  Sussex.  Crawley,  we  believe,  is  the  post 
town.  Paddockshurst  is  the  residence  of  Sir  W.  Pearson,  Bart.,. 
M.P.,  the  gardener  being  Mr.  A.  B.  Wadds. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday, 
the  19th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read: — 
“  Report  on  the  Phenol ogical  Observations  for  1901.”  By 
Edward  Mawley,  F.R.H.S.  “‘La  Lune  mange  les  Nuages.’ — A 
Note  on  the  Thermal  Relations  of  Floating  Clouds.”  By  W.  N. 
Shaw,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  Canadian  Fruit  Interest. 

A  new  secretary  (Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman)  has  been  appointed 
for  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  leaving  Mr.  L.. 
Wolverton,  the  late  secretary  of  this  body,  free  to  attend  more 
closely  to  the  editorial  duties  involved  in  the  monthly  prepara¬ 
tion  of  “The  Canadian  Horticulturist.”  Mr.  Wolverton  also 
hopes  to  visit  the  fruit  growers  of  the  various  districts,  and  to- 
get  into  closer  touch  with  them. 

Prescot  Horticultural  Society. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Case,  announces  a  slight  loss  on  the 
year’s  working,  but  two  social  evenings  have  been  given,  and 
the  balance  is  on  the  right  side.  Few  societies  have  made  a 
greater  struggle  to  cater  for  the  public,  and  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  population  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  subscriptions  will 
not  in  any  way  be  withheld.  The  date  of  the  annual  show  is 
fixed  for  July  31,  Lord  Derby  having  again  kindly  consented  to  a 
portion  of  his  beautiful  park  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement 

Society. 

A  well  attended  meeting  was  held  at  the  society’s  room  at 
the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday 
evening.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  A.  Maslen  gave  a  very  practical  and’ 
useful  paper  on  “  The  Seasonable  Treatment  of  Vines.”  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Maslen.  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  well-flowered  pan  of  Coelogyne 
cristata,  also  a  nice  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosum.  The  paper 
was  folowed  by  a  very  interesting  discussion,  in  which  several  of 
the  members  took  part. — J.  G. 

Bindley  Library. 

This  magnificent  horticultural  library,  with  which  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Library  is  incorporated,  consists  of  4,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  A  catalogue  of  this  collection  has 
recently  been  issued.  About  £130  has  so  far  been  subscribed 
towards  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  this  does  not  nearly  cover 
the  cost,  and  further  donations  are  needed,  and  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  trustees.  This  catalogue  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  serve  as  a  much  needed  guide  to  the  literature  and 
bibliography  of  gardening.  The  library  is  open  daily  (Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted)  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  Saturday,  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.,  except  at  times  when  the  Council  is  sitting.  On 
certain  conditions  Fellows  can  have  the  loan  of  some  of  the 
books. 
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Hardy  Flower  Notes. 


many  such  gardens  at  times  when  they  might  be  obtained — not 
without  some  expense  ^tis  true.  In  late  autumn,  or  more  cor¬ 
rectly  early  winter  and  the  early  days  of  the  new  year,  this 
shortcoming  is  most  strongly  experienced.  To  meet  it,  then,  we 
need  to  turn  our  attention  largely  to  the  Crocus,  the  Snowdrop, 
and  the  Colchicum,  whioli  in  themselves  may  be  trusted  to 
redeem  our  gardens  from  the  reproach  of  dulness  at  these  times. 
The  autumn  and  winter  Crocuses  in  themselves  might  do  this, 
but  it  is  better  to  join  with  them  the  other  genera  already  men¬ 
tioned,  as  well  as  a  few  more  to  be  trusted  to  give  us  something 
such  as  we  seek. 

One  finds  that  some  of  these  autumn  and  winter  Crocuses 
with  white  flowers  are  thin  in  substance  and  easily  des'troyed  by 
bad  weather.  Curiously  enough  it  is  to  one  of  the  latest  intro¬ 
duced  in  quantity  that  we  have  to  turn  for  the  best  of  these. 
This  is  C.  marathoniscus ;  not  that  sold  as  Boryi  var. 

marathoniscus,  but  an¬ 
other  plant  called 
sometimes  niveus,  and 
which  would  be  better 
if  recogn  sed  as  C. 
marathoniscus,  syn. 
niveus,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other,  an 
inferior  plant.  The  one 
of  Avhich  I  now  speak 
was  introduced,  1  be- 
heve,  through  the 
medium  of  Max 
Leitchtlin,  and  is 
among  the  largest  and 
finest  of  the  autumn 
ana  winter  Croci.  It 
seems  constant  in  its 
characters  of  size,  sub¬ 
stance,  and  colour,  but 
it  appears  to  vary  a 
little  in  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  as  I  have  conns 
planted  at  the  same 
time  which  have  varied 
from  one  to  nearly  two 
months  in  flowering. 
C.  marathoniscus  syn. 
niveus  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  best  forms  of 
C.  speciosus,  but  is 
much  stouter  in  sub¬ 
stance,  and  thus  better 
calculated  to  withstand 
bad  w'eather.  It  is  a 
good  white,  the  base 
of  the  flower  being 
yellow.  It  is  a  flower 
of  which  such  connoisseurs  in  the  Crocus  as  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bowles  have  the  highest  opinion.  Mr. 
Bowles  is  at  the  present  time  our  largest  British 
grower  of  the  Crocus  species  and  their  varieties, 
and  a  plant  of  which  he  thinks  so  highly  can  con¬ 
fidently  be  recommended,  apart  even  from  one’s 
own  experience  and  observation. 


Incarvlllea  Delavayi. 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  hardy  plants 
of  recent  years  is  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  about  whose  hardiness 
a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  appears  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of 
many  plant  lovers.  In  its  general  aspect  it  undoubtedly  reminds 
one  of  some  greenhouse  plants,  but  from  one’s  own  experience, 
and  from  all  one  can  learn  from  others,  it  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
plant,  and  will  stand  with  impunity  colder  weather  than  many 
flowers,  about  which  no  one  ever  expressed  any  doubt  as  to  their 
perfect  endurance.  Its  appearance  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
almost  any  other  hardy  plant  of  its  season,  and  when  it  blooms 
well  into  autumn,  as  it  will  do  if  in  a  cold  and  shaded  position,  its 
flowers  are  peculiarly  acceptable,  for  then  is  the  time  when  the 
composites  are  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  we  seek  for 
something  which  will 
form  a  variety  from  their 
rounded  flov  ers.  Such  is 
given  us  by  the  Incar¬ 
villea,  with  its  flowers  of 
Gloxinia,  Bignonia,  or 
Bapageria-like  character, 
and  its  pretty  and  dis¬ 
tinct  pinnate  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pleasing 
rose-red  colour,  and  are 
large  and  handsome  when 
well  grown.  They  are 
produced  ivith  consider¬ 
able  abundance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  vigour 
of  the  plants ;  young  and 
weakly  ones  often  giving 
not  more  than  one 
flower ;  while  older  and 
better  grown  specimens 
will  yield  from  ten  to 
fourteen. 

One  great  feature  of 
this  Incarvillea  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be 
growm  from  seeds,  which 
it  produces  and  ripens 
treely.  These  may  be 
sown  when  ripe,  or  left 
until  spring,  sowdng  them 
in  pots  or  pans  under 
glass,  or,  simpler  still,  in 
a  warm  border  in  the  re¬ 
serve  garden.  I  have 
seen  some  vigorous  speci¬ 
mens  from  seeds  sown  thinly  in  rows  in  the  open 
and  the  seedlings  left  undisturbed  until  they 
fljAvered.  When  in  pots  or  pans,  the  seedlings 
are  best  transplanted  young,  and  had  I  to  groiv 
a  number  for  planting  out  when  of  some  size,  I 
should  transplant  into  small  pots  singly.  The 
roots  of  Incarvillea  Delavayi  are  tuberous  in 
their  character,  and  descend  for  a  considerable 
depth  into  the  soil. 

I  have  experimented  with  this  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  its  hardiness,  and  find  that  it 
Avill  grow  and  flower  well  even  in  an  almost  sun- 
lass  border,  exposed  to  cold  wdnds  all  spring,  and 
in  damp  and  heavy  soil.  It  is  long  of  making 
growth,  and  the  blooming  period  is  retarded 
until  autumn,  instead  of  summer,  but  here  in 
such  a  position  it  has  lived,  flowered,  and  seeded 
tor  several  years.  Its  general  height  is  from 

2ft  to  3ft,  but  it  varies  according  to  the 
soil  and  moisture.  I  have  observed  that  there  ||.js  tectorum. 

is  a  dwarf  variety  offered  on  the  Continent,  but  _  ,  *  , 

I  am  doubtful  if  it  will  be  much  of  an  acquisition  note  on  page  143.) 

in  a  plant  such  as  this,  which  is  much  more 
effective  when  it  is  well  and  strongly  groAvn.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  the  genus,  which  comprises  several  handsome  plants,  for 
general  cultivation  in  the  hardy  plant  garden.  We  OAve  it  to 
Abbe*  Delavay,  I  believe,  and  his  name  is  honoured  in  being 
associated  with  this  fine  Chinese  plant.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  AA’ell  to  add  that  seedlings  may  be  two  or  three  years  before 
they  flower. 


Crocus  marathoniscus,  syn.  niveus. 


No  hardy  plantsman  worthy  of  the  name  is  satisfied  if  he 
cannot  find  in  his  garden  every  day  of  the  year  some  one  or 
other  of  the  flowers  to  which  his  affections  are  principally  dedi¬ 
cated,  though  heavy  .snows  or  severe  frosts  may  sometimes  render 
h'ln  forlorn  because  he  is  unable  to  have  his  desires  gratified. 
Yet,  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  flowers  in 


Biarum  or  Ischarum  exlmium. 

A  catalogue  which  has  just  reached  me  from 
Asiatic  Turkey  reminds  me  of  the  curious,  yet  at¬ 
tractive  Biarum  or  Ischarum  eximium,  an  Aroid 
Avhich  w'as  only  introduced  in  1898,  but  Avhich  is 
likely  to  become  known  better  ere  long,  though  it 
is  not  a  floAver  which  is  brilliant  enough  for  the 
average  frequenter  of  shows.  '  The  few  other 
species  knoAvn  as  Ischarums,  but  noAV  considered 
properly  classed  with  the  Biarums,  are  not  so 
hardy  as  this,  which  comes  from  Western  Cilicia, 
where  it  is  a  native  of  the  mountains.  It  grows 
a  feAv  inches  in  height,  and  has  broadish,  simple 
leaves  and  dark  purple  spathes,  having  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  a  green  colour  spotted  with  red.  It 
flowers  here  in  autumn,  and  is  curiously  attractive  when  grown 
in  a  pan,  though  it  is  even  more  a  subject  of  much  value  for  the 
rock  garden.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  common  soil.  One  thing 
I  did  not  know  before,  but  which  the  catalogue  before  me  in¬ 
formed  me,  is  that  this  Biarum  can  be  flowered  without  soil  in 
autumn,  and  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  w  ay  to  such  Colchicums 
and  Crocuses  as  are  placed  in  moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  thus 
flowered.  It  is  not  a  method  for  which  I  care,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
generally  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  bulb  or 
tuber,  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  knoAv,  and  may  serve  to  draw 
attention  to  the  uses  to  which  Biarum  or  Ischarum  eximium  may 
be ’put.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  deserves  the  name  of 
“  eximium  ”  or  “  choice.”  It  certainly  is  a  plant  worthy  of  an 
award.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  not  been  quite 
so  oblivious  of  its  character. — S.  Abnott. 
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Wild  Flowers:  January, 


I  hope  during  the  months  of  this  year  to  give  .short  notes  on 
•our  native  flowering  plants,  and  shall  try  to  write  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  interesting  and*  useful,  especially  to 
the  younger  readers  of  the  Journal.  There  has  been  much 
written  at  different  times  as  to  what  young  gardener.s  should 
study.  Amongst  other  things  botany  has  been  included,  and  1 
think  rightly  so.  A  young  man  may  not  care  to  make  a  special 
study  of  it,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  orders  of  our  native 
plants  will  often  be  found  of  great  value  in  help  ng  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  names  of  exotic  plants,  especially  among  the  herbaceous 
and  alpine  section.  To  give  an  instance.  A  gardener  known  to 
the  writer  was  looking  through  a  garden  with  the  owner.  AMien 
examining  the  herbaceous  borders  he  noticed  a  plant  in  flower 
^inknown  to  him.  Upon  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  it  was  a 


add  that  some  curious  names  came  to  light.  Many  owners  of 
I  gardens,  especially  ladies,  are  interested  in  wild  flowers. 
Although  a  knowledge  of  these  may  not  be  indispensable  to  a 
gardener,  nevertheless  he  will  often  find  that  it  may  be  greatly 
to  his  advantage. 

'Ihere  are  very  few  of  our  native  plants  in  bloom  during  the 
month  of  Januai-y,  and  some  of  these  we  are  apt  to  look  upon 
more  as  obnoxious  weeds  than  flowers.  The  common  Groundsel 
is  a  plant  that  everyone  is  familiar  with;  this  may  generally  be 
found  in  flower.  It  is  one  of  our  most  common  weeds  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  some  showy  relations.  Our  greenhou.se 
Cinerarias,  which  are  so  useful  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  are  very  closely  allied  to  this  common  weed.  Poa  annua, 
a  small  growing  annual  grass,  is  another  plant  that  may  be  found 
in  flower  nearly  all  the  year  through.  It  may  he  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  gardens  it  is  a  most  trouble¬ 
some  weed.  It  is  said  to  be  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  grass  of 
some  of  the  London  parks.  The  common  Daisy,  Beilis  perennis, 


Apple,  Stirling  Castle. 


Verbascum.  The  gardener  intimated  that  he  thought  it  was 
wrongly  named,  but  was  assured  that  it  was  the  name  sent  with 
it  from  the  nursery. 

Although  he  did  not  know  the  plant,  he  explained  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  not  a  Verbascum,  as  the  structure  of  the 
plant  did  not  agree  to  the  natural  order  to  rvhich  the  Verbascum 
belonged,  the  specimen  in  question  having  a  square  stem, 
opposite  leaves,  a  four-lobed  ovary,  and  the  four  small  nuts  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx,  resembling  naked  seeds  ;  these  characters 
placing  the  plant  in  the  natural  order  Labiatse,  v  Inch  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Salvia,  Lavender,  Eesemary,  Mint,  Thyme,  &c.  Other 
instances  could  be  given.  At  some  of  the  shows  held  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  prizes  are  offered  for  wild  flowers  ; 
in  some  cases  substantial  amounts.  Generally  these  are  for  the 
best  arranged  bouquets.  This  is  an  interesting  feature  at  the 
great  Shrewsbury  Show,  and  one  that  we  think  might  be 
enlarged. 

In  many  of  our  elementary  schools  a  greater  interest  is 
fostered  amongst  the  children  by  having  flower  gardens,  and  also 
shows,  for  wild  flowers.  At  a  show  of  this  kind  I  was  asked  to 
officiate  as  .iudge,  and  where  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve 
varieties  I  suggested  that  the  children  should  be  requested  to 
attach  the  names  as  far  as  they  could.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 


(See  note  on  page  141.) 


may  often  be  found  in  flower  in  midwinter,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  all. 

This  small  plant,  however,  belongs  to  the  most  extensive 
family  among  flowering  plants.  Many  Avho  pluck  a  Daisy  look 
upon  it  as  an  individual  flower,  whereas  it  is  composed  of  a 
quantity  of  very  small  flowers,  tightly  compressed  into  a  head, 
and  is  known  as  a  composite  flower.  The  Shepherd’s  Purse, 
Cap.sella  Bursa-pastoris,  is  one  of  our  most  common  garden  weeds, 
and  blooms  nearly  all  the  year  round.  It  may  be  easily  recogniseil 
by  its  triangular  seed  pods,  wdiich  is  supposed  to  resemble  a 
shepherd’s  purse,  hence  its  common  name.  It  belongs  to  a  most 
important  family,  which  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by  all  the 
Cabbage  tribe.  Turnips,  Mustard,  and  Cress,  Radishes,  &c., 
among  vegetables;  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Candytuft,  and  othei 
flowers.  One  other  flower  we  should  like  to  name,  and  that  is 
Ulex  europseus.  This  has  several  common  names,  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  north  it  is  generally  called 
I  Whins  ;  other  names  are  Furze  and  Gorse.  This  flowers  generally 
j  in  early  spring,  but  sometimes  flowers  may  be  found  in  winter. 

I  This  is  a  more  showy  flower  than  others  mentioned,  but  perhaps 
it  is  too  common  to  be  much  appreciated.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
very  showy  and  most  useful  family,  the  Leguminosse. — Fiet,i> 
Botanist. 
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Obituary. 

Mr.  Leonard  Kelway. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  February  5,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one,  of  Mr.  Leonard  Ivelway,  second  son  of  Mr. 
Vvilliam  Kelway,  of  Brooklands.  Death  was  attributed  to 
influenza,  complicated  with  meningitis  and  pneumonia.  Leonard 
Kelway  was  bom  at  Riverslea,  Langport,  in  1880.  He  was 
educated  at  Sherborne  School  (Wilson’s  House),  which  he  entered 
in  1894.  He  always  took  the  keenest  interest  in  athletics,  and 
was  probably  the  best  gymnast  Sherborne  has  produced  since  the 
erection  of  the  gymnasium.  He  was  one  of  tw'o  to  represent  the 
school,  for  three  years  in  succession,  at  Aldershot  in  the  Public 
Schools  Gymnasium  Competition.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cadet  Corps,  captain  of  the  “  Gym.,”  captain  of  his  House,  and 
member  of  the  School  Games  Committee  for  some  terms  previous 
to  his  leaving  Sherborne,  in  1898,  to  join  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  family  in  the 
loss  of  a  promising  young  life. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Graham.- 

The  death  a  few  days  ago  at  Cranford,  Middlesex,  of  this  at 
one  time  well-known  horticulturist,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  pro¬ 
bably  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  horticultural  community 
Mr.  Graham  had  outlived  most  of  his  contemporpies.  A  noted 
fruit  cultivator  and  market  gardener,  he  was  thirty  or  so  years 
ago  an  active  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  ^d 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Hogg.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
a  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  funds  of 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Con¬ 
gress  of  1866.-  In  the  “Florist  and  Pomologist”  for  July,  1864, 
can  be  found  a  coloured  illustration  of  Graham  Yellow  Perfection 
Wallflower,  and  it  was  the  result  of  careful  seeding  and  select¬ 
ing  through  many  generations.  A  plant  of  this  shown  by  Mr. 
Graham  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  R.H.S.  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  received  a  commendation  as  a  beautiful 
bright  coloured  hardy  spring  flower,  and  it  was  described  as 
being  remarkably  sweet  scented.  Such  present  day  yellow  Wall¬ 
flowers  as  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Carter’s  Old  Gold  have  propably  been 
derived  from  it. — R.  D. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Drill  Hall,  February  llib. 

The  cold  weather  on  Tuesday  last  did  not  detract  much  from 
having  a  splendid  show  of  seasonable  plant  collections  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  We  furnish  rather  a  summary  report  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matters  in  connection  with 
the  Society. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  that  beautiful  Clematis  indivisa  and  its  variety  C.  i. 
lobata.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.)  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  staged  Chinese  and  Star  Primulas  in  great  array,  the 
flowers  being  large,  well  formed,  and  of  good  substance  and 
colour.  (Silver  Florp.  Medal.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
Amygdalus  persica  magnificus,  A.  Davidiana  alba.  Rhododendron 
dahuricum,  and  Loropetalum  chinense,  all  of  them  worthy  of 
being  specially  noticed.  From  the  Enfield  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  aiid  Co.  came  Cyclamens  in  great  diversity,  while 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  an¬ 
other  sweet  group  of  Irises  and  the  spring  flowering  plants  gene¬ 
rally.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.)  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  London,  N.,  placed  together  a  showy  bank  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Jacksoni,  grown  in  pots,  and  having  trusses  of  pink 
flowers. 

Coelogyne  cristata,  a  plant  in  a  12in  pan,  was  shown  from  G. 
Bliss,  Esq.,  127,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.,  crowded  with  blooms.  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  stao^ed  a  number  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums. 

From  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery.  Chelsea,  came  a  bright  collection,  including  Lselia  x 
Mrs.  M.  Gatrix,  Lselio-Cattleya  Myra,  L.-C.  Doris  Xantha,  L.-C. 
Queen  Alexandra,  very  large  and  handsome,  with  rich  purple 
lip;  Phalsenopsis  Hebe,  Dendrobium  imogen,  primrose  coloured; 
and  D.  Ophir,  deeper  yellow.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  sent 
Houletia  odoratissima  (chocolate  brown),  Lselia  Mrs.  M.  Gatrix, 
Oncidiums,  Cymbidium  grandiflorum,  and  other  subjects.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.)  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  sent  up 
Dendrobium  nobile  virginale,  Cypripedium  Hellen,  and  other 
plants. 

The  Fruit  Committee  had  a  number  of  exhibits  engaging  their 
attention.  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons  obtained  a  Silver  Knightian 


Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples;  Messrs.  I  aing  were  also 
strong  with  tte  same  fruit,  showing  Mere  de  Meange  well,  and 
also  Gloria  Mundi,  lyler’s  Kernel,  Beauty  of  Kent,  andringham, 
and  others.  They  also  had  a  group  of  stove  an  greennouse 
plants.  Mr.  W.  J.  Caperne,  Rohais,  Guernsey,  senx  a  number  of 
ounches  of  his  early  flowering  hybrid  Irises,  but  no  awards  could 
be  made. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  filled  the  whole 
side  of  one  table  with  dishes  of  Apples,  one  hundred  in  all.  To 
mention  some  of  the  handsomest  of  these  we  would  include  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  New  Hawthornden,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Stirling  Castle,  Hoary  Morn¬ 
ing,  Lady  Henniker,  Bismarck,  Washington,  Annie  Elizabeth,. 
Lane’s.Prince  Albert,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Royal  Russet,  and  King, 
of  the  Pippins.  The  quality  of  all  of  them  showed  not  the  least 
sign  of  falling  off.  (Gold  medal.) 

Seakale  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  there 
being  Lilywhite,  yellow  coloured;  the  Common  Red,  and  a 
greatly  superior  cross  from  these  named  Berrard’s  Seakale.  This 
variety  is  stronger  in  growth,  easy  to  force,  mild  and  satisfying, 
in  flavour  (according  to,  those  who  had  tasted),  and  co'oured  not 
too  deeply.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  here  we  have  a 
grand  acquisition. 

The  Messrs.  Cannell  showed  Onions,  Cocoanut,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Masterpiece,  and  Reading  Improved.  A  nice  tender  bunch  of 
Asparagus  came  from  Syon  House  ;  Mr.  R.  Baylor  Hartland,  of 
Cork,  sent  Ballimore  Pippin  Apple,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Pear- 
Bergamotte  Esperen  (about  which  some  disagreement  occurred 
last  year  in  regard  to  according  an  Aw^ard  of  Merit). 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cyinhidiuin  Lowio  Master  si  (Charlesworth  and  Co.). — A  very 
pale  greenish  primrose  sepals  and  petals,  with  rich  purple  coloured 
lip.  (Aw'ard  of  Merit.) 

Ivsea  speciosa  (J.  T.  Bennet  Poe). — A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bennet  Poe  for  a  plant  of  the  above,  bearing 
five  large  yellow  flowers. 

Loelio-Gattleya  Queen  Alexandra  (J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited). — Large  and  strong,  with  plenty  of  substance.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  mauve ;  the  petals  very  large,  and 
with  crimpled  and  fringed  edges.  The  lip  is  enormous,  and  deep 
purple,  of  velvety  texture.  The  throat  is  orange.  (First  Class 
Certificate.) 

Odontofilossum  Halliocrispurn  Ileatonense  (Charlesworth  and 
Co.). — Deep  yellow  ground  colour  on  sepals  and  petals,  thickly 
marked  with  deep  chocolate  spots  and  bars.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

A  large  assemblage  of  Fellows  gathered  in  the  Drill  Hall  at 
3  o’clock  on  Tuesday,  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  occupied  the  chair  and  was  supported  by  most  of  the 
councilmen.  He  opened  the  proceedings  by  remarking  that 
though  the  hall  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  one,  yet  before 
long  he  hoped  the  Society  might  have  one  of  its  own.  At  the 
chairman’s  suggestion,  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  wear  their  hats 
at  the  meeting.  The  minutes  of  last  annual  general  meeting 
having  been  read,  the  names  of  fifty-eight  persons,  with  four 
societies  for  affiliation,  were  read  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  for  elec¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  agreed  to  by  all.  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  now  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanksi  to  a  retiring  councilman,  to  wit.  Sir  John 
Llewlyn,  Bart.,  for  his  past  services  to  horticulture  and  the 
Society.  A  distance  of  200  miles  from  London  prevents  Sir 
John  from  being  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  he 
himself,  in  returning  an  acknowledgment,  said  that  it  was  a 
healthy  rule  that  necessitated  the  retirement  of  those  council- 
men  who  did  not  regularly  attend.  The  chairman  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  report  (as  given  hereunder),  remarking  that  the  yeaPs 
work  was  most  satisfactory.  There  had  been  a  numerical  in¬ 
crease  of  930  new  Fellows,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  the  re¬ 
cruiting  "round  was  by  no  means  exhausted,  for  180  new  Fellows 
had  been  elected  during  the  current  year.  The  total  number  of 
Fellows,  in  round  figures,  he  stated  to  be  5,500. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  1901  (Abridged). 

“  It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  be  able  to  record  that 
in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century  a  larger  number  of  new 
Fellows  have  joined  the  Society  than  in  any  year  since  its  first 
establishment  in  1804.  The  exact  number  of  new  Fellows  elected 
this  year  has  been  930,  which,  if  contrasted  with  the  1,108  who 
formed  the  whole  number  of  the  Society  in  January,  1888,  of 
whom  only  552  were  subscribing  Fellows,  indicate  the  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Society  recently. 

“  A  corrected  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the  Society  to  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  to  the  end  of  1899  has  been  issued. 
It  has  involved  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  research,  a,nd  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  in 
the  work,  especially  to  those  who  prepared  the  section  which 
deals  with  Orchids.  The  price  of  the  entire  volume  has  been 
fixed  at  5s.  (or  the  Orchid  section  can  be  obtained  separately, 
interleaved,  at  5s.),  and  the  Council  hope  that  many  Fellows 
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will  take  advantage  of  the  information  it  contains  in  order  to 
meet  the  unavoidably  heavy  expense  incurred  in  its  publication. 

“  During  the  past  year  the  Council  have  carried  through  an 
appeal  against  wliat  they  considered  the  unfair  rating  of  Chis¬ 
wick,  and  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  assessment  very  con¬ 
siderably.  Under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  at  Chiswick 
£1,923  has  been  spent  on  the  general  work,  and  maintenance  of 
the  gardens.  The  receipts  by  sale  of  the  surplus  produce  amount 
to  £347,  making  the  net  ordinary  cost  of  the  gardens  £1,576. 

“  The  Council  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  good  work 
•done  at  Chiswick  under  Mr.  Wright’s  superintendence,  not  only 
in  the  garden,  but  among  the  students.  Mr.  Wright  reports  to 
the  Council :  ‘  The  demand  for  energetic,  trustworthy  young  men 
froin  Cliiswick  is  rapidly  increasing ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
placing  such  in  good  situations,  our  supply  being  unequal  to  the 
demand,  but  thej'  must  all  be  workers.  Durine  the  past  year 
applications  were  received  for  tliirty-four  head  gardeners,  nine 
sngle-handed  gardeners,  six  foremen,  eight  journeymen,  and 
several  miscellaneous  men,  such  as  landscape  gardeners,  propa¬ 
gators,  cCc.’ 

“  At  Westminster,  twentj'-two  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have 
been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  Street, 
besides  the  larger  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  22,  23, 
.and  24 ;  at  the  Cr^-stal  Palace  on  October  10,  11,  and  12  ;  and  at 
Chiswick  on  July  16  and  17  on  the  occasion  of  the  Conference  on 
Lilies.  Lectures  or  demonstrations  have  been  delivered  at 
almost  all  of  the  meetings. 

“  The  number  of  awards  granted  by  the  Council,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  various  committees,  was: — Gold  Medals,  25; 
Silver  Cups,  22 ;  Hogg  Memorial  Medals,  4 ;  Silver-gilt  Flora 
-Medals,  52;  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medals,  16;  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medals,  40  ;  Silver  Flora  Medals,  122  ;  Silver  Knightian 
Medals,  22;  Silver  Banksian  Medals,  205;'  Bronze  Flora  Medals, 
31 ;  Bronze  Knightian  Medal,  1  ;  Bronze  Banksian  Medals,  33  ; 
First  Class  Certificates.  56;  Awards  of  Alerit,  300;  Botanical 
Certificates,  13;  and  Cultural  Commendations,  41;  total,  983. 

“In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Miss  E.  M.  Watkins  for  having  passed  first  in  the 
Society’s  Examination.  One  hundred  Bronze  Banksian  Medals 
have  also  been  granted  to  Cottagers’  Societies. 

“  During  the  past  year  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Society 
has  been  greatly  revived  and  enlarged.  The  Council  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Fellows  to  the  more  extended  use  which 
this  committee  might  be  to  them  if  they  availed  themselves  more 
freely  of  their  privileges  in  submitting  instances  of  disease  of,  or 
injuries  to  plants,  caused  by  insects  or  otherwise.  The  Council 
have  arranged,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Tulip  Society,  for 
its  exhibition  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Society’s  meeting 
on  May  20,  1902,  and  for  the  National  Dahlia  Society  to  hold  a 
committee  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  September  23,  and  a 
two  days  show  on  September  2  and  3.  The  National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society  will,  as  usual,  hold  its  annual  show  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Society’s  on  April  22,  and  the  Carnation 
Society  will  do  the  same  on  July  22.  Full  particulars  of  these 
meetings  will  be  found  in  the  book  of  arrangements,  1902.  The 
Exhibition  of  British  Grown  Fruit  held  by  the  vSociety  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  October  10,  11,  and  12,  was,  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  most  satisfactory.  As  an  object-lesson  in 
British  fruit  cultivation  this  annual  show  stands  unrivalled,  and 
is  of  national  importance.  Those  who  have  visited  it  from  year 
to  year  cannot  fail  tO'  have  been  impressed  by  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  which  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  the  hardy  fruits 
exhibited.  And  as  the  importance  of  fruit-growing  in  this 
country  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  the  Council  invite 
Fellows  and  their  friends  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  this  exhibition  bj'  visiting  it  and  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  its  funds.  For  it  cannot  be  too  wddely  known  that  the 
continuance  of  the  show  is  absolutely  dependent  on  at  least  £100 
being  raised  by  subscriptions  each  year  towards  the  prize  fund. 
'The  show  involves  the  Society  iri  a  very  large  expenditure  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  any  financial  return.  The  Council  cannot 
therefore  continue  it  unless  sufficient  interest  in  it  is  taken  by 
Fellows  and  their  friends  to  pro-vide  £100  towards  the  prize  fund. 
And  this  will  in  coming  years  be  even  more  important  than  here¬ 
tofore,  as  the  directors  of  the  Palace  have  signified  to  the  Council 
that  they  feel  compelled  to  still  further  decrease  their  contribu¬ 
tion  for  1902  by  yet  another  £50.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  will  show  how  small  has  been  the  interest  taken  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Fellows.  The  Council  would  point  out  that  this  is 
not  a  local  show  with  a  few  large  priz;es,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  small  prizes  have  been  provided  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  fruits  in  each  section ;  special  prizes  have  been  allotted  to 
market  growers ;  and  counties  have  been  grouped  in  such  a  way 
that  growers  should  not  have  to  compete  with  exhibitors  from 
localities  more  favoured  by  climatic  conditions.  These  points 
will  be  still  further  extended  should  sufficient  financial  support 
be  forthcoming.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  if  the  list 
prove  satisfactory  the  schedule  will  be  issued  in  April,  and  the 


show  held  on  September  18,  19,  and  20,  1902.  The  list  of  sub- 
■scribers  for  1901  will  be  given  in  vol.  xxvi.  part  4  of  the  Society’s 
Journal. 

“  Ihe  Council  liave  accepted  an  invitation  to  send  delegates 
te  a  Conference  on  Hybridisation,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Ne-w 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  and  are  glad  to  b'e  able  to  announce; 
that  Mr.  W.  Bate,son,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  George 
Nichol^n,  y.M.H.,  have  consented  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

“  In  consequence  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  in  send- 
mg  plants  satisfactorily  to  Fellows  residing  abroad,  the  Council 
have  dec  ded  that  in  future  no  plants  will  be  distributed  to 
Fellows  abroad,  but  in  lieu  thereof  the  Council  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  and  supply  to  such  Fellows  any  rare  or  unusual  seeds  (to 
a  reasonable  amount),  which  they  may  be  unable  to  obtain  in  their 
own  country.  The  Journal  of  the  Society  has  been  continued  so 
as  to  enable  Fellows  at  a  distance  to  enter  more  fully  into,  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  study  and  work  of  those  actively  engaged 
at  headquarters.  A  new  feature  has  been  added  during  the  past 
year  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  recognised  by  the  Fellows  as  one 
of  particular  value  and  interest,  viz.  ;  Notes  on  Recent  Research, 
and  Abstracts  from  all  the  principal  horticultural  and  botanical 
periodical  literature  of  the  world.  The  Council  desire  to  tender 
their  particular  thanks  to  the  distinguished  body  of  experts  who 
have  so  ungrudgingly  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  this 
object. 

“  An  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  was  held  on  April  24.  concurrently  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  centre  being  established  wherever  a  magis¬ 
trate,  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  or  other  responsible  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  examinations  would  consent  to  act  on  the  Society’s 
behalf,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct. 
No  limit  as  to  the  age,  position,  or  previous  training  of  the  can¬ 
didates  was  imposed.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  examination.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  those  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  examiners,  together  with 
the  number  of  marks  assigned  to  each,  will  be  found  in  the 
Society’s  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.,  page  267.  It  is  propo.sed  to  hold  a 
similar  examination  in  1902,  on  Wednesday,  April  23.  Candi¬ 
dates  wishing  to  enter  for  the  examination  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  during  February  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster. 


“  Valuable  books  have  been  presented  to  the  Society  during 
the  past  year.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  the 
members  of  the  standing  oommittee.s — viz.,  the  Scientific, 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  the  Floral,  the  Orchid,  and 
the  Narcissus  Committees,  for  the  kind,  patient,  and  often 
laborious  attention  which  they  have  severally  given  to  their 
departments.  Many  of  the  members  of  these  committees  have 
to  travel  long  distances  to  attend  them.  The  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  especially  due  to  all  who  are  so  good  as  to  serve  under 
these  conditions.  In  response  to  a  very  general  feeling,  the 
Council  have  decided  that  when  the  proposal  of  an  award  has 
been  made  at  any  of  the  five  standing  committees  of  the  Society, 
it  shall  not  be  considered  as  ‘  carried  ’  unless  the  number  of  votes 
recorded  for  the  proposal  be  at  least  double  the  number  voting 
agaimst  it.  The  Narcissus  Committee  will  in  future  be  known  as 
the  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee.  Should  Tulips  be  exmbite  1 
at  any  date  when  this  committee  is  not  sitting,  the  Flora',  f'om- 
mitt.ee  will  be  requested  to  take  them  m  hand. 

“  The  Council  wish  to  express,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  their  great  indebtedness  to  all  -who 
have  contributed,  either  by  the  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits, 
flow’ers,  or  vegetables,  or  by  lectures  or  papers,  to  the  success  of 
the  fortnightly  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Be.sides  these  lectures, 
there  have  been  the  valuable  papers  recently  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Lily  Conference,  as  well  as  several  floral  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  Professor  Henslow.  Two  series  of  lectures  have  also 
been  given  to  the  students  and  others  at  Chiswick,  one  series  by 
Professor  Hemslow  and  another  by  Mr.  George  Massee,  F.L.S., 
short  accounts  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal. 


“  The  Council  have  the  sad  duty  of  recording  the  death  of  93 
i'ellows  during  the  year,  and  among  them  are  many  eminent 
lames.  It  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Fellows,  that  at  the 
ubilee  of  the  late  Queen  in  1897,  the  Council,  with  Her  Majesty’s 
iracious  assent,  established  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in 
lorticulture  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Her 
Jajesty’s  glorious  reign,  and  to  enable  the  Society  at  the  same 
ime  to  confer  a  conspicuous  honour  on  those  horticulturists 
rhom  it  might  from  time  to  time  consider  deserved  special 
onour  at  the  hands  of  the  Society.  At  the  time  of  its  institu- 
ion  this  medal  was  confined  to  sixty  recipients,  corresponding  to 
he  then  sixty  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  It,  therefore, 
eemed  to  the  Council  only  fitting  that  at  Her  Majesty’s  death 
he  number  of  Medallists  should  be  increased  to  63,  representing 
he  full  number  of  years  of  her  reign.  During  the  pa.st  twelve 
lontlis  the  medal  has  been  conferred  upon  Miss  Ormerod,  LL.D., 
ir  George  King,  K.C.I.E.,  Mr.  William  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Ir  James  Sweet,  and  Mr.  George  Norman. 
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“  The  following  table  will  show  the  Society’s  progress  in  regard 
to  numerical  strength  during  the  past  year  :  — 


Deaths 

IN  1901. 

FEI.LOWS  EI.FCTEH 

1901. 

£ 

s  ■ 
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£  s.  d. 
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4  Guineas  . 

3 

..  1212  0 

4  Guineas  . 

..  0  . . 

.  0 

0 

0 

2 

170.. 

..357  0  0 

2  . 

. .  21  .. 

.  44 

o 

0 

1  . 

718.. 

. .  753  18  0 

1  , ,  . 

..  48... 

.  50 

8 

0 

Associates  . 

10.. 

6  5  0 

Affiliated  Societies  . . 

11.. 

..  11  11  0 

93 

£94 

10 

0 

Commutations  . 

18.. 

1 

— 

=  £500  2s.  6d . 

•• 

; 

930 

£1140  6  0 

Deduct  Losss 

238  7  0 

Resignations. 

— 

£ 

S. 

ll. 

Net  Increase  in  Income  . . . . 

£901  19  0 

4  Guineas  . 

0 

(1 

0 

-  - 

•  t 

18  . 

16 

0 

1 

..  101  .. 

.  103 

1 

0 

New  Fellow.s  &c. 

.  9S0 

— 

- 

— 

Deduct  Resignations  and 

Deaths  212 

119 

£143 

17 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Numerical  Inert ase 

. 718 

Total  Loss  . . 

..  il2 

£238 

7 

0 

— 

Tl.e  total  number  of  Fellows,  Member.-,  Assoc  ates,  and  Affiliated  Societies  is  now 

exactly  5468. 

“  A  scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  local  horticultural  societies 
was  put  forward  a  year  or  two  since,  and  116  local  societies  have 
availed  themselves  of  it.  In  order  to  enhance  the  utility  of  the 
Society  to  others  affiliated  to  it,  the  Council  have  caused  a  special 
card  to  be  prepared  suitable  for  use  by  affiliated  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  certificates  or  awards,  or  for  complimentary 
cards  of  thanks,  commendation,  &c.  They  have  also  caused  a 
new  medal  to  be  struck  which  is  to  be  used  by  affiliated  societies 
only.  The  Council  express  the  hope  that  Fellows  will  now 
actively  promote  the  affiliation  of  local  horticultural  or  cottage 
garden  societies  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

j 


“  On  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Ilchester 
the  Council  have  decided  to  hold  a  conference  on  and  exhibition 
of  Roses,  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Society.  This  con¬ 
ference  and  show  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  24.  The 
programme  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  found  in  the  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  year,  1902,  lately  issued  to  all  Fellows. 


Annual  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ending 

December  31,  1901. 

The  items  are  given  in  full  in  the  printed  Report  of  the  Society. 


Dr. 

To  Establishment  Expenses 
,,  Lindley  Library 
,,  Expenses  of  New  Charter 
,,  Shows  and  Meetings 
,,  Prizes  anil  Medals 
,,  Chiswick  Gardens 


,,  Balance,  carried  to  Balance-sheet 


Cr. 

By  Annual  Subscriptions  .. 

,,  Shows  and  Mee  ings 
,,  Advertisements  in  Journal 
,,  Sale  or  Journa  s  .. 

,,  Miscellaneous  Receipts. . 

,,  Dividends  . . 

,,  Interest  on  deposit  account  .. 
,,  Prizes  and  medals 
,,  Chiswick  Gardens 


£  s.  d.. 

..  3,157  12  il 

16  18  H 
140  13  6- 
..  1,334  8  O' 

488  4  3: 
..  1,923  15  2 


7,061  12  7 
2,251  4  6 


£9,312  17  1 


£  s.  d. 
6,025  1  11 
1,867  4  1 
623  1  5- 
-  68  II  10- 
36  16  0 
367  8  7 
22  9  1 

65  1  0 
347  3  2: 


£9,312  17  1 


HARPER  BROS.,  Chartered  Accountants,  10,  Trinity  Square,  E.C. 


BAliANCE-SHEET,  DECEMBER  31,  1901., 


£  s  d. 

To  SUNDRY  CREDITORS— 

Head  Office .  97  9  3 

Chiswick  .58  11  7 

Painting  Orchid  Certificates .  13  7  9 

,,  SU  RSCRIPTIONS,  1902,  paid  in  advance . 176  18  6 

,,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  1902,  paid  in  advance  ..  ..  5  10  0 

„  LIKE  COMPOSITIONS,  December  31,  1900  ..  ..  1,196  10  0 

Ditto  Ditto  Ditto  1901  ..  ..  500  2  6 


„  CHISWICK  SCHOLARSHIPS— 

Amount  Received  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .  75  0  0 

,,  Expended .  .  72  18  4 


„  GENERAL  REVENUE  ACCOUxNT— 

Balance,  January  1,  i901  .  9,237  5  8 

Less  Orchid  Certificate  Paintings .  36  1  3 


9,201  4  6 

Less  Bad  Debts .  479 

9,196  16  8 

Balance  for  the  jear  1901,  as  per  Revenue  and 

Expenditure  Account . 2,251  4  6 

Adjustment  of  Interest  on  Investments  ..  ..  25  6  10 


£  s. 


169  8 
182  8 
1,695  12 

2  1 


11,473  7 


d. 


7 

6 


6 


8 


0 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

By  SUNDRY  DEBTORS— 

Annual  Subscriptions  outstanding,  estimated  at  .,  5  5  0 

Garden  Produce  .  21  4  5 

Advertisements  103  0  1 

Rates  and  Taxes  (Chiswick)  paid  in  advance  ..  25  8  4 

Interest  on  Investments  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  112  6  II 

-  267  14  9- 

„  INVESTMENTS— 

2J  per  cent.  Consols  £2,122  8s.  9d.  ..  ..  cost  1,892  11  3 

(£2,022  8s  9d.  of  this  sum  is  held  by  the 
Society,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  J.  Davis,  Esq.) 

2f  per  cent.  Consols  £2,813  . cost  2,768  5  0 

3  per  cent.  Loc.al  Lo.ins  £5,800  .  6,006  16  6 

37,000  Rupees,  Indian  Rupee  Paper . 2,4i2  14  4 

- 13,130  7  1 

„  CASH  AT  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK— 

On  Current  Account  118  10  6 

Petty  Cash  (Head  Office) .  6  5  11 

-  124  16  6- 


£13,522  18  3 


£13,522  18  3 


We  have  audited  ihe  books  from  which  the  above  Accounts  are  compiled,  and  certify  that  they  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  Society  on  December  31,  1901. 

HARPER  BROS.,  Chartered -Accountants. 


Sir  Trevor  referred  to  paragraphs  that  had  appeared  in  the 
papers  stating  a  possibility  of  union  between  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  and  the  Royal  Horticultural.  It  was  true  that  the 
Council  of  the  latter  had  received  a  very  courteous  letter  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  inviting  them  to  make  use  of  that 
Society’s  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  however,  had  already  made  arrangements  of  its  own, 
and  the  kind  request  could  not  be  accepted.  The  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  for  the  May  show  have  many  advantages,  such  as  “  cen¬ 
trality  ”  and  accessibility,  that  commend  themselves,  so  that 
they  need  not  remove  from  there,  he  thought,  so  long  as  the 
Benchers  still  proved  so  generous.  He  then  touched  on  several 
paragraphs  of  the  report,  referring  to  the  valuable  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Scientific  Committee  in  giving  advice  on  diseases 
of  plants  and  other  matters.  He  noticed  that  983  awards  had 
been  given  to  plants  during  the  year,  which,  he  was  of  opinion, 
was  too  many,  and  the  new  rule — that  of  a  two-third  majority 
before  an  award  Ls  ensured,  was  a  step  to  remedy  matters. 
Awards,  he  said,  lose  their  value  in  accordance  with  their  multi¬ 
plication.  Sir  Trevor  noted  with  pleasure  that  many  of  the 
separate  societies,  as  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee,  the 
Auricula  and  Primula,  the  National  Tulip,  and  others,  were 
coming  more  under  the  wing  of  the  parent  Society,  and  nothing 
would  gratify  the  Council  more  than  that  close  unity  should 
be  fostered.  In  connection  with  the  deputation  tO'  the  American 
Hybridisation  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  autumn,  the  name  of 
Captain  Hurst  had  been  added. 


A  few  interesting  remarks  were  devoted  to  the  Society’s 
Journal.  This  has  greatly  improved,  said  Sir  Trevor,  during  the 
last  few  years,  under  the  very  able  editorship  of  Rev.  W.  Wilks,. 
M.A.,  and  for  a  society  of  the  nature  of  the  R.H.S.,  had  pro¬ 
bably  nearly  reached  perfection.  The  cost  of  printing  and  post¬ 
age  of  the  Journal  is  £1,506,  though  the  net  cost  is  £915,  when 
£523  for  advertisements  and  £68  for  the  sale  of  copies  is  de¬ 
ducted.  Tins  amount  (£923),  he  thought,  was  well  spent  money.. 
The  Abstracts  were  a  new  and  valuable  feature. 

In  paragraph  18  of  the  Report  an  alteration  was  necessary. 
This  refers  to  the  date  of  the  Society’s  annual  examination  in 
horticulture.  A  suggestion  had  been  made  to  hold  this  in 
February,  but  it  had  since  been  pointed  out  that  the  Society 
would  lose  many  of  its  candidates,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  fix  April  as  the  month  for  the  examination.  The  dates  for  the 
Rose  Conference  (June  24  and  25  next)  are  finally  fixed,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  this  event  would  be  a  very  successful  one. 

The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  was  left  to  the  last,  and' 
Sir  Trevor  did  not  divulge  much  in  regard  to  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  going  on  in  regard  to  procuring  a  suitable  site 
for  an  horticultural  hall.  Five  sites  have  been  considered  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Baron  Schroder  (as  chairman),  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Dr.  Masters,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (as 
secretary).  One  of  these  sites  has  found  favour,  and  during  the 
last  few  weeks  has  been  the  object  of  careful  consideration.  A 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  in  connction  with  this; 
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matter  forbade  the  chairman  from  giving  any  fuller  particulars. 
He,  however,  stated  that  no  final  steps  would  be  made  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Fellows.  The  matter 
will  be  ripe  shortly,  and  a  general  meeting  will  be  called.  Dr. 
Masters  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  that  he 
would  not  let  “  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ”  more  than  the  chairman 
had  done,  but  he  could  assure  the  Fellows  it  was  a  very  fine 
“  cat  ”  indeed.  Mr.  Alex.  Dean  asked  whether  the  contemplated 
hall  would  be  likely  to  be  erected  and  ready  for  the  Centenary, 
in  1904,  and  further  inquired  whether  a  great  International 
Exhibition  might  not  be  advisable  to  celebrate  both  the  opening 
of  the  hall  and  the  Centenary  ?  Sir  Trevor  said  that  the 
latter  proposal  had  been  mooted  in  Council,  but  caution  was 
advisable.  The  £80,000  left  (lost)  at  South  Kensington  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Regarding  the  completion  of  a  hall  by  1904, 
tlie  Fellows  could  rely  on  every  possible  exertion  being  made. 

A  Fellow  called  attention  to  the  glazed  paper  used  for,  and 
another  to  the  uncut  edges  of,  the  Society’s  Journal.  Glazed 
paper,  .said  the  chairman,  was  necessaiy  if  the  beauty  and  clear¬ 
ness. of  the  illustrations  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  second 
point  he  gave  next  to  no  attention  to,  merely  remarking,  as  he 
.sat  down,  that  all  wlio  care  anything  for  hooks  at  all  would  never 
dream  of  having  the  edges  cut.  \Ve  are  sure  this  feeling  does 
not  pervade  all  book-lovers,  and  most  certainly  we  would  like 
to  see  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  vutli  the 
edges  cut. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  concluded  the  business  by  proposing  the 
following  resolution  : 

“  This  meeting  is  glad  to  hear  from  the  president  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  secure  a  site  for  a  hall,  and  pledges  itself  to 
give  its  most  favourable  consideration  to  any  proposal  which  the 
Council,  in  due  course,  may  lay  before  it.”  Surgeon-Major  Ince 
seconded. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  the  last  act  in 
the  afternoon’s  meeting,  which  lasted  fifty  minutes,  was  full  of 
interest,  and  largely  attended. 


Richard  Dean  Testimonial, 


In  a  paragraph  last  wmek  we  briefly  referred  to  this  testimonial 
presentation  ceremony  performed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
W.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on 
the  evening  of  February  4.  After  the  Royal  toasts  had  been 
given,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  delivered  a  speech  full  of  good  points. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Sherwood’s  very  kind-hearted  and  unceasing 
interest  and  help  during  the  time  the  testimonial  had  been  pre¬ 
paring.  It  was  with  sincere  feelings  of  thankfulness  that  he  and 
all  present  had  learned  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s  improved  health,  and 
he  trusted  that  before  long  he  would  again  bo  among  them  in 
activity.  In  a  few  sentences  the  chairman  summarised  the 
chief  works  in  which  Mr.  Dean’s  part  had  been  conspicuous. 
The  spontaneity  of  the  response  to  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the 
Testimonial  Committee  had  been  remarkable.  A  large  number 
of  names  came  flowing  in,  quite  outside  from  those  to  whom 
circulars  had  been  sent,  and  this,  he  thought,  showed  the  high 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Dean’s  services  that  existed.  For  twenty 
years  Mr.  Cuthbertson  had  known  Mr.  Dean,  and  though  at  times 
the  old  floriculturist  proved  “  a  terror  for  his  size,”  yet  they  all 
knew  that  his  heart  was  right.  Officiating  at  such  shows  as 
Shrewsbury  and  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  had  been 
Mr.  Dean’s  equal,  but  never  yet  his  superior.  “  I  have  been  his 
host  in  the  far  away  island  of  Bute,  and  I  have  been  his  guest  at 
Ealing.  It  is  a  very  happy  privilege  now  to  present  you,” 
said  the  chairman,  turning  to  Mr.  Dean,  “  on  behalf 
of  the  subscribers,  with  this  Address  and  accompanying 
purse  of  £300,  given  on  entering  your  seventy-third  year,  for 
the  good  work  you  have  done  for  horticulture  in  past  years. 
Here  are  the  names  of  nearly  300  subscribers,  and  among  them 
you  will  find  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  eminent  in  science  ; 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  repre.sents  all  that  is  best  in  the  world 
of  business ;  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  others, 
eminentlv  representative.  This  Address  will  be  a  silent  testimony 
to  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  fellow  workers  in 
horticulture.  I  hope  that  God  may  grant  you  yet  health  and 
strength  to  safely  reach  the  summit  of  four-score.” 

•'  May  there  Vje  no  sorrow  in  your  song, 

No  winter  in  your  years.” 

Mr.  Dean  stood  while  the  peroration  was  delivered,  and  when 
the  presentation  had  been  made  he  sat  down  for  a  few  moments. 
On  rising  his  first  words,  spoken  falteringly,  were  : — “  Gentlemen, 

there  are  times  in  the  life  of  man  when  the  heart  is  almost - ” 

and  the  veteran  was  overcome  for  a  time.  Again  rising,  he  con¬ 
tinued  :  “  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  weakness  gentlemen  ;  after 
all  it  is  only  human.  I  can  say  with  the  poet,  ‘  We  feel  what  we 
cannot  all  express.’  When  this  movement  was  first  put  on  foot 
to  present  this  magnificent  present  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would 
reach  what  it  has  reached.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  who 
have  contributed,  no  matter  how  small  the  sum.  I  am  especially 


grateful  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  we  all  sympathise  with  his  two> 
sons  during  the  illness  that  has  afflicted  a  man  overburdened  in 
business.  To  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and 
Mr.  Ballantine  I  am  also  deeply  grateful.  I  can  claim  to  have 
been  a  gardener  all  my  life.  I  was  the  son  of  a  gardener,  born 
at  the  celebrated  nursery  of  Messrs.  Bridgeworth,  in  the  south 
of  England,  where  my  father  was  foreman.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  I  had  to  turn  out  and  do  what  I  could  for  my  own  living. 
I  was  able  and  glad  to  help,  in  certain  ways,  the  old  department, 
and  I  became  a  worker  in  the  garden  till  I  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  This  was  a  period  of  great  political  events.  The  French 
Revolution  had  broken  out  in  1848,  and  the  Potato  famine  in 
Ireland  caused  distress  beyond  measure,  exciting  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell  to  his  tremendous  agitations.  The  Revolution  spread  all 
over  Europe.  Taxes  were  high,  and  the  conditions  were  .such 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  pulses  of  a  young  man  became  deeply 
stirred  with  the  public  doings. 

“  I  became  an  under  gardener  in  1849  to  a  gentleman  who  after¬ 
wards  attained  the  honour  to  be  Mayor  of  Southampton,  an  I 
who  now  made  me  his  body-servant  during  the  time  that  he  wa.s 
Mayor.  I  remember  seeing  and  hearing  speak,  among  other.s 
at  this  time,  the  great  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth,  William 
Makepiece  Thackeray,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  I  went 
to  all  the  municipal  banquets  and  civic  functions,  and  that  wa.s 
my  introduction  to  a  new  life,  and  inspired  me  to  reach  to  some¬ 
thing  higher  and  better — a  perfectly  natural  ambition  as  I  think. 
My  principal  entry  to  horticulture  was  in  1853,  when  I  joined 
Mr.  Charles  Turner’s  staff  in  his  nursery  at  Slough,  for  the  wages 
of  14.S.  a  week.  I  made  my.self  useful  to  IVlr.  Turner,  and 
remember  going  to  some  of  the  great  Chiswick  gatherings, 
travelling  all  night  in  a  great  van  to  attend  the  next  day’s  show. 
It  was  here  that  I  gleaned  some  of  that  knowledge  of  shows  that 
has  been  so  useful  to  me  in  after  life.  In  1857  I  entered  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Beckenson  and  Child,  in  London.  Before 
long  Mr.  Charles  Turner  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  secretary 
was  required  for  the  National  Floricultural  Society.  This  society 
was  established  in  1851.  A  central  figure  in  London  floricultural 
circles  at  this  time  was  George  Glenny,  but  out  of  a  mistrust  of 
him  grew  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  with  Mr.  John 
Edwards  as  its  first  secretary.  In  1858  the  first  great  National 
Rose  Show  was  held,  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  I  then  assisted  the 
present  Dean  of  Roche.ster;  and  in  September  of  that  year  I 
again  assisted. 

“In  1861,  to  my  great  joy,  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
George  Eyles  to  judge  at  Southampton,  which  was  my  first  entry 
as  a  judge.  The  old  Horticultural  Club  at  this  time  used  to 
meet  once  a  month  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  London,  where  such 
worthy  and  well  remembered  men  as  John  Downie,  Dodds,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Arthur  and  Andrew  Henderson,  Robert  Mamock,  Thomas 
Moore,  the  brothers  Lee,  William  Paul,  and  others  met.  Of 
these,  only  William  Paul  remains.  They  were  men  of  great 
natural  ability,  who  did  their  work  in  their  day  and  passed  away. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  a  sort  of  continual  existence  for  those  men 
on  the  slopes,  may-be,  of  old  John  Bunyan’s  ‘Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains,’  where  they  can  foregather  and  have  converse  about  the 
flowers  they  grew  here  together  .P  In  1865  I  went  to  Messrs. 

F.  and  A.  Dickson’s,  but  not  being  quite  comfortable  there.  Dr. 
Hogg  invited  me  to  the  secretai-yship  of  the  great  International 
Exhibition  of  May,  1866.  For  this  marvellous  exhibition  we 
covered  in  three  and  a  half  acres,  and  the  total  receipts  amounted 
to  £1,618  4s.  7d.  There  were  110  judges.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day  of  the  show  we  learned  that  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
horticultural  exhibition  being  held  in  their  midst  was  beginning 
to  dawn  on  the  London  public.  For  five  days  longer  it  was  con¬ 
tinued,  and  resulted  in  a  total  surplus  of  £3,000.  A  considerable 
portion  was  given  to  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  another  sum  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Lindley  Library,  and  a  further  amount  spent  in  the  preparation 
of  a  report  of  the  proceedings.  The  ground  for  the  exhibition 
was  laid  out  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  Gibson, 
Standish,  and  Robert  Fortune.  That  exhibition  was  such  the 
like  of  which  may  not  be  seen  in  London  for  a  considerable  time. 
Subsequent  to  the  exhibition.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Charles 
Cooper,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  went  down  to 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  at  Richmond,  to  a  dinner,  and  there 
were  photographed.  Of  this  number  onlv  Sir  Charles  Cooper 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Dr.  Ma,sters,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch[ 
and  Mr.  R.  Dean  now  remain.  ’ 

“  In  1867  commenced  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  the  provinces,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  take 
part  in  all  of  them,  as  steward  or  as  judge.  In  1869  I  went  to 
Ireland,  and  visited  the  principal  gardens  of  interest  for  “  The 
Irish  Gardener.”  Again,  in  1870,  I  went  to  Ireland,  in  the 
capacity  as  judge  at  the  Dublin  Horticultural  Society’s  Show, 
held  at  Ballsbridge,  and  while  there  delivered  a  lecture  on  spring 
fiowers,  standing  where  Daniel  O’Connell  had  stood,  in  the 
Rotunda,  at  Dublin.  In  the  ’70’s  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  co¬ 
editor  of  ‘  The  Gardener  ’ — a  Scottish  publication — with  the  late 
Mr.  William  Thomson.  At  a  dinner  held  after  a  show  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  about  this  time,  I  came  into  personal  contact  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  (then  Mayor  of  Birmingham)  by  assisting 
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liim  in  arranging  the  places  for  the  guests  at  table.  With  the 
Rev.  W.  Rogers  I  carried  out  a  number  of  flower  shows  held  at 
Finsbury  Park  and  Richmond  between  the  years  1873  and  1876, 
and  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  and  other  distinguished  personages.  In  1879  I  assisted 
the  Fruiterers’  Company  at  the  Guildhah,  on  wdiich  occasion 
every  passage  was  used  for  the  great  exhibition  of  fruit  that  was 
sent  in.  This  exhibition  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  fruit 
culture  in  this  country. 

“Two  Hailstorm  Funds  were  formed,  the  one  m  1876,  the 
other  in  1879,  to  meet  the  damage  caused  by  storms  in  these 
respective  years.  The  size  of  the  hailstones  in  the  storm  of  1876 
were  enormous,  and  did  tremendous  damage  to  the  glass  houses 
of  nurserymen  and  others  in  the  North  of  London.  With  the 
late  Mr.  John  Fraser  and  Mr.  James  Sweet  and  others  we  raised 
£800  (Mr.  Dean  as  secretary')  which  was  distributed  amongst  the 
nurserymen.  In  1879  another  storm  passed  over  London,  and  on 
this  occasion,  at  my  little  place  in  Ealing,  500  panes  of  glass  were 
broken ;  but,  strangely  enough,  at  the  great  vinery  in  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  only  a  short  distance  away,  not  a  single  pane  was 
broken.  Whth  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Syon.  and  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  I  visited  the  houses  on  this^occasion, 
and  w'e  spent  several  days  estimating  the  damage,  £700  being 
distributed  as  the  result.  Of  the  Postal  Reform  Union  I  was 
secretary,  Mr.  Sutton,  father  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sutton,  being  chair¬ 
man.  From  the  work  of  the  Reform  Union  the  samples  post 
ivas  brought  about,  and  finally  the  parcels  post,  which  has  become 
such  a  veiy  great  boon  to  this  country.  Then,  in  1890,  I  became 
secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  a  position  to  which  I  was  again  elected 
last  night  (February  3).  I  superintended  a  series  of  flower  shows 
held  at  Earls  Court  in  1892  and  1893,  and  was  engaged  in  some 
exhibitions,  and  as  horticultural  instructor,  at  the  People’s 
Palace,  in  East  London,  where  my  associations  brought  me  again 
into  contact  with  Royalty,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  more 
prominently.  What  I  have  done  since,”  continued  Mr.  Dean, 
“  you  are  all  acquainted  with.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  can 
look  back  on  fifty  years  of  honest  work  in  connection  Avith  horti¬ 
culture.  If  there  are  any  flower  shows  in  the  next  Avorld,  believe 
me,  I  Avill  have  something  to  do  with  them.  Among  plants  I 
can  claim  to  have  improved  (together  Avith  my  brother  Alick) 
Primula  Sieboldi.  We  Avere  the  first  to  get  a  break  Avith  this ; 
AA^e  also  took  Violas  in  hand,  and  have  done  something  to  improve 
the  Potato.  Noav,  gentlemen,  you  have  got  a  brief  sketch  of 
my  doings  during  fifty  years.  I  have  attempted  to  play  the 
game  of  life  fairly  and  squarely.  I  have  been  ill-tempered  at 
times;  I  have  made  mistakes — but  archbishops  have  also  been 
knoAA-n  to  make  mistakes.  I  have  put  my  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Avork,  and  haA'e  prided  myself  in  it. 

“Asa  111  111  among  men  I  am  stauiHiig  up  .still, 

'I'houjili  my  stiength  iiwy  fail,  and  my  breath  ; 

But  my  bat  is  as  strong  as  m-  purpo-se  nud  will, 

Though  the  bow  ler  against  me  is  Death, 
lie  will  b  )\\’l  me  at  last,  aud  my  wicket  will  fall. 

But  I  shall  leave  no  record  of  shame  ; 

\\  h.itever  they  say  of  niy  score  .and  my  ball, 

They  will  call  me  a  man  who  died  playing  the  game.” 


Echoes  from  Ireland, 


The  climate  for  the  past  month  has  been  variable,  the  dawn  of 
February  has  been  cold ;  in  fact,  intensely  cold  would  be  a 
truer  phrase,  although  snow  has  been  absent,  AV'hile  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  and  northwards,  snow  has  fallen  considerably.  Despite 
the  unpleasantness,  it  is  welcome,  as  the  hardening  of  the  ground 
at  present  Avill  ensure  a  later  festive  display  of  bulbous  types, 
owing  to  the  fine  friable  condition  of  the  soil  after  a  prolonged 
frost.  Within  one  finds  a  radiant  show.  Along  some  trellis 
Bomarea  conferta  is  unfolding  her  pendulous  blooms,  Avhilst 
the  indispensable  Cinerarias  are  shoAving,  and  the  pink  Mal- 
maisons  are  bursting  their  calyxes  in  their  effort  to  bloom.  The 
value  of  retarded  hulbs  are  now  appreciated  by  our  horticulturists, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  always  Avelcome  in  abundance,  and  Freesias. 
Although  our  Roses  look  well,  one  finds  it  unfortunately  not  the 
practice  to  force  Roses  continually,  so  that  Roses  are  only  forced 
for  our  floral  competitions.  Hyacinths  are  making  a  brilliant 
show,  and  when  hacked  with  Salvias,  especially  the  improved 
form;  whilst  the  old  favourites,  Zonals,  Primulas,  &c.,  are  indis¬ 
pensable. 

The  new  society  of  the  development  of  forestry  has  assumed 
a  permanent  shape.  Instead  of  the  word  arboricultural,  the 
committee,  with  the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
eschewed  it,  and  adopt  as  their  title  “  The  Irish  Forestry  Society.” 
The  adoption  was  largely  carried  to  meet  the  views  of  the  “  man 
in  the  street,”  who  could  not  comprehend  its  former  title.  After 
the  general  meeting.  Dr.  Cooper  gave  the  members  a  lecture  on 
“Forestry,”  presumably  the  inaugural  one,  he  being  both  the 
founder  and  president. 

It  is^  with  great  regret  I  notice  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Longmuir,  wife  of  the  gardener  at  the  Elms,  Blackrock,  to  whom 
all  horticulturists  will  tender  their  deepest  .sympathy. — A.  O’N. 


Societies. 


BeckeDham  Horiicultural. 

Before  a  fairly  good  meeting,  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr. 
H.  Langford,  Cedar  LaAAn,  Beckenham,  read  a  practical  paper 
on  “  Celosias.”  The  culture  of  these  most  beautiful  plants  Avas 
given  from  the  seed  to  the  flow’ering^  both  for  pot  Avork  and 
bedding,  and  Avas  the  means  of  opening  a  good  discussion,  in 
Avhich  most  of  those  present  took  part.  Mr.  Langford  Avas  the 
recipient  of  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  paper,  and 
in  acknowledging  the  same,  expressed  his  Avillingness  to  contri¬ 
bute  of  his  store  of  knoAvledge  at  any  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society. — T.  C. 

KereMsMre  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  presided  at  the  Guildhall,  Hereford, 
on  January  29,  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Herefordsliire 
Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Society.  His  Lordship  said  he  took 
the  greate.st  interest  in  fruit  groAving,  because  he  believed  there 
Avas  a  great  future  before  it,  especially  Aiith  regard  to  Apple 
culture.  He  did  not  think  the  farmers  of  the  country  had 
AA'akened  up  to  the  pos.sibilities  in  this  direction.  He  knew 
there  Avere  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  planting  Apple  trees,  because 
tenants  were  migratory,  but  he  thought  if  landlords  and  tenants 
approached  each  other  arrangements  might  be  made  whereby 
these  difficulties  could  be  met.  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  of  Brockhamp- 
ton  Court,  was  elected  president  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  Mayor  of  Hereford  vice-president.  Mr.  T.  Carver 
Avas  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Whit-  • 
ing  vice-chairman. 

Chiswick  Gardeners. 

A  very  good  attendance  of  members  assembled  on  January  23 
to  hear  Mr.  A.  Osborn,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  IveAV,  read  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  “  Ferns,  their  General 
Cultivation,  and  Little-known  Species  Avorth  Cultivating.”  The 
paper  was  Avell  thought  out,  and  based  on  thorough  practical 
experience,  and  traced  the  Ferns  from  remote  geological  times, 
also  the  introduction  of  the  exotic  species  by  Tradescant  from 
Virginia,  in  1628,  to  those  noAv  in  general  cultiA*ation.  Suitable 
soils  were  noted  and  special  attention  draAvn  to  the  fact  that 
experience  now  shoAvs  that  more  light,  less  heat,  Avith  proper 
ventilation,  .suit  this  class  of  plants  better  than  the  closer, 
darker,  conditions  prevalent  a  feAV  decades  since,  Avhen  the 
subject  w’as  not  so  aa'cII  understood.  Methods  of  reproduction 
noticed  were  by  spores,  division  of  rootstocks,  rhizomes,  and  by 
bulbils;  and  it  w'as  recommended  that  spores  should  be  started 
so  soon  as  they  Avere  dry  after  being  gathered,  for  keeping 
generally  proves  umsatisfactory.  As  regards  subsequent 
germination,  after  mentioning  many  interesting  species  worth 
cultivating,  a  discussion  Avas  opened  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  w^ho 
divided  his  remarks  into  tAVO  heads:  1,  botanical,  and  2,  horti¬ 
cultural  ;  and  spoke  for  some  length  on  both,  and  gave  interest¬ 
ing  experiences  in  regard  to  cultivation.  Messrs.  Mallinson, 
Sillitoe,  Ball,  and  Spruce  also  spoke.  Mr.  T.  Humphreys, 
Assistant-Superintendent  of  R.H.S.  Gardens,  occupied  the  chair. 
At  the  close,  very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  Avere  unanimously 
accorded  the  reader  of  the  paper  and  the  opener  of  the  discussion. 
— C.  H.  Buck,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  St.  John’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday  last,  Avhen  Mr.  Garnish,  of  Stapleton,  read 
a  paper  on  “  Tuberoses,”  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance.  The  subject  was  well  ventilated,  and  Mr. 
Garnish  gave  many  useful  hints  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
favourite  flower,  remarking  that  it  was  not  groAvn  as  much  as  it 
deserves  to  be,  they  being  almost  indispensable  in  floral  work  of 
all  kinds.  The  best  method  of  potting,  the  most  suitable  com¬ 
post,  and  the  after  treatment  he  carefully  described,  and  any¬ 
one  following  Mr.  Garnish’s  directions  need  not  be  afraid  of 
failure.  He  recommended  putting  three  bulbs  to  a  6in  or  one 
to  a  5in  pot,  and  potting  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive,  and  at 
different  periods,  in-order  to  have  a  succession  of  blooms,  plung¬ 
ing  the  pots  in  gentle  bottom  heat  until  started,  the  best  variety 
being  the  Double  Pearl,  which  arrives  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  Regular  syringing  with  clean  water  Avas  advised  to 
keep  down  red  spider  and  thrip,  w'hich  at  times  was  somewhat 
troublesome.  His  paper,  which  was  an  exhaustive  one,  was 
much  appreciated,  and  he  was  accorded  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  his  effort.  The  prizes  for  the  evening,  which  were 
for  two  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  were  well  competed  for,  the 
first  being  kindly  given  by  Mr.  V.  Batten,  grocer,  Westbury 
Park,  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Price,  the  second  going  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Puller  (gardener,  Mr.  Beazer),  and  Alderman  W.  Howell 
DaAus,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  obtaining  third.  Certificates 
of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  two  Cypripediums,  to 
Mr.  N.  N.  Dobson  (gardener,  Mr.  Thoda),  for  a  pot  of  Freesias. 
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Mrs.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware),  obtained  one  for  Odonto- 
glossuin  pulchelluin.  Mr.  Garnish  gained  one  for  three  pots  cut 
Tulips;  and  one  was  awarded  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr. 
Poole),  for  a  curious  fungus  growth.  The  next  paper  will  be  an 
interesting  one,  by  Mr.  A.  Moore-Sara,  Stoke  Bishop,  on  “  The 
Rosaceae.” 

Koyal  Caledon  an  Horticultural. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1901. 

Acceding  to  the  request  of  the  Council,  conveyed  through  the 
President,  His  Majesty  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  grant  his 
patronage  to  the  society-.  This  mark  of  Royal  favour  has  been 
held  by  the  society  continuously  since  1820.  In  the  week  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  spring  show,  reports  of  exceedingly  hard 
frost — in  some  cases  running  up  to  20deg — were  coming  in  from 
intending  exhibitors.  Had  this  severe  weather  continued  into 
the  next  week,  the  spring  show  must  have  been  a  failure,  but 
fortunately  the  frost  gave  out  on  the  second  last  day  of  March, 
four  days  before  the  show.  The  total  entries  were  500,  compared 
with  519  in  1900,  but  the  exhibits  were  more  fully  staged  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Exhibitors  appear  to  have  realised  that  the 
very  severe  weather  of  the  preceding  week  might  have  a  prejudi¬ 
cial  effect  on  the  show,  and  all  did  their  best  to  prevent  any  short¬ 
coming.  The  result  was  that  the  spring  show  was  quite  equal  to 
any  held  by  the  society  in  preceding  years.  The  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  which  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  circular  end  of  the  Waverley  Market,  was  one  of  outstand¬ 
ing  merit,  there  probably  never  having  been  a  similar  exhibit  of 
equal  merit  set  up  in  Edinburgh.  For  this  exhibit  the  Council 
unanimously  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  total  entries  for  1900  Autumn  Show  were  2,161,  and  for 
the  same  show  in  1901,  2,181.  One  hundred  and  twenty  ex¬ 
hibitors  who  had  exhibited  at  the  autumn  show  of  the  former 
year  dropped  out,  and  124  new  exhibitors  entered.  The  Council 
view  with  satisfaction  the  fact  of  so  many  new  exhibitors  conning 
forward.  Compared  Avith  the  entries  for  1900,  the  fruit  sections 
showed  a  slight  decrease  in  number,  but  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality,  particularly  in  hardy  fruits.  Classes  for  plants, 
cut  flowers,  vegetables,  and  amateurs  shoAved  an  increase  in 
entries.  Those  for  vegetables  shoAved  an  increase  of  forty-five, 
and  those  for  amateurs  an  increase  of  eighty-five.  In  this  latter 
section  the  entries  AA'ere  more  than  doubled.  The  competition 
over  all  Avas  good — in  many  cases  very  keen.  The  trade  Avas  Avmll 
represented  by  exhibits  of  great  diversity.  These  exhibits  bring 
before  the  patrons  of  the  shoAv  something  to  meet  the  tastes  of  all, 
and  do  much  to  enhance  the  general  effect  and  value  of  the 
exhibitions.  The  Council  has  the  satisfaction  of  again  recording 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  general  excellence  of  the 
exhibitions. 

During  the  month  of  March  the  Council  issued  a  large  number 
of  circulars  inviting  the  recipients  to  support  the  society  by 
becoming  members,  and  as  the  immediate  result  of  this,  eight 
neAv  members,  subscribing  £1  Is.,  and  thirty-five  neAV  members, 
subscribing  10s.  6d.,  Avere  enrolled  ;  also  four  neAv  members  on  the 
10s.  6d.  scale  commuting  by  one  payment  of  £5  5s.  Along  Avith 
each  circular  a  complimentary  ticket  Avas  issued.  Whether  on 
account  of  the  time  of  year,  or  on  account  ot  the  very  severe 
weather  immediately  preceding  the  spring  shoAV,  cannot  be 
determined,  but  the  fact  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  these 
complimentary  tickets  AAmre  used.  The  general  attendance  at  the 
shoAV  fell  very  considerably,  and  the  Council,  after  anxious 
deliberation,  and  after  consulting  a  large  number  of  principal 
exhibitors  as  to  the  effect  Avhich  an  alteration  of  the  date  Avould 
have  upon  the  show,  resohmd  that,  in  1902,  the  spring  shoAV 
should  be  held  on  May  7  and  8.  The  Council  trust  that  this 
change  of  date  will  be  acceptable  to  the  members  at  large.  The 
society  has  lost  tAventy-five  members  by  death  and  resignation 
during  the  past  year,  and  sixty-five  neAV  members,  exclusive  of 
gardener  members  mentioned  below,  have  been  enrolled. 

The  change  of  bye-laws  effected  at  last  annual  meeting,  by 
Avhich  gardeners,  nursery  or  horticultural  employes  might  be 
admitted  members  of  the  society  on  payment  of  5s.  annually,  has 
resulted  in  thirty-eight  members  being  enrolled  in  this  class. 
During  the  year  the  Council  aAvarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
to  Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith,  exhibited  by  Laing  and 
Mather,  nurserymen,  Kelso  ;  and  an  AAvard  of  Merit  to  white 
Carnation  Gala  Day,  exhibited  by  Charles  Freeland,  Larkhall. 

The  autumn  shoAV  AA-as  formally  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
The  attendance  on  that  occasion  Avas  very  large,  and  the  Council 
have  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  total  draAvings  exceeded  the 
draAvings  at  any  previoAis  shoAv  in  the  society’s  history,  if  the 
International  ShoAvs  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee  ShoAV  of  1897  be 
left  out  of  account.  Having  in  mind  the  gradual  dropping  of 
the  attendance  at  the  society’s  shows  for  a  feAv  years  past,  the 
Council  view  the  large  increased  attendance  at  the  last  autumn 
shoAv  Avith  much  pleasure,  and  they  trust  that  the  good  effect  of 
the  service  which  Lord  Rosebery  rendered  the  society  on  that 
occasion  AA’ill  continue,  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  public  Avill 
noAV  tend  upAvards.  The  funds,  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1901,  stand  at  £557  Os.  9d. 


Hiiiiley  Horticultural  F*te. 

The  statement  of  accounts  for  1901,  to  hand,  shoAvs  the  sub- 
standal  balance  in  hand  of  £2,287  14s.  6d.,  as  against 

£1,675  9s.  4d.  last  year.  The  total  expenditure  AA’as 

£2,108  8s.  lid.,  compared  Avith  £1,956  16s.  6d.  in  1900,  but 
the  income  AA-as  also  larger,  being  £2,720  14s.  Id.,  as  against 
£2,661  Os.  Id.  the  year  before.  From  these  great  totals  it  AA'ill 
be  seen  that  the  organisers  of  the  Hanley  Horticultural  Fete 
have  had  great  success  folloAving  their  adveptures.  The  advance 
sheets  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  the  coming  July  .shoAv,  again 
prove  that  ample  inducement  is  offered  to  the  plantsmen,  for 
in  class  1,  for  a  group  of  plants,  the  first  prize  is  £25,  and 
special  prize  of  five  guineas ;  second  prize,  £20,  and  special  of 
two  guineas;  third  prize,  £15;  and  fourth  of  £10.  The  prizes 
throughout  are  all  large.  Special  cash  prizes  are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Sons,  W.  A.  Leighton, 
Carter  and  Co.,  Henry  Eckford,  Robert  Sydenham,  and  others. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Kent,  Superintendent  of  Hanley  Public 
Park. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

On  Tuesday,  February  4,  Mr.  A.  BroAvn,  Roath  Botanic 
Gardens,  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Aquatic  Plants,  and 
Old-Fashioned  SAveet  Scented  FloAvers.” 

Many  popular  varieties  Avere  mentioned  as  suitable  for  most 
situations,  and  several  sub-aquatic  plants  Avere  mentioned  as 
suitable  for  groAving  on  banks  of  lakes  and  ponds.  The  old- 
fashioned  sAveet  scented  flowers  AA'ere  subjects  for  a  good  discus¬ 
sion  defining  their  good  and  useful  qualities,  regrettable  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  so  many  kinds  are  so  scarce,  OAving  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  some  years  ago  many  Avere  nearly  discarded  alto¬ 
gether.  to  make  room  for  novelties.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
association  Avas  accorded  Mr.  BroAvn  for  his  able  paper.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  February  18,  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  will  lecture  on  “  Some  Use¬ 
ful  Plants  for  Winter  FloAvering.” 

United  Horiicultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the 
chair.  TavcIvc  ncAv  members  Avere  elected.  ^  member  having 
alloAved  his  contributions  to  fall  over  tAvelve  months  in  arrear, 
Avished  to  be  reinstated,  but  the  committee  decided  that  Rule  14 
be  adhered  to  ;  they  hoAvever  re-elected  him  as  a  neAv  member. 
The  death  of  Mr.  James  Clarke,  of  Taunton,  Avas  reported,  and  a 
cheque  for  £61  18s.  2d.  Avas  draAvn  in  favour  of  the  AvidoAV,  that 
being  the  amount  standing  to  the  late  member’s  credit  in  the 
ledger.  A  member  having  received  his  full  amount  of  sick  pay 
Avas  granted  5s.  per  Aveek  from  the  Benevolent  Fund.  Aisplication 
Avas  made  for  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  deceased 
lapsed  member,  but  there  being  a  slight  difference  in  the  name, 
the  secretary  Avas  asked  to  inquire  into  the  case.  Ten  members 
Avere  reported  on  the  sick  fund,  the  amount  paid  out  for  the 
month  being  £18  2s.  The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £743  16s.  Id.,  and  Avas  empowered  to  invest  £650  in  the  best 
available  trustee  stock.  The  annual  meeting  Avill  take  place  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday, 
March  10,  at  8  p.m. 

DuiWicti  Chrysanihemum. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Duhvich  Chrysanthemum 
Society  Avas  held  on  Tuesday,  Febimary  4,  and  Avas  signalised  by 
a  record  attendance  of  the  members.  The  balance-sheet  shoAvs 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £40  19s. — in  spite  of  nearly  £9  extra  having 
been  expended  in  prize  money.  The  receipts  from  all  sources 
increased  by  £25  during  the  year,  while  the  expenditure  AA’as 
not  quite  £11  more  than  in  1900.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Premier  Society  has  lost  about  £40  on  the  year’s  Avorking,  and 
many  local  societies  have  had  a  disappointing  year,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Duhvich  Chrysanthemum  SocietA'  receives  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  support,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
Avhole  of  the  executive  for  its  prosperous  condition.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  evidently  Avell  satisfied  Avith  the  officers,  for  they  re¬ 
elected  the  Avhole  of  them  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  out  of  eleven 
elio'ible  members  of  the  old  committee  nine  Avere  again  chosen. 
A  laro-e  measure  of  commendation  Avas  bestoAved  on  the  hon.. 
seci’etary  (Mr.  Young),  and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  Avas. 
unanimously  voted  to  him  as  an  acknoAvledgment  of  his  services. 

The  report  of  the  committee  AA’as  naturally  of  a  congratulatory 
nature,  and  recorded  a  membership  of  153.  _  Especial  mention 
was  made  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  society  by 
C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  and  of  the  many  kind  services 
rendered  by  Percy  W^aterer,  Esq.,  of  FaAvkham.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 
The  society  intend  to  hold  a  three  days  shoAv  instead  of  a  tAVO 
days  one  as  heretofore,  the  dates  fixed  being  November  11,  12, 
and  13.  As  the  membership  is  still  rapidly  increasing,  thirty-tAvo 
neAV  members  having  been  elected  last  year,  and  seven  already 
this  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
present  favourable  condition  of  the  society.  C.  A.  Y. 
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Scottish  Natural  History. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  evening 
•  of  the  6th  inst.  in  the  society’s  rooms,  5,  Queen  Street,  Dr. 
■John  Macmillan,  F.R.S.E.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  A 
lecture  was  delivered  on  “  The  Flora  of  Arthur’s  Seat,”  by  Mr. 
John  MacRae,  M.A.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  relate  the 
plants  found  with  the  conditions  determining  plant  life  there. 
He  pointed  out  that  meteorologically  the  conditions  on  Arthur’s 
Seat  tended  to  a  small  rainfall  and  a  high  average  temperature, 
while  geologically  therfe  was  a  porous  soil,  fairly  rich  in  mineral 
salts,  with  a  steep  slope  and  no  springs  even  on  the  lower 
reaches,  thus  rendering  the  retention  of  moisture  difficult,  and 
making  the  plant  associations  of  other  moister  hills  impossible. 
He  then  went  on  to  compare  the  flora  of  Arthur’s  Seat  generally 
with  that  of  Blackford  Hill  and  the  Castle  Rock,  showing  in  each 
•case  wholly  different  plant  associations ;  and  illustrated  the 
different  localities  with  limelight  views.  After  giving  an  account 
of  the  various  methods  by  which  plants  combated  these  adverse 
■conditions,  reducing  the  leaf  surface,  “sleeping”  at  night, 
storing  water,  and  reducing  transpirat  on  by  a  hairy  develop¬ 
ment,  he  gave  a  list  of  over  100  plants  found  on  the  south  .side  of 
the  hill,  which  ilhrstrated  in  various  ways  xerophilic  tendencies. 
At  the  conclusion  Mr.  MacRae  was  awarded  the  cordial  thanks 
•of  the  society  for  his  lecture. 

Horticultural  Glut)  (Annual  Meeting). 

In  the  club  rooms,  the  Hotel  Windsor,  M’estminster,  at  five 
o’clock  p.m.,  on  Tuesday  last,  a  number  of  members  met  at  the 
.annual  general  meeting.  Sir  John  Llewlyn,  Bart.,  president, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following  business  was  transacted ; — 
A  telegram  was  sent  to  Rev.  H.  11.  D’Ombrain,  sympathising 
with  him  in  his  inability  to  be  Avith  the  meeting  assembled.  The 
balance-sheet,  shoAving  £53  5s.  83 d.  in  hand  of  the  year’s  income, 
.as  against  £42  18s.  before,  together  Avith  £450  11s.  9d.  as  the 
amount  standing  in  Consols,  aaus  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
persona]  resignation  of  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  as  secretary  (at 
the  last  committee  meeting)  Avas  laid  before  the  meeting  aa’c 
here  report,  and  Avas  accepted.  It  Avas  agreed  that  Mr. 
D’Onibrain  receive  a  pension  ecjuivalent  to  the  salary  he  has 
hitherto  received  as  secretary,  and  that  he  be  elected  an  honorary 
member.  Mr.  D’Ombrain,  aac  may  add,  is  groAA’ing  very  feeble. 
It  AA'as  next  decided  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  co-Editor  of  “  The 
Garden,”  be  elected  honorary  secretary,  his  official  duties  dating 
from  July  1  next.  Mr.  D’Oinbrain  having  acted  also  as 
treasurer  in  the  past,  and  Mr.  Cook  not  AA’ishing  to  include  this 
office,  it  AA'as  proposed  that  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  be  elected,  a 
post  he  accepted  pro  tern.  The  same  trustees  stand  as  hitherto. 
A  matter  in  regard  to  printing  essays,  read  before  the  club,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  R.H.S.,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  editor 
of  that  publication,  viz..  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  It  may  be  noted 
that  at  present  there  are  sixty-four  members  of  the  Horticultural 
■Club.  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  of  LoAvdham,  Notts,  moved,  in  a  very 
effective  speech,  ably  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  that  the 
annual  subscription  be  altered  to  one  guinea,  in  preference  to 
the  tAvo  guineas  paid  hitherto.  After  considerable  discussion,  it 
was  put  to*  the  meeting,  ten  voting  for  the  proposition,  and  only 
four  against.  One  guinea  aaTII  thus  be  the  annual  fee.  Amongst 
those  present  Avere  Sir  John  Llewlyn,  Dr.  Masters,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  G.  Bunyard,  C.  T.  Druery, 
H.  B.  May,  —  Ker  (Liverpool),  J.  H.  Pemberton,  —  Rivers, 
Amos  Perry,  G.  Paul,  and  Jefferies. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces: — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  on  February  6,  1902,  at  83, 
Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman, 
presiding,  it  AA'as  agreed,  in  response  to  an  offer  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Wilson,  to  arrange  for  a  lecture  to  be  given  in  London  during 
'the  Easter  holidays  on  “  ToAvn  Forestry.”  Several  complaints 
Avere  received  as  to  the  unskilful  and  unneces.sary  lopping  and 
pruning  of  trees  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  metropolitan  and 
suburban  local  authorities,  which  caused  serious  injury  to  the 
trees  and  spoilt  their  appearance,  and  it  was  decided  to  again 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Boraugh  and  District  Councils  to  this 
matter.  Several  Bills  affecting  open  spaces  Avere  under  con¬ 
sideration,  including  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead, 
and  the  EdgAvare  and  Hampstead  Railway  Bils,  Avhich  propose  to 
make  double  sets  of  tunnels  under  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
Earl  of  Dysart’s  Bill  to  extinguish  common  rights  over  some  180 
acres,  forming  Ham  Common  Fields,  and  to  dedicate  a  riverside 
strip  between  Richmond  and  the  Kingston  boundary,  and  certain 
other  lands,  to  the  public.  Some  amendments  in  the  public 
interest  Avere  suggcvsted  and  approved.  Progress  Avas  reported 
with  regard  to  the  laying-out  of  Avondale  Square,  the  planting 
of  trees  in  Norfolk  Square  Churchyard,  and  respecting  the 
schemes  promoted  by  the  association  for  securing  and  laying  out 
churchyards  in  Poplar,  Camberwell,  and  Clapham.  Applications 
for  gymnastic  apparatus  for  a  boys’  club  in  Whitechapet.  and  for 
seats  for  a  recreation  ground  at  Bowes  were  granted,  and  it  was 
•decided  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  respective  Borough  Councils 


to  desirable  vacant  sites  in  Islington,  North  Fulham,  and  Den¬ 
mark  Hill,  which  the  association  would  be  prepared  to  lay  out 
if  they  were  required  for  public  use. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  the  last  meeting  at  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  the  proceedings 
Avere  opened  by  the  president,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  who  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  “  Gardeners  and  Employers.”  After  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge’s  paper  Mr.  J.  Simpson  dealt  with  the  value  of 
“  nitrate  in  the  garden  ’’  as  a  manorial  agent,  the  lecture  being 
illustrated  by  limelight  views.  The  slides  were  principally  pro¬ 
jected  to  show  the  comparative  value  of  nitrate  (especially  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda)  when  used  judiciously  with  farm¬ 
yard  manure.  The  basis  of  his  paper  was  founded  on  the  ex¬ 
perimental  trials  of  the  “  Permanent  Nitrate  Cqmpany.”  The 
subject  was  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  evincing  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  facts  of  manuring,  especially  when  artificials  were 
requisitioned,  and  pointed  in  a  clear  way  that  the  best  results 
accrue  to  a  minimum  instead  of  a  maximum  quantity  being 
applied.  After  the  usual  votes  were  approved  of,  the  chairman 
announced  that  Mr.  O’Neill  would  lecture  at  their  next  meeting 
on  “Insectivorous  Plants,”  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern 

A'ieAVS. 


An  Improved  Epergne  for  Floral  Decorations- 


An  Improved  Epergne. 


On  page  93,  January  23,  we  referred  to  a  neAv  epergne, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  to 
facilitate  lightness  of  floral  decorations  when  these  are  employed 
on  dinner  tables.  On  page  112  we  are  able  to  show  this  epergne 
as  it  appears.  It  stands  25in  high,  the  centre  stem  being  left  clear 
from  decoration,  so  that  there  is  no  obstruction  across  the  table. 
The  flower  holders  are  at  the  base  and  at  the  top.  One  re^ily 
sees  the  practicability  and  merits  of  an  epergne  of  this  nature. 
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WOKK.foiithe  VEEK  ■ 


Fruit  Forciflg. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES :  EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
^tention  must  be  given  to  regulating  and  tying  the  growths. 
Where  the  shoots  reserved  at  the  base  of  the  present  bearing 
wood  are  sufficiently  advanced  they  should  be  laid  in — that  is, 
tied  down — so  as  to  give  them  the  desired  inclination,  taking 
care  not  to  bring  them  too  sharply  towards  the  branches,  nor 
endeavour  to  tie  them  until  they  are  sufficiently  grown  to  allow 
of  the  operation  being  performed  without  snapping  off  the  points. 
1  he  terminal  growths  of  leading  branches  should  be  trained  in 
their  full  length,  pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf  as  produced. 
Growths  for  furnishing  branches  also  require  to  be  trained  in 
without  stopping,  tying  and  regulating  them  as  they  advance, 
111  doing  which  leave  plenty  of  room  for  the  shoots  swelling.  In 
laying-in  young  shoots  from  extensions  avoid  overcrowding, 
allowing  a  distance  of  12in  to  loin  between  them  along  the 
branches  and  about  6in'  between  the  shoots,  so  that  the  foliage 
will  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Those  shoots  retained  to 
attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  must  be  kept  closely  jiinched  to  one 
leaf  after  they  have  previously  been  stopped  at  the  third  joint 
or  the  one  with  a  good  leaf.  Make  an  examination  of  the  border 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  supply  water  or  liquid 
manure  to  weakly  trees  in  a  tepid  state,  thoroughly,  whenever 
lequired.  riiis  is  better  than  having  stated  periods  of  watering, 
for  needless  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  only  tend  to 
make  the  soil  sodden  and  sour,  and  neglect  of  affording  moisture 
at  the  roots  retards  growth,  besides  favouring  attacks  of  red 
siiider.  1  his  pest  must  be  kept  under  by  .syringing  the  trees  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon.  If  this  fails  to  subdue  insect  pests, 
or  if  aphides  appear,  syringe  with  a  decoction  of  quassia  chips, 
4oz,  boiled  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  water  in  which  the  chips 
have  been  steeped  overniglit,  dissolving  4oz  of  softsoap  in  it  as 
it  cools,  straining  and  diluting  with  hot  water  to  4  gallons,  using 
when  cooled  to  90deg  to  lOOdeg.  Should  the  growths  be  attacked 
by  brown  aphis,  use  the  mixture  at  full  strength,  applying  with 
a  brush  to  the  affected  parts.  In  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after¬ 
wards  syringe  the  whole  of  the  trees  with  the  decoction  of  quassia 
chips  and  .softsoap  solution  diluted  to  4  gallons.  Repeat  as 
necessary  for  keeping  the  trees  free  from  aphides,  red  spider, 
and  tlirips.  It  also  has  a  deterrent  effect  upon  brown  scale,  pre¬ 
senting  the  young  getting  fixed  on  the  tender  growths.  The 
temperature  shouM  be  maintained  at  60deg  to  65deg  by  artificial 
means,  a  fall  tO  o5deg  on  cold  mornings  being  much  better  for 
the  trees  than  sharp  firing,  which  only  induces  attenuated 
growths  and  favoll'’'^  iufjcots, 

JULY  AND  AUGUST  C2!9^S---The  trees  for  this  purpose 
should  be  started  early  in  March.  oreviously  foi’ced  will 

start  naturally  at  the  usual  lime,  so  that  there  is  no  nel"'^^  to  close 
the  house  to  accelerate  the  swelling  of  the  buds;  in  fact, 
are,  if  anything,  too  forward,  and  will  require  air  fidly  day  and 
night,  except  when  frost  prevails,  to  prevent  their  being  brought 
on  too  rapidly.  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  striving  to 
retard  the  trees  at  the  blo.s.soming  .stage,  but  everything  may 
be  lost  as  regards  a ’crop  by  failing  to  accord  the  conditions 
e.s.sential  to  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  The  trees  may  be  syringed  every 
day  twice  until  the  blo.ssom  buds  show  colour,  when  it  is  better 
to  cease  sprinkling  them,  as  the  anthers  soon  appear,  and  they 
require  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  only  for  their  proper 
development.  temperature  of  50deg  by  day,  advancing  to 
6odeg  with  abundant  ventilation,  and  iOdeg  to  45deg  at  night, 
will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  i?isure  a  good  set  of  fruit,  provided 
enough  air  is  given  to  prevent  the  atmo.sphere  becoming  stagnant. 
Examine  the  border,  and  if  dry  afford  a  thoroTigh  supply  of 
water.  If  there  be  a  plentiful  show  of  hlossom  remove  those  on 
the  under  side  or  at  tlie  back  of  the  trellis  by  drawing  the  hand 
the  rever.se  way  of  the  growth. — St.  Alba.xs. 

The  Kitchen  Gardm 

BROAD  BEANS. — A  few  rows  usually  suffice  in  most  gardens. 
Any  of  the  Longpod  varieties  are  suitable  for  .sowing  now.  They 
are  hardy  and  early.  Good,  rich,  -moist  ground  will  suit  thein, 
drawing  drills  9in  wide  so  as  to  hold  a  double  row  of  seed,  these 
being  placed  4in  apart.  The  rows  may  be  2ft  apart. 

SPINACH. — The  space  between  rows  of  Peas,  especially  tall 
varieties,  may  be  profitably  utilised  by  sowing  Round  or  Summer 
Spinach  as  one  crop.  One,  or  at  most  two,  rows  are  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  sowing.  Draw  shallow,  wide  drills,  scattering  the 
seed  fairly  thickly,  and  cover  with  fine  soil.  The  plants  may  be 
thinned  out  for  use  as  they  h('Come  large  enough. 


TOMATOES. — Early  plants  in  various  stages  in  heat  will- 
need  considei'able  attention  in  pricking  out,  potting,  repotting, 
staking.  They  must  have  a  warm  position  and  near  the  glass. 
On  warm,  bright,  sunny  days  water  will  be  needed  more 
frequently.  Well-established  plants  in  4in  or  5in  pots  may  be 
planted  out  on  hillocks  of  soil  or  in  a  shallow  border  rai.sed  near 
the  glass.  An  early  crop  may  also  be  grown  in  Sin  or  9in  pots. 
Ihey  are  portable,  and  convenient  for  removal  when  needed.  A 
sowing  of  .seed  may  be  made  now,  and  plants  obtained  for  a 
successional  supply.  Sow  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  place  in 
a  temperature  of  Godeg.  On  the  seedlings  appearing  a  position 
near  the  glass  must  be  afforded  to  prevent  drawing  and  weaken- 
ing.  In  transplanting  Tomato  seedlings  for  the  first  time  it  is 
important  to  .sink  the  stems  to  the  level  of  the  seed  leaf.  Roots 
are  thus  emitted  into  the  soil,  and  the  whole  plant  strengthened 
considerably. 

CABBAGE — The  spring  Cabbage  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  hoeing  between  the  rows.  If  the  soil  is  much  covered  with 
annual  w'eeds  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  fork  or  dig  between 
the  rows  and  bury  these.  A  light  .sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
round  the  plants  proves  helpful  in  accelerating  growth. 
— Lymington,  Hants. 

- - 


An  Observer’s  Notes. 


U')ider  this  hea'.ing  there  are  many  shcrrt  interesting  notes  oiur 

readers  might  send. 

February  14-20.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


Fri.  14  Yellowliammer  sings. 

Sat.  15  Small bloody-nose  beetle  seen. 
Sun.  16  Dandelion  flowers. 

Mon.  17  Jackdaw'S  build. 

Tu.  18  Spring  Crocuses  in  flower. 
Wed.  19  Greenflncli  sings. 

Thrs.  20  Blackbii’ds  mating. 


Crocus,  Cloth  of  Gold. 
Double  Pink  Primrose. 
Susian  Crocus. 

"Wall  Speedwell. 

Field  Speedwell. 
Venus’s  Navel-wort. 
White  Crocus. 


The  ruddy  crimson  flowered  Parrotia  furnishes  a  rich  effect 
on  the  sward  near  the  principal  entrance  gate  at  Kew  Gardens 
just  now.  It  is  almost  at  its  best. — R. 

There  are  some  excellent  Raspberries  growing  in  a  garden 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Thomas,  J.P.,  Cardigan  House,  at  Criccieth, 
Carnarvonshire.  A  visitor  from  Chester,  the  other  day,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had  seen  a  Fuchsia  in  full  bloom  in  a  garden 
near  the  Marine. 

During  the  severe  weather  of  the  past  fortnight  large  crowds  of 
sea-gulls  have  taken  shelter  along  the  Thames,  and  have  been 
most  numerous  about  London  Bridge  and  by  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment  Gardens.  At  the  luncheon  hour  numbers  of  boys  and  men 
take  to  feeding  the  hungry  birds,  which  are  so  fearless  that  they 
will  sw'oop  dow’ii  and  lift  the  morsels  of  bread  almo.st  out  of  the 
feeders’  hands.  Circling  and  encirclifig,  they  tumble  over  one- 
another,  so  dense  are  they  packed  in  the  ar;  and  wdth  brown-- 
tipped,  silvery  wdngs  and  black  eyes,  they  afford  one  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  to  be  seen  on  the  Thames  at  London  at  the- 
present  time. — D. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1902. 

sotion  0 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

At 

3  OQ 

"tJ  •**  ® 

®  flj  cfl 
?  2  ^ 

^  «  0 

9  ^ 

February. 

U  ' 

o 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•*a 

OQ 

0) 

bo 

£ 

Lowest. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4  ft. 
deep. 

Jag 

Q 

Sunday  ...2 

E.N.E. 

deg. 

32-3 

deg. 

31'5 

deg. 

34-9 

deg. 

31-2 

Ins. 

001 

deg. 

35-8 

deg. 

400 

deg. 

44-0 

deg. 

24-4 

Monday  ...3 

E.N.E. 

32  7 

32-0 

35-5 

32-0 

0-06 

35-5 

39-7 

43-9 

29'3 

Tuesday  .A 

N.E. 

35-3 

34-0 

35-8 

32-5 

— 

35-5 

39  5 

43  6 

Wed’sday  6 

E.N.E. 

33-0 

320 

36-2 

32-5 

— 

35  7 

,39  3 

43-5 

30  0 

Thursday  6 

E.N.E. 

34-8 

33-2 

38-6 

330 

— 

35-9 

39  2 

43-3 

31'0 

Friday  ...7 

N.E. 

32-0 

30-5 

391 

31-6 

0  03 

36-4 

39-3 

431 

27-5 

Saturday  8 

S.E. 

34-5 

33-9 

37*3 

30  5 

005 

36  1 

39-3 

43  0 

23  1 

Means  ... 

33-5 

32-4 

36*8 

31-9 

Total. 

0-15 

35-8 

39-5 

43-5 

28T 

Dull  cold  w-eather  1  as  prevailed  during  the  past  week,  with  strong 
wind,  slight  rains,  and  snow  at  intervals. 
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■*#*  All|correspondeiice  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  ‘‘  The“  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  pilvately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

REPORT  OF  WOOLTOX  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY  (J.  S.). 

■ — Matter  is  so  heavy  on  our  hands  that  we  cannot  hope  to  insert 
your  long  and  interesting  report  for  yet  awhile.  A  great  deal 
of  matter,  good  in  itself,  is  unavoidably  crowded  out  each  week. 

BOOKS  ON  CACTI  (John  Williams). — The  book  on  Cacti  that 
we  used  to  publish  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  is  only  to  be 
had  secondhand.  Apply  at  once  to  Mr.  J.  Wlieldon,  bookseller, 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.  He  has  one  in  stock,  price 
Is.,  we  believe. 

COST  OF  LOOKING  AFTER  A  BOWLING  GREEN  (W.  I.). 
— Taking  one  week  with  another,  two  days  would  be  required  to 
mow  the  grass  with  machine,  roll  the  green,  and  keep  the  walk 
and  border  in  order.  Some  margin,  however,  should  be  allowed 
for  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather,  therefore  we  should  say 
that  10s.  per  iveek  would  be  a  fair  rate  by  contract  for  attending 
to  the  Avork  pointed  out  in  your  letter. 

GRAFTING  APPLE  TREE  (T.  G.).— The  best  vay  is  to 
“  head,”  or  cut  back,  the  tree,  to  nearly  the  point  where'  the 
grafting  is  to  be  effected  u  hilst  it  is  quite  dormant,  or  noiv, 
leaving  three  to  five  of  the  best  limbs  about  a  foot  from  their 
starting  point  on  the  stem  for  forming  the  head,  and  ivhen  the 
sap  is  veil  up  cut  each  branch  a  little  shorter,  and  place  tivo 
grafts  in  each  by  what  is  knmvn  as  crmvn  grafting,  the  scions 
or  grafts  having  been  cut  and  kept  on  the  north  side  of  a  v^all 
or  fence,  inserted  in  soil  so  as  to  keep  them  quite  dormant.  It 
is  not  adidsable  to  graft  some  Pear  scions  on  it,  but  confine  the 
grafting  to  Apple  of  the  apiiroA'ed  variety. 

PLANTING  MALE  AND  FEMALE  PLANTS  OF  AUCUBAS 
TO  SECURE  BEBRYING  (J.  G.). — It  is  not  necessary  vhen 
*  idanting  Aucubas  for  the  male  and  female  to  touch  each  other  to 
make  the  latter  beri-y  ;  Ave  liaAung  under  observation  several  female 
plants  at  a  distance  of  a  feAv  feet  to  over  a  hundred  yards  from 
tAvo  male  plants,  and  these  suffice  for  fertilising  tlie  fioAvers 
of  female  plants  at  the  several  distances  ;  indeed,  some  plants  at 
the  greater  distance  are  the  best  berried,  and  this  not  in  one 
season,  but  in  a  succession  of  years.  We  notice  that  the  male 
plants  are  the  ordinary  green  form  of  Aucuba  japonica,  and  the 
female  plants  the  spotted  form  knoAvn  as  Aucuba  maculata.  They 
floAver  simultaneously,  the  males  slightly  in  adAuance  of  the 
females,  and  that  fertilisation  is  most  pronounced  on  the  side 
opposite  that  from  AAhich  the  Avind  happens  to  bloAV.  Probably 
non-fertilisation  in  your  case  is  a  result  of  the  male  plants  floAver- 
ing  in  advance  of  the  female  plants,  in  AAhich  case  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  the  pollen  Avhen  ripe  and  keep  it  in  clean  paper,  quite 
dry,  until  the  female  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  then  dust  the 
pollen  on  the  floAvors  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  bimsh.  This  is 
rather  a  tedious  process,  but  usually  very  effective.  Frost  some¬ 
times  occurs  and  destroys  the  fioAvers,  Avhen,  of  coui’se,  fertilisa¬ 
tion  cannot  take  place. 

ARRANGING  STAGING  IN  HOTISES  (Ignoramus).- — As 
the  houses  are  only  10ft  7fin  Avide  internally,  and  you  propose 
to  brick  or  board  up  the  hot-water  pipes  at  the  front  of  the 
structure,  thus  forming  pits  2ft  Sin  Avide  over  all  (to  the  level 
Avith  the  AA’oodAA'ork  of  the  doors  at  end  of  partitioms),  there 
Avill  remain  8ft  4.rin  Avidth  for  apportioning  between  patlnvay 
and  staging.  Setting  apart  3ft  liin,  or  the  Avidth  of  the  doors 
and  frames,  for  a  patliAvay,  there  remains  5ft  Sin  available  for 
staging.  We  should  utilise  the  2ft  3in  AAudth  of  present  front 
stage  next  tho  path,  and  being  2ft  Gin  high  Avill  be  on  a  level 
Avith  sill  in  front  of  house.  Above  this  Ave  should  have  a  3ft 
AAidth  of  staging,  and  1ft  higher  than  the  2ft  3in  Avidth,  thus 
forming  a  step  or  tier  .stage,  and  Avith  the  loAver-groAving  plants 
on  the  lowest  stage  and  tallest  groAving  on  the  upper  one,  Avater- 
ing  could  be  effected  AA'ith  facility  from  the  patliAA’ay  in  front, 
the  back  part  being  easily  reached  by  remoAung  a  feiv  plants  at 
interA-als  on  the  loAver  stage.  This  Avould  give  you  the  greatest 
Aitilisation  of  the  space.  Of  course,  the  pit  in  front  must  not 
enclose  the  four  roAvs  of  Jin  hot-AAater  pipes  in  the  tivo  com¬ 
partments  next  the  boiler  or  Iaa  o  roAvs  in  the  other  compartment, 
for  these  Avill  be  required  to  maintain  the  heat  in  the  houses  at 
the  proper  temperatures.  We  should  therefore  keep  the  present 
staging  in  front  and  provide  ncAV  for  the  back  part,  groAving  the 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  boxes  and  the  Tomatoes  in  pots. 


FLOWERS  OF  CYPRIPEDIUMS.— “  Cypripedium  No.  1.  I 
believe  to  be  C.  x  Cythera,  a  hybrid  betAveen  C.  Spicerianum  and 
C.  purpuratum,  originally  described  in  1890  (G.  C.  vii.,  page  73). 
It  has  all  the  characters.  No.  2  is  C.  x  Leanum  var.,  not  quite 
identical  Avith  any  variety  that  I  remember.  It  is  not  quite 
good  in  form,  but  has  the  petals  spotted  almost  throughout,  and 
the  spots  on  the  dorsal  sepal  small,  numerous.  Have  they  any 
value I  should  keep  them.  No.  2  should  improve,  and  the 
other  is  pretty  enough.  Of  course,  mercantile  A^alue  is  difficult 
to  estimate. — R.  A.  Rolfe.” 

BEARING  OF  APPLE  TREES  (P.  W.).— “  I  AA-ish  to  know  how 
soon  I  could  get  fruit  from  Apple  trees  if  I  planted  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties — Cox’s  Orange,  Lord  Suffield,  Bismarck,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Gro.svenor,  Newton  Wonder,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Irish  Peach — next  October,  putting  in  tAVO-year- 
old  plants.  Hoav  soon  Avould  it  be  safe  to  let  them  bear  one 
bnshel  of  fruit  each  ?  Also,  supposing  I  planted  Lord  Suffield 
alternately  Avith  other  kinds,  Avith  the  mtention  of  getting  fruit 
from  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  grubbing  up  the  Lord  Suffields 
Avhen  Avorn  out  or  the  others  had  come  into  bearing,  hoAv  much 
fruit  might  I  expect  from  the  Lord  Suffields  the  first  year  and 
hoAV  much  the  second  ?  Is  there  any  other  A'ariety  Avhich  will 
come  quicker  into  bearing  and  profitable  for  groAving  for  market?” 

[If  you  plant  tAvo-years-old  trees  from  the  bud  or  graft  next 
October  they  Avould  grie  some  fruit,  if  furnished  Avith  fruit  buds, 
the  folloAving  year  (1903)  ;  but  this  is  not  advisable,  even  if 
blossom  buds  are  present,  for,  OAA'ing.to  the  removal,  they  AA'ill 
need  all  their  energies  for  re-establishment,  Avhich  is  of  more 
importance  than  fruit  production  in  the  early  years  of  the  trees. 
They  AAmuld,  hoAvever,  bear  a  little  without  prejudice  in  1904, 
and  increase  in  early  groAvth  and  production.  It  Avill  not 
hoAvever,  be  until  the  seventh  year  that  the  trees  Avill  be  in 
profitable  proeluction,  Avhen  they  may  produce  from  a  peck  to  a 
bushel  of  fruit  per  tree,  it  not  being  possible  to  give  any  precise 
data,  as  so  much  depends  upon  soil,  situation,  season,  and 
variety.  The  loAver  rate  of  production  is  tho  .safest.  Not  until 
the  fifteenth  year  Avould  the  trees  be  capable  of  producing  a 
bushel  of  fruit  each,  they  being  bushes  and  planted  12ft  apart, 
and  this  amounts  to  7|  tons  per  acre,  quite  as  much  as  the  trees 
AA'ill  average,  one  year  with  another.  As  regards  planting  Lord 
Sufifield  alternately  AA'ith  other  A'arieties  with  the  intention  of 
removing  them,  then  the  produce  in  the  first  year  Avould  be  nil 
and  in  the  second  year  no  great  amount,  for  it  is  not  until  the 
fifth  year  that  profitable  production  is  reached,  even  in  the  early 
bearing  varieties,  and  a  peck  of  fruit  per  tree  is  the  maximum 
that  could  be  expected  from  them.  We  should  prefer  White 
Transparent  to  Lord  Suffield  for  early  bearing  and  compact 
groAA’th,  and  instead  of  Irish  Peach  harm  Lady  Sudeley.] 

FLOWERING  MALMAISON  CARNATIONS  IN  FEB¬ 
RUARY  (R-.  W.  D.) — “  I  Avould  be  much  obliged  if  you  Avould  be 
so  very  kind  as  to  let  me  knoAV  hoAV  to  floAver  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions  at  this  time  of  year.  Hitherto  I  hav'c  thought  this  impos¬ 
sible  in  a  general  AAay,  though  I  IiaAm  had  occasional  blooms  in 
inidAvinter,  but  this  I  attributed  to  the  bud  having  partly  formed 
before  the  layering  Avas  done.  M.y  employer,  avIio  is  an 
enthusiastic  gardener,  paid  me  a  high  compnment  lately  by 
remarking  that  our  small  collection  of  one  hundred  Malmaisons 
Avas  absolutely, the  strongest  and  healthie.st  looking  he  has  seen 
this  year,  and  I  knoAv  that  includes  some  Awry  extensive  ones; 
but  he  also  said  he  saAv  one  collection  just  beginning  to  floAver, 
and  Avondered  if  I  could  not  floAver  our  oavu.  I  frankly  admitted 
I  could  not.  Is  it  really  the  fact  that  some  gardeners  can  do 
this,  and,  if  ,so,  hoAv  is  it  done?  ” 

[Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnation  and  its  many  sub-Amrieties 
do  not  usually  floAver  Avell  at  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  when 
doing  so  it  is  commonly  on  plants  that  arc  .struck  as  cuttings 
in  July  in  gentle  heat,  or  layers  of  old  plants  at  that  time  in  a 
frame.  When  Avell  rooted  the  cuttings,  or  layers,  are  potted 
off,  the  smaller  into  Sin  and  the  larger  into  4i.n  pots.  In  these 
the  plants  are  Avintered  in  an  airy  position  near  the  glass.  The 
second  season  the  plants  are  groAvn  on,  and  not  alloAved  to  bloom 
through  the  summer,  giAuhg  about  tAvo  shifts  until  they  are  in 
the  size  of  pot  desired — lOin  being  the  maximum — feeding  AAuth 
liquid  manure  being  attended  to  after  the  p-ots  are  filled  AAuth 
roots.  About  the  middle  of  September  the  plants  are  taken 
indoors,  giving  plenty  of  air  for  some  days.  By  maintaining  a 
temperature  of  from  45deg  to  50deg  some  fair  blooms  may  be  had 
in  Avinter  and  early  spring  months;  but  to  insure  Avell-developed 
floAvers  a  temperature  of  oOdeg  to  oodeg,  Avith  a  free  circulation 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  is  all-important.  Another  plan 
is  to  put  in  cuttings  about  the  middle  of  February,  striking  them 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  70deg  to  75deg,  potting  off  as  soon  as  rooted, 
gradually  hardeued  so  as  to  bear  remoA'al  to  a  house  Avith  a  green¬ 
house  temperature,  AA'hero  they  remain  until  April.  They  may 
then  be  shifted  on,  buds  for  bloom  being  pinched  off.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  plants  are  housed  and  air  freely  admitted,  affording 
a  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg  in  order  to  have  bloom  in  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  We,  hoAVCA-er,  strongly  advise 
adherence  to  the  practice  you  have  found  .succe.s.sful,  the  very 
early  blooming  not,  in  our  experience,  being  generally  .sati.s- 
factorjn] 
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What  are  the  deciduous  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  which 
will  grow  most  quickly  into  a  dense  shrubbery  in  a  damp  spot 
near  a  ditch? — (A.  H.) 

[Deciduous  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  that  will  grow  most 
quickly  into  a  dense  shrubbery  in  a  damp  spot  near  a  ditch  are : 
Deciduous  trees — Alnus  cordifolia  (cordata),  A.  glutinosa  foUiis 
aureis,  A.  g.  laciuata  imperialis,  Amelanchier  canadensis  (Botry- 
apium),  Betula  alba,  B.  a.  lacinata  pendula,  B.  a.  pendula 
(young),  B.  a.  purpurea,  Cerasus  Padus  (Bird  Cherry),  C.  P. 
oornuta,  Fraxinus  Onius.  Platanus  orientalis  acerifolia,  Populus 
alba  argentea,  P.  a.  Bolleana,  P.  fastigiata  (Lombardy),  P.  moni- 
lifera  canadensis  aurea,  P.  m.  c.  nova,  Prunus  Pissardi,  P, 
spinosa  flore^pleno,  Pyrus  Aria,  P.  A.  chrysophylla,  P.  aucuparia, 
Salix  alba,  and  XJlmus  glabra  vegeta  (Huntingdon  Elm).  Deci¬ 
duous  shrubs — Cornus  mas.  elegantissima  aurea,  C.  sanguinea, 
C.  8.  variegata,  Cory  1  us  Avollana  purpurea,  Deutzia  scabra,  D.  s. 
flore-pleno,  Forsythia  suspensa,  F.  viridissima,  Philadeiphus  coro- 
narius,  P.  Gordonianus,  Ribes  sanguineum,  R.  s.  album,  R.  s, 
atro-rubens,  Sambucus  nigra  aurea,  S.  racemosa,  S.  r.  foliis 
aureis.,  Spirsea  arisefolia,  S.  bella,  S.  callosa  atro-sanguinea,  8. 
salicifolia,  S.  s.  paniculata  alba,  Syringa  vulgaris,  S.  v.  alba,  S. 
V.  grandiflora,  Viburnum  Lantana,  V.  Opuius,  V.  O.  sterile, 
Weigela  amabilis,  and  W.  rosea,  with  many  varieties.] 

NAISIES  OF  FRUITS.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
folloicing  number.  (J.  W.). — 1.  Apple  Schoolmaster;  2,  Brownlee’s 
Russet ;  3.  Beauty  of  Kent.  (Hy.  Ashwell), — 1,  Pear  Glou  Morgeau. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  ishose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Helen  Eard). — Adonis  amuriensis.  (B.  L.). — 1, 
Gomesia  planifolia;  2,  Phalsenopsis  amabilis;  3.  Oncidium  triumphans; 
4,  Ruellia  macrantha ;  5.  Begonia  manicata;  6,  Clerodendron  splendens. 
(J.  B.  T.). — 1,  Spannannia  africana  ;  2,  Acacia  linearifolia  ;  3.  Erica 
earnea.  (F.). —  1.  Hamamelis  arborea  ;  2,  Lonicera  Standishi  ;  3, 
Helleborus  caueasieus. 


Trade  Notes. 


Mr.  William  Logan,  .for  nearly  twenty  years  with  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  and  lately 
with  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  has  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  on  his  own  account  at  369,  High  Road,  Chiswick  (near  Turn- 
ham  Green).  His  seed  catalogue  is  being  sent  out.  Bulbs  and 
hardy  plants  are  other  features  of  the  new  business,  in  which  we 
sincerely  wish  Mr.  Logan  success. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  send  us  their 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue  for  1902.  It  is  well  arranged,  and  the  fas¬ 
tidious  inquirer  after  testimonials  will  meet  with  very  many  on 
the  pages  of  this  publication,  and  these,  we  may  add,  refer  to 
the  success  attending  the  use  of  Messrs.  Weeb’s  seeds,  and  also 
their  special  manures.  Photographic  illustrations  of  growing 
crops  are  numerous  and  convincing.  A  page  at  the  front  fur¬ 
nishes  the  photograph  of  fourteen  representatives  of  the  firm. 
Messrs.  Webb  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  seeds 
can  only  be  obtained  direct  from  Wordsle3^ 

Kelway’s  Manual. 

Nearly  every  gardener  or  gardening  amateur  is  acquainted 
with  that  ponderous  nursery  catalogue  (which,  however,  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  catalogue)  precisely  and  curtly  called  “  Kel¬ 
way’s  Manual.”  The  issue  for  the  present  annum  differs  in  the 
colour  of  the  cover,  to  begin  with,  from  last  j^ear’s,  which  was 
crimson  with  gilt  letters ;  this  j^ear’s  is  grey-green,  with  silvered 
impression.  On  comparing  the  preceding  manual  with  the  new 
one,  the  same  arrangement  is  naturally  found  to  be  maintained, 
but  there  is  an  increase  of  six  pages.  A  coloured  frontispiece 
illustrates  some  lovely  new  tree  Pseonies,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  splendid  half-tone  illustrations  lend  a  wealth  of  interest  to  the 
numerous  pages.  Useful  quotations  of  cultural  practices  from 
current  gardening  literature  is  freely  interspersed.  As  the 
Manual  has  an  index,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every  gardener 
would  do  well  to  possess  a  copy,  both  for  enlightenment  and  help, 
and  also  for  the  pleasure  that  the  perusal  of  this  elaborate  com¬ 
pendium  will  certainly  provide.  The  price  is  Is.  Cd.,  post  free, 
from  Messi’s.  Kelwaj'  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con-  | 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  j 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  ' 
fruit.  &e..  gi'owdng  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repi’o-  | 
duetion.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  ! 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agi-eement.  | 


Covent  Garden  Market,— February  12th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  arc  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Azaleas,  white  and 
coloured,  doz. 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz . 

Dracsena,  var.,  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 
12  0  30  0 
18  0  36  0 


30  0  36  0 
18  0  30  0 
9  0  10  0 


4  0 
12  0 


5  0 
30  0 


Ficus  elastica,  doz. 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 
doz . 


d.  s.  d 
0tol2  0 


0 

0 


5 
5 
0  0. 
10  0 
9  0 
30  6 
63  0 


24  0  30  0 


I 


Dracsena,  viridis,  doz.  9  0 

18  0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Erica  hyemalis  .  9  0 

10  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  ,,  alba . 10  0 

12  0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10  0 

Ferns,  var,  doz .  4  0 

18  0 

Spirwa  japonica.,  48’s, 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 10  0 

16  0 

doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Acacia  “mimosa, ’’pad  6  b  to  8  0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2  0  to  2  6 

Anemone,  double  pink, 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

per  doz .  16 

0  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Arums,  doz .  4  0 

6  0 

bnchs . 

0  0 

8  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1  0 

2  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Azalea  mollis,  per  bun.  1  0 

0  0 

doz.  bnchs . 

4  0 

0  0 

Bouvardia,  white. 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

0  0 

doz.  bunches .  0  0 

8  0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

bun . 

0  6 

0  0 

doz.  bunches .  0  0 

8  0 

Narcissus,  paper  white, 

Camellias,  white .  2  0 

2  6 

doz.  bunches . 

0  0 

2  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  3 

1  9 

,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

0  0 

1  6 

Cattleyas,  doz .  0  0 

12  0 

,,  double  Roman 

1  6 

2  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9 

1  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

0  0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9 

1  6 

Oraiige  blossom,  bun. 

2  0 

3  0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2  0 

0  0 

Primula,  double  white. 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. ...  5  0 

8  0 

doz.  bunches . 

6  0 

8  0 

,,  double  ,,  ...  4  0 

6  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

Eucharis,  doz .  0  0 

3  0 

doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches  2  0 

3  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4  0 

6  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  6  0 

0  0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

2  0 

3  O' 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

3  0 

4  0 

bnchs .  4  0 

6  0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0  0 

12  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tulips,  white,  single. 

doz.  bunches .  7  0 

8  0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9  0 

0  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun.  ...  16 

0  0 

,,  coloured,  doz. 

Lilac,  French,  white. 

bun . 

9  0 

0  0 

per  bun .  4  0 

4  6 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

Lilium  Harrisi  .  4  0 

6  0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4  0 

5  O' 

,,  lancifolium  alb.  2  0 

2  6 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1  6 

0  e 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

,,  double,  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

bnchs  .  6  0 

12  0 

Average  Who  esale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  8  OtolO  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

2  0to2  6 

,,  N  e  w  t  0  wn  s. 

,,  Colman . 

2  0 

3  0 

case  . 10  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0  0 

5  0 

Bananas .  8  0 

12  0 

,,  Almeria . 

0  6 

0  8 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

10  0 

25  0 

consignment  ...  9  0 

10  0 

Pears.  French,  crate... 

12  0 

0  0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs.  5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  12  0 

16  0 

each . 

2  6 

3  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichbkes,  green,  doz. 
I  ,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

'  Batavia,  doz . 

!  Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

I  Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^sieve 

Cabbages,  tall 3'  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  hunch  ... 

Leeks,  biincli  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 


2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

10  0 
1  0 
0  2 
1  6 
0 

1  3 


0  to3  0 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


3 
3 
2 
3 
1 

15  0 

1  3 
0  0 
0  0 

2  0 
2  0 


Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 
Parslo3',  doz.  bnchs.  ... 
Potatoes,  new  French, 

per  lb . 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

,,  long,  doz . 

Seakale  . 

Shallots,  lb . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Sprue,  French,  doz.  bn. 
Tojnatoes,  Tencriffc 

consignment  . 

Tnrnipis,  doz.  bnch.  ... 
Watercress,  doz . 


0  6  to  0  8 


0  3i 

4  0 


0  0 
3  0 

0  4 
5  0 
0  0 
010 
1  3 
0  3 
3  0 
9  0 


4  0  0  0 
2  0  3  0 
0  6  0  0 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Rivoire  &  Sons.  16.  Rue  d’Algerie.  Iwcns.  France. — Novelties.  Nursery- 
'Prim  T Afii . 


men’s  Price  List. 

Toegood  &  Sons.  Scuthampton. 


Wilhelm  Pfltzer,  Seedsman.  Stuttgart,  (it 


Farm  Seeds. 

rman3'. 


-Seeds. 
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Butter  and  Water. 


Here  js  another  grievance  for  the  long-suffering  British 
farmer  to  nurse  1  Good  butter  contains  12  to  14  per  cent, 
of  water  of  combination,  whilst  if  it  contains  as  much  as 
16  per  cent,  it  will  not  be  condemned  by  an  analyst  as  below 
the  proper  standard  of  solidity  ;  but  Colonial  butter  is  now 
being  imported  and  put  on  the  market  after  being  made  up 
with  a  14  percentage  of  new  milk.  The  percentage  of  water 
is  thus  raised  to  something  like  26  per  cent.  As  milk  can 
be  obtained  in  quantity  at  little  over  Id.  per  lb,  very  little 
calculation  will  demonstrate  that  butter  which  could  be  sold 
at  Is.  per  lb  as  imported  may,  after  being  made  up  with  this 
proportion  of  milk,  be  sold  at  lOd.  If  the  imported  article 
is  worth  Is.  the  mixture  is  worth  2d.  less.  As  this  blended 
butter  is  sold  with  a  public  statement  as  to  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  it  has  been  decided  that  there  is 
no  infringement  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  to  prevent  this  blending  system  from 
being  enormously  extended.  That  much  and  serious  harm 
may  be  done  the  butter  industry  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  praiseworthy  efforts  of  county  councils  and  private 
individuals  to  raise  the  standard  of  country  butter  will  be  of 
little  avail  against  such  an  insidious  competition  as  this. 
Of  course,  British  farmers  may  do  the  same  thing,  but,  in 
the  public  interest,  is  i;  desiiab’ed 

Farmers’  wives,  keen  after  butter-money,  have,  in  the 
past,  sold  too  much  buttermilk  as  and  in  their  butter.  Many 
of  them  have  been  taught  the  use  of  butter-Avorkers,  and 
the  average  percentage  of  moisture  in  farmers’  butter  has 
been  much  reduced.  Are  farmers  to  be  driven  back  to  old 
slovenly  methods'?  We  hope  not.  There  is  more  combina¬ 
tion  in  British  dairying  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our 
agriculture,  and  we  tnrst  that  the  various  organisations  Avill 
be  well  backed  irp  by  farmers  generally  in  obtaining  such 
an  amendment  of  f^he  Merchandise  .Marks  Act  as  will  prevent 
the  use  of  the  name  “  butter  ”  in  connection  AAuth  any  samples 
containing  added  milk  or  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  Avater. 

An  Import  Tax  on  Wheat. 

A  few  years  ago  the  sirggestion  that  a  tax  on  imported 
Wheat  would  so  soon  be  suggested  Avordd  have  been 
treated  Avith  the  utmost  scorn.  That  it  is  the  unexpected 
which  often  happens  is  once  more  shoAvn  by  the  proposal  in 
all  seriousness  by  members  of  both  political  parties  that  Ave 
should  so  far,  at  least,  go  back  on  our  free  trade  policy  as 
to  lay  a  small  duty  on  imported  grain.  Of  course,  the 
motive  of  these  suggestions  is  the  common  one  of  need  of 
money.  The  nation  has  a  very  large  bill  to  pay — some  of 
it  now  and  some  in  the  near  future — and  politicians,  both 
those  now  in  power  and  those  hoping  soon  to  be,  are  casting 
round  for  the  readiest  means  to  make  John  Bull  meet  his 
obligations.  Will  any  tax  that  is  likely  to,  or,  rather,  may 
possibly,  be  imposed  do  much  good  to  farmers  1  A  sub¬ 
stantial  duty  no  doubt  Avould  ;  but  is  such  an  impost  at  all 
probable?  One  shilling  per  quarter  as  a  registration  fee  is 
suggested.  One  of  the  first  axioms  of  political  economy 
states  that  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  raised  by  the 
imposition  of  an  import  duty  in  the  same  ratio  which  the 
imported  portion  bears  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
country.  By  this  rule,  as  we  import  80  per  cent,  of  our 
bread  stuffs,  the  imposition  of  Is.  duty  should  raise  the 
price  of  Wheat  by  about  9^d.  per  quarter,  and  put  into  the 
farmers’  pockets  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  per  annum. 
No  doubt  they  would  be  thankful  for  even  such  a  small 
mercy,  but  we  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
now  we  are  so  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for  our  daily 
bread. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  an  import  duty  raising 
the  price  of  Wheat  Avould  greatly  encourage  its  growth.  A 
duty  of  10s.  per  quarter,  Avhich  would  artificially  raise  the 
price  8s.,  might  certainly  do  so  to  some  extent,  but  nothing 
except  famine  pr.ces  could  raise  the  Wheat  production  of 
this  country  to  CA^en  half  the  quantity  required  for  home 


consumption.  We  wish  no  offence  to  advocates  of  protec¬ 
tion,  but  we  think  the  taxing  of  Wheat  outside  the  pale  of 
practical  politics.  Not  so,  however,  as  regards  the  taxing 
of  imported  flour.  Such  a  tax  would  not  interfere  Avith  the 
supply  of  bread,  but  Avould  greatly  encourage  the  home 
milling  industry,  and,  indirectly,  the  collier  and  machine 
maker ;  whilst  it  Avould  greatly  increase  the  supply  of 
seconds,  pollard,  and  bian,  Avhich  are  so  useful  to  and  largely 
used  by  all  classes  of  farmers. 

In  choosing  subjects  for  taxation,  hoAvever,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  find  articles  even  more  suitable  than 
flour.  The  chief  draAvback  might  be  that  duties  in  these 
cases  might  not  bring  in  sufficiently  large  sums.  It  must  be 
economically  bad  policy,  apart  from  questions  of  revenue,  to 
allow  free  imports  of  articles  .Avhich  may  be  produced  at 
home,  such  as  Potatoes,  vegetables,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
eggs  and  poultry,  Avhilst  heavily  taxing  such  things  as  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  strong  and  groAving  feeling  amongst  small 
farmers,  market  gardeners,  and  allotment  holders  that  con¬ 
sumers  who  Avish  to  enjoy  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables  out 
of  season  can  afford  to  pay  such  a  price  as  would  include 
an  import  duty  ;  Avhilst  fruit  and  vegetables  in  season  can 
be  produced  here  in  any  quantity,  and  too  often  do  not  find 
a  market  when  groAvn.  This  feeling  is,  Ave  say,  a  growing 
one,  and  only  requires  means  of  expression  to  gain  great 
political  force  at  no  distant  date.  But  there  is  foreign 
Barley,  AA'hich  is  ver}"  largely  imported,  and  the  best  qualities 
compete  very  strongly  with  the  better  classes  of  home  pro¬ 
duction.  Beer  is,  no  doubt,  heavily  taxed,  but  more  good 
than  harm  would  be  done  by  the  tax’ng  of  foreign  breAving 
materials.  It  Avould  give  a  lift  to  the  British  Barley  groAver, 
and  would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  groAvth 
which  command  high  prices,  Avhilst  the  exchequer  Avould 
considerably  benefit. 

A  duty  on  Barley  also  suggests  a  duty  on  Maize,  which 
is  now  so  largely  iised  in  brewing,  and  aa^c  notice  that  some 
Chambers  of  Agriculture  are  agitating  for  a  duty  on  it.  We 
hold  that  the  chief  argument  for  a  duty  on  Ma’ze  rests  on  its 
use  as  a  breAving  material.  Maize  competes  Avith  Oats  as 
food  for  horses,  but,  taking  every  point  into  account,  AA^e 
think  that,  apart  from  its  use  for  brewing,  the  farmer  will 
not  benefit  by  a  duty  on  Maize.  No  doubt  the  revenue  would 
do  so,  and,  possibly  as  Maize  competes  Avith  many  articles 
of  home  growth,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  might  be 
economically  sound  ;  but  Ave  do  not  think  farmers  throughout 
the  country  will  agitate  for  it.  If  money  has  to  be  found  by 
import  duties,  farmers  should  combine  to  get  flour,  Barlej% 
Potatoes,  and  vegetables  included  in  the  schedule,  and  leave 
Wheat  alone  as  a  will  o’  the  wisp. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Having  had  another  visitation  of  frost  and  snow  we  are  still 
Avaiting  for  an  opportunity  to  begin  spring  AA'ork.  It  is  milder 
again,  and  the  snoAV  is  gone,  but  it  has  left  the  surface  soil  very 
Avet  and  sticky.  There  can  be  no  rolling  for  a  fortnight  hoAvever 
dry  it  may  be.  EAmrj'one  is  getting  manure  out,  and  the  yards 
begin  to  look  Amry  empty  and  cold :  except  AA  et  and  dirty 
straAv  from  the  Potato  pits,  there  is  so  little  to  give  them  a  good 
foundation  again.  The  slump  in  Potatoes  is  complete.  A 
circular  from  a  Manchester  salesman  ([uotes  the  highest  price  as 
55s.  per  ton.  Take  15s.  carriage  and  expenses  from  that !  40s. 
for  best  stuff!!  What  Avill  common  ones  bring? 

We  have  seen  a  field  of  Wheat  to-day  Avhich  seems  to  have  lost 
quite  half  its  plant.  The  OAvner  says  it  is  the  first  field  he  has 
sown  AAdth  Wheat  on  lea  for  three  or  four  years,  but  he  is  tired  of 
growing  Oats  these  dry  seasons.  His  land  is  strong,  and  he 
gave  up  Wheat  before  because  it  so  often  lost  root.  Heavy  and 
continuous  rolling  is  the  best  antidote,  but  rolling  anywhere  just 
noAv  is  Avell  nigh  impossible,  Avhilst  on  this  heav-y  soil  it  may  be 
Aveeks  before  the  roll  may  be  brought  into  use.  A  good  dres.sing 
of  rape  dust  is  the  only  other  remedy,  and  though  half  a  ton  p,.r 
acre  may  seem  too  much  to  lay  out  bn  a  Wheat  crop  it  must  be 
remembered  that  rape  dust  has  excellent  manurial  value,  and 
should  give  an  adequate  return  in  this  and  succeeding  crops  apart 
from  its  effect  in  stopping  the  ravages  of  Avireworm. 

As  the  days  lengthen  AAm  must  keep  a  AA'atchful  eye  on  our 
young  stock.  Young  cattle  in  loose  boxes  Avill  require  less 
forcing  food,  or  cases  of  blackleg  may  folloAv.  Many  farmers  at 
this  season  put  setons  in  the  necks  of  their  groAving  calves,  but  we 
should  prefer  to  commence  a  regular  course  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
A  tablespoonful  per  head,  given  once  a  Aveek,  will  be  everything 
that  is  required  to  keep  the  blood  in  a  healthy  state.  We  should 
also  be  inclined  to  gently  reduce  the  Avinter  ration  as  the  sun 
gains  in  poAver.  In  the  case  of  feeding  sheep  Ave  should  increase 
the  cake  alloAvance,  but  folloAv  up  the  sulphur  treatment  even 
more  strenuously.  AlloAvance,  11b  to  fifty  sheep. 
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BARR’S  NEW  DWARF  EARLY  MARROWFAT  PEA 
“THE  HERALD,”— A  ve  y  valuable  aiklilioii  Co  ouv  oarlv 
pens,  comiug  in  with  William  the  First  and  other  earliest 
round  peas,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  well-filled 
pods,  containing  8  to  10  peas  of  fine  rich  flavour  ;  sturdy 
■branching  habit,  heiglic  lOin.  to  12iu.  Per  pint  3/6 

BARR’S  GOLDEN  WAX  POD  DWARF  BEAN,  bearing 
large  handsome  fleshy  pods  of  delicate  flavour,  an  abundant 
bearer,  and  very  earlv.  Per  pint,  1/3;  T)er  quart,  2/-. 

BARR’S  HARDY  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  a  splen¬ 
did  Eroccoli  for  autumn  and  winter  setting,  with  snowy 
wh  te  heads,.  Per  i)acket,  1/-;  per  oz,,  2/6*. 

BARR’S  “STANDARD”  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  well 
furnished  with  medium -sized  firm  sprouts  of  delica'e 
flavour.  Per  nacket,  1/-;  per  oz.,  2/6. 

BARR’S  “BEST  OF  ALL”  AUTUMN  CUTTING,  grand 
lift  e  early  Cabbage  of  exceptionally  tine  cooking  qualitv. 
Award  of  Merit,  H.  H..S.,  August.  1901.  Pkt.,  0  .  ;  oz.,  f/J. 

BARR’S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT,  a  ver  line 
selection,  roots  medium  long,  of  fine  form,  rich  colour-  and 
tine  cooking  qualities.  Per  packet,  4d  ;>  er  oz. .  i;-. 

BARR’S  NEW  SOLID  PINK  CELERY,  of  m,  diura  neight, 
broad  and  so. id  as  crj  stal,  of  a  rich  nutty  flavour. 

Per  packet,  1/6  and  2  6 
BASR’S“  PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET”  CUCU MBER,  long, 
dark  green,  handsome  fruit  of  finest  quality,  a  grea 
favourite.  P,  r  packet,  1  (i 

BARR’S  “  PERFECTION  ”  TOMATO.  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate,  R.H.S.  H.audsome,  smooth,  bright  scarlet  fruit,  oi 
deep  flesh  ;  an  abundant  cropper.  Per  packet  6d.  and  1/-. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
best  'Yegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Sent  free  on  application. 

&  solars, 

11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries:  Lo.nr  Dittox,  near  .Surbiton,  Surrey. 


GROWERS 


OF  the 
FOLLOWING 


VEtEIABlES 


SUTTON’S 


Were  Awarded  the  I.eading  Prizes 
at  Shows  during  1901. 


EARLY  GI.ANT  PF.4. 

BExT  OP  ALL  RL'NNER  BEAN 
blood  RED  BEET 
EXHIBITION  BRUSSELS  'PROFTS 
AUTU.MN  .MAM.MOTH  CAULIFLOWER.. 
new  red  IXI’ERMEDIATE  CARROT  . 
improved  TELEGRAPH  CUCF.MBER 
SOLID  WHITE  CELERY 
PRIZETAKER  LEEK 
SELECT!- 1)  AIL -A  CRAIG  ONION 
TENDER  AND  TREE  P.YRS.MP 
PERFECITON  TOMATO 
early  ;^NOWBALl.  TURNIP 


Quart,  3  - 
Piiit,  2, '6 
P.icket,  1/- 
„  II- 
„  1/6 
Ouii  e,  !/- 
Packet.  1  6 
1/- 

„  1/6 
.,  2  6 
Ounce,  9  I. 
Packei,,  1  '6 
Ounce,  bd. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


The  King  s 
Seedsmen, 


B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS’  Collection  is  i  he  largest  and  best 
in  evidence.  Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals  a.nd  otlier  Highest 
Awards  last  Autumn.  C.Ualogue  Free. 

Special  Offer.  Superb  up-to-date  Hyln-iil  Seedlings.  Double 
and  Single,  in  12  shades,  18.-,  -A.-,  and  3o/-  I'«r  dozen. 
3egonia  Seed,  Double  and  Single  choice,  1/6  and  2/6  per 
Packet.  Extra  superb,  from  newest  erect  varietie.s,  each  a/-. 

B  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 

Yeovil  Nurseries,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


RIVERS’ 

fRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIC^S,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


a  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


llustrated  descriptive  catalogue, 

Post  Fme,  3fi 

THOf^ATRiVERS  &  SON, 

8AWBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS. 
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Old  Time  Gardening. 


[Continued  from  jiarie  50.) 


T  may  be  thought  that  Chaucer’s 
Tt  presentation  of  gardens  and 

4  ^ '  gardening  is  of  no  great  value 
for  determining  the  condition 
;V”*  of  Horticulture  at  an  early 

period  in  England,  and  perhaps 
that  is  so;  but  at  the  same  time 
^  I  imagine  a  very  definite  amount  of 
information  can  be  extracted  from  his 
works.  The  particular  utility  of  that  infor¬ 
mation  is  that  the  same  state  of  things  would 
exist  long  previous  to  the  Chaucerian  epoch 
as  well  as  to  an  extended  period  afterwards. 
Conservatism  was  largely  characteristic  of 


»»/~l  /am  t-\  m* 


+  V»/a  A  nrao  rmthirro*  nt 


the  feverish  instability  characteristic  of  the 
present  day  being  known.  Hence  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  gardens  of  Chaucer  were 
also  the  gardens  of  England  during  quite  a 
lengthened  period. 

With  a  light  touch  the  great  poet  limns 
several  types  of  mediieval  gardens.  Here  is 
the  one  mentioned  in  “  The  Koightes  Tale,” 
situated  close  under  the  walls  of  the  Castle 
of  Theseus,  in  which  his  sister  delighted  to 
walk  in  the  early  hours  of  morning  gathering 
flowers  to  make  a  “  sotel  ”  garland  for  her 
head.  Much  of  the  same  description  is  the 
t^arden  of  “  Crysyde  ”  and  that  of  Deiphebus, 
both  of  which  were  attached  to  the  dwellings 
of  their  respective  owners.  Entrance  to  each 
WHS  efll’ected  by  means  of  a  stair;  the  alleys 
w  ere  railed  on  each  side,  and  all  the  walks 


were  sanded.  In  one,  were  the  inevitable 
“benches”  of  turf,  and  in  the  other  the 
equally  ubiquitous  “  herbere  grene.”  In 
many  respects  the  garden  at  Windsor,  so  far 
as  it  is  described  by  James  I.  of  Scotland,  was 
identical  with  these.  Fast  by  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  it  also  possessed  “an  herbere  grene,” 
with  trees  in  abundance  and  Hawthorn 
hedges,  while  the  alleys  were  “beschudit” 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  orner  person  and  to  no  other 


4ARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 


address. 
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with  “bewis.”  That  the  latter  were  trained  over  the  walks 
appears  in  another  canto  of  the  poem,  “  The  King’s  Quhair,” 
where  is  mentioned 

The  grene  bewis  bent 
Tbrou  guhom  and  under  first  fortunyt  me, 

My  hertis  hele  and  my  contort  to  be. 

Illuminated  manuscripts,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that 
the  rails  of  Chaucer  may  have  been  of  plain  wood,  with  the 
cross  pieces  inserted  diamond  fashion,  trellises  in  fact.  In 
the  Gardens  of  January  and  of  Arviragus  there  is  the  very 
marked  difference  that  both  were  at  a  distance  from  their 
respective  dwellings,  and,  not  improbably,  the  poet  had  in 
his  mind  this  class  of  gardens,  as  rented  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  a  kind  of  occupation  which  seems  to  have  continued, 
if  not  in  London,  at  least  in  other  centres,  till  the  present 
day.  A  lease  still  exists,  dated  1375,  of  a  garden  situate  in 
Tower  Yard,  &c.,  “between  the  Garden  which  Geoffry 
Puppe  holds  on  the  North  side,  and  the  Garden  which 
William  Lamburne  holds  on  the  South.”  January’s  garden 
was  “walled  with  stone,”  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  bench 
of  turves,  mention  is  made  of  a  well  or  fountain  shaded  by  a 
Bay  Laurel. 

In  the  Assembly  of  Foules  a  garden  of  altogether  different 
stamp  is  described,  being  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  “  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  and  by  Bishop  Douglas  and  others  of 
the  old  poets.  This  garden  would  appear  to  have  formed 
a  portion  of  a  walled-in  park  where  trees  were  abundant.  A 
river  flowed  close  by  the  garden,  and  cold  streams  swarming 
with  fishes,  and  fed  from  a  fountain,  meandered  through  its 
midst.  In  “  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ”  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  clothed  with  grass  powdered  with  various 
flowers — the  Violet,  Periwinkle,  and  others.  There,  too,  the. 
trees  of  the  garden  are  full  of  blossom,  and  peopled  by  sing¬ 
ing  birds  continually  making  melody.  Among  the  trees, 
which  in  more  than  one  instance  are  noted  as  being  planted 
in  rows  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  with  their  boughs  so 
closely  interlaced  as  to  intercept  every  ray  of  the  sun, 
rabbits  were  at  pla.y,  and  deer  of  various  kinds  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home.  There  were  also  squirrels  and  “  bestes  small 
of  gentle  kind  ”  in  plenty.  A  Flemish  illumination  shows 
just  such  a  garden  with  its  outer  walls  embattled,  its 
fountain,  round  which  men  and  women  sit,  one  of  the 
number  playing  a  musical  instrument ;  its  little  stream  of 
water ;  its  trees,  on  which  many  birds  are  perched  ;  and 
its  flower  beds,  railed,  and  within  one  of  which  is  a  little 
tree  with  a  wire  protector,  not  impossibly  an  indication  of 
the  near  proximity  of  rabbits  and  other  gentle  “  bestes  ”  ! 

The  last  type  of  garden  noted  by  Chaucer  is  of  quite  a 
lowly  nature.  One  which  belonged  to  a  carpenter  is  simply 
mentioned  ;  the  other,  more  fully  described,  to  a  poor  widow, 
who  kept  a  dairy  of  a  few  cows,  with  pigs  and  poultry.  The 
latter  had  obviously  the  run  of  the  garden,  which  was  cut  off 
from  the  unenclosed  country  around  by  means  of  a  dry  ditch, 
inside  which  was  a  “  dead  ”  hedge  of  sticks.  Till  quite  a  late 
period  this  method  of  fencing  continued  in  use  in  small 
gardens  ;  but  in  Chaucer’s  time,  and  long  afterwards,  many 
large  gardens  possessed  no  other  means  of  protection  beyond 
a  ditch,  not,  however,  always  innocent  of  water,  and  a  mound 
of  soil  surmounted  by  a  hedge  of  dry  sticks.  In  the  Rolls  of 
Ely  for  1372  is  an  entry  of  6s.  8d.,  pdd  for  four  c.an  loads  >  f 
thorns  for  tliis  very  purpose. 

The  widow’s  garden,  just  as  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  to  this  day,  was  termed  a  “yerd.”  “Wortes” 
are  the  only  vegetable  mentioned  as  being  cultivated  in  this 
yard  ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  poor,  who  lived  mainly 
on  vegetable  products,  found  much  of  their  food  on  unculti¬ 
vated  ground.  Thus  “  Griseldes,”  who,  with  her  father,  lived 
in  the  same  building  with  their  oxen,  and  who  had  a  few 
sheep  “  on  the  feld,”  seems  to  have  existed  on  the  “  wortes 
and  other  herbis  ”  which  she  brought  home  daily,  and  which 
she  chopped  up  and  boiled  for  her  “lyving.”  The  widow 
was  rather  better  off ;  but  her  garden  would  doubtless  be  a 
poorly  furnished  one.  and  possibly  was  largely  occupied  with 
medicinal  herbs,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  Dame  Pertelot. 
Some  editions  of  Chaucer  name  the  Elder  as  being  cultivated 
for  its  fruit  ;  but  the  word  is  no  doubt  wrong,  and  “  Elebore,” 
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which,  like  the  others  named,  is  a  purgative,  the  correct 
one.  In  the  same  way,  the  Dogwood,  which  has  a  long  tram, 
of  commentators  on  its  side,  is  supposed  to  have  b^^n  grown 
in  the  dame’s  yard  under  the  name  of  “  Gaytre  ;  but  tlris- 
is  as  little  a  purgative  as  the  Elder,  and  not  unlikely  the 
word  is  one  of  the  existing  mistakes  of  Adam  the  ^Scrivener, 
so  sadly  berated  by  Chaucer  for  his  carelessness.  ‘  Gladyn, 
a  medicinal  plant  of  great  repute,  would  meet  the  case,  and 
thus  we  find  this  little  garden  devoid  of  all  vegetation  save  a. 
few  physic  herbs  and  some  vegetables  for  pottage.  B. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 


As  a  headline  on  schoolroom  writing  books  one  lUrty  see  the- 
motto,  “A  work  well  begun  is  half  done.”  Applying  this  to- 
the  long  discus.sed  Hall  scheme  to  he  raised  iii  a  central  part 
of  London  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  numerous  other  “Nationals”  centred  in  the  great 
metropolis,  we  may  surely  say  that  steps  are  now  well  along  the 
way  that  will  lead  up  to  that  much-needed  edifice  frequently 
referred  to  as  The  Horticultural  Hall.  B,y  our  report  of  the 
procedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  aniiiml 
general  meeting,  .held  in  the  cold  and  draughty  Drill  Hall  of  the 
London  Scottish  Volunteers  in  Westminster,  last  week,  it  was 
stated  that  a  strong  committee,  consisting  of  Baron  Schroder  ^ 
chairman,  Rev.  W.  Wilks  as  secretary,  and  Earl  IJchester  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart..  Dr.  Masters,  Harry  J.  \  eitch.  Esq., 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  and  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  as  its  members,  had 
been  engaged  for  some  months  past  in  considering  sites  (five 
in  all)  for  a  horticultural  hall  in  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society.  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  a  new 
garden  being  secured  as  a  means  of  cele;brating  the  Centenary 
of  the  Society ;  the  annual  general  meeting  last  week  at  West¬ 
minster  pledged  itself  to  support  the  Council  in  their  efforts  to 
found  a  hall  su  table  in  every  respect  for  the  needs  of  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  capital  of  England,  and  the  Fellows  will  shortly 
again  assemble  to  discuss  a  number  of  vitally  important  points 
in  this  great  undertaking  which,  in  full  confidence,  we  may  say 
is  now'  on  the  way  to  completion. 

But  enormous  efforts  will  require  to  be  made.  Every 
gardener  and  every  society  in  the  kingdom  will,  we  most  earnestly 
trust,  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  do  that  which  everyone, 
wheresoever  or  howsoever  placed,  can  do  to-  assist  the  great' 
money-rais  ng  effort  that  will  be  necessary.  Providing  that  fb®" 
site  which  is  now'  engaging  the  attention  of  the  above-named 
committee  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  Fellow's,  what 
steps  w'ill  follow?  The  Press  is  the  chief  medium  wdiereby  the- 
many  questions  pertaining  to  the  scheme  can  be  briefly  discus^d' 
prioi'  to  the  eventful  date  of  the  next  general  meeting,  in  which 
the  matter  will  be  brought  forward.  D.scussion  seems  to  us  to' 
be  very  necessary  (1)  as  a  saver  of  time ;  (2)  because  it 

shou’d  g  ve  a  large  number  of  suggestions,  some  of  which  may¬ 
be  important ;  and  (3)  it  will  train  those  most  interested  m  hhe- 
needs  of  the  case,  and  give  everyone  due  time  to  fhin'k.  whichi 
cannot  be  the  case  if  Fellows  assemble  at  a  meeting  and  endeavour 
to  debate  on  a  subject  so  pregnant  with  onerous  responsibilities. 

Before  concluding  tliis  cursory  descant,  it  seems  to  us  apposite 
to  recall  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  Journal  of 
Horficulfure,  December  17,  1896,  pages  576  and  577,  in  reference- 
to  this  same  subject  by  Mr.  James  L.  Wood,  of  Oakleigh  Park,. 
Whetstone.  Briefly  summarised,  Mr.  Wood’s  propositions  come 
under  three  ma  n  heads — (1)  the  promotion  and  formation  of  a- 
horticultural  hall ;  (2)  the  establishment ;  and  (3)  revenue.  These- 
three  heads  w-ere  sectioned  out  to  thirty-eight  clauses,  the- 
majority  cf  w'hich  have  little  applicability  now  ;  but  the  followd'ng 
suggestions  appear  still  to  be  valuable.  That  ;  Rose  and  other- 
floral  festivals  be  held  all  over  the  kingdom  (would  not  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Wolverhampton,  and  Hanley  help  greatly?),  and  that  the- 
horticultural  Press  open  its  columns  for  subscriptions;  every 
society  remitting  £50  to  be  represented  by  Life  Governors  (in- 
connection  with  the  annual  and  other  business  of  the  R.H.S. 
appertaining  to  horticulture) ;  every  soc'.ety  remitt.ng  £25  to 
have  an  Associate  elected  as  its  representative,  and  who  would’ 
have  a  vo  ce  and  vote  in  deciding  the  plans  for  a  hall.  The 
General  Council  to  be  further  stren^hened  by  the  admission  of 

bead  gardeners  at  half  the  qualification  fee  for  Lffe  Governors - 

viz.,  £25.  That  the  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of  London 
be  approached,  and  their  assistance  solicited.  By  these  means  a 
thoroughly  representative  constitution,  and  one  that  should  ensure 
the  keenest  interest  of  provincial  forces,  would  be  ensured,  and 
all  interests  would  have  a  fair  consideration.  It  has  been 
variously  estimated  that  a  hall  and  ground  bought  would  cost 
from  £80,000  to  £12(),000,  which  can  be  raised  if  we  all  try. 
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Calanthe  Veitclii  variety.  I 

One  commonly  sees  slight  variations  of  colour  in  a  number  of  i 
plants  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  (a  bigeneric  hybrid  from  Calanthe 
vestita  x  Limatodes  rosea),  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  such 
marked  differences  as  that  presented  in  the  illustration  on  this 
page  are  rare,  and  when  such  may  be  produced,  they  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  very  distinct  variety.  Our  illustration  of  a 
raceme  produced  from  a  plant  grown  in  the  Rangemore  Gardens, 
Burton-on-Trent,  some  years  ago,  shows  a  partial  reversion  of 


quired.  When  the  raft  is  badly  decayed,  it  is,  of  course  necessary 
to  give  a  new  one,  but  where  only  a  little  of  the  wood  is  gone 
this  decayed  portion  may  easily  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife, 
leaving  the  sound  wood  beneath. 

An  excellent  plan  with  plants  that  are  easily  injured  by  dis¬ 
turbance  is  to  have  a  fairly  large  vessel  of  tepid  water,  and 
placing  the  plant  in  this,  work  all  the  old  compost  from  about  the 
roots  with  the  fingers.  Softened  as  it  is  by  the  water,  it  will 
come  away  easily,  and  the  syringe  may  be  used  to  finish  off  any 
chance  bits  that  remain.  The  plants  should  be  hung  up  after¬ 
wards  in  a  dry  warm  house,  and  when  all  are  thoroughly  dry  all 
decayed  roots  should  be  cut  clean  out  with  a  sharp  knife, 
also  any  old  and  worn-out  pseudo-bulbs  that  are  of  no  further  use 
to  the  plant.  Orchids  do  not  like  the  knife,  and  only  that  portion 
that  is  really  useless  to  the  plant  should  be  cut  out,  back  leafless 
shrivelled  bulbs,  and  decayed  portions  of  the  rhizomes. 

A  blunt  dibber  and  a  sharp  one  should  be  procured  for  fixing 
the  compost,  the  latter  for  use  under  the  roots,  and  in  places 
where  the  blunt  one  cannot.  A  few  pieces  of  crocks  and  char- 


'the  hybrid,  and  so  far  as  the  form  and  colour  of  the  sepals  and 
l>etals  are  to  be  considered,  the  Limatodes  is  more  apparent,  but 
the  lip  proves  the  potency  of  C.  vestita.  The  heavy,  clustered 
appearance  of  the  raceme  is  another  point  of  difference  from  the 
true  form  of  C.  Veitchi,  and  is  of  additional  interest.  Here  the 
lip  is  white  and  the  sepals  rosy. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Laolia  anceps  and  similar  Orchids  that  now  need  repotting 
are  often  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary  at  the  roots  Avhen 
these  are  growing  on  the  trellised  rafts  used  for  this  class.  In 
many  cases  they  are  taken  off  and  transferred  to  new  oneS) 
when  a  little  new  compost  placed  about  them  is  all  that  is  re¬ 


coal  may  be  introduced  with  the  peat  and  mbss,  aiid  ^11  trimmed 
off  neatly  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors.  This  plan  will  go  a 
long  way  to  prevent  that  troublesome  shrivelling  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  before  they  have  time  to  re-establish  themselves  that  is  so 
common  with  this  plant. 

Watering  must  be  very  judiciously  done  after  repotting  of 
any  kind,  and  with  those  plants  that  are  suspended  in  the  house 
a  few  light  dewings  from  the  syringe  just  to  keep  the  moss  alive 
are  all  that  is  necessary  until  root  action  recommences.  When 
the  new  roots  begin  to  run  in  the  peat  and  moss  gradually 
I  increase  the  supply,  and  as  new  compost  usually  dries  quicker 
I  than  old,  more  frequent  applications  will  be  required  than  for 
'  plants  with  old  compost  about  them.  Only  guard  against  getting 
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it  into  a  close,  sour  cojiclition  before  the  roots  have  had  time  to 
run  through  it.  Whenever  the  root.s  seem  slow  in  coming,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  danger  of  the  plants  not  establisliing  them¬ 
selves,  remember  that  a  moist  atmosphere  and  dry  compost  he'i  s 
in  this  direction. — H.  R.  R. 

liSelia  and  Cattleya  Roots  Turning  Black. 

Not  many  weeks  pass  but  that  I  get  complaints  frcm  some  rne 
respecting  the  roots  of  their  Orchids  turning  black  at  the  t:p5. 
often  with  a  request  that  I  will  say  at  once  what  is  che  matter 
with  them,  and  how  it  may  be  prevented.  This  is  not  easy,  as 
a  rule,  for  there  are  many  causes  that  produce  apparently  the 
same  effect.  For  instance,  with  a  newly  imported  plant  there  is 
often  a  flush  of  young  roots  from  the  lead,  and  though  they  look 
healthy  and  strong  at  first,  they  begin  to  turn  black  when  only 
an  inch  or  two  in  length.  There  is  nothing  in  the  compost  to 
cause  the  roots  to  decay;  indeed,  many  of  them  will  not  have 
touched  the  compost. 

In  these  cases  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  root.?  in  an  em- 
hryonic  condition  are  damaged  by  the  long  drying  the  p’ants  get 
after  collecting;  they  are  weakened  in  some  wa;\ ,  and  .socn  show 
it  when  they  are  emitted.  In  other  cases  I  have  no  doubt  that 
file  compost  beinq;  unsuitable  is  the  cause.  When  one  sees  roots 
pushing  from  a  healthy  bulb,  and  themselves  keeping  healthy 
untd  they  reach  the  compost,  when  they  turn  black,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  with  that  compost.  Possibly  the  .spha  inim 
has  been  collected  fi'om  a  foul  stream  and  rvas  not  washed  before 
use  :  or  there  may  be  something  wrong  with  the  peat.  But  wb.at- 
ever  it  is,  the  compost  should  be  renewed  and  care  taken  in  its 
preparation. 

Weak  and  debilitated  specimens  often  push  short  roots  that 
perish  in  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves.  Here  the  case  is 
quite  hopeless,  for  unless  a  plant  has  its  roots  at  work  foraging 
for  its  needs,  it  will  get  gradually  weaker  until  it  dies.  They 
may  have  been  saved  by  taking  them  in  tiine  and  giving  fi’esh 
new  compost,  but  there  comes  a  time  wheir  this  is  useless,  and  no 
matter  how  good  or  how  valuable  a  variety  may  be,  its  place  is 
the  stokehole,  where  it  will  have  to  go  before  long.  Tlius  the 
causes  of  a  plant  going  wrong  must  be  looked  for  in  the  plant 
itself  or  its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is  quite  useless  to  look 
for  a  specific  cure  that  is  going  to  suit  all  cases. — H.  R.  R. 

- - - 

Spinach,  and  its  Substitutes. 


The  earlie.st  supplies  of  Spiirach  in  well-appointed  kitchen 
gardeirs  will  be  obtained  from  autumn  sown  plants  which  have 
been  sown  on  woll-drained  ground,  and,  standing  through  the 
winter,  make  early  growth  in  spring,  produciirg  leaves  for  picking 
before  a  crop  can  be  secured  from  a  spring  sowing.  For  standing 
through  the  winter  the  prickly  variety  of  Spinach  is  frequently 
recommended,  but  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  this 
and  the  round  variety.  If  anything  the  latter  is  the  hardiest. 
As  soon  as  the  winter  Spinach  commences  to  grow  proceed  with 
thinning  the  plants.  The  best  of  them  may  be  used,  the  others 
thrown  away.  Continue  the  thinning  as  the  plants  begin  to 
touch  each  other,  leaving  them  finally  din  to  Gin  apart. 

The  first  sowings  of  round  Spinach  in  spring  should  be  made 
on  the  warmest  border  in  broad,  shallow  drills,  and  rather  thickly, 
as  the  plants  from  this  sowing  will  hardly  have  time  to  develop 
to  full  size  before  required  for  cuttiirg.  In  the  next  sowing 
scatter  the  seed .  more  thiirly.  The  nlaiits  will  grow  stronger 
from  the  first,  and  throw'  out  finer  foliage.  As  soon  as  any  of 
the  plants  are  ready  for  use,  though  small,  thin  them  out,  thus 
giving  the  rest  more  space  to  extend.  Rich  and  deep  soil  pro¬ 
duces  Spinach  with  large  and  succulent  leaves.  Moist  and  shady, 
as  well  as  rich,  ground  should  be  selected  for  the  main  summer 
crops. 

A  good  position  for  Spinach  is  between  rows  of  Peas,  where 
the  ground  is  invariably  good,  and  some  shade  is  afforded.  Draw 
a  broad  drill  about  an  inch  deep,  and  distribute  the  seed  evenly, 
covering  with  the  finest  of  the  soil.  When  sowing  during  a  dry 
per'ed,  it  will  facilitate'  germiiration  if  the  drill  is  soaked  with 
water  or  liquid  manure;  also,  should  dry  weather  continue,  the 
young  seedlings  may  be  helped  forward  into  ouick  growth  by 
freciuent  overhead  waterings.  This,  however,  will  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  actual  summer  sowings,  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
in  spring,  and  especially  in  deep,  rich  soil,  being  sufficient  for 
a’1  requirernents  at  that  period.  The  best  of  the  varmties  of 
common  Spinach  are  the  Long.standing  Round  and  Victoria,  both 
these  remaining  some  time  without  running 'to  seed. 

A  good  substitute  for  summer  Spinach  where  the  soil  is  un- 
umally  light  and  dry,  is  the  New  Zealand  Spinach.  This  ic  of 
annual  growth,  and  is  rather  more  trouble  in  the  earlv  stages 
if  it  is  desired  to  gather  early  in  the'  summer,  for  the  seeds 
ought  to  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots  of  light  soil,  piac°d  in  a 
temperature  of  bodeg  to  GOdeg,  early  in  April,  hardening  off 
and  planting  out  in  May  in  rich,  light  soil.  During  Mav  se°d 
may  be  sown  outdoors.  The  plants  raised  in  pots  should  be 


p'anted  out  30in  apart,  and  receive  plenty  of  water  during 
growth.  When  sowing  the  seed  outdoors,  the  rows  may  be  3fb 
apart,  thinning  the  seedl  ngs  to  30in.  It  is  only  the  leaves  which 
are  used  foe  cook'ng,  and  they  can  only  be  had  in  summer.  The 
plant  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  frost.  Although  popularly 
known  as  Spinach,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  common  Spinach, 
which  belongs  to  the  order  Chenopodiaceae.  The  New  Zealand' 
Spinach  is  Tetragonia  expansa,  belonging  to  the  order  Ficoidese,. 
or  Ice  plant  order. 

Another  plant,  known  as  Perpetual  Spinach,  is  quite  hardy, 
and  gatherings  of  leaves  may  be  made  all  the  year  round  when. 


once  the  plants  have  become  established.  The  young  leaves  are- 
the  best.  I  his  is  known  as  Spinach  Beet,  and  belongs  to  the 
same  order  as  Beetroot  and  common  Spinach — namely,  Cheno- 
podiaceae.  The  culture  of  Perpetual  Spinach  consists  in  sowing 
the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  stand-  in  rows  18in  apart  and 
2in  deep,  in  April.  The  seedlings  are  best  thinned  to  9in  apart 
in  the  rows. 

Some  gardens  contain  a  good  breadth  of  what  is  known  as 
Wild  Spinach,  All-good,  or  Good  King  Henry  (Chenopodium 
Bonus-Henricus).  It  is  also  known  as  Mercury,  and  is  frequently 
grown  in  cottage  and  other  gardens  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  is 
appreciated,  because  early  pickings  of  leaves  may  be  gathered 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,, 
and  a  bed  w  11  last  in  good  condition  several  years  if  mulched 
with  a  thin  layer  of  manure  each  autumn.  In  order  that  it 
may  prove  useful,  it  should  be  grown  in  a  rather  dry  and  sunny 
spot.  It  may  be  established  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
in  April.  First  well  trench  and  manure  the  ground.  Sovc  t’’'^ 
.seed  in  d^ihs  lin  deep  and  a  foot  anart.  thinn'ng  out  a'r  l  ]?av;  -g- 
the  plants  finally  at  9'n  apart. — E.  D.  S. 
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Late  Houses  of  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  Vines  should  be  kept  cool  and  the  soil  only  moderately 
moist  to  preserve  the  roots  in  sound  condition.  It  will  be  neees- 
vSary  to  ventilate  freely  at  and  above  50deg,  and  when  that 
becomes  the  mean  of  the  external  air,  or  a  little  before,  the 
Tines  will  break  naturally.  The  Vines  will  set  their  crops  by 
the  early  part  of  June,  and  the  berries  swell  with  sun  heat, 
•artificial  heat  only  being  reciuired  after  the  Grapes  begin  to 
colour. — A. 

Grapes  for  July  and  August. 

The  Vines  must  now  be  started.  Damp  the  rods  three  times 
.a  day,  also  the  floor  and  similar  surfaces.  A  temperature  of 
bOdeg  at  night,  55deg  by  day,  and  65deg  from  sun  heat  is  suit¬ 
able  until  the  buds  begin  to  move.  Bring  the  inside  border  into 
a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  repeated  supplies  of  tepid  water  or 
.liquid  manure.  Afford  outside  borders  sufficient  protection  to 
prevent  chill.  Depress  young  canes  to  the  horizontal  line,  or 
lower,  to  insure  the  buds  breaking  evenly. — G. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. 

The  time  to  top-dress  these  charming  flowers  has  arrived. 
Look  in  the  compost  yard  for  some  very  rotten  cowdung,  twm 
years  old  at  least,  and  .some  rotten  leaf  mould  and  light  loam. 
If  these  are  not  dry  use  means  to  make  them  so  ;  mix  them  well 
together  and  add  a  little  .sand  ;  then  have  your  plants  in  some 
‘Convenient  place,  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  clear  away 
all  decayed  leaves,  and  apply  the  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost ; 
pre.ss  it  rather  cloisely  to  the  stem  of  each  plant,  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  fine-rose  Avatering  pot  to  settle  the  neAV  earth, 
and  attend  to  them  carefully.  This  top-dressing  greatly 
strengthens  the  plants,  and  consequently  the  blooms. — T.  A. 


Late  Grapes. 

To  do  justice  to  late  Vines,  they  require  a  long  season  of 
growth,  as  to  ensure  the  Grapes  keeping  tvell  they  should  be  ripe 
by  the  middle  of  September.  To  effect  this,  the  Vines  ought  to 
be  started  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  early  in  March. 
Let  the  inside  border  be  well  supplied  with  wa,ter,  and  a  supply 
•of  liquid  manure  will  assist  w'eakly  Vines,  but  avoid  making  the 
soil  sodden  by  needless  applications.  Remove  the  loose  surface 
soil  from  the  border,  and  supply  fresh  loam  with  one-third  of 
well-decayed  manure  intermixed,  sprinkling  over  each  square 
yard  4oz  of  this  mixture ;  Dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crumbling, 
five  parts;  sulphate  of  potash,  tAvo  parts;  and  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  one  part;  mixed. 

Strawberrlea  in  Pots. 

The  earlie.st  plants,  those  started  in  November,  have  set  the 
fruit  fairly  Avell,  and  being  thinned  to  about  half  a  dozen  fruits 
to  each  plant,  are  SAvelling  freely.  The  December  plants  have, 
hoAvever,  been  brought  on  sloAvly,  and  are  commencing  to  floAver 
strongly.  These  Avill  give  a  far  better  crop  of  fruit  than  those 
started  very  early,  provided  air  be  freely  admitted,  the  Aveaker 
flowers  removed,  and,  Avhen  the  pollen  is  ripe,  each  floAver  is 
lightly  brushed  over  Avith  a  feather  charged  Avith  the  fertilising 
pollen.  After  the  fruit  is  set,  thin  them  to  the  number  the  plant 
is  likely  to  SAvell  perfectly,  this  being  a  matter  for  judgment, 
n,nd  must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  plant  and  variety. 
Whilst  the  fruit  is  setting  SOdeg  to  55deg  Avill  be  sufficient  heat 
artificially  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  supplying  liquid  manure 
until  ripening  commences ;  then  employ  AA^ater  only,  and 
sparingly.  Whilst  SAvelling  they  require  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Succes-sional  plants  must  not  lack  water;  but  needless  watering 
is  highly  prejudicial,  therefore  examine  each  plant,  and  afford  a 
supply  only  Avhen  required.  The  plants  succeed  best  Avhen 
brought  on  gently,  a  temperature  of  50deg  artificially  being 
ample.  Examine  the  plants  carefully  for  aphides,  and,  if  there 
be  any  trace,  fumigate  moderately,  taking  care  to  have  the  plants 
perfectly  clean  before  they  come  into  flower. — A.  G.  S. 


Starting  Pine  Suckers. 

Suckers  Avill  liaA^'e  to  be  started  about  the  commencement  of 
March  to  provide  plants  to  give  a  succession  of  fruit  from  next 
December  onAvards.  Therefore  attend  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  potting,  and  a  fermenting  bed  in  some 
close  structure  to  generate  and  maintain  a  bottom  heat 
of  8.5deg  to  90  deg  near  the  surface,  and  Avith  means  of  main¬ 
taining  a  temperature  of  55deg  to  65deg  by  fire  heat  with  regu¬ 
larity. — Pkactice. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 

The  sports  from  this  charming  hybrid  are  becoming  numerous 
and  someAvhat  varied  in  their  characteristics.  The  sports,  so 
far  as  is  knoAvn  to  us,  include  the  light  pink  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  the  earlie.st  break  from  the  type  that  is  recorded. 
Then  came  Caledonia,  AAuth  ivory  white  floAvers ;  later,  “  Turnford 
Hall,”  taller  in  groAvth,  with  white  floAvers  profusely  borne;  then 
alba  grandiflora,  which  is  remarkably  like  “  Turnford  Hall  ”  ;  and 
the  latest  addition  Ave  hear  of  is  an  American  member  named 
Dreehs  nana  (erecta)  compacta.  From  a  photograph  we  have 
seen,  the  foliage  is  large  and  fleshy,  and  the  habit  of  plant  close, 
condensed,  and  lacking  the  grace  of  the  parent. 

Watsonia  rosea. 

The  Watsonias,  or  Bugle  Lilies,  are  exceedingly  graceful  and 
beautiful  South  African  Iridaceous  plants,  that  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  only  hardy  enough  to  be  groAvn  out  of  doors  in  well 
favoured  gardens  soutliAvard  from  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 
Avon.  They  are  much  like  Gladioli  in  appearance,  as  the  figure 
on  page  162  so  Avell  illustrates,  and  flower  during  May  till  August. 
Watsonia  ro.sea,  indeed,  is  sometimes  wrongly  named  Gladiolus 
pyramidatus.  The  someAvhat  bell-shaped  floAvers  are  borne  on 
croAvded  spikes  in  July  and  Augu.st,  the  colour  being  a  beautiful 
rose-tcne,  the  basal  spathes  purple.  Seeds  can  be  sown  in  cold 
frames  in  a  Aveek  or  two  ;  or  the  cormous  offsets  may  be  placed 
in  pots  or  frames  among  rich  sandy  loam,  Avith  a  little  leaf  mould 
or  peat,  and  thoroughly  well  drained. 

Starting  Pines  into  Fruit. 

The  batch  of  plants  selected  about  the  beginning  of  last 
December,  and  started  by  an  advanced  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture,  Avill  noAV  be  showing  fruit.  As  it  is  advisable  to  enhance 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  these  plants  as  much  as  possible,  the 
temperature  about  them  may  be  maintained  at  65deg  to  70deg 
at  night,  and  75deg  to  SOdeg  in  the  daytime  under  favourable 
circumstances,  ventilating  at  SOdeg,  allowing  an  advance  to 
S.odeg,  and  close  about  that  figure.  With  fruits  advancing,  the 
plants  Avill  require  more  water  at  the  roots,  examining  the  Avhole 
stock  once'  a  week,  as  Avith  increased  light  and  heat  the  need  for 
liquid  Avill  correspondingly  increase.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
applied  indiscriminately,  but  only  to  such  plants  as  need  a 
supply,  ahvays  in  a  tepid  state,  and  with  a  little  stimulant  in  it, 
as  guano,  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  Recently  started  plants 
to  succeed  those  already  named  should  have  a  night  temperature 
of  65deg,  and  70deg  by  day  artificially,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  them  for  some  time  longer.- — G. 

Scented  Persian  Cyclamens. 

There  was,  at  a  very  recent  date,  a  grand  display  of  Persian 
Cyclamens  to  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s  London  Road  Nurseries, 
Reading.  Nowhere  else  could  better  groAvn  plants,  or  more 
beautiful  varieties,  be  seen,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  section  of 
Cyclamens  have  reached  perfection.  Several  new  shades  of  colour 
have  been  developed,  and  more  are  in  the  process  of  being  evolved, 
the  finer  forms  being  Sutton’s  White  Butterfly,  Salmon  Queen, 
Giant  ClieiTy  Red,  and  Vulcan,  all  of  Avhich  originated  in  these 
nurseries.  Not  only  are  Messrs.  Sutton  succeeding  in  greatly 
beautifying  the  foliage  of  their  several  strains  of  Cyclamen,  but 
they  are  also  turning  their  attention  to  scented  varieties,  Avith  a 
vieAv  to  communicating  these  scents  to  otherAvise  perfect  varieties 
which,  unfortunately,  are  a  little  deficient  in  that  respect.  One 
plant  shoAvn  me  Avas  exquisitely  scented.  It  compares  most 
favourably  A\dth  the  very  pleasing  odour  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley ;  in  fact,  the  scent  closely  resembles  that  of  this  most 
popular  flower,  and  I  hope  soon  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Sutton  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  seed  of  a  Lily-scented  strain  of  Cyclamen, 
thereby  gaining  the  gratitude  of  innumerable  admirers  of  Cycla¬ 
men  lovers  generall.y. — W  I. 
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It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  few  notes  on  home-raised 
Chrysanthemums,  especially  UvS  the  Editor  has  confined  one  to 
those  seen  last  autumn  to  be  distributed  this  spring.  One  can, 
therefore,  pass  over  the  many  kinds  of  previous  years  that  have 
come  rocket-like  wdth  great  reputations,  only  to  be  thrown  aside 
after  a  season  or  two.  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to 
home-raised  kinds  as  many  do,  for  this  reason  ;  They  are  excep¬ 
tionally  well  grown  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  coveted 
award  of  First  Class  Certificate,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  we  have  found  cultivators  generally  fail  not  only  to  produce 
blossoms  of  equal  merit,  but  also  find  that  these  most  handsome 
flowers  have  bad  habits.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  take  the 
varieties  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith.  The  first 
gives  but  a  single  show  bloom  to  a  plant;  the  other  is  so  uncer¬ 
tain  that  we  must  grow,  I  was  going  to  say,  fifty  plants  to  obtain 
a  good  one. 

But  this  is  of  the  past.  Certainly  good  material  was  never 
so  abundant  as  seen  in  the  latest  batch — those  principally  from 
Exmouth.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  many  fine  coloured 
sorts  ;  but  from  the  build  of  the  blooms  one  might  fancy  that 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  used  that  grand  variety,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
pretty  freely  for  seed  purposes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  set 
must  be  constant,  or  one  grower  could  not  have  produced  so 
many  grand  flowers  in  a  season  as  were  exhibited.  Godfrey’s 
Masterpiece  is  a  nicely  finished  flower  of  a  deep  cinnamon  red 
shade,  with  an  ohl  gold  reverse;  Godfrey’s  Triumph  has  the 
appearance  of  a  dark-coloured  flower  of  M.  Chenon  de  Leche. 
Godfrey’s  Pride  is  a  giant  in  size  of  a  dull  red  in  shade,  and  to 
me  it  seemed  rather  short  in  its  florets.  A  large  Master  H. 
Tucker  would  give  one  an  idea  of  this  kind.  Godfrey’s  King  is 
a  particularly  bright  and  handsome  flower,  and  exhibits  plenty 
of  the  surface  shade — a  dark  cinnamon  tint.  Exmouth  Crimson 
is  a  flower  of  fine  colour.  This  also  shows  the  surface  shade,  being 
of  reflexing  form.  Queen  Alexandra  is  a  massive  variety,  with 
blooms  of  a  light  buff  shade.  A  full,  rich-looking,  spreading 
flower  is  Sensation — colour,  deep  yellow,  with  red  shading. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Ethel  Fitzroy.  It  is 
distinct  in  colour — a  bright,  deep  shade  of  amber.  The  size  and 
build  of  the  bloom  make  a  variety  of  much  walue  for  exhibition, 
and,  indeed,  all  purposes.  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  not  by  any 
means  the  least  handsome  of  the  many  fine  things  of  the  year. 
It  is  orange-yellow  in  colour,  large,  and  of  true  Japanese  shape. 
The  flowers  of  Violet  Lady  Beaumont  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 
It  is  a  large,  massive  variety,  which  lasts  a  long  time  in  a  fresh 
state. 

Bes.sie  Godfrey  is  a  first-rate  type  of  the  Japanese  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  a  shade  fairly  plentiful.  May 
Vallis  has  size  to  recommend  it,  but  the  colour — -rosy  purple' — is 
not  over-bright.  One  thing  is  noticeable  this  year- — no  w’hite 
variety  of  any  merit  (at  least,  as  an  exhibition  sort)  has  appeared. 
It  is  not  easy  to  improve  upon  existing  ones.  The  colours  most 
needed  are  forthcoming — namely,  crimsons  and  deep  buffs.  In 
the  autumn  I  saw  a  most  interesting  lot  of  seedling  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  West  Hall,  Byfleet.  Out  of  some  dozens 
scarcely  one  was  other  than  a  shade  of  red,  and  the  florets 
generally  had  a  taking  gloss  which  may  be  termed  quality.  With 
these  well  grown  this  year,  Mr.  Carpenter  should  have  something 
next  autumn  in  the  way  of  genuine  English  seedlings  to  whet 
the  appetites  of  lovers  of  the  autmn  queen. 

In  one  class — namely,  the  newer  type  of  incurved  Chrys¬ 
anthemums — home  raisers  have  much  the  best  of  matters.  This 
once  very  close  section  has  been  widened  by  the  introduction  of 
kinds  nearly  as  large  as  the  Japanese,  and  which  are  perfect  in 
their  formation,  assisted  somewhat  by  the  skill  of  the  cultivator 
in  the  way  of  “  dressing.”  William  Higgs  is  a  large,  well-built 
bloom  of  a  bronzy  buff  shade.  Perfection  has  white  blossoms,  and 
is  a  first-class  kind.  The  colour  of  C.  Blick  is  a  soft  shade  of 
blush-pink,  deep  and  handsome  of  build.  Nellie  Stevens  is  a 
variety  with  excellent  form,  and  of  a  straw  shade  of  colour.— 
H.  S.,  Woking. 

Chrysanthemum  Audit. 

I  have  run  through  the  first  fifty  Japanese  varieties  as  they 
appeared  on  page  96,  and  I  can  but  think  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  our  home  raisers,  for  I  note  that  the  half  of  them  have 
been  raised  (either  by  seed  or  sports)  in  England,  Mr.  Weeks 
taking  the  laurels.  Then,  French  varieties  are  only  represented 


by  eleven,  of  which  Mr.  Calvat  claims  eight ;  Australia  ir¬ 
responsible  for  eleven,  of  which  Mr.  Pockett  claims  seven; 
America  claims  Mutual  Friend  and,  I  think,  Lady  Ridgway  (.^); 
while  Belgium  can  boast  of  Mdme.  Herrewege,  and  as  soine 
doubt  exists  about  this  being  a  sport  from  Australie,  I  will 
explain  liow  I  got  it.  It  was  at  the  ’Mum  Show  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  in  1900,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  brought 
tliree  flowers  from  Belgium,  was  offering  the  stock  for  sale,  &nd 
who  said  to  me,  “  I  have  some  flowers  of  a  white  sport  from 
the  variety  Australie  in  the  plant  department.  Would  you  like 
to  see  them,  and  make  an  offer  for  the  stock  ?  ”■  I  felt  doubtful 
about  a  white  sport  from  Australie  (which  is  yellow),  and  did 
not  trouble  much  about  it.  However,  the  gentlemaii  pressed 
me  to  come  and  look  at  it,  and  I  could  see  it  was  similar  tO' 
Au.stralie  in  foliage  and  stem,  but  the  florets  drooped  rather  too. 
much,  but  yet  it  had  the  dovmward  curl,  like  the  parent;  so  I 
ventured  an  offer,  but  asked,  like  Mr.  Herrewege,  to  send  ine- 
some  flowers  Avith  long  stems,  so  that  I  could  be  more  certain 
of  its  parentage.  Thi-s  Avas  done,  and  I  felt  satisfied.  I  secured 
the  stock  and  distributed  it.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  sport 
from  Au.sti'alie,  for  there  is  no  difference  in  any  Avay  except 
colour,  and  that  the  florets  reflex  more  freely.  Some  sports 
differ  from  the  parent  much  more  than  others  do.  Take 
Irtliel  Amsden  (the  green  Vivian  Morel  sport),  for  instance;  or 
tlie  yelloAv  Chenon  de  Leche.  Sports  are  curious  in  more  v^ays 
tliaii  one.  Hoav  is  it  that  a  Chrysanthemum  Avill  keep  true  for 
a  number  of  years  and  then  all  at  once  sport  in  several  collec¬ 
tions?  This  Avas  the  case  with  Mdme.  CWnot,  Vivian  Morel, 
Mdme.  Marie  Massee,  Australie,  &c. ;  and  the  season  just  passed 
has  given  .several  sports,  viz.,  from  Nellie  Pockett,  Mdme.  R. 
Cadbury,  Mdme.  Gabriel  Debrie,  T.  Carrington,  and  Millioent 
Richardson,  and  a  Avhite  Flora.  Why  has  not  Flora  sported 
before,  Avhen  many  varieties  spoi’t  almost  the  first  year  of  dis-  - 
tribution?  A  pure  Avhite  Flora  should  be  an  acquisition,, 
although  it  is  not  a  monster  Jap.  I  am  often  asked,  “  Why 
do  Chry  santhemums  sport  ?  ”  or,  “  How  do  you  inake  them 
sport?”  Can  anyone  ansAver  this  question? 


English  Varieties. 


CHUA'SAXTHEAIUAI 

RAI.SED  IIA' 

Distributed  by 

Florence  Molyneux . . 

..  N  Molyneux. 

Agate. 

Miss  K.  Pilkington  . . 

..  N.  Molyneux. 

Agate. 

Mrs.  Barkley  .. 

AA'eeks. 

Davis. 

Miss  Alice  Byron 

..  AV'eeks. 

Davis. 

Mrs.  H.  Weeks  :.  . . 

.  AA'eeks. 

Davis. 

T.ily  Mountford* 

..  AA’eeks. 

Davis  and  AVells. 

Mrs.  Coombes 

AA’eeks. 

Davis. 

Henry  AVeek.s 

. .  AA'eeks. 

Davis. 

Madame  B.  Cadbur, 

..  Weeks. 

Davis. 

Edwin  Mo  yneux 

— 

Cannell. 

G.  .T.  AVarren 

. .  Sport. 

AVells. 

L  idy  Hanham 

Sport. 

AVePs. 

Mrs.  White  Popham 

. .  Silsbury. 

AVells. 

Mrs.  AV.  Mease 

Sport. 

.Jones  and  AVells... 

Mrs.  G.  Mileham 

Dlileham. 

.1  ones  and  Davis 

Mrs.  Greentield 

Mileham. 

Jones. 

Mrs.  J.  Bryant 

. .  Love. 

.Jones. 

Henry  Stowe  . . 

. .  AA’eeks. 

.Jones. 

Mr.  A.  Barrett 

Sport. 

Jones. 

Edith  Tabor  . . 

— 

Notcutt. 

Mrs.  J.  .J.  Thorneycroft  . . 

— 

Silsbury. 

Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener 

— 

Owen. 

Charles  Davis 

. .  Sport. 

Davis. 

George  Carpenter  . 

. .  Carpenter. 

Davis. 

Mrs.  G.  AV.  Palmer  . 

. .  Sport. 

Davis. 

Australian  Varieties. 

Chra'santhemum. 

Raised  hv 

Introduced  by  ' 

Australie 

? 

Cannell. 

J.  R.  Upton . 

..  Upton. 

Davis 

AAV  R.  Church 

. .  Pockett. 

AVells. 

Nellie  Pockett 

Pockett. 

AVells. 

Tom  Carrington 

Pockett. 

AVells. 

Lord  Ludlow 

. .  Pockett. 

AVells. 

Charles  Longley 

Pockett. 

AVells. 

Lord -alisbury 

. .  Pockett. 

AVells. 

Matthew  Smith 

Pockett. 

AVells. 

Pride  of  Madford  . . 

? 

Cannell. 

Mermaid  . 

. .  Brunning. 

Cannell. 

French  Varieties. 

Le  Grand  Dragon 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche  . . 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Madame  Carnot 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Mrs.  James  Lewis  .. 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Calvat’s  99  . . 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Madame  Gustave  Henry  . . 

..  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire.. 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

.Alons.  Hoste  . . 

. .  Calvat. 

Calvat. 

Mons.  Louise  Remy 

..  (Sport:  Remy.) 

Wells. 

Phoebus  . 

. .  Lacroix. 

Lacroix.  . 

Vivian  Morel . 

. .  Lacroix. 

Lacroix. 

Belgian 

Variety. 

Madame  Herrewege 

(Sport:  Herrewege,  Belgium)  - 

American 

Varieties. 

Mutual  Friend 

_ 

_ 

Lady  Ridgway 

7 

*  I  am  giving  Weeks  the  credit  of  Lily  Mountford,  but  its  name  should  be  - 
Hilda  Chamberlain. 

— W.  Wells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  SuiTey. 
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NOTES 


Weather  In  S.  Perthshire. 

Twice  towards  the  close  of  the  past  week  an  imperfect  thaw 
obtained  for  a  few  hours.  Generally  keen  frost,  from  11  deg  to 
18deg,  has  prevailed,  Avith  bright  days  and  nights^  an  entirely 
.  seasonable  course  of  Aveather. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Hull  Fruit  Merchants  Dissatisfied.  • 

The  Hull  fruit  merchants  con.sider  they  are  unfairly  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  inadequate  raihray  facilities,  and  Avith  a  view,  of 
obtaining  a  revision  in  the  arrangements  they  have  formed  a 
transport  committee.  Tliis  committee  Avill  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  raihray  com¬ 
panies. 

Our  Spring  Number. 

Annually  in  the  month  of  March  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
incorporates  Avithin  itself  a  bulky  supplement,  fully  illustrated, 
and  including  articles  of  merit  on  a  variety  of  subjects  from 
numerous  able  AAriters.  The  issue  containing  the  supplement 
and  constituting  this  Spring  Number  aauII  appear  on  Thursday, 
March  13,  when  a  large  additional  impress  of  copies  Avill  be  made. 
We  invite  short  contributed  notes  on  “  out-of-the-Avay  ”  subjects 
for  probable  insertion  on  this  occasion,  relying  on  the  continued 
assistance  of  our  readers  (as  in  times  past)  to  fiirnish  one  of  the 
best  numbers  of  the  Journal  for  the  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  floAver  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The 
Use  and  Value  of  Nicotine  in  Horticulture  ”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Williams  at  3  o’clock.  *  *  At  the  annual  general 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
February  11,  sixty  neAv  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them 
being  Lady  Boston,  Col.  J.  Heap,  'George  H.  Baxter,  F.Z.S., 
and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells,  M.A.,  making  a  total  of  183  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate. 

It  is  Avith  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  fifth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate, 
Bart.,  at  his  residence,  Bolney  House,  Ennismore  Gardens, 
from  acute  pneumonia,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Tate',  Avho  formerly  lived  at  Allerton  Beeches, 
Liverpool,  Avill  be  best  knoAA’n  to  the  majority  of  horticulturists 
for  the  very  choice  collection  of  Orchids  which  he  purchased 
Avith  the  most  discriminating  care  from  the  best  firms  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  the  visitor  to  his  gardens 
always  found  something  interesting.  Hybridising  had  for  him 
an  especial  charm,  the  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums  raised  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  EdAvards,  the  gardener,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Charles 
Osborne,  containing  many  magnificent  forms,  the  Avhole  collec¬ 
tion  being  disposed  of  prior  to  Mr.  Tate  leaving  Liverpool  for 
London. — R.  P.  R. 

Liverpool,  and  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

A  strong  committee,  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  of  the  Floral 
Nursery,  West  Derby,  as  chairman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Waterman  (secre¬ 
tary),  Mr.  Crippen  (treasurer),  and  Messrs.  J.  Finnigan  and  R. 
Pinnington  (musical  directors),  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  submitting  the  programme  for  a  smoking  concert  to  be  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool,  on  March  12,  in  aid 
of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution,  when  the  chair 
will  be  occupied  by  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany,  University  .College,  Liverpool.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  gardeners  and  friends  will  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
George  J.  Ingram,  Esq.  Although  several  handsome  donations 
have  been  at  various  times  sent  from  this  district,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  now  be  given  for  a  Avider  circle  of  friends  to  contri¬ 
bute,  and  thus  help  a  really  deserving  charity.  The  committee 
are  sparing  no  trouble  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  success. 


Kelp  for  the  Soil. 

Twenty-four  tons  seaweed  yield  one  ton  of  kelp.  This  gives 
about  81b  of  iodine.  Seven  thousand  tons  of  kelp  are  made 
yearly  on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

Bedford  Weather  and  Crops. 

A  correspondent,  “  G.  R.  A.,”  writing  from  Bedford,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  severe  weather  there,  which  has  stopped  all  out¬ 
door  operations.  Plants  in  the  hardy  herbaceous  borders  are 
very  backAvard.  The  maximum  day  temperature  has  only  once 
risen  to  43deg  Fahr.  since  January  28.  Starlings  have  been 
building  since  the  9th  of  last  month  among  stacks  of  AA'arm  chim¬ 
ney-pots. 

Judging  Carnations. 

The  scale  to  be  used  for  judging  all  Carnations  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Carnation  Society  is  as  follows ;  — Colour, 
25 ;  sme,  20 ;  calyx,  5 ;  Stem,  20 ;  substance,  10 ;  form,  15 ; 
fragrance,  5  ;  total,  100.  To  secure  a  certificate  or  preliminary 
certificate  a  Carnation  must  score  85  or  more  points.  In  the 
general  classes  a  score  of  85  or  more  Avill  be  required  to  aAA  ard  a 
Carnation  first  premium. 

National  Rose  Society. 

M  6  regret  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  H.  HonyAA'ood  D’Om- 
brain,  the  original  founder  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  senior  secretary,  has  been 
compelled  through  ill-health  to  resign  the  secretarj  ship  of  that 
society.  The  announcement  of  this  decision  Avas  received  Avith 
much  regret  and  sympathy  by  all  present  at  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst. — E.  M. 

Examination  In  Horticulture. 

Candidates  wishing  to  sit  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Examination  in  Horticulture  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  are  .  re¬ 
quested  to  send  in  their  names,  with  that  of  their  supervisor  as 
early  as  possible.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamp.  The  Society  aauII  also  in 
future  continue  to  hold  its  examination  in  April,  and  not  in 
February,  as  it  was  once  intended. 

Kew  Greenhouse. 

The  greenhouse  at  Kew  is  well  worth  a  visit  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  batches  of  Hippeastrums  are  strongly  in  flower, 
also  forced  Roses,  Daffodils  and  other  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Prunus  sinensis  fl.-pl.,  Staphylea 
colchica.  Coleus  thyrsoideus.  Acacias,  Wistarias,  Hyacinths, 
Primula  obconica,  P.  sinensis.  Jonquils,  Lilium  eximium,  Clivias, 
Centrapogon,  Begonias,  Cytisus,  Spirsea  Van  Houttei,  Callas 
Chorizemas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ericas,  Epacris,  fruited  Orarges, 
and  many  other  things. 

Shrewsbury  Fruit,  Plant,  and  Flower  Show. 

The  tAventy-eighth  great  annual  floral  fete  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  Avill  be  held  in  The  Quarry,  Shrewsbury, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  20  and  21  next,  when  cash 
prizes  amounting  to  nearly  £1,100  aauII  be  offered.  There  is  a 
Silver  Challenge  Vase  for  Grapes,  value  fifty  guineas,  besides 
five  Silver  Cups,  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  other  valuable 
prizes.  The  honorary  secretaries  are  Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and 
W.  W.  Naunton,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury,  who  will  forward 
schedules  to  those  interested.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  ori^  report 
of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society. 

Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  and  Fruit  Show. 

After  a  period  of  six  years’  faithful  service,  during  which  the 
society  has  assumed  a  position  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
joint  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Robert  MaAvdsley  and  Austin 
Peppin,  announce  their  intention  of  resigning  their  position, 
each  being  77  years  of  age,  but  yet  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  show.  The  annual  report  states  that  the 
entries  last  season  AA-ere  1,113  as  against  1,080  in  1900,  the  prize 
money  distributed  amounting  to  £116  4s.  6d.,  the  subscriptions 
to  £173  2s.  As  usual,  there  Avill  be  a  capital  prize  list  arranged, 
the  special  prizes  at  present  announced  being  greatly  in  advance. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Robert  Blezard,  Esq., 
Pool  Park,  Ruthin,  for  the  use  of  the  site  on  which  the  show  was 
held,  also  to  the  numerous  judges  for  their  arduous  task  at  the 
recent  show. — R.  P.  R. 
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Crocus  marathonisius. 

Througli  one  of  the  typographical  errors  Avhicli  happen  but 
seldom  in  the  Journal,  I  find  that  the  name  of  this  Crocus, 
referred  to  by  me  in  the  issue  of  last  week,  appeared  as 
marathoni.scuj’.  I  wrote  marathoniseus,  the  spelling  adopted  by 
Mr.  George  Maw,  but  I  find  that  the  spelling  given  by  the 
Index  Kewensis  ”  is  marathonisius.  One  of  my  correspondents, 
Avho  is  recognised  as  an  authority  upon  these  matters,  kindly 
informs  me  that  the  proper  specific  name  for  this  Crocus  should 
be  “  marathonius,”  from  Marathon,  in  Greece,  though,  of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  alter  a  name  once  given  by  a  botanist  in  this 
respect.  Probably  Heldreich’s  spelling  of  “  marathonisius  ”  will 
thus  have  to  stand. — S.  Arnott. 

Vegetable  Drying  in  Worcestershire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kiddermin.ster  Horticultural  Society  on 
Wednesday,  February  12,  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin  produced 
specimens  of  vegetables  which  had  been  dried  by  a  new  process 
at  Northington,  and  which  he  .said  had  been  submitted  to 
Government  authorities  for  inspection,  and  had  been  regarded 
as  entirely  .satisfactory.  He  mentioned  that  the  W^ar  Office  had 
to  place  verv  large  contracts  with  foreigners  for  dried  vegetables 
for  the  soldiers,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  fruit  and  vegetable  groA^'ing  districts  .such  as  those 
of  Worcestershire  that  there  should  be  some  method  of  drying, 
and  it  AA’as  now  claimed  that  the  drying  of  fmit  and  vegetables 
could  be  combined  Avith  an  improved  method  of  Hop  drying.  The 
specimens  Avere  examined  Avith  much  interest  by  the  large 
number  of  horticulturists  present. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

“The  Palm,  and  its  Uses  Commercially,”  Avas  the  subject 
given  by  Mr.  G.  SidAvell,  Sutton  Coldfield,  on  the  10th  inst. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  occupied  the  chair.  Included  in  the  .several 
kinds  of  Palms  noted  for  their  economic  properties,  the  Oil 
Palm  (Elaeis  guineensis),  and  samples  manufactured  products 
in  bottles,  also  .stearic  candles  and  palm  oil  soap  served  as 
illustrations  of  products  to  Avhich  this  Palm  is  amenable,  Avhilst 
the  Cocoa-nut  Palm  (Cocos  nucifera)  AA’as  similarly  represented 
in  the  shape  of  a  fruit  (drupe),  Avith  the  nut  enclosed,  and  such 
as  coir,  cordage,  &c.,  with  also  a  description  of  the  multifarious 
uses  afforded  by  the  Cocoa-nut.  The  edible  Cabbage  Palm 
(Areca  oleracea),  of  the  West  Indies,  Avas  also  particularly  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  discussion  that  folloAved,  reference  AA'as  made 
for  the  present  comparative  scarcity  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  suitable 
for  horticAiltural  purposes,  but  for  Avhat  reason  no  particular 
cause  AA'as  assigned.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  aa'RS  accorded  the 
lecturer. — W.  G. 

Prizes  for  an  Essay. 

Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C.,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  draws  our  attention  to  a  prominent 
class,  with  attractive  monetary  prizes  attached,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  furnished  on  page  38  of  the  schedule.  The  first 
award  carries  £5 ;  the  second  £3 ;  and  the  third  £2  (open  to  all). 
In  the  event  of  the  first  prize  essay  proving  of  particular  merit, 
the  prize  will  be  increased  to  £7.  Thus ;  “  For  the  best  essay  on 
the  lasting  qualities,  the  preservation  and  arrangement  of  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers,  foliage,  and  plants  in  a  cut  state  in  water,  in 
either  town  or  country,  and  in  the  town  distinct  from  the 
country ;  including  a  statement  of  the  conditions  of  age,  growth, 
weather,  &c.,  for,  and  the  methods  of  cutting  such  flowers,  foliage, 
and  plants,  and  their  treatment  afterwards,  so  as  to  last  well ;  a 
description  of  the  injurious  effects  of  some  on  others  when  placed 
together  in  water;  and  suggestions  as  to  their  arrangement  so 
as  to  show  them  to  the  best  advantage,  having  regard  both  to 
economy  and  beauty.”  The  prizegivers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Martin  White,  Balruddery,  Dundee,  both  of  whom  are  famous  in 
the  North  for  their  love  of  gardening  and  flowers.  In  his  letter 
Mr.  Thomson  adds :  “  If  there  is  good  results  from  this  competi¬ 
tion,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Martin  White  will  go  on  to  prove  a  good 
friend  to  horticulture.”  He  has,  indeed,  signified  his  intention 
to  offer  considerably  increased  prizes  next  year,  in  the  event  of 
the  competition  this  year  being  well  taken  up  and  proving  useful. 
Each  essay  must  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  motto,  and  enclosing  the  competitor’s 
name  and  address.  All  essays  for  this  competition  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  August  1,  1902.  The 
prizewinning  essays  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Society.  The 
secretary’s  address  is  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 


Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society, 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  above  is  published,  show¬ 
ing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £18  8s.  6d.  The  exhibition  for  1902  will 
be  held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on 
July  30  and  31.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Cartwright  finds  he  is 
unable  to  continue  the  management  of  the  society,  and  Mr. 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  has  at  the  special  request 
of  the  committee,  again  kindly  undertaken  this  task  for  1902, 
but  only  upon  the  consideration  that  Mr.  W.  Parton,  jun.,  of 
King’s  Heath,  has  promised  to  take  up  the  Avork  in  1903. 

Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 

The  annual  report  for  1901  (southern  section)  has  come  to  us  , 
from  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading.  Tliis  shoAvs  a  balance  in  hand  of  £21  13s.  6d.,  as 
against  £19  17s.  6d.  last  year.  Eleven  new  members  joined 
during  last  year.  To  ensure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
society,  it  noAv  remains  for  the  members  to  bring  in  neAv  recruits 
to  fill  the  vacancies  that  must  inevitably  occur  eAmry  season. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  hold  an  election  of  the  best 
variety  of  Auriculas  and  Primulas,  noAV'  that  a  list  of  the  Avinning 
floAvers  is  published  in  the  annual  report,  this  being  considered 
the  best  and  most  reliable  guide  to  refer  to. 

Our  Farm  Page. 

The  Editor  invites  the  attention  of  nurserymen  and  horticul¬ 
turists  AA'ho  produce  crops  for  market  to  the  citations  furnished 
this  week  in  our  Home  Farm  Page  in  the  article  entitled  “  Exces¬ 
sive  Raihvay  Rates.”  The  grievance  is  no  neAv  one.  What  is 
surprising  is  that  a  remedy  should  not  have  been  attempted  (or 
shall  we  say  extended?)  long  ago.  We  agree  that  AA'ater  transit 
is  not  nearly  so  costly  as  by  rail,  and  that  some  of  the  raihvay 
companies  show  a  desire  to  assist  producers ;  yet,  AA'ith  cheapened 
rates,  hoAV  greatly  could  rural  industries  be  stimulated !  The 
companies  Avould  lose  nothing  (rather  the  opposite  eventually), 
and  both  producer  and  consumer  would  benefit. 

Who  can  Sketch  a  Garden  Plan  ? 

The  question  is  addressed  to  under  gardeners  only.  Sir  John 
Gilmour,  Bart.,  of  Montrave,  N.B.,  through  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  is  offering  two  prizes — a  first  of  £3  and 
second  of  £2,  the  society  providing  a  third  of  £1 — for  a  sketch- 
plan  of  a  garden.  Money  prizes  are  generally  more  satisfactory 
than  medals,  yet  we  remember  hoAV  keen  w’ere  the  competitions 
for  the  medals  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  inducements 
were  furnished  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  We 
hear  that  a  number  of  under  gardeners  are  busy  preparing  plans 
for  the  present  competition.  The  experience  gained  we  know 
will,  during  life,  be  reflected  upon  with  feelings  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction.  Vide  pages  22  and  23  of  the  R.C.H.S.  schedule. 

Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  at  a  Corporation  Saturday  Evening  Lecture, 
Professor  F.  O.  BoAver,  of  Glasgow  University,  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens.  Before  proceeding  with  his  subject  proper,  he  re¬ 
marked,  first,  that  an  exhaustive  collection  of  plants  and  shrubs 
placed  together,  as  far  as  practice  would  allow,  in  their  different 
natural  orders,  and,  second,  that  all  should  be  correctly 
named,  was  his  definition  of  what  a  botanic  garden  ought 
to  be.  A  library,  laboratory,  and  museum  were  required  to  sus-  • 
tain  it  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  these  were  not  in 
GlasgoAV,  and  he  had  not  very  bright  expectations  of  them  being 
added,  either.  He  gave  a  short  but  clear  description  of  the 
Gardens  from  their  beginning  in  1818  till  1841,  during  which 
time  they  were  “  second  to  none  ”  in  Britain  or  even  in  Europe. 
Sir  William  Hooker  was  then  responsible,  and  that,  he  said, 
explained  the  reason  of  their  prosperity.  From  the  year  1841, 
when  Sir  William  left  for  Kew,  till  1881,  the  Gardens  gradually 
fell  back,  when  the  Corporation  stepped  in  and  relieved  the 
company  from  their  difficulties.  He  thought  that  too  many 
duplicates  of  plants  were  grown  in  the  Gardens  at  the  present 
time,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  did 
not  think  it  a  proper  place  for  an  annual  display  of  Chrys- 
nathemums,  as  has  been  held  of  late  years.  He  hoped  and 
expected  that  more  attention  would  be  given  to  the  botanical 
side,  rather  than  to  the  growing  of  plants  and  flowers  for  orna¬ 
mentation,  under  Mr.  Whitten’s  charge.  Throughout  the 
lecture,  limelight  views  were  shoAvn  of  a  tropical  botanic  garden 
in  Java,  an  American  botanic  garden,  Kew  Gardens,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  GlasgoAv  Botanic  Gardens. — A.  B. 
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Hardy  Aonflals. 

In  the  list  of  hardy  annuals  which  follow  I  have  selected 
those  which  are  adapted  for  supplying  quantities  of  cut  flowers 
suitable  for  tall  glasses  or  vases.  And  tO'  those  gardeners  who 
have  to  supply  quantities  of  cut  flowers  my  remarks  will  apply 
more  directly.  By  many  growers  annuals  arO  considered  to  be 
so  cheap  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  one  can 
surely  claim  on  behalf  of  annuals  a  good  display  of  flowers  during 
the  summer  montlis,  with  labour  and  expense  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  reduced  to  a  minimum  compared  with  such  as  bedding 
plante.  I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  labour  and  expense 
are  important  factors  in  gardening.  The  ground  intended  for 
annuals  should  be  deeply  dug  and  thoroughly  manured  the 
previous  autumn.  The  end  of  March  is  a  good  time  for  sowing 
the  seed,  if  the  ground  is  dry  and  in  a  workable  condition. 
Annuals  may  be  grown  in  bold  clumps  or  lines.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  matter  in  the  culture  of  annuals  is  early  thinning.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  success.  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  start  thinning 
when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high,  and  keep  thinning  the 
plants  as  they  touch  each  other  until  you  have  them  the  necessary 
distance  apart.  By  doing  so  you  build  up  a  sturdy  growth,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  final  thinning  it  causes  no  disturbance  to 
the  soil  and  roots  of  the  permanent  plants.  In  gardens  exposed 
to  the  westerly  winds  it  will  be  necessary  to  stake  the  Cornflowers 
and  the  last  three  in  my  list :  — Lavatera  rosea  splendens,  3ft ; 
Lavatera  alba  splendens,  3ft;  Cornflower,  blue  and  white,  3ft; 
Malope,  red,  whit&,  and  rose,  2ft;  Lupinus  hybridus  atrococ- 
cineus,  2ifc ;  C'arkia,  Sutton’s  Crimson,  2ft;  Clarkia,  Sutton’s 
*  Salmon,  2it  ;  Godetia,  Sutton’s  Double  Rose,  2ft. 

The  last  two  annuals  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  evei'y  garden 
where  long  sprays  of  delicate-coloured  flowers  are  in  demand. — 
W,  Keay,  St.  Aud^’ews,  N.B. 


Apricot  Blossom  Protectors. 

Regarding  a  recent  inquiry  anent  frigi  domo  canvas  for  the 
protection  of  Apricot  or  other  wall-trained  fruit  trees  when  in 
flower,  I  may  say  that  the  curtains  as  employed  at  Weston  House 
(see  page  o3o  last  volume)  for  walls  about  14ft  high  measured 
12ft  by  12ft,  though  a  lesser  depth  would  answer  as  well.  They 
were  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  B.  Eddy  and  Son, 
Torleven  Works,  Porthleven,  Cornwall,  whose  advertisement  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  would  be  of  considerable  service  to 
grownrs  of  fruit  trees,  also  to  those  requiring  other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
tective  material  in  the  way  of  canvas,  netting,  &c.  The  material 
can  be  had  in  widths  of  six,  nine,  and  twelve  feet  respectively,  at 
2s.,  3s.,  and  4s.  per  yard  run.  The  firm  named  can  supply  the 
12ft  by  12ft  curtains  joined  up  in  pieces  at  12s.  Carpet  binding 
was  sewn  along  the  top  side  of  the  curtains.  To  render  the 
wire  by  which  the  curtains  are  hung  as  taut  as  possible  screw- 
pins  were  attached  to  one  or  both  ends  of  the  wire,  and  finished 
with  a  “nut.”  This  is  the  neatest  and  best  mode,  and  by 
attaching  hooks  instead  of  rings  to  the  curtains,  the  wires  never 
need  be  detached.  But  in  the  case  of  iron  rods  for  the  curtains 
either  may  be  used,  as  one  end  of  the  eyed  rod  can  be  readily 
lifted  from  its  hooked  bracket.  Each  end  of  the  curtain  should 
also  be  furnished  w'ith  tape  loops  for  attaching  it  to  the  poles 
slightly  sunk-into  the  ground,  and  the  ton  end  fastened  beneath 
the  coping  of  the  wall.  When  the  curtains  are  not  required  to 
be  kept  drawn  over  the  trees  they  can  be  easily  tied  to  the 
sloping  poles.  There  are,  of  course,  many  expedients  employed 
for  the  protection  of  wail  fruit  trees  against  frost  when  in  flower, 
but,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  nothing  surpasses,  both 
for  efficiency  and  durability;  either  frigi  domo  (a  woollen  fabric) 
on  the  somewhat  cheaper  and  equally  durable  matter,  Hessian 
canvas ;  and  both  of  which,  with  ordinary  care,  will  last  service¬ 
able  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  I  have,  however,  a 
preiudice  in  favour  of  frigi  donro,  and  it  is  so  far  permissible 
to  the  daylight  that  I  have  kept  it  stretched  over  Apricot,  Peach, 
and  Nectarine  trees  for  weeks  together  during  the  periods  of 
sharp  frosts  and  cold,  windy  weather.  By  a  judicious  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  curtains  for  the  tempering  of  cold  east  winds  durinor 
the  early  stage  of  the  expansion  of  the  foliage  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  what  is  known  as  “Peach  blister”  has  been  averted, 
more  especially,  too,  if  a  strip  of  the  canvas,  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  was  at  each  end  of  the  curtain,  or  series  of 
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the  same,  so  as  to  exclude  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  and  also 
lessen  the  strain  of  the  current  against  the  curtains.  The  coping 
of  board,  mentioned  on  page  139,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  MuiqDhy,  is  also 
very  serviceable  against  frosts. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious,  I  also  remark  that 
one  of  the  most  primitive  appliances  for  the  object  in  question 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  materials  already  mentioned,  or  other 
similar  fabrics,  fish  netting,  or  branches  of  evergreens,  such  as 
the  common  Laurels,  Spruce  Fir,  Yew,  &c.,  was  safely  used. 
Moreover,  where  a  comparatively  thick  covering  of  the  evergreens 
are  used,  and  obliged  to  be  retained  during  long  periods  of 
adverse  weather,  a  comsiderable  amount  of  discretion  is  required, 
so  as  not  to  expose  the  embryo  fruit  and  foliage  too  suddenly 
afterwards  to  cold  winds  or  cold  nights.  Otherwise,  good  crops  of 
fruit  may  be  secured  from  the  foregoing  makeshift  appliance. — 
W.  Gardiner. 


Jackdaws  Nesting. 

In  “  An  Observer’s  Notes,”  reference  was  made  to  the  date 
(February  17)  of  the  jackdaw  commencing  to  build  its  nest.  It 
may  also  be  interesting  to  remark  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  were 
observed  to  mate  and  select  a  spot  for  nesting  in  the  hollow 
broken  arm  ol  an  Elm  tree  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Harborne 
about  a  month  ago,  and,  by  certain  actions  of  the  pair,  it  is 
presumed  that  the  hen  is  sitting  at  the  present  time.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  myself  been  an  interesting  observer  of  the  pro¬ 
ceed  ngs  of  the  pa  r  in  question,  and  have  been  informed  by  the 
gravedigger  that  the  hole  in  the  broken  branch  is  so  small  and 
ueeo  that  he  wonders  how  they  managed  to  construct  the  nest, 
and  to  incubate  therein  with  ease.  The  site  has  been  located 
by  the  “  daws  ”  for  several  seasons  past,  and  it  has  been  contested 
for  as  the  “  laager”  of  house  sparrows,  but  without  avail.  Jack¬ 
daws  will  go  Gft  into  those  drainage  holes  or  openings  one  sees 
in  the  sides  of  retaining  walls  or  bridges. — W.  (1. 


Araericaii  v.  English  Chrysanlhemiim  . 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  published  in  the  Journal 
of  January  2  re  Mr.  Godfrey  and  our  American  cousins  on  the 
matter  of  Chysanthemum  raising.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  reading  Mr.  Godfrey’s  letter,  which  seems  to  have  upset  some 
of  the  American  trade  growers,  and  I  personally  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  their  exhibitions  in  the  States. 
No  doubt  their  methods  in  some  instances  are  better  than  ours. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  that,  I  wull  admit;  but  when 
it  comes  to  seedling  varieties  (not  sports)  I  think  the  British 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  raised  during  the  last  ten  years  com¬ 
pare  very  favourably  with  any  we  get  from  the  United  States 
or  America.  Taking  into  consideration  the  climate,  then,  I  think 
w'e  hold  our  own.  In  the  first  place  our  climate  is  very  bad  for 
saving  the  seed,  and  there  are  not  so  many  trade  growers  saving 
seen  in  England  as  there  are  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  Mr. 
Godfrey  is  the  only  one  in  England  that  saves  seed  to  any  extent ; 
the  other  British  raisers  are  gardeners  in  private  service.  If  we 
carefully  look  over  our  list  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties 
we  can  find  good  varieties  of  both,  standing  the  test  of  time,  such 
as  Mrs.  Weeks,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  and 
numerous  others;  also  such  incurveds  as  C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Mrs.  Egan.  When  one  stops  to  think,  I, 
for  my  part,  cannot  quite  see  where  the  American  raisers  pass 
us  quite  as  they  try  to  make  out.  I  consider  our  standard  of 
excellence  quite  equal  tn  theirs,  if  not  a  little  better ;  for  it  is 
some  years  now  since  I  have  seen  a  really  good  new  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  come  from  America.  If  our  raisers  will  continue  to 
send  out  only  good  varieties  (not  too  many  in  a  season)  I  think 
we  shall  still  hold  our  own.  I  also  notice  Mr.  Totty  says  if  we 
get  one  good  one  out  of  twenty  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  I 
must  differ  there,  for  if  I  buy  in  twenty  new  varieties  in  a  season 
I  should  certainly  expect  more  than  one  good  one.  Take,  for 
instance,  some  of  the  British-raised  seedlings  of  last  season — 
George  Carpenter,  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorneycroft, 
Nellie  Southam,  Louisa  Giles,  Frank  Hammond,  Ralph  Hatton, 
May  Bell,  and  othei's  that  are  good;  and  what  of  these?  Then, 
again,  what  of  the  magnificent  varieties  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Co.,  mostly  raised  by  Mr.  Pockett?  Then  ive  have 
Messrs.  Brunning  and  Kerslake ;  also  again  this  season  some 
grand  varieties  from  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Weeks,  Molyneux,  Ac. 
No,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  it  is  America  now  that  is  being  met  and 
passed  by  the  English  raisers.  One  other  remark  I  should  like 
to  make  in  respect  to  showing  them  with  oft  or  Gft  of  stem.  I 
notice  now  the  English-raised  varieties  are  very  dwarf,  plenty 
of  them  only  about  4ft  or  5ft  in  height.  I  don’t  think  our  home 
raisers  need  hlush,  as  our  cousin,  Mr.  Totty,  thinks  we  ought  to. 
—A.  W.  T. 
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Connty  Conncil  Gardening  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  Martin,  Horticultural 
Instructor  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council,  a  report  (already 
printed  in  the  “  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press  ”)  of  the  crops 
grown  in  the  County  Council  Garden  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1901.  It  is  as  follows  ; — “To  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council.  Gentlemen, — 
I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  upon  some  of  the  crops 
grown  in  the  County  Council  Garden  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1901. 

Strawberries— Raspberries— Currants— Gooseberries— Grapes. 

“  Out  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  Strawberries  grown.  Royal 
Sovereign  may  be  safely  considered  the  best  for  those  who  have 
only  a  limited  space,  or  require  but  one  variety ;  it  is  a  sure 
cropper,  solid  fruit  of  good  flavour,  and  stands  the  c'imate  well. 
Beds  require  renewing  after  three  years  ;  if  left  longer  the  fruit 
produced  will  be  very  small. 

“  Raspberries  have  done  well  this  season,  and  under  proper 
cultivation  are  a  most  profitable  fruit  to  grow ;  unlike  many 
other  crops  the  supply  scarcely  ever  exceeds  the  demand.  Island 
fruit  growers  will  do  well  to  observe  this.  Grown  side  by  side 
with  twelve  other  varieties.  Superlative  has  proved  to  be 
■superior  in  every  respect — intending  cultivators  should  not  fail 
to  include  this  variety  in  their  selection.  The  total  yield  of 
fruit  from  the  bed  83ft  long  by  17ft  wide  was  l^cwt.  Those 
who  grow  for  market  will  find  there  is  very  little  demand  for 
yellow  fruit.  Currants  which  have  done  best  are  Baldwin’s 
Black,  Black  Champion,  and  Lee’s  Prolific.  Of  red  varieties 
the  most  profitable  were  Raby  Castle  and  Fay’s  Prolific.  White 
varieties  are  most  useful  for  dessert,  but  are  not  in  great  request 
on  the  market. 

“  Out  of  some  thirty  varieties  of  Gooseberries  tested  under 
the  same  conditions,  Whinham’s  Industry  (red)  and  Whitesmith 
{white)  may  be  safely  relied  upon  for  market  or  other  purposes. 
All  should  be  grown  on  trees  with  from  9in  to  1ft  leg  to  produce 
clean  fruit,  and  also  to  assist  cleaning  the  land. 

“  Out  of  six  varieties  of  Grapes  grown  in  an  intermediate 
structure,  Frankenthal  Hamburgh  and  Black  Hamburgh  were 
the  most  prolific.  It  being  the  first  year  of  fruiting,  each  of 
those  varieties  produced  131b  of  fruit  on  3ft  Gin  of  rod. 

Tomatoes— Onions— Celery. 

“  Tomatoes  have  been  grown  largely  in  the  garden,  both 
inside  and  out.  For  early  work  inside  they  were  grown  in 
very  narrow  boxes  similar  to  a  trough,  each  plant  being  allowed 
about  one  square  foot  of  soil ;  results  very  satisfactory.  At 
the  commencement  of  ripening  we  gathered  over  401b  of  fruit 
in  fourteen  days  from  twenty-four  plants ;  varieky.  Free  Setter. 
For  successional  crops  inside,  Sutton’s  Best  of  All,  Perfection, 
and  Earliest  of  All  were  grown ;  all  did  well,  but  Best  of  All 
proved  the  most  useful,  producing  smooth,  sizeable,  heavy  fruit. 
Perfection  is  a  good  exhibition  Tomato,  producing  well-developed 
fruits  just  under  lib  each,  but  far  too  large  for  market  purposes. 
Earliest  of  All  does  great  service  in  any  collection,  as  it  matures 
quickly,  though  the  first  fruits  are  slightly  corrugated,  but  at 
the  second  and  third  truss  smooth  and  even  fruits  are  produced. 
My  experience  proves  that  root  restriction  is  far  preferable  to 
planting  out  in  borders  for  early  w'ork.  The  number  of  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  were  about  200,  planted  2ft  from  plant 
to  plant  and  3ft  from  row  to  row  ;  part  were  planted  as  early 
as  April  27,  the  second  batch  on  May  11,  and  the  remainder 
on  June  6.  The  earliest  planted  grew  to  the  height  of  6ft, 
fruiting  well  to  the  top,  proving  that  plants  grown  from  the 
first,  sturdy  and  well  hardened,  may  be  planted  out  much  earlier 
than  many  imagine.  The  total  weight  of  fruit  from  all  Tomato 
plants  grown  in  the  garden  amounted  to  about  lOcwt.  Both 
the  varieties.  Free  Setter  and  The  Cropper,  did  remarkably 
well  in  the  open;  also  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All.  Very  little 
artificial  watering  was  resorted  to,  but  mulching  played  a  pro¬ 
minent  part,  bringing  the  roots  to  the  surface,  producing  steady 
growth,  and  in  a  higher  temperature. 

“  About  twelve  or  fourteen  varieties  of  autumn  sown  Onions 
were  tested,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  a  large 
percentage  running  away  to  seed,  and  the  bad  keeping  qualities 
of  others,  my  advice  to  those  who  have  the  convenience,  is  to 
»ow  vei^i^  early  in  the  spring  instead  of  in  boxes,  and  transplant 
in  April. 

“  Celery  of  the  two  well-known  varieties,  Sandringham 
White  and  Major  Clarke’s  Red,  were  grown  in  double  rows, 
sown  early,  and  brought  on  in  boxes;  excellent  sticks  were 
produced,  which  soon  found  a  ready  sale.  No  liquid  watering 
was  done,  but  basic  slag  and  superphosphate  applied  to  the 
land  at  planting  time. 

Chrysanthemums  and  Begonias. 

“  Early  flowering  varieties  planted  in  the  shrub  border  were 
a  great  success,  filling  a  gap  just  as  all  other  outside  varieties 


of  flowers  were  on  the  decline.  Queen  of  the  Earlies  (white)> 
and  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies  (yellow)  were  excellent.  Notore 
Groiz  (a  fashionable  pink).  Ivy  Spark  (yellow),  and  Ambrc^ 
Thomas  (bronze),  all  grown  on  the  natural  system  without  dis¬ 
budding,  make  useful  decorative  material  for  amateurs,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  flowers  open  long  before  the  early  frosts  appear . 
Over  100  autumn  flowering  varieties  were  grown  in  pots  in  about 
fifty  distinct  sorts,  part  on  the  exhibition  style,  part  on  the 
dwarfing  or  grouping  system,  and  the  remainder  ori  the_  decora¬ 
tive  principle  without  disbudding.  The  selection  included 
Japanese,  Japanese  incurved,  incurved,  and  a  few  of  the  spider¬ 
web  section.  Propagated  in  January,  and  potted  on  into  Gin 
pots  the  first  week  in  March  and  stood  in  the  open  air,  they 
withstood  13deg  of  frost  several  nights  in  succession,  proving 
that  good  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  plants  grown  much 
hardier  than  is  often  the  case.  The  much-dreaded  rust  appeared 
in  the  collection  the  first  week  in  September,  first  attacking  the 
variety  Hairy  Wonder;  as  the  plants  continued  to  ripen  and 
mature  it  began  to  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  collection. 
Various  remedies  were  tried  to  eradicate  the  pest,  but  none 
proved  absolutely  effectual,  nor  could  be  considered  a  success. 
I  hope  to  report  further  upon  this  later  on._  One  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  fungus  is  that  the  individual  flowers  do 
not  appear  to  he  in  the  least  injured  by  it,  only  the  foliage. 
For  instance,  the  variety  upon  which  it  first  appeared  and  played 
such  havoc  produced  well-developed  flowers  of  that  particular 
variety.  Late  spring  propagation  I  be'ieve  to  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  amateur  and  cottager,  for  small  greenhouse  or 
window  work,  and  confined  to  a  Gin  pot;  excellent  flowers  were 
grown  in  this  way. 

“  We  have  at  present  a  small  batch  of  the  fast  becoming 
popular  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias  just  coming  into  flower; 
invaluable  for  winter  work  where  an  intermediate  temperature 
cm  be  maintained.  Should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring. 

Fruit  Trees. 

“  Fruit  trees  at  this  season  of  the  year  should  be  treated  in 
some  way  to  prevent  the  ravages  by  various  insect  pests,  which 
otherwise  do  considerable  mischief.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  waah  known  as 
caustic  alkali  wash,  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
Dissolve  lib  of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  water,  then  lib  of 
crude  potash  in  water ;  when  both  have  dissolved  mix  the  two 
well  together,  then  add  fib  of  agricultural  treacle,  stir  well, 
and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  ten  gallons.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  spraying  the  trees,  as  the  wash  has  a  burning  effect  on  the 
skin. — C.  Martin,  Horticultural  Instructor.” 


Some  Typical  Gardens. 

II.— The  Rectory. 

There  is  a  mystic  bond  that  unites  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  with  horticulture.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  every  country  parsonage  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  is 
largely  accountable  for  t,  because  gardening  provides  a 
pleasant  means  of  entertainment  for  the  cultured  mind.  At 
any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  parsons  as  a  whole  are  a 
family  of  gardeners.  Many  of  them  are  specialists,  and  their 
names  are  well  known  as  champions  of  the  Rose,  the 
Daffodil,  the  Dahlia,  and  many  another  flower.  Lest  I  should 
be  misunderstood,  let  me  state  here  that  my  typical  rector 
is  not  a  specialist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  he 
is  a  gardener  all  the  same,  possessing  a  true  love  for  horti¬ 
culture  in  its  highest  sense,  and  treating  his  garden  as 
something  belonging  to  his  church  and  his  parish,  almosi 
as  much  as  to  himself. 

There  is  an  air  of  natural  seclusion  about  the  rectory. 
From  the  road  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  belt  of 
evergreens,  and  a  modest  pair  of  gates  set  in  the  wall.  You 
might  pass  by  a  score  of  times  without  knowing  that  there 
was  a  habitation  inside  ;  but  by  entering  through  the  gate 
and  following  a  narrow,  winding  walk  you  find  yourself  at 
the  front,  which,  to  use  an  Irish  expression,  is  situated  at 
the  back.  A  well-trodden  path  leads  from  the  front  door, 
through  the  shrubbery,  by  the  end  of  the  kitchen  garden,  to 
a  little  wicket  gate  which  opens  into  the  churchyard,  and 
then  it  meanders  on  again  between  the  moss-covered  tomb¬ 
stones  to  the  little  door  opening  into  the  vestry.  That  is 
the  rector’s  walk.  Few  people  but  he  and  the  members  of 
his  household  use  it,  and  so  long  has  the  good  man  trodden 
it,  that  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  may  be  faintly  discerned 
all  the  way. 
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I  cannot  describe  the  architecture  of  the  rectory,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  there  have  been  so  many 
little  bits  stuck  on  from  time  to  time  that  the  original  is 
almost  lost ;  and  then  the  whole  front  and  the  verandah  is 
such  a  mass  of  creepers  and  trailing  plants  that  the  work  of 
the  builder  is  hidden.  But  it  is  a  homely  spot.  The  roof 
is  rambling  and  low,  the  windows  overlook  the  lawn,  and 
a  piece  of  glebe  land  beyond,  and  a  peep  through  the  glass 
doors,  which  seem  made  to  stand  open,  reveals  an  interior 
as  homely  and  comfortable  as  a  house  can  well  be.  The 
rector  is  proud  of  his  garden,  but  it  is  not  a  selfish  pride. 
On  certain  days  the  gates  are  thrown  open,  and  a  welcome 
is  extended  to  every  person  in  the  parish,  without  regard 


to  sect  or  creed.  Curious  things  have  hap 
occasions.  Men  who  held  aloof  from  churc 
see  the  rectory  garden,  and,  when  chatting  a 


Dened  on  these 
1  have  gone  to 
)out  his  flowers 


provides  the  flowers  that  are  placed  by  sorrowing 
patishoners  oq  fn-shly  made  mounds  in  God’s-acre  close: 
by  if  they  have  neither  garden  nor  flowers  of  their  own. 

You  wonder  why  the  rector  grows  great  masses  of  certain 
conspicuous  flowers — white  Lilies,  scarlet  Zinnias,  and 
others.  You  need  not  wonder  long  ;  they  are  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  old  church  on  festive  and  holy  days.  About  this 
the  gardener  has  a  grievance  of  his  OAvn.  Not  a  serious  one, 
perhaps,  but  the  rector  will  insist  on  encroaching  further 
and  further  on  the  vegetable  domain  for  his  flowers,  that 
the  old  man  runs  his  fingers  distractedly  through  his  scanty 
grey  hair,  and  wonders  “  where  th’  parson  thinks  he’s  goin’ 
to  grow  stuff  for  th’  kitchen  when  every  inch  of  th’  garden  is 
full  o’  flowers.” 

Now  and  then  little  notes  are  sent  out  to  interested 
parishioners  when  there  is  anything  special  in  flower,  and 


the  owner  has  led  up  to  the  matter  dearest  to  his  heart,  and 
the  following  Sabbath  one  more  seat  in  the  old  church  has 
found  a  tenant. 

In  the  absence  of  the  rector  a  walk  through  the  garden 
is  destitute  of  a  great  charm,  but  with  him  it  is  a  treat.  He 
is  no  greenhouse  gardener,  and  the  whole  glass  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  a  single  structure  that  was  erected  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  grey-headed  factotum  who  looks  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  digs  the  graves,  tolls  the  bell,  and  sounds  the 
“  A  mens  ”  in  the  neighbouiing  church.  I  have  said  that 
the  rector  is  no  specialist ;  nor  is  he,  unless  it  be  that  he 
makes  a  speciality  of  many  things,  for  his  ideas  are  m 
broad  as  his  religious  views.  He  loves  his  flowers  for  their 
own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  put. 
The  village  maiden  about  to  tie  the  sacred  knot  at  the  altar 
in  the  church  has  only  to  ask  for  the  needful  for  her  bouquet 
and  she  receives.  In  the  same  way  the  rectory  garden  ! 


those  are  the  times  to  find  the  rector’s  enthusiasm  at  its 
height.  Like  many  a  brother  of  the  cloth,  the  old  gentleman 
has  a  weakness  for  Roses,  and  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden 
is  devoted  to  them.  No  bloom  from  his  plants  has  ever 
graced  a  show  board,  but  the  rector’s  collection  is  no  ordinary 
one.  He  knows  every  flower  by  name,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  watches  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  of  a  new 
variety  marks  him  as  a  rosarian.  Up-to-date  he  is  in  regard 
to  Roses,  but  without  discarding  the  older  loves.  When  a 
new  variety  arrives  room  has  to  be  made  for  it,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  doing  away  Avith  an  old  friend ;  and  this  is 
the  gardener’s  bone  of  contention.  Just  AA^hen  the  Roses 
are  in  flower  the  parson  arranges  for  the  annual  school  treat, 
on  Avhich  occasion  the  garden  is  public  property  ;  and  while 
the  youngsters  are  enjoying  their  games  in  the  field  in  front, 
the  rector  may  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  his  Roses,  Avith  a 
crowd  of  fathers  and  mothers  round  him,  preaching  a  sermon 
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from  Nature  that  is  listened 'to  as  eagerly  as  any  of  his 
discourses  in  church. 

Dreariness  is  almost  unknown  in  the  rectory  garden.  In 
the  winter  it  is,  of  course,  more  gloomy  than  usual,  but 
even  then  there  is  a  brightness  about  the  berries  on  the 
Holly  trees  in  the  shrubberies,  and  the  tree  of  Crataegus 
pyracantha  that  covers  one  end  of  the  house.  But  as  soon  as 
Nature  allows  it,  young  green  growths  appear  above  the 
ground  in  a  score  of  spots,  and,  in  due  course,  the  rectory 
garden  is  a  place  of  nodding  Daffodils.  They  form  one  of 
the  good  man’s  loves,  and  his  collection  is  a  comprehensive 
one.  The  simple  Snowdrops  mark  the  opening  of  the  floral 
year,  and  the  garden  is  never  dull  after  that.  Annuals, 
herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums  — 
they  all  have  a  place  in  the  garden,  a  little  jumbled  up, 
maybe,  and  perhaps  the  critic  would  say  overcrowded,  but 
the  rector  says  that  he  does  not  profess  to  be  a  gardener, 
and  the  old  man  who  acts  in  that  capacity  excuses  himself 
on  the  grounds  that  he  cannot  have  his  orvn  way.  “  Ah ! 
the  garden  would  be  a  place  of  Cabbages  and  Potatoes  only 
if  you  could,”  is  the  rector’s  reply,  and  the  discussion  ends. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  factotum  may  be  said  to  rule, 
and  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  when  the  rector  took  a  fancy 
to  Cactus  Dahlias,  because,  in  spite  of  protests  and  threats 
of  resignation,  he  would  insist  on  gi owing  them  on  the 
border  that  for  years  had  been  sacred  to  early  Potatoes.  But 
the  master  had  his  way,  and  his  collection  is  the  envy  of 
every  Dahlia  grower  in  the  parish.  At  least  it  was,  but 
some  of  his  best  varieties  are  dispersed  about,  and  may  be 
seen  in  several  other  gardens  in  the  district.  In  most  things 
he  has  confidence  in  the  gardener,  but  cannot  trust  him  with 
labelling  the  Dahlias^  so  the  rector  do?s_it  himself;  and 
when  the  frost  has  put  an  end  to  the  flowers  in  the  autumn 
master  and  man  may  be  seen  busily  employed  in  taking  up 
the  tubers  and  storing  them  inside  the  capacious  barn  that 
provides  room  for  everything  that  has  to  be  stored,  and  then 
is  not  half  full. 

I  am  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the  old  rambling, 
timber-built  structure  near  the  rectory.  It  is  the  ancient 
tithe  barn,  where  the  tenth  sheaf  of  the  farmer’s  corn  used 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  days  when  these  dues  were  paid 
in  kind.  That  order  of  things  has  passed  away,  but  the 
barn  remains,  thanks  to  its  sturdy  timbers  and  repeated 
coatings  of  tar,  and  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  storehouse 
for  the  Dahlia  tubers  and  other  produce  from  the  garden. 

There  are  fruit  trees  in  the  rectory  garden,  but  never 
much  fruit  if  the  gardener’s  test'mony  be  correct ;  and  he 
says  “it’s  all  on  account  o’  them  dratted  b’rds  that  pick  the 


buds  from  the  bushes  and  devour  the  fruit  afore  it’s  ripe  ; 
but  it’s  no  use  o’  talkin’  to  th’  parson.”  This  is  another  of 
the  Old  gardener’s  wondes,  and  when  you  walk  round  with 
the  rector  in  the  summer  he  will  peer  into  the  branches  of 
an  espalier  Apple  tree,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  you  a  fine  fruit,  but  it  is  only  to  reveal  the  presence  of 
a  iittle  bird’s  nest.  He  loves  the  feathered  tribe  even  to 
the  mischievous  sparrow,  and  smiles  when  the  gardener 
complains  of  the  damage  they  do.  “Never  mind,  John,  we 
won’t  destroy  them,”  is  the  reply  which  affords  little  comfort 
to  the  gardener,  who  does  not  share  his  employer’s  sympathy. 
But  the  birds  add  some  charm  to  the  garden,  particularly  in 
the  spring,  when  the  song  thrush  welcomes  the  dawn  from 
some  tree  top,  or,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  copse 
and  garden  ring  with  the  sweet,  thrilling  music  of  the. 
nightingale. 

Such  is  the  rectory  garden,  such  is  the  rector  himself. 
The  former  is  old-fashioned,  the  latter  belongs  to  an  ancient 
school — simple,  conscientious,  sympathetm,  and  loveabl?. 
Pei  haps  you  know  such  a  garden  and  such  a  man.  Examples 
of  the  former  exist  in  many  a  country  village,  and,  happily, 
parsons  of  the  type  described  are  not  unplentiful.  Long 
may  he  live,  for  there  will  be  a  day  of  real  mourning  in  the 
parish  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers  and  the  rectory  garden  knows  him  no  more. — 
A  British  Kustic. 


The  Construction  of  Glass  Ranges. 


On  three  of  our  pages  this  week  we  bring  to  notice  by  means; 
of  illustrations,  forms  of  conservatory  and  hothouse  construction 
that  commend  themselves  from  various  pioints  of  view.  On 
page  169  will  be  seen  the  architectural  character  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington,  in  building  two 
adjacent  conseiwatorfes  to  a  iireviously  existmg  structure  in  the 
Public  Park  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Then,  on  other  pages 
(170  and  171)  are  shown  respectively  the  interior  arrangement 
and  heating  apparatus  of  the  range  of  glass  homses  newly  erected’ 
bv  the  same  firm  for  the  Horticultural  College  authorities  at 
Swanley,  in  Kent.  The  general  idea  of  the  Swanley  range  is  that 
everything  is  so  compact,  and  there  only  being  two  outside  doors, 
no  heat  is  lost,  as  is  the  case  with  doors  ouening  to  the  outside 
atmosphere  in  the  ordmai-y  way.  The  boiler  which  heats  the 
range  is  a  Terminal-end  Chatsworth,  fitted  with  two  6-inch  cross 
tubes,  having  an  actual  heating  capacity  of  2,100ft  of  4-inch  pipe. 


Ground  Plan,  showing  interior  arrangement  of  Range  figured  on  page  171. 
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(The  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  4-inch  piping 
in  the  range  re¬ 
quired  to  be  heated 
is  1,900ft.)  All 
the  pipe  joints  are 
made  witli  very 
best  indiarubber 
rings,  and  are 
found  to  answer 
admirably.  These 
are  an  advantage 
over  the  ordinary 
rust  joint,  as  they 
can  be  taken  to 
pieces  at  any  time 
if  required.  Each 
hot  water  circula¬ 
tion  is  properly 
controlled  by 
valves,  so  that  the 
heat  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  a  nicety. 

All  the  roof  and 
side  ventilators 
are  worked  by 
simultaneous  iron 
gearing,  with  levers 
placed  in  the  most 
convenient  posi¬ 
tions.  The  iron 
staging  is  of 
Richardson  and 
Co.’s  special  con¬ 
struction,  w  i  t  h 
angle  iron  running 
all  round,  sup¬ 
ported  upon  cast- 
iron  legs  of  good 
pattern ;  the  tops 

of  the  stages  are  formed  with  galvanised  corrugated  sheets 
specially  made  for  the  purpose,  with  corrugations. 

The  plans,  however,  speak  in  their  own  favour.  The  idea  of 
having  only  two  doors  for  ingress  or  exit,  and  the  houses  all  so 
compact,  may  be  designated  as  uncommon,  if  not  altogether  new, 
and  on  this  account  should  prove  interesting  to  those  who  con¬ 
template  building  on  an  economical  plan.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Eason  Wilkinson,  principal  of  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College, 
that  the  houses  are  now  being  properly  stocked,  and  a  formal 
terrace  garden  is  being  laid  out  from  the  front  of  them  down  to 
the  Rose  garden  that  was  planted  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 
It  niay  interest  old  students  to  know  that  the  old  Mushroom 
houses  running  by  the  wall  in  front  of  the  vineries,  peacheries, 
and  greenhouses  have  been  renewed  and  converted  into  a  suit¬ 
able  potting-shed. 

With  reference  to  the  view  of  the  two  conservatories  and 
band  stand  erected  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.  in  Newport 
Public  Park,  we  need  only  add  that  many  other  public  parks 
throughout  the  kingdom  could  be  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  such,  or  similar,  conservatories  as  are  shown  on  page  169. 
The  new  catalogue  of  the  above  firm  may  be  had  gratis  by  all 
who  purpose  the  erection  of  glass  houses. 


A  Distinguished  Florist. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  Chirnside,  Berwickshire, 
was  announced  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  14th  inst.,  though 
the  exact  date  of  his  death  and  his  age  were  not  given  ;  but, 
seeing  that  he  and  Mr.  James  Dobbie  were  competitors  in  the 
Pansy  classes  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  Flower  Show  about  1846,  he 
must  have  reached  a  ripe  old  age.  Dr.  Stuart  had  been  an 
enthusiastic  florist  all  his  life,  and  he  was  also  an  ardent 
naturalist.  The  Pansy  was  one  of  his  earlier  loves,  but  he  pur¬ 
sued  with  considerable  ardour  the  improvement  of  other  subjects, 
and  was  tbe  raiser  of  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  a  dwarf-growing  blue- 
flowered  hybrid,  which  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat  difficult  to 
cultivate.  Of  late  years  Dr.  Stuart,  had  taken  the  Polyanthus 
in  hand,  and  especially  the  gold-laced  seotion,  and  had  been 
successful  in  raising  a  few  fine  varieties,  one  or  two  of  which  at 
least  were  named,  and  probably  distributed.  Other  hardy 
flowers  w'ere  taken  in  hand  by  him  and  successfully  cultivated 
and  improved.  But.  the  main  work  of  his  life  during  the  past 
thirty  years  was  the  development  of  the  bedding  Viola. 

Dr.  Stuart  was  most  systematic  in  all  his  efforts.  Every 
cross  he  made  was  from  carefully  selected  parents,  with  a  view 
to  definite  results.  He  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1874 
when  he  took  pollen  from  a  garden  Pan.sy  named  Blue  King,  at 


Span=roofed  Range  of  Plant  Houses  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College. 


that  time  a  popular  bedding  variety,  and  crossed  Viola  cornuta 
with  it,  a  species  the  late  Mr.  John  Wills  had  assisted  to  make 
liighly  popular.  Something  like  a  dozen  seedlings  resulted. 
They  were  all  blue  in  colour,  and  they  had  a  tufted  habit  of 
growth.  A  pink  seedling  Pansy  was  crossed  on  to  the  blue 
seedlings  ;  the  result  was  more  variety  in  colour,  but  the  same 
tufted  habit.  The  most  promising  from  this  cross  were  sent  to 
the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  an  invitation  was  sent 
by  the  raiser  to  send  the  best  of  their  productions,  in  order  to 
afford  a  test  by  comparison  as  to  how  his  seedlings  would  thrive 
in  a  southerly  clime.  When  the  plants  were  inspected  by  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  in  1875  six  First  Class  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  some  of  them.  Unfortunately 
the  names  of  these  plants  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  record  of 
plants  certificated  at  Chiswick  between  1872  and  1884. 

Later  on,  Dr.  Stuart,  was  advised  to  endeavour  to  eliminate 
the  rays  round  the  eye  of  the  flower,  but  it  was  ten  years  before 
he  found  a  perfectly  rayless  Viola  among  his  seedlings.  “  In  the 
year  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  while  walking  round  the  seed-bed, 
I  saw  what  I  had  been  seeking  for,  in  a  pure  white  rayless  self.” 
It  was  propagated  and  named  Violetta,  a  charming  miniature 
Viola,  very  hardy,  the  perfume  very  sweet,  almost  resembling 
that  of  Viola  odorata.  By  crossing  Violetta  on  to  a  white  self 
with  a  few  rays,  the  well-known  variety  Sylvia  was  obtained. 
Sylvia  cirossed  with  a  Peacock  Pansy  produced  Border  Witch,  a 
singular  flower,  which,  in  its  best  dress,  in  moist  weather,  is  very 
striking.  In  addition  Dr.  Stuart  raised  Bridal  Wreath,  Blush 
Queen,  Blue  Gown,  Florizel,  Rosea  Pallida,  and  many  others. 
The  miniature  section  was  the  creation  of  Dr.  Stuart.  He  gave 
refinement  and  high  quality  to  the  Viola,  and  the  low-spreading 
tufted  growth  was  always  favoured  by  him.  While  on  a  tour  in 
Ireland  some  years  ago  he  found  in  Connemara  a  new  species  of 
hardy  Heath,  which  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  named 
in  his  honour  Erica  Lekalis  Stuarti. — R.  D. 


An  Obserycr’s  Notes. 
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there  are  many  short 
readers  might  send. 


inUretihig  notes  our 


February  21-27. 


Plants  dbdicatbd  to  each  day. 


21 

22 

23 


Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 
Mon.  24 
Tu.  25 
Wed.  26 
Thrs.  27 


Lesser  Periwinkle  blossoms. 
Earthworms  lie  out. 
Ring-dove  coos. 

Gooseberry  leaves  open. 

Red  Currant  leaves  open. 
Alder  flowers. 

Ci'ows  commence  nesting. 


Common  Daisy. 
Apricot. 

Royal  Fern. 

Peach. 

Lesser  Periwinkle. 
Lungwort. 

Purple  Crocus. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Committees. 

1902—1903. 

The  objects  of  the  committees  are (1)  To  encourage  the 
production  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  flowers, 
decorative  plants,  and' vegetables,  by  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  merits  of  such  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  for  the 
purpose.  (2)  To  collect  and  disseminate  trustworthy  information 
respecting  the  adaptability  of  particular  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  plants  to  the  varied  conditions  of  soil,  locality,  &c.,  through¬ 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  (3)  To  report,  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  (see  “  Arrangements  ”),  on  fruits,  flowers, 
plants,  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  or  experiment,  and  on 
objects  exhibited  at  the  meetings. 


Scientific  Committee  (Established  May  5th,  186S  . 

Chairmax.— Sir  .].  D.  Hooker,  K.C.s.T.,  C.B.,  F.K.S.,  V.M.H.,  Sunningd.ale. 
Vice-Chairmen.— Fo.ster.  Sir  Micliael,  K.C.B.,  V.M.H.,  M.P.,  Sec.  R.S..  Great 
SheUord,  Gambridge ;  Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.  R.S.,  <%c.,  Mount 
Avenue,  Faling,  W.  ;  ThiselCou-Dyer,  Sir  William  1’.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S., 
Kew. 

HON.  Secretary.— Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  80,  Holland 
Park,  \V. 

Baker,  F.  J.,  A.R.C..S.,  Shipley  Hills,  Meopham. 

Baker,  J.  G..  F.K.S.,  V.  .M.H.,  3,  Cumberland  Road,  Kew. 

Balfou  ',  Prof.  I.  B.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Botardc  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Bateson,  W.,  F.R.'S.,  Merbrn  H  mie.  Grant  Chester,  Cambs. 

Bennett,  A.  W.,  F.L.S.,  0,  Park  Village  East,  N.W. 

Bennett  P  e,  .John  T.,  29,  Ashl-y  Place,  Westminster. 

Bonavia,  Dr.  E.,  Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Worthing. 

Boulger,  Protessor  G.  s..  3,  The  Vineyard,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Bowles,  E.  Augustus,  Middelton  House,  Waltham  Cross. 

Brown,  Dr.  Horace,  F.R.S.,  ,'>2,  Nevern  Square,  Kensington,  S,W. 

Burbidge  F.W.,  M.A.,  V  M.H.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin, 

Champion,  G.  C.,  Horsell,  Worthing. 

Chapman,  H.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Chittenden,  F.  .1.,  Technical  Laboratory,  Chelmsford. 

Church,  Professor  A.  H.,  M.A.,  F.R.JS.,  Shelsley,  Kew  Gardens, 

Cooke,  M.  C.,  M.A.,  Lb.D.,  53,  Ci-.lle  Road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

Darwin,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  Wychfield,  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge. 

Dod,  Rev.  C.  Wolley,  M.  A.,  V.M  H..  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Ch  shire. 

Douglas,  .Tame-',  V.M.H.,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S.,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  W. 

Duncan,  F.  Mvrtiii,  1,  Crescent  Road,  South  Park,  Reigate. 

Ellacorabe,  Rev,  Canon,  Bitton.  Bristol. 

Elwes,  H.  J..  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Colesborne,  Andoversford,  Glos. 

Engleh.  art.  Rev.  G.  H.,  M  A.,  V.M.H.,  Apple-haw,  Andover. 

Farmer,  Prof.  .1.  B.,  M  A.,  Royal  College  of  Science,  Sou  h  Kensington. 

Godman,  F.  DuCane,  F. R.S.,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

Gordon,  George.  V.M.H.,  Endsleigh,  Priory  Park,  Kew. 

Groom,  Professor  Percy,  F.L.S.,  Hollywood,  Egham. 

Hartog,  Professor,  D.Sc.,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Holmes,  E.  Morell  P’.L.S.,  Ruthven,  Sevenoaks. 

Hooper,  Cecil,  Highlands,  Swanle.v. 

Houston,  D.,  F.L.S.,  Technical  Laboratory,  Chelmsford. 

Hurst,  Captain  C.,  Burbage  Grove,  Hinckley. 

im  Thurn,  E.  F.,  C.B.,  23,  Fdwardes  Square,  Kensington,  W. 

Lindsay,  R.,  Murrayfleld,  IS  B. 

Llewelyn,  Sir  J.  T.  D.,  Bart.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergaer,  Swansea. 

Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

Massee,  George,  F.L.S.,  Gateacre,  Sandycombe  Road,  Kew. 

Mawley,  Ed.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

McLachlan,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Westview,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Michael.  A.  D..  F.L.S  ,  Cadogan  Mansions  No.  9,  Sloane  Square,  S.W. 

Morris,  D.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  D.Sc.,  Imperial  Agricultural  Deiiartment  for 
the  West  Indies,  Barbados. 

Mliller,  Hugo,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  13,  Park  .'Square  East,  Regent’s  Park. 

Murray,  George,  F.R..'s.,  Natural  Hi.-tory  Museum,  S.W. 

Newstead,  Robert,  F.E.S. ,  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester. 

Nicholson,  Geo.,  V.M.H.,  35,  Larkfield  Road,  Richmond. 

O’Brien,  James,  V.M.H.,  Harrow  on-the-Hill. 

Odell,  J.  W.,  The  Grove,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Oliver,  F.  W.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. ,  2.  The  Vale,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Plowright,  C.  B.,  F.L.S  ,  7,  King  Street,  King’s  Lynn. 

Rendle,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Natural  History  Museum,  S.W. 

Russell,  W.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D.,  34,  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

Salmon,  Ernest  S.,  Charlton  House,  Kew. 

Saunders,  Geo.  S.,  20,  Dents  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Scott,  D  H.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  The  Old  Palace,  Richmond,  S.W. 
Scott-Elliot,  Prof.  G.  F.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Ainslea,  Scotstounhill,  Renfrew* 
shire. 

Shea,  Charles  E. ,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent. 

Smith,  William  G.,  Ph.D.,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 

Smi  h,  Worthington  G.,  F.L.S.,  121,  High  Street,  Dunstable. 

Sutton,  A.W.,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S.,  Reading. 

Veitch,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  34,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 

W  ard,  Prof.  Mar.shali.  F.R.S. ,  Botanical  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 

Wilks,  Rev.  W’.,  M.A.,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

Wilson,  Geo.  F.,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Worsdell,  W.  C.,  Jodrell  Laboratory,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Worsley,  A.,  Mandeville  House,  Isleworth. 


Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Committee  (EstaUiahed  May  7th,  1838). 
Chairman. — Bunyard,  Geo.,  V.M.H.,  Maidstone,  Kent, 

Vice-Chairmen.— Balderson,  H. ,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead;  Pearson 
A.  H. ,  The  Gables,  Hucknall  Road,  Nottingham. 

Secretary. — Wright,  S.  T.,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Basham,  J.,  Faironk,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon. 

Bates,  W.,  The  Gardens,  Cross  Deep,  Twickenham. 

Beckett,  B.,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

B1  iker.  Dr.  E.  S.,  The  Cedars,  East  Grinstead. 

Cheal,  Joseph,  Lowfield,  Crawley,  .Sussex. 

Coomber,  T.,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

Crump,  W.,  V.M.H.,  MadresBeld  Court  Gardens,  Malvern 
Dean,  A.,  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kings  on,  S.W. 

Divers,  AV.  H.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 


Fruit  and  'Vegetable  Committee  (continued). 

^sling,  H.,  Hillview,  Crofi  Road,  Carshalton. 

Fyfe,  AV.,  Lockinge  Park  Gardens,  AA'antage. 

Gleeson,  M.,  AVarren  House  Gardens,  .Stanmore. 

Goodacre,  J.  H.,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby. 

Iggulden,  W.,  North  A’^iew,  Frome,  Somerset. 

J.'icques.  J.,  AVaddesdon  Manor  Gsrdens,  Aylesbury. 

Keif,  Geo.,  The  Gardens,  South  A'^illa,  Regent’s  Park,  N.AA’. 

Lane,  Fred.  Q.,  Berkhamsted. 

Markham,  H.,  VA’rotham  Park  Gardens,  High  Barnet. 

Mclndoe,  James,  V.M.H.,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough. 

Miles,  G.  T. ,  VVycomb  Abbey  Gardens,  High  AVycomb. 

Mortimer,  S.,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey. 

Nix,  Charles  G.  A.,  Ti  gate,  Crawley. 

Norman,  G.,  V.M.H. ,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Parker,  R.,  Goodwood  Gardens,  Chichester. 

Pone,  W.,  Highclere  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Poupar’  ,  AA’.,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham. 

Reynolds,  G.,  'I'he  Gardens.  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  AV. 

Rivers,  H.  Somers,  .sawbridgeworth. 

.Smith,  James,  V.M  H.,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Thomas,  O'ven,  V.M.H.,  25,  AValdeck  Road.  Ealing. 

Veitch,  .J.H.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Veitch,  F.  C.  M.,  .J.P.,  New  North  Road,  Exeter. 

AA’ard,  A  ,  The  Gardens,  Godinton,  Ashford,  Kent. 

AVillar.l,  Jesse,  Hollv  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Woodward,  G.,  Barham  C  urt  Gardens  Teston,  Maidstone. 

Wright,  H.  J.,  32,  Dault  Road,  AA'andswor, h,  S.W. 

AVythes,  G.,  V.M.H.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Floral  Committee  (Established  June  S4th,  1859). 

Chaib  MAN.— Marshall,  AA'illiam,  Auchinraith,  Bexley. 

Vice-Chairmen. — Paul,  George,  A’.M.H.,  Cheshunt;  Shea,  Charles E.,  The  Elms^ 
Foots  Cray. 

Secretary.— T.  Humphreys,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswi  k,  AA’. 

Bain,  AA'.,  The  Gardens,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Barnes,  N.  F.,  E  iton  Gardens,  Chester. 

Barr,  W.,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  AV.C. 

Blick,  Charles,  The  AA’arren,  Hayes  Common,  Beckenham. 

Cook,  E.  T.,  24,  Addison  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 

Cutbush,  H.  J. ,  Highgate,  N. 

Cuthbertson,  AA’.,  Orpington. 

Dean,  R.,  V.M.H. ,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  AV. 

Dixon,  C  ,  Holland  House  Gardens,  Kensington. 

Druery,  C.  T.,  F.L.S  ,  V.M.H.,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  AA’. 

Fielder,  C.  R. ,  The  Gardens,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield. 

Fitt,  J.  H.,  The  Frythe  Gardens,  AVelwyn. 

Fraser,  John,  F.L.S.,  4,  AA’illow  Cottsges,  Kew. 

Gold  n,  G.,  V.M.H.,  Endsleigh,  Priory  Park,  Kew. 

Howe,  AA'.,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham  Con  mon. 

James,  AV.  J.,  AA’oodside,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough. 

Jefferies,  C. ,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Jenkins,  E.  H.,  Queen’s  Road,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Jennings,  J.,  Ascott  Gardens,  Leightoo  Buzzard. 

Jones,  H.  .1.,  Ryecroft  Hither  Green  L  wisham. 

Ker,  R.  AA’ilson,  Basnett  Street,  Liverpool. 

Knowles,  C.  AV  ,  BagshotPark  Gardens,  Bag  shot. 

McLeod,  J.,  Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 

Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted. 

Molyneux,  E,,  V.M.H.,  Swaumore  Park,  Bishop’s  AA’altham. 

Nicholson,  G.,  V.M.H.,  25,  Larkfield  Road,  Richmond. 

Nix,  John  Ashburner,  Tilgate,  Crawley. 

Notcutt,  R.  C. ,  AVoodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Page-Roberts,  Rev,  F.,  Halstead  Rectory,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Pearson,  C.  E.,  Lowdham,  Nottingham. 

Reuthe,  G.,  AV’enslej dale,  Hanworth  Road,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 

Salter,  C.  J.,  AVoodhatch  Gaidens,  Reigate. 

S*-lfe-Leonard,  H.,  Hitlierbur.,  St.  Catherine’s,  Guildford. 

Thomson.  AV.  P. ,  25,  Bollo  Lane,  Chiswick,  AA’. 

'lurner,  H,,  V  M.H  ,  Slough. 

AValker,  J. ,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 

AV allace,  R.  AV.,  Kilntield,  Colchester. 

Orchid  Committee  (Established  March  26th,  1889). 

Chairman. — A’eitch,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.AV. 
Vice-Chairmen.— Fowler,  J.  Gurney,  Glebeland,  Woodford  ;  Lawrence,  Sir- 
Trevor,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  67,  Princes  Gate,  S.AV.  ;  Schroder,  Baron,  V.M.H.,. 
The  Dell,  Staines. 

HoN.  Secretary. — O’Brien,  James,  V.M.H.,  Marian.  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Ashton,  F.  AV.,  Southgate,  N. 

Ashworth,  E. ,  Harefield  Hall,  AVilmslow,  Cheshire. 

Balfour,  Prof.  Bayley,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H.,  Edinburgh. 

Ballantine,  H.,  ’The  Dell  Gardens  Stain-s. 

Bilney,  AA’.  A.,  Fir  Grange,  AA’eybridge. 

Bond,  T.  AA’..  Elstead  House  Gardens,  Godaiming. 

Boxall,  AA’.,  V.M.H.,  156.  Brook  Road-,-  Upper  Clapton. 

Brooman-AVhite,  R.,  Arddarroch,  Garelocnhead,  N.B. 

Chapman,  H.,  Cambridge  bodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Charlesworih,  J.  Heaton,  Brauford. 

Colman,  J.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

Cobb,  AV.,  33,  Broadwater  Down,  ’Tunbridge  AVells. 

C  okson,  Norman  C.,  Oakwood,  AA’ylam,  Norihumberland. 

Crawshay,  de  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Cypher,  John,  J.,  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham. 

Douglas,  James,  V.M.H.,  Edensii.e,  Great  Bookham. 

Feiiding,  C.  h.,  Southgate  House,  Southgate. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Paik  Gardens,  Tring. 

Hislop,  A.,  Bletchley  Park  Gai’dens,  Bletchley. 

Latham,  AV.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens, ’Birmingham. 

Law-Schofield,  Q.  AV.,  New  Hall,  Hey,  Rawtenstall,  Manchester. 

Little,  H.,  Baronshalt,  The  Barons  E.  Twickenham. 

Moore,  F.  AV.,  V.M.H.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Moore,  G.  F.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-AA'ater,  Glos. 

Odell,  J.  AV.,  The  Grove,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

Pitt,  H.  T.,  Rosslyn,  57,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Pollelt,  H.  M..  Feriiside,  Bickley,  Kent. 

Potter,  J.  AVilson,  Elmwood,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon. 

Rehder,  Frank,  29,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Sander,  F. ,  V.M.H.,  St.  Albans. 

Thompson,  AV..  AValton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Ti  orne,  F.  J.,  The  Gardens,  Sunningdale  Park,  Berks. 

Tracy,  H.  A.,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham. 

AVhite,  W.  H.,  Burford  Lodge  Gardens,  Dorking, 

Young,  W.  H  ,  Clare  La.wn  Gardens,  East  Sheen,  S.W.  ■ 
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Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee  (Established  188S). 
Chairsian. — Bennett-Poe,  John  T.,  29,  Ashley  Place.  S.W. 

ViCE-CnAmMKN.— Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S.,  3,  Cumberland  Road,  Kew  ; 

Pod,  Rfcv.  0.  Wolley,  M.A.,  V.M.H  ,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire  : 
Kngleheart,  Rev.  George  H  ,  V.M  11. ,  Appleshaw,  Andover. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Scrase-bickins,  C.  R.,  Coulhurst  Park,  Horsham. 

Barr,  R.,  12,  King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 

Boscawen,  Hon.  .T.,  Tregye,  Perranwell,  Cornwall. 

Bourne,  Rev.  S.  E.,  Hunston  Vicarage.  Lincoln. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  M  A  ,  V.IM.H.,  Trinity  College,  Puhlin. 

Cammell,  M.,  Boxwood  House,  Billingshurst,  Sussex. 

Copeland,  W.  F.  M.,  Kibblestone  Hall,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Cowan,  C.  W. ,  Valleyfleld,  Penicuick,  Midlothian. 

Dean,  R.,  V  M.H.,  42,  Ranelagh  Boad,  Ealing, 

Foster,  Sir  Michael,  K.C.B.,  V.M.H  ,  M.P.,  Sec.  R.S.,  Shelford,  Cambridge. 

He  Graff,  S.  A.,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Goldring,  \V.,  28,  Kew  Gardens  R  iad,  Kew. 

Hall,  A.  H..  VVye  College,  Ashfoid,  Kent. 

Hartland,  W  B.,  24,  Patrick  Street.  Cork. 

Kingsmill,  A.,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  Stanmore. 

Krelage,  J.  H.,  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Leichtlin,  Max,  Baden-Baden. 

MacMichael,  ev.  C.,  Walpole  Rectcry,  Wisbech. 

Marsh,  Rev.  T.  IL,  Cawston  Rectory,  Norfolk. 

■Moore,  F.  W.,  V.M.H..  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

Pearson,  .7.  Dunc.an,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdh.am,  Notts. 

Pope,  ,7.  The  Ericas,  Iving’s  Norton. 

Poupart,  W.,  Mar.sh  Farm,  Twickenham. 

Reuthe,  G.,  Wensleydale,  Hanworlh  Road,  Feltham,  Middle.sex. 

Smith,  J.  A.  Dorien,  Tresco  Abbey  Stilly. 

Sydenham,  R.,  190,  Bristol  Road,  Riimirgham. 

Titheradite,  G.  T.,  10,  Cavendish  R-  iid,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Walker,  .lames,  Ilam  Common,  Surrey. 

Ware,  Walter  T.,  Inglescombe,  near  Bath. 

Wilks,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon. 

M’illmott,  Miss,  V.M.H.,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 

- - 

Societies. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Scientific  Committee,  February  llth. 

Present :  H.  J.  Yeit-cli,  Esq.  (in  the  chairt ;  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Gordon,  O’Brien,  Chapman,  Holmes,  Douglas,  Worsdell, 
Saunders,  Bowles,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Drs.  Cooke,  Rendle,  and 
Masters. 

Pelargoniums  in  the  Transvaal. — A  correspondent  sent  leaves 
of  Pelargonium,  which  were  referred  to  Mr.  Massee,  who  reports 
as  follows :  “  The  fungus  on  Pelargonium  leaves  is  the  African 
species  of  ‘  Gei’anium  leaf-rust,’  Puccinia  granularis,  K.  and  C. 
Diseased  plants  should  be  isolated,  and  the  diseased  leaves 
removed  as  quickly  as  the  health  of  the  plant  will  allow.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  Condy’s  fluid  would  prevent  healthy  plants  from 
becoming  infected.  The  fungus  is  not  uncommon  on  wild  species 
of  Pelargonium  in  S.  Africa,  and  has  probably  passed  from 
such  wild  plants  to  the  cultivated  ones.  The  fungus  is  a  very 
interesting  species,  not  previously  known  as  attacking  cultivated 
plants.  C!are  will  have  to  be  taken  that  it  is  not  imported  into 
Europe. — Geo.  Massee.” 

Air-canals  in  leaf  and  in  flower-stalks  of  Nymphceas. — Dr. 
Masters  showed  impressions  illustrative  of  the  varying  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  air-canals  in  the  petioles  and  peduncles  of  several 
species  and  varieties  of  this  genus — arrangements  which  are 
sufficiently  varied  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  allow  of  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  several  species  and  varieties  into  certain  well  defined 
groups.  The  subject  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  speaker 
many  years  ago,  but  the  introduction  of  M.  Latour  Marliac’s 
hybrids  suggested  a  further  examination,  which  was  confirmatory 
of  previous  obseiwations,  and  the  results  of  which  are  detailed 
in  the  communication  now  laid  before  the  Society.  For  the 
opportunity  of  examining  numerous  specimens.  Dr.  Masters 
expressed  lus  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  expert  culti¬ 
vator  of  these  beautiful  plants  at  Gunnersbury  House. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners. 

This  association  met  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  last,  when  Mr.  Moore-Sara  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Rosacese.” 
Mr.  Moore-Sara  explained  that,  although  every  member  of  the 
order  is  built  on  the  same  plan,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
lesser  deteils  of  the  flowers.  The  Linnean  system  of  classification 
he  also  described  as  being  based  mainly  on  the  numbers  of  the 
pistils  and  stamens  of  the  flowers.  The  order  Rosacese  being  a 
very  extended  one,  it  is  divided  into  sub-orders,  which  are  also 
divided  into  several  genera  or  tribes.  These  the  essayist 
described  in  a  clear  way,  taking  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 
Blackberry,  and  several  of  our  hedgerow  plants  as  examples,  of 
which  he  gave  minute  details.  Mr.  Moore-Sara  remarked  that 
botanists  were  constantly  working  up  the  genera  of  plants, 
which  often  eventually  resulted  in  the  genera  getting  new  names. 
His  paper  was  a  most  instructive  one,  and,  although  an 
extremely  deep  subject,  Mr.  Moore-Sara  manipulated  his  essay 
in  a  very  creditable  manner.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Binfield,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  Mr.  Moore-Sara  was  cordially  thanked.  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ware)  for  two  exceedingly  well-grown  pots  of  Freesia.  A  largely 
attended  meeting  is  expected  on  the  27th  inst,  w^hen  Mr.  House, 
of  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury-on-Trym,  we  are  informed,  gives 
his  lecture  on  the  “  Violet.” — H.  K.  l 


Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  on  February  6, 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Ealing,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “Plant  Life” 
before  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Miller  briefly  traced 
vegetation  from  bacteria — viz..  Fungi,  Algae,  the  Bryophytse  or 
Liverworts,  vascular  ci’yptogams,  and  the  flowering  plants,  and 
spoke  for  a  short  time  on  the  tissues,  which  become  more  and 
more  complex  as  the  scale  is  ascended.  Methods  of  reproduction 
in  the  various  types  were  noted,  and  the  phenomenon  of  sym¬ 
biosis  or  messmatism,  as  in  the  Lichens,  was  discussed.  The 
whole  paper  resolved  itself  into  a  brief  treatise  on  some  of  the 
phases  of  protoplasm,  and  as  such  was  of  immense  interest.  The 
discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Osborn,  followed  by  others.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller  for  his 
paper. 

Chester  Paxtou  Society. 

At  the  Gro.svenor  Museum,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  B.  Moore,  The 
Dale,  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper,  entitled  “The  Successful 
Culture  of  Calanthes.”  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  a  successful 
grower  of  these  beautiful  Orchidaceous  plants  for  a  number  of 
years,  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  very  practical  marmer.  He 
placed  a  high  e.stimate  upon  them  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
stated  that  with  care  they  would  la.st  from  two  to  three  weeks 
after  being  cut.  Proceeding,  he  gave  minute  cultural  details  as 
to  the  best  .soils  to  use  for  potting,  as  well  as  the  most  .suitable 
maniu'es  to  give  the  plants  in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
Tlie  insect  pests  affecting  Calanthes  were  also  fully  dealt  with, 
particulars  being  given  by  the  lecturer  as  to  the  best  and  most 
efficacious  means  of  exterminating  these.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
John  Weaver)  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Miln,  .seconded  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Mr.  Moore  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  valuable  paper. 

SoDthampton  Royal  Hortlcnltnral  (Annual  General  Meeting). 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Mayor’s 
parlour,  Municipal  Buildings,  on  Tuesday,  the  llth  inst.  There 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of  members  present.  The  Mayor, 
who  was  to  have  taken  the  chair,  being  unable  to  attend.  Aider- 
man  E.  T.  Wise,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  presided.  A  com¬ 
munication  was  read  from  the  chairman  of  the  council,  Mr.  J.  Key 
Allen,  stating  that  he  was  removing  from  Southampton,  and 
regretted  very  much  that  he  was  compelled  to  sever  his  official 
connection  with  the  society.  Mr.  Allen  formally  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts.  In 
doing  so  he  contrasted  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  now 
and  five  years  ago,  when,  at  the  completion  of  the  lease  of  West- 
wood  Park  they  had  to  provide  for  a  deficit  of  £200.  At  the 
present  time  the  society  had  assets  amounting  to  over  £106,  of 
which  over  £82  is  cash  at  the  bank,  whilst  the  only  liability  was 
£2.5  due  to  the  five  remaining  bondholders.  The  council’s 
Fortieth  report  alluded  to  the  favourable  state  of  the  society’s 
finances,  notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  at  the  shows  were  not 
no  satisfactory  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  society  was  re¬ 
minded  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  president.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
Bart.,  for  the  success  of  the  garden  party  held  in  his  beautiful 
grounds  at  South  Stoneham  House  in  July  last.  The  exhibitions, 
held  in  1901  wmre  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  held 
for  many  years,  fully  justifying  the  increased  amount  offered  in 
prizes.  This  was  especially  marked  in  the  splendid  display  of 
Roses  at  the  summer  show. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  there  was  not  only  a  very  large 
entrjq  but  the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibits  merited  the 
highest  praise.  The  Japanese  blooms  to  which  wms  awarded  the 
Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Challenge  Trophy  (value  £40)  could 
not  have  been  excelled  ;  the  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  groups 
of  Chrysanthemum  plants.  Of  the  splendid  show  of  fruit  the 
judges  expressed  the  opinion  they  had  never  seen  a  better  out¬ 
side  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  report  concluded  by  tendering  the 
thanks  of  the  council  to  tbe  many  friends  of  the  society  who  had 
rendered  assistance  in  various  ways. 

The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  wdth.  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu,  Bart.,  was  for  the  fifth  time  elected  president 
of  the  society.  The  vice-presidents  were  re-elected  en  bloc, 
Mr.  J.  Key  Allen  being  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  H.  J.  Blakewmy, 
former  vice-chairman,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  and 
Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.  (the  successful  amateur  Chrysanthemum 
grower),  vice-chairman.  Mr.  C.  Tuck,  members’  auditor.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Davy,  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England, 
was  re-elected  hon.  treasurer.  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge  was  also,  for 
the  thirtieth  time,  re-elected  secretary  of  the  society,  both  pro¬ 
poser  and  seconder  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Fuidge  during  the  twenty-nine  years  he  had  held  the 
position.  The  retiring  members  of  the  council  were  all  re-elected. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  the  Mayor,  the 
retiring  auditor,  the  Press,  and  the  chairman  concluded  the 
business. 
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Ro}al  GardfcDers'  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  last, 
February  14,  in  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.  Mr. 
H.  B.  May  occupied  the  chair,  there  being  present,  among  others. 
Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  Dr.  Masters,  H.  J.  Veitch,  G.  Gordon,  G.  Cuth- 
bert.  R.  and  A.  Dean,  W.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  —  Assbee, 
W.  Roupell,  C.  J.  Salter,  and  J.  W.  Moorman.  The  minutes  of 
last  annual  general  meeting  having  been  read,  the  report  of  the 
executive  committee  was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows:  — 

Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts  for  1901. 

“  In  presenting  their  fourteenth  annual  report  the  executive 
eommittee  once  more  congratulates  the  supporters  of  the  Fund 
upon  its  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness,  as,  although  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  common  with  many  other  charitable  institutions, 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year  show  a  slight  falling  off,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  enabled  to  meet  all  claims  upon  the  Eund,  and 
to  expend  in  regular  allowances  to  orphans  duly  elected  to  receive 
the  same,  an  increase  on  the  disbursements  of  the  previous  year, 
as  well  as  to  expend  a  larger  amount  in  the  form  of  grants  in  aid, 
the  total  amount  disbursed  being  £1,099  17s.  6d.,  or  an  excess  of 
£66  5s.  over  any  previous  year.  The  committee'  has  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  making  the  announcement  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  has  kindly  consented  to  continue  to 
the  Fund  the  patronage  which  Her  Majesty  previously  accorded 
to  it  as  Princess  of  Wales. 

“  By  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  attending  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  when,  as  in  the  previous  year,  all  the  candidates 
were  elected,  the  committee  was  placed  in  the  gratifying  position 
of  being  able  to  commence  the  ne  vv  century,  and  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.,  without  any  candidates 
waiting  election.  With  regard  to  the  grants  in  aid,  the  committee 
feels  certain  that  in  this  beneficent  branch  of  the  Fund’s  operations 
they  will  have  the  sympathetic  support  of  all  subscribers  in  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  in  helping  to  give  a  useful  start  in 
life  to  those  poor  orphans,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  age  limit,  cease 
to  receive  regular  assistance,  by  helping  to  lengthen  the  period  of 
schooling  in  some  cases,  and  by  the  provision  of  clothing  and  tools 
in  others ;  while  candidates  awaiting  election  are  frequently 
assisted  by  means  of  allowances  of  2s.  6d.  per  week.  The  number 
of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund  during  the  past  thirteen  years  is  143,  and  the  total  amount 
expended  in  allowances  during  the  same  period  is  £9,844  12s.  6d. 
The  number  now  on  the  Fund  is  seventy-five,  and  twelve  will  be 
added  this  day  (February  14). 

“  The  committee  still  deplores  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
gardening  centres  in  the  country  from  which  the  Fund  receives 
little  or  nO'  support,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  made  by 
good  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  such  districts  as  Altrincham, 
Boumemouth,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Chesterfield,  Chislehurst, 
Reigate,  Richmond,  Rugby,  Sevenoaks,  Wimbledon,  c%c.  (who, 
by  means  of  local  collections,  concerts,  and  the  sale  of.  surplus 
flowers  at  exhibitions,  annually  raise  amounts  which  greatly  assist 
the  Fund),  are  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  committee.  The 
annual  festival,  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  on  May  7,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  series,  and  the  committee  has  the 
gratifying  fact  to  record  that  the  earnest  and  sympathetic  appeal 
made  by  the  chairman  on  that  occasion  resulted  in  a  subscription 
list  amounting  to  £648  17s.  Id.  Most  gratefully  do  the  committee 
acknowledge  the  great  service  rendered  to  the  institution  by 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  and  they  have  the  greatest  pleasure 


in  recommending  that  he  be  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Fund. 
It  IS  With  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that  the  committee  makes 
the  announcement  that  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  has  most 
kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  next  Festival,  which  will  take 
place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  Thursday,  May  8,  and  they  trust 
that  all  friends  of  the  Charity  will  assist  them  in  making  the 
presidency  of  this  princely  patron  of  Horticulture,  in  Coronation 
Year,  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Fund.  In 
the  month  of  May,  a  favourable  opportunity  offering, 
your  committee  made  an  addition  to  the  invested  funds  by  the 
purchase  of  £514  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  guaranteed 
3  per  cent,  stock,  at  a  cost  of  £499  18s.  8d. 

“  With  deep  regret  the  committee  has  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Smee,  who,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Fund, 
readily  gave  his  consent  to  act  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  subse¬ 
quently  not  only  assisted  the  institution  with  generous  financial 
support,  but  also  most  readily  afforded  the  management  the 
benefit  of  his  ripe  financial  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Fund’s 
investments.  In  life  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Fund,  Mr.  Smee  did  not  forget  the  poor  orphans  in  death, 
having  bequeathed  to  the  institution  £250  free  of  legacy  duty. 
Other  valued  supporters  have  also  passed  away  in  the  persons  of 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  one  of  the  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  Martin  Hope 
Sutton,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Rochford.  In  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Fish  was 
most  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  gain  support  for  the  Fund,  and 
helped  materially  to  establish  it  on  a  sound  financial  basis ;  while 
by  the  lamented  death  of  INIr.  Rochford  the  Fund  has  lost  the 
open-handed  and  most  sympathetic  support  of  one  of  the  most 
kindly-natured  of  men,  and  British  Horticulture  one  of  its  most 
enterprising  and  skilful  exponents.  The  committee  have  pleasure 
in  recommending  that  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  be 
elected  a  trustee  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Smee. 

“  The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Alderson,  A.  F.  Barron,  G.  Cuthbert,  W.  Howe, 
J.  Lyne,  C.  E.  Osman,  W.  Poupart,  and  J.  Walker;  and  Messrs. 
Alderson,  Cuthbert,  Howe,  Lyne,  and  Poupart,  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-election.  Mr.  George  H.  Barr,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Lewisham ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  are  nominated  by  the  committee 
for  election  to  the  seats  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Messrs. 
Barron,  Osman,  and  Walker.  By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barron, 
on  account  of  continued  ill-health,  which  all  who  know  him  deeply 
deplore,  the  committee  desire  not  only  to  assure  him  of  their 
warmest  sympathy  and  best  wishes  for  his  restoration  to  health, 
but  also  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  Fund  at  its  founda¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  as  its  secretary,  and  their  sense  of  the 
loss  which  it  sustains  by  its  retirement  from  active  participation 
in  its  management. 

“  The  committee,  keenly  sympathising  with  Mr.  Sherwood  in 
his  recent  severe  illness,  and  heartily  hoping  that  he  may  be 
speedily  restored  to  health,,  again  most  warmly  acknowledges  the 
great  personal  interest  which,  as  treasurer,  he  has  taken  in  the 
management  of  the  Fund,  and  the  munificent  financial  support 
which  he  has  continued  to  accord  to  it.  Mr.  Sherwood’s  re- 
election  this  day,  the  committee  feels  assureo,,  will  afford  the 
highest  gratification  to  all  well-wishers  of  the  Fund.  To  the 
auditors,  Mr.  Martin  Rowan  and  Mr.  P.  Rudolph  Barr,  the 
committee  also  tender  hearty  thanks  for  their  valued  services  in 
auditing  the  accounts — a  labour  of  love,  most  conscientiously 
carried  out.  Mr.  Rowan  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and  is  nominated 
by  the  committee  for  re-election. 


CASH  STATEMENT  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1901. 


Receipts. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

To  Balance  last  Account .  1,173  4  3 

,,  Subscriptions,  General .  283  7  9 

,,  ,,  Local  Secretaries  .  56  19  6 

-  340  7  3 

,,  Donations,  General  ..  . 145  12  8 

,,  Local  Secretaries .  16  0  10 

-  161  13  6 

,,  Kmma  Sherwood  Memorial .  ..  13  0  0 

,,  Annual  Dinner  .  648  17  1 

,,  Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers  ..  .  ..  30  13  0 

.,  Dividends  on  Stock  and  Interest  on  Deposit  .  302  4  8 

Income  Tax  returned .  13  10  8 


£2.683  0  5 


Expenditure. 


£  s.  d. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans .  1,028  10  0 

„  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  .  13  0  0 

,,  Grants  in  Aid  .  68  7  6 


,  Annual  Dinner 


))  X  IJllL/lllg  <1114  lAA/Sl'lU^J-iSaL'Ul  OUUnLllUclo  ••  ••  ••  ..  .. 

,,  Printing  and  Stationery ..  .  17  1  11 

,,  Annual  General  Meetina:  and  Audit .  16  6  11 

,,  Hire  of  Room  for  Meetings  ..  ..  . .  2  2  0 

,,  Purcha.se  of  Furniture .  676 

,,  Postages  .  747 

,,  Bank  Charges  .  166 

,,  Sundry  Expenses,  Petty  Cash .  638 


,,  Purchase  of  £514  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Guaranteed 
3  per  cent.  Stock . 


„  Balance — 

Cash  at  Bank .  360  6  2 

Cash  on  Deposit  .  300  0  0 

Cash  in  Hand .  68  9  7 


£  s.  d. 


1,099  17  6 
162  16  4 
100  0  0 
35  9  1 


56  13  1 
499  18  8 


728  15  9 


IVoTE.— Investments  : 

3  per  cent.  London  and  County  Consolidated  Stock . £7,240  15  10 

3  per  cent.  Canada  Stock  .  2,000  0  0 

L.  and  N.  W.  Railway  Preference  Stock .  310  0  0 

Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Guaranteed  8  per  cent.  Stock  ..  514  0  0 

Thomson  Memorial  Trust : 

East  Indian  Railway  B.  Annuity  of  £14,  cost .  430  11  0 


£2.683  10  5 


Having  inspected  the  Securities  and  examined  the  Books  and  Vouchers 
supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify  the  above  Account  to  be  correct. 

P.  Kudolh  Barr)  , 

M.  Row.an  I  Auditors. 


February  11,  1902. 
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In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  chairman  drew 
attention  to  the  decrease  of  £22  in  the  year’s  receipts,  but  the 
annual  dinner  receipts  showed  an  exces's  of  £45  over  last  year. 
He  also  referred  to  the  investments  that  had  been  favourably 
made,  the  invested  stock  being  £10,525  6s.  lOd.  The  grants  made 
by  the  executive  ccmmittee  to  those  orphans  leaving  the  Fund 
to  enter  situations  vas  appreciated,  he  said,  as  a  great  boon. 
He  pleaded  that  gardeners  and  subscribers  in  the  country  would 
do  more  to  make  the  Fund  known  and  monetarily  assisted. 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  seconded  the  report.  He  also  desired 
the  Fund  to  be  better  advertised  in  the  provinces.  He  regretted 
the  loss  by  death  of  such  men  as  are  named  in  the  report,  and 
hoped  that  others  would  be  found  to  fill  their  places.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  was  carided  unanimously.  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
proposed  that  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  be  elected  a  tinstee,  which, 
being  seconded  by  Mr.  Hari’y  J.  Veitch,  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  was  re-elected  treasurer,  and  Hon. 
F.  W.  D.  Smith  a  vice-president.  The  members  of  committee 
were  thanked  for  their  past  services,  Messrs.  Barron,  Osborn, 
and  J.  Walker  retiring,  and  their  places  being  filled  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  H.  Barr,  T.  AV.  Sanders,  and  Goo.  Nicholson.  On  the 
motion  cf  Mr.  A.  Dean,  seconded  by  Mr.  Assbee,  Mr.  A.  Barron 
tof  Chiswick)  was  unanimously  elected  a  vice-president.  Mr. 
Brian  Wynne  was  unanimously  re-elected  secretary  with 
salary,  as  heretofore,  after  which  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot 
were  nominated,  and  at  4.30  the  following  orphans  were 
declared  elected:  Hugh  Allen,  Edith  Martha  Bevis,  Mary 
Madeline  de  Gruchy,  Frederick  John  Nicholls,  Herbert  Henry 
Orchard,  Herbert  Robinson,  John  Alex.  Craise  Robertson, 
Edith  Dai.sy  Seyderhelm,  Ethel  May  Seyderhelm,  Florence 
Esther  I’ickner.  Hilda  Rose  Tickner,  and  John  Albert  AVakelin. 
Four  were  not  elected.  Azotes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  and 
the  chairman  terminated  the  afternoon’s  proceedings. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  in  the 
Abbey  Hall  on  the  lOtli  inst.,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  the  president-,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  130  members, 
one  of  the  largest  attendances  yet  recorded.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  “  Salient  Points  of  Fruit  Culture,”  and  vas 
introduced  in  an  exceedingly  practical  manner  by  Mr.  E. 
Molynenx,  of  S.vanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  his  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  art  of  root  and  branch  pruning,  staking,  &c., 
making  his  lecture  easy  to  follow  even  by  the  youngest  member 
present.  He  treated  his  subject  under  the  following  headings: 
The  planting  of  fruit  trees ;  root-pruning ;  summer  pruning ; 
stimulating  the  trees;  -staking;  Peaches  out  of  doors  and 
indoors;  Ames  and  Melons.  At  the  close  many  questions  were 
asked,  and  an  interesting  discussion  took  place.  The  exhibits 
were  of  exceptional  quality  for  the  season  of  the  year,  consisting 
of  some  .splendid  .samples  of  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Hissey,  The  Gardens, 
Beenham  Grange,  staging  six  dishes  of  Small’s  Admirable,  and 
Air.  E.  Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Reading,  a  dish  of  Annie 
Elizabeth  Apples,  whilst  Air.  J.  AV^icks,  of  The  Gardens.  Broad 
Oak,  staged  several  pots  of  well-grown  Lachenalia  luteola. 
Air.  Hissey  had  entered  his  Apples  for  the  A-ssociation’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Cultural  Alerit,  and  the  judges  had  no  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  .same.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
lecturer  and  exhibitors. 

West  Derby  Horticultural. 

The  annual  supper  in  connection  with  the  above  society  was 
held  at  the  AA’^est  Derby  Hotel  on  February  13,  Air.  C.  A.  A'onng,  of 
the  Floral  Nursery,  AVest  Derby,  pre.siding.  After  the  usual  loyal 
toasts  had  been  proposed  a  most  intei-esting  event  took  place, 
viz.,  the  presentation  of  a  most  handsome  silver-mounted 
‘‘ 'I'antalus  ”  to  Air.  John  Alassey.  who  that  day  completed  a 
service  of  forty  years  as  gardener  at  Bankfield,  AA'est  Darby, 
the  presentation  being  made  bv  the  chairman.  Me.s.srs.  C.  Gore, 
Curtis,  and  A.  Rose  spoke  in  the  .same  high  terms  of  appre¬ 
ciation  as  the  chairman.  Air.  Ala.ssey,  on  rising,  was  received 
with  applause.  He  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  gratefulness  for 
the  hand.some  gift,  remarking  that  not  only  was  he  celebrating 
his  forty  j-ear.s’’  service  at  Bankfield,  but  that  it  was  also  his 
seventy-fir.st  birthday.  He  entered  the  gardens  at  the  time 
cf  the  return  of  troops  from  the  Crimea,  had  serv^ed  under  nine 
employers,  and  had  seen  the  estate  put  up  by  auction  on  three 
occasions.  He  concluded  by  reviewing  the  hi,story  of  the  ACest 
Derby  Society.  The  inscription  on  the  “Tantalus”  was  as 
follows;  “  Pre.sented  to  Air.  John  AIa.ssey.  by  a  few  friends, 
on  the  completion  of  forty  yeans’  service  at  Bankfield.” 
Among.st  the  subscribers  were  Ale.ssrs.  Hignett.  sons  of  Airs. 
Hi  gnett,  the  pre.sent  owner  of  Bankfield.  The  treasurer’.s 
accoimt  of  the  year’s  working  of  the  society  showed  (at  the 
commencement  of  1901)  a  deficit  of  £21  11s.  8d.,  but  thanks  to 
some  admirable  theatricals,  kindly  arranged  bv  Tom  Cook, son, 
E.sq.,  the  splendid  .sum  of  £30  2s.  was  realised  as  a  balance. 
I’he  energetic  bon.  secretary.  Air.  A.  Rose,  was  again  elected, 
the  committee  rightly  placing  on  record  his  valuable  services 


for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  a  propo.sition  that  a  fitting  recog¬ 
nition  shovdd  be  made  was  entered  on  the  minutes.  The  Rector 
(Rev.  Percy  Stewart)  aiid  Air.  C.  A.  Young  were  again  appointed 
president  and  chairman  respectively.  Votes  of  thanks  closed 
the  meeting. — R.  P.  B. 


Trade  Notes. 


“  The  Nature-Study  Journal  ”  is  the  title  of  a  tiny  paper  which 
it  is  hoped  may  henceforth  appear  every  month  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  men  engaged  in  teaching  what  may  be 
termed  Nature-study.  It  is  published  by  the  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  AA'ye,  Kent,  price  3d.,  and  the  first  number 
includes  a  preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke, 
Bart.,  Al.P.  ;  an  introduction  by  Air.  A.  D.  Hall,  the  Editor; 
“Leaves,  and  their  A'eining,”  by  Air.  H.  Brooker,  Ewhurst ;  and 
“  Dodges  of  Nature,”  by  lUr.  A.  E.  Chandler,  Puttenham. 

*  Yc  -if 

Henry  Eckford,  cf  AA'em,  Shropshire,  .sends  his  catalogue  of 
seeds,  comprising  a  clas.sified  arrangement  of  his  .specialities— 
the  Sweet  Peas  and  culinary  Peas.  The  novelties  are  tabulatecl 
by  them.selves  for  easy  reference,  and  under  tlieir  respective 
colours  all  the  known  sorts  are  tabulated.  A  prominent  feature, 
also,  are  the  “  Collection.s  of  Sweet  Peas,”  as  the  “  Alansion 
Collection,”  the  “  Expert’s  Collection,”  the  amateur’s,  the 
exhibitor’s,  the  villa  collection.  AA'^’e  cite  a  letter  that  Air. 
Eckford  recently  received,  thus;  “Some  of  the  Sweet  Peas  I 
got  from  you  last  year  were  given  to  a  friend,  who  had  them 
sowii  alongside  some  others  procured  locally.  He  nmv  .says  it 
pays  to  grt  good  seed,  and  little  thought  that-  the  difference 
would  have  been  so  great.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  can 
grow  Sweet  Peas  now.  It  was  good  seed  he  wanted.” 

‘  Clay's  Successful  Gardening.” 

The  fir.st  edition  of  the  above  (publi.shed  at  Is.),  of  which 
many  thousands  of  copies  were  printed,  we  learn  has  been  coni- 
i:)letely  exhau.sted,  and  the  second  edition  is  now  being  sold  to 
the  public  at  sixpence.  This  publication  has  been  completely' 
revised,  and  the  range  of  subjects  extended,  especially  in  the 
department  devoted  to  “  Speciality  Growing.”  The  papers' 
dealing  with  the  culture  of  Daffodils,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Sweet' 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  and  indoor  gardening  are  quite  new,  and  treat 
of  up-to-date  popularities  in  flower  and  fruit  that  are  receiving 
particidar  attention  from  professional  and  amateur  enthusiasts.- 
Copies  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers. 

Garden  Notes  for  the  Colonies. 

Alessrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Royal  seedsmen.  High 
Holborn,  London,  England,  have  published  a  sixth  edition' 
(1902)  of  their  “  Garden  Notes  for  the  Colonies  and  Abroad.”  It 
was  once  remarked  by  that  greatest  of  past  horticulturists — 
Loudon — that  wherever  the  Turnip  will  produce  a  bulb  and  the 
Cabbage  a  firm  heart  that  climate  and  soil  may  be  considered 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  common  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Thus  it  is  that  our  fellow  countrymen  who  have  gone  far  from' 
these  shores  to  Avhat  we  term  “The  Colonies,”  have  had  resource' 
in  very  many  ca.ses  to  home-seeds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.' 
This  book  of  over  fifty  pages,  prepared  and  issued  by  Alessrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  describes  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  islands  and  colonial  po.s.sessions  of  the  British 
Empire  and  also  of  alien  countries,  and  enumerates  those  vege¬ 
tables  and  food  products  from  seeds  that  each  produces.  Notes 
on  how  cidtivation  is  performed  add  to  the  great  interest  and 
value  of  the  publication. 

Trees  at  Two  Guineas  Each. 

AA’e  are  pleased  to  notice  AIe.s.srs.  Horne  and  Sons  are  doing 
their  best  to  try  and  raise  the  frnit-growiug  industri’.  The 
Charles  Ross  Apple  is  the  fir.st  ever  put  into  commerce  as  maiden 
trees  at  2  guineas  each,  with  the  re.sult  that  sufficient  were  sold 
to  close  the  offer  within  one  week.  The  inve,stment  to  all  who 
purchased  them  the  first  year  has  turned  out  a  great  success. 
One  firm  we  could  name  who  purchased  the  full  limit  of  trees 
(five)  allowed  to  one  purchaser,  propagated  from-  every  bud. 
The  number  we  would  not  like  to  .sav,  but,  great  as  it  was, 
have  had  to  apply  to  Ales.srs.  Horne  the  last  few  iveeks  for  several 
dozen  to  .supply  their  immediate  orders.  AA’^e  notice  Ales.srs. 
Horne  tied  tliemselves  not  to  sell  any  the  second  year  up  to  1901 
for  less  than  21s.  each,  but  omitted  to  bind  the  purcha.sers. 
This  error  is  corrected  in  the  offer  of  their  new  Apple,  the 
Houbicn,  which  will  be  better  for  one  and  all,  as  the  public 
will  not  be  able  to  purchase  anywhere  for  less  than  1  guinea  each 
until  after  June  1,  1904.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  the  Houblon 
is  meeting  with  the  same  success  as  the  Charles  Ro.ss,  and  we 
under.stand  all  orders  are  numbered  as  received  and  will  be  sent 
out  in  rotation.  Should  the  orders  exceed  the  .supply  the  deposit 
will  be  returned. 
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Fruit  Foreinj. 

VINES  FROM  EYES. — Buds  inserted  as  advised  have 
rooted,  and,  if  in  small  pots,  they  may  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
size  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides,  standing  the  pots  on 
slate  or  tile  shelves  over  hot-water  pipes  in  preference  to  plunging 
them  in  bottom  heat.  If  the  eyes  were  inserted  in  pots  or  pans 
several  together,  they  may  be  placed  in  small  pots  singly,  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  to  insure  speedy  root  action,  and  when  the  roots 
reach  the  sides  transfer  them  to  6-inch  pots.  Syringe  well 
amongst  them,  and  stop  those  for  fruiting  next  year  at  the  first 
joint  of  the  laterals ;  but  those  intended  for  planting  out  this 
season,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  turves,  may  be  allow’ed  to  retain 
all  the  growth  made. 

EARLY  VINES  IN  POTS. — These  must  not  sustain  any  check 
through  dryness  or  lack  of  nourishment.  Top-dress  with  rich 
turfy  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  about  equal  parts,  placing 
rims  of  zinc  Sin  or  4in  deep  round  the  tops  of  the  pots,  or,  if  the 
pots  have  fermenting  material  extending  to  the  rim,  strips  of  turf 
should  be  laid  on  so  as  to  form  the  necessary  dish.  When  the 
roots  are  working  freely  in  the  top-dressing,  sprinkle  a  little 
approved  fertiliser  on  the  surface  occasionally.  Afford  liquid 
manure  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  house 
iwwhich  they  are  growing,  there  not  being  anything  like  plenty 
of  feeders  and  nourishment  to  secure  well-developed  berries.  In 
order  to  keep  the  sap  concentrated  on  the  berries  pinch  the 
laterals  below  the  bunch  closely,  allowing  more  liberty  to  those 
above  them.  Avoid,  however,  overcrowding  the  trellis  with 
foliage  that  cannot  have  full  exposure  to  light.  With  the  Grapes 
approaching  the  stoning  process,  careful  management  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day,  affording  a  little  air  at  70deg, 
increasing  it  with  the  heat  to  80deg,  and  if  the  temperature 
advance  to  85deg  or  90deg  all  the  better.  Avoid  cold  draughts, 
as  they  are  prolific  of  rust,  and  impair  the  assimilating  power  of 
the  foliage.  If  red  spider  appear,  employ  a  little  sulphur  on  the 
hot-water  pipes,  or  sponge  the  affected  leaves  with  a  solution  of 
softsoap,  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— When  the  best 
shows  for  fruit  can  be  determined,  disbudding  may  commence  ; 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  this  work,  nor 
in  tying  the  shoots  to  the  trellis.  Tlie  object  of  disbudding  is  to 
give  the  shoots  left  full  exposure  to  light,  it  being  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  not  crowding  the  foliage.  Stopping,  too,  should 
not  be  done  too  hurriedly.  Allow  at  least  two  joints,  and,  if 
possible,  three  or  four  joints,  beyond  the  bunch,  and  stop  all 
'laterals  below  the  fruit  at  the  first  joint,  or  they  may  be  rubbed 
off  except  from  the  two  lowermost  leaves.  The  laterals  from  these 
should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  but  those  level  with  and 
above  the  fniit  may  be  allowed  to  extend  as  space  admits.  When 
in  flower  afford  a  night  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg,  with  lOdeg 
to  15deg  rise  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  80deg.  Vine  flowers  set 
best  when  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  excessive.  An  over- 
moist  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dry  atmosphere,  must  be  equally 
avoided.  Muscats  require  a  higher  temperature  and  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere  than  some  varieties  when  setting,  artificial  impregnation 
being  occasionally  practised,  and  in  all  cases  is  advisable,  by 
^fertilising  every  bunch  with  Black  Hamburgh  pollen  or  other 
free-setting  variety. — St.  Albans. 


Trade  Catalogues  Recei?ed. 

Clibrans,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Farm  Seeds, 

Clibrans,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Manchester. — Chrysanthemums. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester. — Seeds, 

Henry  Eekford,  Seed  Grower,  Wein,  Shropshire. — Giant  Sioeet  Peas 
ami  other  Seeds. 

Friedrich  Adolph  Haage,  jun.,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Seeds, 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Bloemhof,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Neto  and  Rare 
Plants. 

Nathaniel  Smith  &  Son,  Wholesale  Florists,  Adrian,  Mich.,  U.S.A.— 
C  hrysanthemums . 

'  Sutton  <fe  Sons,  Reading. — Sutton's  Farmers'  Year  Booh. 

iNote  to  Readers. — We  request  those  of  our  readers'^who  may 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  this  Journal 
regularly  to  be  good  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact. 


♦jj  *  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  b«  directed 
to  ‘-ThI  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  jso  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

LAPAGERIAS  (Tulip). — In  suitable  bofidefs  iLapagdrias  wllj 
root  3fb  deep,  perhaps  more.  By  annual  top-dresaings  of  fibrous 
peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  well  opened  wnth  pounded  eharcoal 
and  coarse  sea  or  silver  sand,  the  fibrous  roots  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  the  surface.  As  you  may  have  observed,  the 
Lapageria  annually  sends  up  jmung  sucker  shoots  from  the  base 
or  collar. 


HORTICULTURAL  INSTRUCTORSHIP  (“  Botany  ”).— No 
doubt  you  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  assume  the  duties 
of  instructor  in  horticulture  to  a  County  Council.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  are,  firstly,  a  good,  all-round  knowledge  of  practical  garden¬ 
ing  and  the  scientific  principles  underlying  it ;  secondly,  a  ready 
tongue  a  very  necessarj'  quality.  These  two  heads  summarise 
nearly  all  the  necessary  points.  Undoubtedly  a  gardener  trained 
in  the  country,  who  has  secured  a  knowledge  of  botany  (the  more 
advanced  the  better),  the  elements  of  practical  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  of  entomology,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture  in  particular,  is  as  perfectly  qualified  as  a 
man  who  may  have  had  a  Kew  or  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden 
training.  Certainly  we  think  your  desire  natural,  and  the  best 
adtice  w’e  may  give  is  to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  for  prospec- 
ti\  e  vacancies,  and  meanwhile  train  along  the  lines  you  know  to 
be  necessary  for  success  a,s  an  instructor.  Openings  are  not 
everj'day  occurrences,  and  only  smart  men  (usually  with  some 
influence  behind  them)  can  hope  to  obtain  appointments. 


PLANTING  AND  TRAINING  APPLE  AND  PEAR  TREES 
AS  DIAGONAL  CORDONS  (One  in  Doubt). — The  trees  should 
be  planted  obliquely— that  is,  at  the  incline  they  are  to  be 
trained — for  unless  maiden  trees,  or  even  with  them,  there  is 
danger  of  injuring  the  stems  when  they  are  planted  upright  and 
the  stems  brought  down.  In  the  case  of  maiden  trees  we  have 
done  this,  but  generally  it  is  better  to  plant  on  the  incline.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  2ft  apart,  and  the  distance  between 
G  and  H  will  therefore  be  6ft.  If  the  distance  between  the 
trees  at  the  ground  is  20in,  the  distance  from  G  to  H  will  be 
60in,  or  5ft.  B,  not  A,  should  be  the  main  stem,  it  being  easy, 
to  take  a  growth  from  the  base  to  form  the  branch  A,  and  by 
i  this  at  the  required  distances  successively  similar 

7?  .  proper  growths  will  be  originated  with  facility. 

It  IS  different  with  the  tree  G.  It  should  be  brought  down 
horizontally,  or  as  near  as  may  be  without  injury,  and  taken 
forward  4ft,  if  so  long,  and  then  its  point  taken  upward  and 
another  branch  at  2ft  from  the  stem  G,  on©  also  being  taken  up 
from  the  latter  point.  There  is  no  need  for  the  branch  D- 
indeed,  it  is-  superfluous,  though  often  introduced  in  sketches  as 
a  finish,  but  in  practice  is  best  omitted,  even  in  a  sketch  it  is 
an  upright  not  a  diagonal,  and  no  use  in  forming  one. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME  FOR  LAND 
TO  BE  CROPPED  WITH  CABBAGE  (Clubb).-The  best  ti^ie 
to  apply  superphosphate  of  lime  for  Cabbages  is  at  seed  time  or 
nlanting  time.  As  your  land  is  light  and  not  calcareous,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  use  3cwt  of  superphosphate  mixed  with  2cwt  of 
bonenmal,  ner  acre,  3.^1b  per  rod,  and  at  singling  time  or,  if 
^t,  aftor  the  plants  have  got  hold  of  the  soil,  top-dress  with 
2cwt  nitrate  soda,  mixed  with  3cwt  of  salt,  both  ground  per 
acre,  or  3^1b  per  rod.  You  mention  your  land  being  liable  to 
cause  clubbing  in  Cauliflowers  and  other  Brassicas.  We  there¬ 
fore,  advise  a  dressing  of  gas  lime  fresh  from  gasworks  24  tons 
^r  acre,  351b  per  rod,  spreading  evenly  on  the  surface  and  leaving 
tor  a  month  before  ploughing  or  digging  in.  We  also  should 
use  bonemeal  instead  of  superphosphate,  preferably  steamed 
boimineal,  3owt,  and  2cwt  ground  coprolite,  mixed,  per  acre,  at 
seed  time  or  planting  out,  and  at  singling  out  time,  or  shortly 
after  planting,  top-dress  with  2civt  crushed  nitrate  of  soda  and 
3cwt  ground  rock  saU,  mixed,  per  acre.  Tlie  gas  lime  is  per¬ 
haps,  the  b^t  prevenHve  of  clubbing,  and  the  fertilisers  named 
are  excellent  for  the  Brassica  tribe,  particularly  on  light  land 
We,  however,  prefer  to  use  kainit  wuth  bonemeal  in  autumn 
and  m  equal  proportions.  Apply  5ewt  of  the  mixture  per  acre’ 
or  Jab  per  rod,  using  at  singling  or  setting  time  the  nitrate 
of  soda  and  gait  mixttlM. 
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QUERY. — A  German  firm  inquires  the  correct  address  of  the 
British-American  Ballnozzle  ComiDany  (?).  We  are  of  opinion 
the  said  company  is  defunct.  Can  any  of  our  readers  enlighten  us  ? 

R.H.S.  EXAMINATIONS  (F.  S.). — There  is  no  necessity  to 
have  all  the  books  that  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  recommend. 
Get  a  knowledge  of  elementary  botany,  and  read  Cousin’s 
“Chemistry  of  the  Garden”  (Is.,  Macmillan)  thoroughly,  and 
this,  with  sufficient  practical  knowledge,  should  carry  you  well 
up  in  the  list  of  “  passes.”  We  will  reply  more  fully  next  week. 

QUESTIONS— VARIOUS  (C.  Jones).— No.  1:  All  depends  on 
the  treatment  after  blooms  are  taken  from  forced  Hyacinths. 
Water  and  feed  a  little  after  flowers  are  cut;  place  bulbs  in  a 
cool  house,  say  50deg  to  55deg,  and  gradually  ripen  oft  later  in 
the  year.  Dry  tliem,  and  plant  5in  deep  in  good  soil  in 
autumn,  and  the  young  bulbils  will  do  well.  They  may  be  lifted 
in  June  of  next  year  (1903),  and  many  will  flower  the  succeeding 
spring.  Or  could  you  not  leave  them  in  beds  in  the  ground? 
No.  2  :  Cyclamens  will  continue  to  flower  annually  for  four,  five, 
or  even  six  years  when  properly  treated  ;  but  the  practice  of 
growing  corms  longer  than  three  years  at  the  very  outside  is 
one  we  cannot  possibly  recommend.  Sow  a  fresh  batch  in  August 
each  year;  that’s  better.  No.  3:  It  is  better  to  strike  fresh 
leaf  or  stem  cuttings  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  than  trying 
to  maintain  the  old  plants. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS.  —  Cori'est/nuulejit.s  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfoll'  re<iues  (d  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  Ky.). — Pear  Winter  Nelis. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  lehose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Tulip). — Forced  Tulips  vary  considerably  from 
their  normal  characters,  but  we  think  the  name  Mons  Tresor  for  the 
yellow  Tulip  is  quite  correct.  See  answer  to  Lapagerias  in  another 
paragraph.  (A.  B.). — 1,  Dtedalacanthus  gi-andifiorus  ;  2,  Begonia 
manicata ;  3,  Primus  sinensis  fl.-pl. ;  4,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei ;  5, 
Begonia  eoccinea.  (J.  F.  T.). — 1,  Acacia  urophylla ;  2,  Calceolaria 
Burbidgei ;  3,  Galantlms  Ikarse. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con- 
tE’ibution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &e.,  groAving  or  otherwdse,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperatu  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<s 

1902. 

1.1 

US 

At  9  A.M. 

'  Day. 

Night 

d 

‘S 

o: 

At 

1-ft. 

deep 

i 

1 

j  At 
2-ft. 

;  deep 

At 

4-ft. 

1  deep 

Febrii  ary'. 

(5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

,  Wet 
Bulb. 

03 

Of 

'So 

a 

V. 

03 

O 

iJ 

gl  g  c 
S  o 
6- 

Sunday  ...  9 

N.N.W. 

deg. 

32-0 

deg. 

31-2 

de^. 

40-0 

deg. 
30  7 

Ins. 

deg. 
36  1 

deg. 

39-3 

^eg.  , 

430 

deg. 

24-0 

Monday  ...10 

W.N.W. 

29-7 

28-5 

35-8 

25-3 

— 

35-6 

39-2 

42-9 

18-4 

Tue^day  .,11 

N.N.W. 

29-0 

27-8 

39-7 

23-0 

_  1 

35T 

391 

42-8 

17-2 

We^sday  12 

N.N.W. 

30-0 

29-0 

38-3 

21-3 

— 

34-9 

38-9 

42  7 

170 

Thursday  13 

N.N  E. 

30-7 

28-9 

37-6 

181 

— 

34-5 

38-5 

42-6 

15-6 

Friday  ...14 

N.N.E. 

29-4 

2R'7 

35-0 

27-3 

— 

34-4 

38-3 

42-5 

17-4 

Saturday  15 

N  N.AV. 

35-0 

32-3 

36-2 

29-3 

34  9 

38-2 

42-3 

22T 

Means  ... 

30  8 

29-5 

37  5 

25-0 

Total. 

35T 

38’8 

42-7 

18-8 

A  week  of  dull  sunless  Aveather,  Avit  fog  on  scA'eral  days,  the 
temperature  being  loAver  than  at  any  time  during  the  present  Aiunter. 


Averag:e  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  0  to  3  0 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  8prouts,isieve 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0 

6to0 

8. 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz. 

1 

6 

0 

O' 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

O' 

Potatoes,  new  French, 

per  lb . 

0 

0 

4 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  long,  doz . 

0 

9 

010 

Seakale  . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Sprue,  French,  doz.  bn. 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Tomatoes,  Tencrift'e 

consignment  . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36  0 

Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,  doz. 

30 

0 

36  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

9 

0 

10  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz . 

4 

0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18  0 

Erica  hyemalis  . 

9 

0 

10  0 

,,  alba . 

10 

0 

12  0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0 

18  0 

Ferns,  small,  100...-  ... 

10 

0 

16  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0tol2  0 

Pol iage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  4  0  5  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  6 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitehi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 

Spira-a  iaponica,  48’s, 

doz...:  10  0  12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers 


s.  d.  s.  d  s.  d.  s.  d 


Acacia  “  mimosa,”  pad  6 

0to8 

0 

Lilium  I.  rubrum 

2 

0  to  2 

6 

Anemone,  double  pink. 

,,  longiflornm  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

per  doz .  1 

6 

0 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Arums,  doz .  4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs . 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Asjiaragus,  Fern,  bnch.  1 

0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

Azalea  mollis,  per  bun.  1 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bnclis . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Bouvardia,  white. 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches .  0 

0 

8 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

bun . 

0 

6 

0 

doz.  bunches .  0 

0 

8 

0 

Narcissus,  paper  Avhite, 

Camellias,  white .  2 

0 

2 

6 

doz.  bunches . 

0 

0 

2  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

3 

1 

9 

,,  Soldi  d’Or  . 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Cattleyas,  doz .  0 

0 

12 

0 

,,  double  Roman 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0 

9 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0 

9 

1 

6 

Orange  blo.‘som,  bun. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2 

0 

0 

0 

Primula,  double  white, 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. ...  5 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  double  ,,  ...  4 

0 

6 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

Eucharis,  doz .  0 

0 

3 

0 

doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches  2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  doz .  6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  yelloAv,doz.(Per]es) 

2  0 

3 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs .  4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tulijis,  white,  single, 

doz.  bunches .  7 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9 

0 

0  0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  coloured,  doz. 

Lilac,  French,  white. 

bun . 

9 

0 

0 

0 

per  bun .  4 

0 

4 

6 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

Lilium  Harris!  .  4 

0 

6 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  lancifoliiini  alb.  2 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

0 

9 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0' 

bnchs  .  6 

0 

12 

0 

Covent  Garden  Market.— February  19th. 


Co-operation  in  Craven. 


Average  Who  esale  Pricesi — Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  8  OtolO  0 
,,  N  e  Av  t  o  w  n  s, 

case  .  10  0  0  0 

Bananas .  8  0  12  0 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qt. 

consignment  ...  9  0  10  0 
Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs.  5  6  0  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  ease  12  0  16  0 


s.  d.  8.  d 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb....  2  0to2  6 

,,  Colman .  2  0  3  0 

,,  Muscat  .  0  0  5  0 

,,  Alnieria .  0  6  0  8 

Oranges,  per  case  ...  10  0  25  0 
Pears,  French,  crate...  12  0  0  0 
Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each .  2  6  3  6 


We  have  to-day  come  across  a  short  account  of  the- 
year’s  progress  made  by  the  Skipton  and  District  Tenant 
Farmers’  Association.  This  Association  is  but  a  year  old. 
and  the  members  have  found  already  the  great  benefits  that 
arise  from  well  managed  co-operation.  Linseed  and  cotton 
cake  have  been  purchased  in  bulk,  and  then  retailed  to  the 
several  consumers.  Full  Aveight  has  thus  been  msuied  with 
wholesale  prices.  The  membership  of  the  Association  has 
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doubled  itself  during  the  year,  and,  mirabile  dictu  !  there  is  a 
balance  in  hand  !  A  Shire  stallion  has  been  hired  to  travel 
the  district,  and  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  a  Hackney  sire 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  As  Skipton,  in  Craven, 
is  a  dairy  district,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  meal 
for  the  feeding  of  cows  is  one  of  the  items,  and  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  it,  too,  has  been  purchased  wholesale. 
We  have  often  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
bran  and  sharps.  Flour  is  always  to  be  had  ;  but  these 
'Offals,  bye-products,  are  often  very  dear  and  scarce.  Flour 
is  imported  ;  but  the  bye-products,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  farmers,  we  suppose  must  find  equally  ready  buyers 
.at  the  “  other  side.”  These  good  people  have  a  project 
in  view  of  taking,  or  buying,  premises  and  machinery, 
where  they  can  grind  and  dress  their  own  corn  ;  this  will 
apply  to  other  grain  than  Vv  neat,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
they  should  be  able  to  mix,  in  the  future,  their  own  dairy 
meals,  and,  in  fact,  feeding  meals  of  all  descriptions.  They 
Will  thus  get  a  cheaper  article  and  ensure  its  purity.  The 
services  of  an  analyst  have  been  engaged,  and  he  will  find 
plentv  of  work  in  the  testing  of  manures  and  feeding  cakes. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  seed-crushing  busi¬ 
ness  being  added  to  their  undertakings.  "  Cake  ”  is  such  a 
Catholic  word — it  covers  so  many'  compounds — some  good, 
some  very  bad,  and  others  indifferent^ — all  dear.  Practical 
farmers  know  pretty  well  on  what  mixtures  their  stock  thrive 
the  best,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  as  a  co-operative 
body  should  not  do  the  blending  as  well  as  the  professional 
crusher. 

We  shall  see  co-operative  dairies  before  long  in  Craven. 
There  is  a  grand  outlet  for  dairy  produce  in  all  the  big  towns 
so  near  the  district — the  market  is  actually  at  the  very  door. 
And  another  point  some  of  us  have  read  a  good  deal  lately 
■about — this  Army  Remount  business.  It  does  not  sound 
very  well,  especially  that  part  rela-ting  to  transactions  in 
Hungarj^  There  has  been  a  good  bit  of  money  wasted,  and 
reputations  have  been  at  stake.  In  this  district,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  horse-breeding  has  not  received  all  the  attention 
it  should,  and  surely  there  is  room  and  scope  for  the  small 
farmer  to  try  what  he  can  do  for  the  credit  of  his  country. 
There  is  still  a  trade  for  hunters,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as 
the  spirit  of  sport  is  inherent  in  Englishmen.  We  welcome 
this  as  a  sign  of  the  times — the  reproach  of  standing  aloof 
has  too  long  attached  itself  to  the  farmer.  It  is  a  bad  snirit, 
and  a  mischievous  one.  Ho  man  is  strong  enough  really  to 
stand  alone.  We  have  been  very  slow  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  “  Union  ”  combined  effort  ;  but  when  once  learned  we 
shall  have  got  it  pr))i — solid.  We  are  learning  in  adver¬ 
sity  what  we  never  should  have  entertained  when  things 
went  well  wdth  us.  What  might  we  not  have  done  in  the 
rast  if  we  had  only  possessed  a  bit  more  common  sensei 
We  might  have  dictated  terms  to  landlords’  agents,  and  all 
purveyors  of  articles  that  which  we  need.  We  should  have 
done  more  good  in  that  way  than  by  worrying  about  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  though  we  don’t  for  one  moment 
wish  to  underrate  the  value  of  such  representation  ;  but  the 
agricidtural  community  is  its  own  best  helper,  but  it  must 
remember  it  has  no  power  except  by  cohesion. 

If  the  labour  question  reaches  an  even  more  acute  stage, 
which  we  hope  it  mav  not,  we  shall  be  driven  in  the  future 
to  methods  to  meet  the  times.  Letting  arable  land  go  back 
to  pasture  will  not  solve  the  difficulty.  There  is  a  great  day 
coming  for  machinery,  and  we  shall  probably  see  whole 
parishes  ioining  in  the  purchase  of  what  is  necessary,  and 
working  it  by  means  of  some  simple  system  of  co-operation. 

Excessive  Railway  Rates. 

Talking  of  Potatoes  for  America,  leads  on  naturally  to 
tae  subiect  of  railway  and  other  rates  for  goods,  and  here 
W3  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  noblest  maxims  of  Free 
Trade — we  favour  the  foreigner  in  every  direction.  Of  course 
this  is  a  wise  policy  if  we  look  at  the  subject  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  point  of  view,  but  we  rather  forget  the  poor  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  suppose  we  make  the  rates  low  so  as  not  to 
frighten  off  those  people  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  sunply 
us  with  goods.  Those  people  at  home  must  sell  us  their 
s  ufi,  as  there  is  no  market  abroad  for  it,  and  we  (the  big 
towns)  do  not  much  care  if  we  get  it  or  not. 

.-^n  instance  came  to  our  notice  some  little  time  ago — our 
leadurs  may  have  heard  of  the  like  before.  The  carriage  per 
ton  of  goods  from  Alexandria  to  a  northern  port  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  carriage  per  ton  from  that  port  to  an  adja- 
<cent  town  under  thirty  miles  away  (by  water);  "Why  this 


should  be  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  ;  but  so  it  is.  It 
is  just  the  same  with  other  goods,  2s.  per  ton  down  the  river 
to  port  of  embarkation,  and  not  much  more  if  you  wish  to 
tranship  to  New  York.  It  is  just  the  same  on  the  railways 
from  Boulogne  to  London.  The  rate  for  one-ton  lots  is 
12s.  5d.,  empties  returned  free  ;  and  from  Folkestone  to 
London  and  intermediate  stations  the  rate  is  27s.  7d.,  empties 
charged.  If  it  is  wished  to  send  a  basket  of  fruit  to  London, 
the  distance  being  about  forty  miles,  the  charge  will  be 
Is.  2d.  Send  twenty-five  baskets  of  fruit 'from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Brussels  to  Covent  Garden,  the  rate  per  basket 
is  2jd.  ;  and  who  says  there  is  no  need  for  railway  reform  1 

Uf  course,  people  will  say  that  at  any  rates  we  could  never 
supply  the  amount  of  stuff.  Is  there  any  encouragement  to 
try  1  Who  says  we  cannot  grow  hay  1  And  yet  when  we  hear 
of  consignments  of  hay  travelling  forty  miles,  and  taking  for 
that  journey  from  twenty-five  to  ten  days,  what  are  we  to 
think?  It  is  high  time  we  had  motor  forces  on  the  road  if 
this  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  altered.  True,  for  small 
parcels  of  goods  which  come  under  the  head  of  “  Agricul¬ 
tural  produce  ”  there  are  reduced  rates,  but  these  rates  are 
far  above  those  that  regulate  foreign  custom.  We  only  ask 
to  be  put  on  an  equality  with  all  outside  providers.  We  do 
not  tax  them  at  the  ports,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  make 
them  pay  equal  railway  rates  with  ourselves.  We  wish  some 
great  agitator  would  take  the  question  up.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  shareholders  to  increase  dividends,  and  it 
would  give  the  home  grower  a  chance  against  the  outsider. 

Work  on  the  Hoin^;  Farm. 

We  were  a  little  previous  in  assuming  that  winter  was  over, 
for  now,  in  mid-February  we  are  experiencing  more  severe  frost 
than  we  have  had  for  four  or  five  years.  Yesterday  24deg  of 
frost  and  to-day  29deg  have  bound  everything  in  iron,  and  as 
there  is  no  manure  to  get  out  we  shall  positively  have  to  make 
exercise  jobs  for  the  horses.  A  good  big  compost  heap  to  spread 
on  grass  seems  the  only  available  occupation.  It  is  much  too 
frosty' to  do  anything  with  Potato  delivery,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  lots  already  on  rails  or  in  transit  may  prove  to  be  severely 
damaged.  A  continuation  of  frost  might  give  the  Potato  trade 
a  very  much-needed  fillip. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a  2in  to  Sin  covering  of  snow  to 
protect  Wheat  and  partly  protect  Turnips.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  are  frozen  so  hard  that  they  are  difficult  to  trim  and  cut, 
but  they  may  be  worth  very  little  when  the  thaw  comes.  Those 
who  have  made  provision  for  frost  by  freely  storing  their  roots  are 
now  in  a  happy  position,  but  most  of  all  those  who  have  a  big  heap 
of  Swedes  stored  Mangold  fashion  in  close  contiguity  to  the  yards. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  cut  frozen  roots,  but  pulping  them 
when  they  are  in  that  condition  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
satisfaction  of  having  an  ample  supply  of  good  food  for  our  stock 
in  weather  hke  this  is  ample  reward  for  the  labour  and  expense 
of  putting  the  roots  away.  Whether  the  roots  are  frozen  or  not, 
the  sheep  must  now  have  the  assistance  of  plenty  of  dry  food, 
especially  the  ewes,  which,  whether  they  have  lambed  or  not, 
have  now  a  great  drain  on  their  systems,  and  they  must  have  food 
of  a  nourishing  character.  There  is  nothing  so  good  for  this 
purpose  as  good  hay,  but  few  farmers  can  spare  any  for  the  sheep. 
Cut  straw  with  an  admixture  of  'malt  culms  or  dried  grains  is  the 
best  alternative,  and  one  or  other  must  be  given  while  this  winter- 
lasts.  There  is  one  virtue  of  severe  weather,  the  sheep  layer  is 
good  as  long  as  there  is  not  too  much  snow. 

There  is  still  a  little  fencing  to  do.  The  big  hedges  have  been 
taken  down,  and  we  have  a  supply  of  Thorn  for  guarding  weak 
places  and  making  beards  to  keep  stock  from  the  young  growths. 
As  usual,  good  stakes  are  difficult  to  get.  There  has  been  a  krll 
in  the  timber-felling  line  this  winter,  and  the  demand  for  stakes 
and  rough  fencing  timber  exceeds  the  suirply. 


SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1902.— Those  who 
regularly  receive  Sutton’s  Farmers’  Year  Book  will  find  in  the 
current  year’s  issue  a  considerable  increase  in  the  information 
compiled  expressly  for  the  service  of  agriculturists.  It  contains 
concise  notes  on  Clovers  and  Grasses,  and  valuable  hints  on  leys, 
temporary  and  permanent  pastures.  Root  crops  of  all  kinds 
receive  full  consideration.  The  articles  on  Mangolds,  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Cabbages  are  practical  and  thoroughly  up 
to  date,  including  details  as  to  the  relative  feeding  and  manurial 
va’ues  of  various  crops.  The  insect  foes  of  the  farm  are  fully 
described,  and  the  most  effective  remedies  suggested  for  their 
destruction.  The  publication  is  issued  in  the  familiar  blue  cover, 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  previous  edition  which  has  been  so 
crowded  with  information  of  exactly  the  kind  that  is  constantly 
needed  by  agriculturists.  Those  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
should  apply  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading. 


February  27,  1902. 
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^EEDS 

Of  FinestSelectedStrains 
AfjD  Tested  Growth 


BARR’S  NEW  DWARF  EARLY  MARROWFAT  PEA. 
“THE  HERALD.” — A  rery  valucable  addition  to  our  early 
,peaa,  coming  in  with  William  the  First  and  otlier  earliest 
round  peas,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  well-filled 
pods,  Containing  8  to  10  pea.s  of  fine  rich  flavour;  sturdy 
'branching  habit,  height  lOin.  to  12iu.  Per  pint  3/6. 

BARR’S  GOLDEN  WAX  POD  DWARF  BEAN,  bearing 
large  handsome  fleshy  pods  of  delicate  Savour,  an  abundant 
ibearer,  and  very  »irly.  Per  pint,  1/3  ;  ner  quart,  21-. 

BARR’S  HARDt  WINTER  WHITE  BROCCOLI,  a  -splen- 
•did  Rroccbli  for  autumn  and  winter  setting,  with  snowy 
white  heads.  Per  packet,  1/-;  per  oz.,  2/6. 

BARR’S  ‘  STANDARD”  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  well 
burnished  with  medium -sized  firm  sprouts  of  delica'e 
flavour.  Per  naeket.  1/-;  per  oz.,  2/6. 

BARR’S  “BEST  OP  ALL”  AUTUMN  CUTTING,  grand 
little  early  Cabbage  of  exceptionally  tine  cooking  qualitv. 
Award  of  Merit,  K.  H.S.,  August.  1901.  Pkt.,  6  i.  ;  oz.,  1/6. 

BARR’S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT,  a  ver  fine 
■selection,  roots  medium  long,  of  fine  form,  rich  colour*  and 
•fine  cooking  qualities.  Per  packet,  4d  ;  per  oz.,  1/-. 

BARR’S  NEW  SOLID  PINK  CELERY,  of  medium  Height, 
broad  and  so  id  as  crystal,  of  a  rich  nutty  flavour. 

Per  packet,  1/6  and  2  C 

'BARR’S  “  PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET  ”  CUCUMBER,  long, 
-dajk  green,  handsome  fruit  of  finest  qu-ility,  a,  grea 
.favourite.  Per  packet,  1  6 

IBARR’S  “  PERFECTION  ”  TOMATO.  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate,  R.H.iS.  Handsome,  smooth,  bright  scarlet  fruit,  ol 
deep  flesh  ;  an  abundant  cropper.  Per  packet  6d.  and  1/-. 

BARR’S  SEED  GUIDE  contains  a  select  List  of  the 
best  Vegetables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  Gardeners,  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors, 
Bent  free  on  application. 


&  £sosrss, 

;11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries:  Lo\(}  Ditton,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

MEW  POTATO,  “The  Factor” 

(MAIN  CROP  OVAL  KIDNEY). 

Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  after  growing  and  cooking  at 
Chiswick  in  1901. 

Top  of  the  List  Cheshire  County  Council  Trials,  1901,  wilh 
a  yield  of  17  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre. 
iPeri  stone,  1/9;  per  ^  stone,  3/3;  per  stone,  6'-,  carriage 
paid.  Per  cwt.,  20/-,  not  carriage  paid. 

"Can  be  supplied  in  cwt.  anti  larger  lots  off  Bute,  \V.  Lothian, 
Kent,  or  F.ssex  soil. 

Special  Quotation  for  5  cwt.  and  upwards. 


OOBBIE  &  CO., 


SEEDSMEN,  ROTHESAY 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TRESS, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


.  ILLUiTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  8d. 

THOMASRIIVE^  SON, 

8AWBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS.^ 

BARLOW  STATION.  G.E.B. 

No.  1131.— VoL,  XLIV,,  Third  Series. 


ECKFORDS 


ECKFORD’8  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strength  and 
Yitaiitv. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
tor  Exhibition,  2  9  post  free, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  lilO-'  are  sup 
plied  in  1/  packets— '•  Lord  Rosebery”  (Rosy 
hfagenta  Self):  ‘‘Jeanie  Gordon"  (Bright  Rosa 
•haded  Cream);  ‘'Grade  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink). 

The  above  r  varieties  and  3  novelties  (l.'i  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  5  6  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  wi.h  fuR  description  free. 

ECKFORDS  .  . 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  PeAS- 

Nothing  on  the  rarrket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
condition,.  Coflections  for  .')  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  z  Catalogue). 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  -when  to 
sow  CnlinaryPeas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  frem  Wem. 
Awarded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medals. 

ECKFDRD’S 

PURE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Resa  ts  from  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
toiequalled  lor  parity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  all  doubt  al'SolBtely  the  cheapost  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  12  months’ 

•opp  T.  IV /(i,  21  -,  42/',  63/-,  t05/-,  aU 
oorilege  paid.  Other  collections.  2/9.  5/-  and  7/6 
post  free, 

chdicest  fldwer  seeds. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  tlu 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORDS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notea)  should  bain  the  hand 
af  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional}  and 
is  sent  KR  £6.  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


SWEEt  PEAS 


Dicksons 


r  HARDILY -GRDWN  > 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &C. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  ft  ‘BXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Pest  Free. 

V  Nubsbbies  SOO  Aobbi.  y 


Chester 


The  (’ottage  gaedfner’S  dictionary 

Hflumerating  the  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  desir¬ 
able  for  the  G  mien,  and  explnining  the  terms  and  operations 
emidoyed  in  their  cultivation  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
Revised,  and  considerably  Enlarged.  By  C.  H.  Wright, 
F.R.M.S.,  and  D.  Dewvh,  Curator  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens  Pi  ice  9/-;  post  free,  9/6. — Journal 
OF  Ho-ticultu-^i  O  fee,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

OURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Soecially  Preparwi 
1  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
dorticulture  ;  ”  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent : 
<kch  littU  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivited  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
•laviug  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’ 
Vpply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacture's — 
HIR.ST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Letds. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1902. 


A  February  Day  in  the  Garden. 

“Thou  lingerest.  Spring  !  still  wintry  is  the  s#ene.” 

Southey. 

(HEN  winter  is  distant  we  look 
upon  it  with  kindlier  eye  than 
when  it  is  actually  upon  us,  and 
we  must  part  from  our  flowers 
for  a  time,  as  they  are  hidden 
’neath  Nature’s  coverlet.  But  we 
are,  one  thinks,  less  the  admirers 
of  the  flowerless  time  when  it  comes 
late  upon  us,  just  when  we  were  hoping 
for  the  crowds  of  charming  beauties  which 
tell  of  the  advent  of  warmer  and  brighter 
days.  It  often  arrives  so  suddenly,  too,  just 
when  we  had  hoped  that  the  snow  would 
keep  away  and  the  frost  o’  nights  would  have 
its  keenness  mitigated.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  preparing  for  the  wished-for  spring,  by 
going  over  the  borders  and  making  them  a 
little  more  in  keeping  with  the  graces  of  the 
early  flowers.  The  last  of  these  days  was 
bright,  and  in  a  sunny  i>ook  the  earliest 
flowers  of  Crocus  biflorus  were  persuaded  by 
the  bright  sun  to  open  for  the  first  time  of 
the  season,  while  other  clumps  of  earlier 
species  were  all  aglow  with  brightness  and 
beauty.  There  seemed  no  appearance  of  a 
change,  but  soon  after  nightfall  snow  came 
on,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  flowers 
were  deeply  covered  with  that  dazzling 
coverlet.  Fortunately,  the  uiost  of  the 
Crocuses  had  been  protected  by  glasses  over¬ 
head,  so  that  they  will  all  appear  once  mere, 
and  even  now,  where  the  snow  has  cleared 
away  in  the  sun,  there  are  a  good  many 
opening  cheerily  under  their  little  hand- 
lights. 

In  a  snug  corner  shines  a  golden  sheen 
from  the  flowers  of  Crocus  ancyrensis,  which 
escaped  in  an  astonishing  way.  My  little 
hand-lights  were  all  taken  up  by  others,  and 
it  seemed  so  safe  in  its  cosy  nook  that  one 
deemed  it  hardly  worth  while  to  protect  this 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Qard.*i 

Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Intcre.t, 
fntimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artiales  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITDR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  t.  n.  other 
address. 
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The  Bothy. 


clump  otherwise.  When  I  looked  out  on  the  snowy  scene 
at  daybreak  I  thought  regretfully  of  these  golden  flowers, 
and  pictured  them  crushed  under  the  snow,  and  their  beauty 
gone  for  the  year.  They  were  safe,  however,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  great  bush  of  the  old  double  Wallflower  which 
crowned  the  rockery  above,  and  was  so  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  snow  that  it  formed  a  protection  for  the  Crocuses 
beneath.  As  the  snow  melted  from  the  bush,  and  it  par¬ 
tially  recovered  its  upright  position,  the  Crocuses  appeared 
— a  welcome  sight  of  gold  amid  the  white  around.  Needless 
to  say,  they  were  not  long  left  unprotected,  and  now  they 
give  a  daily  welcome  to  the  bright  rays  which  try  to  modify 
the  inclemency  of  this  February  day.  There,  too,  are  the 
pretty  whitish  flowers  of  C.  Fleischeri,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  season  with  me  this  year,  opening  to  these  rays  day 
after  day,  happy  in  their  little  tabernacle.  A  little  off  is 
Crocus  Sieberi  purpureus,  a  fine  dark  form  of  the  charming 
Httle  Sieberi,  whose  flowers  are  yet  covered  over  "with  that 
white  which  contrasts  so  well  with  these  pale  purple  flowers. 
Near  it,  again,  is  Colchicum  Ritschi,  a  flower  to  be  sought 
for  and  prized,  as  ushering  in  January  with  its  pale  rose 
flowers,  which  keep  comiirg  on  until  March  comes.  Further 
away,  again,  a  small  glass  covers  my  solitary  specimen  of 
still  another  variety  of  Crocus  Sielperi — a  beauty  called 
lilacinus,  as  yet  scarce  and  dear.  Elsewhere,  again,  is  a 
Crocus,  sent  to  me  as  C.  Crewei,  but  which  seems  to  be  a 
black-anthered  form  of  reticulatus.  Shrouded  in  snow  are 
many  others  in  bloom,  in  bud,  or  awaiting  their  awaking 
time. 

Snowdrops  were  plentiful,  and  where  snow  has  grown 
thin  they  are  appearing  through  its  covering.  Yet  they  are 
forlorn,  and  droop,  not  only  their  pure  blossoms,  but  lie 
almost,  or  quite,  prostrate,  as  if  overcome  with  the  severity 
of  the  frost,  the  hardest  of  the  year.  Their  beauty  is 
eclipsed,  but  it  is  only  an  eclipse  ;  and,  like  the  sun,  they 
will  again  show  their  chaste  charms  and  fascinating  beauty. 
There  are  many  in  bloom,  from  the  common  nivalis,  the 
globular  Elwesi,  the  recurved-leaved  plicatus,  to  the  great 
flowers  of  Imperati  Atkinsi  ;  while  Melvillei,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  is  peeping  through.  These  “  pendent  flakes 
of  vegetating  snow  ”  are  so  lovely  that  we  grudge  the  days 
of  cold  which  cut  off  from  us  the  full  realisation  of  their 
beauty.  And  soon  shall  we  have  plenty  of  the  charming 
Snowflakes,  for  we  see  the  white  segments  appearing 
through  their  green  spathes,  and  when  the  frost  and  snow 
disappears  we  shall  welcome  their  hne  bi-lls,  whose  charm 
is  so  delightful  that  we  can  hardly  pass  them  by  without 
turning  up  some  to  see  the  inner  beauties  of  the  flowers 
we  call  Spring  Snowflakes,  but  which  the  botanists  term 
Leucojum  vernum.  White  as  driven  snow,  and  decorated 
with  green  or  pretty  yellow  spots,  this  Spring  Snowflake  is 
a  flower  to  be  desired  and  cherished. 

Nature’s  alchemist  surely  excelled  himself  when  from 
these  rough  and  shapeless  little  tubers,  fed  by  the  dark 
earth,  he  produced  these  little  yellow,  green-ruffed  flowers, 
which  were  so  bright  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  will  again 
shine  with  gold  when  they  are  free  once  more.  They  are 
gay  and  bright  in  that  dull  corner,  and  are  that  “  light  in 
a  cheerless  place  ”  we  welcome  gladly  in  these  winter  days. 
The  Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses  are  deep  under  snow,  but 
some  were  in  bloom,  and  were  very  welcome  with  their 
white  or  rosy-tinted  flowers.  They  will  recover  again,  and 
we  shall  have  them  for  a  time  in  the  shady  place  in  which 
they  are  grown  here. 

Frosted  are  the  flowers  of  Primus  Davidiana,  which  first 
opened  about  J anuary  18  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  buds  still 
which  will  open  when  a  milder  time  comes  round  again. 
No  more  charming  little  tree  or  shrub  have  we  than 
the  fastigiate  variety  of  P.  Davidiana  alba,  whose  white 
flowers  are  so  prettily  arranged  along  the  leafless  branches. 
The  red  or  pink  variety  is  not  nearly  so  attractive,  though 
one  would  rather  have  it  than  none.  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  Jasminum  nudifloium  do  so  well  as  this  winter.  Long 
before  New  Year’s  Day  it  came  into  flower,  and  even  now 
it  shows  plenty  of  its  golden  stars,  though  they  are  frosted 
oyer  by  the  white  hoar-frost,  which  has  been  so  thick  for  a 
night  or  two.  There  are  many  beautiful  sights  around  ; 
mountain  and  seacoast,  woods  and  gardens,  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  delightful  in  their  snowy  garb.  Yet  the  heart  of 
the  gardener  longs  for  ir«  pa'^sing  away,  so  that  he  may 
enjoy  his  flowers  and  tend  to  their  wants,  rejoicing  in  their 
loveliness  the  while. — S.  Aenott. 


Two  of  our  contemporaries  have  opened  their  columns  recently 
to  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  It  is  one  whose  claiins  to  notice 
is  fitfully  considered  ;  there  has  been  no  systematic  agitatioui 
(we  may  use  the  word)  to  ensure  a  full  and  thorough  veiitilationi 
of  the  unfortunately  numerous  points  in  regard  to  bothies  that 
call  for  reform.  “  One  half  the  wmrld  knows  not  what  the  other- 
half  does.”  Were  the  true  conditions  of  a  large  number  of  bothies - 
revealed  to  what  is  termed  “  The  Public  ” — apart  from  the- 
gardening  community — we  feel  sure  “  The  Public  ”  would  be 
astounded.  “Happily  there  are  also  a  large  percentage  of  very 
comfortable  bothies.  But  when  young  men  are  huddled  together, 
as  under  gardeners  are  in  more  cases  than  it  is  agreeable  to« 
reflect  on,  in  “  bothies  ”  that  are  a  very  great  deal  less  comfort¬ 
able  than  barrack  rooms,  and  without  the  privilege  of  a  separate 
bed  to  rest  in  at  night,  when  the  same  young  men  have  to-  main¬ 
tain  these  dwellings  clean,  make  their  own  beds,  cook  theif  own- 
food  week-day  and  Sunday,  mend  their  own  clothes,  and  work 
from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  in  summer,  from  dawn  till  dusk  in  winter — 
can  anyone  expect  from  them  that  intelligence  compatible  with- 
the  needs  of  an  all-round  gardener?  Can  anyone  expect  such  men 
to  develop  habits  of  study — of  reading,  thinking,  correct  speak¬ 
ing  and  writing,  or  to  become  valuable  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  or  so  useful  to  their  present  or  prospective  employers- 
as  they  might  be?  If  yes  is  the  answer,  then  truly  the  men  in 
such  conditions  must  needs  be-  all  of  Cobbett’s  calibre  and  tem¬ 
perament^ — Avhich  is  not  so.  A  few  descriptions  of  the  neglected; 
bothies  would  surely  draw  the  attention  of  ovmers  of  the  gardens - 
to  this  important  matter,  and  if  the  publication  of  letters  which 
mav  be  sent  to  the  Journal  on  this  subject  will  tend  to  ilmprove-- 
ment,  in  even  one  or  two  instances,  the  present  appeal  will  not 
have  been  vain.  Examples  of  what  the  ideal  bothy  should  be- 
may  not  be  less  necessary. 

- »  * - 


The  Witch  Hazels, 


In  late  autumn  and  mid-January,  should  the  weather  prove- 
mild,  the  usefulness  of  the  small  though  extremely  interesting 
genus,  Hamamelis,  is  brought  strongly  before  our  notice.  Their  - 
bright  coloured,  freely  produced  blossoms  would  make  them  of 
value  at  any  season,  but  braving  as  they  do  the  storms  and: 
weather  variations  of  our  English  winters,  they  are  doubly  w-el- 
oome.  and  every  garden  of  note  should  number  them  among  its 
occupants.  The  genial  weather  of  the  first  fortnight  of  1902  has. 
suited  them  to  perfection,  and  they  are  now  a  mass  of  blossoms. 

The  number  of  cultivated  species  is  variously  numbered  at 
three  and  four,  some  authorities  making  arborea  a  variety  of 
japonioa  and  some  according  it  specific  rank ;  whichever  is  correct, 
it  is  distinct  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 

The  oldest  known  species  is  H.  virginica,  the  common  Witch, 
Hazel  of  North  America.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  and  forms 
a  dense  shrub  6ft  to  8ft  high,  with  obovate,  sharply  toothed 
leaves,  and  small  pale  yellow  blossoms,  which  are  borne  any  time 
between  the  months  of  September  and  February.  It  is  inferior 
to  the  others  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  and  is  often  used 
for  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  other  species. 

H.  arborea  is  a  taller  growing,  looser  habited  plant.  It  grows 
to  a  height  of  20ft,  and  when  on  its  ow-n  roots  quickly  forms 
large  specimens.  The  flowers  are  deeper  yellow  and  larger  than' 
those  of  the  American  species,  and  are  also  distinct-  by  reason  of 
the  rich,  reddish  brown  calyces  and  twisted  petals.  H.  japonica,. 
like  the  former,  is  a  Japanese  plant,  and  is  distinguishable  fronn 
the  above  by  its  dwarfer  habit,  narrower  petals,  smaller  flowers,, 
and  green  and  brown  calyces.  Though  inferior  to  the  former,  it  is; 
worthy  a  place  in  the  garden. 

H.  japonica  var.  zuccariniana  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others 
in  colour,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  the  calyces 
reddish  brown.  It  is  a  desirable  plant,  and  worth  looking  after. 
H.  mollis  is  the  most  recently  introduced  species,  and  is  still  very- 
rare.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  China,  and  is  quite  distinct  from> 
the  other  species  by  reason  of  its  large  leaves,  which,  together- 
with  young  stems,  buds,  and  calyces,  are  covered  with  a  dense  ■ 
felty  mass  of  silky  hairs- — and  larger  blossoms,  which,  with  the- 
exception  of  curved  tips,  are  quite  straight.  The  colour  of  the  • 
petals  is  a  clear,  rich  yellow,  and  of  the  sepals  a  dull  brown. 

Hamamelis  are  usually  propagated  by  means  of  seeds  or- 
grafts,  and  like  a  rich,  warm,  not  too  heavy  loam.  From  their- 
earliness  of  flowering  it  is  advisable  to  grant  them  a  sheltered 
corner,  thoughcfchis  is  not  necessary  as  regards  hardiness.  Any-- 
one  who  goes  -to  the  trouble  of  forming  a  group  of  these  plants, 
will  feel  amply  recompensed  when  he  sees  them  in  mid-January' 
smothered  with  their  bright  yellow  flowers. — D.  K. 
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spikes.  Odontoglossuin  citrosmum  sliould  by  now  be  showing 
its  flower  spikes  on  the  tips  of  the  new  growth,  but  it  must  not 
be  thought  tliat  they  are  not  going  to  flower  if  they  are  not 
sliowing,  for  some  few  plants  in  a  batch  will  always  be  late.  Do 
not  give  a  drop  of  water  until  they  do  show. 

C'alanthes  of  the  Veitchi  and  vestita  groups,  and  the  beautiful 
hybrids  raised  from  them,  will  be  starting  into  growth,  but  it 
doe.s  not  follow  on  this  account  that  they  will  need  much  water. 
ITntil  the  young  shoots  produced  begin  to  push  roots  the  old 
pseudo-bulb  is  quite  capable  of  supplying  all  the  nutriment  they 
want.  In  fact,  it  must  be  patent  to  anyone  that  ivater  poured 
on  the  compost  can  do  no  good ;  the  old  roots  are  all  dead,  no 
young  ones  have  been  formed,  and  until  this  is  the  case  keep  the 
watering-pot  aivay  from  them. 

Thunias,  too,  will  be  showing  signs  of  life  again,  and  must 
be  repotted  and  placed  in  strong  heat.  These  Orchids  enjoy 
.sunshine,  heat,  and  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  and  they 
must  have  it  if  they  are  going  to  be  satisfacto^.  They  are 
suitable  companions  for  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums,  but  will 


Laelio^Cattleya  X  Queen  Alexandra. 


Liselio-Cattleya  x  ^ueen  Alexandra. 

The  great  feature  of  excellence  in  this  compound  hybrid  is  its 
massively  expansive  labellum,  which  is  most  richly  coloured  with 
ail  tense  crimson-purple  or  ruby-purple,  with  an  orange-coloured 
•disc,  behind  which  there  are  some  reddish  markings  extending 
to  the  base;  but  the  edges  of  the  lip,  especially  in  front,  are 
ililac-lavender  in  hue,  the  whole  texture  being  velvety.  The 
:sepals  and  petals  are  deep  mauve,  and  of  the  form  shown  in  the 


accompanying  illustration  from  a  drawing  by  our  artist,  Mr. 
George  Shayler.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  of 
the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  the 
plant  bearing  the  flower  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  February  11.  On  that  occasion  the  Orchid 
Conunitflee  awarded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate.  The  hybrid 
comes  from  the  parentage  L.-C.  x  bella,  x  Trianae. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

With  the  increasing  light  there  will  be  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool 
house  species.  To  allow  them  to  reap  the  full  benefit,  keep  the 
glass  clean  inside  and  out,  and  place  the  plants  on  inverted  pots, 
or  in  some  such  way,  in  order  to  bring  them  as  near  the  glass 
^  possible.  A  little  trouble  in  tliis  respect  is  well  repaid  by  the 
improved  health  of  the  plant  and  increased  number  of  the  flower 


stand  even  more  sun.  The  compost  may  consist  of  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  with  chopped  sphagnum  and  crocks  added.  It  must  not  be 
kept  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  as  a  lot  of  moisture  is  required 
in  summer,  and  the  base  of  the  old  stems  must  only  be  loosely 
covered. 

Woodlice  and  various  small  insects  are  more  than  usually 
voracious  and  active  at  this  time  of  year,  and  they  must  be 
trapped  in  various  ways,  or  a  number  of  young  shoots  and  flower 
.spikes  will  be  lost.  The  old  plan  of  slicing  off  a  piece  of  potato 
and  laying  it  on  the  compost  is  a  very  good  one  for  most  of  the 
smaller  fry,  while  the  special  traps  aclverti.sed  for  cockroaches 
and  beetles  are  also  useful.  Any  choice  or  rare  specimen  showing 
flower  maybe  isolated  by  placing  on  a  pan  or  pot  in  the  centre 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  carefully  noting  that  no  part  of  the  plant 
forms  a  bridge  that  the  insects  can  pass  over.  Individual  spikes 
may  be  protected  by  nlacing  a  .small  wad  of  cotton  wool  at  the 
base  of  each. — H.  R.  R. 
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^ntomologY" 


A  New  Scale  Pest. 

Within  a  recent  date,  a  formidable  looking  scale,  new  to  Wea- 
tein  Australia,  has  been  detected  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  that 
colony.  It  has  every  appearance  of  the  insect  known  as  the  brown 
Apricot  scale  (Lecanium  pruniosum  var.  Armeniacum).  The  pest 
is  covered  with  a  large  amount  of  waxy  material.  It  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  is  easily  killed,  although  its  eggs  seem  uncommonly 
resistant  to  the  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  moderate  doses, 
sufficient,  however,  to  destroy  e^s  of  other  scales.  First  com- 
nlaints  of  this  scale  were  of  attacking  Grape  Vines  and  Pear  trees. 
It  has  been  seen  in  isolated  gardens  in  Hay  Street,  Crawley, 
Claremont,  and  Leederville.  It  attacks  Grape  Vines  perferably, 
and  is  especially  found  on  the  new  Avood  of  the  season  and  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth.  Pears,  Mulberries,  and  the  Osage 
Orange  are  also  affected.  That  the  pest  has  been  accidentally 
introduced  into  Western  Australia  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
It  is  not  known  yet  to  be  widespread,  and  has  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  damp,  sheltered  spots  only.  It  is  feared,  however, 
that  it  may  prove  a  serious  pest  on  the  Grape  Vines  of  the  State, 
hitherto  remarkably  free  from  insect  lAests.  The  infested  garden* 
are  under  treatment,  and  the  scale  has  already  been  eradicated 
from  several  of  them. 

Trap  Lanterns 

Two  trap  lanterns  for  insects  were  set  up  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  reports  “American  Gardening  ” 
and  kept  burning  from  June  7  to  September  7.  The  insects 
captured  were  taken  out  and  identified  every  morning.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  result  of  the  captures  ;  — 

PFR  CENT. 


OP  ALL  TAKEN. 


Inchneumon  flie.s . TO 

Lady-birds . Sf 

Ground  beetles  . 1.^ 


(The  above  are  decidedli/  heueficinl  infects.) 


r>ung  beetles . 6 

Mo.squitoes  ..  . b 

Fire  flies  . 2^ 

Crane  flies  . 

May  beetles . b 

Squash  bug .  ..  2 

Cucumber  beetles . 2] 

Codlin  moths . 0 


“  If  all  these  were  in  operation  for  four  months,  probably 
forty  millions  of  decidedly  beneficial  insects  were  captured  and 
destroyed,”  says  the  reporter.  Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  recently 
reported  to  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  that  he  had 
used  two  traps  in  experiments  in  an  old  orchard  last  August, 
catching  a  great  many  insects  some  15,000,  many  of  them 
injurious  species.  But  among  this  number  only  seven  were 
Codlin  moth.  He  Avas  forced  to  conclude  that  the  moth  trap 
Avas  of  no  use  as  a  protection  against  Codlin  moth  and  Colorado 
Potato  beetle. 


The  Lackey  Moth. 

At  this  season  occurs  one  of  the  opportunities  of  which  the 
gardener  should  take  advantage,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  Avor.st  ravagers  of  his  trees — the  caterpillar  of  the 
Lackey,  or  Barred  Tree  Lackey  Moth  (Bombyx  neustria).  This 
insect  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  trouble  and  confusion 
cau.sed  by  changing  scientific  names.  Stephens  and  Curtis  call 
it  Clisiocampa  neustria;  Kirby  and  Spence  call  it  Trichoda ; 
Latreille  and  Ormerod,  Bombyx;  Ochsenheimer,  Gastropacha ; 
and  Leach,  Lasiocampa.  The  eggs  of  this  insect  may  noAv  be 
detected  easily,  in  broad  bands  round  the  tAvigs  of  our  Pear, 
Apple,  and  other  trees.  They  are  arranged  Avith  such  admirable 
art,  that  they  seem  set  by  the  skilful  hands  of  the  jeAveller.  Each 
bracelet,  as  the  French  gardeners  call  it,  contains  from  200  to 
300  eggs,  fastened  by  their  ends,  in  a  series  of  from  15  to  17  close, 
spiral  circles,  round  the  tAvig.  The  .spaces  betAveen  the  eggs  are 
filled  up  Avith  a  tenacious,  broAvn  gum,  Avhich  protects  them  from 
inclement  Aveather,  as  Avell  as  from  all  attacks,  except  tliose  of 
man.  The  eggs,  thus  placed,  look  like  a  ring  of  seed-lac,  and  Ave 
tliink  its  name  may  have  been  thence  derived ;  they  are  easily 
crushed  by  the  gardener’s  knife.  The  caterpillars  congregate  early 
in  the  morning,  or  during  rain,  in  large  nests  at  the  forks  of  the 
small  branches,  and  are  then  ea.sily  crushed.  They  enter  the 
chry.salis  .state  at  the  end  of  June,  and  then  they  are  to  be  found 
in  cocoons,  or  oval  Avebs,  poAvdered  Avith  Avhite  or  yelloAvish  dust, 
betAveen  tAVO  leaves.  &c.  The  chry.salis,  or  pupa,  is  longLsh,  and 
dark  broAvn,  in  Avhich  state  it  remains  for  three  AA  eeks  or  a  month. 
The  in.sect  flies  only  at  night,  and  con.sequently  is  rarely  seen. 
It  often  appears  in  considerable  numbers,  and  does  not  confine  its 
ravages  to  fruit  trees,  but  attacks  many  other  trees — such  as 
Beeches,  Elms,  Poplars,  Oaks,  and  even  Pines.  In  May,  Avhen 


the  caterpillars  are  living  in  .society,  the  nests  containing  them 
.should  be  collected  and  destroyed.  Care  must  be  taken  aa  hen 
collecting  the  nest,  for  if  the  caterpillars  are  much  disturbed  they 
let  themselves  doAvn  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  tlun,  silken 
thread,  and  escape.  In  July  their  cocoons  should  be. looked  tor 
oil  the  trees,  betAA’een  the  leaves  in  the  roofs  of  sheds,  in  hedges, 
amt  eA'en  on  the  tops  cf,.AA  alls,  . 

- - - -  <«»•»  - 

Spring  Planting  and  Pruning. 

The  ravages  perpetrated  by  birds  among  Gooseberry  and  Cur¬ 
rant  busheS' during  the  Avinter  months  are  mainly  the  cause  o 
cultivators  deferring  the  pruning  of  the  bushes  until  the  end  ot 
the  present  month.  The  adoption  of  spring  pruning  is  ^ 
plan  AA  here  no  protection  is  given  so  as  to  tliAvart  the  feathered 
marauders,  because  the  attacks  on  the  buds  must  ,  Pj’"" 

sistent  and  thorough  if  every  shoot  is  Avholly  denuded  ot  buds.- 
The  points  of 

Raspberry  Canes 

Avh'ch  have  been  left  unpruned  until  severe  weather  is  over,  may- 
now,  or  shortly,  be  cut  back  to  the  height  of  the  stake  or  trel  is,, 
pruning  to  ripe  Avood.  Shorten  newly  planted  Blackberries 
Loganberries  closely  to  the  ground.  The  first  season  after 
planting  the  canes  could  only  produce  an  indiffereiit  crop  it  h,. 
hence  it  is  best  to  ensure  a  strong  groAvth  of  shoots  tor  the- 
folio Aving  season.  CroAvded 


Orchard  Trees 


ought  to  have  the  branches  thinned  and  a  good  balance 
of  growth  ensured,  also  re-arrange  croAvded  Avail  trees 
while  buds  are  still  dormant.  The  general  pruning  and 
thinning  of  all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  be  completetL 
forthw.th.  In  pruning  away  large  limbs  or  branches  pare  tlm 
cuts  smoothly.  This  is  necessary,  not  only  for  appearance,  but 
to  prevent  the  setting  in  of  decay  and  disease  as  well  as  insect 


pests. 


Gooseberries 


The  amount  of  pruning  required  by  bushes  depends  largely  on. 
their  condition  as  regards  growth.  If  the  bush^  are  large  or 
even  of  medium  size,  but  the  centres  are  crowded  with  inter¬ 
crossing  and  iiiterlac'.ng  branches  of  young  growths,  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  part  must  be  freely  thinned  out.  Brariches  or  shoots 
descending  to  the  ground  may  be  discarded,  as  they  obstruct  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  and  help  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  perennial  or  annual  weeds,  for  cftltural  operations  Avuth  the 
hoe  cannot  so  well  be  carried  out.  The  spring  pruning  of  Goos.^ 
berry  bushes  is  ma  iily  confined  to  thinning,  leaving  the  slioots 
retained  ah  full  length.  Good  buds  are  usually  to  be  found  on 
these  shoots  toAvards  the  points,  even  if  birds  may  have  cleared 
the  base.  Where  the  young  previous  year’s  groAvths  may  be  so 
numerous  that  a  considerable  reduction  in  number  is  desirable, 
all  may  not  be  cut  out  entirely,  but  some  can  be  shortened  to 
form  spurs,  providing  there  are  buds  at  the  base  which  aauU 
warrant  this  being  done.  Cut  away  entirely  extra  strong  grouLhs; 
as  well  as  suckers  springing  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  jhe 
p  un  ng  of  Gooseberries  on  walls  and  fences  is  usually  practised 
on  the  spur  system,  the  s  de  shoots  being  cut  in  Jo  within  half 
an  inch  of  their  base.  If  this  has  not  been  carried  out  previously 

it  may  be  done  noAV. 

Red  and  White  Currants. 


Birds  are  often  very  troublesome  to  these,  especially  when 
hey  remove  buds  from  young  growths  required  for  extension, 
vhich  renders  it  difficult  to  properly  produce  shaply  bushes, 
riie  manner  of  pruning  both  bushes  and  trees  on  walls  and  fences 
s  the  same.  Ma  n  branches  are  formed  five  or  seven  for  a  bush, 
iiid  sino'leiv.double,  or  triple  cordons  for  walls  or  fence  training, 
"ut  in  the  side  shoots  to  the  basal  buds,  or  to  within  half  an  inch 
)f  the  base.  Leading  growths,  when  sufficiently  extended,  are 
ilso  cut  closely  in ;  but  during  the  extension  of  the  main  branches 
he  leading  giowth  may  be  left  each  year  about  Din  in  length,  or 
me-third  its  whole  length.  Old-established  Currant  bushes  may 
•equire  some  of  the  branches  renewing,  hence  it  is  good  practice 
m  occasionally  cut  down  entirely  any  branches  that  show  signs 
if  Aveakness,  and  alloAV  their  places  to  be  taken  by  strong  basal 
rrowths,  shortening  them  back  each  season  so  as  to  admit  of 
Hn  of  young  Avood  to  be  retained,  and  encourage  side  shoots 
;o  push,  these,  of  course,  being  spurred  in  the  next  season  m- 
;he  usual  way. 


The  pruning  of  Black  Currants  is  readily  carried  out.  They 
are  only  groAvn  as  bushes,  and  not  on  walls  and  fences.  The 
best  bearing  groAvths  are  the  strong  shoots  of  the  previous  year, 
therefore  a  good  selection  of  these  should  be  retained,  cutting 
out  the  old  bearing  wood,  and  any  other  useless  branches,  Avhich 
croAvd  or  spoil  the  bushes.  Treatment  on  these  lines  annually 
cro'vd  or  suoil  the  bushes.  Treatment  on  these  lines  annually  Avill 
maintain  Black  Currants  in  good  condition  for  many  years.— 1>. 
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Chrysanthemum  Lady  Ridgeway. 


I  notice  in  Mr.  Wells’s  notes  on  the  Chr3^santhemum  audit  in 
.last  ■week’s  Journal  that  he  gives  Lady  Ridgeway  as  an  American 
variety.  I  wish  you  to  contradict  this,  as  it  was  raised  as  a 
seedling  by  myself,  and  sent  out  bj"  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead. 
It  was  named  after  Lady  Ridgeway,  whose  husband,  Sir  West 
Ridgeway,  was  then  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. — R  W. 
.Douglas,  Parkfield  Gardens,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


High-priced  Apples. 

In  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Journal  a  correspondent  related  how 
some  very  high  prices  were  paid  this  winter  for  British  Apples 
ns  well  as  tho.se  from  other  lands — Newtown  Pippins.  In  Bristol 
.and  Bath  fruiterers’  shops  I  saw  recently  Californian  Newtowns 
.retailed  at  3d.  each,  the  quality  of  which  I  was  permitted  to 
sample,  only  to  find  that  in  flavour  and  crispness  they  were  far 
■inferior  to  the  same  and  other  kinds  I  am  able  to  send  daily  to 
the  table.  I  had  heard  much  of  Californian  Apples,  the  criticism 
ibeing  ranged  about  equal  for  and  against  them,  but  the  quality 
of  the  fruit,  as  proved,  add  still  more  to  the  wonder  that  the 
British  public  are  content  to  pay  such  exorbitant  prices  for  goods 
infinitely  inferior  to  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  The 
Californians  come  over,  each  separately  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
this  is  displayed  by  the  fruiterer  as  showing  the  brand  to  be  of 
high  class.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  does  not  develop  so  brightly 
as  in  British  Apples,  though  the  country  has  in  the  matter  of  sun¬ 
shine  an  advantage  over  us.  The  gain  of  sunshine  and  length  of 
days,  however,  does  not  account  much  for  colour  and  flavour  in 
Apples,  becau.se  in  neither  does  it  compare  with  those  of  English 
.growth.  We.st  of  England  fruit  .shops  are  usually  well  supplied 
with  native  Apples,  but  so  early  in  the  winter  as  the  first  Aveek  of 
Februarj^  there  were  but  A^ery  feA\'  on  offer.  This  scarcity,  Avhich 
has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  season,  is  all  in  favour  of 
imported  samples.  With  the  absence  of  good  samples  of  English 
fruit,  the  palate  of  the  purchasing  public  becomes  accustomed  to 
-a  loAver  grade,  and  •sale.smen  are  almost  unconvinced  that  there  is 
-still  a  better  than  the  Californian  Apple  in  the  British  fruit  stores 
— at  least  those  aaIio  are  favoured  Avith  a  supply. — S.  W. 


Seakale,  Beddard’s  ImproYed. 

Without  the  slighte,st  doubt,  LilyAA'hite  Seakale  is  Avorthj^  of 
all  that  AA'as  said  in  its  faAmur  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  on 
January  9.  The  varietj"-  that,  aab  find  far  superior  in  every  Avay 
is  Beddard’s  Improved.  This  sort  has  been  groAvn  in  the  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey  gardens  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  has  never 
failed  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  clean  tender  heads  of  large 
■size.  For  forcing  it  is  unsurpassed,  being  a  beautiful  colour  and 
.splendid  flavour,  and  as  Seakale  forms  an  important  vegetable 
during  the  Avinter  months,  these  tAvo  good  qualities  render  this 
variety  iuAnluable.  It  also  produces  larger  and  finer  heads  than 
LilyAviiite  under  the  treatment  it  receives  at  Stoneleigh.  Whether 
the  improvement  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  here  .suiting  the 
A'ariety'  I  cannot  state.  If  anyone  finds  the  former  sort  un, satis¬ 
factory  I  can  strongly  recommend  a  trial  of  Beddard’s  Improved. 
It  thrives  exceedingly  Avell  here  under  the  folloAving  culture  : — 
The  sets  are  planted  out  the  beginning  of  May  in  medium  .sandy 
soil,  light  and  porous,  the  di.stance  given  in  the  plantation  in¬ 
tended  for  growing  crowns  for  forcing  being  18in  each  Avay.  The 
croAvnsthat  are  forced  outside  are  only  alloAved  one  foot,  triangled 
in  tAvo  roAvs,  keeping  all  Aveeds  doAvn  during  the  groAving  season 
by  the  use  of  a  Dutch  hoe.  When  all  the  foliage  has  decayed 
lift  the  croAvns,  trimming  all  the  roots  off,  .storing  them  aAA^ay  by 
laying  them  in  soil  and  covering  AA’ith  some  long  litter  or  bracken 
until  required  for  forcing.  The  sets  are  made  directly  afterAA-ards, 
heeling  them  in  in  roAA^s,  covering  them  AA'ith  soil  until  the  time 
comes  to  plant  them  in  their  .summer  quarters.  For  inside 
forcing  a  bed  of  tan  is  made  up  in  the  Seakale  house  Avith  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  bottom  heat  by  hot  AA’ater  pipes,  and  gives  a  good 
re.sult.  The  croAvns  outside  are  excluded  from  the  light  by  the 
old  manure  from  a  Mushroom  house  to  the  depth  of  2  feet. 
This  is  put  on  in  the  month  of  December  or  January,  and  by  this 
process  Ave  are  able  to  cut  Seakale  outside  by  the  end  of  March 
or  the  early  part  of  April  to  .succeed  that  forced  indoors.  All 
manure  should  be  cleaned  aAvay  as  soon  as  the  Seakale  is  cut, 
othenvise  it  encourages  weak,  sickly  groAA'th,  that  Avoakens  the 
croAvns  for  the  second  year’s  forcing,  and  this  gives  excellent 
results  if  proper  attention  is  paid.  A  single  stick  often  Aveighs 


above  a  pound ;  in  fact  they  resemble  sticks  of  Celery  more  than 
Seakale.  Me.ssrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea,  have  a  fine  stock  of  the 
A'arietj’  under  notice. — W.  Jones,  Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens, 
Kenihvorth. 

Scented  Persian  Cyclamens. 

Apropos  of  “  W.  I.’s”  interesting  announcement  (page  163) 
relative  to  scented  Cyclamens,  it  has  often  puzzled  me  to  knoAV 
Avhy  there  are  comparatively  so  feAv  plants  out  of  a  large  batch  of 
seedlings  that  possess  the  much  desired  property  of  scent.  Surely, 
as  regards  size  and  colour  of  the  floAvers,  also  of  foliage,  the 
acme  of  perfection  has  long  since  been  attained  ;  but  Avhy  the 
corresponding  paAicity  of  scent  Can  it  be  oAving  to  the  effect 
of  high  cultivation?  The  sugge.stion  is  prompted  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  upAAards  of  half  a  century  ago  scented 
varieties  Avere  commoner  than  at  the  present  time,  and  during 
my  boyhood  the  scented  Cyclamen  Avas  my  ideal  of  a  perfumed 
floAver.  It  is,  hoAvever,  most  gratifying  to  learn  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  are  striving  to  invest  some  of  the.se  beautiful  varieties 
Avith  so  Avelcome  a  desideratum,  and  that  ere  long  they  may  be 
enabled  to  sa.y  “  Eureka !  ”  I  may  add,  regarding  scented  and 
scentless  varieties,  that,  contemporaneously  Avith  several  others, 
in  the  year  1731  the  red  and  Avhite  coloured  varieties  “  inodorum  ” 
and  “  odoratum  ”  Avere  introduced  from  Cyprus. — W.  G. 


New  ChrysaDthemums. 

“  H.  S.,  Woking,”  in  commenting  on  my  seedling  Chrj^s- 
anthemums  on  page  164  of  the  Journal  la.st  Aveek,  questions  their 
origin  and  parentage.  Please  let  me  .say  that  the  AA'hole  Avere 
from  seeds  fertilised  and  .saved  by  myself  mainljq  the  parents 
being  Ma.ster  H.  Tucker,  from  Avhich  I  consider  much  of  the  colour 
and  con.stitution  have  been  obtained,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Oceana,  Edith  Tabor,  and  pollen  from  a  fcAV  of  the  best  kinds. 
Seedlings  from  Mrs.  Weeks  invariably  are  of  a  tall,  lanky  habit, 
reminding  one  much  of  a  batch  I  once  raised  from  Mrs.  AljDheus 
Hardy.  Madame  Carnot  seedlings  have  here  alAAays  proved  di.s- 
appointing.  There  is  much  in  Avhat  “  H.  S.”  say^s  as  to  blooms 
being  especially  Avell  groAvn  for  certificates.  I  can  only  say  that 
all  blooms  I  have  shoAvn  this  season  Avere  groA\n  in  the  Exmouth 
Nurseries,  and  as  frequently  several  hundred  blooms  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  AA'ere  put  in  one  exhibition,  it  cannot-  be  said  that  they  Avere 
“  specially  groAvn  for  the  much  coveted  F.C.C.” 

American  v.  English  Varieties. — “  A.  W.  T.”  (.page  167) 
claims  for  our  home  raisers  the  incurved  variety  Mrs.  Egan.  This 
is  an  American,  but  ha.s  been  renamed  by  a  firm,  “  Countess  of 
WarAvick.” — M.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 


The  Chrysanthemnm  Audit. 

Mr.  W.  Wells  is  hardly  correct  in  one  or  tAvo  statements  Avhich 
appear  in  his  interesting  notes  on  page  164  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  February  20.  Regarding  Lily  Mountford  variety, 
Mr.  Weeks  had  no  more  to  do  Avith  raising  this  than  Mr.  Wells; 
neither  is  it  an  Engli.sh  varietjq  ina,smuch  as  it  Avas  raised  from 
imported  seed.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  it  should  be  “  Hilda 
Chamberlain,”  although  at  one  time  it  bore  this  name  in  a  certain 
district.  It  has  been  in  .several  groAveus’  hands  for  many  3'ears 
pa.st.  HoAvever,  it  is  a  good  .sort,  and  Ave  Avill  not  quarrel  over  its 
introduction  or  its  original  name.  Then  as  to  the  variety  Mrs. 
Mease.  There  is  no  need  to  haggle  over  the  origin  of  this,  for  I 
believe  the  sport  originated  in  many  places  in  one  season.  I  can 
equally  lay  claim  to  introducing  this  variety  as  Mr.  Wells,  for  I 
had  a  separate  .stock.  Mentioning  .sports,  many  groAvers  Avill  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  talk  of  a  pure  pink  sport  of  the  colour 
of  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  from  that  fine  A^ariety’  Florence  Molyneux. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  report  is  a  correct  one,  and  that  it  Avill  be 
Avell  .shoAA'n  before  being  sent  out.  Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire  is 
not  one  of  M.  CalAmt’s  seedlings,  and  has  never  been  catalogued 
by  him.  It  Avas  sent  out  by  Rosain  Boucharlet.  Then,  Pride  of 
Madford  AA  as  in  this  part  some  time  before  offered  by  Messrs.  Can- 
nell,  and  Avas  knoAvn  and  shoAvn  as  “  Beauty  of  Teignmouth.”  I 
Avell  remember  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  disqualifying  an  exhibit  at 
Exeter  sIioaa  n  by  Mr.  George  Foster,  the  contention  being  that 
the  exhibit  contained  tAvo  “  Duke  of  Yorks,”  Me.ssrs,  Hannaford 
and  Son  may  be  .said  to  have  been  the  distributors.  Again,  is  not 
Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener  one  of  Brunning’s?  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
AA-as  introduced  bv  the  late  Mr.  OAA-en,  and  it  is  to  this  variety,  no 
doubt,  that  Mr.  Wells  is  referring  to. 

Coming  to  the  “  Audit,”  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the 
fourteen  novelties  mentioned  among  the  Japs,  thirtee-n  are  fpm 
Engli.sh  raisers,  and  the  solitary  exception  is  a  colonial  variety 
Avith  only  one  vote.  Mr.  Wells  also  calls  attention  to  .sports. 
Why  they  come  no  one  seems  to  knoAv.  I  had  a  peculiar  one  last 
.season  among  a  batch  of  .seedlings.  One  half  of  the  plant  was 
of  a  rich  bright  rose  colour  and  the  other  a  pretty  coppery  scarlet. 
Both  are  distinct,  and  Avorth  saving  as  decorative  varieties,  and 
I  hope  to  introduce  them  next  season. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoutli. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Sixty-eight  new  Fellows  were  elected  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting 
on  Tuesday  last. 

Sale  of  a  Border  Estate. 

The  e.state  of  Hillend,  near  Reston,  Berwickshire,  extending 
to  upwai'ds  of  500  acres,  has  been  bought  by  private  treaty  by 
Mr.  Denholm,  of  Press  Castle,  from  Mr.  Mack,  of  Coveyheugh. 

American  Export  Apple  Trade. 

The  total  shipments  to  European  ports  during  the  week 
ending  February  1,  1902,  were  34,091  barrels,  including  4,463 
barrels  from  Boston,  6,150  barrels  from  New  York,  7,009  barrels 
from  Portland,  16,380  barrels  from  Halifax,  and  689  barrels  from 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  The  total  shipments  included 
15,839  barrels  to  Liverpool,  13,701  barrels  to  London,  4,841 
barrels  to  Glasgow,  and  1,110  barrels  various.  The  .shipments  for 
the  same  week  last  year  were  52,873  barrels.  The  total  ship¬ 
ments  since  the  opening  of  the  season  have  been  664,477  barrels, 
against  1,199,604  barrels  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  total 
shipments  this  season  include  134,230  barrels  from  Boston, 
121,531  barrels  from  New  \ork,  67,803  barrels  from  Portland, 
122,406  barrels  from  Montreal,  213,780  barrels  from  Halifax,  and 
4,727  barrels  from  St.  John,  N.B. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Asso:iation. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  Tuesday, 
February  18,  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled 
“  Some  Ihseful  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering.”  The  chief  subjects 
mentioned  were  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Begonias,  and  Poin- 
settias,  giving  every  detail  to  grow  them  successfully.  The 
best  thanks  of  the  association  was  accorded  Mr.  Graham  for 
his  able  lecture.  The  Chairman  announced  that  on  March  4 
Mr.  Donald  Sutherland,  electrical  engineer  to  the  Cardiff  Cor¬ 
poration,  would  give  a  lecture^  entitled  “  General  Outline  and 
Management  of  Electrical  Storage  Batteries  (such  as  are  installed 
in  private  residence.s).”  This  is  a  new  departure,  and  arranged 
as  a  benefit  to  those  gardeners  who  have  a  compulsory  charge  of 
a  private  electrical  plant. 

Fruit  to  Australia. 

The  Orient  Pacific  Comimny,  reports  the  "  Liverpool 
Journal  of  Commerce,”  has  issued  a  circular  offering^  to 
take  fruit  and  vegetables  to  Australia  at  a  rate  per  box. 
Ihe  boxes  are  not  to  be  larger  than  2ft  lOin  cubic  mea.surement, 
and  half-boxes  are  to  be  allowed  if  they  do  not  exceed  1ft  5in. 
The  freight  to  Fremantle  is  to  be  5s.  per  box,  and  2s.  9d.  per 
half-box,  and  to  the  other  ports  4s.  3d.  and  2s.  3d.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  the  transhipment  of  boxes  to  such  Australasian 
ports  as  the  company  does  not  call  at.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
may  be  the  beginning  of  an  important  trade  with  the  colonies,  as 
though  Australia  produces  a  larger  amount  of  fruit  on  her  own 
account,  the  seasons  here  and  there  are  interchanged,  and  Italian 
fruit  will  come  in  when  their  trees  are  not  in  bearing. 

California’s  Fruit  Resources. 

The  fruit  resources  and  exports  of  California  are  well  *et 
forth  in  the  annual  Harvest  Number  of  the  “  Paoifio  Fruit 
World.”  It  is  shown  on  the  basis  of  the  crop  shipments  for  the 
year  1900  that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  raised  in  California  for 
the  eastern  or  foreign  markets  equal  in  a  single  year  about  50,000 
oarloads  of  ten  tons  each,  or  500,000  tons ;  or,  to  carry  it  still 
farther,  one  billion  lbs.  Of  this  amount,  the  Citrus  fruit  ship¬ 
ments  oompose  about  half ;  fresh  fruit  about  10,000  carloads ; 
cured  fruits  as  much  more ;  canned  fruits  about  8,000  carloads ; 
Raisins  between  3,000  and  4,000  carloads ;  vegetables,  fresh  and 
canned,  over  5,000  carloads ;  wine  and  brandy,  10,000  carloads ; 
Walnuts  and  Almonds,  nearly  700  carloads.  This  production  is 
worth  more  than  the  gold  taken  from  tho  mines  of  the  Golden 
State,  and  the  wealth  produced  is  more  widely  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  This,  too,  is  but  a  single  item  of  the  many  resouroes 
of  the  great  State.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  grain,  the 
lumber  and  the  many  other  vast  industries  contributing  to  tho 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  California. 


Rose  Show  Fixtures. 

Mr.  Mawley,  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
kindly  sends  us  a  list  of  the  Rose  Show  fixtures  he  has  so  far 
received.  These  will  be  found  in  our  general  fixtures  list  in  the 
back  pages. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  late  head  gardener  at  Sway  House, 
Lymington,  Hants,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  post  of  head 
gardener  to  the  Gravesend  Corporation,  and  takes  up  his  duties, 
on  March  3.  *  *  Mr.  E.  G.  Creek,  late  foreman  at  Woodbridge 

Nursery,  Ipswich,  as  head  gardener  to  A.  Fraser,  Esq.,  Wester- 
field  House,  Ipswich. 

Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

Frost  gave  way  on  the  latter  part  of  the  18th,  and  since  then 
the  weather  has  been  dull  and  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  drizzling 
rain.  There  v'as,  however,  comparatively  little  thaw,  as  the 
thermometer  rose  very  little  above  32deg  till  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  which  was  milder.  Rain  fell  all  day  on  Monday,  witb 
the  thermometer  at  41deg. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Droitwich  Experimen'tal  Garden. 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  above  for  the  year  1901,  and 
second  annual  report  of  the  County  Instruction  Gardens  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  is  newly  issued.  The  numbers  of  varieties- 
of  fruit  trees  and  their  names  are  tabulated,  showing  78  sorts- 
of  Apples,  47  of  Plums,  35  of  Pears,  13  of  Gooseberries,  the  same 
amount  of  Strawberries,  11  varieties  of  Currants,  and  9  of  Rasp¬ 
berries.  The  treatment  of  the  fruit  trees  in  regard  to  style  and 
time  of  pruning,  liming  of  the  soil,  manuring,  and  notes  on  the 
forms  of  the  trees,  the  kind  of  stock  used,  wRen  the  fruit  was 
gathered  from  each  variety,  also  its  weight  and  quality,  are 
points  one  finds  carefully  reported  upon.  Mr.  James  IJdale,  the 
chief  horticultural  instructor  for  Worcestershire,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  report,  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
summai’y  of  the  year’s  work. 

Moffat  Trees  Action. 

Sheriff  Fleming,  on  the  17th  inst.,  issued  his  judgment  in  an 
appeal  by  the  heritors  of  Moffat,  N.B.,  agaimst  a  resolution  of 
the  Moffat  Town  Council  to  cut  down  five  old  Lime  trees  on  the 
side  of  the  public  street  opposite  the  Parish  Church.  The  removal 
of  the  trees  had  been  resolved  upon  as  part  of  a  scheme  for- 
jmproving  the  roadway.  Sheriff-Substitute  Campion  in  October- 
dismissed  the  appeal,  holding  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  instruct  the  heritors’  claim  of  property.  Sheriff 
Fleming  has  now  reversed  that  judgment,  finding  that  the  onus 
of  proving  ownersliip  lies  on  the  Town  Council,  who  have  failed 
to  prove  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  heritors.  His  Lordship 
observes  that,  if  for  reasons  of  public  safety  the  Council  desire 
the  removal  of  the  trees,  they  must  proceed  under  other  po^vers- 
than  those  which  they  seek  here  to  exercise. 

Crops  of  1901. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological- 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Society’s- 
Rooms,  70,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines, 
B.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  Ten  new  Fellows  were  elected. 
Mr.  E.  Mawley  submitted  his  report  on  the  “  Phenological 
Observations  for  the  Year  1901.”  He  showed  that,  as  affecting, 
vegetation,  the  weather  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  scanty 
rainfall  during  the  growing  period  of  the  year.  The  deficiency 
was  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  but  was  more 
keenly  felt  in  the  English  counties  than  in  either  Scotland  or- 
Ireland.  Wild  plants  came  into  flower  very  late,  but  not  quite 
as  late  as  in  the  previous  phenological  year,  which  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  backward  one.  The  swallow,  cuckoo,  and  other  spring 
migrants  were  as  a  rule  rather  behind  their  usual  dates  in 
reaching  these  islands.  The  crops  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats 
were  all  more  or  less  above  average  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  On- 
the  other  hand,  in  England,  although  there  was  a  fair  yield  of 
Wheat,  that  of  Barley  and  Oats  was  very  deficient.  Hay  proved 
everywhere  a  small  crop,  and  especially  so  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England.  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  Swedes,  Mangolds,  and 
Potatoes  were  all  more  or  less  under  average  in  England,  but 
either  good  or  fairly  good  elsewhere.  The  yield  of  Hops  proved 
singularly  abundant.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were  below 
average,  especially  Apples,  but  the  small  fruits  as  a  rule  yielded 
well.  Taking  farm  and  garden  crops  together,  seldom  has  there 
been  a  less  bountiful  year. 
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New  Incurved  Varieties. 

By  the  addition  of  several  new  vai-ieties  of  a  superior  order  of 
merit,  and  by  a  general  improvement  in  methods  of  culture  and 
staging,  it  cannot  be  doul)ted  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  advance 
made  in  the  incurved  section  of  Chrysanthemums,  during  the  last  two 
years  especially.  Borne  of  the  recent  additions  may  not  be  so  near  to 
the  standard  defined  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  as  is 
Lord  Alcester  or  Princess  of  Wales  when  seen  at  their  best,  but  with 
care  in  the  selection  of  correct  buds,  perfect  development  of  the 
flowers,  and  an  advance  in  methods  of  staging,  I  think  there  is  still  a 
distinct  future  for  this  section  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  raising  of 
new  varieties  is  almost  confined  now  to  English  cultivators,  and  these 
depend  much  more  upon  hybridisation  and  the  raising  of  seedlings 
than  they  do  upon  •' sports,”  which  at  one  period  was  the  only  way  we 
had  of  obtaining  a  new  variety. 

If  raisers  wei’e  a  little  more  careful  of  the  manner  of  manipulation 
in  cross  fertilisation  even  at  the  present  day  we  should  see  an  even 
better  type  of  flowej- ;  there  is  too  much  .Japanese  blood  imported  into 
the  work,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  obtaining  brighter  colours  and  size 
also.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  fixity  of  pui'pose  ;  it  is  all 
very  much  a  lottery,  like  “sports.”  No  one  can  command  a  sport, 
neither  can  they  control  sulficiently  the  seed  pod.  In  time  we  may, 
perhaps,  see  better  results.  What  I  term  the  recovery  to  form  of  such 
varieties  as  Queen  of  England  and  its  sports  is  quite  outside  the 
possible  ;  in  that  case  we  must  look  to  the  newer  varieties  to  maintain 
an  interest  in  this,  at  one  time,  very  popular  section. 

The  following  varieties  are  certainly  an  acquisition  if  cultivated 
properly : — 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Judson  is  best  described  as  a  pure  white  Curtis, 
possessing  as  it  does  all  the  characteristics  of  that  charming  variety, 
differing  only  in  colour. 

Mrs.  C.  Crooks  is  a  pure  white  flowered  variety  with  pointed  petals; 
here  and  there  s  ime  are  notched  and  covered  at  the  tip  with  short 
hairs,  which,  perhaps,,  detracts  somewhat  from  its  appearance.  In 
spite  of  this  defect  it  should  become  a  popular  variety. 

Pearl  Palace. — I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  this  variety,  but  its 
fine  quality  easily  commends  itself.  Full  sized  blooms  are  easily 
produced  ;  the  floi’ets  are  of  medium  width,  forming  a  full  handsome 
flower,  white  deeply  shaded  pink. 

Frank  Hammond  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  acquisition  of  recent 
years  ;  full  sized  blooms  measure  fully  figin.  in  diameter,  and  con¬ 
sistently  deep.  The  broad  petals  incurve  thoroughly,  building  up  a 
typical  flower.  The  colour  is  pleasing.  Young  blooms  have  a  dull  red 
centre,  the  florets  are  edged  with  gold ;  older  flowers  show  a  little 
less  colour,  yet  are  especially  pleasing. 

Fred  Palmer  is  pure  white  of  medium  size,  very  neatly  formed. 

Mr.  F.  King  is  a  promising  variety,  with  rosy  lilac  florets,  which 
are  strijied  with  a  deeper  tint. 

Henry  Ellis  is  best  described  as  an  improved  Venus,  which  it 
partakes  of  in  habit  of  growth  and  its  foliage  also.  It  is  a  pure  white 
flowered  variety. 

(iOLDEN  Madame  Ferlat  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent, 
Madame  Ferlat,  which  was  a  French  raised  variety  in  the  year  1900. 
The  new-comer  may  be  a  “  sport,”  it  certainly  is  an  acquisition,  and 
should  be  secured  by  all. 

Comtesse  d’Etoile  is  of  a  rosy  lilac  pink  colour,  very  promising. 
Frank  Pay'NE  has  just  the  kind  of  petals  required  to  build  up  a  full 
handsome  bloom.  The  colour  is  pleasing,  bright  red  inside,  with  a 
reverse  of  cinnamon  shaded  gold. 

Nellie  Stevens  produces  blooms  fully  7in.  in  diameter;  these,  if 
neat,  full,  and  fresh,  would  be  a  grand  addition  as  a  back  line  flower. 
The  colour  is  quite  pleasing  deep  amber.  With  care  in  selecting 
suitable  buds  this  should  be  a  distinct  acquisition. 

Mrs.  W.  Howe,  rich  golden  amber  or  cinnamon,  a  full  deep  bloom. 
Mrs.  W.  Harvey  has  creamy  white  florets  which  are,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
too  pointed  to  please  some,  still  it  is  an  acquisition  which  all  culti¬ 
vators  of  this  section  should  secure.  Mr.  E.  Bennett  has  broad 
florets,  rose  lilac  in  colour. 

Mdme.  Vernieul  belongs  to  the  slightly  hirsute  section  of  rosy 
lilac  colour.  Creole  reminds  one  much  of  Refulgence,  with  its  claret 
or  maroon  coloured  florets. 

Thomas  Lockie  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  new,  but  it  deserves 
extended  notice  ;  it  produces  deep  and  good  blooms,  white  flushed  rose 
lilac  in  colour. 

Wm.  Higgs  is  a  massive  flower  with  broad  florets  of  a  gold  buff 
tint  of  colour.  E.  Hunt  has  long,  broad,  and  neatly  incurving  florets 
possessing  much  substance,  colour  deep  lilac  pink  suffused  with  white. 

C.  Blick  produces  blooms  after  the  style  of  Lady  Isabel,  in  colour 
white  tinted  rosy  violet. — E.  Molyneux. 


Planting  Potatoes. 


A  commencement  may  be  made  in  planting  main  crop  and 
late  varieties  of  Potatoes.  Well  pulverised  ground  that  is  not  in 
a  wet  condition  may  be  considered  suitable  for  present  planting. 
The  work  is  rendered  easier  when  the  ground  is  fairly  dry, 
because  then  the  drills  can  be  drawn  out  in  a  clean  state.  A 
depth  of  din  is  suitable.  The  distance  between  them  must  varx^ 
according  to  whether  the  varieties  produce  strong  or  weak  haulm. 
Two  feet  a.sunder  will  do  for  ordinary  varieties,  and  2ft  6in  for 
the  strong-haulmed  sorts.  The  distance  between  the  sets  may 
run  from  I2in  to  I8in,  the  latter  for  the  very  strong  growers. 
Reliable  varieties  of  Potatoes  to  grow  are  Sharpe’s  Victor,  an 
early  Potato  of  excellent  quality  and  dwarf  habit;  Early  Re¬ 
gent,  a  superior  white-fleshed  variety,  an  excellent  cropper. 
Early  Puritan  is  a  similarly  good  variety,  flattish  round  in  shape, 
and  nroduces  well.  Among  the  second  earlies  Schoolmaster 
stands  in  a  leading  place.  Grown  under  good  conditions  the 
tubers  are  mealy  and  cook  snowy  white.  Windsor  Castle  should 
be  included,  as  it  is  a  good  cropper,  and  the  tubers  are  of 
superior  quality  They  are  white  and  flattish  round  in  shape. 
As  a  red-skinned  variety,  Reading  Russet  is  one  of  the  best. 
Main  crop  Potatoes  should  include  the  Bruce,  which  is  a  heavy 
corpper  and  keeps  well.  The  selected  and  improved  forms  of 
Magnum  Bonum  cannot  be  surpassed  for  flavour,  size,  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  grown  under  fair  and  liberal  conditions.  XJp-to-Date 
is  a  variety  that  now  takes  high  rank  as  a  choice  main  crop 
variety.  As  a  rule  it  is  an  excellent  cropper,  producing  tubers 
of  liberal  proportions,  which  keep  well.  Imperator  is  a  white 
round  main  crop  variety,  also  a  heavy  cropper,  and  of  superior 
quaht-’.  Satisfaction  is  a  popular  sort,  not  only  for  exhibition, 
but  for  general  use.  The  tubers  are  of  fair  regular  size,  the  skin 
beins:  rough.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  a  free  cropping 
variety. — D.  S. 


Cucumbers:  Plants  in  Bearing. 


These  should  be  examined  onoe  or  twice  a  week  for  the  removal 
of  bad  leaves  and  exhausted  growths,  thinning  the  shoots,  stop¬ 
ping  and  clearing  them  of  old  or  deformed  fruits.  The  thinning 
of  the  shoots  and  encouraging  young  in  place  of  spent  growth  is 
the  way  to  keep  the  plants  in  continuous  bearing.  Stop  the 
growths  a  joint  or  two  beyond  the  show  of  fruit,  but  avoid  over¬ 
crowding.  In  securing  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  do  not  tie  them 
too  tightly,  but  allow  room  for  development.  Plants  that  have 
been  in  bearing  for  some  time  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  supplying  warmed,  fresh  soil.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth 
of  well  decomposed  manure,  and  a  9-inch  potful  of  wood  ashes,  and 
half  that  quantity  each  of  soot  and  superphosphate  added  to  each 
large  barrowload  (three  heaped  bushels)  of  loam,  will  answer,  and 
is  best  where  the  materials  are  readily  comeatable ;  or  turfy  loam 
alone  may  be.used,  sprinkling  over  it  a  good  handful  (3oz  or  4oz) 
of  the  following  mixture  per  square  yard  :  Bone  superphosphate, 
dry  and  crumbling,  three  parts ;  powdered  saltpetre,  two  parts ; 
and  ground  gypsum,  one  part.  Mix  and  keep  in  a  dry  place. 
Ma  ntain  the  bottom  heat  steadily  at  SOdeg,  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  at  65deg  to  70deg  (5deg  less  in  severe  weather),  70deg  to 
76deg  by  day,  rising  to  SOdeg  tO'  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat, 
and  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg, 
95deg,  or  lOOdeg,  damping  the  paths  and  other  surfaces  in  the 
morning  and  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  surfaces  are  dry, 
damp  well  before  nightfall. 

Young  Plants  in  Houses. 

For  these  hillocks  or  ridges  should  be  formed,  preferably  the 
latter.  The  whole  length  of  the  bed,  about  2ft  wide  at  the  base, 
with  the  top  flattened,  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  lOin  to  12in,  the 
soil  being  made  moderately  firm,  and,  when  warmed  through,  the 
plants  may  be  turned  out  about  a  yard  apart,  firming  the  soil 
about  the  balls,  and  raising  it  a  little  over  the  depth  the  plants 
were  before,  but  not  very  much,  as  this  is  liable  to  induce 
canker;  yet  the  sod  may  be  brought  up  as  high  as  roots  show 
on  the  stem.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  good  turfy  loam, 
laid  up  sufficiently  long  to  destroy  the  herbage,  mixing  with  every 
bushel  of  the  chopped  up  turfy  loam  a  quart  of  wood  ashes,  and 
a  part  each  of  air-slaked  lime  and  dry  soot  incorporating.  These 
substances  have  a  good  effect  on  larvae  likely  to  injure  the  plants, 
and  enrich  the  soil.  Plants  for  trellises  should  be  trained  with 
a  single  stem  secured  to  a  stick,  tied  to  the  lowest  wire  of  the 
trellis,  rubbing  off  the  laterals  as  they  appear  until  the  height 
of  the  trellis  as  reached. 

Plants  in  Frames. 

In  these  the  growths  of  the  plants  are  trained  over  the  surface 
of  the  beds,  the  seedlings  being  stopped  at  the  second  rough  leaf, 
and  the  resultant  growths  at  about  every  foot  of  extension.  This 
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gives  plenty  of  lateral  growths  for  bearing,  which  must  not  he 
crowded,  and  should  be  stopped  at  a  joint  or  two  beyond  the 
show  for  fruit.  With  a  protection  of  double  mats  over  the  lights 
at  night,  and  the  linings  of  the  beds  properly  attended  to,  the 
temperature  will  be  maintained  at  60deg  to  65deg  at  night.  A 
little  air  may  be  given  at  75deg,  allowing  the  temperature  to 
rise  to  85deg  or  90deg  with  sun  heat.  If  the  sun  be  powerful, 
and  the  plants  show  indications  of  flagging,  shade  for  a  few 
days.  Attend  to  the  linings  as  required,  and  protect  with  a 
double  thickness  of  mats  at  night.  Do  not  apply  more  water 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  gently  growing,  very  little 
being  required  in  pits  and  frames  where  the  heat  is  derived  from 
fermenting  materials. 

Red  Spider  and  White  Fly. 

Where  red  spider  has  appeared  on  the  winter  fruiting  plants, 
or  white  fly  is  present,  coat  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  cream 
formed  of  flow’ers  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk,  heating  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  as  near  boiling  point  as  possible  without  making  the 
water  boil  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  calm  evening,  taking  care 
that  the  house  is  kept  close ;  and  then  allo'W  the  pipes  and  house 
to  cool  down  to  their  regular  temperature.  The  foliage  must 
be  kept  dry,  or  be  so  when  the  hot-water  pipes  are  sulphured 
and  heated.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  same  process  may 
be  repeated.  It  is  generally  effectual  against  thrips  and  mildew, 
as  well  as  red  spider  and  white  fly. — G.  A. 


Plant  Notes. 


Javanese  Rhododendron  Princess  Royal. 

The  full  and  proper  title  of  this  section  of  Rhododendrons  is 
the  .Javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrids;  and  the  variety  flgured  on 
page  lfi7  is  one  of  the  first  five  that  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  of  Chelsea,  ever  raised.  Princess  Royal  variety 
was  tlie  first  hybrid  the  firm  secured,  which  was  in  1850,  and  in 
these  earlier  clays  this  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  ensure  a 
Botanical  Certificate  for  Messrs  Veitch.  The  colour  of  the  floivers 
is  pink,  with  a  darker  centre.  Of  course,  since  that  time  there 


Saxifraga  apicuEata. 


Rhododendron  Princess  Royal. 

The  earliest  raised  Javanicum  jasminifiorum  hybrid  ;  1850. 


have  been  larger  numbers  of  grand  varieties  raised  at  Chelsea. 
We  need  only  refer  to  the  beautiful  and  handsome  R.  Cloth  of 
Gold  figured  on  page  221  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure,  for 
March  14,  1901,  and  to  the  lately  certificated  varieties  that  have 
been  described  in  these  pages.  R.  Princess  Royal  is,  however, 
still  a  great  favourite,  and  on  account  of  its  history  it  is  very 
interesting.  This  recent  race  of  Rhododendrons  are  of  such 
merit  that  we  should  like  to  see  them  grown  in  every  garden. 
In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  fine 
collections  can  be  seen  in  vigorous  condition.  The  plants  are 
apt  to  get  lanky  if  not  tied  in.  An  intermediate  temperature 
and  abundance  of  moisture  are  requisites  to  their  successful 
culture. 

Saxifrafa  apiculata. 

Of  the  Kabschia  section  of  the  genus  Saxifraga  the  species 
apiculata  furnishes  one  of  the  most  charming  rock  plants  the 
hardy  iilantsman  employs.  Its  stems  form  dense  rosettes  thickly 
crowded  with  thick  linear  acute  leaves,  and  produce  numerous 
flower  stalks,  each  bearing  from  six  to  nine  primrose-yellow 
flowers,  which  are  bright  from  this  month  until  Febiuiary — that 
is,  by  successional  development.  In  a  great  many  respects 
S.  apiculata  resembles  the  beautiful  ally  S.  sancta.  Both  plants 
are  useful  for  carpet  bedding.  S.  luteo-purpureo,  as  Mr.  Arnott 
tells  us,  is  a  synonym  of  this  species. 

Heliotropes  from  Seeds. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  often  a  reference  to 
the  raising  of  these  popular  sweet  smelling  flowers  from  seeds, 
and,  perhaps,  a  still  more  rare  occurrence  to  find  them  so  treated, 
it  is  not  common  knowledge  what  beautiful  plants  may  be  had 
by  this  mode  of  culture.  Heliotropes  have  become  familiarised 
by  the  very  select  few  of  very  ordinary,  though  none  the  less 
sweet  old-established  kinds.  There  are  to  be  had  from  some 
specialists  quite  a  goodly  assortment  of  variety,  all  hearing  large 
and  freely  branched  heads  differing  in  their  habit,  shape,  and 
colour.  On  visiting  a  gardening  friend  last  autumn  I  received 
quite  an  eye-opener  in  a  batch  of  seedling  Heliotropes  growing  in 
one  of  the  borders  of  his  kitchen  garden.  The  heads  of  flower 
were  on  many  of  the  plants,  I  should  say,  almost,  if  not  quite  a 
foot  across,  the  colours  varied,  and  all  sweetly  scented.  I  at 
once  made  a  resolution  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  though  already 
in  possession  of  at  least  a  dozen  varieties  named.  There  is 
admittedly  a  great  fascination  in  seed  raising  in  any  kind  of  plant, 
because  in  the  unfolding  of  the  flowers  from  day  to  day  one  looks 
for,  and  often  finds,  features  that  are  not  already  possessed  in 
existing  stock.  This  is  quite  as  true  of  Heliotropes  as  of  other 
flowers,  and  I  feel  fully  persuaded  that  if  seedsmen  generally 
supplied  a  strain  of  such  high  character  as  those  I  have  referred  to 
they  would  have  no  lack  of  admirers  and  cultivators.  It  would 
seem  that  Continental  growers  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
raising  of  improved  Heliotropes  than  British  hybridists. — W.  S. 
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Flowering  Almonds. 

The  flowering  Almonds  of  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  budded 
on  the  Peach.  It  is  the  only  practicable  way  to  increase  them 
fa.st  enough  for  the  ever-growing  demand  for  them.  They  are 
bought  by  the  hundreds  at  the  present  day,  as  against  a  dozen  of 
a  few  years  ago.  Early  spring  flowers,  such  as  are  Almonds,  will 
ever  be  desired.  The  shrubs  which  bloom  lirst  are  tho.se  which 
sell  best,  and  this  insures  a  steady  call  for  them.  Even  though 
not  as  beautiful  as  is  the  Almond,  the  Cornus  Mas  and  Daphne 
Mezereon  are  also  always  in  demand,  because  of  their  early 
flowers.  Almonds  force  easily,  and  pretty  little  bushes  in  pots 
make  a  lovely  display.  Outdoors  they  take  about  a  month  of 
growing  weather  to  bring  out  the  flowers.  The  season  opening 
the  l.st  of  April  would  see  the  Almonds  in  bloom  a  month  later. 
There  are  two  sorts,  pink  and  white,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  better  one. — (“  Florist.s’  Exchange.”) 


Galanthus  Imperati  var.  Atkinsi. 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  Snowdrops,  and  is  now 
(February  4)  in  bloom,  although  not  yet  at  its  best,  and  one  Avaits 
Avith  some  impatience  for  it  shoAving  its  true  nobility,  as  it  AA  ill  do 
in  a  short  time.  Tall  and  imposing — for  a  SnoAA’drop — it  is  Avorth 
trying  to  obtain,  and  to  give  it  a  place  Avhere  it  Avill  have  some 
shelter^  to  prevent  its  tall  stems  from  being  broken  doAA  n  by  high 
AA'inds.  Its  only  defect,  and  not  everyone  Avill  consider  iti  one,  is 
that  of  often  producing  additional  segments,  which  give  it  a 
curious  appearance  Avhen  its  blooms  are  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
their  career,  and  open  out  to  the  early  sun  of  the  year.  They 
then  remind  one  of  AA'hite  butterflies  “poised  for  a  flight,”  and 
certainly  look  at  that  time  unique  in  their  AA’ay.  Atkins’s  SnoAv- 
drop  is,  like  all  the  Imperati  forms,  only  botanically  a  variety  of 
nivalis,  but  it  has  a  right  to  bear  the  name  of  both  Imperati  and 
Atkinsi,  the  former  because  it  has  the  characteristic  features  of 
this  fine  southern  form  of  nivalis,  and  the  latter  because  of  its 
distinctness,  and  because  it  Avas  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Atkins,  of  PainsAA-ick,  Avho  received  it  “  from  .someAvhere  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.”  It  has  been  distributed  as  G.  Imperati,  but 
it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  G.  Imperati  of  gardens.  A  fine 
SnoAA'drop,  it  is  mo.st  effective  in  the  garden. — S.  A. 

Early  Muscat  Grapes. 

Although  Muscats  are  frequently  groAvn  Avith  Black  Hamburgh 
and  other  vinous  or  SAveetwater  varieties,  they  are  far  from  .satis¬ 
factory,  indeed  it  is  commonly  a  matter  of  means,  for  experienced 
growers  are  alive  to  the  facts  that  they  cannot  be  groAA’n  AA’ell 
together,  as  neither  can  have  full  justice.  Muscats,  especially 
early  forced,  require  inside  borders,  and  even  very  early  forced 
are  better  AA’ith  bottom  heat,  for  AA'hich  they  pay  Avell,  as  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  particularly  Canon  Hall,  in  June  bring  far 
better  prices  than  any  other,  and  it  is  the  quality  of  the  Grapes, 
not  the  quantity,  that  pays  the  groAver,  for  the  easily  grown  are 
produced  in  .such  quantities  as  to  glut  the  markets.  The  houses 
that  Avere  set  to  Avork  by  the  middle  of  December,  have  the 
bunches  about  floAvering,  and  require  a  temperature  at  night  of 
65deg  to  70deg,  Avith  Todeg  to  80deg  by  day,  closing  at  80deg  to 
85deg,  Avhen  bright  Aveather  prevails.  When  they  commence 
flowering  every  bunch  should  be  gone  over  Avith  a  large  camel’s- 
hair  brush  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  “  caps,”  and  then 
fertilise  the  same  Avith  Black  Hamburgh  pollen,  or  preferably 
Alicante,  as  the  cross  of  the  thick-skinned  on  the  thin-.skinned 
varieties  improves  the  cuticle  of  the  berries,  and  the  oval-shaped 
.sorts  better  suit  the  conformation  of  Mu.scat  of  Alexandria  and 
Canon  Hall,  unquestionably  the  finest  of  all  Grapes  in  respect  of 
appearance  and  quality  AA’hen  AA'ell  done,  than  the  round  berried 
varieties,  which  is  apt  to  induce  a  rounded  and  somewhat  irregular 
form  to  oval  berried  sorts.  Cross  fertili.sation  also  has  good  re¬ 
sults  as  regards  the  SAA'elling  of  the  berries,  being  a  matter  much 
attended  to  by  Nature  by  the  agency  of  wind  and  winged 
creatures,  and  is  Avell  worth  practi.sing  under  artificial  conditions 
of  cultivation. — G.  A. 


The  Coronation  Flower. 

The  President  of  the  National  Rose  Society  Avrites  to  the 
“Times”  of  February  13: — “I  venture  to.  express  the  hope  that 
the  Rose,  Avliich  is  the  national  emblem  of  England,  and  the 
queen  of  floAvers,  may  be  Avorn  in  preference,  not  only  at  the  time 
of  His  Majesty’s  Coronation,  but  on  the  anniversaries  hereafter. 
At  the  date  of  the  ceremony  the  Rose  Avill  be  in  its  most  abundant 
beauty  in  all  the  gardens  of  the  land.” 

Petunias. 

For  pot  culture  quite  as  Avell  as  for  laAA  U  decoration,  both  the 
single  and  double  Petunias  are  very  suitable.  Considering  the 
ease  Avith  which  they  may  be  groAAn,  the  beauty  and  freedom  of 
their  bloom,  especially  in  the  single  A^arieties,  and  their  long 
season,  it  is  indeed  hard  to  find  any  plants  better  suited  to  the 
amateur’s  needs.  To  raise  pot  plants  from  .seeds  select  your  seeds 
in  January  and  soav  at  any  time  up  to  March.  Petunias  have  the 
.smallest  seeds,  and  in  soAA'ing  should  be  covered  very  lightly.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  .soav  in  a  pot,  covering  the  pot  Avith  gla,s.s  until  the 
.seedlings  are  up.  With  the  use  of  the  glass  less  AA-ater  is 
necessary,  Avhich  is  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  such  fine  seed. 
So  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  so  that  they  can  be  handled,  they 
should  be  pricked  out,  observes  “Vick’s  Magazine,”  into  a  pan, 
afterAA'ards  giA'ing  each  plant  a  2in  pot  to  itself,  later  shifting  on 
as  groAA'th  demands. 

Hardy  Jasmine. 

For  many  years  the  Jasmine  knoAvn  as  “  hardy  ”  AA’as  the  Avhite- 
floAvered  one,  Jasminum  officinale  ;  but  of  late  years,  observes  the 
“  Florists’  Exchange,”  the  name  is  applied  to  the  Ja.sminum 
nudiflorum.  The  appellation  better  fits  the  la.st  than  the  first- 
named,  as  J.  nudfflorum  is  perfectly  hardy,  AAdiich  cannot  alAAays 
be  said  of  J.  officinale.  The  latter  needs  a  sheltered  place,  or  its 
shoots  are  injured,  in  Avhich  case  it  does  not  floAver.  When 
protected,  the  floAvers  come  on  the  groAvth  of  the  previous  season. 
They  are  Avliite  and  slightly  fragrant,  but  not  nearly  as  much  so  as 
the  greenhouse  one,  J.  grandiflorum.  The  other  species,  J. 
nudiflorum,  is  quite  hardy.  It  is  Avell  named,  as  it  floAvers  early 
in  spring,  before  the  leaves ;  so  early,  in  fact,  that  late  frosts 
often  catch  the  blooms.  The  shoots,  cut  off  and  placed  in  a  vase 
of  AAater  at  any  time  in  Avinter,  expand  their  flowers  quickly,  in 
the  AA’ay  the  Golden  Bell  does,  and,  like  it,  it  has  yelloAv  floAvers. 
There  is  another  one  of  yelloAv  colour,  often  met  Avith  in  green¬ 
houses,  the  J.  reA’olutum.  This  sort  is  hardy  at  Virginia,  it  is 
said.  It  comes  from  Northern  India,  as  does  J.  officinale,  Avhile 
J.  nudiflorum  is  from  China.  All  these  Jasmines  root  readily 
'from  cuttings. 

The  Food  Value  of  Vegetables. 

Tomatoes  rouse  torpid  liver  and  do  the  Avork,  ordinarily  of  a 
doctor’s  prescription. 

Lettuce  has  a  soothing  quieting  effect  upon  the  nerves,  and  is 
an  insomnia  remedy. 

Celery  is  an  acknoAvledged  nerve  tonic,  and  is  more  and  more 
used  in  medicinal  prescriptions. 

Onions  are  also  a  tonic  for  the  nerves,  but  people  will  be  for 
ever  prejudiced  because  of  their  odour. 

Potatoes  should  be  escheAA-ed  by  those  who  “  have  a  horror  of 
getting  fat,”  as  that  is  one  penalty  of  eating  them. 

Parsnips,  it  is  noAv  contended  by  scientists,  possess  almost  the 
same  virtues  that  are  claimed  for  sarsaparilla. 

Beets  are  fattening,  and  even  a  moderately  learned  man  Avill 
understand  that  it  is  because  of  the  sugar  they  contain. 

Ordinary  Lima  Beans,  someone  has  said,  are  good  to  allay 
thirst,  but  the  same  can  be  said,  Avith  equal  truth,  of  a  pitcher  of 
AA’ater. 

Asparagus  is  efficacious  in  kidney  ailments  to  an  extent  that  it 
is  not  yet,  perhaps,  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Cucumbers,  aside  from  sunbeam  emitting  properties  knoAvn  to 
readers  of  facetious  paragraphs,  contain  an  acid  that  is  helpful 
in  some  ca.ses  of  dyspepsia. 

Parsley  Avill  assist  good  digestion,  like  cheese  and  nuts,  but 
a  quantity  in  excess  of  ordinary  capacity  has  to  be  consumed. 
Therein  lies  the  joke. 

Pumpkins  are  an  ingredient  in  a  patent  medicine  that  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  quite  a  variety  of  ailments  flesh  is  heir  to,  but 
the  Avorld  is  increasing  in  inhabitants  aa  Iio  do  not  believe  all  they 
hear. — E.  N.  Noyes  (in  “  What  to  Eat,”  in  the  “  Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal.”) 
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Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas  at  Wordsley. 


Passing  tlirough  the  Midlands  at  a  recent  date,  I  made  a 
visit  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  Words¬ 
ley,  Stourbridge,  and  was  well  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  glass  houses.  The  firm  has  been  most  assiduously 
engaged  for  some  years  past  in  the  improvement  of  Florists’  and 
other  flowers ;  indeed,  their  exhibits  at  the  leading  shows  have 
testified  to  their  success  in  this  work.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  were  in  the  pink  of 
perfection.  Two  large  houses  were  devoted  to  Cyclamens,  and 
the  mass  of  bloom  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  relieved  as  it  was 
by  the  dark  foliage.  Webb’s  Perfection  strain  is  rightly  named. 
The  plants  are  of  dwarf  habit  of  growth,  producing  flowers  in  a 
great  variety  of  colours  and  in  abundance.  Webb’s  Vesuvius 
and  Rose  Queen  are  two  new  introductions  of  very  pleasing 
appearance.  The  former  has  brilliant  red  flowers,  and  the  latter 
most  delicate  rose  ;  both  are  of  good  form  and  size.  But  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  variety  of  all  was  Webb’s  Mont  Blanc,  the 
plants  of  which  are  strong  and  compact,  bearing  extra  large 
blooms  of  more  than  ordinary  substance. 

Over  1,200  plants  of  Webb’s  Superb  Cinerarias  were  also  to 
be  seen ;  a  good  proportion  being  in  bloom.  The  flowers  com¬ 
prise  an  astonishing  range  of  colour  and  form ;  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection  by  the  careful  hybridisation  and  selection 
that  has  for  so  long  been  practised.  It  would  be  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  innumerable  and  exquisite  colours  that 
are  contained  in  a  house  of  these  indispensable  spring  flowers. 
The  Primulas,  too,  were  at  their  best  a  week  or  two  ago,  but 
there  was  still  plenty  of  bloom  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
varieties  and  strains  that  Messrs.  Webb  jiossess.  Webb’s  Snow 
Queen  and  Purity  are  exceptionally  fine  ones;  the  former  is  a 
giant  Chinese  Primula^  producing  very  large  trusses  of  immense 
Avhite  flowers,  which  rise  w'ell  above  the  foliage.  Purity  is  also 
a  giant  white  Primula  with  a  clear  sulphur  eye,  the  flowers 
measuring  2in  and  more  in  diameter,  and  elegantly  fringed. 
Modesty  is  a  chaste  variety,  the  flowers  when  commencing  to 
open  being  pure  white,  but  they  change  to  delicate  pink  when 
expanded. 

As  time  was  limited,  I  had  reluctantly  to  leave  the  glass 
houses,  and  passing  over  to  the  colossal  warehouses,  I  saw  the 
preparations  for  Messrs.  Webb’s  farm  seed  trade  in  full  swing — 
a  most  interesting  sight.  Tlie  cleaning  and  dressing  machinery 
is  driven  by  a  powerful  engine.  Passing  to  ainother  huge  build¬ 
ing,  I  came  into  touch  with  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
department,  where  a  small  army  of  assistants  w'ere  busily 
engaiyed  in  executing  the  daily  orders,  and  one  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  at  this  time  of  the  year,  at  any  rate,  the  name  of 
“Webb,”  in  common  with  that  of  other  large  firms,  is  in  many 
gardeners’  minds. 


Botany  in  the  Garden. 


Having  read  the  article  “  The  Value  of  Botany  in  the 
Garden”  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  March  28,  1901, 
p.  254,  I  am  led  to  think  that  some  elementary  papers  on  the 
science,  written  by  a  yorfng  gardener  who  is  engaged  in  this,  to 
me,  fascinating  study,  might  be  of  interest  to  others.  There  can 
be,  and  certainly  are,  plenty  of  good  gardeners  who  know  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  the  subject;  but,  for  all  that,  I  am  certain 
that  the  gardener  v  ho  is  also  a  botanist  must  feel  infinitely  more 
interest  in  his  work  than  one  who  is  not.  This  is  an  age  of 
inquiiw,  when  people,  particularly  young  people,  like  to  know 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything  they  do  or  see  done,  and 
botany  explains  the  reason  for  many  horticultural  practices.  As 
the  following  papers  will  be  written  by  a  young  gardener  who 
is  also  a  learner,  I  may  at  times  be  in  error,  when  I  hope  to 
be  corrected,  editorially  or  otherwise. 

To  begin  with,  the  word  botany  itself  is  derived  from  the 
Greek,  meaning  “  a  plant.”  It  is  the  science  of  plants,  treating 
of  their  internal  structure,  external  form,  functions,  life-history, 
distribution,  uses,  and  classification.  We  will  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  first,  then,  their  internal  structure.  Plants  are  made  up  of  a 
number  of  minute  cells,  containing  a  substance  called  pro¬ 
toplasm,  with  a  denser  portion  known  as  the  nucleus,  the  whole 
contained  in  a  cell-wall  of  cellulose.  The  chemical  elements  of 
protoplasm  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur. 
The  simplest  forms  of  plant-life  consist  of  one  cell  only 
(unicellular),  whilst  the  higher  plants  begin  life  from  one  fused 
cell  of  male  and  female  elements,  which  repeatedly  subdivides 
until  many  cells  are  formed.  This  is  what  we  understand  as 
growth. 

A  number  of  united  cells  form  the  plant  tissues.  The  simple 
tissue  is  capable  of  being  altered  for  different  purposes,  and  a 
variety  of  tissues  grouped  together  form  organs,  as  root,  stem, 
and  leaf.  If  we  examine  the  bark  from  the  youngest  twigs  of 
an  ordinary  deciduous  tree,  such  as  the  Apple,  Avith  a  micro¬ 


scope  we  shall  see  that  it  consists  of  layers  of  cells,-  the  outer 
being  empty  apd  having  a  thicker  outer  Avail,  called  the  cuticle. 
!Beneath  the  cuticle,  or  “skin,”  lies  the  epidermis;  next  this 
comes  the  hypodermis,  also  consisting  of  empty  cells.  Beneath 
these  are  several  more  regular  layers,  Avhich  are  constantly  being 
added  to  from  beloAV  by  the  division  of  cells  containing  proto¬ 
plasm.  These  latter  cells  constitute  the  cambium  tissues.  As 
the  loAver  layers  are  constantly  being  added  to,  so  the  outer  ones 
are  throAvn  off  as  dead  bark. 

There  is  great  variety  in  cell  form — mutual  pressure,  absence 
of  pressure  in  Certain  directions,  or  elongation  of  tissue — all 
influencing  individual  shape.  Cells  vary,  too,  in  size,  but  are 
generally  very  minute.  As  the  cell  gets  older  its  wall  becomes 
thicker  and  the  protoplasm  becomes  “  vacuolated,”  that  is,  the 
water3f  fluid  AAoth  Avhich  it  is  saturated,  called  celL-sap,  collects  in 
drops.  As  time  goes  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavity  becomes 
filled  with  this  cell-sap,  the  protoplasm  remaining  „as  a  thin 
lining,  the  nucleus  being  carried  to  the  side  Avith  it.  Besides 
the  protoplasm,  the  nucleus,  and  the  cell-sap.  certain  cells  are 
found  to  possess  other  contents,  as  plastids  or  colouring  matters, 
also  starch,  resin,  tannin,  &c.  Protoplasm  is,  hoAvever,  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  cell,  and  is  always  present  where  groAvth  is  going 
on.  It  is  capable  of  certain  motions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  rotatory  and  circulatory.  Rotation  means  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Avhole  mass  in  one  direction  along  the  Avails  of  a  cell : 
circulation  is  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm  to  and  from  the 
nucleus,  someAvhat  after  the  manner  of  the  human  blood  passing 
to  and  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities.  In  another  paper  I 
hope  to  discuss  the  growth  of  the  cell. — W.  B. 

»  » 

Natural  Crossing  Among  Plants. 


The  “  Standard  ”  for  Monday,  February  3,  published  a  deeply 
interesting  article  under  the.  above  title,  and  from  the  article 
Ave  print  the  folloAvJng,  Avhich  refers  to  experiments  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading : . 

“  About  tAVO  years  ago  Mr.  Sutton  Avas  surprised  to  see  in  a 
ublic  print  statements,  by  an  agricultural  authority  Avho  had 
ad  some  experience  in  seed  growing,  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
trouble  he  had  taken  to  isolate  various  cruciferous  seed  crops 
in  the  past  Avas,  probably,  unnecessary,  because  it  now  appeared 
that  they  AAmuld  not  cross-fertilise  naturally.  Apparently,-  he 
based  this  conclusion  upon  the  statements  of  some  experimenters 
in  artificial  crossing,  to  Avhich  he  AA'as  referring.  Mr.  Sutton 
kneAv  that  cruciferous  plants  AA’Ould  be  particularly  liable  to 
cross,  and  to  spoil  each  other,  if  the  care  thus  pronounced 
unnecessary  ceased  to  be  taken,  and,  therefore,  he  determined 
to  carry  out  a  demonstration,  not  to  satisfy  himself,  but  to  prove 
to  doubters  that  plants  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  Avould  cross 
naturally  Avith  the  utmost  freedom  AA’he-n  grown  for  seed  side  by 
•side.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  1900,  he  planted  in  a 
seed-bed  one  plant  each  of  dAA^arf  green  Curled  Kale,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  red  variegated  Kale,  purple  curled  Kale, 
Thousand-head  Kale,  Couve  Tronchuda  (or  Portugal  Cabbage), 
Giant  Drumhead  Cabbage,  Sutton’s  Fav'ourite  Cahbage,  dAA-arf 
blood-red  Cabbage,  and  Drumhead  Savoy.  The  Broccoli  Drum¬ 
head  Cabbage,  Red  Cabbage,  and  Savoy  plants  Avere  either  killed 
by  the  Avinter  or  so  much  damaged  that  they  did  not  mature  any 
seed,  although  the  Red  Cabbage,:at  least,  appears  to  have  groAA-n 
to  the  floAvering  stage.  The  seed  of  each  of  the  other  plants  AA’as 
saved  separatelj^,  and  carefully  gown  in  the  spring  of  1901. 

“  From  the  plants  thus  raised  two  transplantings  Avere  made, 
each  of  about  forty  plants.  In  one  transplanting  the  plants  Avere 
taken  Avithout  any  selection  ;  AA’hile  in  the  other  as  many  diverse 
forms  as  could  be  picked  out  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves 
Avere  chosen.  The  results,  noAv  that  the  plants  are  mature,  are 
so  remarkable  that  they  could  hardly  be  imagined  by  anyone 
Avho  has  not  seen  them.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
crossing  among  these  several  A’arieties  of  cruciferous  plants, 
by  natural  agency,  has  been  as  profuse  and  intricate  as  it  could 
have  been  rendered  by  the  most  ingenious' ma-nipulation.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  if  anyone  had  essayed  to  cross  the  plants 
artificially  as  curiously  and  diAmrsely  as  they  have  crossed 
naturally,  he  Avould  have  spoilt  his  subjects,  or  many  of  them. 
'Phe  results  of  the  interesting  experiments  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  trial  grounds,  Avithin  a  mile  of  Reading. 

“  On  one  side  of  a  path  a  specimen  of  each  of  the  types  of 
seed-bearing  parent  plants  is  groAving,  and  opposite  to  it  there 
are  four  rows  of  plants  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  similar 
plant  subjected  to  the  trial.  As  has  been  intimated,  the  demon¬ 
stration  is  duplicated,  one  set  of  plots  containing  plants  taken  at 
random,  and  the  other  plants  selected  for  variety  in  appearance 
Avhen  they  are  small  seedlings.  There  is  vei-y  little  difference 
between  the  two  sets  of  plots  in  degree  of  variation  from  the 
parent  stocks,  noAv  that  the  plants  are  mature.  The  plants 
Avhich  appear  to  have  exhibited  the  greatest  potency  in  the 
infection  of  other  varieties  are  Brussels  Sprouts  and  red 
variegated,  and  green  Kale,  possibly  in  part-  because  they,  or 
the  first  at  least,  Avere  floAvering  and  producing  pollen  for  a 
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longei*  tune  tlian  the  other  plants.  In  the  case  of  Brussels 
sprouts,  it  IS  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  numerous  flower- 
heads  whicli  they  throw  up  would  mature  by  instalments,  just 
as  the  top  and  the  stem  sprouts  do’  when  they  are  groAvii  for 
cooking.  In  less  degree  this  might  have  been  expected,  also,  in 
tlio^^sand-headed  Kale;  but  the  inoculative  potency 
or  this  variety  has  proved  in  the  trial  smaller  than  that  of  some 
otlier  kuids,  though  greater  than  that  of  the  close-hearted 
V,  aoDage. 

“  Among  about  forty  plants  grown  from  the  seed  of  a  Dwarf 
Dreen  andXnrled  Kale,  taken  at  random,  there  is  not  one  true 
there  are  two  purple  Kales,  several  of  a  coarse  type 
or  Kale,  not  properly  curled  and  partly  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
character,  and  one  semi-Cabbage.  In  the  companion  plot  of 
selected  plants  from  the  same  seed,  there  is  one  Kale  nearly  true 
to  type,  and  seven  are  dwarf  purple  Kales,  while  one  is  like  a 
1  housand-headed,  the  rest  being  coarse  greeti  Kales. 


Cinerarias  at  Wordsley. 


several  plants  of  curious  foliage,  almost  Tike  the  leaves  of 
Parsnips  in  shape,  and,  apparently,  the  result  of  the  crossing  of 
Thousand-headed  and  purple  Kale.  Other  Kales  have  very  large 
leaves,  while  some  have  curiously  twisted  foliage,  unlike  that 
of  any  cultivated  plant.  There  are  five  dwarf  purple  Kales  in 
one  plot  and  ten  in  the  other,  but  only  two  are  as  densely  curled 
as  the  seed-bearing  parent  stock,  and  nearly  all  are  imftli 
deteriorated  in  colour. 

“  There  is  not  a  single  plant  of  true  type  in  the  unselected 
plot  of  Thousand-headed  Kale.  Several  are  obvious  crosses 
between  that  stock  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  a  few  of  which  show 
markings  of  the  rtxl  variegated  Kale,  while  others  are  semi- 
Couve  'rronchudas.  In  the  selected  plot  there  are  five  plants 
of  nearly  true  type,  four  more  like  Couve  Tronchuda,  and  one  a 
Ihousand-headed  Couve,  others  being  nonde.script  purple  or 
green  Kales  o^  degenerate  forms.  Four  distinct  Cabbages  are 
to  be  ftfuiid  indKe  two  Couve  Tronchuda  plots;  other  plants  are 


■‘In  mitlier  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts  pilots  is  there  a  single 
plant  with  “  buttons  ”  on  its  stem,  as  there  would  be  in  one  of 
true  type.  Instead,  there  are  the  most  curious  specimens  of 
loose  sprouts — some  quite  purple,  some  variegated  red,  and  sonm 
with  Kale  leaves ;  while  one  has  a  top  and  stem  sprouts,  showing 
the  peculiar  light  green  and  white-veined  foliage  of  the  Couve 
Tronchuda.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Sprouts-Couve  cross, 
alone  among  all  the  ‘  sports,’  may  prove  worth  perpetuation  as 
a  fresh  culmary  acquilsition.  The  variegated  sprouts  present  a 
pretty  appearance,  but  are  of  no  value  for  cooking.  The  red 
variegated  Kale  plants  in  both  their  plots  show  more  signs  of 
Cabbage  inoculation  than  any  others.  In  each  plot  there  are 
four  plants  of  distinct  Cabbage  character,  half  of  them  behig 
red  and  half  variegated.  Other  plants  are  bastard  types  of  the 
Kale,  some  red  variegated  and  some  green,  ivhile  five  in  the 
unselected  plot  are  sufficiently  true  to  type  to  pass.  Several  of 
the  plants  are  of  Brussels  Sprouts  character,  with  Kale  leaves. 

“  Among  the  progeny  of  the  dwarf  purple  Kale  there  are 


apparently  crosses  between  Couve  and  Thousand-headed  Kale 
or  Couve  and  Brussels  Sprouts;  and  there  are  several  like  Drum¬ 
head  Kales,  but  heartless,  as  the  Couve  is.  In  the  selected 
lot  are  to  be  seen  four  plants  similar  to  the  seed-bearing  parent, 
ut  not  true  to  type,  while  there  are  none  as  neax'ly  true  in  the 
other  plot. 

“Perhaps,  of  all  the  seven  plants  which  produced  seed  the 
Cabbage  has  been  least  spoilt  by  exposure  to  chance  crossing. 
There  are  six  true  to  type  in  the  two  plots,  with  three  semi-red 
Cabbages,  but  still  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  of  mixed 
character.  There  is  one  distinct  Cabbage-Couve  cross,  and 
another  plant  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  Cabbage  and 
Thousand-headed  Kale,  besides  Avhich  are  to  be  found  two 
Cabbage-headed  Brussels  Sprouts  and  several  Kales  of  coarse 
type,  probably  Cabbage  Kales.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  plant 
in  either  of  the  Cabbage  plots  is  one  of  combined  Couve 
Troncluida  and  Brussels  Sprouts  character,  the  sprouts  on  the 
stem  being  stained  by  the  red  variegated  Kale.” 
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Death  of  Mr.  Selfe  Leonard. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  ob.served  the  record  of  the 
accidental  death  of  Mr.  Selfe  Leonard  in  the  daily  newspaper.s  of 
February  23  and  24,  will  learn  of  his  untimely  end  with  poignant 
regret  and  surpri.se.  So  robu.st  was  our  friend,  .so  very  genial, 
ever  hearty,  and  po.ssessed  with  perennial  bonhommie  of  tempera¬ 
ment  and  action.  At  Rome  (where  he  was  .sojourning),  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  February'  22,  he  is  reported  to  have  gone 
“  \ip  to  his  room  by  the  lift,  and  afterwards  fell  down  the  stair¬ 
case.  su.staining  injuries  to  which  he  not  long  afterwards 
succumbed.” — (The  “  Observer.”)  He  was  a  reputed  authority  of 
hardy  plants,  and  had  the  large  nurseries  at  Guildford  and 
Compton,  which  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  these  plants.  He 
was  especially  well  known  in  London  liorticultural  circles,  and 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

- - 


Socielies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  February  25th. 

The  procession  of  the  weeks  is  now  beginning  to  be  very 
apparent  in  the  greater  variety  and  .size  of  individual  exhibits  at 
the  shows  of  this  Society,  held  fortnightly  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The 
meeting  of  Tue.sday  last  was  a  most  plea.sant  one.  Daffodils  and  a 
collection  of  spring  flowers  were  shown  by  Mes.srs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  while  both  Me.ssrs.  Ware,  Limited, 
of  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  and  Mes.srs.  George  Jackman 
and  Son,  Woking,  staged  other  tasty  collections  of  sea.sonable 
Alpine  and  border  plants.  Messrs.  M^illiam  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  were  forward  with  large  pot  .specimen 
Camellias,  filling  the  central  space  of  the  hall,  and  Messrs. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  from  the  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  an  immense  group  of  forced  spring  flowering  shrubs,  as 
Staphylea  colchica,  Azalea  mollis  varieties,  Cydonia  japonica 
alba,  Cytisus  purpureus  incarnata,  Genista  prsecox  alba.  Lilacs, 
Deutzias,  and  W’^i.staria  sinensis.  The  group  was  mo.st  ardently 
admired  by  both  lady  and  gentlemen  vi.sitor.s.  Me.s.srs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  formed  a  rich  shov'  with  Primus 
Amygdalus  per.sica  magnifica  in  Tin  and  9in  pots,  and  profusely 
flowered.  They  had  also  a  grouplet  of  the  rich  yellow  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  Stewarti,  than  which  we  know  nothing  more  effect 
in  its  shade  of  colour.  Veitch’s  Cineraria  Feltham  Beauty,  with 
star-shaped  flowers  of  a  violet -lavender  colour,  is  a  subject  that 
should  be  in  every  greenhouse.  The  members  of  the  committee 
present  were : — 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Me.s.srs. 
Charles  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  George  Nicholson,  James  Walker, 
R.  Dean,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John  Jennings,  James  Hud.son,  William 
Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Charles  Dixon,  J.  Fraser,  Charles  Jefferies, 
J.  H.  Nix,  George  Gordon,  Robert  W.  Wallace,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Edward  Mawley,  C.  Blick,  and  George  Paul. 

Mes.srs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood  Road,  S.E.,  staged 
varieties  of  Primula  obconica,  some  of  which  were  deep  ro.sy-pink 
and  charming.  From  the  Highgate  Nurseries  of  Me.ssr.s.  Cutbush 
and  Son  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and  Boronias  were  sent.  The  elite  of 
the  Epacri.ses  were  The  Premier,  rosy  crimson  ;  densiflora,  white; 
ardenti.ssima,  ro.sy-red  ;  and  ramosa,  .salmon-pink.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
sent  his  lovely  and  splendid  H.P.  Roses  from  Canterbury,  ivhile 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  .staged  a 
plentiful  exhibit  of  Azalea  indica,  Cytisus,  Epacris,  Lilacs,  and 
Cyclamens,  r  rom  Swanley  (Cannel'l’s)  the  group  of  Primulas 
representing  the  Chinese  form  at  its  very  best,  and  the  reverted 
strain  now  named  the  “  stellata,”  also  showed  fine  development. 
The  effectiveness  of  Echeveria  retu.sa  when  grown  and  thoroughly 
well  flowered  was  capitally  demonstrated  by  Mes.sr.s.  Canned  on 
this  occasion.  Mr.  John  May,  nurseryman.  Summit,  New  Jersey, 
I  .S.A.,  staged  a  vase  of  a  new  Ro.se  named  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames, 
which  had  been  cut  fourteen  days.  The  flowers  are  very  strong, 
full,  large,  and  deep  ro.se-pink,  the  base  creamy.  Vote  of  thanks. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pear.son,  E.sq.  (in  the  cl^iir) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  H.  Veitch,  W.  Poupart,  Geo.  Wythes,  J.  Willard,  J. 
Jaques,  James  Smith,  C.  G.  Nix,  Edwin  Beckett,  W.  Pope,  M. 
Gleeson,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  J.  Wright,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer, 
Henry  Ealing,  Jos.  Cheal. 

This  committee  had  a  few  individual  dishes  of  Apples  before 
it,  also  Seakale  and  splendid  Asparagus  from  Messrs.  Fromow, 
the  market  gardeners,  and  some  handsome  Onions  of  the  variety 
Cranston’s  Excelsior  sent  up  b,y  Mr.  N.  Kneller,  of  Malshanger 
Park  Gardens,  Basingstoke.  The.se  received  a  cultural  com¬ 
mendation. 


Messrs.  Win.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
staged  a  number  of  their  new  inventions  and  improved, 
appliances  for  the  garden.  The  “  Perfecta  ”  .syringe,  that  sprays 
either  direct  forward  or  at  any  angle  within  an  arc  of  90deg  from . 
axis,  was  on  view.  They  also  showed  the  Eric  knapsack,  and.. 
Muratori  .spray  pump,  together  with  .sample  of  the  “  Veltha  ” 
emulsion  were  staged. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. . 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Craw.shay,  R.  Brooman  White,  J,  Charles- - 
worth,  Jas.  Douglas,  A.  Hislop,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  J.  Chapman,, 
John  Cypher,  W.  Boxall,  N.  Bilney,  F.  A.  Relider,  H.  A.  Tracy,. 
WT  H.  White,  and  E.  Hill. 

Orchids  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  have  been  for  many 
months  past.  From  Cheltenham  the  Messrs.  Cypher  contributed! 
a  fairly  flowered  group  of  Dendrobiums.  These  included: 
D.  Cybele,  Ainsworthi  roseum,  nobile  pendulum,  rubens  magni-- 
ficum,  and  Aurora. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  from  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  had  also - 
a  fine  lot  of  Dendrobes,  including  large  and  mas.sively  flowered . 
specimens  of  D.  crassinode  and  a  smaller  D.  c.  album,  D.  nobile- 
Cook.sonise,  D.  aureum,  and  D.  splendidi.ssimum  grandiflorum. 
Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  had  a  very  valuable- 
.selection  of  choice  Cypripediums,  while  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, . 
Bart.,  with  beautiful  plants  of  Dendrobium  Berkeleyanum, . 
O.  xanthocentrum  pallens,  and  Cypripedium  Argo,  Morganise,. 
was  also  of  as.si.stance  in  composing  a  fine  display.  Mes.srs.  Hugh: 
Low  and  Co.  received  a  number  of  certificates,  as  did  Charles-  • 
worth  and  Co.  and  Sander  and  Co. 

Medals. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Floras  to  Me.ssrs.  Wm.  Pauli 
and  Son  and  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert.  Silver  Floras  to  Cannell  and. 
Sons  and  to  H.  Low  and  Co.  Silver  Banksians  to  G.  Mount ; 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited:  Cutbush  and  Sons;  G.  Jackman  and! 
Son;  Barr  and  Sons;  and  Mes,srs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited.  Me.ssrs. 

J.  Peed  and  Son  obtained  a  Bronze  Banksian. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Sander  and  Co. 
Silver  Floras  to  J.  Colman,  E.sq.,  and  Jas.  Cypher.  Silver 
Banksians  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Captain  Holford. 

Certificates  and  A-wards  of  Merit. 

Acacia  harpophylla  (syn.  culh'iformis  [?])  (Mrs.  Denison). — A  very 
pretty  Acacia.  Flowers  yellow,  in  crowded  heads,  disposed  in 
axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Phyllodia  broad  at  the  base  and 
tapering  sharply  to  the  apex,  and  bendipg  to  one  side.,  First-Class 
Certificate.  Mrs.  Denison  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  Little 
Gaddesden,  Berkhamstead. 

Cypripedmvi  x  A.  Divimock  (Sander  &  Co.). — Rich  in  colour, 
heavy  in  appearance,  and  very  distinct.  The  pouch  is  brownish  ;  the 
curving  petals  are  purplish  near  the  tip  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
black  spotted  toward  the  base.  The  dorsalsepal  is  white  at  the  apex, 
green  at  the  base,  with  a  black  beam  in  the  centre.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Dowlingeamim  (W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.). — One  of  the 
Godfroysea  leucochilum  x  insigne  peltatum  crosses.  It  is  a  large 
full  flower,  with  much  substance,  deeply  spotted  with  purplish 
crimson.  The  tendency  is  mostly  to  the  Godfroysea  leucochilum. 
Award  of  Merit.  ^V.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Cypripedium  Felicity  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — A  large  bold  flower,  with 
handsome  dorsal  sepal  green  at  the  base  and  shaded  upward  with 
mauve-pink.  The  edge  is  pure  white.  The  sinuous,  narrow  petaK 
greenish  with  brownish  pouch.  Awaid  of  Merit. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Choletiana  (Sander  &  Co.,  and  Hugh  Low  &  Co.). — 
Flowers  of  graceful  form,  petals  and  sepals  wavy.  The  lip  is  long, 
fluted,  and  bent  down  in  front;  the  edges  are  much  cidnkled,  and 
bright  purple  rose.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  more  lightly  coloured 
than  the  lip.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odmitoglossum  cri^pum,  Mabel  V^liateley  (H.  Whateley). — Small 
flowers,  but  of  gi'eat  substance.  Bearing  thick  marks  of  crimson 
hrown  on  sepals,  petals,  and  lip.  Award  of  Mei’it. 

Odontoglossum  loochriestiense,  var.  enfieldiensis  (Hugh  Low  &  Co.). 

— An  exceedingly  rich  coloured  variety,  the  edges  deep  golden  yellow, 
but  palest  cream  in  the  centre.  One  large  chestnut  blotch  marks- 
each  segment.  Awai’d  of  Merit. 

Phaio-Calanthe  Ruby  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — Has  large- 
flowers  with  prominent  lip,  velvety  dark  erb#8on  in  colour.  Award  of 
Merit.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Nottingham  Chrysanthemnm. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  and  Notts  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  was  held  at  the  Exchange,  Nottingham,  on 
February  12.  In  their  annual  report,  the  committee  stated 
that  after  a  careful  deliberation  they  had  decided,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  summer  flowering  exhibition  should  be  held 
in  a  larger  and  more  convenient  hall,  and  they  had  been  amply 
repaid  in  engaging  the  Mechanics’  Hall  for  the  purpose.  The 
president,  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  opened  the  exhibition,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  society  were  due  to  him  for  the  kind  interest 
he  had  taken  in  the  society  during  his  year  of  office.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  late  varieties  was  kindly  opened  by  Lady  Henry  Ben- 
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tinck,  and  considering  the  number  of  counter-attractions  in  tlie 
city  on  the  date  of  the  show,  the  committee  had  every  reason  to 
be  pleased  with  the  result.  The  committee  were  under  great 
obligation  to  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  gave  special 
prizes.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£26  Os.  Id.,  and  the  secretary  mentioned  that  of  the  amount 
outstanding  £20  was  good,  which  would  considerably  augment 
their  fund.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Mr.  J.  Bell  was  re-elected  treasurer  and  Mr.  E. 
Hummel  secretary,  and  the  following  were  appointed  to  act  upon 
the  committee: — Messrs.  G.  Bartle,  T.  Bartle,  A.  Clarke,  F. 
Dobney,  T.  Hugh,  F.  Hunter,  F.  Husbands,  G.  Jones,  P.  Karmel, 
A.  Lacy,  C.  J.  Mee  J.  W.  Newton,  A,  Staton  R.  J.  Walters, 
and  G.  Wright. 

Shropshire  Horiicaltural. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  front  room  of  the  Shrewsbury  Music  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  February  12,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  presiding.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Naunton  (one  of  the  joint  hon.  secretaries)  read  the 
annual  report  as  follows: — The  members  of  the  society  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  charming  weather  with  which  they  were 
favoured  on  both  days  of  the  show  in  August  last,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  previous  exhibition 
since  the  establishment  of  the  society  in  the  year  1875,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  income  received  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £4,746  16s.  Id.,  against  the  previous  largest  income 
in  1899  of  £4,739  10s.  lid.  These  figures  prove  that  the  general 
public  appreciate  the  committee’s  exertions  to  cater  for  their 
enjoyment.  With  regard  to  the  quality  of  exhibits  staged  in 
the  different,  tents  in  August  last  the  generally  expressed  opinion 
of  the  thousands  who  enjoyed  the  splendid  collections  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruit,  &c. ,  was  that  their  beauty  and  quality  excelled 
any  previous  exhibition.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  committee  to 
know  that  such  opinions  Avere  fully  endorsed  by  the  numerous 
judges  engaged  on  the  occasion.  The  groups  and  fruit  classes 
generally  I’epresented  all-round  displays  never  before  witnessed 
in  Shrewsbury,  and  Avere  vieAAed  as  “object  lessons”  to  gar¬ 
deners  and  others  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  attractions  above  mentioned,  special  reference  is  due 
to  the  splendid  music  provided  by  the  military  bands,  and  the 
excellence  of  their  performance,  Avhich  attracted  croAvds  of 
appreciative  listeners.  The  different  raihv'ay  companies  justly 
merit  the  society’s  special  recognition  and  thanks  for  the  admir¬ 
able  arrangements  to  ensure  the  public  safety,  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  them  under  the  trying  and  difficult  circumstances 
AV’ith  Avhich  they  had  to  contend,  pending  the  important  altera¬ 
tions  taking  place  at  and  near  to, the  ShreAvsbury  Station.  Mr. 
James  Vine  (one  of  the  hon.  treasurers)  read  the  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  past  year.  The  total  income  Avas  £4,746  16s.  Id., 
including  £930  19s.  taken  at  the  gate  on  the  first  day  of  the 
shoAv,  and  £1,690  7s.  6d.  on  the  second.  The  refreshment  con¬ 
tract  was  £566,  and  cheap  tickets  sold  previous  to  the  shoAV 
realised  £651  Is.  ;  Avhilst  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  pi'ogrammes 
came  to  £80  2s.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  £434  19s.,  and 
£96  18s.  6d.  Avas  received  for  special  prizes.  The  spring  shoAv 
cost  £109  15s.  6d.,  and  the  cash  taken  Avas  £13  17s.  6d.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  in  connection  Avith  the  summer  shoAv  amounted  to 
£4,075  4s.  lOd.,  Avhich  included  the  folloAving  items: — Prize 
money,  medals,  &c.,  £1,061,  15s.;  sports,  fircAvorks,  Ac., 

£543  i4s.  ;  bands,  £402  2s.  ;  hire  of  tents,  staging,  Ac., 
£431  5s.  5d.  ;  ;  printing,  £175  6s.  7d.  ;  adAmrtising,  £19(^)  19s.  4d.  ; 
and  donations,  £71.  The  latter  item  included  £5  to  the  local 
branch  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association,  £25  to  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  West  Midland  Agricultural  Society,  £20  to  the  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association,  and  £20  to  the  band  that  played  in  the 
Quarrj^  during  the  summer  months.  The  profit  on  the  summer 
shoAv  amounted  to  £997  15s.  Id.,  or  deducting  rents  and  intere.st 
on  investments  there  Avas  a  net  profit  of  £827  10s.  3d.  The 
society  Avas  AA-orth  £3,167  13s.  5d.,  Avhich  was  invested  as  folloAvs  : 
Balance  in  banker’s  hands,  on  deposit  account,  £400,  on  current 
account  £267  13s.  5d.  ;  invested  in  Corporation  bonds,  £2,500. 
The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  they 
must  all  feel  satisfied  that  the  society  Avas  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition.  Mr.  W.  Phillips  seconded  the  proposition,  Avhich  Avas 
passed  unanimously.  Mr.  J.  I).  Southam  proposed  that  Mr. 
H.  J.  Allcroft  be  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
resolution  Avas  carried  unanimously.  In  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Barnard,  the  retiring  president,  for  his  services 
during  tlie  past  year  and  his  liberal  gift  of  prizes,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Beakin  said  he  thought  they  Avere  particularly  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  year  after  year  the  services  of  very  distinguished  Shrop¬ 
shire  men  to  occupy  the  position  of  president.  Mr.  George 
Mitchell  seconcled  the  vote,  Avhich  Avas  heartily  accorded.  Mr. 
W.  Adams  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor.  It  Avas  re- 
Boh-ed  that  the  folloAving  be  re-elected  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee:— The  Rev.  J.  R.  Legh,  Messrs.  J.  Birch,  H.  C.  Clarke,  A. 
Boulton,  T.  P.  Deakin,  H.  J.  Hearn,  E.  R.  Hollier,  H.  H. 
Hughes,  R.  S.  Hughes,  H.  OAven,  0.  Pritchard,  G.  M.  Salt,  and 
F.  W.  Wateridge.  Messrs.  E.  F.  IMurrell  and  Cb  Roberts  Avere 
elected  in  the  places  of  Messrs.  E.  Murrell  and  W.  NeAvman,  and 


further  votes  of  thanks  Avere  accorded  to  the  managing  com¬ 
mittee  and  their  chairman,  to  the  treasurers,  and  the  lion, 
secretaries  (Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton)  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  Avhich  they  had  carried  out  their  duties.  He 
said  that  of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the  Avork  of  the  shoAV  fell  upon 
the  secretaries,  Avho  performed  their  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory 
Avay.  He  Avished  also  to  particularly  mention  the  Avay  in  Avhich 
the  accounts  had  been  prepared  by  the  treasurers.  The  officials 
of  the  raihvay  companies  at  ShreAA’sbury,  and  the  ShreAvsbury 
Ambulance  Association  also  received  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the 
meeting. 

Ipswich  Matoal  Improvement. 

On  the  20th  inst.  a  large  attendance  of  members  gathered  at  the 
Co-operative  Hall,  Carr  Street,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Messenger,  of  Woolverstone 
Park  Gardens,  entitled,  “Some  Seasonable  Notes  on  Hard.y 
Fruit.”  The  essayist  dealt  Avith  his  subject  in  a  chatty  and 
humorous  style,  touching  lightly  upon  most  of  the  items  requiring 
attention  in  the  fruit  department  at  the  present  time.  Any 
arrears  of  pruning,  he  said,  .should  be  finished  off  Avithout 
delay,  and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  thinning  the 
branches.  He  likeAvise  advocated  the  judicious  thinning  of  fniit 
spurs,  demonstrating  his  methods  by  means  of  specimens.  Various 
remedies  for  the  extermination  of  American  blight,  scale,  and 
moss  on  trees  Avere  mentioned,  together  Ai  ith  methods  of  reno¬ 
vating  old  trees  by  regrafting.  The  necessity  of  having  pro¬ 
tecting  material  handy  for  Peaches  on  Avails  Avas  urged,  and  many 
other  timely  hints  Avere  embodied  in  this  very  instructive  paper. 
A  lively  discussion  Avas  opened  by  the  chairman,  and  continued  by 
Messrs.  Chandler,  Morgan,  A.  Creek,  Cotton,  and  others,  one 
speaker  in  particular  causing  amusement  by  te.stifying  to  the 
efficacy  of  Paris  green  for  destroying  insect  pests  by  saying  it 
had  killed  all  his  bees,  a  Avarning  Avhich  he  hoped  Avould  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  other  gardeners  avIio  A\  ere  bee-keepers.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  Avas  accorded  the  essayist. — E.  C’. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  AA’as  held  at  the  Parish  Room  on 
Monday  evening,  February  17,  AA'hen  a  good  attendance  of  mem¬ 
bers  Avere  present.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided,  and 
introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Cleveley,  aaIio  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  on  “Landscape  Gardening.”  What  is  a  land.vcape 
garden?  asked  the  lecturer  at  the  commencement,  and  answering 
the  same,  said  a  landscape  gardener  must  be  a  maker  of  rural 
scener^g  and  po  nted  out  Iioav  great  a  factor  Avere  trees  in  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and  therefore  Iioav  necessary  it  AA'as  for  a 
landscape  gardener  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  shrubs  and  trees.  Mr.  Cleveley  said  hoAV  much  better  it  Avould 
be,  instead  of  spending  enormous  sums  of  money  on  statuary,  to 
lay  out  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  or  to  plant  their  streets  Avith 
trees,  as  that  should  by-and-by  form  beautiful  avenue,  Avhich 
Avould  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the  Avhole  of  the  community,  Avhilst 
a  tablet  in  a  suitable  place  Avould  indicate  to  strangers  the  object 
of  the  planting.  Straight  versus  Avinding  avenues  Avas  a  question 
about  Avhich  much  had  been  Avritten.  For  a  long  distance  a 
straight  avenue  AA’as  best — giving  as  an  example  the  fine  one  at 
Southampton,  Avhich  is  over  tAvo  miles  long:  Avhile  for  a  shorter 
di.stance  he  tliought  a  curve  aaus  be.st.  He  (the  lecturer)  next 
touched  upon  the  laying  out  of  laAvns,  floAver  beds,  and  AA’alks.  A 
Amry  lively  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhich  the  chairman,  Avith  iMr. 
B.  Ladhams,  Messrs.  K.  Ladhams,  J.  Jones,  Wilcox,  J.  Miles,  G. 
Verdon,  and  others  took  part.  The  secretary  I'ead  a  letter  from 
J.  Key  Allen,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  resigning  his  membership  of  the 
association  as  he  is  leaving  Southampton  for  Bournemouth.  Mr. 
Greenslade,  the  hon.  treasurer,  announced  that  the  Technical 
Committee  of  the  ToAvn  Council  had  voted  the  association  the  sum 
of  £29  9s.  On  March  10  is  the  annual  general  one  for  passing 
accounts  and  electing  officers.  On  March  17  the  annual  concert 
Avill  be  held. — J.  M. 


Liverpool  Horticultunl  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  association  Avas  held  on  the  15th  inst. 
at  7,  I’ictoria  Street,  Mr.  Thomas  Foster  presiding  over  a  fair 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Sherry,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Liverpool,  gave  a  most  intcre.sting  and  instructive  paper  on 
“The  Elements  of  Cultural  Success.”  This  gentleman  dealt  Avith 
his  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  comparing,  sqniewhat, 
the  cultivation  of  plants  to  human  nature;  also  emphasising  the 
necessity  of  proper  attention  at  the  right  time  to  the  smallest 
details  (Avhich  are  soiin'times  neglected),  and  on  Avhich  the  suc¬ 
cessful  termination  of  a  plant’s  groAvth  depends.  To  cultiA-ate, 
INIr  Sherry  remarked,  Avas  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things 
in  some  Avay  or  other,  and  thus  plants  that  Avere  Aveak  Avould  be 


drawn  specimen  to  the  street  arab,  the  result  of  neglect  and 
inattention  Avhen  in  a  young  state  having  in  a  great  measure  to 
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do  with  the  plant  in  its  late  stages,  and  contended  that  when  a 
plant  was  potted  imperfectly,  it  was  not,  so  much  for  want  of 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  usually  through  carelessness.  He  then 
dealt  briefly  with  the  general  routine  of  plant  growing,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  proper  selection  of  suitable  material  to  use  for 
potting,  also  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  drainage,  and 
the  judicious  use  of  the  watering  pot.  He  strongly  urged  upon 
all  young  men  to  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  many 
and  varied  scientific  aspects  relating  to  horticulture,  more 
especially  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  and 
the  general  structure  of  plants,  so  as  to  know  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  all  work  that  came  under  notice  regarding  plant 
life,  and  thus  have  a  thorough  foundation  to  work  upon.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  took  part, 
especially  on  the  theoretical  part  of  the  paper.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sherry  for  his  excellent  lecture  ; 
also  to  the  chairman  for  presiding. — J.  S. 


Figs  under  Glass. 

Eakliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. 

To  assist  the  trees  in  swelling  the  first  crop  fruit,  apply  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  rich  material  to  the  surface  of  the  pots,  space  being 
provided  for  this  purpose  by  a  layer  of  turf  placed  around  the 
rims,  thus  forming  a  dish.  The  dressings  should  not  be  heavy, 
but  a  little  of  the  rich  compost  supplied  at  weekly  intervals. 
Liquid  manure  will  also  be  needed  to  sustain  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  trees,  it  being  better  to  supply  a  varied  rather 
than  a  uniform  regimen.  Thus  watering  with  liquid  manure 
from  stable  or  cowhouse  tanks,  or  Peruvian  guano,  loz  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  will  act  more  potentially  if  a  sprinkling  of  some 
approved  fertiliser  be  given  about  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
The  following  mixture  will  be  found  useful ; — Three  parts  bone 
superphosphate,  two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  and  one  part 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  mixed  and  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  Let 
the  water  or  liquid  manure  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that 
in  which  the  pots  are  placed.  Driblets  are  of  no  use,  and 
insufficient  supplies  of  liquid  nourishment  often  cause  the  fruit 
to  fall. 

It  is  very  important  to  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  effecting  it  by  syringing  twice  a  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  wet. 
In  dull  weather  damp  the  walls,  paths,  and  beds  instead  of 
syringing  the  trees,  but  an  occasional  syringing  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  down  red  spider.  If  this  pest  appears  paint  the  water  pipes 
thinly  with  sulphur,  using  skim  milk  for  mixing.  Commence 
ventilating  a  little  at  70deg,  increasing  it  with  advancing  sun 
heat  up  to  85deg,  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  before  noon,  a 
rise  to  90deg  or  95deg  then,  or  after  closing,  being  beneficial. 
The  night  temperature  may  range  from  GOdeg  to  65deg ;  55deg  in 
the  .morning  in  severe  wmather  is  safer  than  the  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  advancing  to  Godeg  by  day.  Avoid  crowding  the  trees,  but 
instead  of  very  close  pinching  it  is  desirable  to  tie  shoots  out  or 
down  as  the  growth  advances,  and  confine  the  stopping  to  nipping 
off  the  points  of  the  unruly  grow'ths  at  the  fifth  leaf,  rubbing  off 
those  not  required. 

Planted-out  Trees. 

Where  these  Avere  started  early  in  the  year  they  will  noAv 
require  disbudding  and  stopping.  The  former  should  be  performed 
Avhilst  the  growths  are  quite  small,  not  retaining  more  growths 
than  there  is  room  for,  and  stopping  the  growths  at  about  the 
fifth  or  siS^th  good  leaf.  This  secures  good  sAvelling  in  the  first- 
crop  fruits,  and  also  favours  the  formation  of  the  second  crop 
Figs ;  these  being  best  produced  at  the  base  of  the  current  growths 
and  the  second  breaks,  will  be  sturdy  and  short-jointed,  im¬ 
portant  for  securing  first  crop  Figs  another  season,  the  points  of 
the  growths  being  well  exposed  to  the  light.  Water  the  border 
freely  when  necessary  at  the  temperature  of  the  house,  or  supply 
liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  and  mulch  the  border  with  rich 
compost.  This  will  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface,  Avhere  they 
can  be  fed  by  sprinkling  with  a  mixture  of  dissolved  hones,  three 
parts,  powdered  saltpetre  two  parts,  and  soot,  one  part,  mixed, 
applying  at  the  rate  of  2oz  or  4oz  per  square  yard.  Where  the 
trees  are  confined  to  narrow  and  shallow  borders  encourage  the 
emission  of  roots  from  the  collar  or  stem  by  placing  pieces  of 
fibrous  turf  and  partially  decayed  manure  in  contact  with  it,  and 
by  extending  the  material  outwards  a  number  of  feeders  will  be 
secured.  If  these  are  supplied  with  water  or  liquid  manure,  or 
top-dressings  of  chemical  manures,  they  will  extend  and  multiply 
and  greatly  assist  the  first  and  second  crop  of  fruit.  Keep  the 
night  temperature  at  55deg  to  GOdeg.  When  it  reaches  G5deg  by 
artificial  means  in  the  day  admit  a  little  air,  increasing  the 
ventilation  with  the  temperature  and  reducing  it  in  like  manner, 
closing  at  70deg,  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  othenvise  maintain¬ 
ing  a  genial  atmosphere. — Grower. 


Palermo. 


I  forget  whether  I  told  you  of  the  wealth  of  Roses  which 
more  than  anything,  perhaps,  characterises  Palermo.  There  are 
two  public  gardens  which  were  one  mass  of  colour.  The  hedges 
round  the  walks  were  entirely  Rose  bushes,  all  in  full  blossom. 
Overhead  hung  the  Judas  Tree  all  flower,  and  higher  still  the 
quaint-looking  Coral  Tree  stretched  out  its  crippled  arms  tipped 
with  scarlet  blossoms,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  sprays  of  coral. 
The  Caper  plant,  with  its  delicate  lake-coloured  flower,  clambered 
up  the  steps  of  the  entrance,  forcing  out  the  large  blocks  of 
granite  with  its  powerful  grasp.  The  Lemon  Grass  woos  you  into 
quiet  corners  by  its  grateful  perfume,  and  water  bubbles  up  in 
different  parts  to  add  a  neAv  delight  Out  of  this  paradise  you 
look  one  way  to  the  sea,  another  to  the  everlasting  hills,  one  of 
which,  Monte  Cuccio,  a  conical  mountain,  is  considered  to  con¬ 
tain  within  it  the  death-warrant  of  Palermo,  its  shape  showing, 
its  volcanic  origin,  and  threatening  some  day  to  break  out  and 
bury,  the  city  in  its  sleep. 

On  another  side  is  a  new  garden,  lying  under  the  famous 
Monte  Pellegrino,  where  the  young  Santa  Rosalia  went  away  toi 
spend  her  hermit  life.  A  new  road  to  the  garden  from  the  gate 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part..  It  is  lined  with  young  Syca¬ 
mores,  springing  out  of  beds  of  crimson  Verbena,  and  twining 
round  the  stems  are  sprightly  Rose  trees,  which  mingle  their 
garlands  of  flowers  with  the  transparent  leaves,  and  ride  securely 
in  their  blushing  beauty  in  the  arms  of  these  graceful  striplings. 
The  tendrils  hang  down  and  dance  upon  the  wind  in  eAmry  alluring 
attitude,  yet  not  one  is  snatched  away,  though  this  is  a  public 
road,  the  haunt  of  all  the  world  in  the  cool  evening;  and  famish¬ 
ing  beggars  are  groaning  for  a  baiocco  under  them.  Fancy  a 
road  thus  decorated  running  for  a  mile  from  Hyde  Park  Corner — 
how  long  would  it  last?  Tlie  Giardino  Inglese — for  thus  it  is. 
called,  in  compliment  to  its  capricious,  wild,  Avandering,  wilful 
ways^ — is  formed  out  of  a  used-up  quarry,  and  all  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground  have  been  kept  to  make  the  Avails  as  romantic  and 
quaint  as  possible.  Some  of  the  holloAvs  form  little  sun  traps, 
and  are  filled  with  tropical  plants.  Others  have  been  made  into 
lakes,  and  noAv  bear  the  Lily  and  Arum  floating  on  their  surface. 
— Vincent  S.  Lean,  Naples. 


Verbenas  from  Seeds. 


Time  Avas  Avhen  there  were  but  few  gardens  which  did  not 
possess  a  stock  of  these  brilliant  summer  flowers,  but  fashion,, 
which  changes  so  many  things,  removed  them  from  their  once 
high  station.  The  floAver  garden  of  to-day  differs  materially 
from  that  of,  say,  thirty  years  ago,  because,  not  of  changing 
tastes,  but  the  infinitely  greater  variety  aA'ailable  for  its  em¬ 
bellishment.  Then  sub-tropical  gardening  was  not  so  familiar; 
tuberous  Begonias  unknoAvn  for  bedding.  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Cannas  much  more  rare  than  now.  There  are  many 
other  tender  plants  now  used  that  were  absolute  strangers  ta 
the  flower  gardener  at  that  period.  Verbenas,  however,  then 
shared  a  place  of  honour  in  a  few  selected  colours.  That  they 
have  not  lost  touch  with  some  specialists  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  even  at  the  present  day  quite  a  beautiful  assortment  of 
varieties,  differing  greatly  in  colour,  are  to  be  had  from  seeds,, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  a  size  that  comparison  in  this  respect  may 
bear  with  that  of  their  “  good  old  times.”  In  the  flower  garden 
there  is  a  great  need  for  variation  in  the  planting  and  kind  of 
material  employed ;  to  adhere  closely  to  one  method  is  to  court 
monotony,  and  monotony  certainly  cannot  please  in  these  days 
of  increased  enlightenment  and  of  changing  fashions.  Obtained 
from  seeds,  one  gets  a  goodly  assortment  of  colours,  and  which, 
when  bedded,  look  very  Avell,  especially  when  surrounded  with  a 
wealth  of  other  flowers  in  brighter  hues.  In  the  mixture  there 
is  a  quietness  of  tone  differing  materially  from  the  employment 
of  one  variety  alone,  especially  of  the  reds  and  pinks.  Verbenas 
are  fine  objects  when  the  weather  continues  bright  and  dry,  but 
rainstorms  quickly  rob  them  of  their  splendour.  The  fragile 
nature  of  the  individual  flower  pip  is  such  that  they  cannot 
endure  heavy  rain ;  but  while  this  is  true,  there  is  soon  a  fresh 
supply  on  the  advent  of  bright  sunshine  and  a  drier  atmosphere. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  restore  a  feature  in  the  floAver  garden 
once  revered,  will  find  the  present  an  opportune  moment  to  get 
the  necessary  seeds  and  sow  them  at  once.  Given  the  same 
care  and  after  treatment  usually  bestowed  on  Lobelias,  Agera- 
tums.  Golden  Feather,  and  such  like  plants,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  new  feature  cannot  be  imparted  without  any  great  effort  in 
cost  or  labour.  It  is  often  the  occasion  of  a  call  on  a  friendly 
gardener  one  comes  across  instances  of,  it  may  be,  long-forgotten 
favourites  being  used  with  telling  effect  that  leads  others  with 
ambitious  minds  into  prompt  resolutions  for  the  acquirement  of 
future  ideals.  Many  useful  impressions  may  be  “  laid-up  ”  by 
any  gardener,  who,  on  pleasure  bent,  calls  on  a  friend  of  the 
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craft  near  or  distant,  and  looks  into  the  flower  garden  during  the 
months  of  August  or  September.  Tliese  months  are  named 
because  until  then  the  perfection  of  the  picture  is  not  complete. 
Nor  do  the  elaborate  and  intricate  designs  of  the  carpet  bed 
send  one  away  with  note-book  and  mind  so  well  stocked  as  simple 
arrangements  of  old-fashioned,  homely,  or  familiar  flowers.  Just 
such  a  journey  brought  me  suddenly  on  some  mixed  beds  of  Ver¬ 
bena^  last  autumn,  and  though  the  note-book  shows  no  entry, 
the  impress  on  the  mind  has  not  “  rubbed  off  ”  with  the  many 
passing  events  that  have  happened  since. 

The  instance  in  question,  too,  was  in  itself  a  revival  of  the 
past  and  an  outcome  of  a  I'equest  from  an  appi'eciative  owner. 
The  probability  is  that  many  visitors  to  this  same  garden  will  be 
found  to  have  added  to  their  seed  list  a  packet  or  two  of  Ver¬ 
benas,  being  careful  that  the  source  of  supply  is  one  above  sus- 


now  than  then,  and  these  are  constantly  being  increased  or 
altered.  It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  principles  in  the  present 
note,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  loading  rule  that  all  the  main 
walks  should  be  amply  broad  enough  for  three  people  to  walk 
easily  abreast,  and  front  walks,  such  as  the  one  shown,  should 
be  8ft  in  breadth.  Breadth  is  regulated  also  by  the  height  of  the 
house ;  but  solidity  and  dignity  is  imparted  in  many  cases  to 
houses  of  no  great  height  by  broad,  straight  walks.  Ornamental 
basins  or  vases  relieve  the  frequent  baldness  of  front  walks,  and 
lines  of  finished  masonry  may  run  between  these  basins  or  vases 
to  the  ground-line  of  the  house,  being  only  apparent  with  the 
surface  of  the  enswathing  grass.  Where  no  terrace  is  necessary 
or  desired,  and  where,  also,  the  continuity  of  the  lawn  right  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  dw'elling  is  demanded,  the  broad  fore-walk, 
with  its  accompanying  features,  can  be  successfully  adopted. 


A  Formal 


Front. 


picion.  Being  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  spring,  it  is 
possible  to  double  or  treble  the  number  of  actual  seedlings  by 
bedding  time,  which  will  be  heljiful  in  making  the  plantation 
stronger  and  the  effect  more  highly  appreciated.  Though  useful 
for  mixed  borders,  particularly  when  raised  from  seeds,  the 
value  of  the  Verbena  is  found  when  massed  in  beds  alone.  Ribbon 
lines  of  Verbenas  to  colour  are  effective  alone,  or  associated 
with  other  plants  of  summer. — W.  S. 


Garden  Design:  a  Formal  Front. 


The  formal  front  to  which  we  refer  will  be  seen  illustrated  on 
this  page.  Success  in  effective  garden  design  depends  on  the 
proper  application  of  certain  principles  in  the  formation  of  those 
features  which  jointly  compose  the  garden.  Now,  even  with 
walks,  one  has  to  conform  to  laws  that  regulate  such  points  as 
breadth  proportionate  with  length  or  breadth  as  influenced  by 
position.  The  characteristics  of  a  walk  are  also  modified  very 
materially  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  various  features.  Your 
woodland  path  may  properly  be  narrow  and  circuitous ;  so  may 
the  paths  in  the  greater  area  of  pleasure  grounds  :  but  where  a 
path  is  designed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  front  of  the  mansion 
it  ought,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  severely  formal — 
straight,  and  supported  by  such  architectonic  bearings  as  our 
illustration  shows.  This,  and  cognate  subjects  bearing  on  garden 
design,  received  considerably  greater  attention  one  hundred  years 
ago  than  they  do  to-day  ;  yet  there  are  a  vaster  number  of  gardens 


A  Nu.'sery  School  of  Botany. 

An  innovation  that  is  not  only  unique  and  quite  original,  but 
useful  as  well,  has  recently  been  made  by  Thomas  Meehan  and 
Sons,  the  nurserymen  and  landscape  engineers,  of  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  This  concern  has  established  for 
its  employes  a  School  of  Botany  vith  a  systematic  course  of 
study,  and  it  has  already  met  with  great  tSKcouragement.  This 
school  is  under  the  direct  personal  care  of  Mr.  S.  Mendelson 
Meehan,  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hemming,  a  Keiv 
graduate,  who  is  a  specialist  in  herbaceous  iilants  and  in  charge 
of  that  department  for  the  firm.  The  former  teaches  the  advanced 
members  of  the  class  and  the  latter  instructs  the  younger 
element.  Both  express  themselves  as  beincr  well  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  their  pupils.  Every  employe  is  eligible,  and  it 
is  surprising  and  encouraging  to  see  what  interest  all  the 
members  of  the  class  take  and  Avliat  progress  they  make.  Nothing 
could  better  show  the  advancement  of  the  nursei-y  business  in 
this  country ;  it  is  working  ever  upward.  The  value  of  th» 
trained  man  is  becoming  everj"  day  more  appreciated.  Thi* 
departure  indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employer  t# 
educate  the  employe,  raising  the  man’s  standard,  and  thug 
making  him  wortli  more  in  every  way.  For  the  nursery  worker 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  studying  botany  can  be  readily  seen. 
The  advantage  such  a  class  has  to  make  the  most  of  its  studies 
on  a  large  and  complete  nursery  may  be  well  appreciated.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings,  and  the  course  has  been  so 
arranged  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  tlie  natural  dryness  of  the  study. — (“  American  Florist.”) 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  HEADS. 

( Continued  from  page  570,  last  vol.). 

All  hints  which  have  been  advanced  concerning  tropical  plant 
i  houses  are  tentatively  applicable  to  the  intermediate  and  cool 
houses  as  well  as  to  the  Orchid  department.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  many  points  essential  to  the  attainment  of  perfection  is 
.simply  high  culture  with  judicious  and  attractive  arrangement. 
If  our  young  practitioner  once  feels  the  fascination  attendant  on 
this  phase,  and,  indeed,  all  phases  of  gardening,  but  ultra 
prominent,  perhaps,  in  plant  growing,  he  will  be  served  through 
life  by  a  good  geni,  and  invested  with  talismanic  power  able  to 
lift  him  above  the  commonplace  and  into  the  higher  life  of 
gardening.  He  Avill  never  rest  content  in  doing  very  well  when 
conscious  he  can  do  better,  nor  be  wholly  satisfied  until  the  best 
is  attained.  “  How  some  fellows  get  on,  and  how  others  don’t,” 
is  to  many  a  mystery,  but  therein  is  the  mystery  and  the  secret 
of  success.  Let  it,  too,  never  be  forgotten  that  singleness  of 
ipurpose  will  accomplish  more  than  a  plurality  of  talent.  There 
is  in  these  latter  days  an  evil  spirit  of  discontent  running  rampant 
through  gardens  of  all  degrees;  always  suggesting  to  the  ready 
ear  shorter  hours,  increased  pay,  less  work,  and  more  play.  These 
are  very  good  things  in  their  vay,  but  the  danger  lies  in  young 
m?n  attaching  more  importance  to  them  than  they  deserve,  ana 
less  to  that  grand  gift  of  inherent  power  all  possess  to  reach  the 
top.  It  is  i-elated  that  when  George  the  Third  was  King  His 
Majesty  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  Avell-clad,  and  apparently 
well-fed,  farmer’s  boy,  and  that  the  King  in  response  to  the 
youth’s  complaint  that  beyond  board,  lodging,  and  raiment  he 
received  no  pay,  said,  “  Don’t  grumble,  my  boj',  don’t  grumble, 
that’s  all  I  get.”  Once  again,  and  once  for  all,  no  disparagement 
is  intended  of  the  ways  and  means  of  living.  The  remuneration 
of  garden  boys,  young  or  old,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  not  within 
their  province  to  alter ;  these  things  are  governed  by  the 
inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Gardening  under  glass  may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections 
the  one  comprising  plant  culture  which  we  now  leave,  the  other 
fruit-growing  to  Avhich  we  turn  in  order  to  observe  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  points  and  interlard  a  few  hints  for  young  heads. 
It  is  not  contemplated,  or,  indeed,  is  it  scarcely  possible,  to 
introduce  any  novel  or  striking  features  in  the  sound,  every¬ 
day  practice  of  modern  fruit  culture,  but  in  dealing  with  the 
subtle  forces  of  Nature  there  is  ample  mai'gin  for  freedom  from 
orthodox  restraints,  as  well  as  possible  openings  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  original  ideas  or  the  expansion  of  old  ones.  Grape 
growing  holds  now,  as  it  has  held  in  the  past,  and  probably  wdl 
hold  for  all  time,  the  premier  position  in  fruit  culture  \mder 
glass.  There  is  no  object  of  our  care  and  .skill  more  worthy  of  all 
the  attention  we  can  pay  it,  or  more  amenable  to  it  than  the 
Vine.  Truly  the  Vine  is  long  .suffering,  and  slow  to  resent  the 
indignities  which  have  been  thrust  upon  it.  This,  in  allusion  to 
the  barbarous  practice  of  annual  peeling  and  the  application  of 
noxious  compounds,  which  are,  of  coui’se,  supposed  to  annihilate 
the  “  beasties,”  but  which,  of  course,  don’t  v  here  the  same 
iniquity  is  practised  year  after  year  in  some  bug-infested  garden. 

No  better  opportunity  is  afforded  to  an  energetic  and  pu.shing 
young  head  than  that  which  presents  itself  if.  on  taking  up  his 
first  responsible  charge,  the  Vines  are  found  to  be  in  a  bad  way, 
and  should  they  be  so  had  that  they  could  not  be  worse,  then  the 
better  it  is  for  him,  for  he  will  probably  be  able  to  take  the 
drastic  measures  of  clearing  them  out,  and  starting  again  from 
the  vei-y  foundation — the  foundation  of  all  good  Grape  growing — 
the  borders.  Unfortunately  all  men  cannot  work  with  a  free 
hand.  Employers  are  apt  to  regard  this  as  a  serious  and  expensive 
matter,  although  it  be  but  simple,  if  somewhat  laborious,  hence 
a  compromise  crops  up  in  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  half¬ 
hearted  mea.sures  are  taken  from  the  introduction  of  3mune  Vines 
into  sour,  impoverished  soil,  between  the  old  ones,  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  ancient  rods  bj?  lifting  and  replanting  in  new 
borders.  With  the  latter  plan,  indeed,  but  little  fault  can  bo 
found,  for  it  has  often  been  done  with  good  results  ;  j'et  new  and 
well  made  borders  are  surelj'  worth  jmung  and  vigorous  Vines, 
and  there  is  a  personal  bias,  which  cannot  be  kept  out,  in  their 
favour.  Local  circum.stance.s  so  considerably'  alter  cases  in  Grape 
growing  that  no  empirical  decision  respecting  inside  or  outside 
borders,  or  both  in  combination,  can  be  given;  but,  again,  that 
personal  bias,  which  probably  few  men  can  keep  out  of  their 
lives,  favours  inside  borders  where  roots  in  confinement  are 
always  under  control.  To  ensure  the  latter,  a  thin  layer  of  con¬ 
crete  will  be  spread  over  the  bottom,  with  a  gentle  fall  to  one 
end  for  drainage,  and  an  aperture  for  escape. 

The  modern  system  of  spring  planting  in  shallow  borders  is  so 
satisfactory  and  quick  in  results  that  but  feAV  Avho  know  it  as  a 
fact  would  hesitate  in  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  gnarled  and 
knotted,  maj'bo  dirty,  specimens  which  are  often  tolerated  to 
remain  to  vex  the  soul  of  a  young  head  gardener.  A  clean  start, 
with  clean,  Augorous  canes,  in  a  clean  house,  is  delightful  to  con¬ 
template,  and  the  man  thus  happily  started  on  the  short,  broad 


road  to  the  easily  Avon  goal  of  grand  Grape  groAving,  can  hardly 
fail  to  feel  that  enthusiasm  for  our  .subject  aaIucIi  aviII  carry  him 
to  it.  Good,  short  jointed,  Avell  ripened  plant. ng  canes,  raised 
from  eyes  in  one  year,  are  noAv  easily  obtained  from  those  who 
make  the  raising  of  them  a  special  feature,  and  are  preferable  to 
the  older,  more  expensive  fruiting  canes  in  growing  away  freely 
the  first  season.  So  much  depends  upon  the  first  season.  Given 
a  Avell-made  border,  the  young  Vines,  Avhich  Avill  have  been  pro¬ 
cured  some  time  previous  in  their  dormant  stage,  and  kept  so  by 
plunging  at  the  north  side  of  a  hedge  or  Avail  until  the  fir.st  sign 
of  aAA'akening  life  is  in  evidence,  AAill  be  planted  in  their  per¬ 
manent  position.  Little  stations  of  .specially  prepared  compost, 
containiilg  a  free  admixture  of  leaf  mould  and  a  handful  of  Clay’s 
fertiliser  Avill  receive  the  carefully  spread-out  roots,  and  noAv  for 
some  time  hence  our  j'oung  Vines  may  be  treated  as  tender, 
tropical  plants,  starting  aAvay  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  under  the 
same  treatment,  including  .syringing  with  tepid  AA-ater,  and  a 
light  shad.ng  if  necessary.  As  groAvth  proceeds  di.sbudding  Avill 
take  place,  say,  tAVO  strong  shoots  being  left,  the  best  eventually 
retained,  at  about  2ft  from  the  ground,  the  remainder  of  the 
cane  being  cut  aAA  ay,  Avhen  this  has  started  on  its  journey  toAAards 
the  top  of  the  house,  Avhich  it  is  Avell  able  to  reach  the  fir.st 
season.  HoAA-ever,  more  ha.ste  less  speed,  and  a  check,  by  topping 
AA lien  uiidAA'ay,  is  good  practice;  the  short  re.st,  before  restarting 
from  a  main  eye,  giving  them  reneAved  energy.  As  the  season 
adA'ances  every  effort  AA'ill  be  made  by  freer  ventilation  and  a 
generous  maintenance  of  fire  heat  AAhen  n  cessarj'  to  obtain 
thoroughly  ripened  Avood  by  autumn.  Many  men,  many  methods, 
and  the  above  is,  of  course,  one  man’s  method  of  giving  young 
Vines  a  good  start  in  life ;  but  it  has  proved  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Everytliing,  and  the  many  little  details  need  not  detain,  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  higher  culture  of  the  Vine  must  possess  the 
keenest  interest  for  the  cultivator ;  and  Avhether  it  be  the  season 
of  perfectly  finished  bunches,  evenh'  depending  amidst  luxuriant 
foliage,  or  the  re, sting  period,  displajung  nought  but  rich,  nut- 
broAvn  rods,  there  is  for  his  eye  the  equal  beauty  of  realisation  or 
anticipation.  “  Give  us  more  practice  and  less  sentiment  ” — 
more  of  the  poAver  of  the  hand  and  less  of  the  pride  of  the 
eye — someone  says ;  but  aa  Iao  shall,  Avho  can,  reduce  his  labour  of 
love  to  more  mechanical  force  ?  Certain  it  is  that  the  vital  spark 
of  intense  love  for  our  glorious  vocation,  Avhich  illumines  many  a 
loAAly  path  in  the  gardening  AA’orld,  once  properly  kindled  can 
never  be  quenched  AA'hile  reason  remains.  And  certain  it  is,  too, 
that  the  boundless  .stores  of  knoAvledge  Avill  be  searched,  and  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  the  student  exercised  for  fuller  revelation 
than  it  is  intended  to  bring  Avithin  the  scope  of  these  papers. 

On  this  subject,  Vines,  another  hint  or  tAvo  only.  At  the 
Avinter  pruning,  after  a  good  Avashing  doAA  ii  of  all  internal  Avood- 
Avork,  Avails,  and  glass,  a  careful  scndjbing  of  the  canes  Avith 
soapy  AA'ater,  or,  AA'hat  is  better  still,  a  solution  of  Fir-tree  oil  and 
AA  arm  water,  using  a  comparatiA'ely  soft  brush — old  plate  brushes 
from  the  pantry  are  good — leaves  all  in  that  bright,  happy  con¬ 
dition  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Grape  groAver.  Recently  a  couple 
of  lads  Avere  observed  not  only  remoA'ing  CA'ery  particle  of  bark 
from  some  old  Vines,  but  engaged  Avith  all  the  youthful  vigour 
Avorthy  of  a  better  cause  in  .scraping  the  miserable  looking  objects 
to  the  very  bone.  Oh!  The  pity  of  it.  For  the  renoA'ation  of 
old  Vines,  or  as  a  .stiuiAilant  to  younger  ones,  AA'hen  taxed  by 
heavy  fruit  production,  Thomson’s  Vine  manure  appears  to  be 
inimitable.  On  the  matter  of  OA'er  taxation  by  unduly  cropping, 
the  3'oung  head  Avill  remember  that,  as  “the  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,”  so  in  the  good  Grape  groAver  the  quality  of 
mercy  is  not  .strained.  As  for  thinning,  .stopping,  tying,  and  the 
hundred  details  of  daily  practice,  are  they  not  Avritten  in  those 
books,  Avhich  are,  or  ought  to  be,  on  every  bothy  shelf,  as  Avell  as 
Aveekly  recorded  in  “our  Journal?”  The  groAving  of  plants  in 
vineries  may  be  considered  an  evil,  but  it  is  often  a  necessary 
one.  “  Hoav  can  I  be  expected  to  keep  my  Vines  clean  Avhen  I 
am  coiiApelled  to  piit  all  manner  of  plants  under  them?  ”  said  a 
grumbling  old  head.  If  our  young  heads  have  absorbed  the  hints 
previously  given  on  plant  culture,  it  is  not  expected  they  Avill 
find  any  difficulty  in  doing  so.  An  old  nobleman  once  remarked, 
“The  A'inery  is  a  fine  test  of  a  gardener’s  abilities;  there  I  look 
for  his  character  as  a  gardener;”  hence  this  subject  concludes 
Avith  a  neAv  appreciation  of  the  old  adage,  in  vino  reritas. — - 
An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NIOC  I'ARINES— EARLIEST  FORCED 
HOCSE. — The  fruit  has  nearly  completed  the  first  swelling,  and 
has  eptered  on  the  stoning  process.  Where  the  thinning  has 
been  properly  attended  to  there  will  be  about  one  fruit  left  of  the 
larger  Peaches  to  every  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the 
trees.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  not  of  the  first  size  may  be  left 
a  little  closer.  There  is  danger^  however,  of  the  fruit  falling  if 
too  many  are  retained;  but  this  depends  greatly  on  the  v.  ood 
being  well  ripened  and  the  otherwise  healthy  condition  of  the 
trees.  If  there  be  more  fruit  than  specified  above  remove  the 
smaller,  allowing,  however,  a  margin  for  casualties  in  stoning. 
During  the  stoning  process  keep  the  temperature  as  equable  as 
possible,  as  a  sudden  check  by  draughts  of  cold  air  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  too  high  a  temperature  at  night  may  prove  disastrous. 
The  night  temperature  may  range  from  GOdeg  to  65deg,  but  5deg 
less  in  severe  weather;  TOdeg  to  7odeg  by  day  with  an  even  heat, 
and  about  Godeg  from  fire  heat  when  the  atmosphere  is  cold  and 
the  sky  ovei'cast.  Secure  the  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they 
advance,  keeping  those  retained  to  attract  tlie  sap  to  the  fruit 
stopped  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  Keep  red  spider  in  check 
by  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  If  thrips 
and  brown  aphides  appear  fumigate  carefully  when  the  foliage  is 
dry.  For  destroying  the  pests  named  the  advertised  in.secticides 
are  suitable.  Afford  due  supplies  of  water  to  inside  borders,  or 
if  the  trees  are  at  all  weak,  liquid  manure  in  a  properly  diluted 
and  Avarmed  condition. 

SECOND  EARLY  FORC'ED  HOCSE.— Di.sbud  gradually, 
removing  the  ill-placed  and  nnnece.ssary  shoots,  not  reserving 
too  many  of  best  situated  and  most  desirable,  and  tie  down  the 
groAvths  early,  so  as.  to  give  them  the  rocjuired.  inclination, 
always  allowing  sufficient  room  for  their  SAvelling  in  the  ligatures. 
Thin  the  fruit  by  degrees,  first  removing  those  on  the  under 
^,side  of  the  branches,  or  otherwise  badly  placed;  but  leave  those 
in  the  best  positions  for  receiving  light  and  air  until  they 
indicate  by  free  sAvelling  the  nece.ssity  for  further  reduction, 
then  remove  the  smaller,  and  so  on,  until  only  a  feAv  more  than 
are  required  for  the  crop  are  left.  Syringe  the  trees  on  fine 
mornings,  and  ventilate  t^rly  in  favourable  weather.  The  tem¬ 
perature  may  range  from  mdeg  to  GOdeg  at  night,  GOdeg  to  Godeg 
by  day,  ventilating  at  the  latter  temperature,  and  clo.sing  the 
house  Avhen  the  heat  is  declining,  allowing  an  advance  of  odeg 
to  lOdeg  from  sun  heat.  Supply  water  as  required,  but  avoid 
making  the  soil  very  wet  at  this  early  stage,  for  it  only  induces 
soft  .growths. 

HOCSES  STARTED  IN  FEBRIWRY.— The  trees  started  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  are  in  flower  or  well  advanced,  and 
as  there  will  in  most  cases  be  more  flowers  than  needed,  all 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed  by  drawing 
the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growths,  and  uhere  the  blossoms 
are  closely  set  they  may  be  still  further  reduced,  especially  on 
the  weaker  shoots.  A  night  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deig, 
and  oodeg  by  day  artificially,  is  suitable,  falling  odeg  on  cold 
night.s ;  ventilating  from  oOdeg,  as  a  close  atmosphere  is  fatal  to 
the  blo.s.soms,  freely  at  ofideg,  and  allow  an  advance  to  G5deg 
from  sun  heat.  Fertilise  the  flowers  in  the  early  part  of  fine 
days,  either  by  shaking  the  trellis  or  dusting  the  blossoms  with 
a  camel’s-hair  brush  charged  with  pollen.  It  is  the  better  plan 
to  pay  attention  to  each  individual  flower  when  its  polleii  is  ripe. 
Cease  syringing  when  the  trees  are  in  floAver,  but  the  floor  and 
border  should  be  sprinkled  morning  and  afternoon. 

HOCSES  TO  AFFORD  RIPE  FRCIT  IN  JCLY  AND 
ACGCST. — These  must  be  .started  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
closing  the  house  now,  and  syringing  the  ti’ees  occasionally  until 
the  buds  shoAv  colour,  Avlien  it  should  be  discontinued.  The 
borders  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moi.st  state  by 
repeated  Avaterings,  if  necessary  supplying  liquid  manure  to 
Aveak  trees.  If  the  lights  have  been  off  during  the  Avinter  the 
borders  Avill  not  require  AA'atering  until  the  fruit  is  set  and 
advanced  in  swelling.  When  the  buds  are  .sufficiently  prominent 
and  there  is  a  .superabundance  of  promise  for  fruit,  all  tho.se  on 
the  under  side  or  back  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed,  Avhich  Avill 
strengthen  those  that  remain  and  conduce  to  a  good  .set  of  fruit. 
Maintain  a  temperature  of  40deg  to  4.5deg  at  night,  oOdeg  bv 
day  AA’ith  a  little  air,  advancing  to  GSdeg  with  .sun  and  full 
ventilation. 

LATE  HOCSES. — The  AAcather  lately  has  u.sefully  retarded 
the  floAvering,  Avhich  in  houses  Avith  fixed  roofs  is  much  too 
forward.  If  the  liglits  are  off  there  is  no  hurry  in  replacing 


them,  suffice  that  this  be  done  by  the  time  the  buds  shoAv  colour, 
and  by  thus  retarding  the  trees  they  Avill  floAver  about  the  middle, 
of  April,  Avhen  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  heat.  When 
the  troes  come  into  bloom  there  mu.st  not  be  any  attempt  at 
retarding  the  fructifying  process;  but  a  gentle  A\armth  at  that 
time  does  much  toAvards  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
absolutely  neces.sary  in  cold  localities  to  insure  .safety  from  spring 
frosts.  Houses  Avith  fixed  roofs  should  be  ventilated  freely” 
and  AA-ater  .supplied  a.s  neces.sary  to  keep  the  borders  in  a  moist 
state  doAvn  to  the  drainage. 

CNHEATED  HOUSES  OR  WALL  CASES.— Tlie  chief  ccn- 
sideration  in  the.se  is  to  retard  the  floAvering.  Anything  in  the 
Avay  cf  pruning  and  securing  to  the  trellis  should  be  comiileted. 
ventilating  freely  to  retard  the  floAvering  to  as  late  a  period  as' 
po.ssible.  See  that  there  Ls  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  borders, 
.supplying  Avater  as  required  to  bring  them  into  a  thorough h' 
moist  condition.  Apricots  in  Aiall  ca.ses  are  in  blos.som  ;  they 
cannot  have  too  much  air  if  only  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
4odeg  to  50deg  by  day  and  prevented  falling  beloAv  3.5deg  at 
night.  A  close  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  Apricot  blossom, 
also  to  those  of  Cherries  and  Plums.  The  cases  containing  these 
cannot  be  too  freely  ventilated,  .subject  to  the  conditions  given 
for  Apricots.  Pears  are  .similarly  exacting  during  their  floAA'erim'' 
period. — St.  Albans. 

Tlie  Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS.^ — SoAv  another  good  breadth  of  main  crop  Peas. 

\  arieties  of  medium  height  and  tall  are  suitable,  .soAving  on  Avell 
prepared  ground,  arranging  the  roAvs  so  that  they  are  not  too 
closely  together.  Give  protection  to  all  Peas  when  pushimr 
tiiroiigh  the  ground.  ^ 

CABBAGE. — Frequent  hoeings  betAveen  the  plants  and 
sprinklings  of  artificial  manure  Avill  greatly  help  the  groAvth. 
Soot  is  a  good  manure  for  Cabbage  and  a  light  dre.ssing  of  "nitrate 
of  soda.  Both  are  quick  acting. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — Young  plants  from  a  spring  .soAving  are 
noAv  established,  and  should  receive  cold  frame  treatment. 
Fully  expose  during  fine  Aveather. 

POTATOES  IN  FRAMES. — Potatoes  in  frames  planted  at 
the  end  of  January  are  now  groAA'ing  freely,  and,  if  high  enough, 
may  have  soil  placed  round  them.  Protection  from  fro.st  should 
be  afforded  by  covering  the  glass  at  night. 

LETTUCE. — In  rich,  light  soil  .soav  Lettuce  for  a  .second  early 
crop  in  shalloAv  drills  formed  a  foot  a.siinder.  'The  leading 
Cabbage  varieties  are  Tom  Thumb  or  Tennis  Ball,  Avhich  has 
small,  firm,  and  .succulent  heads;  Commodore  Nutt,  of  small, 
compact  habit,  earlv  dark  green  colour;  All  the  Year  Round  is  a 
useful  sort.  Of  the.  Cos  varieties,  Paris  Green,  Bath  Cos, 
Eingsholm,  StandAvell,  and  Marvel  are  reliable  varieties.  Ivery’s 
Nonsuch  is  a  large  groAving  variety,  Avhich  blanches  Avell. 

SOWING  CJ^LERY  SEED. — For  securing  early  plants  to 
place  out  in  trenches  in  May  seed  of  a  good  variety  ought  now 
to  be  soAvn.  Wright’s  GroAu>  White  is  good  for  early  crops,  or 
Webb’s  Solid  White.  Any  of  the  folloAving  red  A^arieties  Avill  be 
found  good :  Leicester  Red,  Major  Clarke’s  Red,  Snlliam  Prize, 
and  Wright’s  Grove  Red.  ShalloAv  but  Avide  pans  or  boxes  may 
be  used  for  soAving  the  .seed,  filling  these  Avith  light  compo.st, 
and  make  level,  fine,  and  firm.  Water  Avith  a  fine  ro.se,  and  Avhen 
drained  soav  the  seed  thinly.  A  mere  covering  of  light  fine  .soil 
Avill  .suffice.  Cover  Avith  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  .shade  Avith  paper 
until  the  .seeds  germinate.  Until  the  seedlings  form  rough 
leaves  a  AAarm  po.sition  is  nece.s.sary.  After  that  a  cool,  light, 
and  airy  position  is  essential  until  the  plants  are  ready  to  prick 
out  in  frames  or  boxes. 

TOMATOES. — Tomatoes  in  the  various  stages  of  groAAth 
command  daily  attention,  and  especially  .so  in  dry,  .sunny 
Aveather  in  a  AA’arm  structure,  Avhere  the  sunshine  and  artificial 
heat  combined  cans#  rapid  evaporation.  Strong  plants  noAA’ly 
placed  in  fruiting  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  border  Avill  re<iuire 
careful  attention  at  the  roots  until  aa’cII  established,  and  the 
main  object  must  be  not  to  overAA’ater.  Give  abundance  of  light, 
and  keep  the  plants  strictly  to  one  .stem  by  rubbing  out  the 
side  shoots.  In  potting  Tomatoes  into  the  larger  pots  or  final 
fruiting  ix>ts,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  soil  firm  about 
the  roots;  also  limit  the  quantity,  affording  only  enough  for  the 
present  needs.  It  is  most  beneficial  to  Tomatoes  to  receive 
frequent  top-dressings  of  rich  soil  at  inteiwal.s  after  fruiting 
commences.  Strong  seedlings  may  be  potted  singly,  and  plants 
in  small  pots  Avhich  are  filling  Avith  roots  mu.st  receive  a  shift 
into  a  laro’er  size.  From  seed  soaa’ii  iioaa'  in  gentle  bottom  heat 
.strong  plants  Avill  result.  groAvn  on  in  plenty  of  light  and  AAarmth 
AA  ith  abundant  air. 

THYME  BEDS. — Where  beds  of  common  and  Lemon  Thyme 
are  situated  in  a  comparatively  dry  border,  and  the  beds  reqiiirq 
reneAving,  this  may  be  done  iioav.  Lift  the  old  plants,  and  divide 
the  healthy  parts  into  pieces  Avith  roots  attached  to  each.  Plant 
about  Gin  apart  in  ground  Avell  dug.  placing  Ioav  doAvn  to  the  leafy 
parts. — Lymington,  Hants. 
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Publications  Received. 

Rules  ami  Amitcal  Schedule  of  Prizes,  1902  (prizes  offered  exceed 
£400) ;  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
■complete  horticultural  show  schedules  that  annually  reaches  us. 
There  is  a  balance  at  the  bank,  too,  of  £197  11s.  6d.  *  *  Amateur 

Gardeners’  Association  (Birmingham  Branch) :  ninth  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet.  The  past  year  has  been  successful  for  this  branch. 
Tile  innovation  of  holding  a  summer  show  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
turned  out  well,  and  the  sale  of  flowers  assisted  the  Prize  Fund. 
There  is  a  balance  in  hand  of  £2  4s.  7Jd.  The  committee  express 
their  sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered,  for  the  ninth  year,  by 
the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  B.  Griffin)  and  the  hon.  treasurer  (Mr. 
R.  F.  Rees),  and  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given  by  the  local  and 
gardening  Press  in  making  known  the  work  which  the  Association' has 
achieved.  *  *  Bees ;  a  journal  devoted  to  up-to-date  bee-keeping. 

No.  1,  vol.  i.,  January.  1902;  price  2d.:  26,  Oxford  Road,  Upper 
Norwood,  London,  S.E.  *  *  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gardening : 
part  9  (price  7d.  net)  contains  coloured  plate  of  a  group  of  Gladioli. 
The  part  embraces  from  Grapes  to  Hydrastis,  a  hardy  herbaceous 
perennial.  *  *  Pickling  Rilye  and  Green  Walnuts  :  Bulletin  No.  157, 
University  of  California — College  of  Agriculture.  Also  from  the 
same  source  the  following  Bulletins  :  “  Erinoso  of  the  Vine,”  No.  136  ; 

The  Potato  Worm  in  California  ”  No.  135;  ‘  Report  on  Condition 
of  Vineyards  in  Portions  of  Santa  Clara  Valley.”  No.  134;  “  Tolerance 
of  Alkali  by  Various  Cultures.”  No.  133 ;  The  Phylloxera  of  the 
Vine,”  No.  131 ;  “  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals.”  No.  132.  *  *  The 

Canadian  Horticulturist  :  Special  features — The  Windsor  Cherry ; 
Cold  Storage  ;  First  lessons  in  fruit-groAvlng — the  stem  ;  Pruning  the 
Orchard  ;  Ferns  in  the  house,  &c. 

The  Gamekeeper’s  Annual,  1902. 

This  useful  annual  is  published  for  Spratt’s  Patent  Limited, 
24  and  25,  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  at  the  popular  price  of  Is. 

The  pulalication  includes  ninety  pages  of  matter  containing 
articles  on  such  subjects  as  the  Breaking  of  Dogs,  Deer  Manage¬ 
ment,  Dog  Foods  a,nd  Medicines,  Fish  Culture,  and  Enemies  of 
Game,  and  interesting  advice  on  the  rearing  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  ducks,  and  other  birds. 
The  diseases  of  these  are  likewise  summarily  reviewed.  A 
“History  of  Scottish  Game  Keeping”  is  one  of  the  features  in 
this  annual  that  wdll  appeal  to  the  fraternity  as  well  as  to  those 
w^ho  are  not  professional  gamekeepers.  To  sportsmen  the  book 
may  also  be  recommended. 

- ■  ■  ■  ■  » 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick— 
.height  above  sea  level  24  feet.  .  i.  i 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperatui  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1902. 

ection  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

1-1 

®  ce 
^  ^  i 

February. 

U 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

bo 

K 

1 

!  Lowest. 

1 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4- ft. 
deep. 

j  S  c 
§  O 

H  . 

Sunday  ...16 

E.S.E. 

deg. 

29-3 

deg. 

26-8 

deg. 

35-5 

deg. 
14  0 

Ins. 

deg. 
34  0 

deg. 

381 

deg. 

42-2 

deg. 

9-9 

Monday  ...17 

E.N.E. 

23-5 

23-2 

40'9 

18-4 

33-6 

37-9 

42-0 

.14-5 

Tuesday  ..18 

E.N.E. 

34-0 

32-2 

37-0 

23-6 

— 

33-7 

37-7 

41-9 

24-6 

Wed’sday  19 

E.N.E. 

34-7 

32-3 

37T 

33-7 

— 

33-7 

37-5 

41-8 

29-5 

Thursday  20 

E.N.E. 

34-3 

35'5 

37-9 

33-7 

— 

33-9 

37 

41-8 

31-5 

Friday  ...21 

E.S.E. 

36-8 

35-8 

48-6 

33-5 

— 

33-9 

37-5 

41'6 

27-2 

Saturday  22 

E.S.E. 

38-9 

38-4 

50-1 

31-9 

0-20 

34-1 

37-4 

41-5 

25-3 

Means  ... 

33-1 

31-7 

41-0 

270 

Total. 

0.20 

33-8 

37-7 

41-8 

23-2 

The  weather  during  the  w’eek  has  been  characterised  by  cold  east 
winds,  fog  on  three  days,  and  rain  op  the  evening  of  the  22nd  inst. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  bs  direeted 
to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  <Dne  wall  write  piavately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

MESSRS.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO.’S  CATALOGUE.— The 
catalogue  of  this  Darlington  firm  costs  Is.,  and  is  not  free,  as 
mentioned  on  page  171. 

RHUBARB,  ELFORD  HALL  (T.  dll).— The  variety  you 
name  w^as  raised  at  Elford  Hall  and  seiu  for  trial  to  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  We  are  unable 
to  definitely  state  whether  it  is  in  commerce,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is. 

NEWPORT  PUBLIC  PARK. — Owing  to  our  having  been 
uninformed  on  the  point,  we  omitted  to  mention  on  page  171  last 
week  that  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  architect,  Windermere,  and 
28,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  was  the  designer  of  the  conservatories  in 
the  public  park  at  Newport,  Mon.  (built  by  Richard.son  and  Co.) 
and  figured  on  page  169. 

FORCED  WHITE  LILAC  (“  May  ’’(.—Expose  the  growths 
gradually.  To  inure  the  tender  pale  shoots  at  once  to  the 
intensity  of  daylight  would  be  detrimental.  When  the  flow’er 
trusses  are  less  than  half  expanded,  the  shoots  can  be  subjected 
(by  means  of  shading)  gradually  to  the  daylight  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  50deg  to  GOdeg  Fah. 

STRIKING  VINE  CUTTINGS  (T.  Hill).— The  question  you 
put  to  us  was  answmred  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  16,  1902,  page  70,  and 
from  that  you  might  have  obtained  all  the  information  you  desire. 
Strike  Vine  cuttings,  as  you  wmuld  any  other  similar  wmody  plant, 
by  selecting  suitable,  w'ell  ripened  shoots  froin  ^in  to  ^in  thick 
and  6in  to  1ft  long.  Cut  these  clean  through  immediately 
beneath  a  joint,  and  insert  in  deep  thumb  pots  (or  a  border)  filled 
with  turfy  loam  and  sandy  compost.  Plunge  them  then  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  75deg,  and  keep  the  top  temiierature  at  65deg,  and 
moisture-charged.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this:  do  not  delay. 

R.H.S.  EXAMINATION  (F.  S.).— On  ■  reconsidering  your 
question,  to  v  Inch  we  gave  a  short  answer  last  wmek,  we  discover 
that  there  is  very  little  more  to  add.  If  you  have  Thompson’s 
“  Gardener’s  Assistant  ”  and  Cassell’s  “  Popular  Gardening  ”  you 
are  fairly  well  supplied  on  the  practical  side.  You  will  have  noticed, 
no  doubt,  that  there  is,  of  course,  a  new"  edition  of  Thompson’s 
“  GardeneFs  Assistant,”  w"hich  is  quite  up-to-date.  If  your 
edition  is  not  new,  then  we  do  think  it  wmuld  be  advisable  to  get 
a  fresher  wmrk,  and  in  this  connection  we  may  name  Mr.  J. 
Weathers’  “Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants,”  price  one  guinea, 
and  well  worth  the  money.  W.  P.  Wright’s  “  Pictorial  Practical 
Gardening,”  Is.,  is  also  very  useful. 

NAMES  OF  FRUITS.  —  Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  isstie  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (R.  I.). — Apple  F’earn’s  Pippin  (late  specimen). 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  tn  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number,  (F.  A.  W.,  Somerset). — Appears  to  be  Reineekea 
carnea;  please  send  wiien  in  flower.  (J.  S.). — 1,  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus ;  2,  Hibbertia  dentata ;  3,  Gasteria  verrucosa.  (N.  J.). — 
Primula  Forbesi,  the  Baby  Primrose.  (F.) — Phaleenopsis  amabilis. 


Note  to  Readers. — We  request  those  ”of  our  readers 'who  may 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  this  Journal 
regularly  to  be  good  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact. 

- ^ - 


Agriculture  in  Victoria. 


The  Government  of  Victoria,  Australia,  have  decided  to  ' 
publish  a  monthly  journal  in  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  ' 
agricultural  pursuits  in  that  colony.  The  journal,  the  first  part 
of  wdiich  has  reached  us,  is  well  got  up,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
forecast  of  daily  practice  in  matters  of  manuring,  cultivation, 
selection,  and  cropping.  Part  I.  runs  to  109  pages,  and  includes 
articles  on  Cream  Testing,  American  Vines,  The  Orchard,  Climatic 
Influences^  in  Victoria  on  Commercial  Fruits,  the  Vegetable 
Garden,  Economic  Entomology  and  Ornithology,  besides  many 
short  articles  on  decidedly  useful  subjects.  One  coloured  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  Vine  is  furnished,  and  numerous  half-tone  blocks 
embellish  the  pages. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— February  26th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


Apples,  cooking,  bush. 
,,  N  e  w  t  o  wn  s, 

case  . 

Bananas . 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qt. 

consignment 
Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs. 

T.p.mnn.ci-  Messiun.-  case 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

8  OtolO  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

2  0to2  6 

,,  Colman . 

2  0 

3  0 

10  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0  0 

5  0 

8  0 

12  0 

,,  Almeria . 

0  6 

0  8 

Oranges,  per  case 

10  0 

25  0 

9  0 

10  0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

12  0 

0  0 

5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

12  0 

16  0 

each . 

2  6 

3  6 
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Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  6  to  0  8 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  doz.  1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

2  0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  new  French, 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

per  lb .  0  3^ 

0  4 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^sieve 

2  0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  4  0 

5  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz.  ...  ...  1  6 

0  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2 

6 

,,  long,  doz .  0  9 

010 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Seakale  ...  ; .  1  0 

1  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Cucumbers  doz. . 

10  0 

15 

0 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz . .  ... 

1  0 

1 

3 

Sprue,  French,  doz.  bn.  8  0 

9  0 

Herbs,  bunch  ...  ... 

0  2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  Teneriffe 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

consignment  .  4  0 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  11 

2 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  3 

2 

0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz.  ...  ...  18  0  36  0 

Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,  doz.  ...  30  0  36  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz.  ...  ...  9  0  10  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  van,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  9  0  18  0 

Erica  byemalis  .  9  0  10  0 

,,  ,,  alba . 10  0  12  0 

Ferns,  var,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

Ferns,  small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0tol2  0 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Grevilleas,  48’.s,  doz.  ...  4  0  5  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  6 

,.  sj  ecimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Solanums  .  8  0  10  0 

Spira‘a  japonica,  48’s, 

doz . 10  0  12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers 


Acacia  “mimosa,”  pad 
Anemone,  double i^ink, 

per  doz . 

Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Azalea  mollis,  per  bun. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyae  i  n  t  h ,  Eoman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
Lilac,  French,  white, 

per  bun . 

Lilium  Harrisi  . 

,,  lancifolium  alb. 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 
bnchs  . 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

6 

0to8 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2  0  to  2  6 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs . 

0  0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

bun . 

0  6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Narcissus,  paper  white. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

doz.  bunches . 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

9 

,,  Soleil  d’Or  . 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

,,  double  Roman 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Orange  blossom,  bun. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Primula,  double  white, 

5 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bunehes . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

0 

0 

3 

0 

doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Tulips,  white,  single. 

7 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9 

0 

0  0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  ■  coloured,  doz. 

bun . 

9  0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

6 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

4 

0 

6 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

0  0 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

The  Lambing  Season. 


Although  for  two  months  or  more  a  few  lambs  may  have 
been  seen  on  many  farms,  whilst  on  those  where  early  fat 
lambs  are  made  a  speciality,  the  lambing  may  be  nearly 
over,  yet,  taking  the  country  throughout,  the  great  majority 
of  ewes  lamb  during  the  month  of  March.  Tennyson’s 
description  of  this  month  as  “  The  raging  moon  of  Daffodil 


and  Crocus  ”  was  doubtless  prompted  by  the  memory  of 
the  lambing  storms  of  sleet  and  snow  on  his  native  Lincoln¬ 
shire  wolds.  Snow  showers  are  often  spoken  of  by  farmers 
as  lambing  storms.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  late  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  ewes  during  this 
critical  period.  Should  a  flock  of  ewes  have  been  allowed 
plenty  of  exercise  on  grass,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  been  well  and  nutritiously  fed  with  roots  and  dry  foods, 
the  owner  need  have  little  fear  as  to  the  general  results. 
The  two  great  dangers  to  be  feared  are  abortion  and  false 
presentation.  The  former  often  causes  a  great  loss  of 
lambs  ;  but  the  latter  may,  in  addition,  cause  great  mortality 
amongst  the  ewes  as  well. 

The  most  fruitful  cause  of  the  latter  trouble  is  dogging  ^ 
during  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy.  A  sudden  fright  and 
stampede  of  a  flock  of  ewes,  owing  to  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  by  night  of  poachers’  dogs,  has  in  thousands  of  cases 
been  the  mysterious  cause  of  dire  trouble  and  loss  to  the 
farmer.  Such  occurrences  are  difficult  to  guard  against ; 
but  shepherds  owning  young  and  badly  broken  collies  should 
surely  know  better  than  to  practise  breaking  them  on  a. 
flock  of  ewes  during  autumn  ;  yet  many  shepherds  thought¬ 
lessly  do  so,  quite  forgetting,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  upon  the  quietness  and 
tranquillity  of  his  ewes  during  the  autumn  months  depends 
much  of  his  chance  of  a  successful  and  easy  lambing.  Int 
the  “Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal”  for  1901 
Professor  MacFadyean,  in  speaking  of  abortion,  says  that 
serious  outbreaks,  where  as  many  as^  50  per  cent,  of  ewes; 
have  aborted,  have  almost  always  taken  place  within  ten 
days  of  lambing  time.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  anxiety  of; 
the  sheep  breeder  must  be  sustained  until  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  ewes  have  lambed  before  he  can  consider 
himself  entirely  out  of  the  wood  of  his  difficulties.  Our 
own  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  period  about  six  weeks 
to  two  months  before  parturition  is  a  critical  time  with 
the  breeding  ewe,  and  we  have  known  many  instances  of 
outbreaks  of  abortion  about  that  period.  They  have 
generally  occurred  during  severe  winters,  when  during  the 
short  days  it  has  not  been  easy  to  keep  the  animals  on  a. 
comfortable  lair,  and  provide  them  with  a  sufficiency  of 
unfrozen  and  nourishing  food. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  which  occur  after  the- 
regular  lambing  has  commenced,  and  which  are  cases  of 
abortion  pure  and  simple,  though  they  are  not  so  termed 
by  farmers  and  shepherds.  It  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  cases  which  should  warn  those  persons  most  interested, 
that  something  is  wrong,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  occur 
at  a  time  when,  instead  of  being  out  in  the  open  fields,  the 
ewes  are  being  penned  up  at  night  in  confined  spaces,, 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  no  precaution  which 
sanitary  science  may  suggest  should  be  neglected.  An  ewe 
will  sometimes  produce  a  pair  of  lambs — one  dead,  the 
other  alive,  but  weakly,  neither  of  them  having  as  much 
wool  on  them  as  a  newly-born  lamb  should  have.  An  old 
shepherd  of  ours  termed  such  lambs  “  paper  skinned  ones.” 
The  papery  skin  with  little  wool  on  it  denotes  premature 
birth,  and,  in  most  instances,  a  case  of  abortion.  Yet  these 
cases  occur  generally  in  confined  yards,  with  a  large  number 
of  pregnant  animals  in  close  proximity,  and  if  there  is  any 
infection  to  spread  there  is  every  chance  that  it  will  do- 
so.  We  have  before  urged  the  expediency  of  a  change  of 
sleeping  quarters  half-way  through  lambing  time,  because 
a  flock  of  ewes  so  often  becomes  unhealthy  after  occupying 
the  same  yard  for  fifteen  or  twenty  nights.  If,  however, 
the  farmer  would  provide  his  shepherd  with  a  drum  of' 
phenyle  disinfectant,  and  the  shepherd  would  take  the 
'trouble  to  use  it  freely  in  the  yard,  as  well  as  in  the  small 
pens,  especially  where  and  when  suspicious  cases  occur,  it 
might  prove  to  be  a  most  profitable  investment.  It  is  of 
little  use  disinfecting  yards  and  pens  freely  if  dead  lambs 
or  afterbirths  are  allowed  to  lie  about  in  corners  or  on 
the  thatched  roofs  of  the  pens  for  a  few  days,  as  may  often 
be  seen  in  lambing  yards.  The  rapid  removal  and  burial  of 
all  such  unwholesome. objects  is  a  necessity  if  a  clean  bill  of 
health  is  to  be  secured. 

In  cases  of  difficult  lambing,  where  there  is  much  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  lambs  in  the  womb,  and  consequent  delay  in 
delivery,  the  subsequent  use  of  antiseptic  fluid  as  a  wash 
to  the  bruised  and  irritated  parts  is  essential  ;  whilst  the 
choice  of  a  sedative  to  be  administered  immediately  to  the 
ewe  to  prevent  after-paining  is  also  very  important.  We 
have  used  the  Gaseodyne,  prepared  and  sold  by  Messrs.. 
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Day,  Sons,  and  Hewitt,  with  great  success  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  equally  good 
specifics ;  but  the  above  we  can  vouch  for.  There  is  a 
tendency,  which  often  may  be  overdone,  for  farmers  and 
shepherds  to  keep  their  young  lambs  too  long  in  the  pens. 
Except  in  cases  where  the  ewe  is  suffering  from  fever  or 
debility,  or  when  an  ewe  with  a  pair  of  lambs  takes  a  dislike 
to  one  of  them,  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  them  in  a 
pen  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Strong  single  lambs 
with  healthy  mothers  should  not  be  penned  at  all  unless 
the  weather  be  very  wet  or  severe.  It  is  rather  a  benefit 
than  otherwise  when  lambs  drop  thick  and  fast,  and  pens 
are  scarce,  for  then  none  are  penned  up  but  those  which 
really  need  shelter. 

Cotton  is  the  best  kind  of  cake  to  produce  milk,  and  it 
is  good  for  ewes  before  lambing.  Afterwards  a  mixture 
of  cotton  and  linseed  cakes  and  crushed  oats  makes  the 
best  dry  food  to  encourage  the  flow  of  milk.  A  few 
Mangolds  are  almost  indispensable,  both  before  and  after 
lambing ;  but  cold  watery  food,  such  as  roots,  are  best  kept 
from  the  ewes  for  a  day  or  two,  and  in  feverish  cases  until 
the  fever  subsides.  Castor  oil  and  sweet  nitre  should  always 
be  at  hand,  especially  the  former.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  scour  a  dose  of  castor  nil  should  be  given,  and  will  always 
do  a  lamb  more  good  than  harm.  Mischief  sometimes 
arises  in  the  case  of  a  single  lamb  from  the  dam  having 
too  much  and  too  rich  milk.  This  may  be  rectified  by  giving 
the  ewe  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  An  ewe  never  has  too 
much  milk  for  a  pair.  When  a  fine  lamb,  three  or  four  days 
old,  dies  suddenly,  it  is  often  from  this  cause,  and  the 
shepherd  with  a  spare  lamb  or  two  will  put  another  to  the 
ewe,  which  also  dies  as  soon  as  adopted  by  its  foster-mother 
She  IS  then  condemned  as  a  lamb-killer,  and  fed  off,  whereas 
Bt  iBw  cios6s  of  cooling  mcdicino  might  havo  put  everythin^ 
right.  - 


The  Future  of  South  Africa. 

M  e  may  safely  say  we  have  two  governments,  our  Horn 
Administration  and  our  Foreign  and  Colonial  Bureau 
-Acting,  as  they  do,  independently  of  each  other,  they  ar 
also  co-operative,  both  members  of  one  great  whole,  and 
therefore,  the  benefit  of  the  one  is  the  benefit  of  the  other 
Creat  Britain  is  getting  smaller  every  year ;  girt  in  by  he 
protecting  seas,  her  sons  have  no  standing  room  left.  The 
are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  ”  here,  and  have  to  fini 
fresh  homes  away  from  her  shores.  East,  West,  North  an( 
South  they  go,  driven  by  stern  necessity  and  by  that  spiri 
of  adventure  and  love  of  change  which  seems  to  be  implante( 
in  so  rnany  a  breast.  Our  colonies  seem  to  be  the  natiira 
homes  for  these,  our  wandering  sons,  and  it  is  a  satisfactioi 
to  think  of  them  though  distant,  as  under  the  same  oh 

the  duty  of  our  colonial  Government 
to  see  that  all  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  give  these  new 
comers  from  the  old  home  a  fair  start,  wf  look  to  the" 
colonies  to  be  producers  of  those  things  we  need  daily,  am 
limited  space  and  geographical  situation 
we  are  unable  to  produce  for  ourselves.  M^e  are  their  marke 
tor  food  suiffs,  and  in  return  we  supply  them  with  our  bes 
manufactures.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  those  of  ou 

agricultural.  We  are,  ii 
tact  a  Mutual  Help  Society  on  a  large  scale. 

Now,  about  South  Africa.  Before  we  get  this  biisineR 
fairly  settled  there  will  be  a  big  bill  to  pay  by  somebodv— ■ 
will  fall  upon  us  nationally,  and  we  must  maki 
the  best  of  our  bargain  when  we  get  it.  The  mineral  wealtl 
of  South  Africa  of  course,  seems  the  predominant  idea  ;  bu 
theie  IS  more  than  mineral  wealth,  and  the  mineral  wealtl 
has  a  way  of  disappearing.  We  may  look  upon  South  Africi 
as  a  food-producing  colony,  and  w^e  want  food  in  ever  in 
creasing  quantity  But  to  turn  the  vast  tracts  of  continen 

Eir^f  absolutely  necessary 

Fust,  the  right  men;  there  are  many  wrong  ones 

outdoor  life  would  give  ut 
^e  r  office  stool,  or  cast  awav  their  scales  and  me^asures 
Not  those  charming  young  fellows  who  have  been  sSt  of 

learn  farming  on  some  greai 
holding.  These  young  men,  as  a  rule,  get  through  thTfr  fSri 

it!  pleasantly.  A  ride  or  a  walk  round  the  farn 

morning,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  the  thoiisanc 
and  one  pleasant  occupations  of  a  rich  man  of  leisure  in  th( 
country.  These  will  not  do,  although  there  is  stuff  in  them 
Neither  will  the  pale  young  student  who  divides  his  time 
between  experimental  plots  and  weighing  and  analysing  fi 


the  laboratory.  If  you  could  mix’him  and  the  other  man 
together,  you  might  come  at  a  good  result ;  but  the  man  that 
is  wanted  is  of  the  type  of  our  fast  decaying  yeomanry- 
men  with  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  requirements,  the 
breeding  of  live  stock,  and  a  love  for  real  hard  work ;  that 
is  the  man  required  for  a  new  colony.  There  is  many  a 
youngster  who  will  work  ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  and 
sound  early  training,  works  in  the  wrong  direction  and  mis¬ 
applies  his  labour. 

The  second  great  need  is  irrigation.  Now,  these  colonies 
of  South  Africa  are  hot  arid  deserts,  like  parts  of  Western 
America.  There  is  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  there  are  great 
rivers.  The  rainfalls  are  often  very  inopportune  in  their 
appearance  ;  but  where  there  is  water  it  can  be  stored  and 
turned  to  man’s  account.  We  have  only  to  look  to  Egypt, 
and  what  is  being  done  there  can  be  done  here.  At  least, 
such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  WiUcocks,  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  irrigation  in  India  and  Egypt.  Mr. 
Willcocks  condemns  the  present  system  of  irrigation  in  toto. 
Our  Government  must  take  the  question  in  hand,  treating 
the  lands  as  arid,  or  semi-arid,  and  proceed  accordingly. 
The  irrigation  scheme  would  of  itself  give  employment  to 
many  hands,  and  the  land,  when  prepared  for  occupiers, 
would  have  to  be  let  with  the  view  to  the  future  proprietor¬ 
ship  of  the  tenant,  subject,  of  course,  to  an  irrigation  rate. 
Mr.  Willcocks  advises  Lord  Milner  that  the  way  to  make 
agriculture  possible  in  the  future  is  to  spend  upon  it  some  of 
the  money  now  derived  from  its  mineral  wealth,  for  when  the 
mineral  wealth  is  gone,  what  is  there  to  fall  back  upon  but 
agriculture  1  This  seems  rather  in  the  far  future ;  but 
governments  have  to  consider  the  future  more  even  than  the 
present,  which,  in  a  manner,  takes  care  of  itself.  With  an 
irrigated  South  Africa,  and  a  sound  stock  of  English  farmers 
occupying  their  own  lands,  there  would,  and  must  be,  a 
glorious  future  for  that  country  which  has  cost  us  so  much 
in  blood  and  money. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

There  is  very  little  to  chronicle  this  week.  It  is  simply  a 
case  of  “  as  you  Avere.”  Everything  is  still  frost-bound,  though 
it  is  noAv  thaAving  slightly.  We  have  had  a  Aveek’s  frost,  and  it 
Avill  take  a  Aveek  to  thaAv  at  this  rate.  The  ground  is  frozen  to 
a  depth  of  6in  or  7in,  and  Ave  want  a  good  rain  to  thaAv  it  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  AA'aste 
of  valuable  time,  and  casual  labourers  are  also  in  Ioav  AA'ater  for 
lack  of  employment. 

A  good  deal  of  threshing  has  been  got  through  lately ;  there 
has  been  little  else  to  do,  and  some  farmei-s  have  practically 
threshed  out.  If  ready  money  is  not  Avanted  the  Avhole  of  the 
.straAv  Avill  soon  be  required  for  use,  and  there  can  be  little  left  to 
carry  over  to  next  season.  Let  us  hope  that  Ave  may  have  more 
bulky  crops  this  time. 

It  is  too  early  to  report  as  to  lambing  results,  but  Avhat  Ave 
hear  is  favourable.  Sheep  feeders  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
breeders,  and  expressions  of  disappointment  and  disgust  are  heard 
on  every  side.  One  farmer  bought  a  lot  of  lambs  in  August. ,  They 
have  been  Avell  fed  on  roots  and  cake  ever  since,  and  the  Turnips 
coming  to  an  end  the  sheep  have  sold  for  Is.  per  head  more  than 
they  cost.  Another,  making  a  more  correct  foreca.st  of  the 
Avinter  forage  supply,  sold  his  lambs  in  September  and  purchased 
as  many  breeding  ewes  as  he  thought  his  farm  Avould  keep. 
Having  run  his  sheep  as  much  as  possible  on  grass,  he  has 
husbanded  his  Turnips,  and  noAA’  has  plenty  of  everything,  being 
metaphorically  in  clover.  The  very  serious  que.stion  noAv  ’arise^ 
If  this  thaAA'  continues,  hoAv  long  Avill  exposed  roots  keep?  They 
have  been  so  thoroughly  frozen  that  they  Avill  probably  all  rot 
AA  hen  thaAA  ed.  Markets  are  glutted  AA'ith  sheep,  and  there  being 
no  outside  buyers  from  the  grazing  districts,  butchers  have  it  all 
their  OAvn  Avay.  A  butcher  aaus  offering  forequarters  of  first-rate 
mutton  ]a.st  week  at  5Id.  per  lb  ;  6d.  per  lb.  has  been  the  top  price 
for  sheep  in  their  avooI  for  the  last  fortnight. 

There  .seems  to  be  a  little  move  in  the  aa’ooI  trade,  as  one  or 
tAvo  local  holders  have  cleared  out.  In  one  case  there  Avere  the 
accumulated  groAvths  of  nine  years.  Holding  this  aa-ooI  and 
selling  noAv  must  have  been  an  expensive  amusement  if  each  year’s 
value  and  5  per  cent,  interest.  Avere  reckoned  in  the  account. 
The  loss  on  8,000  fleeces  mu.st  have  been  Avell  oA^er  £1,000. 

- - 

The  Feeding  Value  or  Potatoes. 

Three  pounds  of  Potatoes  at  25s.  oer  ton  cost  2-5d  ;  the  grain 
food  costs  |d.  Potatoes  contain  more  than  twice  as  much 
food  asMangold  or  Swedes,  so,  therefore,  ought  to  be  cheaper 
at  ps.  than  the  other  roots  at  12s.  6d.  As  Potatoes  are 
rather  laxative,  cotton  cake  is  the  best  food  to  give  in 
conjunction  with  them. 
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NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1902. 

Antirrhinum  Yellow  Queen,  a  gr.and  little  Snapdragon 
'Tor  bedding,  forming  compact  l)U8lie.s  covered  with  bri»^bt 
\yellow  flowers  :  height  15in.  Per  packet,  Pd.  and  1/-. 

AQuile^ia,  Ha,rr  s  Giant  Rose  and  White,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  strain,  saved  at  BITTON  HILL  N  urseries.  Per  pkt.,  2/(i. 

Aster  sinensis,  a  lovely  single  Aster  from  China,  with 
handsotne  flower-^  of  a  d'^licate  pa  e  mauve,  witli 
bronzy-yellow  disc,  bushy  branching  habit :  height  15in. 
Per  packet,  Pd.  ?nd  1/-. 

Celosia  Thompsonl  magniflca,  a  splendid  new  strain, 
nnmerous  elegant  feathery  flower  plumes  of  most 
brilliant  colours— goldeu-yellow,  flerv  scarlet,  orange,  blood- 
ired,  &e.  grand  for  pots  and  bedding  ;  ht.  2ift.  Per  pkt,  2/6. 

Delphinium,  Barr's  Magnificent  varieties,  mixed,  saved 
at  the  OI  I’TO.V  HILL  Nurseries.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Lath^us,  Beautiful  New  Hybrids,  mixed,  very  fine  forms 
'  of  the_li,\  ERHSTING  PKA.  Per  packet,  1/-.  1  (i,  and  2/p. 

Luplnus  arboreus  Snow  Queen,  a  lovely  white  Tree 
‘Luriin,  and  a  good  novelty.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Mignonette  Nineteen  Hundred,  forming  spreading  bushes, 
covered  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  symmetrical  little 
golden  yellow-  flower  heads  ;  height,  1ft  Per  packet,  1/-. 

Poppy.  Oriental,  Mixed,  new  varieties,  stately  hardy, 
.^renmals  with  large,  handsome,  gorgeously  -  coloured 
iHowers.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Stock,  East  Lothian,  Snowdrift,  an  extra  fine  strain, 
Jforming  dwarf,  bushy  plants,  covered  with  large  trusses  of 
•  snowy- white  flowers  ;  height,  ft.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Seed  Guide  contains  a  select  list  of  the  best  Vege¬ 
tables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be  found 
Gn-rdencrs.  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  SENT 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

&  S03KrS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries  :  Ditton-  Hill,  near  Suriuton,  Surrey. 


THE  MOST  RELIABLE 

TOMATO 


FOR 


RIPENING  OUT  of  DOORS 


IS 


SUTTON’S 

EARLIEST  OF  ALL. 


UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  EARLIEST 
RED  TOMATO  IN  CULTIVATION. 


“Amateur  Gardetiim/ January  lOtii,  1901,  says  : — 

“  Sutton’s  ‘  Earliest  of  All  ’  is  still  unquestionably  the 
very  earliest  Red  Tomato  in  cultivation,  and  although  a 
large  numher  of  .so-called  new  varieties  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  of  late  years,  I  have  not  found  one  to  equal  this 
well-known  and  old-established  variety  for  earliness  and 

Erqductiveness.  The  fruit  is  of  meilium  size,  of  a 
rilliant  red  colour,  and  wliat  is  of  still  greater  import¬ 
ance,  delicious  flavour.” 

PRICE  1/6  PER  PACKET,  POST  FREE 


SUTTON  &  SONS 

The  King’s  Seedsmen, 

R  1E3  ^  Xlft  X  IV  €3- . 


ECKFORD'S 


ECKFORD’S  .  . 

giant  sweet  peas. 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-GroNMi 
Stoelts  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strength  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhiliition,  2  S*  post  Iree, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  MO  '  are  sup 
plied  in  1/-  packets— '•  Lord  Rosebery"  (Rosy 
Magenta  Self);  “.Teanie  Gordon”  (Briffht  Rost 
shaded  Cream);  “Gracie  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink). 

Tlie  al'ove  varieties  and  .1  novelties  (IS  in  ail) 
when  ordered  together,  5  fy  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  with  full  description  free. 
ECKFORD'S  .  . 

UNRIVALLLD  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  raprket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditions.  Collections  for  6  montlis  continuous 
supply  (see  page  z  Catalogne). 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
BOW  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 

GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wem.  ' 

Awarded  no  less  ' 
than  60  Gold  &  ' 

Silver  Medals.  | 

ECKFORD’S 

PURE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

ResO  ts  fjcon  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
miequalled  lor  jinrity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
heyond  all  doubt  absolutely  tlie  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  lor  12  months’ 

sopv  T.  1V/t.  42/-,  63/-.  1g5/-,  all 

oarnage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/“  and  7/6 
post  free, 

choicest  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  tar  above  tlie  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
af  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  F  R  E  E  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 


HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


PEAS 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
and  PINKS. 

CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Best  for  Exhibition  or 
Border,  post  free. 

Carnation.s,  6/-,  6/-,  and  7/6  per  dozen  ;  Laced  Pinks,  3/6 
per  dozen,  my  selection  ;  Carnation  >  eed,  1/6  and  2/6  per 
packet ;  Choice  Alpine  Auricula  Seed,  and  2/6  pei 
packet.  All  free  for  Cash. 

T.  LORD,  Carnation  Grower,  TODMORDEN 


STONIFLEX  Roofing  Felt 


Never  Softens  nor  Drips.  Everlasting,  Clean, 
and  Economical.  Write  tor  Illusiratad  Book  and 
Name  of  nearest  Agent  to — 

I>.  AIYDERSOir  SOW,  I.td., 

Lagan  Felt  'Works,  BELFAST. 


IVO  -A. IV 3V XJ A 11.  TATtRlrhJO 


X  w  jb: 

FOR  FRUITING  IN  POTS. 

BIjACK  HAMBRO’  and  other  sort.s.  Extra  strong,  well 
ripened,  in  12-inch  p  its,  10/6  to  12/6  each 

PLANTING  CANES. 

BLACK  HAMBRO’,  FOSTER’S  SEEDLING,  GROS  COL- 
.MAN,  MUSCAT  HAMBRO’,  BARBAROSSA,  and  other 
sorts.  Good,  well  ripened  Canes,  in  9  and  10  inch  pots, 
5,-  e.icli. 


H.LANE  &  SON 

Nurseries,  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 


|ari 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  6,  1902. 


Foresight, 


N  an  age  of  pressure  like  the 
p  present,  when,  as  a  rule,  there 
Y  '  is  too  little  time  for  quiet  reflec* 
tion,  it  is  well,  sometimes,  to 
brush  aside  all  obstructions  or 
intrusions,  and  allow  the  thoughts 
to  wander  unchecked  in  quiet 
contemplation  of  the  “  Game  of  Life.’ 

For  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can 
seriously  dispute  the  fact  that  human  exist¬ 
ence  throughout  the  world  is  a  grand, 
fascinating,  absorbing  game  ;  a  game  in 
which,  as  in  all  others,  some  elements  of 
chance,  or  luck,  contribute  to  success  or 
failure  at  critical  moments ;  but  a  game, 
nevertheless,  in  which  the  success  of  the 
players  is  in  the  main  regulated  by  the  skill 
and  alertness  exercised,  and  by  the  knack  of 
turning  to  the  best  account  the  advantages 
gained  at  successive  stages.  The  tactics  of 
players  in  all  games  should,  I  trow,  Vje  ever 
changing,  in  order  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  newest  development  of  the  opposing 
forces.  The  pace  is  sometimes  fast,  sometimes 
steady.  The  great  point  to  observe  is  to  just 
manage  to  out-pace  rivals  or  circumstances  at 
the  critical  moment,  the  reserve  force  for  such 
efforts  being  steadily  stored  during  times 
when  less  strenuous  endeavour  is  needed. 
Such  desirable  results  are,  however,  not 
Hchieved  without  a  certain  amount  of  train¬ 
ing,  or  the  development  of  many  special 
qualities,  such  as  foresight,  energy  intelli¬ 
gently  applied;  constant  alertness,  and  skilful 
management.  This  train  of  thought  must, 
however,  be  cut  short,  as  to  the  minds  of 
some  readers  will  arise  the  thought.  But  what 
have  all  these  things  to  do  with  gardening? 
My  reply  is,  they  are  indubitably  connected 
with  it ;  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  gar¬ 
dening  IS  the  great  game  of  life,  as  there  are, 
indeed,  few  callings  in  which  the  player  can 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  foi 
j  Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITDR  ”  at 
j  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
i  London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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to  as  great  an  extent  show  his  individuality  in  his  work — or 
in  playing  his  serious  game.  With  the  return  of  spring  the 
true  gardener  is  ever  making  fresh  resolutions  to  improve 
on  the  efforts  of  former  years ;  no  stone  is  to  be  left 
unturned  to  show  a  distinct  improvement  in  some  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  general  upward  tendency  throughout.  High 
ideals  are  necessary,  and,  although  they  may  not  be  all 
achieved,  it  is  only  by  aiming  high  that  continued  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  effected.  Most  of  us  know  the  wonderful  value 
of  "  foresight,”  it  is  a  quality  to  be  cultivated  with  all  the 
skill  at  command,  and  when  fully  exercised  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  will  help  gardeners  to  avoid  hosts  of  pitfalls 
which  beset  their  path.  The  evening  hours  are  times  when 
such  matters  are  usuallv  thought  over,  and  I  fancy  that  often 
many  valuable  thoughts  enter  the  mind,  to  be  in  turn  driven 
out  by  others,  and  thus  their  value  is  lost  as  far  as  practical 
application  is  concerned.  In  such  cases  a  regular  habit  of 
making  notes  has  proved  of  great  value  to  men  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Any  idea  bearing  on  our  business  of  life  which 
seems  to  be  particularly  valuable  should  be  noted  down, 
and  if  such  notes  are  scanned  from  time  to  time  they  get 
impressed  upon  the  memory  in  readiness  when  the  time  for 
action  comes.  I  have  proved  the  value  of  such  a  practice 
over  and  over  again. 

Just  now  the  order  of  the  day  is  to  get  the  numerous 
little  improvements  taken  in  hand  in  wdnter  completed  ;  as 
well  as  the  overhauling  of  tools  and  sheds,  and  the  sorting, 
sprouting  and  disbudding  of  Potatoes,  so  that  when  the  soil 
is  in  a  suitable  condition  sowing  and  planting  may  be  pushed 
on  with  the  necessary  speed.  In  many  cases  the  soil  is  as 
yet  undug,  as  the  weather  since  Christmas  has  not  been 
favourable  for  such  work,  and  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
certain  amount  of  rush  ere  long  ;  but  the  man  who  has 
“  looked  ahead  ”  and  has  been  gradually  preparing  for  such 
a  contingency  can  generally  out-general  another  who  leaves 
everything  till  the  last  moment.  The  recent  frosty  weather 
has  provided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carting  gravel 
to  points  where  walks  need  repairing,  and  when  the  thaw 
is  complete,  the  gravel,  if  laid  on  while  the  walks  are 
pliable,  can  quickly  be  rolled  into  a  fine  solid  surface. 
Peas  which  were  sown  in  pots  in  January  should  now  be 
thoroughly  hardened,  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  allow  that  operation  to  be  performed. 
Then  by  giving  a  slight  protection  with  spruce  branches, 
crops  can  always  be  secured  earlier  than  by  sowing  in  the 
open  air.  The  majority  of  gardeners  have  doubtless  long 
ago  made  up  their  minds  that  plenty  of  everything  in  season 
will  be  required  during  the  latter  part  of  June  next,  and 
throughout  the  early  weeks  of  July,  on  account  of  the  many 
festivities  rvhich  will  cluster  around  the  great  national  cere¬ 
mony.  Those  who  have  made,  and  continue  to  make,  the 
greatest  efforts  to  provide  for  the  demand  will  doubtless 
experience  more  pleasant  times  than  those  who  have 
exercised  no  such  foresight. 

Roses  will,  of  course,  be  wanted  in  huge  quantities,  and 
if  they  are  of  high  quality  as  well  they  will  be  all  the 
more  admired.  When,  therefore,  the  beds  are  forked  up,  a 
dressing  of  some  approved  artificial  manure,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  quota  of  animal  manure,  will  show  improved 
results  in  due  time.  A  dressing  of  soot  during  showery 
weather  when  growth  has  started  always  seems  to  have  a 
magical  effect  on  Roses,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  the 
open  air.  The  question  of  pruning  is  one  which  will  this 
year  need  a  little  careful  thought,  as  in  warmer  districts 
where  H.P.’s  are  planted  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
March  the  first  rush  of  flowers  is  sometimes  over  by  the  end 
of  June.  It  may,  therefore,  be  wise  to  prune  somewhat 
later  this  season.  In  the  case  of  Teas  growing  on  walls  in 
warm  situations,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  to  regulate  the 
time  of  flowering  by  disbudding.  With  some  varieties  the 
early  blooms  will  come  in  May,  and  if  the  shoots  are 
removed  directly  the  flowers  fade  a  succession  of  flowers 
may  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  June. 

Sweet  Peas  will  also  without  doubt  be  highly  appreciated 
during  the  great  time  of  rejoicing,  and  those  who  have 
plants  already  established  in  pots  will,  if  good  attention  be 
given,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  flowers  by  the 
end  of  June.  If  seeds  are  sown  at  once  under  glass,  and 
planted  out  in  April,  if  the  season  is  a  fairly  favourable  one 
they  should  flower  by  the  end  of  June.  The  practice  of 
cutting  lawns  closely  year  after  year,  and  making  no  serious 
attempt  to  feed  the  turf,  results  during  hot  summers  in 
brown  parched  patches.  If  a  good  dressing  of  thoroughly 


decayed  manure  and  soot  could  be  applied  in  autumn  01“ 
winter  their  condition  could  be  greatly  improved;  but  Ihe- 
appearance  of  the  dressing  is  generally  objectionable.  A 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  in  March  has,  however,  no  such  , 
objection,  and  will  often  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  turf  during  the  following  summer.  This, 
then,  is  an  important  point  to  remember,  and  act  upon  now. 
There  are  many  good  lawn  manures  on  the  market,  or  one 
may  be  formed  by  mixing  two  parts  superphosphate,  one 
part  sulphate  of  potash,  and  1  part  sulphate  of  ainmonia, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  4ozs  per  square  yard  during  shdwery 
weather.  There  are  hosts  of  other  matters  connected  with 
gardening  in  which  the  exercise  of  a  little  “  foresight  ”  at  the 
present  will  help  to  prevent  or  modify  difficulties  which 
might  occur  later  on  ;  but  these  notes  are  not  intended  to 
deal  with  all  such  matters,  but  simply  to  cause  readers  to  ■ 
“  think  ”  and  stir  up  their  imagination  to  provide  for 
possible  contingencies. — Onward. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 


Up  to  the  present  date,  the  apparent  interest  in  the  Hall  • 
question  is  exceedingly  mild.  We  presume,  of  course,  that  none 
of  the  “  Journal  ”  readers  need  any  lengthened  explanations  as  - 
to  what  is  intended  when  we  refer  to  the  “  Hall  question.”  It  is 
well  understood  that  a  site  is  being  considered  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  said 
site  being  intended  for  an  Horticultural  Hall  in  which  the  grow¬ 
ing  exhibitions  of  the  Society  may  be  conveniently  held,  and 
where  also  the  shows  of  the  other  distinctive  but  minor  London 
floricultural  societies  may  likewise  be  centred. 

We  have  said  that  the  interest  in  the  matter  is  apparently 
mild — we  do  not  say  apathetical,  for  that  would  be  far  from  the 
truth,  and  there  is  substantial  reason  why  opinion  should  be, 
in  the  main,  reserved.  Discussion  of  the  question  so  very 
materiall.v  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  committee’s  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  the  site  they  are  at. 
present  considering  belongs  to.  But  it  is  not  our  desire  to  focus 
attention  on  the  site  at  all.  One  thing  we  are  confident  of  is  that 
the  position  and  environs  of  it  are  such  as  are  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
Whether  the  conditions  governing  its  acceptance  are  likely  to  be 
so  agreeable  will  not  be  known  till  a  special  general  meeting  to 
examine  the  offer  takes  place. 

What  at  present  would  seem  to  be  most  desirable  for  Fellows 
to  be  at  unanimity  upon  is,  firstly,  the  possible  size  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Hall ;  secondly,  its  pretensions  as  regards  appearance,  and  -■ 
of  what  it  will  be  constructed ;  and,  thirdly,  to  what  extent  the  • 
entire  scheme  will  be  supported  (a)  by  horticulturists  throughout 
the  land,  and  (b)  by  extraneous  contributors  or  contributing 
bodies?  We  have  already  directed  some  attention  to  the  mone¬ 
tary  phase  of  the  question,  and  may  return  to  it  on  another 
occasion.  When  an  appeal  comes  to  be  ultimately  made,  our 
hopes  are  strong  that  good  support  may  be  expected  from  far 
beyond  London.  On  the  second  point  the  voice  of  the  majority 
will  unite  in  a  demand  for,  not  a  palace,  but  a  Hall  that  will  yet 
be  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  whose  obtrusion  to  the  view  will 
pleasantly  excite  the  multitude’s  imagination,  and  be,  in  fact,  an 
edifice  in  every  way  worthy  of  English  horticulture  in  this,  the- 
Twentieth  Century.  As  a  floral  exhibition  hall,  the  greater 
part  of  it  will  have  to  be  light  and  elegant — a  miniature  Crystal 
Palace.  Glass,  iron,  and  stone;  what  proportion  of  each?  Placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  horticultural  builders  (as  it  might  well  be)  a 
graceful,  practicable,  and  superior  Hall,  with  the  qualities  also 
of  durability,  should  be  erected  without  either  exorbitant  expense 
or  other  difficulty.  It  should  also  be  quite  within  the  range  of 
possibility  to  throw  the  ordinary  lecture  rooms,  offices,  library, 
and  council  chambers,  corridors,  laboratories,  museums,  and  other 
likely  appointments  behind  the  more  apparent  exhibition  hall 
area,  and  by  careful  arrangement  the  spaciousness  for  these  may 
be  ample  without  being  greatly  extensive.  Even  in  London 
there  are  beautiful  churches,  and  of  considerable  size,  constructed 
at  no  greater  cost  than  from  £6,000  to  £10,000.  Assuming  the 
higher  sum  to  be  the  possible  cost  of  the  building,  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds  would  surely  buy  ground  sufficient  for  it. 
Previously  we  stated  that  very  much  larger  sums  had  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  various  parties,  and  we  are  probably  optimistic  in  saying 
that  from  £40,000  to  £50,000  will  suffice  to  cover  the  expenses 
incumbent  in  the  erection  of  a  perfectly  suitable  Hall.  As  we 
said  before,  however,  it  W'ould  give  us  great  pleasure  to  have 
opinions  from  those  who  are  most  interested  in  a  momentous, 
question,  on  a  unique  occasion. 
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I 

The  Bothy. 


Dendrobium  Apollo  grandiflorum. 

One  of  the  handsomest  Dendrobium  hybrids  of  recent  years  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  illustrated  on  this  page,  which  come.s  from 
the  parentage  D.  nobile  pulcherrimum  x  splendidissimum.  Ihe 
■size  of  the  flowers  is  very  remarkable,  and  they  possess,  moreover, 
■extraordinary  substance.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  waxy-white, 
bright  rose-purple  at  the  tips.  The  expansive  lip  is  also  white, 
but  has  a  large  blotch  of  deep  violet-crimson  in  front.  This  fine 
Dendrobe  is  very  moderate  in  price,  and  is  one  to  be  commended 
to  lovers  of  the  genus.  The  late  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  this  variety  in  1895. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lilias,  and  members  of  the  genus 
Lselio-Cattleya  are  getting  fairly  well  distributed  among  collec¬ 
tions,  and  although  these  cultural  notes  are  intended  primarily 
for  those  who  have  small  collections,  and  therefore  few  of  these 
.  among  them,  yet  a  -word  may  not  be  out  of  place.  There  is  always 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty  about  the  treatment  of  a  new  plant 
when  it  is  added  to  ont’s  collection,  even  when  the  ruling  spirit 
•  is  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  much  more  when  a  tyro  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  unknown  kind. 

When  hybrids  of  known  parentage  have  come  nto  my  hands  I 
have  invariably 
watched  them  closely 
for  signs  of  likeness  in 
habit  to  one  or  other  of 
their  parents.  When 
both  parents  are  com-  . 
paratively  alike  in  their 
way  of  growing  and 
flowering,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  that  choice 
natural  hybrid  C. 

Hardyana  (C.  aurea  x 
C.  gigas),  then  the 
matter  is  simple 
enough,  for  one  has 
only  to  follow  the 
treatment  suitable  to 
■either  of  its  parents ; 
but  Avhen  the  hybrid 
has  been  raised  from 
parents  widely  d  ffer- 
ing  in  habit,  then  one 
ibas  to  watch  the  plant, 
note  its  peculiarities 
and  anticipate  its 
wants. 

To  give  separate  in¬ 
structions  for  each 

hybrid  or  set  of  hybrids  would  take  up  far  too  much  space,  but  if 
readers  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation  as  indicated  above, 
they  would  find  little  trouble  in  getting  the  proper  treatment  for 
each.  When,  for  instance,  a  plant  appears  restless  in  late 
summer,  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  it  at  rest.  Let 
it  take  its  own  way;  encourage  it,  in  fact,  to  finish  up  its  growth 
before  winter  if  possible,  for  the  quieter  all  classes  of  Orchids 
■are  at  this  latter  season  the  better.  The  plants  themselves  are,  in 
short,  the  best  teachers,  and  to  anyone  who  studies  them  closely 
their  wants  will  quickly  be  apparent.  ^ 

This  reminds  me  of  a  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  distichou.s- 
deaved  Orchids,  such  as  Aerides  and  Vandas,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbous  kinds  like  Dfendrobiums,  Thunias,  Calanthes,  and  others. 
The  latter  push  out  young  growths,  and  after  very  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  these  growths  begin  to  root.  The 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  have  their  roots  active  long 
before  the  growth.  They  have  no  stoi'ed-up  nutriment  as  in  the 
pseudo-bulbous  species,  consequently  the  roots  have  to  forage  for 
moisture  before  the  new  growths  appear.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  on 
the  other  hand,  keep  the  young  growths  going  for  the  first  part 
of  their  existence,  and  only  when  the  nutriment  begins  to  fail 
do  they  look  for  it  themselves  by  putting  out  a  new  tier  of  roots. 

I  need  hardly  point  the  moral  in  this  case ;  it  must  be  obvious  to 
■anyone,  and  the  watering-pot  must  be  used  accordingly. — • 
H.  R.  R. 

£200  for  an  Odontoglossum. 

Through  the  “  Leamington  Spa  Courier,”  wo  learn  ihat 
Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Mabel  Whately,  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
February  25,  and  was  described  on  page  190  of  the  Journal,  kas 
T)een  sold  by  the  owner  for  £200. 


Dendrobium  Apollo  grandiflorum. 


io  the  younger  and  intelligent  section  of  the  garden  staff  the 
bothy  has  attraction,  varying  in  degree  accordhig  to  the  dignity 
of  its  surroundings.  There  are  bothies  and  bothies — some  home 
like,  .some  otherwise.  Instances  do  frequently  occur  where  they 
have  but  scant  recognition  from  owners  and  those  to  whose  charge 
they  are  entrusted.  Circumstances  are  varied  accounting  for 
this,  though  sometimes  lack  of  accommodation  or  comfort  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  owner  or  his  deputy,  as  to  the  young  men 
themselves.  Some  appreciate  home  comforts  more  than  others, 
while  some  abuse  those  which  are  provided.  Items  of  small, 
though  of  paramount  impoidance,  could  often  be  had  if  asked 
for  or  brought  forward  in  a  fitting  manner  before  their  superiors. 
A  little  discussion  on  the  bothy  and  its  equipment  might  use-- 
fully  form  a  subject  for  j’oung  men  themselves  in  the  region  of 
the  “Young  Gardeners’  Domain.”  The  Journal  has  done  much 
to  encourage  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  future  gardeners  by 
devoting  this  space  to  their  absolute  purpose,  and  it  seems  to 
ine  there  are  many  hints  that  the  occupants  of  the  bothy  could 
give  vdiicli  would  be  helpful  to  their  chief  towards  thedx 
betterment. 

There  are,  from  my  own  experience,  many  bothies  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  which  might  be  made 
infinitely  better  by  the  addition  of  trifling  aids  towards  con¬ 
venience  and  comforts,  and  no  one,  it  may  be  said,  can  be  better 
informed  than  the  occupants  themselves  as  to  the  modifications 
needed.  I  ^vould,  however,  advise  restraint  in  the  tone  of  those 
in  quest  of  improved  bothy  equipment,  for  while  small  matters 
may  ofttimes  be  amicably  agreed  upon,  sweeping  alterations 

and  demands  remain 
unnoticed.  They  are 
passed  in  silence,  and 
reforms  go  unheeded. 
As  with  everything  else 
in  garden  and  domestic 
life,  so  in  bothydom ; 
there  are  two  sides 
open  to  debate.  The 
young  gardener  may 
pile  up  his  grievances 
to  unknown  regions, 
only  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground  when  brought 
under  the  weight  of  a 
little  reasonable  argu¬ 
ment  by  those  in 
authority,  and  many  a 
gardener  has,  I  am 
sure,  boon  abused  in 
bothyland  by  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  provide  all  and 
everything  which  may, 
or  may  not,  be  neces¬ 
sary,  when,  as  is  often 
the  case  he  has  not 
tlie  means  of  doing  so 
afforded  him.  I  am 
absolutely  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  anything  that  can 
be  furnished  by  authorised  persons  to  better  the  home-life  of 
the  bothy  ought  to  a  reasonable  extent  be  done.  While  this  is 
admitted,  it  is  not  too  much  for  an  employer  or  his  gardener  to 
expect  that  a  proper  care  and  purpose  is  placed  upon  the  better 
conditions  afforded. 

Abuse  of  the  bothy  and  its  equipment,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  uncommon,  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  resentment,  if  not 
contempt,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  a  deserving  man  has  had  to 
suffer  for  the  errors  of  others,  whose  method  and  character  has 
not  been  of  the  higher  order.  Cleanliness  and  order  often  is  not 
made  a  sufficiently  high  point  in  the  bothy  home.  Many  a  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  raised  on  this  item,  and  the  negligence  of  such 
a  desirable  trait  has  brought  the  bothy  and  its  occupants  into 
contemptuous  conflict,  even  when  a  willingness  is  disiilayed  by 
owner  and  gardener  to  provide  every  comfort. 

Bothy  life  is  often  made  unpleasant  by  the  inefficient  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  garden  woman,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  work  of 
cooking  and  cleaning  is  entrusted.  A  considerate,  agreeable,  and 
thrifty  woman  for  the  bothy  is  a  factotum  of  some  considerable 
value — a  jewel  much  in  request,  but,  unhappily,  not  always  so 
easy  to  find.  Even  admitting  all  the  ills  pertaining  to  the  bothy, 
it  affords  a  means  of  independence  on  the  part  of  its  occupants 
not  found  even  in  the  best  of  lodgings,  and  there  is  many  a 
man  with  an  experience  of  lodgings  w  ho  would  willingly  forego 
what  pleasantries  the  latter  might  afford  for  the  more  independent 
life  of  the  bothy.  Accommodation  on  the  place  is  extending  to 
gardens  hitherto  similarly  unequipped,  and  the  advantages  thus 
provided  add  to  the  owmers’  interests  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Avork  to  the  rising  race  of  gardeners  on 
the  other,  thus  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all. 
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Taking  into  account  the  Aveek  and  Sundav  duty  and  the  un- 
reniunerated  overtime  of  summer,  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
gardeners  should  display  a  due  consideration  for  the  young  men 
under  them.  A  great  many  of  such  there  are,  and  it  must  be 
equally  Avell  known  that  a  proportion  of  Britain’s  gardeners  are 
not  moved  by  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  their  nien  sufficiently 
to  afford  them  a  corresponding  return  of  appreciation.  I  feel 
fully  persuaded,  however,  that  tliere  is  often  aii  ecpiality  of  fault, 
thougli  uiiadiuitted  soinetiiiies,  and,  as  previously  intimated, 
friction  could  be  stayed,  dissatisfaction  allayed  in  iiiany  instances, 
if  only  superiors  rvere  approached  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  their 
grievances  or  their  needs  were  respectfully  aired.  1  he  world 
is  made  up  of  such  varied  factions  that  it  is  beyond  hope  for 
gardener  born,  or  yet  unborn,  to  please  every  bothjunan,  but 
much  may  be  done  that  is  not  done  on  both  sides. — S. 

Certificated  Plants.  . 

The  Magnolia. 

This  genus  which  comprises  some  noble  plants  of  great  beauty 
of  flower  and  even  foliage,  have  from  time  to  time  gained  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  Iloyal  Horticultural  Society.  The  Chinese  \ulan, 
M.  conspicua,  is,  fi’om  its  great  beauty  and  floriferousness, 
almost  supreme  among  spring-flowering  trees.  Unfortunately, 
when  in  the  very  height  of  its  attractiveness,  its  large  white 
blossoms  are  liable  to  be  tarnished  by  frosts,  and  as  the  leave.s  do 
not  appear  until  after  the  flowers,  no  protecting  shelter  is  thus 
afforded.  The  normal  habit  of  this  Magnolia  is  that  of  a  large 
bush;  but  when  it  forms  a  tall  tree  similar  to  the  splendid 
example  on  the  terrace  of  Gunnersbuty  House,  it  becomes  a  con¬ 
spicuous  object  among  other  leafless  trees.  M.  Lennei,  which 
obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  rvlien  shown  as  far 
back  as  1863  by  Mr.  William  Paul,  though  reported  to  have 
resulted  from  a  cross  betw’een  the  Japanese  M.  obovata  and 
hi.  conspicua,  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  latter,  the 
petals  being  exteriorly  tinged  with  purplish  pink.  In  1878 
hi.  stellata,  shown  by  hlessrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  as  hi.  Hallcana, 
obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate.  It  is  deciduous,  blooming  in 
hlarch  and  April,  before  the  leaves  fully  develop.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  pot  plant,  as  it  blooms  in  a  young  state. 
A  variety  named  rosea,  having  blossoms  much  tinted  with  pink, 
gained  a  First  Class  Certificate  in  1893,  rvlien  shorvn  by  hlessrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  who,  in  the  same  year,  gained  a  similar  award 
for  hi.  hypoleuca,  which  is  a  natirm  of  Japan,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  stateliest  of  the  deciduous  hlagnolias,  and  an 
exceptionally  fine  tree  for  the  park  and  landscape.  The  flowers 
are  creamy  white  A^■ith  pui'iile  anthers,  and  they  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  on  adult  trees.  hi.  parviflora,  from  the  same  firin,  rvas 
similarly  awarded  a  Certificate  in  1894.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  j)leasing  outline 
when  clothed  rvith  its  noble  foliage.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
they  appear  with  the  leaves. 

Malva  and  Marigold  (Tagetes). 

The  Avhite  variety  of  hlusk  hlallorv  (Malva  moschata)  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate  of  hlerit  in  1881,  Avhen  shown  by  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell.  It  is  an  excellent  hardy  perennial,  blooming 
with  great  freedo*m,  and  successionally.  It  makes  a  fine  bunch 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  it  seeds  freely.  In  1872  I  exhibited 
a  dwarf  double  yellow  form  of  French  hlarigold,  under  the  name 
of  Aurea  floribunda,  and  obtained  for  it  a  First  Class  Certificate 
as  a  desirable  bedding  plant.  Fifteen  years  later  it  rvas  again 
shown  by  hlessi's.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  It  is  not  often  the  same  subject  .secures  two 
arvards  of  this  character.  Another  dwarf  form,  the  miniature 
orange  African,  secured  a  similar  arvard  for  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  in  1885.  hlessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  rvho  make  a  great 
speciality  of  their  African  hlarigolds,  which  they  have  greatly 
improved  of  late  years,  had,  in  1887,  First  Class  Certificates  for 
their  selections  of  lemon  and  orange  African  Marigolds.  Later 
in  time  the  popular  single  French  Marigold,  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  is  an  excellent  subject  of  a  riband  line,  received  an  award 
of  merit. 

Myosotidium  and  Myosotis. 

Occasionally  one  sees  the  one  representative  of  this  monotypic 
genus,  hi.  nobile,  the  Chatham  Islands  Forget-me-not,  shoAvn 
in  very  fine  character.  It  rvas  so  in  April.  1886,  when  Sir 
R.  Loder  sent  plants  to  the  R.H.S.,  and  obtained  for  it  a  Fir.st 
Class  Cei-tificate.  It  is  a  noble  herbaceous  pererinial,  nearly 
hardy,  very  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  most  impatient  of  root 
disturbance,  and  seems  to  do  best  in  a  cool,  damp  sheltered  spot 
out  of  doors.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  to  me  a  surprising  one, 
that  the  spring  flowering  hlyosotis  dissitiflora  has  never  received 
an  Award  from  the  Floral  Committee,  nor  its  fine  variety  Perfec¬ 
tion.  The  pretty  dwarf  hi.  rupicola  gained  a  First  Class 
Certificate  in  1865,  when  shorvn  by  hlessrs.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
of  York.  In  1891  Mr.  hV.  Marshall,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Floral  Committee,  obtaiircd  an  Arvard  of  hlerit  for  Bexley  Gem, 
a  blue  flowered  variety  of  the  Victoria  type,  of  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  growth,  allied  to  hi.  alpestris,  the  Alp’ne  Forget-me-not; 


and  in  1896  M.  Rehsteineri  received  a  First  Clas.s  Certificate- 
when  shown  by  hlessrs.  Paul  and  Son.  Tliis  is  a  blue  flowered 
species,  very  dwarf,  and  forming  in  its  growth  moss-like  tufts.— 
R.  Dean,  V.hl.H. 


Pomological  Notes, 

Wall  Cases, 

These  are  admirable  means  of  growing  eboice  fruits- 
They  should  be  provided  with  both  top  aaid  bottom  ventilation, 
and  the  roof  lights,  excepting  the  ventilating  ones,  be  moveable.' 
I  have  tried  both  systems,  fixed  and  moveable  roof  lights,  and- 
find  the  latter  far  the  best.  The  roof  lights  are  taken  off  directly' 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  commence  falling,  and  off  they  remain^ 
until  the  bud.s  have  the  blo.ssom  peeping.  This  means,  with- 
Apricots,  replacing  the  lights,  a  month  or  more  earlier  than  for 
other  fruits,  and  nece.ssitates  having  the  trees  of  the  different 
kinds  in  conqiartments.  The  system  answers  admirably  for 
Apricots,  •  Avhich  produce  fruit  abundantly,  and  the  trees  are 
remarkably  healthy,  and  free  from  gumming  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  those  on  open  walls.  Cherries  do  even  still  better 
than  Apricots,  giving  fruit  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in  June 
in  forward  seasons,  and  which  can  be  kept  from  the  depredations- 
of  birds,  cracking,  or  spoiling  by  wet.  Plums  do  well,  and  are 
never  so  fine  and  luscious  as  when  grown  under  glass.  Peaches- 
and  Xectarines  afford  a  .supply  of  fruit  from  July  to  October 
inclusive.  Pears  revel  in  the  spring  time,  and  the  fruit  attains 
to  a  size  and  colour  seldom  seen  on  open  walls,  but  the  quality 
is  often  defective.  It  is  desirable  to  expose  the  trees  to  the 
Aveather  after  the  rveather  becomes  settled  in  June,  and  then  a 
crop  is  secured  rvith  quality  in  the  fruit.  The  better  plan  is  to 
grow  the  Pear  in  pots,  and  only  place  the  trees  under  glass  for 
and  securing  of  a  crop.  Figs  ripen  one  crop  of  fruit  in  August 
and  September ;  also  Grapes,  earlj'  varieties  of  the  latter  being 
■selected,  and  they  are  quite  as  good  as  those  produced  in  expen¬ 
sive  vineries.  Anything  in  the  way  of  pruning  should  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  trees  and  structures  being  imt  into  proper  order. 
The  borders  of  houses  that  haAm  not  the  lights  removed  ma.A'^  need 
supplies  of  AA’ater,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  moist  condition. 
Ventilate  freely,  so  as  to  retard  the  floAvering  to  as  late  a  period 
as  possible. — G.  A. 

The  Cherry  House. 

When  the  floAvers  are  perfect  and  the  fertilisation  effectual, 
the  Cherries  Avill  be  SAvelling  at  the  base  of  the  decayed  blossoms, 
then  syringing  may  be  resumed  once  a  day  until  the  remains  of 
the  floAvers  are  cast  off  and  the  AA^eather  is  clear  and  AAarm,  then 
syringing  on  the  moniing  and  afternoon  of  fine  days  maj'  be 
practised.  Fire  heat  Avill  only  ,  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
temperature  falling  beloAV  40deg  at  night  and  to  maintain  50deg 
as  a  minimum  by  day.  Ventilate  at  50deg,  closing  at  the  same, 
regulating  the  A’entilation  according  to  circumstances,  but  not 
alloAving  a  rise  aboA-e  65deg  Avithout  full  ventilation.  If  green 
fly  appear  fumigate  the  house,  and  if  black  aphis  iiresents' itself, 
for  Avhich  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept,  assail  it  on  its  fir.st 
aiipearance  AA’ith  the  tobacco  Avater,  applied  AA'ith  a  bru.sh  to  tlie 
affected  parts.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  dry  Avhen  fumigation  is 
practised.  Keep  a  strict  look-out  for  grubs  or  caterpillars,  as  they 
roll  up  the  leaA^es,  and  must  be  crushed  or  searched  for  and 
destroyed.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  Avhen  they  luiA-e 
made  4in  to  5in  of  groAvth,  remoAung  those  shoots  that  are  not 
required.  Train  extensions  in  their  full  lengths ;  also  those  for 
filling  vacant  spaces.  OvercroAvding  must  be  strictly  guarded 
against,  it  being  lArejudicial  both  to  the  present  and  future 
crops. — G.  A. 

Potting  Pines. 

Once  the  suckers  and  other  plants  subjected  to  similar  treat¬ 
ment  start  they  make  roots  rapidly,  therefore  have  soil  ready 
for  transferring  them  to  the  fruiting  pots,  as  it  is  important 
that  they  be  grown  Avithout  check  by  being  either  root-bound  or 
dry.  Sound  fibrous  loam  in  good-sized  lumps  is  the  best  material 
for  potting,  rejecting  the  dusty  particles.  It  should  be  pressed 
firmly  round  the  balls  of  the  plants,  AA'atering  them  if  the  soil 
be  dry  (not  otherAvise)  Avith  tepid  Avater,  and  plunging  them  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  90deg  to  95deg  until  the  i-oots  have  possession 
of  the  fresh  soil,  Avhen  85deg  is- most  suitable.  The  top  heat 
should  be  maintained  at  60deg  to  65deg,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by 
day,  with  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat. — P. 

Fruiting  Pine  Plants. 

Those  at  or  near  the  flowering  stage  should  liaA'e  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  G5deg  to  70deg,  and  75deg  by  day,  Avith  80deg  to 
90deg  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  85deg,  Avell  damping  all  Avails 
and  paths  at  the  same  time.  Succession  plants  may  haAm  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  85deg,  ventilating  at  80deg  and  closing  at 
85deg,  lightly  sprinkling  the  plants  occasionally.  A  genial 
atmosphere  should  be  secured  by  damping  the  floors  and  pit 
Avails  as  they  become  dry,  but  it  is  not  good  practice  to  syringe 
the  bed  betAveen  the  plants.  Examine  the  plants  once  a  AA  cek, 
and  supply  tepid  AA'ater  containing  a  little  stimulating  substance, 
such  as  guano  and  soot,  when  required. — Practice. 
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United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
'  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  next, 
March  10,  at  8  p.m.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  has  kindl5'  con¬ 
sented  to  preside. — W.  C. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  21,  at  7.30,  in  “  F.  and  F.’s” 
Rooms,  129,  Princes  Street,  a  dinner,  to  celebrate  the  semi¬ 
jubilee  of  the  Association,  will  be  held.  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  24, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh,  is  convener  of  the  dinner  com- 
.  mittee. 

Horticulturai  Club. 

The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conversazione  A\  ill  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  at 
6  p.m.  The  subject  for  discussion  Avill  be,  “Birds  in  tlieir 
Relation  to  Horticulture,”  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pear¬ 
son,  postponed  from  December  17. 

Show  of  E ritish-grown  Fruit. 

The  Prize  Schedule  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  will  be 
issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  31,  post  free 
one  penny.  Donations  towards  the  prize  fund  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  Secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W. 

The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
.  30,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  at  5  p.m., 
to  transact  the  following  business : — To  submit  for  adoption  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  management.  To  elect  committee  of 
management  and  auditors  for  the  current  year.  To  discuss  and 
consider  any  subject  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  nursery  and 
seed  trades,  and  to  the  Association.  After  the  above  meeting 
has  been  held  the  committee  of  management  so  appointed  will 
immediately  afterwards  hold  their  first  meeting  to  elect  the 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year.- — J.  P.  W. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fniit  and  Flower  Show  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  March  11,  in  the  London  Scottish  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  The  Committees 
will  meet  at  noon,  as  usual.  A  lecture  on  “  The  New  Soil 
Science  ”  will  be  given  at  three  o’clock,  by  'Mr.  R.  Hedger 
Wallace.  *  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 

Tuesday,  February  25,  seventy-two  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  iVfarchioness  of  Bath,  Lady  Ebury,  Lady 
Lewis,  Lady  Peel,  Lady  Ridley,  Hon.  Mrs.  Parker,  Hon.  John 
Wallop,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Campbell,  Major  N.  D. 
Garnett-Botfield,  Surgeon-General  A.  Eteson,  Captain  B.  J. 
St.  George,  and  A.  H.  Lyell,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  making  a  total  of 
255  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Horticulturists  and  the  Sale  of  Poisons. 

At  the  Newcastle-under-Lyme  Police  Court,  on  Monday, 
March  3,  Moses  Jenkinson  and  Ernest  Jenkinson,  florists  and 
horticulturists,  of  Newcastle,  trading  in  the  style  of  M.  Jenkinson 
and  Sons,  were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  under  section  17  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  for  selling 
a  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  without  a  label  being  attached  to 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  supplied  bearing  the  word  poison  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  seller.  A  pint  of  XL  All  insecti¬ 
cide  was  supplied  in  an  old  brandy  bottle  ■without  any  label  except 
one  relating  to  brandy.  No  w'arning  was  given.  Morgan  used  a 
little  of  the  insecticide  and  placed  the  bottle  on  a  bench  in  the 
potting  shed  at  his  employer’s  garden.  On  January  23  a  man 
named  Thomas  Bullock  was  w'orking  in  the  garden,  and  some 
beer  which  he  sent  for  was  also  put  in  the  potting  shed.  The 
beer  was  in  a  bottle  vei-y  similar  to  that  containing  the  insecticide, 
and  Bullock  in  mistake  drank  some  of  the  latter  and  died  in  a  short 
time.  After  a  long  hearing  the  chairman  said  the  Bench  were 
unanimous  that  an  offence  had  been  proved,  and  fined  the 
defendants  £2  and  costs. 


Potato  Planting  in  "Watervllle. 

Potato  planting  is  now  in  full  swing  in  the  Waterville  district, 
Co.  Cork.  Previous  to  the  late  frost  and  snow,  many  farmers 
and  cottiers  had  large  plots  of  Potatoes  already  down,  and  it  is 
feared  that  some  damage  has  been  done  by  the  very  hard  and 
penetrating  frost. 

Weather  In  S.  Perthshire. 

There  was  a  slight  frost  during  the  night  of  the  25th  ult.,  and 
the  surrounding  hills  were  again  whitened  during  tlie  following 
night.  Generally,  the  past  week  has  been  one  of  dull,  and 
frequently  showery  weather,  the  exceptions  being  the  1st  and 
2nd  inst.,  which  were  both  very  fine  for  the  season.  Monday 
kept  up  a  per.sistent  drizzle,  with  a  rather  high  and  cold  .south¬ 
westerly  wind  in  the  later  part  of  the  day. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh  for  the  past  month  was 
1.45in,  being  0.45in  below'  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall — .snow — 
was  0.26  on  the  6th.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  twelve  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  53deg  on  the  28th,  the  minimum 
12deg  on  the  16th.  Mean  maximum,  40.10deg;  mean  minimum, 
29.23deg ;  mean  temperature,  34.66deg,  -which  is  2.78deg  below 
the  average.  During  the  first  Hvo  days  of  this  month  we  had 
slight  falls  of  snow'  (the  first  of  this  winter),  and  from  then  to 
the  20th  the  ground  was  frost-bound.  We  had  rain  daily  during 
the  last  w'eek,  and  March  has  come  in  fine,  and  much  milder. 

February  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  Wind  w'as  in  an  ea.sterJy  direction  twelve  days.  The  total 
rainfall  was  1.17in;  this  fell  on  fifteen  days,  and  is  0.64in 
below'  the  average  for  the  month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.19in  on  the  22nd.  Barometers  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest 
reading  30.797  in  on  the  l.st  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest  reading  29.233in 
on  the  27th  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  the  shade, 
53deg  on  the  28th;  lowest,  lldeg  on  the  13th;  mean  of  daily 
maxima,  38.82deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  28.17deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  33.49deg ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  8deg, 
on  the  13th;  highest,  in  the  sun,  98deg,  on  ,  the  28th;  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  37.67deg.  Total  sunshine, 
75hr  5min.  There  w'ere  thirteen  sunless  days.  This  has  been 
the  coldest  February  we  have  had  since  1895,  when  the  mean 
temperatures  w'ere — Maximum,  34.53deg ;  minimum,  20.00deg  ; 
mean,  27.26deg.  We  had  snow  on  the  ground  twelve  consecutive 
days,  from  the  8th  to  the  19th.  The  early  spring  flowers  are 
much  later  than  usual. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Presentafon  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Cox. 

A  pleasing  ceremony  took  place  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  on  Monday,  February  24,  at  the  Abbey 
Hall,  Reading,  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox,  the  energetic  and  courteous 
secretary,  being  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  testimonial  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pre,sident  (Mr.  L.  Sutton)  as  a  token  of  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  members  of  his  valuable  sen'ices  to  the 
Association,  w'hich  have  now  extended  over  a  period  of  some 
years.  Mrs.  Cox  also  was  recognised  in  this  gratifying  mark  of 
esteem,  she  being  presented  w'ith  a  handsome  solid  silver  tea 
service  (consisting  of  teapot,  cream  jug  and  sugar  basin)  in 
morocco  case,  while  to  Mr.  Cox  himself  a  valuable  half-hunter 
gold  watch  W'as  handed.  The  gifts  were  accompanied  by  a 
framed  illuminated  address,  bearing  the  photographs  and  the 
names  of  all  the  working  members  of  the  Association.  The 
presentation  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of 
members,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  presiding.  The  inscription  on  the 
address  was  as  follows : — “  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  wishing  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox  as  secretary,  have  this  day  jiresented  him  and 
Mrs.  Cox  with  a  silver  tea  seiwice  and  gold  w'atch  as  a  token  of 
our  esteem  and  regard.”  Mr.  Cox  responded  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self  and  wife.  He  said  it  might  interest  the  members  to  be 
reminded  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
December  6,  1888,  when  54  members  were  elected.  There  were 
now'  229  names  upon  the  books,  and  there  were  three  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  elected  that  evening.  Ho  had  no  doubt  that  at  the 
presnt  time  the  Association  was  the  strongest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  his  endeavour  to  try  and  keep  up  the  tone 
of  the  Association. 
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Plant  Hybridisation. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson’s  lecture  to  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  being  of  surpassing  interest,  a 
few  supplementary  notes  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  a  former 
issue  may  be  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  Introducing  his  subject  the  genial  doctor  remarked 
that  Nature  in  its  normal  condition  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  course 
of  time  evolve  improvements  of  species,  but  this  being  merely 
chance,  the  skill  of  the  hybridiser,  and  the  work  of  selection  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  end  in  view 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  first  illustration  he  showed  upon  the  screen  was  a  very 
floriferous  Oriental  Poppy,  a  hybrid  between  P.  pilosnm  and 
P.  orientale.  P.  orientale 
being  rather  a  shy  flowerer, 
he  desired  to  raise  a  hybrid 
which  would  remedy  this 
defect,  and  was  so  success¬ 
ful  in  his  effort  that  on  the 
plant  in  question  over  forty 
buds  could  be  counted  in 
different  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Sad  to  relate,  how¬ 
ever,  this  fine  plant  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  rigors  of  a 
hard  wdnter. 

As  his  second  illustra¬ 
tions  he  said  he  wdshed  to 
obtain  an  intermediate 
colour  between  Centaurea 
candidissima  and  a  native 
species  growing  wild  along 
the  Fifeshire  coast,  the  first 
having  a  yellow  and  the  last 
a  fine  purple  flower.  He 
crossed  these  two,  and  the 
result  was  a  hybrid  with 
foliage  truly  intermediatei, 
butithas  notas  yetflowered. 

Hybrids  of  Digitalis  lutea 
and  D.  purpurea  flowered 
profusely,  many  showing 
very  fine  markings,  and  a 
white  variety  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  throwing 
spikes  8ft  high,  yet  never 
bearing  a  single  seed. 

Variegation  in  plants  being 
an  extremely  interesting 
study.  Dr.  Wilson  .said  he 
would  draw’  attention  to 
one  or  two  points  regarding 
the  matter. 

In  some  plants  this  trait 
is  very  pronounced,  show’- 
ing  even  in  the  seeds  and 
cotyledons.  Illustrations  of 
variegated  Pelargoniums, 
showing  how  the  variega¬ 
tion  w’eakened  the  growth, 
and  Abutilon  (vexillariuin) 
megapotamicum,  inarched 
on  to  a  green  hybrid,  with 
traces  of  the  variegation 
descending  into  the  green 
plants,  w’ere  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting.  Being  at  one 
time  an  enthusiastic  culti¬ 
vator  of  Begonias,  the 
doctor  made  some'  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  with  them. 

By  croissing  the  tuberous  Begonia  with  B.  coccinea,  the  seeds 
ripened  well,  and  a  good  quantity  of  fine  healthy  seedlings  was 
tne  result,  these  having  flourished  all  summer  without  showing 
flower,  and  making  no  root  growth  in  the  form  of  a  tuber,  he  had 
watched  carefully  what  habit  they  would  assume  during  the 
^o^g  a  great  part  of  their  foliage,  and  dying  dow’n 
r/ ^  short  distance  of  the  pot,  they  retained  the  appearance 
. -1-1  in®  uiedio-fibro-tuberous.  One  feature  worthy  of  notice 
w  it  1  these  seedlings  was  that  the  leaves  were  in  a  great  many 
cases  spotted,  although  both  the  parent  plants  show’ed  no  such 
w.  By  raising  B.  coccinea  from  seeds, 

the  seedlmgs  were  marked  in  like  manner,  thus 
1  thrt  the  original  type  must  have  been  marked  in  .similar 
aid  of  splendid  illustrations  he  de.scribed  the 

nf  process  of  fertilisation,  the  ripening 

ot  seeds,  and  other  features. 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  Passifloras,  a  genus 


which  has  received  considerable  attention  from  him,  and  under 
whose  cultivation  they  have  also  been  eminently  successful.  Some, 
of  the  hybrids  growing  in  his  glass  houses  at  St.  Andrews  w’ould,  if 
passed  into  commerce,  prove  remunerative ;  but  as  the  doctor 
informed  his  audience,  none  of  his  plants  have  ever  been  put  on 
the  market.  Specially  fine  was  the  variety  Margaret  Wilson,  a 
hybrid  between  P.  cserulea  and  P.  alba.  This  variety  has  been 
figured  in  “  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  and  is  of  surpassing, 
excellence.  Many  other  hybrids  w’ere  depicted,  as  also  w’ere 
illustrations  to  prove  how  the  size  of  the  leaf  and  number  of. 
lobes  was  modified  by  the  parent  plants. 

Albucas  were  next  dealt  wdth,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
crossing  such  varieties  as  corymbosa,  prolifera,  Nelsoni,  &c.,. 
were  described.  Streptocarpus  hybrids  are  at  present  engaging, 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Wilson.  Tritonia  Wilsoni  is  a  rare 
plant  sent  to  the  doctor  by  his  brother,  from  South  Africa,. 

and  of  which  the  latter  has, 
perhaps,  the  only  stock  in 
Europe.  The  flower  re¬ 
sembles  the  well-known 
Tritonia  (syn.  Mont- 
bretia)  but  is  distinguished! 
by  its  lavender  colour.  Be¬ 
sides  experimenting  in 
flowers,  time  is  found  to 
give  attention  to  vegetables, 
and  fruits. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  cross¬ 
ing  Allium  Macleani,  a 
plant  introduced  from 
Cabul,  w’here  it  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  salads,  with 
either  the  Onion  (Alliumi 
Cepa)  or  Leek  (Allium' 
Porrum)  to  make  it  fit  for 
culinary  purposes.  Very 
interesting  were  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  account  of  a 
hybrid  between  the  Black. 
Currant  and  Gooseberiy, 
possessing  the  appearance 
of  being  an  exact  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Strange  to 
say  a  plant  of  this  kind  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Burbank,  of 
America,  about  the  same 
time,  and  in  appearance 
they  are  identical,  only  Mr. 
Burbank’s  fruits  much  more 
freely.  A  lucid  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  two  eminent 
American  hybridists,  Mr. 
Burbank  and  Professor 
Hay,  brought  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  to  a  close. — 
Scotia. 


Tree  Carnations. 


Lesser  known  Hellebores. 

Ilelleborus  colcliicus  ;nia<;nificus  (rich  pur]ile);  H.  iiigcr  scoticus 

(perfectly  white). 


The  earliest  batch  of 
these  will  be  rooted,  if  not 
potted  off,  but  for  plants  to 
flower  after  next  Christmas 
propagation  may  be  done 
now.  Side  shoots,  about 
Sin  long,  form  the  best  cut¬ 
tings.  These  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  and 
.  inserted  in  a  sandy  com¬ 

post  round  the  sides  of  small  pots,  and  placed  under  handlights 
in  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg.  Here  they  will  root  quickly, 
and  w’lll  need  gradually  inuring  to  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  when 
rooted.  A  few  days  in  this  temperature  and  they  may  be  potted 
singly  into  thumb  pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  fine 
brick  rubble,  and  sand.  Following  this,  keep  them  close  in  a 
temperature  of  65deg  for  about  a  week,  syringing  them  daily, 
whcncG  they  will  soon  tako  to  tke  new  soil  and  may  be  given 
more  air,  and  lower  temperature  (GOdeg)  will  keep  them  growing 
nicely.  The  points  of  each  shoot  should  be  taken  out  when  the 
pots  are  becoming  filled  with  roots.  This  will  cause  them  to 
break,  and  form  the  foundation  of  good  plants. 

Pot  them  on  again  into  a  4in  or  4^in  sized  pot  so  soon  as  the 
new  shoots  are  making  headway.  Use  the  loam  fairly  rough 
and  pot  firm,  but  do  not  ram  it  road-hard — a  tendency  young 
men  have  in  these  days.  Keep  them  well  syringed,  and  give  air 
treely  as  the  season  advances.  These  pots  soon  will  be  filled  with' 
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roots,  and  they  will  now  need  their  final  shift.  Seven-inch  for 
the  strongest  and  6in  for  the  lesser  ones  is  large  enough.  A  little 
soot  and  artificial  manure  should  be  added  at  this  potting. 

They  will  now  need  to  be  placed  in  an  open  frame  or  plunged 
in  ashes  out  in  the  open,  providing  they  can  be  sheltered  from 
hea,vy  rains.  During  summer  it  is  most  essential  to  use  the 
syringe  twice  daily ;  soot  water  is  very  beneficial,  both  for 
syringing  and  watering  when  the  plants  are  establish^.  If  the 
plants  are  wanted  to  flower  early  the  first  buds  maj^  be  left; 
otherwise  these  are  best  sacrificed,  giving  the  plants  a  little  more 
time  to  mature  their  growth. 

When  the  plants  are  housed  they  must  be  afforded 
abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  maintaining  a  steady  heat  in  the 
pipes  with  a  temperature  of  50deg  to  55deg,  according  to 
weather  circumstances.  Water  must  be  afforded  carefully, 
mixing  a  little  artificial  manure  with  it  occasionally.  The  stages 
must  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and  the  plants  syringed  when¬ 
ever  possible.  For  varieties  I  would  commend  Mdlle.  Therese 
Franco,  which  still  holds  its  own ;  Miss  Joliffe  cannot  yet  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  is  good  in  colour  and  a  good 
“  doer ;  ”  W.  Robinson  and  J.  P.  Rugrus  are  fine  scarlets.  For 
whites  I  should  choose  Glacier,  Flora  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Moore. 
Many  more  might  be  added  to  these,  but  those  enumerated  may 
be  depended  on  for  the  main  batches. — Florist.  • 


point  of  view,  the  Hellebore  is  most  decorative  and  a  fine  plant ; 

;  but  to  see  it  really  beautiful  the  plant  must  be  grown  under 
i  special  conditions — namely,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
I  plant  to  be  grown  in  shade  and  to  be  protected  from  the  morning 
I  sun  and  cutting  ground  winds,  which  means  that  the  plant  should 
be  planted  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  a  north-west,  west,  or 
south-west  aspect.  Again,  the  plant  is  not  decorative  until  the 
third  year,  and  when  it  is  established  it  should  not  be  moved 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  plant  is  moved,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  split  the  clump  up  too  smalL  and  if  it  is  ^lit  up  it  should 
be  broken  asunder  and  not  cut.  Further,  the  Hellebore  suffers 
during  very  dry  weather  in  summer,  and  if  planted  where  it  is 
i  likely  to  be  overlooked  with  water  and  not  in  the  shade,  it  is 
I  advisable  to  give  it  a  good  mulching.  Peat  moss  litter  will  be 
1  found  good  for  this  purpose. 

“  There  are  some  lovely  varieties  obtainable  among  the 
seedling  forms  which  we  offer  as  mixed  hybrids  on  page  38  of  our 
catalogue.  We  can  strongly  recommend  these  being  largely 
planted  in  woodland  walks.  The  plant  is  essentially  an  outdoor 
winter,  or  early  spring  flowering  subject,  and  is  not  of  much 
service  for  cut  flowers,  as  directly  the  H.  orientalis  varieties  are 
placed  in  water  they  flag  unless  the  flower  bracts  are  submerged 
in  water,  which  makes  them  difficult  subjects  to  bring  on  the 
exhibition  table  for  shows  or  to  use  for  indoor  decoration.  H.  niger 


Typical  Specimens  of  the  Stellata  Primulas. 


The  Hellebores. 


In  reference  to  the  figure  appearing  on  the  opposite  page 
(sketched  from  flowers  recently  sliown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sous, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.),  Mr.  J.  W.  Barr  kindly  con¬ 
tributes  an  interesting  letter  which  it  may  not  be  a  breach  of 
courtesy  to  print  in  full.  He  says : 

“  Helleborus  colchicus  maguificus  is  a  seedling  variety  of 
H.  colchicus,  and  has  been  in  commerce  for  about  five  years. 
H.  niger  scoticus  is  a  good  form  of  H.  niger,  which  I  picked  up 
in  an  old  Scotch  garden  some  years  back.  The  whole  family  of 
Hellebores  was  really  worked  together  by  my  father,  and  not 
by  me.  He  first  took  them  in  hand  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
when  we  had  our  nurseiy  at  Tooting.  It  contained  specimens  of 
all  the  existing  plants  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Europe,  and  a 
large  number  were  collected  in  Germany,  which  proved  to  be 
mostly  types  of  H.  viridis.  I  need  hardly  say  that  a  great  con¬ 
fusion  existed  in  the  names,  and  many  a  long,  weary,  and  cold 
day  have  I  spent  in  his  company  in  the  eiarly  days  of  February 
and  March  endeavouring  to  classify  the  numerous  specimens  and 
bring  them  into  order.  The  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chelsea  Botanic 
Gardens,  was  a  great  enthusiast  for  these  flowers,  as  also  the 
late  Dr.  Hogg,  and  during  the  flowering  season  used  to  spend 
most  of  their  Sundays  at  Tooting  with  my  father.  From  a  garden  ' 


varieties,  many  people  fail  with  these  on  account  of  their  being 
planted  in  hot  .sunny  borders  or  in  dry  soil  and  neglected  with 
water  during  summer,  when  the  foliage  is  allowed  to  dry  up,  the 
consecjuence  being  that  few.  if  any,  flower  buds  are  formed.” 
— J.  W.  Barr,  Long  Ditton.” 

- - 

Chinese  Stellate  Primulas. 


The  stellata  forms  of  Primula  sinensis  are  most  useful  plants 
for  tlie  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  drawing-room,  or  for  cut 
flower  during  the  winter  months.  Plants  of  this  section  will 
look  quite  fresh  after  being  in  the  dwelling-house  a  fortnight ;  in 
fact,  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  hot  dry  rooms.  We  have  had  a  grand 
lot  for  tiie  past  three  months  from  seed  supplied  by  Sutton  and 
Sons,  and  they  are  still  flowering  well.  I  would  advise  anyone 
who  lias  not  grown  the  Star  Primulas  to  give  them  a  trial.  There 
are  now  many  varieties,  with  varied  shades  of  colour.  The  only 
accommodation  requirements  are  a  cold  pit  and  a  w'arm  green- 
hou,se.  The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  plants  grown 
here,  and  taken  by  my  employer. — G.  T.  C.,  Shipbourne  Grange^ 
Kent. 
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Seaside  Planting. 

(Concluded  from  pa^je  580,  last  vol.) 

I  may  now  conclude  by  an  enumeration  of  a  few  deciduous 
shrubs. 

Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides). — This  native 
plant  finds  a  congenial  home  on  the  English  coasts,  being  as 
hard  as  nails,”  and  especially  useful  for  growing  on  the  sea^- 
coast  either  in  the  cold  North  or  balmy  South.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  pure  sand,  and  where  constantly  exposed  to 
the  fiercest  blasts.  For  affordina;  shelter  it  has  no  equal  in 
shrubs.  Its  twiggy  branches  and  growth,  ending  in  spines, 
•*ift  and  split  the  wind  in  a  most  beneficial  manner. 

Tamarisk  (Tamarix  gallica  and  T.  germanica). — These 
shrubs  grow  with  great  freedom  in  poor  soils,  even  in  almost 
pure  sand.  The  former  grows  to  a  height  of  about  12ft,  and 
has  nearly  as  much  branch-spread,  and  produces  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  showy  flowers.  The  latter  is  the  dwarfer,  attaining 
to  a  height  of  about  6ft,  has  small  leaves,  and  conspicuous 
sp  kes  of  reddish  flowers.  Both  transplant  well,  and  are 
excellent  for  seacoast  planting,  especially  on  English  coasts. 

Common  and  Double  Gorse  (Ulex  europoeus  and  U.  e. 
Hore-pleno). — For  maritime  wastes,  high  and  dry  ;  for  though 
the  Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin  will  grow  in  stiff  clay  as  well  as 
■on  stony  ground,  it  detests  water-logged  soils.  Not  any  in¬ 
digenous  or  exotic  shrub  surpasses  this  in  golden  sheen  or 
in  sombre  greenness,  even  when  leafless,  nor  any  withstand 
the  winds  and  storms  better  on  the  seacoast  at  high  eleva¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  the  double  Gorse  is  a  very  beautiful  plant, 
literally  all  “gold”  in  the  spring.  Common  Gorse  should 
b'e  sown  where  it  is  to  remain,  and  it  forms  not  only  excellent 
shelter  to  partridges  on  the  inland  parts  of  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
but  adorns  the  often  otherwise  monotonous  swarth.  Double 
dorse  requires  to  be  in  pots  for  ensuring  safe  transplantation. 

Sweetbriar  (Eosa  rubiginosa). — Who  does  not  love  sweet 
Eglantine  ?  The  sweet-scented  foliage  perfumes  the  air,  and 
drives  “dull  care,”  if  not,  indeed,  disease,  “away.”  The 
Iruits  in  autumn  are  even  more  attractive  than  the  pink 
flowers  of  summer,  though  the  sweet  scent  of  the  plant  is 
the  great  charm.  It  likes  a  generous  soil,  light  rather  than 
heavy,  and,  in  any  case,  well  drained. 

Snowberry  (Symphoricaipus  racemosus). — This  plant 
spreads  rapidly  by  its  suckers,  and  it  forms  a  good  wind¬ 
break,  though  only  growing  over  4ft  to  6ft  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  large  white 
fruits,  persistent  through  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  form 
■excellent  food  for  game. 

Dogwood  (Comus  sanguinea). — The  Dogberry  has 
greenish-white  flowers  in  cymes  during  June,  and  not 
pleasantly  scented.  Its  branches,  however,  are  dark  red, 
and  the  wood  is  good  for  skewers,  arrows,  and  gunpowder¬ 
making.  Better,  it  stands  the  sea  breeze  bravely,  and  will 
grow  in  the  drip  of  trees,  hence  useful  for  thickening  planta¬ 
tions,  and  does  best  in  damp  situations. 

Flowering  Currant  (Eibes  sanguineum). — This  very  hand¬ 
some  shrub  thrives  well  in  positions  near  the  sea,  and 
in  the  spring  is  very  effective.  It  thrives  in  any  ordinary 
generous  soil,  and  if  rather  damp,  but  not  water-logged,  all 
the  better. 

Common  and  Persian  -  Lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris  and  var, 
alba.  S.  persica). — The  common  Lilacs  are  tall-growing,  and 
the  Persian  only  about  half  the  height.  They  do  exceedingly 
well  near  the  sea,  and  are  beautiful  in  flower  as  well  as 
sweetly  scented. 

Willow-leaved  Meadowsweet  (Spirsea  salicifolia). — The 
terminal  recemes,  rosy  or  pink,  of  this  plant  are  attractive 
in  July  and  August,  and  it  spreads  considerably  by  its 
•stoloniferous  roots.  It  thrives  by  the  sea,  and  will  form  a 
dwarf  hedge. 

Spanish  Broom (Spartium  junceum). — In  August  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  very  conspicuous,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  that  bear  cutting  in  or  even  down  well,  hence 
may  be  kept  relatively  dwarf,  indeed  cut  down  annually 
without  prejudice  to  the  flowering. 

Common  and  White  Brooms  (Cytisus  scoparius  and 
C.  albus). — The  first  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  the  hardier, 
being  a  native ;  while  the  other  has  smaller  and  white 
flowers,  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  May. 
The  Brooms  prefer  light,  well-drained  soils,  but  grow  well 
near  the  sea.  only  standing  high  and  dry. 

Guelder  Eose  (Viburnum  Opulus). — The  Snowball  Tree 
has  white  flowers  in  a  sub-globose  cyme  during  June  and 
July.  It  does  well  by  the  sea,  though  not  in  the  front  rank. 


Blackthorn  or  Sloe  (Prunus  spinosa). — What  is  there  that 
this  spring  bush  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  bleakness  1  It 
flowers  in  the  early  spring  when  few  other  shrubs  dare,  and 
stands  the  sea  breeze  well,  though  not  nearly  so  bravely  as 
the  Sea  Buckthorn.  It  is  valuable  for  coverts  by  the  sea. 

Deutzia  crenata  syn.  scabra. — In  generous  but  not  very 
rich  soil  this  very  handsome  shrub  grows  well  by  the  se^ 
side,  and  produces  its  white  racemes  of  flow^ers  in  May  and 
June.^ — Geo.  Abbey. 

- - 


The  Rosery. 

Octogenarian  Roses. 

One  does  not  often  hear  of  such  aged  Eoses,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  they  actually  reach  this  age  in  a  separate  existence, 
but  to  have  a  bed  of  Rose  trees  that  an  owner  can  point  to  as  being 
in  his  family’s  possession  for  at  least  eighty  years  is  certainly 
something  to  be  proud  of,  and  something  not  common.  This,  how¬ 
ever  can  be  claimed  by  the  venerable  Sir  ,  John  \\  allington,  of 
Keevil  Manor,  Wiltshire.  In  a  border  on  the  outskirts  of  his 
lawn  are  a  quantity  of  the  old-fashioned  Cabbage  Eoses,  that  Sir 
John  Wallington  can  trace  back  clearly  for  eighty  years.  How 
much  longer  than  this  they  may  have  been  in  the  family  possession 
is  not  certain.  Despite  the  length  of  faithful  service  theSe  Eoses 
have  given,  they  yield  their  annual  wealth  of  deliciously  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  are  a  floral  treat  that  nowadays  is  not  given  to  every¬ 
one.  They  were,  no  doubt,  a  legacy  handed  down  from  former 
members  of  the  family,  and  it  is  certain  they  could  not  have 
fallen  into  better  hands  than  those  of  their  present  owner,  ,^Bd 
when  the  time  comes,  which  is  not  hopefully  anticipated,  for  these 
Roses  to  fall  into  new  hands,  we  feel  sure  posterity  will  not  soon 
forget  one  who  has  so  tenderly  watched  them  through  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  so  many  winters  and  summers.  They  are,  of  course, 
grown  on  native  roots,  and  the  succession  maintained  by  cuttings 
or  layers.  Sir  John  Wallington  is  an  equally  keen  enthusiast  in 
border  Carnations,  his  collection  being  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
introduction  of  the  best  of  the  novelties  available  from  the  best 
sources.  Locally  Sir  John  Wallington’s  name  is  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Carnations,  and  there  are  few  better  judges  of  a 
good  florist’s  type  of  flower. — W.  Steugnell. 

Garden  Roses.* 

“  Besides  beds  of  the  grand  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas,  w'e 
can  use  the  older  Roses  intelligently.  We  want  the  Damask, 
and  Provence,  and  Moss,  and  old  Pink  China  in  beds  and  pretty 
grouping  ;  the  neat  habited  American  lucida  and  its  charming 
double  variety ;  and  the  Scotch  Briars,  so  good  on  banks  in  poor 
soil ;  and  the  rest  of  the  old  favourites,  for  some  use  or  another, 
the  newer  introductions  are  soon  at  home  with  us.  The  Japanese 
rugosa  has  become  indispensable,  and  now  that  hybridists  have 
taken  this  grand  hardy  thing  in  hand  the  lovely  varieties  that 
are  being  raised  are  greatly  increasing  our  stock  of  garden 
treasures.  No  kind  of  Rose  is  better  for  massing  in  exposed 
places  or  on  rough  banks ;  it  is  free  and  hardy  in  its  vigorous 
bsuhy  growth,  and  will  do  well  even  in  London. 

“  The  most  remarkable  development  of  all,  and  the  one  that 
gives  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  lately  enlarged  interest  in 
practical  gardening,  is  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
rambling  Roses  and  the  single  kinds  of  free  growth.  These  com¬ 
prise  the  good  old  Roses  that  come  within  the  classes  known 
as  Ayrshire  and  sempervirens,  with  the  addition  of  those  derived 
from  the  Musk  Roses  and  the  Himalayan  _  R.  polyantha  and 
R.  brunoniana.  Every  ne-w  garden  that  is  being  laid  out  i!s 
providing  for  a  pergola  or  arbour  or  flowery  screen  where  these 
beautiful  growrihs  may  be  displayed,  while  older  gardens  are 
being  carefully  looked  over  to  find  the  right  places  for  the  placing 
of  some  of  the  wealth  of  material  that  only  awaits  careful  choice 
and  judicious  use.  Many  a  modest  garden  has  a  field  hedge  for 
its  boundary.  Whether  on  a  hank,  as  is  usual  in  the  southern 
counties,  or  not,  such  a  hedge  generally  has  thin  or  gappy  places 
wEere  a  free  rambling  Rose  will  show  its  best  beauty.  The 
sloping  grass  banks  that  are  dull  features  in  so  many  gardens 
mav  be  beautifully  clothed  with  the  Scotch  Briars  or  with  Rosa 
lucida  or  the  rugosas,  or,  if  of  a  large  extent,  with  some  of  the 
Ayrshire,  so  beautiful  in  their  natural  way  of  groAvth  without 
any  artificial  support,  or  with  the  fast-growing,  the  close-trailing 
Wichuriana  or  one  of  its  descendants.  Another  wny  of  using  the 
free  Roses  is  to  let  them  run  up  old  trees  that  are  not  too  full 
of  branches,  or  for  the  clothing  of  some  half-bare  or  unsightly 
shrubby  space.  The  well-known  ways  of  having  Roses  on  pillars 
and  arches  are  already  practised ;  but  there  should,  be  more  use 
made  of  a  support,  w-hether  high  or  low,  of  not  one  post  only, 
but  a  circle  of  posts  some  6ft  across,  to  show  the  free  Roses  in 
still  greater  masses.” 


*  Part  of  a  short  paper  by  Miss  Gertrude  .Jekyll,  V.M.H. ,  in  the  “  Kosarian’s 
Year  B(  ok  ”  for  1902. 
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Chrysanthemum  Rust;  Is  it  Dying  Out? 


Tliat  tlie  dreaded  Chrysanthemum  imst  has  done,  and  will 
yet  disturb  the  minds  of  many  growers  may  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  ;  but  what  is  the  answer  to  the  query,  “  Is  it  dying  out  ?  ” 
to  be  ?  In  a  contemporary  some  correspondence  has  been 
peru  ed  with  keen  interest,  and  one  very  sanguine  contributor 
satisfied  hanself  that  because  the  correspondence  columns  of 
his  weekly  paper  did  not  enlarge  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
scourge,  he  ventured  boldly  to  assume  that  the  disease  must 
be  rapidly  dying  out.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  matter  of  much 
consolation  if  such  an  opinion  could  be  accepted  as  correct; 
but,  unfortunately,  as  with  another  infectious  disease  of  another 
kind  which  has  been  heard  so  much  of  this  winter,  statistics 
do  not  -show  that  such  a  happy  state  is  existent. 

Certainly  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  while  in  one  garden 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  scourge,  in  another  there  is 
alw-ays  present  an  element  of  worry  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  plants  because  of  its  presence,  and  that  despite 
steps  taken  with  remedial  measures  for  combating  it.  I  can 
name  two  gardens  where  several  hundreds  are  grown  in  each, 
both  for  large  sp^'clmen  blooms  and  decorative  jolants,  and  where 
in  each  during  the  past  season  not  a  spot  of  the  rust  was  seen  ; 
yet  the  plants  were  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  regards 
feeding  with  stimulating  manures,  both  ai’tificial  and  natural 
liquids. 

I  think  the  percentage  of  those  who  can  claim  to  be  entirely 
free  must  be  a  small  one,  for  so  many  complain,  if  not  of  serious 
consequences,  at  a’l  events  they  have  diseased  plants;  and  that 
be'ng  so,  there  is  contagion  likely  to  develop,  slightly  or 
seriously,  in  its  season  should  the  weather  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  be  favourable.  The  opinion  of  some  growers  is  that  it 
comes,  or  at  least  is  fostered,  by  feeding  with  rich  manures; 
others,  again,  assert  that  well-fed  and  vigorous  plants  are  not 
.so  liable  to  attack.  The  evidence  therefore,  remains  in  a  state 
bordering  on  confliction,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  difficult  for 
the  one  or  the  other  to  carry  conviction  beyond  their  own  sphere. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by 
some  growers,  and  duly  recorded;  and  while  in  these  there  Avould 
seem  absolute  and  satisfying  proof  from  that  particular  point 
of  view,  another  rvould  step  in  and  shoAv  opinions  deriAmd  from 
cause  and  effect  wdiich  shake  their  opponents’  theories  violently. 
In  the  matter  of  fungoid  diseases  theory  does  not  seem  to  rise 
to  the  useful  occa.sion.  Many  antidotes  ha,ve  been  tried  with 
varying  success,  but  science  has  yet  to  find  the  remedy  that  can 
claim  to  deal  effectually  Avith  the  ru.st  anyAvhere  and  everyAvhere. 
Some  kinds  are  much  more  prone  to  attack  than  others,  which 
would  sAiggcst  as  a  partial  remedy  a  banishment  of  those  the 
wo’se  diseased.  Instances  can  be  cited  where  growers  having 
a  clean  stock  have  refrained  from  introducing  fresh  cuttings  or 
plants  for  fear  of  infection,  and  yet,  though  a  season  or  two 
may  pass  without  a  trace,  a  time  comes  Avhen  immunity  fail 
them.  The  growTh  of  Chi-ysanthemums  under  such  restraint 
must  be  most  uninteresting.  The  passion  for  novelty  nowadays 
is  such  that,  despite  the  danger  of  infection,  enthusiasm  brushes 
aside  such  illusionary  ideas,  and  embarks  on  the  road  of  chance, 
either  to  win  or  to  lose. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  exchange  of  cuttings  from  an 
infected  stock  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  and  yet  go  free 
from  rust.  Should  it  develop  in  the  cutting  stage  it  is  possible, 
at  any  ii^to  for  the  time  being,  to  stamp  it  out  by  overhauling 
the  entire  rtock,  packing  off  the  worst  of  the  leaves,  or,  if  there 
be  only  slight  traces,  remoA^e  eveiy  leaf  showing  a  spot  and  burn 
them.  If  this  is  repeated  in  the  earlier  stages  the  rust  plague 
may  not  be  seen  again  during  the  season,  or  it  may  appear  in 
the  autumn — September  and  October.  Veltha,  Condy’s  fluid, 
soluble  petroleum,  and  other  solutions,  all  servo  to  keep  some 
collections  .safe  and  free,  and  hav'e  their  adherents  according  to 
the  success  foPowing  their  use;  but  Avhile  they  are  each  claimed 
to  be  all  that  is  good  in  individual  instances,  the  same  succe.s.s 
does  not  follow  the  universal  adoption  of  either. 

Scientific  minds  have  still  plenty  of  scope  in  finding  the  pre¬ 
scription  that  can  allay  at  one  stroke  the  Chiwsanthemnm  and 
other  kindred  fungoid  diseases,  and  the  attendant  Avorries  their 
presence  creates  in  the  minds  of  tho.se  Avho  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  possess  a  fertile  stock.  Much  may  he  done  by  discarding 
those  varieties  that  are  predisposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  rust; 
and  if  on  some  future  occasion  a  list  of  those  sorts  were  com¬ 
piled  by  growers  that  are  so  extremely  liable,  it  Avould  be  the 
means  to  many  of  avoiding  those  that  are  ru.st-inviting.  During 


the  coming  season  gi’owers  would  do  well  to  make  note  of  those 
kinds  that  afford  “  cover  ”  for  the  scourge,  and  impart,  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  benefit  of  others,  so  that  in  purchasing  or  exchange 
each  may  act  as  “censor”  on  their  oAvn  and  fresh  introductions 
from  any  source.  Change  of  stock  must  not  be  held  as  a  means 
by  which  alone  infe.station  comes;  it  is  .just  as  likely  to  appear 
by  rig  d  exclusion,  consequent  on  debility. — W.  S.,  Wilts. 

Chrysanthemum  Australie. 

In  Chrysantheinuin  notes  for  F ebruar>^  20,  page  164,  this  variety 
AAas  incorrectly  de.sci’ibed  as  yellow.  It  is  rosy  amaranth,  Avith 
silvery  reverse. — Yours  faithfully,  W.  Wells. 

Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  secretary  of  the  aboA'e,  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair,  18,  Market 
Street,  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  tc  us  points  out  that  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Nellie  Pockett  figured  on  page  143,  February  13, 
obtained  first  prize  in  the  specimen  plant  class  at  the  Aberdeen 
Chry.santhemum  ShoAv  la.st  NoA'ember.  In  referrmg  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  schedule  of  the  same  society,  he  mentions  that  £150  odd 
Avill  be  aAA’arded  in  pi'izes.  We  tnrst  Mr.  Sinclair  may  send 
further  notes  from  time  to  time. 

Australian  Var.eties. 

In  my  recent  notes  on  the  above  I  referred  to  some  fine 
crimson-coloured  Japanese  sorts  which  were  knoAvn  by  numbers 
only.  Having  been  furnished  wdth  the  names,  I  can  noAv  giA^e 
descriptions  of  them.  Perhaps  the  grandest  form  is  T.  Humphreys, 
a  really  fine  exhibition  flower.  The  colour  is  rich  crimson  scarlet. 
It  is  a  large,  deep,  full  reflexing  shape.  The  petals  have  fine 
substance.  It  is  rather  tall  in  growth,  but  stout,  and  altogether 
a  valuable  acquisition.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter  is  crimson,  with  old 
gold  reverse.  It  is  full  and  deep,  and  most  striking.  Matchless 
is  a  bloom  of  wide,  recurving  shape.  The  upper  surface  colour — 
a  rich  deep  maroon — is  the  shade  seen  in  the  Avhole  flower.  The 
old  Wm.  Seward,  much  larger,  and  of  greater  substance,  would 
describe  it  perfectly.  Lord  Alverstone  is  another  fine  crimson 
maroon,  very  rich  and  vivid.  This  is  a  full,  deep  bloom,  com¬ 
posed  of  wide,  thick  florets,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  excep¬ 
tionally  dwarf. 

Kitty  Duncan  is  a  full,  reflexed  crimson  flower,  not  over-large, 
but  valuable  for  general  culture,  because  of  its  free-flowering 
qualities.  Claremont :  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
variety  is  the  broad  florets,  which  measure  nearly  an  inch;  colour, 
Indian  red,  distinct  and  striking.  It  is  a  full  bloom  of  exhibition 
size.  Ben  Wells :  In  this  kind  we  har^e  a  white  which  Anil  surely 
be  big  enough  to  please.  Blooms  of  it  measure  lOin  across  as 
they  stand  on  the  plant.  The  florets  are  thin,  and  yet  build  up 
a  massive  flower.  Mrs.  Alexander  McKinley  has  blooms  of  a  rich 
terra-cotta  or  deep  bronze  shade.  They  are  full,  handsome,  and 
quite  up  to  the  standard  required  for  exhibition.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  excellent. — H.  S. 

- •  ^1^  • 

Wild  Flowers:  February, 


The  ground  being  under  the  grip  of  King  Frost,*  and  covered 
with  snow,  not  much  can  be  said  about  plants  in  flower  for  this 
month.  We  will,  however,  mention  a  fcAv  of  the  earliest  to  come 
into  bloom,  and  will  start  with  the  Winter  Aconite,  Eranthis 
hyemalis,  which  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers.  It  is  not 
strictly  a  native  plant,  although  it  is  included  in  some  British 
floras.  It  is  extensively  grown  for  naturalising  amongst  shrubs 
or  in  woody  situations,  and  increases  rapidly  in  some  places. 
4’he  floAvers  are  yellow,  someAvhat  resembling  a  Buttercup,  with 
leaves  just  below,  having  the  appearance  of  a  green  collar. 
There  are  other  leaves  springing  from  the  base,  generally  called 
ladical  leaves.  Closely  allied  to  Eranthis  are  the  Hellebores ; 
the'  e  are  two  native  species.  _  Helleborus  footidus,  the  Bear’s 
Foot  (also  called  SetterAA’ort),  is  the  first  to  bloom.  It  is  a 
larger  growing  plant  than  H.  viridis,  having  pale  green  flowm-s 
sometimes  tinged  with  purple.  It  grows  wild  in  Hampshire  and 
Sussex.  Helleborus  viridis  is  a  less  attractiA^e-looking  plant  than 
feetidus,  having  green  floAA'ers.  This  is  generally  found  in  pas¬ 
tures,  hedge  bottoms,  and  round  about  ruins.  We  have  several 
varieties  of  Helleborus  under  cultivation  in  our  gai  den.s ,  pei - 
haps  none  is  better  known  than  the  Christmas  Hose,  Helleborus 
niger.  All  the  plants  mentioned  belong  to  the  same  natural 
order’  Ranuneulacese,  or  the  Buttercup  family.  It  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  order,  and  is  represented  in  our  gardens  by  niany  beautiful 
plants,  such  as  the  Delphiniums,  Aquilegias,  Pwonias.  and  others. 

4'he  SAveet  Violet,  Viola  odorata,  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants 
to  come  into  floAver,  and  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  some 
districts.  Perhaps  no  other  flower  is  cherished  so  much  as  this, 
unless  it  is  the  Primrose.  Viola  canina,  the  Dog  Violet,  blooms 
a  little  later,  and  is  always  scentless;  the  floAvers  are  thinner, 
and  of  a  paler  blue  than  odorata.  A  very  pretty  little  plant  is 
the  Marsh  Violet  (Viola  palustrisY  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 

*  The  frosi,  of  cour.se,  h.as  given  way  .since  the  above  was  wri'ter.  Ku. 
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found  in  marshy  grounds  and  bogs,  and  is  a  very  small  plant, 
having  smooth  green  leaves,  and  pale  blue  flowers,  which  are  quite 
scentless.  Tliis  is  not  so  common  as  the  other  two  mentioned, 
but  grows  abundantly  in  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  blooms  much  later.  The  Pansy  Violet,  or  Heartsease, 
is  another  important  plant  in  this  order.  It  is  a  very  variable 
species,  and  there  are  many  forms  of  it ;  some  have  large  blue 
flowers,  others  small  pale  yellow,  and  some  almost  white.  This 
flower  is  often  called  by  country  people  Pink-i-John,  or  Pink-of- 
my-John.  In  Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening”  we  find 
the  following  names  are  also  applied  :  — Call-me-to-you,  Fancy 
Flanny,  Garden  Gate,  Herb  Trinity,  Jump-up-and-kiss-me,  Live- 
in-idleness,  Love  in-idleness,  Three-faces-under-a-hood,  and 
Tickle-my-fanoy.  A  favourite  floAver  of  most  people  is  often  in 
bloom  in  Febniar- — the  common  SnoAvdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis) — 
and  may  be  found  almost  eAmrywhere,  either  in  its  wild  state  or 
under  cultivation.  Little  need  be  said  of  this,  as  it  is  too  w'ell 
known. 

One  of  our  rare  native  plants  that  bloom  rather  early  is  the 
yellow  Star-of-Bethlehem  (Gagea  lutea).  It  is  not  found  in  many 
stations,  and  never  in  large  numbers.  I  have  only  found  it  in 
one  situation — in  a  wood  in  north  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant,  not  more  than  4in  or  6in  high,  with  only  one  or  two 
leaves  :  flowers  yellow,  about  four  in  number,  arranged  in  a  kind 
of  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  bulbs  are  small,  nearly 
round ;  two  new  ones  are  formed  every  year,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  parent  bulb.  The  tuberous  Moschatel,  Adoxa  Moschatellina, 
which  blooms  later,  is  a  vei-y  interesting  little  plant.  It  makes 
its  home  _  in  shady  banks,'  woods,  and  hedge  bottoms,  and  is 
abundant  in  some  parts.  Leaves  small,  of  a  j^aucous  hue,  rather 
succulent;  the  whole  plant  not  being  more  tlian  Sin  or  4in  high. 
The  flowers  are  in  little  round  heads,  and  when  seen  in  large 
colonies  present  a  pretty  sight.  It  appears  rather  strange  that 
a  plant  of  this  description  should  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  common  Elder,  Guelder  Rose,  the  sweet-smelling  Honey¬ 
suckle,  and  the  Weigela,  which  is  found  in  our  shrubberies. 

We  might  mention  one  or  two  shrubs  or  trees.  Corylus 
Avellana,  the  common  Hazel,  or  what  is  often  termed  Wood 
Nut,  is  noAv  in  bloom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flowers,  which  are 
called  catkins.  The  male  catkins  make  their  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  but  are  not  fully  developed  or  expanded  until  the 
following  spring,  at  about  the  time  when  the  female  catkins 
appear  in  February.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  male 
catkins,  Avhich  are  from  l^in  to  2in  long,  and  droop  from  the 
branches.  The  female  catkins  are  rather  inconspicuous,  resem¬ 
bling  a  rather  large  bud ;  but  if  the  trees  are  examined  closely  in 
the  spring  these  may  be  recognised  by  the  two  red  stigmas  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  bud.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  nuts  are 
extensiArely  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  wood  employed 
for  making  hoops,  walking  sticks,  &c.  It  is  said  formerly,  when 
yeast  was  not  always  readily  to*  be  procured,  the  twisted  twigs  of 
the  Hazel  were  steeped  in  ale  during  its  fermentation  until  they 
had  imbibed  a  quantity  of  yeast,  when  they  were  hung  up  to 
dry,  and  in  th’s  way  preserved  this  useful  commodity  for  many 
months.  The  dry  twigs  thus  saturated  were  immersed  into  new 
wort  to  promote  its  fermentation. 

A  shrub  belonging  to  the  same  family  is  the  Sweet  Gale,  or 
Candleberry  Myrtle  (Myrica  Gale).  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  same  Avay  as  those  of  the  Hazel,  but  the  catkins  are  shorter, 
and  are  found  along  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Leaves  somewhat 
resemble  a  Willow,  but  are  thicker,  of  a  fragrant  odour  aud 
bitter  taste.  It  is  abundant  in  Scotland  and  northern  England, 
in  bogs  and  wet  moors.  The  moor  people  cut  it  in  summer,  tie 
it  up  in  bundles,  and  bring  it  down  into  the  small  towns  and 
villages  to  sell.  Purchasers  make  a  drink  of  it,  which  is  called 
gale  beer.  This  plant  was  formerly  used  instead  of  hops,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  used  for  that  purpose  in  some  parts  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland.  The  catkins,  boiled  in  water,  throAv  up  a 
scum  resembling  beeswax,  which,  collected  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties,  would  make  candles.  Gathered  in  the  autumn,  it  dyes  wool 
a  yellow  colour,  and  at  one  time  was  used  both  in  Sweden  and 
also  in  Wales.  Horses  and  goats  are  said  to  eat  the  plant,  while 
sheep  and  cows  refuse  it. — Field  Botanist. 

- - 

Odina  mltiflora. 


The  genus  Ochna  contains  a  number  of  species  Avhose  presence 
in  a  plant  stove  AA’ould  add  interest  and  beauty — interest  from 
the  peculiar  fleshy  crimson  receptacles  bearing  the  black  seed-like 
that  develop  AAdien  the  floAA'^ers  fade,  and  beauty  both  in 
this  feature  and  the  handsome  pinnate  foliage.  The  species 
Avhich  we  figure  this  week  i.s  perhaps  the  best  of  the  few  that 
are  usually  cultivated,  and  is  to  be  had  from  the  larger  plant 
nurseryman  at  about  3s.  6d.  per  small  plant.  The  yellow  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Buttercups,  but  the  pretty  petals 
do  not  persist  for  long.  This  plant  received  a  First  Class  Certifi- 
when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  used  to  hold  their 
exhibitions  and  meetings  at  South  Kensington,  on  which  occasion. 


Ave  believe,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  Holloway, 
obtained  the  aAAard.  The  genus  is  classified  under  Ochnaceee. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  can  be  taken  in  summer,  and 
struck  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  bottom  heat.  A  compost  of  sandy 
and  fibrous  loam,  Avith  broken  pieces  of  charcoal  and  crocks  to 
keep  the  soil  open,  is  recommended  as  suitable.  The  Avinter 
temperature  in  Avliich  to  groAv  the  plants  ranges  from  48deg  to 
GOdeg,  Avhile  in  summer  GOdeg  to  85deg. 


Spider  Killing  Made  Easy. 

Any  time  between  now  and  May  we  have  the  chance  of 
destroying  a  family  of  500  or  600  individuals,  as  yet  unborn, 
by  one  fatal  blow.  Such  at  least  is  the  number  of  eggs  laid 
I'.V  iiiHtiy  f  mam,,  of  the  Diadem  spiilt-r  (Avaiieti- iliaOematus) 
though  sometimes  there  are  fewer — it  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  parent  and  the  food  supply.  During  the  autumn 
the  egg  bag  is  placed  more  or  less  under  shelter,  as  beneath 
the  coping  of  a  wall,  or  the  crossbar  of  a  paling.  Now  and 
then  it  is  a  bush,  upon  Heaths,  for  instance,  where  the 
insect  is  often  abundant.  “Insect”  we  call  it  now,  though 
not  long  ago  spiders  and  centipedes  were  classed  with  the 
crabs  and  shrimps.  It  is  a  very  familiar  species  about 
gardens,  its  ways  and  doings  being  worthy  of  note.  Spider 
life  has  had  much  attention  given  to  it  by  entomologists 
lately,  some  VHluabl'-  observ.,ti  ns  upon  ibe  Di<<<*m  specie,s 
in  particular  have  been  published  in  the  “Naturalist’s 
Journal”  by  F.  P.  Smith. 

Whether  seen  indoors  or  about  the  garden,  a  spider’s 
web  is  certainly  suggestive  of  neglect  or  untidiness,  even  if 
as  an  object  it  is  in  itself  curious,  even  beautiful.  Gardeners 
do  not  usually  show  mercy  to  spiders’  Avebs,  turning  out  the 
tenant  to  make  a  new  abode  should  he  escape  Avith  life.  To 
crush  one  of  the  egg  bags  Avhen  it  comes  in  our  way  is 
lessening  the  number  of  spiders  for  next  summer,  no  doubt. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  spiders  may  be  considered 
the  friends  of  horticulture,  not  its  enemies.  They  destroy 
hosts  of  winged  insects,  flies,  and  moths  preponderating, 
many  of  these  enemies  of  flowers,  fruit  or  vegetables.  The 
female  spiders  are,  of  course,  more  voracious  and  destructive 
than  are  their  smaller  male  companions.  Their  webs  are 
‘apt  to  escape  no  lice.  It  is  not  all  fish  that  comes  to  a  spider’s 
net.  I  have  found  that  if  caterpillars  fall  into  one  the  spider 
rarely  attacks,  but  ejects  it  at  once.  The  contortions  of  a 
captured  earwig  are  perplexing  to  a  spider,  and  it  usually 
allows  one  to  struggle  or  escape,  perhaps  afraid  of  the 
forceps.  , 

Returning  now  to  the  first  stage  of  spider  life,  in  which 
we  may  easily  find  it,  I  remark  that  it  has  been  suggested 
birds  hard-up  for  winter  food  may  sometimes  eat  their 
egg  bags.  Such  a  thing  is  possible.  I  rather  query  it,  seeing 
that  the  parent  spider  enwraps  her  eggs  with  silk,  making 
a  globular  mass,  which  is  fixed  by  strong  cords.  Pulled 
away,  it  soon  breaks  up.  It  is  possible  some  small  predatory 
insects  may  occasionally  perforate  spiders’  eggs,  and  eat  the 
contents.  When  just  hatched,  the  juvenile  spiders  are  of 
a  fine  yellow  tint,  Avith  one  black  patch,  which  in  time 
de^e]  -ps  into  H,  wavy  hand.  For  a  while  the  A’oung  brood 
remains  in  the  nest,  nor  do  they  scatter  directly  they  have 
quitted  it  and  begun  to  roam.  Web-making  is  out  of  the 
question  at  first,  and  how  young  s>’ders  do  live  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Somebody  has  said,  surely  in  joke,  that  they 
grow  on  the  spring  dew  and  plenty  of  air !  A  friend,  who  is 
no  entomologist,  but  an  observer  of  Nature,  declares  that 
it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  vanishing 
of  the  feeblest.  He  believes,  from  the  diminishing,of  broods 
he  ha'<  noticed,  that,  little  Diadem  spi-^ers  prev  on  each  oth  r 
till  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  insects  probably  more  to 
their  taste.  I  do  not  wish  to  think  them  cannibals,  and 
have  a  theory  of  my  own.  Upon  the  walls  and  palings,  which 
are  usually  the  home  of  young  spiders,  occur  many  Acari,  or 
mites,  feeders  on  Fungi  and  decaying  wood.  These,  I 
believe,  furnish  our  spiders  with  food  easily  obtained. 
Directly  they  are  born  threads  are  produced,  and,  moving 
a  little,  they  form  a  ball,  partly  made  up  of  numerous  tiny 
silken  lines.  If  you  disturb  them  the  juvenile  diadems 
scatter,  and  gradually  re-assemble.  Clustering  together  is 
not  done  in  a  moment,  as  Mr.  Murray  says ;  five  or  six 
thousand  legs,  however  small,  require  in  the  packing,  not 
to  mention  several  hundred  pairs  of  poison  fangs,  which 
may,  even  at  that  early  age,  exact  caution  from  their  owners  ! 
It  is  curious  to  see  how  a  brood  AAdll  make  an  excursion  to 
a  short  distance.  One  pioneers  the  way,  having  a  thread 
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attached  to  the  home.  It  reaches  a  twig  or  other  object,  and 
secures  the  end.  Soon  a  second  travels  along,  adding  a  new 
strand  ;  then  a  third ;  more  follow,  till  a  bridge  is  made, 
over  which  the  rest  pass  rapidly.  But  by  June  generally 
each  has  started  web-making  on  its  own  account,  the  struc¬ 
tures  small,  of  course,  and  not  conspicuously  in  view,  for 
ivhs<id«.  During  thw  suring,  multitudes  of  young  spiders 
must  fall  victims  to  birds,  beetles,  or  other  insects  they  are 
unable  to  combat.  At  various  ages  a  spider  may  be  observed 
to  suddenly  agitate  its  web,  so  as  to  be  nearly  invisible,  which 
is  possibly  one  means  of  keeping  off  enemies.  Some  four¬ 
winged  flies,  such  as  the  Pompilidse,  sting  spiders  so  as  to 
paralyse,  not  kill,  them.  The  spider  is  carried  to  a  suitable 


male  the  peculiar  mark  so  conspicuous  on  his  companion, 
arid  which  gives  the  species  name.  It  is  really  more  like  the 
triple  cross  that  was  borne  as  a  symbol  by  the  Knights 
Templars. 

One  of  the  singularities  of  this  spider’s  web  is  that  many 
of  its  lines  are  studded  by  viscid  globules  that  help  to 
entangle  the  captives,  and  there  has  been  much  wondering 
as  to  how  the  creature  manages  to  distribute  these.  Looking 
carefully,  we  perceive  these  globules  are  of  two  sizes,  and 
seem  to  be  systematically  arranged,  the  large  alternating 
with  one  or  two  smaller  ones.  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith  explains  it 
thus :  The  thread,  when  it  leaves  the  spinnerets,  is  not 
coated  with  globules,  nor  does  the  spider  place  them  after- 


Ochna  multiflora,  stove  shrub, 


flowers  pale  yellow,  (Soe  iiago  208.) 


spot,  and  an  egg  laid  beside  it,  the  larva  being  thus  provided 
with  food. 

We  come  rio"  to  the  tiinf' when  th«  Diad<^m  spider  is  in 
its  prime,  and,  after  a  succession  of  months,  it  spreads  during 
August  and  September  those  extensive  nets  familiar  in 
gardens  and  shrubbt-ries,  which  have  to  be  removed.  It 
is  a  pity  we  cannot  sometimes  spare  those  not  unfrequent 
near  the  ground,  since  these  capture  numbers  of  the  injurious 
craneflies.  Good  are  spiders,  too,  as  natural  barometers, 
for  even  if  it  rains  an  improvement  in  the  weather  may  be 
certainly  expected  should  they  be  repairing  their  webs.  The 
autuim  rains  at  last  make  them  give  up  their  pursuits,  the 
seemingly  insatiable  appetite  declines,  and  the  female  insect 
prepares  her  egg-bag,  Male  spiders  mostly  die  earlier  ;  not 
a  few  fall  victims  to  the  ferocious  females  they  approach 
with  connubial  intentions.  We  do  not  see  upon  the  smaller 


wards  ;  but  it  has  a  viscous  surface,  and,  by  the  law  of  ten¬ 
sion,  dries  at  intervals,  forming  the  sticky  beads.  Through 
exposure  to  the  air,  especially  near  towns,  the  globules  lose 
their  stickiness.  The  various  parts  of  a  wheel  or  orb  web 
have  been  described  ;  but  the  structure  is  altered  by  spiders 
to  suit  its  situation.  Three  tracts  are  usual — the  spiral,  the 
foundation,  and  the  central.  This  last  is  again  divided  into 
three — the  “  hub  ”  in  middle,  the  notched  zone,  and  the  free 
zone.  It  is  in  the  “hub”  the  Diadem  spider  mostly  sit“, 
head  downwards  ;  but  it  always  has  a  den  a  little  way  off,  to 
which  largish  insects  are  often  carried. 

Dr.  Carpenter  states  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  some 
districts  of  Ireland  this  spider  hybernates,  reappearing 
during  the  spring,  and  living  till  autumn.  The  life  would 
then  extend  over  two  seasons.  No  instance  of  this  has  been 
observed  in  Britain. — Entomologist. 
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Violet,  La  France. 


I  have  been  disappointed  with  this  variety.  I  understood  it 
was  superior  to  Princess  of  Wales  in  that,  though  equal  in  other 
respects,  it  did  not  make  such  extravagant  foliage  or  have 
unnecessarily  long  stalks;  therefore  took  up  less  room,  and  a 
larger  number  of  plants  could  be  accommodated  in  a  frame.  This 
latter  I  find  to  be  true,  but  I  do  not  find  it  so  free  in  bloom,  at  all 
events  in  the  winter  months ;  and  I  get  decidedly  more  flowers 
from  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  same  space.  This  latter  variety 
has  also  done  well  with  me  this  winter  in  pots  in  a  fairly  cool 
house,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  single  variety  I  shall 
principally  rely  upon. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


The  Gardaiier  s  CurritUium. 

The  following,  culled  from  a  recent  is.sue  of  a  leading 
Scottish  provincial  paper,  seiwes  as  an  example  of  “  how  others 
see  us.”  ^  The  article,  or,  rather,  letter,  is  headed,  “  Our  Young 
JMen :  ^  hat  should  They  Become?  How  They  May  Succeed  in 
Life.”  Proceeding  to  advise  as  to  the  selection  of  trades,  the 
writer,  after  mentioning  that  of  a  wheelwright  as  perhaps  the 
best  for  a  country  lad,  says,  “  So  it  is  with  gardening.  A  firsLrate 
gardener,  who  can  use  a  spade  and  kirows  his  business,  is  almost 
sure  to  he  an  independent  and  happy  man.”  Further  on  the 
following  paragraph  occurs  :  “  The  gardener  who  knows  the  habits 
of  plants,  who  knows  about  bees,  who  can  manage  a  horse  and 
a  cow,  who  learns  the  best  breeds  of  poultrs^  and  of  pigs,  will 
not  have  much  time  for  football,  and  none  at  all  to  lounge  at 
the  corner.”  The  above  may  not  be  a  glowing  description,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  true  account-  of  the  node  range  of  subjects 
embraced  by  modern  “  gardening.”- — S. 


Chrysanihemimi,  Lily  Mountford. 

In  your  issue  of  February  27  (page  183),  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey 
disputes  Mr.  Wells’  assertion  that  I  was  the  raiser  of  the  above 
variety,  although  he  admits  that  it  at  one  time  bore  the  name  of 
Miss  Hilda  Chamberlain.  He  also  states  that  it  was  raised  from 
imported  seed.  I  will  now,  with  your  permission,  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  clearing  up  what  has  been  a  mystei'y  to  a  great 
many  growers  regarding  the  origin  of  this  variety.  In  1895  I 
had  rather  a  large  number  of  seedlings  in  hand,  and  finding  that 
it  Avas  impossible  in  a  private  place  to  give  them  a  proper  trial,  I 
got  a  friend  of  mine,  at  that  time  foreman  at  Highbury,  to  grow 
a  dozen  varieties  from  the  seedling  stage.  One  came  particularly 
good  the  first  season,  and  a  bloom  Avas  sIioaa  n  the  same  autumn  in 
a  stand  of  tAA;enty-four  Japs,  and,  I  believe,  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain  bestoAved  the  name  of  Miss  Hilda  Chamberlain 
upon  it  at  my  desire  himself.  The  folloAving  autumn  Mr.  Deacon 
put  up  a  group  of  the  same  A'ariety  groAA'ii  as  bush  plants,  Avhicli 
AA’as  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Deacon  also  drcAv  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  variety  had  by  some  means  got  into  the  hands  of 
others,  and  Avas  in  great  distress  about  it.  While  going  round 
the  show  I  noted  a  bloom  of  the  same  variety  under  the  name  of 
Dr.  Wray,  in  a  stand  of  tAventj'-four.  I  found  the  OAiner,  and 
upon  my  putting  a,  fcAv  questions  to  him  he  admitted  they  had 
been  brought  to  him  by  a  journeyman  Avhom  he  had  engaged  from 
Highbury.  He  Avas  good  enough  to  alter  the  name,  and  in 
addition  attached  my  name  as  the  raiser.  As  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
AA-as  distributing  my  novelties  at  the  time,  I  coiild  not  conscien¬ 
tiously  offer  it  to  him,  as  I  did  not  hold  the  entire  stock. 
HoAA-ever,  I  wrote  to  my  friend,  Avho  had  left  Highbury,  and  told 
him  that  if  he  could  do  anything  AA  itli  the  Axariety  he  was  free  to 
do  so.  Shortly  afterAA'ards  I  received  an  appl’cation  from  a 
nurseryman  near  ShreAA’.sbury  in  reference  to  the  variety.  I 
AA'roto  explaining  Iioaa’-  the  A'ariety  had  got  into  circulation,  and 
referred  -them  to  my  friend.  In  the  end  the  nuseryman  bought 
the  remainder  of  the  stock,  AA'liich  I  packed  and  sent  myself,  so 
I  haAm  no  doubt  about  the  variety. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  neAvs  of  the  variety  haA^ing  gone  South, 
notably  Penshurst  Avay.  I  believe  I  had  certainly  giA^en  up  hear¬ 
ing  anything  more  about  it,  although  I  still  grcAv  a  little  plant  of 
it  every  year,  as  I  do  every  A’ariety  of  my  oaa  n  raising.  Then  last 
year  aa'o  had  the  Lily  Mountford  boom.  I  ordered  plants  from 
Mr.  Davis,  and  AA'hen  the  plants  arrived,  I  fairly  shook  hands 


Av'th  them.  It  Avas,  Avithout  doubt,  my  old  friend  Miss  Hilda 
Chamberlain.  I  Avrote  back  to  Mr.  Davis  telling  him  that  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  him  something  about  Lily  Mountford  n  the 
autumn.  I  greAv  the  tAvo  side  by  side,  and  Avill  defy  anyone  to 
prove  th-’t  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  In  fact  Mr.  Godfrey 
admits  it.  If  Mr.  Godfrey  noAv  disputes  that  I  was  the  raiser,  I 
can  bring  further  proof.  Did  Mr.  Godfrey’s  informat  on  regard¬ 
ing  it  originate  from  the  same  source  as  the  Alutual  Friend 
sport?  Does  he  Avish  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  Journal  to- 
believe  that  any  person  raising  a  Amriety  like  Lily  Mountford 
from  seed  aa-ouIcI  hide  their  light  und.r  a  bu.shel  and  send  it  out 
as  a  sport?  In  conclusion,  I  think  Mr.  Godfrey  might  have 
made  sure  of  the  orig'nation  of  the  variety  before  correcting 
Mr.  Wells  in  such  an  emphatic  manner. — Hy.  Weeks,  The 
Gardens,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

— — 


The  hrysanlhemum  Auoit. 

Regarding  Cdirysanthemum  Lady  RidgAvay,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  knoAV  the  origin  of  this  fine  Amriety.  I  had  tried,  but  could 
not  succeed  in  finding  out  Avho  raised  it,  and  it  AA'as  thought  to> 
Iwe  come  from  America.  To  be  safe  I  had  called  the  surmise 
in  que.stion  thus(?).  HoAA'ever,  I  can  apologise  to  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  congratulate  him  for  liaa’ing  raised  it.  Those  aaIio  have  seem 
this  variety  shoAvn  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Lunt,  can  appreciate  it 
at  its  full  Avorth.  This  adds  one  more  to  the  English  raised 
A'arieties;  and  again  we  can  .say,  “Well  done!”  Replying  to 
Mr.  Godfrey,  I  AA-as  quite  under  the  impression  that  Mons.  E. 
Calvat  raised  Mdme.  Phillipe  Rivoire  ;  for  this  mistake  I  mu.st 
apologise.  Point  tAAO,  as  to  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener,  I  think  the 
second  “  H.”  mu.st  be  a  pr'nter’s  error;  and  I  AA-as  also  made  to» 
say,  AA'lien  speaking  of  xUistralie,  that  it  Avas  yelioar.  [See 
separate  note. — Ed.]  Noav  about  Pride  of  Madford,  Messrs. 
Cannell  received  an  AAAard  of  Merit  for  this  from  the  R.H.S.,, 
and  this  is  its  proper  name.  Beauty  of  Teignmouth  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Audit,  therefore  it  is  an  outsider.  (This  AA-as- 
well  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  some  tAvo  or  three 
years  ago.) — W.  Wells. 


The  Common  Wren. 


When  recently  ado-erting  to  ih.>  Long-tailed  Tit  and  the  Goldem- 
Crested  “  Wren  ”  (properly  Gold  Crest — as  it  does  not  belong  te 
the  Wren  genus),  naturally  my  mind  reverted  to  our  familiar 
common  Wren  (Troglodytes  parvulus  europaeus  or  Amlgaris) — and 
as  the  feAV  obseiwations  Avhicli  appeared  in  the  Journal  anent  the 
former  seemed  to  elicit  some  little  interest,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
a  feAV  remarks  regarding  what  is  also  popularly  knoAA-n  as  the 
“Jenny  Wren,”  “Dicky  Wren,”  and  “Kitty  Wren,”  in  many 
parts  of  the  countrv'-  Its  principal  habitat  are  bushes  and  Thorn 
hedges.  It  sometimes  ascends  trees  similar  in  manner  to  that  of 
the  Tree-Creeper.  It  utters  a  SAveet,  and,  for  so  small  a  bird,  a 
loud  song  whilst  flitting  from  bush  to  bush  AA-ith  Yery  rapid  motion 
of  the  Avings.  Its  nest,  AA-hich  much  resembles  in  shape  that  of 
its  namesake,  the  Golden-Cre.sted  Wren,  is  different  in  texture 
from  its  not  using  the  grey  lichen  found  on  the  boles  of  trees. 
The  nest  is  comparatively  large,  oval,  and  domed  above,  with  a 
small  opening  in  the  side,  and  AA'hen  built  in  a  tree  or  shrub,  the 
superstructure  is  generally  composed  of  green-coloured  moss. 
Sometimes  the  nest  is  built  again.st  the  side  of  a  moss-covered 
tree,  and  not  unfrequently  placed  under  the  thatch  of  a  building. 
Bits  of  thatch  are  then  intermixed  with  moss,  evidently  with  the 
vicAV  of  avoiding  detection.  The  breeding  nest  is  lined  Avith  soft 
feathers,  and  contains  from  six  to  eight  eggs. 

The  male  is  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  towards  the 
female  during  incubation  in  supplying  her  Avith  food.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  Common  Wren  is  to  build  tAvo  nests  the  same 
season,  and  one  of  them  is  commonly  called  the  cock’s,  or  bachelor 
Wren’s  nest,  and  Avhich,  though  built  of  the  same  material,  is 
unlined.  It  is  a  common  traditionary  persuasion  that  the  male 
)  is  the  sole  tenant  of  this  nest  as  a  domicile  for  nocturnal  rest, 
during  the  season  of  incubation  :  also  a  Avinter  resort  for  the  cock 
I  and  hen  together,  and  this  is  a  faot.  as  proAmd  by  the  Avriter.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  cock’s  nest  is  to 
,  draw  attention  from  the  breeding  nest,  and  further,  that  as  two 
]  broods  are  produced  in  the  season,  the  cock’s  ne.st  is  utilised  by 
I  the  first  brood  of  the  young  birds  for  feed  ng  purposes  when  fit 
'  to  fly  :  but  this  latter  .supposition  I  cannot  vouch  for  personally. 
The  cock’s  nest  is  generally  built  in  a  more  exposed  situation  than 
the  breeding  nest,  doubtless  Avith  the  object  of  drawing  attention 
from  the  latter  habitation.  The  .same  peculiarity  is  observable  in 
the  habits  of  the  squirrel.  The  form  of  the  squirrel’s  nest, 
except  AA'hen  built  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  is  precisely  the  .same,.. 
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and  probably  bnilt  with  the  same  intention.  Curiously,  too,  the 
Magpie  builds  two  separate  nests,  which  are  also  dome-shaped, 
and  generally  composed  of  Thorn  twigs,  cemented  Avith  clay,  and 
lined  Avith  fine  roots  and  dried  grass. 

I  am  especially  interested  AA’ith  the  existence  of  a  pair  of 
Magpies’  nests,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  AA’here  I 
am  Avriting  these  notes.  They  AA’ere  built  last  season  a  fcAA’  yards 
apart  in  a  Beech  tree,  adjoining  each  other,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  public  higlxAA’ay.  The  breeding  nest  appears  to 
be  someAA’hat  larger  than  the  cock’s  nest.  Referring,  however,  to 
the  nesting  habits  of  the  Wren,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
That  Avhen  on  a  visit  to  the  Oxford  Botanical  Gardens  I  Avas 
shoAvn  a  Wren’s  nest  containing  eggs,  but,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
in  a  thicket  of  the  branches  of  a  pillar  trained  Habrothamnus 
elegans  in  one  of  the  greenhouses.  My  conductor  informed  me 
that  the  parents  did  not  exhibit  the  least  fear  of  the  attendants 
or  A'isitors,  and  that  ingress  and  egress  Avas  made  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  glass  roof  of  the  house,  near  at  hand,  and  built  in  a 
bush  outside  was  the  cock’s  nest  (it  could  hardly  be  called  a 
^‘bachelor’s”  nest),  constructed  with  green  moss,  and  unlined, 
and  in  AA’hich  the  bird  was  observed  to  roost  at  night. 

The  hunting  of  the  Wren  is  an  ancient  custom  on  St.  Stephen’s 
Day  or  Christmas  Day,  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland ;  a 
■similar  custom  obtained  on  other  days  in  other  localities.  Its 
origin  is  said  to  be  unknoAxm.  One  popular  legend,  hoAvever, 
Avhich  I  knew  in  my  boyhood  home  in  South  WarAvickshire,  Avas 
to  the  effect  that  AAdien  the  Danes  invaded  this  country  they 
were  betrayed  Avhen  asleep  by  the  Wrens,  Avho,  beating  Avith  their 
bills  on  the  drums  of  the  enemy,  awoke  the  Saxon  sentinels,  and 
cons-’quently  eternal  vengeance  was  vowed  against  the  Wren 
tamily ;  hence  the  annual  hunting  custom.  There  may  be  other 
traditions  of  a  similar  character  connected  with  the  “hunting  of 
the  Wren.” — William  Gaedinek,  Harborne,  Staffs. 


Beckenham  Gardeners’  Society. 


On  Friday  eA^ening,  Feb.  28,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  and  Sons  (avIio  make  a  speciality  of  the  Caladium),  their 
able  groAver,  Mr.  R.  Bastin,  read  a  very  practical  paper  on  the 
-culture  of  these  beautiful  summer  occupants  of  the  stove.  For 
many  of  the  present-day  varieties  Ave  are  indebted  to  the  skill  of 
the  late  Mens.  A.  Bleu,  a  French  chemist,  and  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bause,  Avho  raised  some  golden  varieties,  and  which,  as  stated 
by  the  essayist,  Avere  too  delicate  to  stand  the  strong  sunshine  to 
the  extent  that  the  red  varieties  would  do,  and  to  their  benefit. 
A  Mr.  Letts  is  noAV  hybridising  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Rio  (?) 
•centre,  and  from  that  source  splendid  varieties  are  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Bastin  dealt  Avith  propagation,  and  gave  some  valuable  hints, 
some  of  which  Avere  new  to  his  hearers.  A  good  bottom  heat  Avas 
recommended,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture,  the  temperature  Avith 
sun  heat  might  rise  to  95deg  or  lOOdeg.  Good  loam,  leaf  soil, 
peat,  sphagnum  moss,  charcoal,  and  sand  to  form  rather  a  spongy 
mass,  AA'as  stated  by  Mr.  Bastin  to  give  capital  results.  The 
plants,  Avhen  AA'ell  rooted,  to  be  kept  up  to  their  work  by  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  made  by  placing  a  quantity  of  sheep 
manure  and  soot  in  a  bag  and  then  immersing  in  a  tub  of  Avater. 
For  resting  the  roots  a  temperature  of  not  loAA’er  than  GOdeg 
would  be  found  suitable.  A  good  discussion  took  place,  after 
which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  AA^as  accorded  Mr.  Bastin  for  his 
excellent  paper,  the  meeting  requesting  Mr.  Webster  (librarian) 
"to  convey  their  be.st  thanks  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons. 

- - 


Freesias  from  Bitterne. 

Accompanying  the  following  letter  came  a  delightful  boxful 
•of  Freesia  blooms  (F.  refracta  alba)  the  racemes  bearing  nine  and 
ten  beautiful  and  odorous  floAvers  apiece.  The  Silver  Wattle  or 
Mimosa  (Acacia  dealbata)  Avas  most  effective  among  the  Avhite 
Freesias.'  Thus: — “I  am  sending  you  a  fcAv  blooms  of  Freesia 
just  to  scent  your  office.  I  am  doing  it  more  to  oblige  a  feAv  of 
my  gardener  friends  than  anything  :  they  have  been  urging  me 
for  a  long  time  to  send  you  a  feAV  blooms  for  inspection.  I  have 
had  a  very  nice  lot  ever  since  Cliristmas.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  had  better,  although  I  usually  have  some  good  ones,  and 
last  season  I  was  aAA^arded  tAvo  Certificates  for  Freesias  ;  but  these 
particular  friends  of  mine  (mostly  Journal  reader.s)  have  been 
trying  to  get  some  sent  to  you,  as  they  seem  to  think  a  feAv  notes 
on  my  treatment  Avould  be  useful  to  readers.  I  make  no  secret 
of  the  treatment  I  give  them,  but  if  it  Avill,  in  your  estimation, 
after  seeing  a  few  of  the  floAA'ers,  be  useful  to  readers,  I  Avill  try 
at  a  future  date  to  give  my  cultural  experience. — A.  W.  T.” 

[By  all  means  let  others  have  the  benefit  of  a  note  on  your 
successful  mode  of  treatment. — Ed.] 


Cactus  Dahlias. 


Either  in  a  cut  .state  or  for  garden  decoration  the  Cactus  type 
of  Dahlia  is  the  more  useful,  and  therefore  the  more  popular. 
The  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  making  a  selection  of  A-arieties  is  to 
include  only  those  that  are  free  floAvering,  and  Avhich  carry  their 
blossoms  Avell  above  the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  groAving  for  exhi¬ 
bition  this  does  not  matter  so  much ;  in  that  case  it  is  quality  of 
floAver  indiAndually  that  is  of  the  most  importance.  Noav  is  a  good 
time  to  set  about  the  raising  of  a  stock  of  plants  for  the  coming 
season’s  display.  If  any  old  roots  are  in  stock  of  desirable  sorts 
they  should  be  introduced  into  a  slight  Avarmth  to  induce  them 
to  throAV  up  sucker-like  shoots.  These,  taken  off  Avith  a  slight 
heel,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil,  plunging  the  pots 
in  a  moist  bottom  heat,  Avill  quickly  make  roots,  and  groAv  into 
stocky  plants  if  .shifted  on  into  larger  pots,  giA’ing  them  cool 
treatment  after  they  are  established  in  the  fresh  soil  to  induce  a 
stocky  groAvth. 

The  old  roots  can  be  laid  upon  a  stage.  Cucumber  bed,  or 
placed  in  boxes  in  a  light  position  in  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  GOdeg  to  induce  them  to  makoAUgorousgroAvth.  The  stations 
or  sites  Avhere  the  plants  are  to  groAV  is  an  important  point  in 
culture.  The  plants  cannot  have  too  much  exposure  to  sun  and 
air ;  any  shade  from  overhanging  trees  is  fatal  to  success.  Deeply 
dug  and  Avell-manured  soil  is  important.  The  plants  should  not 
have  less  than  4ft  of  space ;  more  Avould  be  better.  Dig  or  trench 
the  soil  2ft  deep,  adding  half-decayed  manure  freely.  If  the 
stations  are  prepared  one  or  tAvo  months  before  planting  time,  in 
May  or  the  early  part  of  June,  so  much  the  better.  After  the 
plants  are  thoroughly  prepared  by  hardening  gradually  to 
exposure,  and  safely  protected  after  planting  for  a  foAV  nights 
from  cold,  but  little  else  is  required  in  cultivation.  Stake  the 
shoots  securely  that  they  do  not  snap  off  by  strong  Avind,  and  do 
not  overcroAvd  them.  From  four  to  six  main  shoots  to  each  plant 
is  sufficient ;  more  Avill  croAvd  each  other,  and  not  to  advantage 
either. 

Cut  aAAmy  all  small  useless  groAvth  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  concen¬ 
trating  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  the  selected  branches. 
Abundance  of  water  to  the  roots  is  an  adA^antage  during  dry 
Aveather  to  maintain  them  in  active  groAvth  ;  liquid  manure  also 
is  a  valuable  stimulant,  and  so  is  mulching  of  half-decayed  manure 
spread  over  the  ground  to  arrest  moisture  during  a  spell  of  di-y 
Aveather. 

The  folloAving  are  desirable  varieties,  embracing  neAv  anc^ 
choice  older  sorts.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  (West)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  noAv  Amrieties,  having  recehmd  official  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  as  Avell  as  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  'the  colour  is  pleasing — scarlet  edged  Avith  cream  and 
heavily  tipped  Avith  Avhite.  The  habit  of  groAvth  is  erect,  the 
blooms  shoAving  well  above  the  foliage.  Arab  (Keynes),  rich 
velvety  maroon,  florets  long,  narroAv,  and  neatly  arranged, 
xturoi'a  (Mortimer),  rosy  salmon,  petals  pointed,  a  good  centre. 

Aunt  Chloe  (StredAvick)  is  an  imnrovement  on  Kncle  Tom, 
having  finer  petals  of  a  deep  glossy  black  colour.  Clai'ence  Webb 
(Keynes),  bronzy  red,  Avith  a  base  of  golden  yelloAv;  the  long 
reflexing  florets  curl  slightly  at  tlie  tip. 

John  Burns  (Mortimer)  is  an  advance  upon  the  popular  A-ariety 
Charles  Woodbridge  ;  the  pointed  petals  are  deep  crimson  ;  a  good 
exhibition  variety.  Lottie  Dean  (Burrell),  pale  amber-buff,  tinted 
at  the  edges;  an  effectKe  A-ariety  in  any  AA’ay.  Miss  Winchester 
is  a  variety  much  required;  the  coral-pink  colour  is  effective;  in 
Iiabit  it  is  erect  and  free  flowering. 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (Burrell)  is  perhaps  the  best  yelloAV 
Cactus  Dahlia  at  present  in  existence,  its  constancy  of  flowering 
rendering  it  valuable  ;  the  long  narroAV  petals  slightly  incurve. 

Spotless  Queen  (West)  is  a  distinct  advance  in  white-floAvered 
A^arieties  ;  under  any  conditions  its  purity  of  colour  is  preserved  ; 
the  blooms  are  of  the  true  Cactus  type,  AA’liile  in  habit  qf  growth 
and  freedom  of  fioAveiing  little  is  to  be  desired  that  this  variety 
does  not  possess. 

Richard  Dean  (Stredwick),  Amrmilion  scarlet  Avith  di.stinct 
Avhite  tips ;  a  striking  novelty.  Spitfire  (Mortimer),  a  bright 
gloAAung  scarlet,  AA’ith  long  claAA’-like  petals;  the  blooms  are 
carried  avcII  above  the  foliage.  Florence  (StredAvick)  is  a  pretty 
shade  of  yelloAvish  orange;  the  pointed  petals  are  neatly 
arranged.  The  aboA'e  tAveh^e  are  noA’elties  of  the  present  year. 

The  under-mentioned  are  older,  yet  A’aluable  sorts.  Herbert 
Mortimer,  a  narroAV  petalled  A’ariety,  bright  cherry-red  AA’ith  an 
orange  shade  at  the  base. 

J.  W.  Wilkinson,  bright  crimson,  shaded  blue.  Major  Hobbs 
is  a  good  exhibition  A-ariety ;  a  clear  rose  colour.  Venus  belongs 
to  the  small  floAvered  section;  on  that  account  it  is  valuable  for 
Avreath  making  ;  the  floAvers  are  neatly  formed  and  pure  Avhite. 

Captain  Dreyfus,  dark  A'elvety  maroon.  Mrs.  J.  J.  CroAve, 
clear  yelloAV,  long  narroAv  petals.  Starfish,  coral  red,  free  floArer- 
ing.  Magnificent,  rosy  salmon.  Matchless,  deep  A’elvety 
maroon.  Dr.  Nansen,  bright  scarlet.  Beatrice,  pale  rose;  very 
effectiA’e.  Ranji,  deep  maroon. — E.  Molyxeux. 
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Societies. 

The  Scientific  Committee  (R.H.S).  February  25. 


Present:  A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Messrs.  Saunders,  Douglas,  Bennett-Poe,  Odell,  Chapman, 
Hooper,  Holmes,  Nicholson,  Worsdell,  Boulger,  Bowles, 
Carruthers  (visitor),  Drs.  Muller,  Rendle,  Cooke,  and  Masters. 

Diseased  Leaves  of  Odontoglossum. — Mr.  Chapman  showed 
leaves  showing  discoloration  and  shrivelling  of  the  leaf-tips, 
attributable  to  excessive  moisture  and  unfavourable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was  no  trace  of  fungus. 

Alleged  Hybrid  between  Pea  and  Dwarf  Bean. — Dr.  Masters 
showed,  on  behalf  of  Mr  Smith,  a  Pea-like  seed  raised,  as  was 
stated,  between  a  dwarf  Bean  and  one  of  the  culinary  Peas.  The 
seeds  of  the  Blean-parent  were  shown,  in  the  form  of  small, 
flattened,  kidney-shaped  seeds,  of  a  shining  chestnut  colour. 
The  supposed  hyjbrid  seed  resembled  a  smooth,  round  Pea  in  size, 
form,  and  colour.  As  there  was  only  one  seed  available,  no 
minute  examination  was  m^de,  but  the  seed  was  forwarded  to 
Chiswick  to  be  grown  and  reported  on. 

Narcissus  poeticus  var  ornatus. — Mr.  Jenkins  sent  flowers  of 
this  variety  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  coloured  edge  of  the 
corona  was  eaten  off  by  slugs,  leaving  the  yellow  cup  untouched. 
Whether  the  slugs  are  attracted  by  the  reddish  colour  of  the  rim 
of  the  corona,  or  by  some  other  inducement,  is  a  matter  for 
investigation. 

Gnaur  on  Pavia  sp.— From  the  Botanic  Garden,  Bath,  came  a 
globular  woody  excrescence  crowded  with  buds  and  contracted 
shoots.  The  tree  is  reported  to  bear  very  numerous  such  growths, 
from  some  of  which  the  flowers  protrude,  so  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  at  that  period  peculiar  and  attractive.  It  was  suggested 
that  these  outgrowths  might  be  the  result  of  the  irritation  set  up 
by  mites  or  by  fungus  (Exoascus). 

Gnaur  on  Allamanda. — A  similar  production  on  the  branch 
of  an  Allamanda  was  shown,  but  in  this  case  there  were  no  buds 
or  shoots.  It  was  suggested  that  the  irritation  occasioned  by 
ants  was  competent  to  induce  such  growths. 

Diseased  Leaves. — Miss  Dryden  sent  various  leaves,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — (1)  Violet  leaves.  These  were  affected  with  red  spider 
and  thrips,  for  which  the  application  of  tobacco  water  and  soft- 
soap  as  a  wash  was  recommended.  (2)  Leaves  of  bulbous  plant 
from  Burmah.  These  were  marked  by  red  streaks,  and  ultimately 
by  the  decay  and  shrivelling  of  the  tip  of  the  leaf.  The  appear¬ 
ances  were  such  as  are  occasioned  by  thrip,  for  which  fumigation 
with  tobacco  or  XL  All  is,  very  effectual.  (3)  Pelargonium  leaves 
discoloured  and  shrivelled.  No  insect  or  fungus  could  be  found 
on  these  leaves,  the  condition  of  which  was  attributed  to  un¬ 
favourable  conditions  of  light,  temperature,  moisture,  or  all 
combined. 

Cyclamen  Flowers,  Synantliy  in. — Mr.  J.  S.  Davis  sent  flowers 
of  C.vclamen  more  or  less  united  one  to  another,  and  with  leaves 
developed  on  the  flower-stalk.  Although  the  appearances  are  far 
from  uncommon,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  definite  cause  for  their 
production. 

Fasciated  Holly.- — Mr.  Morley,  Southborough,  sent  a  specimen 
of  this  malformation,  due  to  excessive  growth.  It  presented  no 
special  peculiarities. 

Bacteriosis  in  Carnations. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  on 
some  specimens  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  :  — “  The  Carnation 
leaves  sent  to  the  last  meeting  are  undoubtedly  affected  by  the 
disease  described  as  Bacteriosis.  The  appearance  of  the  leaves 
is  strikingly  like  that  figured  in  the  “  D.S.A.  Exp.  Sta.  Purdue,” 
March,  1896,  and  the  minute  organisms,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  similar.  The  name  given  to  the  parasite  is  Bacterium 
Dianthi.  The  disease  is  said  to  enter  the  plants  chiefly  through 
the  puncture  of  aphides,  and  the  suggestions  made  are  that  the 
plants  may  be  kept  essentially  free  from  the  disease  by  keeping 
the  foliage  dry,  and  preventing  the  presence  of  aphides.  Over¬ 
head  spraying  should  only  be  done  occasionally  on  bright  days, 
with  w’ater  containing  a  small  amount  of  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate.” 

Germination  of  the  Seeds  of  Grinum  and  other  Amaryllids. — 
Mr.  Worsley  contributed  a  paper  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
Mr.  Worsley  contends  that  the  structure  usually  considered  a 
cotyledon  is  not  truly  so  named,  for  it  has  no  counterpart  among 
dicotyledons,  and  it  does  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  cotyledon. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Worsley  thinks  that  “in  comparative  anatomy, 
function  is  a  safer  guide  than  locality.” 

New  Species  of  Hippeastrum. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  Hippe- 
astrum  Kromeri.  This  unrecorded  species  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kromer,  of  the  Roraima  Nurseries,  W.  Croydon,  who  both 
presented  Mr.  W.  with  a  bulb,  and  sent  flowers  of  other 
not  showing  any  divergence.  It  was  gathered  in  the  highlands 
of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rio  Sao  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Rutilum- 
Reginse  group,  and  the  epiphytal  group  inhabiting  the  Organ 
Mountains.  It  seems  nearest  akin,  geographically  and  generally, 
with  H.  correiensis  (Bury.  Hexand.,  9). 


Highgate  and  Dibtr.ct  (hnsanihemum. 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  last  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  presiding.  The  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed 
of,  seventeen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  schedule  for  the 
next  exhibition  was  completed,  special  prizes  being  accepted 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Mr.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Love ;  also  prizes  from 
the  following :  — the  Williams’  Memorial  large  silver  medal  from 
the  Williams’  Memorial  Trustees,  £5  from  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,, 
and  £5  from  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  for  twelve  Japanese- 
blooms,  novelties  of  1901-2,  or  novelties  not  in  commerce  (open 
to  all  comers).  Several  other  classes  were  added  to  the  schedule,, 
and  several  alterations  made  in  the  regulations. — ^W.  E.  Boyoe. 

'  Bolton  Horiicultural  and  Chrysanthemum. 

The  adjourned  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  11,  1902.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement 
of  the  accounts  for  the  past  year: — Total  expenditure, 
£303  3s.  lOd. ;  total  receipts,  228  3s.  Id. ;  showing  a  net  loss  of 
£75  Os.  9d.  on  the  year’s  working.  This  loss  was  chiefly  attri- 
buted  to  the  bad  state  of  the  weather  on  the  show  days,  and  the 
additional  expenditure,  over  previous  years,  incurred,  by  the 
show  being  held  in  the  Drill  Hall.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  retiring  president,  Thomas  Walker,  Esq.,  be  asked  to. 
accept  the  presidency  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Smith  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman,  Mr.  Shone  was  re-elected  treasurer,  Mr.  H. 
Makin  was  elected  secretary,  and  Messrs.  Mather  and  Hay  the- 
auditors.  Half  of  the  committee  were  also  elected.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  secretary  of  this  society  be  elected  at  its  annual 
general  meeting. 

Chester  Paxton 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday, 
Mr.  John  Weaver,  the  president  for  the  year,  read  an  interesting- 
and  instructive  paper  on  “  Stove  Plants.”  Mr.  Weaver  has  for- 
several  years  been  a  successful  cultivator  of  these,  his  collections 
of  them  at  the  local  horticultural  shows  generally  taking  first 
place.  In  the  course  of  his  paper,  he  dealt  chiefly  with  the- 
ornamental-foliaged  plants  grown  in  stoves,  and  made  special 
reference  to  the  many  varieties  of  Crotons  and  Caladiums.  His 
cultural  details  of  these  were  of  particular  interest,  especially  to 
practical  gardeners,  and  by  the  aid  of  specimens  he  was  able  t» 
show  to  the  audience  the  best  varieties  to  grow.  Mr.  Weaver- 
also  gave  the  result  of  his  experience  with  regard  to  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  insect  pests,  especially  scale  and  mealy  bug,  the 
houses  under  his  care  having  been  free  from  the  latter  for  several 
years.  Mr.  Joseph  Ryder,  who  presided,  and  others,  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Weaver 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Birmingham  Gardene’-s'  A^socialion. 

“  Some  Diseases  of  Plant  Life  ”  was  the  subject  disquisitioned 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  Reginald  Buffer,  University,  Birmingham,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association.  The 
president.  Professor  W.  Hillhouse,  P.L.S.,  remarked  that  he 
experienced  additional  pleasure  in  introducing  the  learned  lec¬ 
turer  to  the  meeting  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  formerly 
a  pupil  of  his  own  at  the  University,  and  had  also  since  studied 
for  several  years  vegetable  physiology,  pathology,  and  other 
cognate  sciences  in  Germany.  The  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
with  rapt  attention,  was  treated  upon  a  most  lucid  and  attractive 
manner,  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  preserved  specimens. 
The  subject  matter  was  confined  principally  to  the  Potato  disease- 
and  the  “  club-root  ”  affecting  members  of  the  Brassicas  and  other 
Cruciferous  plants.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  several 
questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered,  w’hile  consider¬ 
able  valuable  information  was  elicited  from  two  or  three  of  the 
speakers  regarding  antidotes  for  the  suppression  of  the  diseases 
under  notice,  such  as  the  Tomato  diseases;  and  the  Vine  disease 
(Phylloxera  devastatrix)  was  also  adverted  to.  A  cultural  certi¬ 
ficate  of  merit  was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Dedicott,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  H.  Wiggin,  Esq.,  Griffin  Hill  House,  Sellyoak,  for 
an  attractive  display  of  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  other 
bulbs  grown  in  bowls  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  fibre  has  served 
the  purpose  for  three  seasons.  The  exhibit  included  Cycla¬ 
mens  and  a  small  collection  of  sound,  moderate-sized  Onions  and 
extra  fine  Shallots  as  examples  grown  in  the  district.  Mr. 
Dedicott  remarked  that  during  this  season  considerable  com¬ 
plaint  had  exi.sted  regarding  commercial  Onions  being  found 
diseased  (black)  in  central  portion  of  the  bulb,  whereas  those- 
grown  by  himself  were  perfectly  sound. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hull. — Farm  Seeds. 
Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington. — Farm  Seeds. 
Little  &  Ballantine,  Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 
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Plans  for  a  Rose  Garden. 


The  plans  shown  on  this  page  are  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  20ft  to  an  inch.  That  Rose  beds 
should  contain  nothing  but  Roses  all  will 
agree  who  are  aware  what  a  gross  feeder  the 
Rose  is.  Of  the  two  plans  given,  the  lower 
one  is  undoubtedly  the  more  beautiful  and, 
perhaps,  also  the  more  convenient  for  allow¬ 
ing  of  work  among  the  Roses.  By  way  of 
variety,  a  few  of  the  beds  might  well  be 
devoted  to  dwarf  shrubs.  The  Rose  garden 
may  be  surrounded  with  Rhododendrons  or 
shrubberies,  in  which,  of  course,  the  dwarfer 
subjects  would  most  fittingly  be  chosen. 
Relief  and  shelter  would  both  be  attained  by 
this  encircling  belt.  Or  part  of  the  enclosing 
boundary  might  very  properly  be  formed  of  a 
large  rootery,  the  composing  stumps  and 
faggots  of  which  might  be  smothered  over 
with  Wichuriana  and  Rambler  Roses.  The 
formal  garden  would  thus  merge  into  the 
informal,  and  add  to  the  charm  as  a  whole. 
The  plans  adapt  themselves  to  many  varied 
situations,  and  save  for  their  central 
features,  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  different  conformations.  References 
to  each  plan  are  furnished  underneath. 


Notes  on  Violets. 


The  Association  of  the  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Binfield,  held  a  record  meeting  at  St.  John’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  February  27, 
when  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  delivered  his  lecture  on  the  Violet, 
and  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 


enjoyable  evenings  this  society  has  ever  held. 
For  this  lecture  the  Bristol  amateurs  were 
invited  to  attend,  and  received  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  from  their  professional  brethren,  and 
it  need  hardly  be  said  the  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  House  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  That 
Mr.  House  has  made  a  special  study  of  tiie 
Sweet  Violet  cannot  be  denied.  The  Violet, 
Mr.  House  remarked,  was  deservedly  one  of 
the  ever  popular  flowers  of  the  age.  Many 
people  are  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  deep  secret  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
this  gem  of  the  garden,  which  he  admitted, 
but  which  he  said  was  that  of  “  painstaking  ” 
in  every  detail,  and  in  doing  everything  need¬ 
ful  well.  A  clear  atmosphere,  suitable  soil 
(which  Mr.  House  described),  and  an  open 
position  are  the  essential  conditions,  and  pro¬ 
viding  all  these  were  complied  with,  no  one 
need  hesitate  in  growing  the  Violet.  He 
recommended  propagation  by  runners,  put 
in  during  autumn  in  sandy  soil,  covered  with 
a  frame,  and  partly  shaded  during  the  first 
few  days,  and,  if  possible,  facing  south. 

Plant  the  roots  out  about  the  third  week 
of  April,  firming  the  soil  round  them,  and 
keeping  well  watered  during  the  summer 
months.  The  best  varieties  are  La  France, 
Princess  of  Wales,  California,  and  Marie 
Louise.  The  best  time  for  gathering  the 
blooms  is  in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening.  The  lecturer  described  several  of 
the  insect  pests  and  diseases  which  the  Violet 
is  subject  to,  as  also  means  for  prevention 
and  eradication.  A  good  discussion  followed, 
and  Mr.  House  was  asked  several  questions, 
to  which  he  carefully  replied,  giving  many 
useful  hints  for  successful  cultivation  of  this 
floral  gem.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Machon, 
President  of  the  Amateurs’  Association, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Groves,  Secretary  of  the 
Gardeners’  Association,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  House  for  his  most 
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;ab]e  and  interesting  lectnre.  Prizes  for  two  gentlemen’s  button¬ 
holes  and  a  ladies’  spray,  were  awarded: — 1st,  Mr.  A.  Baker 
'(gardener,  Mr.  Orchai’d) ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  C.  Godwin  (gardener,  Mr. 
AlcCullocli) ;  8rd,  Mr.  H.  Kitley ;  the  prizes  being  given  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Winslade.  Certificates  of  Merit  went  to  Mr. 
G.  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White),  for  Platyclinis  glumacea;  Mr. 
G.  B.  James  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke),  for  two  Cyclamen  ;  Mr. 
C.  Bruce  Coles  (Mr.  Lee,  gardener),  for  Dendrobium  nobile ; 
Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  for  a  collection  of  cut  specimens 
of  evergreen  shrubs  and  Conifers;  and  to  Messrs.  Garaway  and 
Co.  for  a  new  double  flowering  Peach. — H.  K. 


rr^v 


‘The  March  Moth. 

The  March  Moth  (Anisopteryx  sescularia)  is  called  Geometra 
by  some  naturalists.  It  appears  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  females  are  wingless,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  drawing ; 
but  the  males  have  wings,  and 
measure  nearly  l^n  across  them, 
when  fully  opened.  The  fore 
wings  are  pale,  glossy,  ashy-brown, 
with  a  central,  broad,  slightly 
dusky  band  across  them,  edged 
outwardly  with  a  white  toothed 
line,  and  an  obi  que  broAvn  line  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  tip  of  the  wing 
from  the  outer  angle  of  the  band 
next  to  it.  The  hind  wings  are 
paler  than  the  fore  vungs,  Avith  a 
dusky  central  dot,  and  indistinct 
bands.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaAms  of  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
Plum,  Elm,  Oak,  HavAhorn,  and  other  trees:  it  is  green,  Avith 
pale  lines  lengtliAvise  of  the  body.  It  is  to  be  found  in  June. 
Infested  shoots  may  be  cut  off ;  or  spraying  can  be  practised. 


INIatich  Moth. 


An  ibservtr's  Notes. 


Under  this  liea  ing  there  are  many  short  interesting  notes  oi*r 

readers  might  send. 


Fri.  7 
Sat.  8 
Sun.  9 
Mon.  10 
Tu.  11 
Wed.  12 
Thrs.  13 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day 


March  7-13. 

Frog  croaks. 

Gossamer  floats. 

Brimstone  Butterfly  appears. 
Creeper’s  Spring-note  heard. 
Peaeli  blooms. 

Peacock  screams. 

Plum  linds  breaking. 


Ever-blooming  Rose. 
Petticoat  Daffodil. 
Three-leaved  ChickAveed. 
Cornish  Heath. 

Spring  Bulboeodium. 
Pansy. 

Mountain  Soldanella. 


The  honey  bees  Avere  seen  Amry  busy  A'isiting  Crocuses,  Arabis, 
Ac.,  on  Saturday,  March  1.  The  date  Avhen  first  seen  last  year 
was  March  12.  Iris  stylosa  and  Iris  reticulata  are  in  bloom  out 
of  doors  here. — C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

On  Friday,  February  28,  a  small  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly. 
On  Saturday,  March  1,  Brimstone  Butterfly  (a  fine  specimen). 
One  of  the  first  heralds  of  spring.  My  house  faces  south.  The 
above  Avere  flitting  about  in  front  on  the  dates  named. — Alice 
Baker,  Petersfield,  Hants. 

Phenomena  of  the  Season. 

Some  of  our  readers,  upon  seeing  the  statement  above,  that 
the  gossamer  floats  this  month,  may  remark  that  autumn  is  the 
season  for  its  appearing ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  autumn 
gossamer  is  most  abundant ;  but  it  is  to  be  seen  gliding  aAvay  upon 
the  air  in  this  month  also.  It  is  so  characteristic  of  autumn’s 
arrival,  that  in  Germany  they  poetically  call  it  “the  departing 
summer.”  It  is  curious  to  think  that  even  men  of  science,  in 
bygone  years,  have  thought  the  gossamer  to  be  “  scorched  deAv  ;  ” 
or,  that  “  those  great  white  clouds  AA'hich  appear  in  summer  may 
be  of  the  same  substance.”  Passing  by  these  and  other  errors, 
Ave  Avill  state,  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
acquainted  Avith  the  fact,  that  the  gossamer  is  voluntarily  dartecl 
forth  by  a  particular  spider  (Aranea  obtextrix),  for  the  purpose 
of  being  borne  by  it  speedily  aloft,  and  to  a  distance.  Myriads  of 
these  little  voyagers  in  the  air  have  been  taken  during  their 
passage ;  and  many  naturalists  haA^e  seen  them  tliroAA’  themselves 
upon  their  backs,  “  spread  their  light  sails,”  and  pass  aAA'ay.  We 
may  also  observe,  in  explanation  of  the  “  Peacock’s  scream  ”  Ave 
have  mentioned,  that  this  does  not  refer  to  its  ordinary  cry,  but, 
as  Mr.  Jenyns  observes,  to  a  peculiar  note  uttered  only  liy  the 
male  bird,  at  this  time  of  pairing,  and  AAdiich  note,  or  scream,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  first  warm  weather  occurring  in  early 
spring. 


Rearing  Queens. 

Unfortunately  for  some  bee-keepers  their  knoAvledge  regard¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  changing  or  reneAving  queens  is  distress¬ 
ingly  deficient,  and  the  result  is  that  the  quantity  of  surplus 
gathered  by  their  stocks  is  A'ariable  and  uncertain,  and  com¬ 
parison  Avith  that  Avhere  an  intelligent  system  of  reneAA'al  has 
been  instituted  is  unfavourable.  The  logical  deduction  is  that 
either  the  age,  fertility,  or  vigour  of  the  queen  is  responsible 
for  this  fluctuation.  It  is  Avell  knoAA'n  that  the  tendency  of  a 
stock  in  possession  of  a  young  queen  is  to  build  worker  comb, 
Avhich  will  iDoiAulate  the  hive  Avith  thousands  of  honey  gathering 
Avorkers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Avith  an  old  queen,  drone  comb  is 
built  in  every  conceivable  nook.  Noav  this  means  not  only  an 
increased  consumption  of  honey  and  an  incentiv'e  to  sAvarming, 
but  also  that  the  supply  of  workers  Avill  become  more  and  more 
inadequate,  and  frequently  such  queens,  through  disease  or 
injury,  become  drone  breeders  entirely,  and  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  income  they  are  a  cause  of  constant  loss  and  disapjDoint- 
ment.  Again,  characteristics,  disposition,  temperament,  and 
constitution  differ  in  bees  just  as  they  do  in  animals,  but 
apiarists  are  apparently  stolidly  indifferent  to  this-  fact.  That 
there  are  similar  distinctive  peculiarities  in  bees  does  not  appear 
to  strike  them,  and  in  eliminating  the  bad  traits  and  producing 
the  good  qualities  of  an  improved  strain  there  are  incalculable 
possibilities  of  future  success. 

Anyone  Avho  has  had  experience  will  readily  concede  that  some 
colonies  are  more  energetic  and  vigorous,  more  densely 
populated,  at  the  same  time  being  less  inclined  to  SAvarm,  and 
producing  more  and  better  quality  of  comb  honey.  These  A'aria- 
tions  depend  upon  the  strain  and  constitution  of  the  queen, 
influenced  by  the  drone  Avith  Avhich  she  mates.  If  queens  are 
raised  by  sAvarming  only,  all  the  true  principles  of  breeding  are 
violated.  If  this  be  doubted,  unerring  Nature’s  convincing  re¬ 
sults  Avill  soon  be  A'isible  in  occasional  deformities  and  impaired 
constitutions.  Moreover,  instead  of  subduing  and  stifling  the 
SAA'arming  instinct,  it  Avill  be  developed  by  this  practice  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  stock  may  eventually  become  worthless  for 
the  purpose  of  honey  gathering.  Nothing  can  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  here  than  the  Avords  of  Professor  Cheshire,  Avho  has 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  queens  should  be  reared  artificially 
if  we  Avish  to  diminish  the  inclination  to  SAA'arm.  It  is  Avell  for 
the  apathetic  to  consider  that,  under  the  present  system  of  stimu¬ 
lative  forcing  a  young  queen  Avill  deposit  as  many  as  three 
thousand  to  four  thousand  Avorker  eggs  per  day,  Avhich,  if  mani¬ 
pulated  in  a  rational  manner,  av.11  provide  a  iiractical  object  lesson' 
on  the  benefit  of  the  modern  system,  by  increas  ng  the  annual 
yield  of  honey  to  the  extent  of  501b  or  more  per  hive.  It  Avill 
be  recognised,  therefore,  that  success  in  bee-keeping  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  energy  and  fertility  of  the  queen,  and  also  that  the 
motives  of  economy  which  do  not  permit  the  expenditure  of  a 
foAv  shillings  for  a  queen  (which  might,  as  an  exiieriment,  cost 
pounds  to  produce)  to  supersede  one  which  is  old  and  Avorn-out, 
are  deplorably  short-sighted. 

HoAvever  deplorable  this  may  be  from  a  progressive  stand¬ 
point  it  is  still  more  lamentable  from  an  economical  point  of 
vicAV,  as  the  almost  inappreciable  expense  is  amply  compensated 
by  tire  increased  harvest,  greater  results  being  secured  from 
half  the  number  of  hives,  and,  as  previously  stated,  until  these 
facts  are  more  generally  recognised  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  an  annual  weeding  out  of  decrepit  queens  is  insisted  upon,  the 
maximum  of  honey  Avill  never  be  obtained  by  the  minimum 
of  labour  colonies  and  expense. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  while  tastes  differ  so  widely,  to  aAvard 
the  palm  for  supremacy  to  any  one  particular  kind  of  bee,  btit 
the  most  eminent  authorities  assure  us  that  there  is  no  satis¬ 
faction  in  Avorking  any  pure  strain,  and  that  a  judicious  cross  is 
insurpassable.  At  the  same  time  the  only  true  measure  by 
which  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed  must  be  based  on  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  has  actually  been  accomplished.  In  developing 
an  improAmd  strain  any  question  of  expense  should  be 
subordinated  to  the  supreme  object  of  securing  the  best  bee  for 
utility. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- - 

Great  Britain’s  Forests. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hanbury.  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into 
and  report  as  to  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of 
forestry  and  the  planting  and  management  of  Avoodlands  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  consider  Avhether  any  measures  might  Avith 
advantage  be  taken,  either  by  the  provision  of  further  educational 
facilities  or  otherwise,  for  their  promotion  and  encouragement. 
Mr.  Reginald  H.  Hooker,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
secretary  to  the  Committee. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PROTECTING  APRICOT  TREES.— Apricot  trees  are  among 
the  earliest  to  flower,  especially  when  situated  on  warm,  sunny 
walls.  It  is  all  the  better  for  the  trees  if  a  cold  period  prevails 
previous  to  and  at  this  time,  and  keeps  the  trees  back ;  but  when 
the  buds  commence  to  swell  rapidly,  and  the  flowers  to  op^, 
protection  is  necessai'y  to  avoid  the  expanded  flowers  having 
their  essential  organs  damaged  by  frost  or  otherwise.  The 
best  arrangement  for  protection  consists  of  a  coping  board  fixed 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  upon  which  protecting  material  can 
be  hung  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  drawn  on  one  side  when 
it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  it  in  position.  The  use  of  any  heavy, 
light-excluding  material  will  do  harm  if  not  removed  when  a 
favourable  time  permits  of  it.  It  may  be  used  on  sunny,  warm 
days  before  the  flowers  open  to  prevent  them  coming  along  too 
fast;  but  on  other  occasions  draw  on  one  side.  Pernianent  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  shape  of  several  thicknesses  of  netting  hung  in 
front  of,  but  not  touching,  the  trees  is  excellent,  as  it  does  not 
exclude  the  light  and  a  constant  circulation  of  air.  This  may 
remain  until  the  necessity  no  longer  exists  of  affording  any 
lirotection  whatever.  The  great  point  is  to  have  the  fixings  and 
materials  so  far  in  readiness  that  they  may  be  used  at  short 
notice  when  required. 


FILBERTS  AND  COB  NUTS.— The  leading  shoots  of  young 
plants  must  be  shortened  to  cause  side  growths  to  push,  and  any 
crowded  growths  thinned  out  entirely,  leaving  the  trees  or  bushes 
well  balanced.  Older  and  well  established  bushes  may  be 
pruned  when  the  female  buds  are  on  the  point  of  opening.  In 
pruning,  as  many  as  possible  of  these  should  be  left,  though 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  removing  crowded 
branches  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  ti’ees.  A  fair  number 
of  branches  must  be  left  containing  catkins,  the  pollen  on  these 
being  essential  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  pistillate  flowers.  The 
latter  are  easily  known  by  the  tufts  of  crimson  styles  protruding 
from  the  buds.  The  catkins  are  slender  and  drooping,  and  when 
fully  developed  have  a  pale  yellow  appearance,  the  ripe  pollen 
giving  it  this  character.  Should  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  catkins  on  any  of  the  trees,  cut  some  from  others 
and  hang  about.  Shake  the  catkms  when  dry  in  order  to  dis¬ 
tributed  he  pollen.  Overgrown  bushes  or  trees  may  be  shortened 
freely  back,  and  young  wmod  encouraged.  There  are  usually 
suitable  growths  near  the  base  which  will  take  the  place  of  old, 
worn-out  branches,  and  improve  the  bushes  in  shape  and  size. 
After  the  catkins  have  shed  all  the  pollen,  any  of  the  unnecessary 
parts  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  trees  relieved  of  much  un- 
necessai-y  wood. 

PLANTING  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS.— At  the 
present  time  the  planting  of  quite  small  trees  and  bushes,  either 
for  walls,  fences,  or  in  the  open,  may  be  cari-ied  out;  but  the 
sooner  the  work  can  be  done  the  better,  providing  the  soil  is 
in  a  suitable  condition.  Spring  planting  is  not  preferable  to 
autunm  planting,  but  it  is  necessary  sometimes,  and  with  care 
in  planting  healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  bushes,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  well.  See  that  the  ground  is 
well  prepared,  digging  deeply  and  manuring  freely.  As  a  good 
start  to  making  growth,  spread  among  the  roots  when  planting 
some  fresh  material,  laying  them  all  out  straight. _  Work  the 
soil  about  them  firmly,  and  afford  a  light  mulching  of  long 
manure. 


BLACKBERRIES  AND  LOGANBERRIES.— There  is  still 
time  to  plant  these  so  that  a  fair  start  may  be  made  during  the 
coming  season ;  but  no  fruit  should  be  allowed  to  be  bome.  The 
ground  should  be  dug  or  trenched  deeply,  adding  abundance  of 
manure,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  the  ground  too 
rich  for  those.  Secure  moderately  strong  suckers  having  a  nice 
lot  of  fibrous  roots;  in  fact,  roots  of  this  character  are  really  of 
more  importance  for  the  future  sxiccess  of  the  plants  than  strong 
stems  at  this  stage,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  them 
down  closely  for  securing  future  strong  growths.  These  will 
is.suo  from  the  base  of  the  present  stems,  and  if  the  root  action 
is  strong,  fine  growths  will  ensue  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
The  roots  may  be  planted  8ft  apart  in  rows  5ft  asunder,  and 
the  growths  can  be  trained  on_  wires  attached  to  posts  at  each 
end  of  rows.  After  plantmg  is  completed,  mulch  the  ground 
with  manure  of  a  light,  open  character.  Later  on  in  the  season 
it  may  bo  found  necessary  to  water  so  as  to  encourage  growth ; 
but  for  some  time  this  will  be  unnecessary,  especially  in  a  strong 
holding  soil.  Established  plants  of  these  may,  if  not  previously 
done,  receive  a  mulching  of  rich  manure. 


RASPBERRIES.  —  Cut  newly-planted  Raspberries  down  - 
closely  to  the  ground,  whether  they  were  planted  in  the  autumn 
or  have  only  recently  been  inserted.  Established  plantations  of 
Raspberries  w'hich  have  been  pruned  and  tied  up,  but  the  tips 
left  to  be  shortened  in  spring,  can  now  be  pruned  back  to  ripe 
wood.  A  liberal  mulching  of  rich  manure  is  appreciated  by 
Raspberries ;  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  replenish  the  autumn 
mulching  by  another  dressing  applied  now. 

STRAWBERRIES.— The  soil  about  the  roots  of  young  Straw¬ 
berries  should  be  made  fii'in  where  it  has  been  loosened  by  tlie 
frosts.  Where  it  is  intended  to  form  beds  of  Strawberries  this, 
spring  the  ground  must  forthwith  be  prepared,  digging  the  soil 
to  a  fair  depth,  moving  the  subsoil,  and  adding  decomposed 
manure  if  the  ground  should  be  poor  in  quality.  Make  the- 
ground  before  planting.— Lymington,  Hants. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.— The  earliest  forced 
are  taking  the  last  swelling  in  the  berries,  w'hich  they  do  best 
with  a  fair  amount  of  lateral  extension,  especially  above  the 
fruit;  but  Vines  in  pots  do  not  extend  much  when  fully 
cropped,  therefoi'e  little  pinching  will  be  required.  To  promote 
a  good  swelling  of  the  Grapes,  supply  liquid  manure  at  every 
watering,  not  making  the  soil  sodden,  for  that  commonly  results 
in  shanking,  but  allowing  it  to  become  fairly  dry,  then  afford  a 
thorough  supply.  Ventilate  at  70deg,  increasing  it  with  the  sun 
heat  to  85deg,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  maintain  it,  and  if 
with  an  advance  of  90deg  all  the  better.  The  beds,  paths,  and 
walls  may  be  sprinkled  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  water,  so 
as  to  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  continuing 
this  until  colouring  commences,  when  a  drier  condition  of  tlie 
atmosphere  will  be  more  favourable  to  good  colour  and  finish. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  VINES.— When  the 
berries  are  set  attention  must  be  given  to  thinning  directly  it 
can  be  seen  Avhich  have  been  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking  . 
the  lead  in  SAvelling.  Remove  badly  set  and  ill-shapen  clusters, 
striving  to  secure  a  crop  of  compact,  good  shaped,  well  furnished 
bunches,  properly  SAvelled  berries,  and  perfect  in  colour  and 
finisli.  AIIoav  laterals  to  extend  beyond  the  bunches  where  there 
is  room  for  the  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light ;  but  do  not 
encourage  growth  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pi’incipal  leaves. 
Attend  frequently  to  stopping,  for  the  alternate  checks  to  root 
action,  consequent  on  removing  large  amounts  of  groAvths, 
nullify  the  acceleration  of  their  formation,  and  are  attended  with 
bad  consequences  to  both  foliage  and  fruit.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  GOdeg  to  65deg,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  com¬ 
mencing  to  Amntilate  from  70deg,  and  keeping  through  the  day 
at  80deg  to  85deg  from  sun  heat,  closing  between  those  tem¬ 
peratures,  damping  at  the  time.  Afford  thorough  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  to  inside  borders  at  intervals  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moist,  healthy  condition,  supplying  the  liquid  after 
moistening  the  soil  with  Avater,  or  top-dress  Avitli  fertiliser  and 
AA'ash  in.  In  the  case  of  borders  of  open  material  or  limited 
areas,  mulch  with  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  SAveetened  short 
stable  manure.  If  this  is  quite  fresh  there  is  danger  of  tlie 
ammonia  oA'olved  prejudicially  affecting  the  foliage.  ^\void 
syringing  the  Grapes,  as,  hoAvever  clear  and  soft  the  Avater  may  be 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  sediment,  Avhich  may  not  appear 
until  the  fruit  ripens,  and  then  it  is  a  great  blemish  on  an 
otherAviso  well  finished  crop. 

VINES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YE.VR.— Commence  disbud¬ 
ding  as  soon  as  the  best  shoAvs  can  be  determined ;  but  it  is  wise 
to  let  this  be  plain,  as  any  scrutiny  of  the  points  of  the  shoots 
by  forcible  means  more  or  less  damages  the  groAvth.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  let  the  shoots  groAv  up  to  the  light,  alAA'ays  attending 
to  tying  in  time  to  prevent  the  points  touching  the  glass  and  in 
bringing  down  be  careful  not  to  snap  the  groAvth  at  the  bast*,  or 
cause  it  to  bi'eak  at  the  point  by  too  abrupt  depression,  .\11oav 
no  more  groAvth  to  remain  than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light, 
not  only  for  the  principal  leaves,  but  a  fair  amount  of  lateral 
groAvth.  Stopping  is  best  attended  to  Avhilst  the  groAvths  are 
forming,  the  leaf  at  the  stopping  joint  being  about  the  size  of  a 
halfpenny.  Allow  at  least  tAVO,  and,  if  possible,  three  or  four 
joints  beyond  the  bunch,  stopping  all  latei'als  beloAV  the  fruit  at 
the  first  joint,  or  they  may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the  two 
loAvest  Icxaves.  The  laterals  from  these  should  be  pinched  at  the 
first  leaf,  and  any  subsequent  growths  from  them  pinched  at 
every  leaf ;  but  thoso  on  a  level  AA'ith  or  above  the  fruit  may  be 
alloAA'ed  to  extend  as  space  permits,  always  stopping  eply  enough 
for  securing  subsequent  groAvth,  and  Avith  space  for  its  d^evelop- 
inent.  Wlicn  in  flower,  afford  a  night  temperature  of  Godeg  l() 
70deg,  Avith  80deg  to  8odeg  from  sun  heat,  Vines  set  the  fruit 
most  satisfactorilv  AA’hen  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  not  <’  ^ce.s- 
sive  during  the  floAvering  period;  but  an  over-dry  atmo.spheri' 
must  be  avoided.  Artificial  impregnation  is  desirable  _f(w  tli- 
shy-setting  varieties.  In  the  case  of  Afuscats  fertilisauon  is  a 
necessity, 'keeping  the  points  of  the  bunches  well  up  to  the  light  ; 
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indeed,  cross-fertilisation  is  desirable  in  all  cases,  being  attended 
with  _  the  best  results,  both  as  regards  setting  the  fruit,  its 
swelling,  and  perfecting. 

MIDSEASON  HOUSES. — The  Vines  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in 
August  and  September  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling  and  similar  type  must  be  started  at  once,  and  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  kept  at  50deg  by  night  and  55deg  in  the  daytime  from 
hre  heat,  with  65deg  from  sun  heat,  they  will  break  gradually 
and  strongly.  tVlien  movement  takes  place  in  the  buds  the 
temperature  may  be  gradually  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  Vines 
into  leaf,  with  a  temperature  of  60deg  at  night,  65deg  by  day 
in  cold  weather,  70deg  to  75deg  with  gleams  of  sun,  and  SOdeg 
to  85deg  on  bright  days.  Vv  ith  starting  in  this  way,  the  Vines  will 
need  little  artificial  heat  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  and,  having  the  benefit  of  the  summer  for  growing  and 
perfecting  the  fruits,  better  results  will  be  attained  than  from 
starting  late,  and  having  to  fire  hard  in  late  summer  to  perfect 
the  crop. 

LATE  VINES. — The  thick-skinned  varieties  require  a  long 
time  to  grow  and  ripen  fully  for  satisfactory  keeping.  Those 
started  at  the  beginning  of  March  have  a  better  chance  to  perfect 
the  crop  than  others  not  started  before  April,  the  latter  losing 
fully  a  month  of  the  best  growing  weather.  The  inside  border 
must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Sprinkle  the 
rods  two  or  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  night  temperature 
cf  oOdeg  to  55deg,  and  65deg  in  the  daytime,  by  which  means  the 
Vines  v.  ill  start  freely,  and,  having  the  whole  of  the  summer  to 
grow  and  mature  their  crops  in,  they  will  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  produce  and  cost  of  production.  Where  hard  Vines 
have  yet  to  be  pruned  and  the  house  put  in  order,  this  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay.  If  the  Vines  are  pruned  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  kept  low,  there  may  not  be  any  bleeding  when  started, 
provided  the  cuts  are  carefully  dressed  with  styptic  or  patent 
knotting,  or  French  polish  immediately  the  wounds  are  dry  after 
pruning.  The  dressing  of  the  Vines  is  a  needful  precaution 
against  insect  and  fungal  pests,  which  to  be  of  use  necessitates 
the  removal  of  the  loose  bark  without  very  close  peeling  and 
scraping  into  the  quick.  Also  remove  the  loose  surface  soil  from 
the  border,  and  supply  fresh  turfy  loam,  using  about  4oz  per 
square  yard  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  which,  distributed  on 
the  surface  and  lightly  scratched  in,  will  benefit  the  Vines 
immensely  later  on.  Protect  the  stems  of  Vines  in  outside  border, 
and  supply  a  top-dressing  of  sound  enriching  material, 
which  vill  be  all  the  protection  necessary. 

LATE  HOUSES  OF  HAMBURGHS. — Where  the  structures 
are  kept  cool  and  dry,  and  the  border  sufficiently  inoiM  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  roots  in  a  sound  condition,  ventilating  fully  at  and 
above  SOdeg,  the  Vines  will  start  naturally  when  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  external  air  reaches  SOdeg,  or  a  little  before, 
which  usually  takes  place  during  April.  The  only  assistance  such 
Vines  require  is  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  SSdeg 
at  niglit  and  on  dull  days,  sun  heat  doing  the  rest  of  the  work, 
for  the  crop  sets  by  the  early  part  of  June,  is  swelled  with  the 
solar  warmth,  and  a  little  fire  heat  in  September  or  after  the 
Grapes  commence  colouring,  perfects  the  crops.  Of  course,  sun 
heat  must  be  husbanded  during  the  summer  months  by  early 
closing  and  the  Vines  well  nourished,  then  Grape  growing  is  one 
of  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  processes  in  horticulture. 

■ — St.  Albans. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick— 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Temperature  of  the 
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40-0 

43-6 
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0-03 

0-29 
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0-15 
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1 
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41-3 
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41-3 

41-3 
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41-3 

41-0 

33-6 

35-3 

35-3 

28-5 

Means  ... 

44  5 

43-2 

49-9 

40-7 

Total. 

0-57 

39-4 

39*6 

41-5 

35-8 

A  week  of  foggy  mornings  and  dull  days,  with  frequent  showers. 


***  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  b#  directed 
to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  HOT  WEATHER  (A.  E.  R.).— A 
full  answer  next  week. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  TIMING  (W.  B.  W.).— Postal  order 
for  3s.  received  for  answer  to  above  query.  We  will  hand  it  over 
to  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund. 

FARM  PAGE  QUERY :  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDING 
STUFFS  (Henry  S.). — It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  column  to 
recommend  individual  firms.  Almost  every  corn  merchant,  how¬ 
ever,  supplies  feeding  cakes,  and  if  you  ai>ply  to  a  respectable 
firm  of  this  description  you  should  be  well  served.  When  buying 
oil  cakes  see  that  there  is  “  95  per  cent,  pure  ”  stamped  upon 
them. 

CARDINAL  NECTARINE  FOR  EARLY  MARKETING 
(F.  S.). — “  Will  you  kindly  say  ivhether  Cardinal  Nectarine  is 
likely  to  be  more  profitable  for  early  work  for  London  markets 
than  the  larger  Peaches  and  Nectarines  that  come  in  a  little 
later  .P  What  is  the  best  time  to  get  the  fruits  ripe  to  make  the 
best  prices  and  not  clash  with  the  imported  ones? 

[Though  the  fruits  are  only  of  medium  size  the  richly  coloured 
skin  tells  in  their  favour,  and  having  an  exquisitely  flavourdd 
flesh,  combined  with  ripening  ten  days  before  the  earliest  large 
Nectarine,  Early  Rivers,  Cardinal  is  likely  to  be  niore  profitable 
for  early  work  for  London  market  than  the  large  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  that  come  in  a  little  later.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
have  a  succession,  and  Early  Rivers,  being  of  the  largest  size 
(fruit  9Un  in  circumference),  ripening  a  J’ortnight  before  Lord 
Napier,  weighing  ^Ib  in  weight,  of  veiy  fine  luscious  flavour, 
and  of  a  brilliant  colour,  the  tree  a  free  cropper,  may  be  equally 
remunerative.  Similarly^,  Waterloo  Peach,  a  medium-sized  fruit 
(reaching  8oz  in  weight),  ripening  three  weeks  before  Hale’s 
Early,  also  medium  sized,  would  be  more  likely  profitable  from 
mere  earliness  than  the  large  and  bright-coloured  Condor.  At 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to 
have  the  fruit  ripe,  continuing  up  to  the  early  part,  or  even  end, 
of  June.] 

VINES  SHOWING  FRUIT  INDIFFERENTLY  (A  Young 
Gardener). — The  bunches  of  embryo  fruit  were  strong  and  long 
in  the  footstalk,  the  shoulders  for  thel  most  part  blind  or 
defective  in  the  flower-knobs,  and  the  bunches  inclined  to  curl 
or  become  tendrils.  We  have  found  such  effects  caused  by  Vines 
being  grown  in  rich,  deep,  cold,  outside  borders,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  gross  long-jointed  wood,  usually  imperfectly 
ripened.  YMurs,  however,  cannot  suffer  from  this,  the  roots  being 
in  an  inside  border,  and  completely  under  command.  You 
have  placed  a  foot  of  manure  on  the  inside  border,  and  you 
poured  cold  water  copiously  on  the  manure  to  wash  its  nutritive 
matters  into  the  soil.  This  cold-drenching  a  Vine  border  when 
the  Vines  are  but  little  advanced  in  growth- is  bad.  A  check  is 
given  every  time  the  cold  water  is  apjnied,  and  the  rootlets  form 
indifferently  in  a  cold  wet  border.  Y’ou  commenced  to  force 
early — at  Christmas — and  the  Vines  were  advanced  for  flower¬ 
ing  by  the  early  part  of  February.  You  brought  them  on  slowly 
at  first,  and  since  they  broke  have  kept  them  at  60deg  by  night, 
and  70deg  by  day  from  fire  heat.  This,  combined  Avith  the 
drenchings  of  cold  AA  ater,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bad  con¬ 
dition  of  any  Vine  subjected  to  such  treatment,  especially 
Muscats,  iind  these  you  say  are  the  worst.  Had  the  water  used 
been  a  ferv  degrees  Avarmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  bring  the  border  into  a  nice  moist  condition,  com¬ 
mencing  to  force  Avith  a  temperature  of  45deg  by  night  for 
the  first  fortnight,  increasing  it  to  50deg  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  in  another  fortnight  to  55deg,  and  in  another  to  GOdeg ; 
then  Ave  think  the  bunches  Avould  not  have  been  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  sent.  ThroAving  the  houke  open  in  summer 
is  only  AAUse  under  certain  circumstances,  and  should  never  be 
done  until  the  wood  is  hard  and  broAvn,  or  Avell  ripened.  Keep  the 
border  moist  for  a  short  time  before  commencing  to  force,  and 
well  Avatered  when  groAvth  commences ;  decrease  the  amount  of 
AAmter  after  the  fruit  changes  colour,  and  leave  it  off  altogether 
after  the.fniit  is  ripe.  Bring  the  Vines  on  gradually ,_  and  do  not 
exceed  GOdeg  by  night  until  the  leaves  attain  their  full  size. 
Water  always  Avith  tepid  irater,  and  do  not  expose  the  Vines  or 
throw  open  the  house  until  the  Avood  is  thoroughly  ripened. 
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YOUNG  GAUDENER’S  EDUCATION  (Apprentice). — If  you 
will  kindly  send  your  name  and  address  we  will  reply  through 
these  columns.  The  name  and  address  we  never  publish,  if  asked 
not  to. 

REINECKEA  CARNEA  (J.  A.  W.,  Somerset). — The  genus  is 
monotypic,  and  is  under  the  N.O.  Liliaceae.  Mr.  George  Nicholson 
describes  it  in  his  invaluable  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  The 
name  was  given  to  the  plant  in  honour  of  a  German  botanist, 
Reineck. 

PRUNING  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  (S.  W.).— In 
pruning  these  take  out  the  old  and  weak  shoots,  and  those  that 
cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  well-shapen  head.  They  require 
pruning  to  two  eyes  if  the  heads  are  as  large  as  desired,  or  if 
increase  of  head  be  desired,  to  four  eyes.  Prune  them  at  once. 

REPLANTING  STANDARD  ROSES  (K.  C.).— You  may  now 
take  up  the  Roses  that  have  been  planted  five  years,  and  replant 
them  after  having  renewed  the  soil,  and  applied  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure.  Defer  pruning  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
freely,  or  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  planting,  and  prune  rather 
close.  November  is  the  best  time  for  pruning,  but  it  may  be 
done  in  spring,  especially  with  the  more  tender  sorts.  It  will 
cause  them  to  bloom  later. 

VINE  LEAVES  TURNED  BROWN  (One  in  a  Fix).— We  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  scorching  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  so 
early  as  February  14.  The  temperature  from  fire  heat  must 
have,  been  extremely  high,  and  the  air  of  the  house  excessively 
dry,  and  some  other  cau.se  must  have  existed  as  well,  to  account 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  foliage  and  fruit.  We  think 
your  border  good,  though  we  should  have  liked  it  better  had  it 
not  been  so  deep,  and  without  leaves  over  the  drainage.  Your 
pit  is  4ft  deep  with  1ft  of  drainage  at  the  bottom,  and  a  good 
thickness  of  leaves  above  it.  Leaves  are  apt  to  become  a  soap¬ 
like  mass,  and  thus  prevent  water  escaping  freely  by  the  drainage. 
In  place  of  the  leaves  we  would  recommend  you  to  place  bin 
more  rubble  on  that  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  then  a 
layer  of  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  and  then  to  fill  in  with 
turfy  loam  from  a  sandy  soil  chopped  with  a  spade,  adding  to  this 
equal  quantities  of  boiled  4iu  bones  and  charcoal,  so  as  to  form 
one-sixth  of  the  whole.  Instead  of  mixing  any  manure  with  the 
compost,  rely  on  top-dressings  of  rich  compost  for  nourishing  the 
Vines.  Vegetable  matter  is  apt  to  form  a  close  heavy  mass  when 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  Vine  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil 
containing  an  excess  of  close,  heavy  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
partially  or  wholly  decomposed.  As  the  roots  are  healthy,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  the  weakness  of  the  wood.P  If  you  are 
satisfied  it  is  due  to  the  misfortune,  and  not  to  the  border,  by  all 
means  leave  the  latter  alone.  We  see  nothing  wrong  in  it  except 
its  depth,  the  leaves  over  the  drainage,  and  the  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Turf,  manure,  and  bone  dust  being  its  ingredients, 
we  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  improved  except  as  above.  All  the 
soi’ts  are  good  for  general  purposes.  Your  best  course  would  be 
to  train  a  shoot  from  the  bottom  of  the  rod  and  cut  back  the  old 
rod  to  that  shoot  after  it  had  pushed  another  shoot  a  foot  or 
so  long.  If  cut  out  now  the  danger  of  bleeding  is  great,  and  the 
Vines  will  be  weakened.  The  young  cane  will,  if  the  roots  are 
healthy,  reach  the  top  of  the  house  this  season,  and  if  ivell 
ripened  a  crop  of  fruit  may  be  had  in  the  following  year.  We 
do  not  think  any  good  would  result  from  retaining  the  old  rod 
and  weak  spurs  upon  it. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  L.  F.).— The  Mimosa  is  botanically  Acacia 

dealbata.  The  red  fiower  is  Oestrum  elegans.  (B.). Begonia 

ulmit'olia.  a  species,  usually  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens. 
(.J.  R..  Preston).—!.  Sternbergia  Fischeriana;  2.  Helleborus  caucasicus; 

2,  Galanthus  Elwesianus.  (.J.  T.).— 1,  Cattleya  Loddigesi ;  2,  Vanda 
Amesiana. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photogi-aphie  examples  of  well-gi’own 
fruit.  &e..  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjscts  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Trade  Note, 


Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  have  published 
Part  1  (price  6d.  net)  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  “  Familiar 
Wild  Flowers,”  by  F.  E.  Hulme.  Those  who  would  eare  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  British  Flora,  could  not  have  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  than  is  presented  at  the  introduction  of 
this  new  Spring,  and  by  taking  “Cassell’s  Wild  Flowers”  as 
each  part  appears,  the  interest  will  gradually  be  broadened  and 
pleasantly  led  on.  Ten  coloured  plates,  with  descriptive  text  is 
given  in  Part  1.  These  can  be  had  at  nearly  all  booksellers. 


Rhodesia  and  its  Bine  Book. 


Especially  that  part  of  it  which  bears  upon  agriculture 
is  what  we  wish  to  consider.  We  have  enjoyed  reading  the 
report  (1898-1900)  of  the  Administration  of  Rhodesia,  and  we 
have  added  much  to  our  geographical  knowledge  by  the 
study  of  the  three  clear,  well-printed  maps.  They  convey 
°ome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  country,  and  we  must 
confess  we  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  many  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  The  maps  give  the  impression  of  a  well 
watered  land,  and  without  water — well !  There  appears  to 
us  to  be  one  great  drawback ;  there  is  no  seacoast,  no  ports 
for  the  shipment  of  goods,  but  all  must  be  conveyed  many 
weary  miles  to  the  coast.  Perhaps  we  make  more  of  this 
omission  on  the  part  of  Nature  than  we  need  ;  but  it  was 
so  impressed  upon  us  in  youth  that  a  seaboard  was  such  a 
fine  thing  to  possess,  that  we  still  feel  a  country  is  placed, 
at  a  great  disadvantage  that  can  boast  of  no  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Hull,  or  Newcastle.  Rhodesia!  Never  did  the 
Psalmist  ever  conceive  that  one  man  during  his  lifetime 
should  live  to  see  so  great  a  country  called  after  his  name  I 
Practically  we  suppose  he  has  discovered  it;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  not  his  fault  if  its  riches,  its  beauties,  and  general  desii’- 
ableness  are  not  well  known  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  habitable  globe. 

Has  the  reader  any  desire  to  journey  to  this  new  Canaan? 
Here  in  this  volume  he  is  told  the  day  and  the  hour  he  must 
leave;  Waterloo  for  Southampton,  the  fare  by  mail  or  inter¬ 
mediate  steamer  from  Southampton  to  Cape  Town  ;  what 
luggage  he  uiav  take  ;  how  he  is  to  proceed  from  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  or  East  London  to  Bulawayo,  and 
what  the  fare  will  be.  Even  the  charges  in  the  refreshment 
rooms  are  stated,  and  the  rates  for  excess  luggage.  Or 
supposing  the  journey  is  to  Beira  or  Salisbury,  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  equally  full ;  the  names  of  the  various  shipping, 
companies  are  given,  and  even  the  price  of  collecting  rail 
parcels  at  Bulawayo.  What  might  happen  if  we  ever  got 
involved  in  any  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese  would  be 
hard  to  say.  The  route  via  Beira  would  soon  be  closed. 
We  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  any  difliculties  will 
arise  ;  but  there  is  a  little  awkwardness  in  having  another 
nation’s  territory  between  us  and  the  sea. 

Now  for  the  terms  upon  which  settlers  may  obtain  land 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
grants  of  land  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Surveyor- 
General  Salisbury,  who,  if  he  finds  the  applicant  has. 
capital  enough  to  work  the  land,  will  forward  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  His  Honour  the  Administrator.  The  tenant  must 
pledge  himself  to  occupy  the  land  beneficially  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  He  is  free  to  cultivate  or  graze.  The  rent  will 
vary  from  £3  to  £15  per  annum  for  a  1,500  morgen  farm 
(3,000  acres).  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  the  land 
may  be  bought  outright  at  the  price  of  9d.  (ninepence)  per 
acre.  The  cost  of  surveying  the  farms  seems  high  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  rent — £30  for  1,500  morgen,  and  £40  for 
3,000  morgen,  the  payment  is  allowed  to  extend  over  twelve 
months.  The  whole  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  well  watered, 
and  is  particularly  suited  for  stock-raising.  Cattle  do  well ; 
sheep  and  goats  thrive  in  many  parts  ;  horses  are  subject 
to  horsH  sickness  (of  which  we  will  say  more  hereafter)  : 
pigs — well,  this  land  must  be  a  Pig  Paradise  1 — food  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  as  yet  no  porcine  disease  ;  poultry  and 
eggs  command  a  good  market,  but  fowl  cholera  exists,  we 
may  add  it  also  exists  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
Rhodesia,  but  we  think  it  is  a  complaint  that  yields  to  treat¬ 
ment. 

Now,  as  to  produce.  A  rather  tiresome  expression  keeps 
recurring — irrigation.  Certain  things  do  well  under  irri¬ 
gation.  Does  this  mean  that  irrigation  already  exists,  or 
that  it  will  have  to  be  seen  to  first  before  these  lands  are 
ofmuch\alue  to  the  farmer?  If  the  individual  farmer  has 
to  artificially  irrigate  his  land  before  attempting  cultivation, 
we  fear  he  will  want  such  a  capital  the  interest  of  whicL 
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would  support  him  at  home  in  comfort.  N  e  will  quote 
from  the  report :  “  Mealies,  Kaffir  Com,  and  other  native 
cereals  ^row  in  the  rainy  season  without  irrigation,  as  do 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Pumpkins,  &c.”  Mealies  realise  about  23s. 
per  bag.  Potatoes  3d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  other  cereals  have  been 
tried  experimentally,  and  give  fair  prospects  of  success. 
Wheat  grows  well  under  irrigation  or  on  damp  ground  ;  Oat 
forage  ditto.  Grass  very  good  ;  almost  every  farm  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  various  kinds  of  grass.  The  grass 
dries  up  oh  the  high  lands  towards  the  middle  of  May,  is 
burnt  end  of  June  and  during  July,  and  sprouts  up  again 
about  middle  of  August.  There  is  always  plenty  of  grass 
in  the  valleys.  The  first  rains  fall  during  October,  and  are 
usually  succeeded  by  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  fine  weather. 
Rains  and  dry  weather  alternate  till  the  end  of  March  or 
April.  Only  on  low  land  is  there  ever  any  frost — say  2deg. 
Snow  never  falls. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  grow  crops  and  raise  cattle  unless  there 
is  a  market  within  easy  access,  and  the  market  seems  to 
depend  much  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country. 
Mineral  wealth  acts  as  a  magnet,  and  then  comes  the  genus 
‘'homo,”  and  he  must  be  fed.  He  works  hard  and  does  not 
grudge  money  for  good  food  supplies.  The  farmer  and  the 
miner  must  go  hand  in  hand.  With  farming,  proper  market 
gardening  must  go  ;  and  r^^ally  the  farming  proper  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  at  first  to  puzzle  any  ordinary  Englishman. 
Forage  plants  app»"ar  to  answer  ;  in  fact,  where  do  they  not  ? 
And  we  read  with  satisfaction  of  our  old  friend  Lucerne, 
which  does  well ;  we  fancy  in  a  favourable  season  it  will 
surprise  a  good  many  folks.  It  likes  heat,  and  it  is  such  a 
"cut  and  come  again”  crop.  For  our  part  we  should  back 
it  against  Oat  forage.  The  Oat  must  have  a  cool,  moist 
Atmosphere.  There  are  two  native  forage  plants  mentioned 
as  being  excellent  growers — Teo  sinte,  which  requites  a  deep 
rich  loam,  such  as  is  found  in  the  valleys,  and  makes 
-capital  hay  or  ensilage  ;  the  other  is  Manna,  a  small  grained 
Millet.  Now,  we  think  it  a  better  policy  to  improve  these 
native  plants  than  to  try  experiments  with  other  crops  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  Indian  Com  has  been  grown  with 
great  success,  and  better  qualities  have  been  introduced 
from  America.  “  Mealie  ”  is  the  African  name  for  the  Corn 
cobs. 

We  suppose  the  term  “wet  land”  is  relative.  We  read 
of  Wheat  doing  well  on  wet  land  and  on  irrigated  land. 
Now,  our  experience  of  Wheat  is  that  dry  land  suits  it  best — 
that  is,  dry  deep  land.  Potatoes,  too,  flourish,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  are  represented  by  Early  Rose.  Then  we  come  to 
two  classes  of  plants  which  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
in  their  manufactured  form — viz.,  Tobacco  and  Rubber. 
The  Tobacco  seed  has  to  be  imported  ;  the  Rubber  vine  is 
-'there  in  plenty.  We  read  of  fruit  of  almost  every  kind.  If, 
as  we  read,  the  wild  Grape  is  well  flavoured  and  good  there 
appears  to  be  room  and  opportunity,  by  means  of  judicious 
selection  and  cultivation,  to  improve  it  much.  We  complain 
of  insect  pests  here  at  home  ;  but  we  shall  not  get  rid  of 
them  by  emigrating  to  Rhodesia.  They  are  of  a  different 
kind,  but  equally  bad  to  combat. 

As  to  stock.  At  present  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  The 
horned  cattle  have  been  decimated  by  rinderpest ;  but 
most  happily  a  cure,  or,  rather,  a  preventive,  has  been 
found,  and  any  future  outbreaks  will  be  got  under  without 
much  loss  or  expense.  There  is  an  opening  for  good  stock. 
It  seems  to  us  there  is  now  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
imnortation  of  some  established  breeds,  such  as  Short¬ 
horns,  Devons,  or  Herefords.  With  all  the  good  grass  they 
must  do  well,  and  thev  woidd  prepare  the  way  for  sheep. 
Sheep  do  best  on  a  close  cropped  pasture,  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  surfeit.  The  native  goats  and  sheep  do  well, 
and  might  form  the  nucleus  of  grand  flocks.  There  being 
tracks  of  country  suitable  for  winter  and  summer  grazine, 

•  the  maintaining  of  large  flocks  and  herds  need  entail  no 

•  anxiety  on  the  breeder. 

Now,  as  to  horses.  Can  this  country  be  made  available 
for  horse-breeding  on  a  large  scale?  Say,  for  Army 
remounts.  The  country  is  right  enough  ;  but,  alas  !  there 
is  a  deadly  sickness,  which  at  present  defies  all  means  of 
remedy.  It  appears  to  be  a  malarial  disease,  and  can  in  a 
measure  be  prevented  by  attention  to  certain  rules.  Experi- 
ments  are  being  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  some 
means  by  which  horses  may  be  rendered  immune,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  science  will  accomplish  much. 
“Glanders”  has  been  practically  brought  under  control  by 
•the  application  of  the  Mallein  test.  There  is  a  great  ado 


here  when  a  case  of  Pleuro  is  discovered ;  but  we  absolutely 
know  nothing  of  its  virulence.  There  is  only  one  cure,  and 
that  is  stamping  out.  Stamp  out  the  first,  and  then  inocu¬ 
lation  to  prevent  attacks  in  the  frrture. 

Dairy  farming  appears  to  offer  a  fine  field  for  an  enter¬ 
prising  man,  butter  near  the  towns  and  mining  districts 
easily  making  up  to  4s.  per  lb.,  and  a  pint  of  milk  from  4d. 
to  Is.  The  bulk  of  the  butter  and  milk  consumed  qn  the 
country  comes  from  Cape  Colony,  Australia  and  other  over¬ 
sea  countries.  Then  poultry.  With  eggs  at  5s.  to  30s.  per 
doz.,  and  table  fowls  from  6s.  to  12s.  6d.  each,  what  visions 
of  gold  are  raised.  Fowl  cholera  is  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  a  fatal  scourge.  We  believe  ourselves  that  fowl 
cholera  has  one  origin — dirt.  It  may  be  dirt  in  the  water, 
that  is,  actual  dirt,  the  wat>-r  gets  unwholesome  through  long 
standing  in  the  sun.  The  native  breeds  are  the  most 
susceptible ;  the  imported  fowls  generally  escape.  This 
points  to  weakened  constitutions  through  much  in-breeding. 
Geese,  and  ducks  appear  proof  against  attacks.  Cream 
separators  and  other  dairy  machinery,  with  incubators,  are 
in  use.  We  wonder  whether  some  of  our  trained  dairy 
maids  might  not  be  found  of  great  value !  At  any  rate,  they 
train  the  young  colonists  in  ways  of  cleanliness  and  good 
management. 

The  veterinary  arrangements  appear  to  us  to  be.  first 
class.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  of  prevention  as  well  as  cure. 
There  is  so  much  danger  of  outbreaks  of  epidemics  arising 
among  Nature’s  stock  that  it  behoves  the  Government  to 
take  all  possible  measures  to  stamp  out  at  once  any  signs 
of  disease  at  the  first  onset.  Scab  exists  to  a  large  extent 
among  the  native  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  Government 
provide  gratis  MacDougall’s  dip  for  those  who  can  be 
persuaded  to  use  it. 

To  sum  up,  we  think  there  is  a  great  future  before 
Rhodesia.  There  will  be  drawbacks  as  there  are  every¬ 
where.  There  is  watei’,  that  is  the  first  great  fact ;  but  to 
get  the  best  result  that  water  must  by  artificial  means 
be  brought  in  contact  wuth  the  land.  The  markets  are 
getting  nearer  every  dav.  and  as  for  the  climate,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  Perhaps  the  men  who  are 
most  needed  as  colonists  are  that  class  here  known  as 
yeomen,  or  working  farmers.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
leave  many  comforts  behind  them,  and  they  must  also  be 
prepared  to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  many  things  hitherto 
strange  and  unknown. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

The  thaw  continues,  but  until  yesterday,  when  we -were 
favoured  with  a  beautiful  gentle  rain,  the  frost  gave  way  very 
slowly.  A  little  ice  in  sheltered  ditches  is  now  the  only  sign  of 
the  recent  visitation  of  winter. 

Ploughs  are  at  work  on  every  hand,  chiefly  on  fallows,  either 
crossing  or  turning  back  the  furrows.  A  fairly  good  breadth  of 
Turnip  land  is  ready  for  turning  over,  but  the  surface  is  a  little 
too  wet  yet.  We  can  do  with  some  March  winds  now,  and  more 
sunshine  than  we  have  had  lately.  The  Barley^  sowing  season  is 
here,  and  we  are  ready  for  it,  but  the  land  is  not.  It  must  be 
both  drier  and  warmer  before  we  shall  pass  it  as  a  seedbed  for 
Barley.  Some  farmers  are  preparing  for  the  drill  by  giving  their 
land  a  good  chisel-harrowing.  This  opens  the  soil  and  encourages 
it  to  dry,  but  should  more  rain  soon  follow  the  work  may  have  to 
be  done  over  again.  Perhaps  they  intend  to  drill  Oats,  which 
might  be  put  in  sooner  than  Barley,  for  they  hardly  need  so  fine 
a  tilth.  We  think  that  the  tendency  is  more  in  favour  of  Barley 
than  Oats  this  season.  Neither  crop  did  well  last  season,  but 
Barley  was  much  less  of  a  failure  than  Oats,  which  in  so  many 
cases  were  almost  worthless,  there  onlj^  being  apologies  for  both 
corn  and  straw. 

A  new  Barley  is  being  very  much  boomed  just  now,  its  name 
bein<j  Wrench’s  Prolific.  We  have  seen  it  growing,  and  did  not 
notice  anything  very  striking  about  it  except  that  there  appeared 
a  little  similarity  to  Goldthorpe.  It  is,  however,  Avell  spoken 
of  for  its  yield,  and  farmers  are  preparing  to  sow  it  freely.  We 
would  prefer  a  stock  of  Major  Hallett’s  Chevalier  direct  from 
liim  last  year,  and  grown  on  land  which  would  be  a  change  to 
ours. 

There  is  fair  luck  amongst  ewes,  but  not  a  heavy  fall  of  lambs. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Argentine  authorities  have  removed 
the  embargo  against  the  importation  of  British  stock.  This  will 
be  good  news  to  Shorthorn  breeders  everywhere,  but  still  more  so 
to  breeders  of  Lincoln  sheep,  who  have  been  passing  through  a 
serious  crisis  owing  to  the  restrictions  recently  in  force. 

As  we  expected.  Swedes  look  very  queer  now  the  frost  has 
gone.  There  seems  to  be  no  life  in  them,  and  a  large  proportion 
are  dead  and  will  soon  be  rotten.  They  will  hardly  be  worth 
cutting,  and  the  sheep  must  run  over  them  and  cut,  or  rather 
suck,  for  themselves. 
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NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1902- 

Antirrhinum  Yeiiow  Queen,  a  gr.unl  little  Snapdragon 
for  bedding,  forming  compact  busheii  coveretl  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  ;  height  15in.  Per  packet,  6d.  anti  1/-. 

Aquilegla,  Barr's  Giant  Rose  and  White,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  strain,  saved  at  DITTON  HILL  .Nurseries.  Per  pkt.,  2  (i. 

Aster  sinensis,  a  lovely  single  Aster  from  China,  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  delicate  pa  e  mauve,  with 
bronzy  yellow  disc,  bushy  branching  habit;  height  15iii. 
Per  packet,  fid.  and  1/-. 

9Celosia  Thompson!  magniflca,  a  splenlid  new  strain, 
producing  numerous  elegant  feathery  flower  plumes  of  most 
brilliant  colours— golden-yellow,  tiery  scarlet,  orange,  blood- 

■  red,  &c.  ;  grand  for  pots  and  bedding  ;  ht.  "i^ft.  Per  pkt,  2/6. 

Delphinium,  Barr's  Magnificent  varieties,  mixed,  saved 
at  the  DI  I’TO.V  HILL  Nurseries.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Lathyrus,  Beautiful  New  Hybrids,  mixed,  very  fine  forms 
of  the  Five RL  4 STING  PEA.  Per  packet,  1/-.  1/6,  and  2/a. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen,  a  lovely  white  Tree 
Lupin,  and  a  good  novelty.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 
„Mignonette  Nineteen  Hundred,  forming  spreading  bushes, 
covered  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  symmetrical  little 
.golden  yellow  flower  heads  ;  height,  1ft,  Per  packet,  1/-. 

Poppy.  Oriental,  Mixed,  new  varieties,  stately  hardy, 
perennials,  with  large,  handsome,  gorgeously  coloured 
flowers.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Stock,  East  Lothian,  Snowdrift,  an  extra  fine  strain, 
.forming  dwarf,  bushy  plants,  covered  with  large  trusses  of 

■  snowy  white  flowers  ;  height,  i  ft.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

•Barrs’  Seed  Guide  contains  a  select  list  of  tli^  best  Vege¬ 
tables  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and 
‘Greenhouse.  It  is  ful'  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be  found 
t invaluable  to  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  SENT 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


&  SOiSTSS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries  ;  Ditton  Hill, ..near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
and  PINKS. 

CATALOGUE  of  .all  the  Best  for  Exhibition  or 
Border,  post  free. 

'Carnation.s,  5/-,  6/-,  and  7/6  per  dozen  ;  Laced  Pinks,  3/6 
per  dozen,  my  selection  ;  Carnation  'KED,  1/6  and  2/6  per 
packet;  Choice  Alpine  Auricula  Seed,  1/6  and  2/6  pei 
packet.  All  free  for  Cash. 

T.  LORD,  Carnation  Grower,  TODMORDEN 

SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  21/-  per  100 

-  Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
I  LILYWHITE,  strong  planting, 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

.  Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


TO  THE  TRADE! 
WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE 

We  have  now  published  our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Containing  also  the  best  Novelties  of  the  Season,  all  the 
recent  improved  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  also  List  of  over 
150  varieties  choice  Pern  spores.  May  be  had  on  Appli¬ 
cation.  Any  of  our  Customers  not  having  received  one  by 
post  will  oblige  by  letting  us  know,  when  another  shall  at 
once  be  posted. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON,  Seed  Merchants, 

2,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
Seed  &  Trial  Grounds — Feltham  &  Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

■No.  1183. — VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series. 


ECKFORD'S 


ECKFORD'S  ,  . 

GIANT  SWEET  TEAS. 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
StO€Jcs  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  tlie  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strenetli  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  ^  post  free, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  190 '  are  sup 
plied  in  1/.  packets — 'Loid  fiosehery  ”  (Posy 
Magenta  Self);  “.Icanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Bos* 
shaded  Cream);  ” Oracle  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink), 

The  above  i  varieties  and  novelties  (I'l  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  6  ^  post  free. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  wiih  full  description  free. 

ECKFORDS  .  . 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  rarrket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
condition ;,  Collections  for  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  Catalogue). 

A  Booklet  on  “How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Calinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wcm. 

A^warded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medals. 


ECKFORD’S 

PURc  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Resa  ts  Rom  nil  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
nnequalled  for  parity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
bevond  all  doul)t  al'solntaly  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  12  months' 
sappy,  ?1  42L.  1  ’  5L’ 

oarflage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/"  and  7/6 
post  free, 

choicest  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  arc  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  e  R  EE  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


J 


WM.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to 
HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

Tree,  Plant,  Bulb,  and  Seed  Merchants. 

Sole  Postal  Address: 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS 


PRICED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Apple  TKEES  (Cox’s  orange). — Advertiser 
wants  150  large  Trees,  standard  or  half-standards  of 
mature  growth,  the  larger  the  better  consistent  with  safe 
transplanting  ;  must  be  well  trained  and  grown.  Will  be 
bought  in  large  or  small  numbers,  but  small  young  heads 
will  not  be  entertained  at  any  price.— Address,  C.  GREEN, 
Gardener,  The  Hall,  Woottou  Wawen,  Henley-in-Arden. 

COTTAGE  GARDENING ;  being  an  Essay  to 
which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  Mr. 
W.  Bgerton  Hubbard’s  Prize,  February  16th,  1870.  By 
B.  W.  Badger.  Third  Edition.  Price  3d. ;  post  free,  3Jd. 
Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1902. 


A  Quarterly  Review. 

- 

”^'^^EARLY  a  quarter  of  tbe  current 
[U  year  has  passed,  and  it  is 
common  to  pause  at  intervals 
along  the  road  one  travels  and 
take  a  backward  survey.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
have  been  numerous  little  events 
engaging  attention,  but  each  of  which 
seems  to  point  with  unmistakeable 
directness  to  an  awakening  on  the  part  of 
rural  authorities,  governing  bodies,  and  the 
composing  units  in  the  provincial  districts,  to 
that  sense  of  our  dependent  position  in 
matters  agricultural,  arboricultural,  and  also 
as  pertaining  to  the  industry  of  fruit  culture 
and  preservation.  We,  in  this  England  of 
ours,  have  been  very  callous  to  the  progress 
of  other  lands  in  regard  to  pomological 
science  and  in  forestry.  Leaving  agriculture 
alone  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  appropriate  in 
this  cursory  review  to  note  with  satisfaction 
that  a  Departmental  Committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into 
and  report  as  to  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects  of  forestry  and  the  planting 
and  management  of  woodlands  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Let  us  hope  that  the  exertions  of 
the  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish  Arboricul¬ 
tural  Societies  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  a  fruit-drying 
and  successful  fruit-bottling  industry  for  our 
islands.  The  Worcestershire  County  Council 
deserves  well  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  for 
having  so  carefully  initiated  a  series  of  fruit¬ 
drying  experiments  at  Droitwich,  and  though 
only  a  meagre  profit  was  shown  on  the 
workings  during  last  autumn,  the  desire  is 
expressed  to  continue  the  trials,  but  with 
larger  machines  and  on  an  altogether  broader 
scale,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  greater 
economy  and  consequent  profit  will  be  the 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  oi 
Horticulture :  "  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  thi^i 
life.  There  is  no  cultiyated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
haying  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
ntimationa  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publicatiou,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ■*  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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result.  Some  of  our  readers  may  also  have  ohst-rved  a  recent 
paragraph  (page  184)  in  the  Journal  which  intimated  that  the 
Orient  Pacific  Company  are  offering  advantages  to  European 
growers  to  ship  consigninf-nts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
Australia.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  is  to  be  the  beginning 
of  an  inqDortant  trade  with  the  colonies,  as,  though  Australia 
produces  a  larger  amount  of  fruit  than  is  there  consumed,  the 
seasons  here  and  there  are  opposite,  and  Italian  arid  English 
fruit  will  come  in  when  their  trees  are  not  in  bearing.  Cold 
storage  comp-inies,  too,  have  recently  been  formed,  and  they 
will  materially  assist  the  fruit  salesmen.  By  their  aid  the 
latter  section  “of  workers  in  the  fruit  trade  industry  will  be 
nicely  enabled  to  regulate  the  supply  of  soft-skinned  fruits 
(both  English  and  foreign)  according  to  the  demand.  And  it 
would  seem  from  a  recent  advocacy  that  each  country  house 
might  have  its  own  cold  storage  rooms  without  very  great 
expense. 

Planters  have  been  busy  ever  since  October  last — and  they 
still  are.  The  present  shortage  of  English  fruit  has  been 
marked  by  the  extensive  iilantings  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
that  have  taken  place  in  certain  districts.  One  can  only  hope 
that,  while  planting  largely,  growers  will  also  apply  every 
rule  in  the  up-to-date  cultural  and  marketing  code,  whence 
a  fair  measure  of  success  will  of  a  surety  follow  their  efforts.  _ 

Another  most  important  event  which  comes  directly  within 
the  present  quarter  was  the  conference  on  school  gardens 
arranged  lately  by  the  Berkshire  Technical  Education  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  being  slowly  recognised  by  the  educational 
authorities  in  this  country  that  it  is  better  to  learn  by  seeing 
and  doing  than  by  merely  reading  books.  If  gardening  is  to 
be  usefully  taught  in  rural  districts  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  school  garden  attached  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  therefore  to 
see  that  they  are  appreciated  by  the  Government.  The 
Middlesex  County  Council  have  recently  founded  a  school 
garden.  In  Germany,  especially,  school  gardens  have  existed 
for  many  years.  These  school  gardens  are  not  intended  to 
make  professional  gardeners  of  each  scholar,  but  rather  to 
imbue  them  with  a  love  for  gardens,  and  to  the  commercial, 
more  than  to  the  professional  horticulturist  the  ultimate 
advantages  of  such  tuition  should  be.  markedly  apparent. 
The  issue  of  what  is  at  present  a  very  small  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  entitled  “The  Nature-Study  Journal,”  from  Wye  College, 
Kent,  predicts  an  advance  towards  that  fuller  knowledge  of 
Nature  which  ought  to  exist  more  widely,  but  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  does  not. 

— - - 


Some  Things  Unusual. 


Last  season,  in  a  gardening  periodical,  a  writer  gave  what  to 
me  seemed  a  useful  hint  in  the  acquirement  of  a  popular, 
though  unusual  Christmas  dish,  namely,  new  Potatoes,  without 
forcing.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  vast  and  varied  imports 
from  other  countries,  one  meets  with  things  in  the  markets  quite 
out  of  the  common  both  in  winter  and  summer,  but  to  have  some 
new  Potatoes  from  one’s  own  garden  there  seemed  to  me  a  spice  of 
independence  placed  so  easily  within  reach.  The  mode  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  simplicity  in  the  extreme.  Procure  a  clean,  square, 
ordinary  grocer’s  biscuit  tin,  dig  up  some  Potatoes  in  the  garden 
while  they  are  still  young  and  tender-skinned,  fill  the  tin,  close 
down  the  cover,  and  bury  it  in  the  garden,  and  there  is  found  the 
source  of  so  much  anticipated  novelty  in  the  coming  Christmas 
fare.  It  was  said  by  the  author  of  this  “  wrinkle  ”  that  they 
would,  when  unearthed,  come  out  of  the  box  with  all  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  summer  tuber.  My  attempt,  however,  did  not  reward 
me  with  just  this  desirable  element  to  the  extent  I  had  looked 
for,  notwithstanding,  there  was  a  suspicion  of  the  summer  flavour, 
particularly  when  eaten  without  the  aid  of  foreign  “  spices,”  such 
as  is  so  common  and  customary  at  Christmas  time.  Let  me 
advise,  then,  those  who  yearn  for  novelty  in  the  dull  season  of 
winter  (not  necessarily  at  Christmas,  because  then  there  is  usually 
such  a  wealthy  store  of  freshness  to  change  the  monotony  of  the 
winter  season),  to  try  this  simple  expedient  for  their  own  pleasure 
and  that  of  friends.  There  would  be  all  the  more,  because  un¬ 
expected,  pleasure,  if  this  be  done  secretly,  and  in  due  time  the 
treasure  unearthed  and  presented  without  announcement  from 
the  “  crier.” 

Rambler  Roses. 

This  section  of  Roses  is  greatly  in  fashion  at  the  present  day, 
arches  and  pergolas  being  erections  fast  becoming  additional 
garden  features.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  claims 
these  Roses  have  for  these  purposes,  but  rather  the  feature  such 
flowers  make  when  rising  from  growths  pegged  down  horizontally 


to  the  ground.  Last  summer  I  saw  a  border  of  tliese  Crimson 
Ramblers  in  great  splendour  treated  in  this  way.  The  growths, 
as  they  advanced,  were  brouglit  down  and  secured  in  horizontal 
position,  which  caused  lateral  shoots  to  rise  and  flower  from 
almost  every  joint,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  flower  with  that  freedom 
that  a  veritable  hedge  or  carpet  of  crimson  is  formed.  At  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  few  feet  were  standard  Roses  rising  out  of  this  carpet 
of  pegged-down  shoots,  and  for  the  time  it  presented  a  charming 
living  picture.  It  may  be  said  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  this, 
or  nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  there  are  a  good  many  gardens 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  wherein  such 
instances  of  Rose  culture  are  absent,  and  which  would  not  long 
remain  so  if  examples  such  as  I  have  instanced  were  actually  seen 
by  gardeners  and  owner's  of  gardens. 

Tropaeolums*  (Nasturtiums)  at  Midwinter. 

There  may  not  be  any  or  but  little  novelty  in  these  growing 
and  flowering  at,  midwinter,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Canadian 
lady,  it  might  be  said,  “  I  have  not  seen  them  in  England.”  What 
are  referred  to  here  are  the  ordinary  so-called  Nasturtiums  of 
gardens.  The  Tropseolums  are  great  favourites  with  some  for  the 
outdoor  borders  in  summer,  and  especially  those  which  are  poor 
in  soil,  unsuited  to  the  more  delicately  constituted  annuals. 
The  dwarf  Chameleon  variety  was  that  selected  for  this  winter 
di.splay,  and  I  am  sure  Avere  those  having  conservatories  tO'  main¬ 
tain  in  a  gay  state  during  winter  to' give  these  a  trial,  they  would 
be  well  pleased  with  the  change  of  aspect  afforded  by  them. 
Sown  three  seeds  in  a  48-pot,  stood  in  a  frame  to  ensure  more 
even  germination,  and  then,  when  up.  placed  outdoors  to  advance 
sturdily,  they  developed  into  bushes  that,  when  removed  to 
shelves  near  the  glass  indoors,  became  literally  a  blaze  of  colour, 
which,  needless  to  say,  were  much  admired  and  commented  upon 
as  being  out  of  the  common,  though  of  themselves  common 
enough.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  easily  grown, 
and  are  cheap,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  many  exotics  are  grown 
in  pots  that  produce  less  favourable  “  first-sight  ”  impressions 
than  a  batch  of  these  humble  Nasturtiums.  Thus  treated,  their 
first  flush  of  beauty  came  in  November,  but  they  continued  to 
flower,  and  gave  material  for  cutting  until  after  Christmas. 

The  Hubbard  Squash. 

In  these  times  when  economy  and  pleasure  evolved  out  of 
gardening  is  so  pronounced  a  feature,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  name  a  vegetable  derived  from  the  Marrow  or  Squash  family, 
which  can  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  winter.  Though  at  that 
season,  when  there  is  a  very  good  representative  selection  for 
everydav  use,  culled  from  the  garden,  the  desire  is  none  the  less 
strong  for  a  change.  It  ma,y  not  be  so  marked  where  conveniences 
exist  for  the  forcing  of  Asparagus,  Beans  and  Seakale  for  the 
everyday  meals ;  but  it  is  the  case,  we  know  only  too  well  from 
experience,  that  in  the  dining-room  there  is  a  yearning  for  spring 
vegetables  after  a  repetition  of  winter  ones  for  weeks  past.  In 
many  a  large  household  the  Avhole  resources  of  the  garden  are 
drawn  upon  every  day,  though  that  resource  may  number  a 
goodly  aray  of  variety,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  that  leads  to  a 
state  of  existing  monoteny.  Seeds  of  the  Hubbard  Squash 
reached  me  from  a  lady  once  resident  in  Canada,  where  it  was 
much  in  request,  and  evidently  appreciated.  It  is  the  size  of, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  small-sized  Vegetable  Marrow  of  the 
Moore’s  Cream  type,  and  Avhen  ripe  and  stored,  becomes  so  hard 
skinned  as  to  require  some  considerable  effort  to  cut  them  into 
^ctions.  My  lady  benefactress  says  it  will  be  found  as  delicate 
in  flavour,  properly  cooked,  as  a  very  young  MarroAv,  which  is 
true,  and  therei  is  certainly  a  flavour  surpassing  the  summer 
Marrow,  judged  from  my  own  palate.  She  says  “  it  Avill  keep  for 
as  many  months  as  you  like,”  a  most  convenient  attribute  of  a 
winter  vegetable.  Squashes  are  now  grown  much  as  affording 
an  aspect  of  ornament  both  for  summer  and  winter ;  this  may 
take  a  place  among  them,  and  be  really  of  greater  value,  because 
of  its  edible  qualities. 

In  cooking,  very  little  water  is  necessary,  and  if  the  outer 
shell  is  first  cleaned,  it  is  found  better  to  cook  them  in  sections, 
rind  and  all,  and  then,  when  ready,  to  dish  up  the  pulp  removed 
with  a  spoon,  and  serve  much  as  is  done  with  Marrows.  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  ripened  and  stored  for  winter  use  are  common 
enough ;  but  this  Hubbard  Squash,  my  lady  correspondent  says 
she  has  never  seen  grown  in  England,  nor  have  I  until  this  last 
summer,  when  I  planted  some  myself.  In  this,  then,  there  may 
be  fairly  claimed  to  be  “  something  unusual.” — W.  Strugnell. 


*  The  so-called  Nasturtiums  of  gardens  are  botanically  Tropaeolums,  belonging 
to  an  entirely  different  natural  order  to  that  of  the  proper  Nasturtiums.  Our  best 
known  Nasturtium  is  the  Watercress,  named  N.  officinale.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  Nasturtiums,  though  few  are  worthy  of  being  cultivated.  The  genus 
Nasturtium  belongs  to  the  CruciferBe,  as  do  all  the  Brassicas,  Wallflowers,  and 
Stocks.  The  genus  Tropaeolum  comes  under  the  same  natural  order  as  do  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Geranium-s— namely,  Geraniacese,  of  Bentham  and  Hooker. 
The  order  has  been  repeatedly  changed,  however.  The  summer-flowering  annuals 
to  which  Mr.  Strugnell  refers  are  mere  varieties  of  Tropseolum  majus  (the  dlimbing 
sorts)  and  T.  minus,  or  Tom  Thumb  section.  In  nurserymen’s  catalogues  they  are 
usually  wrongly  named  Nasturtiums.  The  genus  Tropmolura  includes  a  number 
of  perennial  herbaceous  species,  the  best  known  being  'T.  speciosum  or  Flame 
Flower. — Ed. 
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King  Edward  VII.  as  a  Tree  Planter. 


In  aiH  age  when  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  cut  down 
^ees  rather  than  to  plant  them,  the  splendid  example  set  by 
Jtoyalty  during  recent  generations,  should  have  the  effect  of 
creating  an  extended  interest  in  planting,  and  perhaps  in  time 
we  may  have  a  national  tree  planting  day  each  year,  when  both 
children  and  adults  will  turn  out  in  their  thousands  to  set  by 
Mother  Earth  some  useful  or  beautiful  types  of  trees, 
which  in  future  years  shall  spread  their  branches  far  and  wide. 
Around  the  stately  homes  of  England  features  of  interest  abound, 
some  are  transient  indeed,  others — such  as  fast  developing  trees 
—will  stand  out  in  greater  grandeur  as  the  years  roll  on.  The 
pleasing  custom,  adopted  by  many  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
of  planting  trees  to  commemorate  their  visits  to  various  estates 

creating  special  features  of  interest  in 
widely  distributed  districts,  and  serves  to  show  in  a  tangible  way 
the  inherent  love  for  the  “  most  ancient  of  all  arts/^  which  reigns 
to  some  extent  in  the  breast  of  king  and  peasant  alike.  This 
much  IS  apparent  at  present,  but  what  about  the  times  to  come  . P 
Assuredly  we  may  hope  that  in  future  ages  the  names  of  earlier 
monarchs  will  live  in  the  “  hearts  of  the  people,”  not  through 
history  alone,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  grand  proportions  of 
stately  trees,  wliich  rear  their  heads  or  spread.out  their  branches 
far  and  wide  within  the  domains  of  those  whom  Royalty  has 
delighted  to  honour.  When  records  are  made  of  the  dates  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  imperishable  labels  affixed,  the  history  of  such  trees  is 
apparent  to  all  who  see  them,  and  in  the  whole  district  around 
succeeding  generations  are  imbued  with  special  interest  in  the 
monarchs  of  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  rulers  of  the  day  ;  and  who 
will  say  that  such  “  living  monuments  ”  which  endure  throughout 
the  changes  of  centuries  are  not  typical  of  the  British  steadfast¬ 
ness  for  a  reigning  house  ? 

King  Edward  VII.,  during  the  long  period  in  which  he  was 
Keir  Apparent  to  the  Throne  was  a  persistent  tree  planter, 
and  did  more  than  any  living  ruler  to  popularise  the  pretty 
custom  of  leaving  behind  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  some  place  of 
note,  in  the  shape  of  a  well  planted  tree,  destined  to  stand  out 
as  a  mark  of  Royal  favour  in  the  ages  yet  unborn.  In  the  grounds 
around  many  notable  gardens  such  trees  may  be  seen  to-day, 
the  history  of  their  planting  recorded  on  the  label  beneath, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  many  interesting  stories  could  be  related 
by  those  present  at  such  functions  about  the  King’s  kind  thought¬ 
fulness,  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of  such  work.  I,  however, 
can  only  write  of  instances  which  have  come  under  my  personal 
notice. 

Wanvick  is  famed  throughout  the  world  on  account  of  its 
ancient  castle,  which  is  admittedly  the  most  artistically  beautri 
ful,  and  historically  rich  among  all  the  splendid  homes  of  Britain, 
The  delightful  grounds  which  surround  it  are  singularly  rich  in 
Royal  trees,  and  in  prominent  positions  may  be  seen  examples 
pknted  by  three  generations  of  the  Royal  house.  The  late 
Prince  Consort  planted  a  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  which 
is  now  30ft  or  40ft  in  height.  Near  by  is  a  splendidly  pro¬ 
portioned  and  thriving  Oak,  planted  by  Victoria  the  Good. 
King  Edward  VII.,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  planted  two  sturdy 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  on  different  occasions,  and  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales,  when  Duke  of  York,  planted  one.  The  grounds  at 
Warwick  have  long  been  noted  for  their  magnificent  Cedars ;  it 
was,  therefore,  a  wise  step  to  select  for  Royal  planters  trees  so 
well  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  In  June,  1892,  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  was  held  in  Warwick  Castle  Park ;  this  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  to  the  delight  of  the 
surrounding  inhabitants,  stayed  some  days  at  the  Castle.  Before 
leaving  His  Royal  Highness  planted  a  healthy  Cedar,  which  is 
now  advancing  rapidly.  A  few  years  later  the  same  Royal  hands 
planted  another  Cedar  near  to  the  site  formerly  occupied  by 
splendid  specimens  blown  down  by  the  gale  of  March,  1895.  I 
was  privileged  to  be  present  on  both  interesting  occasions,  and 
well  remember  that,  while  surrounded  by  a  brdliant  company, 
the  head  of  our  mighty  Empire  handled  the  brightly  polished 
spade  with  the  ease  and  practical  knowledge  of  a  finished  planter, 
combined  with  the  real  grace  of  a  king.  It  was  no  mere  formal 
operation,  but  a  systematic  and  thorough  bit  of  tree  planting.  A 
large  hole,  and  plenty  of  good  soil  had  previously  been  prepared. 
Each  tree  root  was  spread  out  at  full  length,  and  each  in  turn 
covered  with  crumbling  earth  from  the  “  Royal  spade  ”  until  the 


hole  had  been  filled  in  and  the  soil  made  firm.  If  every  tree 
planter  adopted  such  thorough  methods,  many  trees  in  Britain 
which  to-day  are  stunted,  would  be  growing  with  strength  and 
vigour.  Wnen  the  second  Royal  tree  was  planted,  the  same 
thorough  methods  were  adopted,  and  the  (then)  Prince  thouglu- 
fully  inquired  after  the  welfare  of  the  previously  planted  tree, 
and  when  informed  of  its  good  progress,  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  one  before  him  would  succeed  equally  well. 

Royal  trees,  I  think,  usually  thrive,  even  when  planted  in  the 
height  of  summer,  as,  of  course,  an  evergreen  kind  or  one  growing 
in  a  pot  is  then  selected,  the  necessary  shade  for  a  time  and  the 
daily  sprinklings  with  water  help  to  keep  the  tree  fresh  till  new 
roots  have  formed,  and  such  matters  generally  receive  a  very  full 
share  of  attention.  All  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
Monarch  who  to-day  holds  sway  over  Britain,  and  that  greater 
Britain  beyond  the  seas,  must  have  been  struck  with  his  great 
force  of  character,  his  kindly  thought,  his  grasp  of  detail,  and 
the  kingly  way  in  which  he  sets  at  ease  all  around  him,  as  Avell 
as  by  his  magnetic  influence  in  creating  intense  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  hour.  During  the  memorable  year  on  which  we 
have  already  entered,  let  us  hope  that  millions  of  trees  will  be 
planted  throughout  the  Empire,  to  commemorate  the  crowning 
of  King  Edward  VII.  ;  trees  which  will  stand  firm  and  strong 
in  the  ages  to  come,  like  the  true  British  Oak,  which  sends  out 
its  roots  far  and  wide,  as  does  the  race  it  typifies,  whose  children 
gather  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  to  uphold  the  parent’s 
cause,  and  to  pay  homage  to  their  King. — A  Loyal  Subject. 


Greenhouse  Ferns. 


Well-grown  Ferns  are  undoubtedly  beautiful  objects  in  the 
greenhouse  mixed  with  flowering  plants,  and  should  be  grown 
not  only  for  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  themselves  alone, 
but  because  they  are  essential  for  enhancing  the  good  points  of 
both  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  range  of  varieties  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Ferns  which  may  be  grown  under  greenhouse  treatment, 
especially  if  moisture  and  shade  can  be  readily  afforded,  is  fairly 
extensive.  Plenty  of  light,  but  shade  from  direct  sunshine,  is 
important.  Air  should  be  liberally  supplied  after  the  growths 
become  somewhat  matured,  while  adequate  moisture  is  best  en¬ 
sured  by  giving  the  plants  moist  cool  positions  for  the  pots  to 
stand  upon.  Small  spar,  or  even  sand  or  coal  ashes,  is  suitable. 
For  appearance  sake  the  spar  is  best,  but  sand  or  fine  cinders 
act  equally  well  in  holding  moisture.  Good  Ferns  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  grown  without  standing  on  a  moist  base,  though  the 
latter  is  preferable.  As  a  plunging  material  for  pots,  small  or 
large,  nothing  equals  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  a  small  corner 
may  well  be  set  apart  in  a  shady  spot  where  small  seedlings  can 
be  grown  undeir  favourable  conditions  without  constantly 
deluging  them  with  water  at  the  roots.  They  will  grow  much 
better  and  quicker  if  they  can  be  kept  constantly  moist  in  a 
medium  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  constantly  saturate  the  soil. 

Among  greenhouse  Ferns  the  Adiantums  stand  forth  as  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  structure.  First  may 
be  mentioned  the  universal  favourite,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Maidenhair  Fern.  This  does  admirably  under 
greenhouse  treatment,  and  fine  specimens  can  be  grown  if  a 
moderate  amount  of  fresh  root  space  is  accorded  to  the  plants 
each  year,  supposing  they  have  become  pot-bound.  Small  plants 
may  be  potted  on  into  larger  sizes  to  form  good  specimens,  while 
large  plants  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  grow  to  a  greater  size 
may  be  divided  by  cutting  into  two  or  four.  This  may  be  done 
in  March  or  April,  but  where  plenty  of  heat  can  be  afforded  to 
give  a  start,  this  work  can  be  carried  out  earlier.  An  excellent 
compost  consists  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous,  turfy  loam,  sweet  leaf 
soil,  a  little  peat,  with  some  coarse  sand  and  charcoal.  Drain  the 
pots  sufficiently,  and  see  that  the  ball  of  roots  is  thoroughly 
moist;  use  the  compost  also  moist.  After  potting,  water  but 
lightly,  until  the  new  roots  begin  to  work  freely.  After  this, 
ample  supplies  will  be  needed,  for  the  plants  must  never  suffer. 

A.  assimile  is  very  free  growing,  and  of  a  graceful  pending 
habit.  It  is  best  suited  as  a  basket  Fern  in  a  damp,  shady  posi¬ 
tion.  Repotting  or  division  is  usually  needed  each  season,  or 
the  fronds  are  very  poor.  Another  good  basket  Fern  is  A. 
ciliatum.  The  fronds  spring  from  a  central  crown,  and  each 
is  furnished  with  deeply  cut  and  fringed  pinnae.  At  the  points 
of  the  fronds  young  plants  grow  and  develop  fronds,  these  again 
sending  out  other  plants.  This  variety  does  not  require  a  large 
basket.  Adiantum  gracillimum  is  a  most  charming  variety.  The 
fronds  are  so  light  and  graceful,  owing  to  its  having  such  a  large 
number  of  minute  pinnules,  that  it  almost  has  the  appearance 
of  lacework.  A  few  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  collection, 
though  it  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  A.  cuneatum.  All  the 
varieties  of  Adiantums  mentioned  will  succeed  in  the  compost 
recommended  for  A.  cuneatum.  There  are  other  varieties  not  so 
generally  grown  which  are  adapted  for  greenhouse  cultivation. 
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while  the  stove  Adiantums  are  both  numerous  and  beautiful, 
some  of  them  producing  lovely  tinted  fronds. 

One  or  two  large  and  imposing  varieties  of  Tree  Ferns  should 
be  included  in  a  collection.  The  Alsophilas  are  particularly 
beautiful,  and  may  include  A.  australis,  A.  excelsa,  and  A. 
Rebeccse.  They  will  ultimately  require  large  pots,  and  must 
have  a  space  on  the  floor  and  plenty  of  head  room.  The  Dick- 
sonms,  including  D.  antarctica  and  D.  squarrosa,  are  superb 
varieties,  having  large,  arching  fronds. 

Cyrtomium  falcatum  is  a  Japanese  Fern  growing  18in  high,  a 
useful  evergreen  variety,  which  grows  well  in  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  Cystopteris  bulbifera  is  a  hardy 
North  American  Fern,  growing  about  9in  high,  and  is  deciduous. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Bladder  Fern.  The  fronds  are  freely 
produced  in  May,  and  are  very  pretty  and  of  graceful  habit. 
Loamy  soil,  mixed  with  dried  mortar  or  limestone  suits  it  better 
than  a  compost  containing  peat  or  vegetable  matter  like  leaf 
soil. 

Davallias  are  specially  beautiful,  and  adapted  for  growing  in 
hanging  baskets  lined  with  moss,  and  filled  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf  soil,  peat,  charcoal,  and  sand,  on  which  the  rhizomes 
mav  be  pegged  down.  They  will  eventually  cover  the  whole 
surface  and  spread  round  the  baskets  on  all  sides.  The  be.st 
varieties  of  Davallias  for  greenhouse  culture  are  D.  bullata  (th^ 
Squirrel’s  Foot  Fern),  from  the  East  Indies,  and  D.  canariensis 
(the  Hare’s  Foot  Fern),  from  the  Canary  Islands.  D.  re]iens  is 
a  pretty,  dwarf-growing  species,  for  small  baskets.  D.  Mariesi, 
an  exceptionally  beautiful  variety,,  with  fine  cut  fronds,  from 
Japan,  makes  an  imposing  specimen  grown  in  a  large-sized  pan  or 
basket.  D.  Mooreana,  a  large-growing  kind,  is  very  fine  for 
baskets,  making  fronds  3ft  high.  It  is  one  of  the  limited  number 
of  Davallias,  native  of  Borneo. 

Attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to  the  merits  of  Aspleniums  for 
greenhouse  culture.  There  are  some  interesting  varieties,  but 
one  of  the  best  for  general  purpo.ses  is  A.  bulbiferum.  It  will 
grow  3ft  high,  and  has  rich,  dark  green  arching  fronds,  which 
produce  young  plantlets  at  the  points  of  the  pinme,  and  afford  a 
ready  means  of  increasing  the  variety.  A  shady,  but  light  and 
airy  corner  suits  the  plants,  which,  however,  require  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  head  room,  so  as  to  give  space  for  the  i^roper 
development  of  the  fronds.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and 
will  succeed  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  It 
IS  an  evergreen  Fern,  and  the  fronds  are  very  lasting,  but  not 
useful  for  cutting. — Edwin  D.  Smith. 


Wassailing  the  Apple  Trees. 


The  ancient  custom,  now  fast  dying  out,  of  wassailing  or 
toasting  the  Apple  trees,  is  still  observed  in  some  of  the  out¬ 
lying  parishes  of  North  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  probably 
nowhere  with  more  ceremony  and  solemnity  than  at  Wootton 
Basset,  near  Minehead.  Old  Twelfth  Eve,  in  January, 
twelve  days  after  Old  Christmas  Eve,  is  the  usual  day,  and  in 
the  evening  well-nigh  all  the  folk  of  the  parish  assemble  at  the 
farmhouse,  and,  after  a  good  square  meal,  start  in  procession 
for  the  nearest  orchard.  A  goodly  supply  of  cider  is  carried  by 
the  stronger  men  of  the  party,  “  the  butler  ”  brings  a  two- 
handled  mug  and  some  pieces  of  toast,  and  the  “  master  ”  walks 
in  front  with  the  light,  whilst  a  number  of  men  with  guns, 
old  muzzle  loaders,  blunderbusses,  or  anything  that  will  make 
a  noise,  form  the  rearguard.  Arrived  at  the  orchard,  the  party 
all  form  in  a  ring,  .joining  hands,  and  the  master  in  the  middle 
seizes  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and,  more  or  less  out  of  tune,  sing® 
the  following  words  :  — 

Oh  Apple  Tr«e,  I  wajssail  thee  ! 

In  hopes  that  thou  wilt  blow, 

To  blow  and  to  bear  well, 

So  merry  let  us  he  ; 

For  the  Lord  doth  know  where  we  shall  be 
To  be  merry  another  ye.ar. 

Then  all  the  folks  standing  round  holloa,  shout,  or  sing :  — 

Hatfuls,  capfuls,  three  bushel  bagfuls. 

Barn  floorfuls,  tullet  holefuls. 

And  a  little  heap  under  the  stairs. 

Deafening  cheers  are  then  given,  and  the  men  who  have  been 
standing  outside  say,  “Now,  Tom  Pod,  we  wassail  thee!”  and 
then  they  let  off  their  blunderbu.ss'es  and  other  weapons.  The 
health  of  the  Apple  tree  having  been  solemnly  drunk,  the 
master  blowing  off  the  froth  and  the  two-handled  mug  having 
gone  right  round  the  ring,  the  butler  takes  a  piece  of  toast, 
and,  pouring  cider  over  it  (called  “  basting  ”),  hands  it  to  the 
master,  who  sticks  it  up  in  the  tree  for  the  robins,  in  the  hope 
<£  w  will  bring  luck.  The  ceremony  completed,  observes  the 
VVestern  Morning  News,”  the  procession  moves  off  to  the  next 
orchard,  and  so  on  until  each  has  been  visited  and  wassailed. 


^TnamontaX  "l^aiorfoiols. 

By  the  Editor  of  “  Foult.''y.” 


IT  has  somev  here  been  stated  that  nothing  is  more  contagious 
than  the  love  of  natural  history,  and  that  few  things' are 
more  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind  than  the  love  of 
animals.  And  one  has  only  to  visit  any  of  the  parks  that 
abound  in  and  around  London  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  more 
than  a  modicum  of  truth  in  such  remarks;  for,  be  other  features 
ever  so  attractive,  the  greatest  interest  of  visitors  is  invariably 
centred  in  the  lake,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  collection  of 
.viiatidse  is  always  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  unrefutable 
fact  that  ornamental  waterfowl  are  reared  in  England  to  an 
extent  not  nearly  approaching  tliat  to  which  they  are  cultivated, 
on  the  Continent.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret,  since,  apart  from 
being  a  most  absorbing  hobby,  the  rearing  of  such  birds  is  by 
no  means  an  unremunerative  occupation. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  keeping  of  tame  wildfowl  need 
not  be  the  exclusive  pleasure  of  those  who  have — 

Thirty  large  domain-. 

Forty  grand  chateaux. 

Fifty  fertile  plains. 

Sixty  suits  of  clothes. 

Lots  of  gold  and  silver,  &c. 

We  have  seen  a  pair  of  Mandarin  and  a  pair  of  Carolina  ducks- 
revelling  in  luxury  which  wore  the  tenants  of  a  washing  tub 
sunk  in  the  ground.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  places  where 
waterfowl  cannot  be  kept ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  too  small  a 
pond  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  the  puiqiose. 

In  most  instances  there  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  grass  and  gravel  that  can,  with  little 
trouble,  be  converted  into  a  “  run  ”  for  waterfowl,  which  in  such 
a  iilace  may  be  reared  in  perfect  health.  Should,  however,  breed¬ 
ing  operations  be  contemplated  the  birds  must  be  permitted 
in  spring  and  summer  to  have  access  to  some  kind  of  -pond,  upon 
the  banks  of  which  their  houses  or  “  keimels  ”  may  be  placed. 
The  water  need  not  be  more  than  2ft  deep,  except  at  places  which 
serve  as  scours  and  landing  stages.  These  should  be  cut  through 
the  bank  of  the  pond,  so  that  the  birds  may  be  enabled  to  swim- 
out,  since  if  the  sides  are  too  precipitous,  and  the  ducks  are  tired, 
they  cannot  always  climb  out,  and  are  in  consequence  drowned. 

The  enclosure  around  the  pond  must,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  space  that  is  available,  but  it  should  be  of  greensward.  It 
is  not  absolutely  essential  to  provide  a  shady  place  for  ducks, 
but  such  will  seiwe  as  an  excellent  shelter  from  heat  and  wind, 
consequently  if  shimbs  are  enclosed  so  much  the  better.  Other 
embellishments  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  reader,, 
and  the  whole  may  be  surrounded  by  wire  netting  6ft  high, 
although  a  properly  pinioned  bird  rarely  gets  over  a  3ft  fence. 

As  a  staple  diet  for  ivaterfowl,  wheat  and  barley,  or  the 
ordinary  poultry  mixture  may  be  given,  while  as  green  food  grass 
and  duckweed  are  greatly  relished.  The  birds  will  also  devour 
small  in,sects  and  molluscse,  ivhich  abound  on  the  grassy  bank-s- 
of  their  ponds.  Different  varieties,  however,  require  different 
dietary,  according  to  their  habits,  but  regularity  is  a  point  in 
feeding  that  is  of  great  importance. 

So  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  waterfowl,  and  so  varied  their 
charms,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  give  a  list  of  those 
that  are  likely  to  find  favour  with  evei’yone.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  Carolinas,.  IVtandarins,  Shelldrakes,- 
Brazilian  Pintail,  Casarkas,  and  Whistling  ducks  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  tame-bred,  and  if  a  pair  of  brown  Call  ducks  be  added 
they  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  the  flock  together.  Other 
birds  that  may  be  tamed  by  pinionifig  and  by  judicious  treat¬ 
ments  are  Dunbird,  Pintail,  Widgeons,  Shoveller,  Tufted  duck, 
Gadwall,  Teal,  Scaup,  and  Garganey,  but  they  should,  however,, 
be  confined. 


Coronation  Trees  and  Spaces.  ; 

Sir  William  Vincent,  Bart.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Metro-  i, 
politan  Public  Gardens  Association,  approves  the  sugge.stion  made  i 

by  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  of  the  4th  inst.  respecting  the  planting  I 

of  Coronation  trees.  “  But,”  he  says,  “  in  those  localities  able  ;V 

to  provide  more  extensive  memorials  the  association  would  ijoint  J 

out  that  the  provision  of  open  spaces  of  one  kind  or  another  for 
public  recreation  is  an  especially  appropriate  type  of  memorial.” 

Such  a  form  of  commemoration  was,  he  states,  recommended  at  ^ 

the  Diamond  Jubilee,  wlien  some  seventy  places  were  opened.  He  ! 

adds  that  Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  as.sociation,  83,  Lan-  • 

ca.ster  Gate,  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  ; 
powei’s  and  duties  of  public  bodies  in  relation-  to  open  spaces.  , 
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STARTINO  IN  BUSINESS. 


ils  a  inarket  Gardcncn 

F  late  years  market  gardening  has  become  quite  the 
fashion.  Luckily,  the  demand  for  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  has  kept  pace  fairly  well  with  the  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  producers,  and 

if  only  the  foreign  competitors  could  be  as 

severely  handicaiiped  when  sending  their  produce  to  our 

markets  as  we  are  when  trying  to  compete  with  them,  there 
would  not  be  much  cause  to  complain  as  to  prices  generally. 
Market  gardening  is  a  fascinating  and  exciting  pursuit, 

.surpassing  in  this  respect  any  other  phase  of  gardening,  but  it  is 
not  such  a  gold  mine  as  many  inexperienced  beginners  have 
fondly  imagined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  delicate  young  gentlemen 
or  the  healthiest  of  ladies,  without  any  previous  experience 
worthy  of  the  name,  may,  and  usually  do,  find  themselves  in 
a  state  of  chronic  bankruptcy  before  they  have  been  at  it  many 
years,  and  not  a  few  private  gardeners  have  found,  when  too  late, 
that  their  previous  training  was  not,  in  the  long  ran,  of  nearly 
so  much  value  as  they  had,  reasonably  enough,  persuaded  them¬ 
selves.  Not  having  had  any  previous  experience  necessitates 
paying  a  high  price  for  the  services  of  someone  who  has,  and  who 
may,  or  may  not,  be  a  success,  while  many  have  to  unlearn  much 
that  has  been  learnt  and  otherwise  pay  dearly  for.  I  have 
pointed  out  these  difficulties  to  a  rather  large  number  of  men 
who  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking  advice  upon  the 
subject  of  starting  to  growing  for  market;  but  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  these  had  already  made  up  their  minds  to '  com¬ 
mence,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  dubbed  me  a  “  croaker  ”  for  my 
pains.-  Once  for  all  let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  interest  to  serve  in  checking  others  from  commencing 
an  industry  they  know  next  to  nothing  about.  It  is  not  these 
raw  beginners  and  small  undertakings  generally  Ave  have  most 
to  fear,  but  rather  those  huge  establishments  that  are  so 
admirably  conducted  by  men  of  the  Rochford-Hamilton-Page 
order.  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  few  hours 
among  market  growers  of  this  stamp,  and  if  you  have  any  conceit 
about  you^  this  they  will  soon  dissipate. 

My  object  in  penning  these  notes  is  not  to  discourage  would-be 
market  growers,  but  rather  to  iirevent  them  from  making  costly 
mistakes.  No  start  should  be  made  in  a  hurry.  Everything 
ought  to  bo  well  thought  out,  more  reliance  being  paid  upon 
information  obtained  from  men  already  successfully  engaged 
upon  somewhat  similar  lines,  than  upon  one’s  own  judgment  or 
premises  based  principally  upon  experience  gained  in  a  private 
garden.  This  may  appear  doubtful  advice  to  give,  but  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  market  growers  are  not  the  naiTow- 
ininded,  grqedy  sort  of  men  that  they  are  sometimes  most 
unwarrantably  deemed.  I  have  mixed  freely  and  frequently 
among  all  classes  of  market  growers,  including  some  OAAming 
whole  “  villages  of  glass ;  ”  others  farming  many  acres  of  land 
on  which  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables  are  well  and  profitably 
grown  (and  these  are  the  most  industrious  and  hardworking  of 
all,  who  occupy  from  six  to  tAvelve  acres  of  land  near  to  a  town, 
for  w’hich  they  pay  so  much  as  £10  per  acre  rent),  and  all  have 
been  most  courteous  and  open.  Beginners  should  also  spend  a 
few  days  hunting  up  useful  information,  thereby  effecting  con- 
.siderable  .savings  in  different  directions.  In  this  connection  I 
may  mention  a  friend  who  decided  to  become  a  market  groAver. 
Starting  AAuth  a  good,  open  mind,  and  with  a  fairly  “  thick  skin,” 
he  gained  all  the  information  he  required  at  the  outset  from 
various  successful  men,  and  a  better  or  more  cheaply  erected 
group  of  Tomato,  Cucumber  houses,  and  vineries  could  not  be 
found  anyAvhere.  Bringing  good  business  habits  into  the  under¬ 
taking,  he  has  been  most  successful;  and  is  noAV  frequently 
consulted  as  an  authority. 

Especially  is  it  desirable  that  beginners  should  start  AAuth 
a  clear  notion  of  Avhat  they  intend  to  grow.  They  must  remember 
it  is  not  Avhat  they  think  ought  to  sell,  but  rather  what  there  is 
a  steady  demand  for,  that  should  be  grown.  The  most  successful 
men  are  those  who  take  up  a  few  things  and  do  them  really  Avell. 
After  all,  it  Ls  somoAvhat  surprising  hoAV  feAV  kinds  of  cut  floAvers 
and  plants  are  groAvn  for  the  markets,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  fniits,  as  Avell  as  vegetables.  Market  gardens  do  not  in 
the  least  resemble  private  gardens.  Those  who  manage  the 
former  are  under  no  obligations  to  maintain  a  constant  supply 
of  everything  in  and  out  of  season ;  but  their  aim  (as  before 
stated)  is  to  grow  a  few  things  w'ell,  and  to  have  them  ready  for 
the  markets  Avhen  the  best  demand  occurs.  It  is  only  novices 
Avho  recommend  market  groAvers  to  cater  for  so  many  priA^ate 


establishments  in  town,  suiiplying  them  Avith  anything  and 
eAmrythmg  they  may  require.  The  AA'orry  and  expense  connected 
with  this  kind  of  marketing  Avould  shorten  the  days  of  the 
majority  undertaking  it,  and  one  of  the  charms  associated  Avith 
market  gardening — independence  and  freedom  from  “  naggling  ” 
— is  entirely  lost.  Tho.se  Avho  cater  for  private  families  can  never 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  their  crops  Aiith  a  view  to  folloAving 
closely  AA'ith  some  other  crop,  and  they  invariably  spoil  a  portion 
of  the  more  perishable  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables.  Private 
customers  are  very  erratic  in  their  orders,  are  difficult  to  please, 
and  are  liable  to  give  instructions  to  stop  sending  just  when 
things  are  cheap  and  everybody  else  is  Avell  supplied.  Added  to 
this,  there  is  a  considerable  outlay  in  hampers,  boxes,  and  the 
extra  labour  in  collecting,  packing,  and  the  like  to  be  faced.  It 
Avill  surprise  me  if  the  middleman  is  ever  done  aw'ay  Avith  as  far 
as  common  A^egetables,  floAvers,  and  fruit  are  concerned. 

Very  frequently  we  see  the  advice  given  to  growers  of  choice 
fruit  and  flowers  to  steer  clear  of  commission  salesmen.  We  are 
told  that  certain  fruiterers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  direct 
from  the  growers,  and  thereby  effect  a  saving  of  part  carriage 
and  in  particular  salesmen’s  commissions,  to  the  no  small  benefit 
of  the  grower.  We  are  led  to  believe  (unless  we  know  better) 
that  all  salesmen  are  rogues  and  liars,  while  the  fruiterer  is 
everybody’s  friend  but  his  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly,  or 
quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Who  buys  direct  from  the  grower 
so  long  as  that  particular  individual  is  a  little  cheaper  than  his 
nvals,  or  lower  than  the  market  price  ?  The  fruiterer.  Who 
deserts  a  groAver  when  the  prices  are  a  little  lower  elsewhere, 
and  local  produce  becoming  more  plentiful  ?  The  fruiterer.  Who 
clamours  for  heavy  consignments,  and  sends  a  “  stop  ”  telegram 
a  Aveek  later?  The  fruiterer.  Who  complains  of  bad  packing 
and  damaged  produce  very  frequently  without  good  cause  ?  The 
fruiterer.  Who  keeps  the  grower’s  baskets  constantly  in  use 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes  that  soil  them,  never  thinking  of  buying 
baskets  for  his  OAA*n  use  ?  The  fruiterer.  Finally,  who  is  most 
slow  in  sending  cheques,  and  occasionally  ends  by  paying  fis.  in 
the  £  ?  The  fruiterer.  I  freely  admit  there  are  a  few  really 
good,  fair-dealing  men  among  fruiterers  and  florists — some  of 
my  best  customers  must  be  included  in  this  category — but  the 
majority  are  a  bad  lot,  not  contented  with  less  than  fifty  per 
cent,  profit  on  all  they  obtain  direct  from  the  grower.  I  am 
not  exactly  “  holding  a  brief  ”  for  commission  salesmen,  but 
merely  speak  of  them  as  I  find.  Treat  them  fairly,  and  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain.  Let  them  know  you  appreciate  the.r 
seiwices  by  sending  the  best  of  everything  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
produce  to  them  in  times  of  scarcity  as  well  as  when  most  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  they  will  return  you  the  best  prices  that  can  be  got  for 
your  produce.  If  you  send  to  them  just  when  gluts  occur,  or 
when  you  cannot  dispose  of  your  produce  elsewhere,  or  if  the 
grading  and  packing  is  faulty,  then  low  prices  are  bound  to  be 
returned.  What  else  can  rightly  be  expected?  Those  fitful 
supplies,  and  which  are  often  very  insignificant,  that  reach  sales¬ 
men  from  private  gardens  are  rarely  of  nearly  the  same  value  as 
the  OAvner,  rather  than  the  Avorried  gardener,  thinks  them. 
Because  fancy  prices  are  asked  for  choice  productions  in  West 
End  shops,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  salesmen  have  also  ob¬ 
tained  lugh  prices  for  similar  consignments.  The  shopkeepers 
forget  to  give  the  consigners  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices.  All 
they  do  is  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  going,  and  these  they 
return,  less  commission  charge  for  use  of  boxes  and  baskets,  and 
perhaps  market  tolls.  Commission  salesmen  are  indispensable 
to  all  growers  Avho  cannot  sell  their  produce  locally,  and  in  ve^ 
many  instances  do  better  for  regular  senders  than  they  can  in 
any  way  accomplish  for  themselves. — W.  Iggtjlden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


il$  a  Sccdsnian. 

There  is  no  other  business,  one  Avould  think,  so  Avell  suited 
to  a  gardener  retiring  through  any  cause  from  private  service 
than  that  of  a  seedsman.  He  should  be  a  judge  of  good  seeds, 
ought  to  knoAA-  Avell  what  A’-arieties  are  best  for  certain  purposes, 
and  should  be  able  to  give  his  customers  who  are  amateurs  good 
advice  and  useful  to  them.  Doubtless  there  are  some  among  my 
felloAV  gardeners  who  have  .such  an  idea.  If  these  are  in  good 
places  and  fairly  comfortable,  if  they  are  earning  a  living  for 
their  Avives  and  families — then  my  advice  to  them  is  to  stay 
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w  here  they  are,  and  leave  business  severely  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  or  fair  business  acumen,  willing  to  work  and  wait, 
may  by  patience  and  energy  make  for  himself  a  good  living,  not 
from  seeds  alone,  but  by"  introducing  other  cognate  subjects 
with  them. 

In  stalling  a  seed  business  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  out  for 
a  suitable  position,  where  not  only  is  there  likely  to  be  a  local 
demand,  but  where,  if  possible,  country  carts  are  passing. 
People  who  bring  their  own  produce  to  market  towns  are  among 
the  best  cu.stomers  of  any  local  seedsman,  and  when  once  they 
get  into  the  habit  of  dealing  with  him  are  not  likely  to  go  else¬ 
where  so  long  as  the  goods  he  sells  are  .satisfactory.  Having 
secured  such  a  position,  the  que.stion  arises.  What  will  be  best 
to  introduce  in  connection  with  the  seeds?  The  gardener’s  first 
thought  may  perhaps  turn  to  plants  and  flowers,  or  possibly  fruit 
and  vegetables.  He  will  do  well  to  remember  that  all  these  are 
very  perishable  commodities,  and,  although  showing  a  good 
margin  of  profit  when  the  demand  is  brisk,  must  be  a  dead  lo.ss 
if  h'ft  on  hand.  A  more  suitable  adjunct  to  seeds  will  be  Com  and 
other  requisites  for  poultry  and  horses,  that  these  same  country 


put  that  value  in  it.  Don’t  buy  them  full,  for  they  show  less 
profit  than  seeds  purchased  in  bulk,  and,  to  put  it  mildly,  the 
(juality  is  not  always  the  best.  Select  a  good  wholesale  or  trade 
firm,  and  purchase  your  seeds  first  hand.  Place  your  orders  early, 
or  pos.sibly  some  of  the  most  popular  sorts  will  be  sold  out,  and 
you  may  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Respecting 
sundries,  such  as  manures  and  various  proprieta^  articles,  buy 
only  sufficient  for  present  needs,  as  goods  that  lie  about  in  the 
shop  soon  look  dirty  and  soiled,  though  the  contents  perhaps 
of  the  tins,  boxes,  or  what  not,  may  be  perfectlj^  good. 

Regarding  bulbs,  these  have  been  the  stumblingblock  to 
many  young  seedsmen.  The  traveller  from  the  Continental  firm 
calls  with  ills  prices,  which,  compared  to  those  charged  for  the 
goods  retail,  seem  very  low  indeed.  They  are  the  vei'y  thing 
jmu  have  been  thinking  about,  too.  He  may  show  vou  some  fine 
window  tickets,  as  “  Bulbs  imported  direct  from  Holland,”  or 
some  such  legend,  and  you  are  asked  to  accept  some  for  your 
shop.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  story.  The  wily  Dutchman 
will  be  in  good  time,  and  obtain  all  the  orders  he  can  at  a 
remunerative  price.  When  he  has  done  this  he  dumps  down  all 
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customers  often  require  in  quantity.  These  do  not  spoil  by 
keeping  and  are  always  in  request,  and  though  on  the  face  of  it 
the  profits  may  appear  less,  yet  by  judicious  buying  when  markets 
are  low,  and  a  progressive  or  pushing  trade,  they  may  have  more 
in  them  than  at  first  appears. 

Then,  in  the  neighbourhood  chosen,  there  will,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability.  be  a  small  coterie  of  “fanciers”  of  some  kind — as 
fanciers  of  poulti’y,  pigeons,  or  cage  birds,  dogs,  or  .some  other 
animals.  Find  out  what  is  in  demand  for  these,  and  what  is  most 
difficult  for  these  fanciers  to  obtain ;  stock  this,  and  sell  it  at  a 
fair  profit,  and  the  co-oiieration  of  “  the  fancy  ”  is  yours  for  the 
a'-king.  .V  seed  business  in  a  small  way  can  never  be  sufficient, 
a.s  there  are  times  when  literally  nothing  is  sold,  and  this  is  my 
reason  for  calling  attention  to  these  outside  matters. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  seeds  themselves,  it  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  that  only  those  of  first-rate  quality  should  be 
bought.  You  can  buy  penny  packets  of  rubbish  from  the  nearest 
chemist,  the  ironmonger,  or  the  grocer,  and  the  assistants  at 
these  places  will  soon  pick  out  “the  best  sorts”  for  you!  But 
the  real  patron  of  the  seedsman  will  have  none  of  them.  To  use 
a  slang  phrase,  “  He  has  been  there,  so  ought  to  know.”  By 
all  means  have  the  pictorial  packets;  but  have  them  empty  from 
the  wholesale  merchants,  and  if  a  customer  wants  a  penny  packet 


his  surplus  stock  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  they  are  sold  by  auction  at  prices  far  below  those 
he  obtained  from  the  Trade.  Now,  were  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  I  should  suggest  in  a 
friendly  way  that  here  is  an  exceptionally  fitting  foreign  product 
for  a  big  duty.  Bulbs  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  any  more 
than  whisky  or  tobacco  is.  Many  of  them  can  be  produced  at 
home  by  our  own  growers,  and  this  would  furnish  splendid  work 
for  British  labourers.  If  the  duty  did  no  other  good,  it  would 
at  least  prevent  the  Dutchmen  from  sending  over  stuff  that  only 
just  pays  for  freight  and  other  expenses,  and  he  would  have  to 
conduct  his  business  differently. 

One  word  as  to  customers.  There  are  often  people  who  have  a 
fancy  for  some  special  variety.  In  your  own  mind  you  know  well 
enough  that  there  are  better  varieties,  and  perhaps  more  pro¬ 
ductive  sorts :  but  beyond  a  slight  mention  of  these  it  is  not 
always  wise  to  go.  xtgain,  in  some  localities  a  certain  variety 
of  Potato,  Pea,  or  other  vegetable  may  be  thought  of  highly. 
If  you  know  a  better  one  in  its  season,  stock  it,  and  endeavour 
to  get  your  customers  to  try  it  alongside  their  favourites;  but 
stock  their  favourite  kinds  too,  for,  where  some  will  be 
persuaded,  others  will  not,  and  in  business  one  has  many  masters. 
— H.  R.  Richards,  Bristol. 
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/Is  a  florist. 

The  business  of  a  cultivator  of  plants  usually  known  as 
r  lorists  blowers,  for  sale,  is  a  very  old  and  honourable  one.  It 
business  I  mean  to  pen  a  few  notes,  but  of  that 
■of  florist,  in  the  more  modern  acceptation  of  the  term;  starting 
a  florist  s  shop  for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  all  that  goes  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  florist’s  business.  This  business  has  several  grades,  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  selling  of  a  few  flowers  by  the  ignoramus  to  the 
highest  development  of  floral  art.  The  ignoramus  often  finds  the 
flower  business  an  unprofitable  one,  for  the  obvious  reason  tliat 
no  business  worthy  the  name  can  be  conducted  without  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  little  ca,pital  on  hand  to  start  with  frequently  takes 
Mings  ere  the  requisite  knoM'ledge  is  attained.  Some  have  a 
greater  aptitude  for  business  than  others,  and  soon  acquire  the 
art  of  successful  trading;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  anyone,  either 
male  or  female,  vdio  means  to  succeed  as  a  florist  should  take 
means  to  acquire  a  knowledge  by  serving  in  a  good  established 
business  a  regular  apprenticeship. 

Assuming,  then,  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
•of  the  business,  the  first  step  is  the  choice  of  a  shop.  This  is  a 
most  important  ste^i,  as  it  is  of  the  very  first  consequence  that  it 

^  ^  suitable  locality,  and  often  a  few  yards  make  a  M'onderful 
•difference.  If  possible,  it  should  be  near  a  good  residential  dis- 
hrict,  but  yet  in  a  busy  thoroughfare,  where  business  may  come 
or  its  own  accord,  Mdien  an  attractive  display  is  made  to  tempt 
the  passer-by.  The  class  of  flowers  kept  must  depend  a  little  on 
the  neighbourhood  chosen,  as  what  might  be  popular  in  one 
locality  might  be  the  very  reverse  in  another.  Of  the  very  first 
importance,  however,  is  to  keep  the  best  in  season.  Don’t  be 
adding  every  new  floMer,  after  you  see  it  in  another  shop,  but 
see  that  if  you  are  not  the  first  to  have  a  novelty,  not  to  be 
behind  otliers,  and  always  prefer  quality  to  cheapness.  First- 
rate  fresh  flovers  M’ill  always  prove  a  pleasure  to  vour  customers 
and  they  will  be  sure  to  talk  of  them  to  their  friends.  If  ladies 
are  tempted  to  buy  poor  quality  for  mere  cheapness,  they  are 
sure  to  be  disgusted,  and  probably  next  time  tliey  purchase,'  they 
Mull  go  to  another  shop,  and  there  give  a  better  price,  and  lay 
the  entire  blame  on  the  unfortunate  florist  who  has  sold  them 
the  cheap  ones.  Nobody  ever  makes  a  really  successful  business 
by  mere  cheapness  :  first-class  floM'ers  at  a  moderate  price  will  in 
the  end  ensure  success.  The  seeming  success  of  mere  cheaiiness 
is  evanescent. 

The  next  important  point  for  beginners  is  to  beware  of  keep¬ 
ing  too  large  stocks.  Keep  up  an  attractive  and  varied  display, 
but  make  it  an  unbending  rule  to  have  fresh  stock  daily,  and  this 
•can  only  be  done  by  stocking  moderately.  Customer, V  will  soon 
find  out  where  the  freshest  flowers  are  to  be  had.  They  are  more 
beautiful  when  purchased,  and  keep  beautiful  for  much  longer 
time.  In  these  days  of  auction  sales  there  is  often  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  buy  largely,  as  cheapness  is  sometimes  thereby 
attained,  as  M'ell  as  the  semblance  of  doing  a  large  business.  Be 
not  deceived,  .  hoM  ever ;  your  opponents  in  business  can  form 
their  0M;n  opinions  pretty  accurately,  and  nothing  will  sooner 
•bring  failure  than  imitation  of  the  frog  blowing  itself  out  to  look 
like  the  ox. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  florist  will  largely  depend  on  the 
ability  for  “  making  up.”  The  mere  sale  of  cut  flowers  is  not  a 
very  profitable  concern,  and  a  reputation  for  skill  and  artistic 
taste  in  making-up  will  soon  spread,  and  cause  a  business  to  grow 
from  less  to  inore.  Experience  in  this  is  the  lest  schoolmaster, 
and  the  beginner  must  set  a  high  ideal,  and  never  lose  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  by  careful  study  of  the  best  examples  that 
are  to  be  seen.  The  making  up  of  wreaths  and  other  memorial 
designs  is  the  chief  and  most  constant  part  of  a  '•  making-up  ” 
trade,  and  the  beginner  will  do  well  to  make  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  this  department  a  special  study  ;  but  while  picking 
up  ideas  from  all  good  examples  that  can  be  seen,  never  slavishly 
copy  other  people’s  work,  and  the  more  of  originality  the  artist 
possesses  the  better,  'though  mere  originality  should  never  be 
.sought  after,  as  it  is  often  attained  by  sacrifice  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  Remember,  too,  that  very  satisfactory  effects  are 
often  attained  by  the  skilful  use  of  common  flowers.  Many  people 
prefer  them  to  choice  exotics.  Here,  too.  avoid  mere  cheapness: 
no  lasting  reputation  M'ill  come  of  it. 

A  nice  specimen  of  memorial  flow^er  work  should  alvays  be 
exhibited  in  the  shop  M'indow.  This  is  invariably  a  profitable 
investment,  as  though  a  sale  may  not  alv'ays  be  effected,  nice 
Mork  alM-avs  stimulates  business.  We  now  come  to  bouquet 
making,  about  which  pages  might  be  written,  but  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  sentence  or  two.  Here,  too,  seek  after  the  higliest 
attainments — be  up-to-date,  miss  no  chance  of  seeing  the  best. 
Read  notices  of  social  functions  vdiere  descriptions  are  given, 
and  always  be  able  to  show  your  customers  you  are  conversant 
Mith.  and  can  execute,  the  latest  ideas.  The  number  willing  to 
pa  •  for  the  best  that  can  be  done  may  be  fev',  but  those  willing 
to  buy  at  an  up-to-date  establishment  are  many.  Perhaps  in  no 
department  more  than  in  bouquet  making  is  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  flovers  advantageous.  Customers  will  be  sure 
sometimes  to  vant  bouquets  of  floM'ers  that  are  not  in  season. 
The  floral  adept  Mill  know  at  once  to  .say  so,  and  suggest  some¬ 


thing  that  Mill  .suitably  fill  the  gap,  M’hile  the  ignoramus  Mill  look 
stupid  and  piobably  lose  the  order.  Remember  that  in  the 
floM'er  trade  there  is  no  advertisement  equal  to  a  thoroughly  well 
executed  Medding  bouquet  order.  The  bouquets  may  be  seen  by 
hundreds,  and  quality  and  style  are  sure  to  tell. 

I  fear  that  space  Mill  not  admit  of  more  on  the  important 
.subject  of  starting  “  as  a  Florist  ;  ”  but,  before  closing,  a  Mmrd  or 
tu’o  inay  be  added  on  table  decoration.  To  many  florists  this  is 
an  important  busine,ss,  but  often  comes  sloMer  to  the  new 
beginner  than  the  departments  already,  mentioned  ;  but  the  florist 
young  to  business  should  seek  every  available  opportunity  of 
seeing  good  examples  and  profit  by  them.  I  think  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  no  points  of  greater  importance  in  table 
decorations  than  elegance  and  simplicity,  lightness  of  touch, 
pleasing  shades  of  colour  to  harmonise  M’itli  the  surroundings. 
Avoid  laborious  designs,  such  as  arches,  crystal  lakes,  &c. ;  in 
fact,  the  perfection  of  a  florist’s  table  decoration  should  be  to 
leave  it  so  that  the  guests  would  not  see  the  hand  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  florist — “  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  them  all  ” — but  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  education  and  simple  refined  taste,  of  "the 
hostess  had  inspired  the  arrangement. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  few  incomplete  remarks  may  be  useful 
to  beginners.  They  are  suggested  by  a  quarter  of  a  century’s 
experience,  but  everyone  must  knoM'  that  they  must  “  M  ork  out 
their  own  salvation.”  Do  not  be  led  avay  by  the  idea  that  the 
business  of  a  florist  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  one.  It  is  a  hard, 
laborious  business ;  pleasant  to  those  m  Iio  find  labour  a  pleasure 
apart  often  from  profit,  but  profitable  only  where  trouble  and 
labour  are  never  grudged  if  so  be  that  the  highest  artistic 
attainments  are  achieved.- — Old  Flobist. 


JBeiters  from  (Bid  c^riends. 

The  rats  and  myself  are  still  friends — on 
Rats,  and  occasion.  I  have  a  number  of  shallow,  wooden 
Potatoes.  boxes,  M’ithout  lids,  distributed  openly  upon 
the  floor  of  a  coM'house — disused  pro  tem. — 
containing  my  new  North  American  hybrid  seedling  Potatoes. 
IMr.  Rat  is  a  connoisseur  amongst  these  “  Cinderellas  ”  of  Nature, 
and  makes  his  choice.  But  if  I  did  not  take  the  precaution  to 
have  the  boxes  placed  in  gradation — big  upon  little — vertically 
by  nine  o’clock  or  so  in  the  evening,  there  would  be  none  pro¬ 
bably  of  Mr.  Rat’s  selection  left  for  me  to  M'ork  with  in  the 
future,  and  make  a  “  note  of.”- — R.  Fenn. 

I  have  read  recently  in  the  Journal  of 
a.  Morning  tlorticulfure  an  article  M'ith  both  pleasure 

with  Loudon,  and  profit.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  a  very 

pleasant  moiming  I  once  spent  with  the  late 
J.  C’.  Loudon  anct  family — whom  I  had  the  honour  of  reckoning 
among  my  earrt  friend.s — at  his  charming  villa  at  Baysvater. 
I  have  all  his  M'orks  in  my  library — two  rows  of  them — and 
frecxuently  use  them  as  Mmrks  of  reference.  In  doing  so,  I  have 
often  thought  vdiat  valuable  extracts  might  be  made  from  them 
to  fill  up  any  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  our  gardening  periodicals. 
They  are  old,  as  things  go  noM\  but  not  out  of  date,  and,  contain¬ 
ing  as  they  do,  w'ell  ascertained  truths,  never  will  be. — Wm.  Paul. 

*  *  * 

Clevedon  is  not  Cliveden,  as  some  people  and 

clevedon  postmarks  seem  to  imagine,  but  a  very  charm- 

and  its  ing  place  in  Somerset,  which  dommates  the 
Rose  Gardens.  Bristol  Channel  and  looks  far  and  wide  over 
the  great  plain,  Mdiere  doubtless  once  a  much 
vaster  estiiary  of  the  Severn  M-ashed  the  bases  of  the  Mendips.  Its 
gi'cat  feature  is  the  hanging  gardens,  dropping  doMii  the  steep 
sides  of  its  limestone  ifidges,  terrace  falls  to  terrace  until  the 
broad  fertile  expanse  opens  out  to  the  Quantock.  Time  and  space 
will  but  permit  of  my  mentioning  t-MO  localitie.s — The  Knott 
and  Clevedon  Court.  At  the  former  the  upper  terrace 
embraces  the  almo.st  illimitable  views,  vdiilst  the  gardens  drop 
down  the  hillside:  on  the  house  are  luxuriant  climbing  Ro.se.s — 
Madame  Falcot  being  conspicuous  for  height  and  bi’eadth.  Myrtles 
here  ai'e  magnificent,  recently  made  beds  of  Teas  promise  great 
Things  next  summer,  whilst  the  standards  on  the  highest  terraces 
seeni  fearless  of  drought  in  prospect  of  the  usual  rainfall  of  over 
30in  annually.  But  tlie  glory  of  Clevedon  is  beyond  compare 
Clevedon  Coiirt.  Backed  up  by  its  ancestral  heights,  the  grand 
old  house — parts  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century — Muth  the 
sea  at  its  back,  looks  out  on  sunny  inland  slopes.  On  the  south  wall 
is  a  Pomegranate  which  fruits  yearly,  I  believe  the  only  examide 
in  England.  Terrace  after  terrace  rises  behind,  the  liigh  M'alls 
clothed  with  climbing  Roses  of  wide  expansion  and  great  vigour, 
whilst  large  round  binls  of  the  choice.st  fi'eas  occupy  places  in  front 
on  the  beautifully  kept  lav  ns.  Sir  Edmund  Elton.  Bart.,  is  the 
OM-ner  of  this  earthly  paradise,  knoM'n  far  and  wide  for  the  lovely 
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Sottery  he  sends  forth  from  his  little  factory  at  the  side  of  the 
ourt.  The  Eose  garden  is  Lady  Elton’s'  special  pride,  tenderly 
eared  for,  as  all  else,  by  Mr.  Mason  and  his  able  assistants. 
Hallam  is  buried  here  at  the  old  church,  and  the  whole  place  is 
redolent  with  some  of  the  sweetest  passages  of  Tennyson’s  “  In 
Memoriam.” — Alan  Cheales. 

*  *  * 

Than  the  question  of  a  fruit  supply  for  these 
Our  Fruit  islands,  it  must  be  granted,  if  any  excuse  was 
Supplies.  wanting,  that  few  subjects  are  more  necessary. 

few  more  important,  or  more  generally  talked 
over  and  differed  about,  or  more  complicated  by  the  existing 
state  of  our  National  Policy.  Well,  while  it  must  be  allowed, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  that  with  regard  to  breadstuff, 
the  staple  food  of  the  counti'y.  Free  Trade  for  the  prosperitj' 
and  safety  of  our  dense  population  must  stand,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  so  important  a  commodity  as  our  fruit 
supply-  Indeed,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  is  a  reflection  on 
English  industry  and  English  intelligence  that  such  a  .state  of 
things  should  be  allowed  to  exist  to  the  annual  loss  of  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  which  foreigners  pocket,  as  their  iDrofits,  of 
the  fruit  supply  we  could  grow,  and  grow  better^  at  home. 
Being  curtailed,  however,  this  week,  I  must  defer  a  discussion 
of  the  phases  of  this  broad  question  till  the  next  issue  of  the 
J ournal . — Herepoudshire  Incumbent  . 

It  is  fifty  years  since  I  first  took,  and  learnt 
Hardy  Winter  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  then  better 
Flowers.  known  as  the  “  Cottage  Gardener,”  and  as  the 
Editor  tells  me  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  note 
from  old  friends  for  the  Spring  Number,  I  am  sending  a  few  lines 
about  the  flowers  which  ornament  my  garden,  and  might,  with¬ 
out  much  trouble  or  cost,  ornament  any  English  gardens  in 
January  and  February.  I  am  writing  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
which  has  been  a  cold  and  stonny  month,  with  twenty  days’  con¬ 
tinuous  frost,  several  nights’  minima  having  been  below  lOdeg. 
Cyclamen  Coiun,  in  which  I  include  varieties  sold  as  C.  ibericum 
and  C.  Atkinsi,  shows  its  coloured  buds  regularly  about  Christmas 
Day.  As  it  ripens  seeds  plentifully  at  the  end  of  summer,  and 
the  plantlets  generally  come  up  round  the  parent,  a  little  care 
will  produce  a  large  stock  in  a  few  years.  Colonies  of  a  dozen 
in  conspicuous  places,  planted  4in  deep,  amongst  stones  only, 
want  to  be  left  alone.  Eound,  glossy  dark  green  leaves  mark 
the  type,  the  varieties  generally  having  marbled  leaves,  but  all 
come  promiscuously  from  seed,  as  also  do  various  colours  of 
flowers,  from  dark  crimson  to  white.  The  Winter  Aconite  need 
hardly  be  mentioned,  though  I  never  saw  it  flower  more  profusely 
than  this  year.  It  begins  about  the  same  time  as  the  Cyclamen, 
and  thrives  over  the  roots  even  of  Elms  and  Limes,  and  on  banks 
which  would  be  otherwise  bare.  It  increases  rapidly  from  self- 
sown  seed,  and  till  the  end  of  May  its  after-growth  smothers  the 
surfa.ce  so  entirely  that  it  is  better  to  confine  it  to  spaces  where 
nothing  else  will  flower.  My  Aconite  banks  are  a  boon  to  my 
neighbours’ _  bees,  which  are  enticed  out  by  them  whenever  the 
sun  shines  in  the  early  year.  An  inch  of  leaf  mould  in  October 
ensures  a  good  flowering.  Then  come  Snowdrops.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  gardens  were  content  with  one  kind,  but  bulb  catalogues 
now  offer  about  twenty.  I  have  tried  them  all,  and  find  some  far 
better  suited  to  the  soil  than  the  old  Galanthus  nivalis,  which 
was  always  shabby  here.  G.  Imperati,  a  variable  name  is  far 
larger  and  more  robust,  and  equally  early,  and  soon  fills  a  garden 
if  frequently  divided  and  allowed  to  sow  its  seeds.  Other  excel¬ 
lent  flowers  are  G.  Alleni  and  G.  Whittalli.  October  Snowdrops 
I  have,  but  do  not  want  Snowdrops  till  after  Christmas. 
Of  the  Crocuses,  Irises,  and  Hellebores  my  remarks  must  be 
reserved  until  another  Aveek. — C.  Wolley  Don,  Edge  Hall, 
Malpas,  Cheshire. 

*  *  * 

Many  Avell-remembered  incidents  crowd  the 
A  Pleasant  memory  as  I  look  back  over  the  past  fifty  years 

Memory.  of  an  active  life.  Some  stand  out  more  pro¬ 

minently  than  others,  as  they  have  associations 
which  set  them  apart  as  noteworthy  pages  in  the  Book  of  Time 
kept  folded  down.  One  of  these  was  in  the  form  of  a  journey  from 
Manchester  to  Wakefield  to  attend  a  Tulip  Show ;  the  time,  early 
in  the  Eighties.  On  the  Saturday  previous  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Tulip  Society  had  been  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  and  the  late  Eev.  F.  Tymons  (of  Dublin),  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  (of  Chelsea),  and  I  had  attended  the  same, 
and  were  the  guests  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  BarloAV,  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  Stakehill  House,  Manchester.  The  Wakefield  Tulip  Show 
was  on  Monday,  and  we  four  travelled  from  Castleton,  by  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  EaihA'ay,  to  Wakefield.  On  arrival  Ave 
found  our  way  to  the  show,  and  met  there  the  Eev.  F.  D.  Homer 
and  Ben  Simonite,  the  judges.  An  enormous  amount  of  interest 
•  gathers  about  a  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  Tulip  Show.  The  old- 
time  procedure  in  the  matters  of  staging  and  judging,  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  exhibitors  as  they  await  the  awards  of  the  censors, 
the  criticisms  to  which  both  flowers  and  awards  are  subjected, 
the  quaint  Tulip  talk — were  all  notable  characteristics  of  the 
event.  The  prizes  awarded,  judges  and  exhibitors  took  their 


Avay  to  a  neighbouring  hostelry  to  dine,  and  I  shall  not  readily 
forget  hoAv  amused  the  Eev.  F.  Tymons  was  in  observing  the  York¬ 
shire  custom  of  handing  round  as  a  first  course  the  batter  pudding, 
baked  under  the  beef,  the  joint  itself  folloAving  as  a  second  course. 
During  dinner  pleasant  talk  of  Tulips  abounded ;  the  stream  of 
Tulip  lore  ran  freely.  Dimier  over,  there  came  a  perambulation 
of  Tulip  gardens,  and  particularly  of  those  of  the  brothers  Gill. 
One  of  them  Avas  a  Avorking  shoemaker,  and  he  shoAved  me  how 
he  had  broken  through  the  AA’all  of  his  workroom  and  put  in  a 
loAv  AvindoAV,  so  that  he  could,  as  he  sat  at  Avork,  see  the  length 
of  his  Tulip  bed,  and  note  the  gradual  colouring,  and  finally  the 
'maturing,  of  the  flowers.  This  was,  indeed,  an  indication  of 
floricultural  enthusiasm,  and  I  wondered  how  many  journeys  were 
made  from  the  shoemaker’s  bench  to  the  Tulip  bed  during  the 
day!  Later  came  handshaking  . and  fareAvells,  and  a  railway 
journey  back  to  Manchester.  Of  the  four  who  journeyed  from 
the  country  of  the  White  Eose  to  that  of  the  Eed  Eose,  Frederick 
Tymons — most  genial  of  clergymen — Thomas  Moore  and  Samuel 
BarloAV  long  since  receiA^ed  their  call  to  cross  the  shining  river; 
the  tAvo  judges  and  myself  remain  for  a  time  longer.  Shall  we 
Avho  stay  for  a  Avhile  and  then  go — shall  we  some  day  join  those 
Avho  have  gone  before  in  a  land  of  such  fascinating  beauty  and 
delight  that  imagination  fails  to  picture  it,  and  there  meet  again, 
and,  amid  flowers  of  eternal  freshness,  renoAv  friendships  severed 
in  this  mortal  life  ?  Let  us  hope  so  ! — Eichabd  Dean. 

*  -X-  * 


Eecently  I  have,  by  a  very  common  form  of 
Fruit  and  Vege-  evolution,  become  an  “amateur  gardener,”  and 
tables  in  Small  have  acted  on  the  method  of  arrangement  I  am 
Gardens.  about  to  recommend  in  the  department  named. 

It  has  been  Avith  a  painful  feeling  that  I  have 
noted  the  utter  Avant  of  system  and  the  confusion  that  reigns  in 
the  attempts  to  grow  fruit  and  vegetables  in  small  gardens.  They 
look  as  if  some  demon  of  disorder  had  showered  them  down  from 
the  aei’ial  regions  in  the  very  perfection  of  disorder,  so  that  the 
fruit  tree,s — Apples  in  particular — should  injure  the  vegetables  as 
much  as  possible,  and  vice  versa.  They  render  Avorking,  also, 
as  incoiiA^enient  as  possible.  Let  us  consider  that  the  area 
of  ground  that  can  be  devoted  to  fruits  and  vegetables  be, 
say,  36yds  by  20yds,  and  having  a  south  aspect.  Along  the 
northern  margin  I  Avould  plant  a  roAv  of  pyramid  Apple  trees,  9ft 
apart  ;  at  each  end,  and  at  rihht  angles  with  the  back  row,  I 
would  do  the  same.  That  AvouId  give  as  many  Apples  as  might 
be  a  desirable  proportion ;  but  if  more  be  desired,  then  plant  tAvo 
or  three  rows  at  equal  distances  between  the  two  end  lines.  If 
Pears  are  desired,  a  row  or  tAvo  might  be  devoted  to  them,  and 
if  no  other  space  be  available  for  Easpberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants,  the  boundarj^  line  of  Apples  might  be  sufficient  without 
the  intermediate  ones.  The  latter  could  be  devoted  to  the  small 
fruits.  But  if  a  separate  space  is  available  for  them,  they  are 
more  conveniently  protected  from  birds  if  placed  in  a  quarter 
by  themselves.  If  a  length  of  wall  be  available,  some  Plums  and 
Cherries  may  be  planted ;  but  these  fruits  can  be  bought  cheaply, 
and  Pears  and  dessert  Apples  put  on  the  Avail. 

*  *  * 

By  such  an  arrangement  of  the  fruit  trees  and 
Openness  bushes,  there  are  open  spaces  for  the  vegetables 
Necessary  in  in  roAvs  running  north  and  south.  In  order  that 
Gardens,  there  be  easy  access  for  barrows,  and  for  doing 
the  work  connected  with  vegetable  culture,  no 
trees  or  bushes  should  be  planted  on  the  south  boundary,  where 
they  can  throAv  shade.  Single  upright  cordon  Apples  are  to 
be  recommended  for  the  intermediate  lines  on  account  of  the 
little  space  they  occupy,  and  I  find  them  very  fruitful  under  high 
culture.  To  prevent  the  fruit  from  them  being  shaken  by  storms 
of  Avind,  drive  a  line  of  Gift  larch,  or  any  other  hard-wooded  stakes, 
along  the  roAvs  at  7ft  apart,  and  along  their  tops  fix  stout  round 
rods,  driving  a  nail  through  them  into  the  posts,  to  which  tie 
the  cordons,  Avhich  may  be  alloAved  to  run  to  7ft  in  height.  These 
cordons,  if  not  pi'uned  too  closely,  yield  good  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
The  fruits  of  large  kitchen  Apple  trees,  on  good  soil  and  well  fed, 
run  to  11b  each.  I  would  briefly  refer  to  a  few  cultural  points 
regarding  Apples. 

*  *  * 


Cultural  Points 
Regarding 
Apples. 


I  think  the  English  Paradise  stock  the  best  for 
small  gardens.  In  ijlanting  the  trees  I  do  not 
think  much  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  to  a  greater  depth  than  Sin  or  so :  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  have  the  trees  Avhen  planted  much  above  the  ground 
level  unless  the  soil  is  very  strong  and  in  a  wet  locality  with  a 
bad  subsoil.  But  on  a  good  open  subsoil  there  is  no  need  for  high 
planting,  the  crops  being  very  apt  to  suffer  in  times  of  drought. 
On  the  Paradise  stock  Apples  require  to  be  Avell  fed,  and  I  think 
it  preferable  to  feed  from  the  top  with  short  stable  manure  and 
forking  in  some  substantial  artificial  manure.  The  mulch  should 
be  left  on  all  summer,  and  in  dry  weather  the  soil  should  be  kept 
moist.  Trees  planted  in  rows  as  has  been  recommended,  are 
easily  got  at  either  by  hose  or  water-pot,  and  to  make  more  sure 
of  crops  every  season  too  heavy  crops  should  not  be  indulged  in. 
It  results  in  inferior  fruit  Avith  less  certainty  of  crops  every 
season. — Daa'Ld  Thomson. 
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XE^ningbaine  Ibousc,  East  Xotbian. 

THE  SCOTTISH  HOME  OF  THE  EARL  OF  HADDINGTON. 


HE  far-famed  Lotliiaiis.  eentralmost  of  the  Southern 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  incdude  the  three  counties  of 
Linlithgow.  Edinlmrgh,  and  Haddington,  w'hioh.  in 
general  speech  and  writing,  are  almost  invariably  named 
West.  Mid,  and  East  Lothian  respectively.  Connectively 
they  form  a  rich  and  fertile  hinterland*  for  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  westward,  and  the  agricultural  town  of 
Dunbar  to  the  east.  J^art  of  this  liroad  plain  comprises 


of  hills.  East  Lothian  (as  I  will  now  continue  to  call  it)  has 
been  renowned  for  its  splendid  Potato  districts  during  a 
lengthened  iieriod,  but  the  orchards  at  Ormiston  and  Prestonkirk 
are,,  I  fear,  in  almo.st  the  same  deteriorated  condition  as  those 
at  Gattonside  and  Melrose,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near 
Abbotsford.  The  county,  howevei',  continues  to  be  the_  centre 
wherein  are  many  manorial  residences,  the  more  renowned  of 
which  are  Tyninghame,  for  long  the  home  of  the  succes,sive  Earls 


Tyninghame  House:  the  west  front. 


a  valuable  coalfield,  which  is  coeval  and  united  with  the  exten¬ 
sive  carboniferous  limestone  system  which  stretches  from  the 
shores  of  Ayrshire  across  the  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  to 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  Fife,”  and  a  spur,  as  we 
re. nark,  bears  south-east  and  appears  in  West  and  Mid-Lothian. 
But  Haddington  is  almost  purely  agricultural,  with  many  bu.sy 
little  towns  and  villages  situated  upon  its  mildly  undulating 
surface,  which  compri.ses  a  total  area  of  190,308  acres.  Breasting 
the  Haddington  seaboard  the  land  is  flat,  or  composed  only  of 
gently  swollen  ground,  but  in  the  south  of  the  countj'  the  aspect 
is  hilly,  and  this  character  culminates  in  the  Laimnermuir  range 


of  Haddington;  Whittinghamc,  well  known  as  Mr.  A.  J.  BalfouPs 
Scottish  seat ;  Archerfield,  belonging  to  <^he  Ogdvy’s  ;  as  also  Biel, 
and  Winton  Castle.  Other  estates  of  first  importance  include 
Sir  Archibald  Hepburn’s  home  at  Smoaton  (where  Mr.  Black  has 
enjoyed  the '  superintendence  of  the  gardens  over  forty  years) ; 
Yester  House,  possessed  by  the  Marquis  of  Twwddale  ;  Newbyth, 
>iO  long  the  haven  of  rest  for  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart.  ;  a*d  I  need 
only  name  Preston  Grange,  owned  by  Lady  Suttie ;  Gosford,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  from  whence  the  present  head 
cf  the  Poyal  gardens  at  Sandringham  was  chosen  ;  and,  lastly, 
Broxmouth  Park,  the  Duke  of  Roxburglie’s  seat — all  of  them 
magnificent  in  extent,  and  controlled  by  Scottish  aristocrat ical 


Iliiiterlaud  =  Hiiiderland  (Germ(in). 
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families  noble  in  tlieir  lineage  and  known  tlirongliont  broad  Scot¬ 
land.  Rat  it  is  to  Tyninghame — so  deserving  to  be  remembered 
— I  must  confine  this  sketch.  The  Tyninghame  estate  of  the  Karl 
of  Haddington  is  scarcely  less  sylvan  in  its  aspects  than  are  the 
Perthsliire  Higldands.  The  site  of  the  house  affords  beautiful 
perspectives,  for  not  far  out  on  the  north  side  roll  the  North 
Sea  waves,  the  Firth  of  Forth  meandering  towards  the  setting 
sun,  with  the  Fifeshire  hills  and  shore  banking  the  view,  far  on 
the  same  horizon ;  Inchkeith,  with  its  lighthouse,  and  the  Bass 
Rock,  or  Isle  of  Bas,  peculiar  for  its  colony  of  Solan  geese,  out 
to  and  around  which  the  pleasure  steamers  from  the  port  of 
Leith  run  many  times  daily  in  summer,  and  the  breezy  parks 
and  dales  by  the  time-honoured  manor — all  combine  to  make 
Tyninghame  a  pleasant  place  and  delightful  home.  This  was 
the  estate  on  wlnqli  the  first  authentic  forest-planting  scheme 
was  tested  in  Scotland  during  the  life-span  of  the  sixth  Karl  of 
Haddington,  in  1705 — Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Legend — supported, 
nevertheless,  by  reasonable  deductions — would  be.stow  the 
primary  honours  as  a  Scottish  planter  on  the  Karl  of  Linlithgow, 
who  is  accredited  with  having  planted  the  now  patriarchal  trees 
on  Callender  House  estate,  in  Stirlingshire,  after  his  return  with 
the  exiled  Charles  the  Second  at  the  restoration  of  that  monarch 
to  his  throne.  The  influence  of  Thomas,  sixth  earl  of  Had¬ 
dington,  was,  however,  so  great  that  he  .justly  merits  the  title  to 
be  “  Father  of  Scottish  Planting.”  Imagine  the  beautiful  Lothians 
without  trees,  largely  covered  with  morass  and  swamp,  cold, 
Avind  swept,  cheerless.  Southern  folks  even  now,  when  “up 
North,”  feel  the  need  for  further  shelter  from  the  biting  east 
wind’s  blast  that  so  .steadily  bloAvs  across  from  St.  Abb’s  Head, 
on  the  east  coast.  Yet  the  records  show  that  so  late  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  there  Avere  no  enclosed  fields,  no  proper  hedges, 
sparse  shelter  of  any  kind,  and,  of  course,  agriculture  Avas  in  what 
we  Avould  noAV  consider  a  very  rude  condition.  Anyone  who  reads 
the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans — so  interestingly  narrated, 
for  example,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “Tales  of  a  Grandfather” — 
AA’ill  find  that  the  success  of  Pidnce  Charles  KdAA'ard’s  arms 


of  the  Highlanders  through  Avhat  General  Sir  John  Cope  had 
deemed  to  be  an  impassable  morass,  and  Avhich  resulted  in  their 
surprising  the  left  Aving  of  the  Royalist  army.  This  Avas  in  1745,. 
and  the  instance  is  here  referred  to  that  the  distressful  state 
of  the  land  at  so  recent  a  date,  yet  noAv  so  rich  and 
splendidly  cultiA'ated,  may  be  judged.  It  goes  to  prove 
how  great  had  been  the  transformation  OAmr  the  face 
of  the  land  since  ancient  times,  when  the  great  Cale¬ 
donian  Forest  stretched  eastAvard  and  Avest,  north  and  south, 
the  feAv  patriarchal  remnants  of  Avhich  (said  to  be  six  hundreji 
years  old)  hold  up  their  gnarled  limbs  in  the  higher  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  Palace,  near  Kdinburgh.  By  various  operations  carried 
oir  by  the  hand  of  Nature  and  of  man  this  extensive  tract  of 
forest,  as  of  Avoods  elseAA’here,  had  been  destroyed.  The  sixth 
Karl  of  Haddington  began  to  plant  Binning  Wood,  a  foi-est  of 
300  Scottish  acres,  close  by  his  mansion,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  the  year  1705.  By  1730  planting  on  a  large  scale 
had  become  A'cry  general  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  exertions  and 
example  of  such  other  contemporaries  as  Archibald,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Karls  of  Bute,  Duke  of  Athole,  Sir  James  Nasmyth, 
and  Sir  Archibald  Grant  very  large  estates  began  again  to  be 
clothed  Avitli  timber. 

It  may  be  apposite  to  refer  to  the  influence  of  Lord 
Haddington’s  letter  to  his  grandson  on  the  subject  of  planting. 
This  AA-as  really  a  book,  and  entitled  “A  Treatise  on  the  Maner 

of  Raising  Forest  Trees,  Ac.  :  In  a  Letter  from  the  Karl  of  - - - 

to  his  Grandson  :  Kdinburgh,  AIDCCLXI.”  This  very  scarce  book 
is  included  in  the  Signet  Library,  at  Kdinburgh,  and  contains 
many  interesting  personal  details.  T’hough  not  printed  till  1761, 
the  I'reatise  AAas  Avritten  in  1733  (the  Karl’s  OAvn  son.  Lord 
Binning,  haAung  died  the  year  prcAiously)  to  the  eldest  son  of 
this  Lord  Binning,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and  Avho  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  tAA  O  years  afteiur  ards.  “  A  Short  Treatise  on 
Fore.st  Trees,”  Ac.,  appears  to  be  an  ab.stract  of  the  aboAm,  and 
was  carried  to  three  edition.s — 1756,  1760,  and  1766. 

According  to  the  Rev.  John  M.  W  ilson’s  Imperial  Gazeteer 

of  Scotland,  “  The  manor  of  Tyninghame,  Avith  the  patronage  of 

the  church, 
anciently  be¬ 
longed  to  the 
Bishops  of  St. 
AndreAvs  (Avhe 
possessed  a 
house  in  the 
vicinity),  and 
AA’as  included  in 
their  regality 
lying  on  the 
south  side  of 
the  Forth.  In 
1552  it  appears 
to  have  been 
conferred  o  n 
the  College  of 
St.  Mary’s  in 
St.  AndreAvs, 
on  the  found¬ 
ing  of  that 
institution  by 
Archbishop 
Hamilton.  The 
manor  AA'as  for 
a  time  held, 
under  the 
Archbishop, 
by  the  Earl  of 
Haddington ;  it 
Avas  purchased 
by  him  in  1628 
(Avhen  Charles 
I.  and  his  Par¬ 
liament  Avere  at 
the  height  of 
their  quarrel) 
and  henceforth 
became  the 
home  domain  of 
the  family.  .” 


(“Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  ”)  Avas  largely  due  to  the  strategic  move 


rtioU)  till  Lady  Binniny. 

Fountain  at  intersection  of  cross  flower  borders. 
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T  y  n  i  n  g  h  a  m  e 
House  stands  be¬ 
tween  2  furlongs 
and  3  furlongs 
inward  from  the 
north  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  vei’y 
large  mansion  in 
Scotch  Baronial 
style.  It  has  been 
added  to  from 
time  to  time,  and 
was  entirely  re¬ 
modelled  in  1829 
by  t  he  ninth 
Earl.  Between 
the  mansion  and 
the  river  are  two 
fine  arches  of 
Norman  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  only 
remains  of  the 
ancient  church  of 
St.  Baldred,  and 
now  the  family 
burial  -  place  of 
the  Earls.  The 
name  Tyning- 
hame  is  the  ham, 
the  ing,  and  the 
Tyne,  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  col¬ 
lected  ill  reviu'se 
order,  and  mean¬ 
ing  the  hamlet  of 
the  UK adow  on 
the  Tyue,  and  it 
graphically  de¬ 
scribes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  village,  which  oi’iginally  stood  near  bj^  the  manor  of 
Tyninghame.  This  hamlet  lay  between  the  present  gai’den,  the 
church,  and  the  river.  The  house,  illustrated  on  page  227,  is 
faced  on  its  west  front  by  an  old-fashioned  flower  garden,  first 
formed  about  1829,  but  slightly  changed  since  then,  on  the  south 
side  of  which  stands  a  line  of  veiy  old  Portugal  Laurels  groAving  in 
huge  tubs,  and  thus  removable.  A  moss  and  lichen  covered 
ornamental  terrace  wall  supports  the  western  and  higher  flower 
garden  from  another  plateau  .studded  vuth  beds  and  borders  on 
the  south  side,  and  leaves  the  vierv  clear  to  range  outward  and 
across  a  broad,  undulating  park  embellished  Avith  trees,  to  the 
position  Avhere  floAvs  the  river.  Around  on  every  side,  though  at 
a  di.stauce  and  stretching  north-AvestAvard  far  out  toAvard  the  Avest 
Avithin  a  fcAV  miles  of  the  AA'aters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is 
Binningwood,  composed  very'  largely  of  beautiful  and  Aufluable 
Beech  trees.  This  forest- of  trees  covers  Avhat  AA-as  once  Tyning¬ 
hame  Moor  or  Muir.  The  trees  are  arranged  in  radii  diverging 
from  three  centres,  and  affording  exten.sive  and  beautiful  Avalks 
and  rides  such  as  are  not  etjualled  anyAvhere  in  the  LoAvlands. 
The  Holly  hedges,  though  noAv  largely  decayed,  AA-ere  once  the 
pride  of  Tyninghame;  they  extended  to  about  9,000ft  in  length, 
AA'ere  10ft  or  lift  broad  at  the  ba.se,  and  had  a  height  of  15ft  to 
upAA-ards  of  20ft.  They  are  arranged  in  double  rows,  fringing  very 
spacious  AAalks  and  aA'enues.  Like  A'ery  many  other  gardens  during 
the  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Tyninghame  garden 
and  ornamental  plea.sure  grounds,  Avith  Avhat  formal  stateliness 
they  pos.ses.scd,  Avere  remodelled  (under  the  influence  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashion)  on  the  informal  or  landscape  gardening  style  ■■'O 
ardently  practised  by  Kent.  Brov.n,  Kept  on,  Wheatley,  and 
Price,  the  reuoAvned  members  of  that  school  of  reform.  The 
pre.sent  vegetable  and  fruit  garden,  Avhich  ijicludes  the  floAver 
borders  figured  on  these  page's,  Avas  formed  in  1760.  These  veg 
table  and  fruit  cpiarters  lie  AvestAvard  from  the  hou.se,  and  are 
separated  by  “The  Wilderness”  (another  feature  of  gardens  that 
OAves  its  introduction  to  such  artists  as  those  I  have  just  uaun'd), 
and  by  a  suitable  belt  of  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Turning 
to  the  vioAV  of  the  house,  the  handsome  terrace  AA'ith  Ioav  .sand- 


Qlsdioli  and  Qaltonias  in  border. 


J.  dy  Hintt'njQ 


.stone  balustrade  and  the  pretty  geometric  floAver  garden  AA'ith 
beds  laid  out  in  smoothly  kept  grass,  is  to  be  seen.  AAA-ay  to  the 
right-hand  side  the  moAvn  laAvns  merge  off  into  the  Avide  rolling 
park  and  to  the  Tyne — 

That,  stirrefl  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 

AA'aA'es  all  its  lazy  Lilies,  and  creeps  on, 

Barge  laden,  to  three  arches  of  abridge.  .  .  . 

The  fieUls  between  are  dewy  fresh,  browsed  by  deep  udder’d  kiue,. 

And  all  about,  the  large  Lime  feathers  low. 

The  Lime,  a  summer  home  of  murmnious  wings. 

The.se  mellifluous  lines  are  part  of  Tennyson’s  ideal  picture, 
meet  to  be  the  home  of  his  poetic  loA-e  Rose,  the  Gardener’s 
Daughter,  and  they  aptly  illustrate  the  immediate  euA'irons  ot 
Tyninghame  House.  The  presence  of  Ivyy-covered  tree  stumps, 
out  from  among  A'  hich  the  floAvers  in  their  seasons  peep,  and  of 
beds  of  Pampas  Grass,  Avith  its  beautiful  plumes  in  •suitable  parts 
of  the  extremities  of  .^ome  of  these  laAvns,  furnishes  features  that 
greatly  enhance  the  gardenesque  character  of  the  area.  Coming 
AvestAvard  across  the  formal  floAver  garden,  the  beds  are  laid  out 
in  g  a'S  and  filled  Avitli  Begonias,  Celcsias  crested  and  plumose,  and 
AA'ith  floriferous  Fuchsias,  Celsia  cretica,  Cordylines,  Lobelias, 
Pelargoniums,  and  a  A'arietv  of  plants  beautiful  in  form  and 
attractive  in  floAver.  All  are  neatly  trimmed,  for  are  they  not 
ju.st  under  the  eyes  of  the  noble  tenants  of  the  handsome  re-si- 
d.  nce?  A  narroAV  bord('r  extending  80yds  in  length  is  devoted 
to  a  remarkable  line  of  standard  Fuchsias  (A'arietv  Royal 
Standard),  and  \Ahich  feature,  Mr.  Brotherston  informed  me,  is 
specially  pleasing  to  Lord  Haddington.  The  Earl  also  faA'ours 
old-fashioned  Marigolds,  Malniaisou  and  border  Carnations, 
Roses,  Hollyhocks.  Saa'ciT  Peas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Violets. 
Fp  on  the  terrace  Atalk,  as  the  illustration  again  AA'ill  sIioaa',  are 
the  Portugal  Laurels  already  noticed.  The  Stveet  Bay  is  the  ui'jre 
u.sual  subject  for  tub  culture  and  in  such  a  place  ;  but  the  Laurels 
are  quite  in  keeping  Avith  the  dignity  of  their  surroundings.  By 
the  path  that  meanders  to  the  garden  i)roper  the  pedestrian  passes 
through  “  The  Wilderness,”  of  AA  liich  I  preA'iously  had  a  Avord  to 
.say.  I  observe  that  Loudon  defines  the  term  AA'ilderness  a.- 
applied  in  such  instances  as  this,  to  mean  any  portion  of  th» 
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Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  liol[> hocks  at  end  of  the  Rose=walk. 
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garden  wliere  the  di.spo.sitiou  of  tlie  walks  are  convoluted, 

1  licated,  or  otherwise  rendered  intricate  and  separated  by  hedges  ^ 
or  shrubbeiy.  At  Tyninghame  ‘'The  Wilderness”  would  not 
(piite  conform  to  such  description,  for  it  is  altogether  a  "  free-and- 
easy  ”  portion  of  the  ornamental  grounds,  where 

The  pale  Ihiinroses  die  unmarried, 

Kre  they  c.in  behold  bright  Phciehus  in  his  strength  ; 

while  beneath  the  trees  here,  and  carpeting  all  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  are  tens  of  thousands  of  coloured  Primroses  and  other 
spring  flowers  that  also  die  ere  Phoebus  warms  the  earth. 
Daffodils,  (’rocuses.  Snowdrops,  and  Squills  mingle  their  flowers  of 
vmried  chastity  in  delightful  charm.  Later  iai  the  procession  of 
the  montiis  “  the  bees  explore  the  Fc^  glove’s  speckled  bell,”  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  fresh  blown  Musk  Pose — “the  sweetest 
flower  wild  Nature  yields” — wafted  on  the  warmer  airs  in  the 
gloaming  of  a  summer’s  evening,  must  make  “ 'I’he  Wilderness” 
(or  labyrinth)  a  Don  Juan’s  paradise.  Near  by  lies  the  bowling 
green,  1  acre  in  extent.  Though  no  photographic  illustration  is 
here  furnished,  the  scene  around  this  bowling  green  lends  itself 
to  splendid  pictorial  effect,  for  crowding  closely  in  on  all  sides 
are  some  of  those  big  and  handsome  trees  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  with  masses  of  foliage  on  Avhich  the  light  and  shade 
effects  pla.y  transiently.  I’he  bowling  green  can  be  traced  back 
for  tAvo  hundred  years,  Avhich  is  interesting_  as  throAving  a  side¬ 
light  on  the  recreations  of  gentlemen  in  these  .still  uncertain 
times,  AA'hen  “Pretenders”  for  a  CroAvn  had  yet  to  send  the  burning 
torch  throughout  highland  and  loAvland,  and  battle  hordes  tvith 
fell  intent  had  still  their  violent  deeds  to  do.  But,  again,  Ave  can 
-sa.v,  “Old  things  have  passed  aAAaA\  all  things  are  netv.”  We 
knoAV  not  noAv  the  vengeful  civil  strife. 

Without  the  stout  enclosing  AAalks  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
garden  are  the  shrubberies,  Avhich  in  their  season  yield  that 
AA’liich  satisfies  the  e,ve  and  the  mind  reflective— the  sprouting 
bud,  the  flower,  the  fruit,  the  aAitumn  “fall.”  In  a  carefully 
sheltered  Avestern  border  there  is  quite  a  large  assortment  of  the 
choicer  shnibs  such  as  one  usually  associates  Avith  the  gardens  in 
southerly  latitudes.  Instigated  by  Lord  Binning — the  Earl’s 


eldest  son,  who 
is  reputably  a 
keen  arboricul- 
tur  ist  —  the 
chief  of  the 
gardeners  at 
Tyninghame 
(our  m  u  c  h- 
esteemed  friend 
Mr.  R.  P.  Bro- 
therston)  has 
been  led  to  ex¬ 
periment  with, 
and  to  prove 
the  capabilities 
and  character¬ 
istics  of  many 
of  the  finer 
shrubby  Spi- 
rseas,  Cornus 
Spathi  aurea, 
Gleditschiahor- 
rida,  Paulow- 
nia  imperialis, 
Piptanthus  ne- 
palensis,  Vitis 
Coignetise, 
Elaeagnus  m£b- 
c  r  o  p hyllus, 
Parotia  persica, 
Philadelphus  in 
var.,  Diervil- 
las,  Cleroden- 
dron  trichoto- 
mum,  Nandina 
domestica, 
Csesalpinia  ja- 
ponica,  and 
other  shrubs 
and  plants  of  a 
like  nature, 
means  common  in 


the  species  or  varieties  of  Avhich  are  by  no 
Scottish,  or  eAmn  English,  gai’dens. 

Nandina  domestica,  for  instance,  is  groAAm  under  glass  at  Kew. 
The  introduction  of  the  Bamboo  element  in  connection  with  a 
little  bog  garden  is  highly  commendable.  At  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  collection  is  groAvn.  And  this 
long  Avostern  belt  .just  noticed  brings  us  to  the  arched  Apple  walk, 
tile  eastern  half  of  which  is  shoAvn  on  page  231.  This  umbrageous 
valk  is  144yds  long  and  quite  straight.  The  only  variety  of 
Apple  employed  is  that  prolific  bearer  Keswick  Codlin.  The 
arch  system  of  training  so  useful  a  fruiting  tree  as  the  Apple  is 
one  that  has  a  Avealth  of  good  pjoints  to  commend  it,  and  few, 
if  any,  to  detract  from  its  adopition.  This  Apple  arch  AA’as  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  pDleasurable  features  of  the  many  I  so 
briefly  enjoyed  at  this  East  Lothian  estate.  Half  Avay  along,  a 
gate  , A  ay,  dated  lOGG,  admits  entrance’ to  the  walled  garden  ah 
the  south  end  cf  the  main  mixed  borders.  Near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Apipi'e  Avalk  is  Mr.  Brotherston’s  house  and  the  young 
gardeners’  both.v,  Avhile  in  the  same  direction  are  a  number  of 
.-mall  glass  hou.ses  and  piits.  In  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  there 
are  some  broad  and  Avell-filled  floAver  borders,  Avith  central  and 
cross  AA’alks  beautifully  laid  Avith  ela.stic  green  turf.  And  at  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  floAAer  borders  there  stands  a  little 
fountain  aa  Iiosb  Aiaters  in  summer  time  spring,  as  LoAvell  sings : 

Into  the  sunshine,  full  of  the  light, 

Leaphig  and  flashing  from  morn  till  night. 

Kver  in  motion,  blithesome  and  cheer.' , 

.Still  climbing  he  ivenward,  never  aw'eary. 

Full  of  a  nature  nothing  can  tame  ; 

Charged  every  mnnient,  ever  the  .same. 

Surel.v  the  beauty  of  Atater  in  any  form,  in  gardens,  is  not 
fully  realised?  The  loAver  figure  on  pjage  228  represents  the 
•scene  I  refer  to.  A  number  of  symmetrical  Irish  Yetvs  stand, 
sentinel-like,  in  a  AAide-aj:art  circle  about  the  fountain.  Could 
anything  be  more  in  keeping  Avith  the  true  character  of  a  garden 
than  broad  Avalks  of  velvety  turf,  adorned  with  the  subduing 
dignit.y  of  the  dark  and  silent  YeAvs,  against  Avhich  the  ripple  and 
spmrkle  of  the  beautiful  “  fountainett-e  ”  stands  up  like  an  ever-, 
living  entity  ?  Mind  you,  these  cross  grass  Avalks  and  the  fountain 
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are  within  the  walls  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gai'den.  Of  the 
many  gardens  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  visit,  only  two  come  to 
mind  as  being  enhanced  by  such  walks  within  walled  area.  Is 
this  feature  one  of  the  survivals  from  the  period  of  formal  garden 
design  ?  How  comfortable  to  the  feet,  and  what  an  effect  of 
grand  luxuriance  a  grass  walk  gives  !  One  has  little  patience  with 
those  who  object  on  the  grounds  that  grass  walks  necessitate 
incessant  care  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  that  during  rains 
or  in  the  resting  season  of  Nature  they  are  retentively  damp. 
Properly  made  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  perhaps  more  easy 
to  maintain  in  order  after  than  any  other  kind  of  walks,  and  to 
my  mind,  as  already  expressed,  they  are  prima  facie  in  appearance 
and  for  enjoyment.  IVIay  many  more  be  laid  this  Spring ! 

The  garden  lies  facing  the  sun,  forming  a  parallelogram.  Near 
by  the  south  wall  aspect  are  the  glass  ranges,  led  up  to  by  the 
central  walk  figured  on  page  228,  and  these  comprise  Muscat 
and  other  vineries,  peacheries,  and  a  handsome  dome-shaped 
central  conservatoi^^  or  greenhouse,  which  stands  well  up  on  a 
terrace  and  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  From  the  front  of  this 
greenhouse  one  enjoys  a  prospect  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
walled-in  garden.  The  Vines  are  all  veiy  old.  Of  these,  one 
deserves  special  notice,  that  being  the  original  plant  of  Tyning- 
hame  Muscat,  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
•century.  The  varieties  of  Peaches  almost  solely  relied  on  are 
Thames  Bank — a  favourite  with  the  Earl — and  Stirling  Castle,  a 
patronymic  representing  many  excellencies  for  the  member  of  this 
genus.  Between  the  vinery  and  Peach  house  the  aesthetic  again 
compels  attention  in  the  presence  of  profuse  growths  and  flowers 
of  that  very  serviceable  hardy  Fuchsia  named  Riccartoni ;  here 
also  are  leaden  figures  of  “  Orpheus”  and  “Tragedy,”  dated  1611. 
Between  these  houses  and  the  conservatory  are  a  series  of  Rose 
beds  planted  in  1900  with  the  best  free-flowering  Hybrid  Teas — - 
one  sort  to  each  bed.  A  specially  interesting  spot,  close  to  one 
of  the  glass  houses,  and  named  Lady  Binning’s  Garden,  repre¬ 
sents  a  “  Knotte  ”  (or  “  Knot  ”),  so  common  in  Hill’s  time,  from 
whose  “  Profitable  Arte  of  Gardening”  (1574)  the  plan  was  taken. 
It  is  only  a  small  plot,  and  is  compactly  filled  with  the  medicinal 
herbs  that  this 
sixteenth  c  e  n- 
tury  Londoner 
mentions  in  the 
book  just  named, 

“  wherein  are  set 
forth  divers 
Herbes,  Knottes, 
and  Mazes,  cun¬ 
ningly  handled 
for  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  Gardens ; 
also  the  Physicke 
cf  eche  Herbe, 

&c.”  Thus  it 
would  seem  that 
the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  here,  and 
who  is  envied  by 
many  for  the 
knowledge  of  old 
garden  authors 
and  historic  lore 
he  carries  with 
him,  puts  his 
assimilated  ideas 
into  material 
form  and  prac¬ 
tice —  a  highly 
commendable 
rule,  and  one 
affording  excel¬ 
lent  mental  sti¬ 
mulus.  Further 
in  keeping  with 
the  delightful 
old-world  mein 
of  Tyninghame 
garden  are  its  I’hnio  hy 
hedges  of  robust 


Sweet  Briar,  its  arches  and  trellises  garlanded  with  Rambler 
and  climbing  Roses  and  Honeysuckle.  Of  the  garden  here  one 
can  truthfully  chant,  “It  is  Roses,  Roses,  Roses  all  the  way.” 
The  Crimson  Rambler  entwines  with  Aimee  Vibert,  most  profuse 
of  whites,  and  Longworth  Rambler  jostles  Reine  Marie  de 
Wurtemberg  on  tiie  one  side  and  Allister  Stella  Gray  on  the 
other.  The  Ayrshires,  the  Boursault,  the  Musk,  and  the  Cabbage 
Roses  flourish  rampantly. 

In  a’  their  crimson  glory  spread, 

Ami  drooping  rich  the  (iewy  head, 

They  scent  the  early  morning. 

Nor  must  one  omit  to  mention  the  grandeur  of  a  lengthened 
Rose  border  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  garden,  composed  of  old 
Roses — the  “Velvets,’-’  Ro.sa  sulpliurea.  Maiden’s  Blush,  Prince 
C’harlie,  old  Damasks,  and  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  front  of  a  low  span-roofed 
pit  outside  the  garden  walls  the  Noisette  Rose,  William  Allen 
Richardson,  bears  abundance  of  its  beautiful  flowers  and  grows 
well.  At  a  nursery  near  Granton,  Edinburgh,  a  plant  of  the  same 
is  likewise  to  be  seen  out  of  doors,  and  on  a  cottage  front  m 
Perthshire  another  instance  could  be  cited.  Scratched  on  one  of 
the  panes  of  glass  in  a  Palm  house  there  is  this  entry :  “  Sow’d 
Cucumber  for  the  hothouse,  September  2,  1789.”  The  pane  was 
preserved  from  the  original  structure,  which  was  taken  down 
twenty  years  ago.  Small  houses  are  also  devoted  to  Ferns,  Car¬ 
nations,  Orchids,  Amaryllis  (or  Hippea-strums),  Tuberoses,  and 
to  the  production  of  Tomatoes  and  Melons.  Beds  of  Cloves  and 
Pinks,  lines  of  Sweet  Peas,  borders  with  clumps  of  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Galtonias,  Chrysanthemums,  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Pent- 
stemons,  Tritonias  (Montbretias),  Day  Lilies,  Eryngiums, 
Aquilegias,  Salpiglossis,  named  Carnations  (of  which  there  are 
a  splendid  collection) ;  also  Salvias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  a 
galaxy  of  such  other  handsome  floAvers  (not  forgetting  certain 
Yellow  Borders  running  east  and  yest  from  the  fountain,  and 
so  called  because  the  majority  of  the  floAvers  in  them  are  yelloAV, 
this  being  the  desire  of  the  Ladies  Baillie  Hamilton)  constitute  a 
garden  rich  in  its  resources.  The  entrance  to  the  YelloAV  Borders 
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is  bj^  the  gateway,  with  handsome  wrought-iron  gates,  shown  on 
page  232. 

Lastly  there  are  tlie  fruit  trees,  in  considerable  variety. 
Apples  do  very  we!!,  and  I  will  name  tlie  following  as  seen  in 
good  condition  and  which  were  well  .spoken  of:  Early  Julyan, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Warner’s  King.  Maltster,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Tower  of  Glammis,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Northern  Greening, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Alfriston,  Striped  Beefing,  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Rymer,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet,  Nelson  Godlin,  Betty  Gee, son.  Golden  Noble,  and 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Tried  des.sert  kinds  are:  Margaret, 
Irish  Peach,  Devojishire  Quarrenden,  Mr.  Gladstone,  'Worcester 
Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Bib.ston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange.  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Beauty  of  Kent, 
and  a  few  more,  generally  small-fruited  .sorts.  Continuing,  it 


Duchess,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Marie  Louise,  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  Thompson  s,  Emile- 
d’Heyst,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Van  Mens  Leon 
le  Clerc  (almost  invariably  cooked).  Winter  Nelis,  Bergamotte 
Esperen,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau  (which  fine  Pear  is  also  nearly  always 
cooked),  Caleba.sse,  and  Veralaine  (or  Gendebien)  are  the  sorts 
chiefly  cultivated  for  stewing.  The  only  Cherry  that  succeeds, 
is  tlie  Morello.  Of  “small  fruits”  the  only  Raspberry  given 
room  to  is  Superlative.  Strawberries  have  been  tried  in  dozens 
of  kinds,  but  it  is  found  that  Vicomte.sse  Hericart  de  Thury 
(.syn.  Garibaldi),  Keen’s  Seedling,  Royal  Sovereign  (as  an 
annual).  President,  and  Elton  Pine  are  the  mo.st  .satisfactoiy. 
The  soil  is,  however,  not  suited  to  the  fruit.  A  large  quantity 
of  Wineberries  are  grown  to  succeed  Raspberries,  and  the- 
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may  he  serviceable  to  other  chroniclers  to  have  the  varietal 
names  of  Apricots,  thus:  Angoumois,  La  Delicieuse,  Shipley, 
Breda,  D’ Alsace,  Orange,  Hemskirk,  and  Powell’s  Late.  The 
best  Plums  include  Rivers’  Early,  The  Czar,  White  Eullace, 
Kirke’s  Black.  Emperor.  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling.  Purple  Drop, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Washington,  Jefferson’s,  Magnum 
Bonum  (white  and  red).  Monarch,  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop. 
Peaches  do  not  do  well  owing  to  the  cold  east  winds  that  blow, 
one  may  say,  straig'it  from  the  Eral  Mountains  across  the  flat 
plains  of  middle  Russia,  the  heathy  wastes  of  northern  Germany, 
over  the  North  Sea  to  strike  upon  the  Ea.st  of  Scotland  with 
keen  and  cruel  effect.  Small  Peach  trees,  easy  to  replace,  are 
grown  of  Early  Beatrice,  liarlv  Alexander,  Royal  George,  and 
Nectarines  Lord  Napier,  Pineapple,  and  Humboldt.  •  P.ars  are 
represented  by  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Williams’  Eon  Chreden  (best 
of  standards).  Souvenir  du  Congres  (mostly  cooked),  Marguerite 
Marillat,  Dr.  Jules  Guyet  (which  is  always  cooked),  Dr.  Hogg, 
Fondante  d’Automne,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston 


Parsley-leaved  Bramble  also  ;  while  a  stock  of  Loganberries  is- 
being  propagated  to  yield  fruits  as  an  additional  concomitant  for 
the  table. 

And  now,  after  these  cumbrous,  but  useful,  lists  have  been 
enumerated,  may  a  short  biography  of  Mr.  Brotherston  be 
appended?  Then  let  him  tell  his  story"  in  his  own  delightful  vein. 

Mr,  R.  P.  Brotherston. 

“My  career?  It  has  been  quite  an  uneventful  one.  A  not 
over-robu.st  childhood,  and  a  longer  than  usual  term  at  the 
Parish  School  under  a  clever  dominie  of  the  old  type,  immor¬ 
talised  by  Ian  Maclaren,  was  followed  b,v  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  gardening  under  the  late  William  Thom,  Lady 
Eleanor  Balfour’s  gardener,  at  Newton  Don;  lady  arid  gardener 
alike,  enthusia.sts.  In  those  days  yonng  gardeners  spent  much 
of  their  odd  time  in  plant  training.  Grape  thinning,  grafting, 
budding,  Ac.,  which  was  varied  in  my  case  by  botanising  the 
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district  for  many  miles  around,  one  ti’ip  extending  as  far  as 
Cheviot,  twenty  miles  off — the  distance  walked  both  ways.  At 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple’s,  near  North  Berwick,  where  I  spent  a  few 
months,  I  inspected,  with  a  young  gardener  of  like  proclivities 
with  myself,  a  good  bit  of  country,  and  especially  along  the 
coast,  Avhere  Geranium  sanguineum,  Viper’s  Bugloss,  Sea  Pinks, 
WallfloAver  (on  Tantallon  Castle^  sheets  of  Thyme  of  all  colours, 
white  to  crimson,  were  revelations  of  Nature’s  handiAvork. 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  near  Dirlston,  AA’as  our  rarest  find.  I 
believe  young  gardeners  no  longer  make  a  study  of  field 
botany  (P).  _  But  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  habit  of  close 
obseiwation  it  engenders,  and  Avhich  is  essential  in  determining 
species  closely  alike,  the  time  thus  engaged  would  be  Avell  spent. 

“I  had  one  or  two  offers  to  go  South,  and  accepted  one  from 
Mr.  Douglas  (now  of  Edenside  Nurseries,  Bookham)  to  go  to 
Loxford  Hall,  and  there  I  stayed  nearly  five  years.  Thence  I 
went  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Brunlees,  Argyle  Lodge,  Wimbledon,  and 
while  there  I  Avas  admitted  to  the  Aveekly  gatherings  of 
gardeners  at  Sir  Henry  Peek’s,  Avhere  Mr.  Henderson  Avas 
gardener.  These  Avere  Amiy  enjoyable.  When  Mr.  Lees 
left  Tyninghame,  in  1874,  I  AA'as  recommended  to  succeed 
him,  and  there  I  liaA’e  been  since.  During  that  period 
English  gardening  has  been  almost  re-.olutionised,  and 
I  suppose  gardeners  have  undergone  as  great  a  change. 
It  ma3'  not  be  without  interest  to  say  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  'Our  Journal’  AAdien  quite  a  boy,  my  brother 
having  the  privilege  to  obtain  it  from  the  ReA^  Mr.  Broomfield, 
of  Sprouston,  a  contributor  in  those  days  to  ‘  The  Cottage 
Gardener,’  as  the  Journal  AA’as  still  called.  ‘  Garden  Gossiii,’ 
‘The  Scottish  Gardener,’  and  ‘The  Florist  and  Pomologist  ’ 
were  other  journals  of  that  period  AA^iich  came  w’ithin  my  ken. 
W’^hen  3’et  an  apprentice  I  comuAenced  taking,  the  Journal,  so  I 
may  class  myself  an  ‘Old  Reader!’  I  should  say  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centurj’  I  haA’e  also  been  contributing  a  paper  noAv 
and  again  to  the  Journal,  but  previous  to  Dr.  Hogg  requesting 
me  to  send  an  occasional  paper,  a  foAV  from  ‘  The  Gardener  ’  (a 
Scottish  publication)  had  already  been  reprinted.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that,  notAvithstanding  the  constant 
changes  brought  about  Iaa’  passing  time,  the  Journal  still  retains 
the  Augour  of  youth,  and  maintains  its  position  as  a  high-class 
practical  gardening  medium.” 


And  now  to  Mr.  Brotherston  and  to  the  friends  I  met  at  the 
manor  of  the  ham,  in(g)  Tyne' — 

Fare  ee  well  !  and  if  for  ever  ; 

Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well. 

Wandering  Willie. 


Jorty  years  a  Jleoder. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  issue  of  this  Spring  Number,  Ave  are 
pleased  to  introduce  to  our  multiple  and  Avidely  scattered 
readers  an  old  reader — in  a  double  sense — and  one  Avliose  long 
connection  Avith  the  staff  of  our  old  Journal  gives  him  a  peculiar 


.Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston. 


Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards, 


interest.  Mr.  Edivards  has  been  proof-reader  for  “  The  Journal  ” 
during  forty-three  j^ears.  His  oavii  letter,  Avhich  folloAvs,  de¬ 
scribes  some  of  the  changes  and  incidents  that  have  studded  the 
course  of  the  tivo  last  generations,  and  runs  as  follows: — “My 
first  acquaintance  AA’ith  ‘The  Cottage  Gardener’  Avas  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1857,  Avhen  I  Ai  as  asked  to  become  proof-reader  on  the 
staff.  At  that  time  ‘  The  Cottage  Gardener  ’  (noAv  knoAvn  as  ‘  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture  ’)  aaus  composed  in  Tlie  Square,  at  Win¬ 
chester.  Thither  I  Avent  on  November  23,  1857,  and  Avorked 
for  eleven  Aveeks,  but  returned  to  London  in  1858.  I  Avas,  Iioav- 
ever,  requested  to  go  back  to  W^inchester  and  resume  my  position 
there,  Avhich  I  did  on  February  5,  1859,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  neA’er  ceased  to  discharge  my  duties  as  ‘reader’  for  the 
Journal.  Primarily,  four  of  us  Avere  engaged,  I  being  the 
youngest,  but,  after  forty-three  years’  sojourn,  am  very  much 
the  oldest,  the  ‘common  enemy’  having  promoted  me  doyen  of 
‘  the  chapel.’ 

“  When  at  Winchester  I  enjoyed  the  possession  of  a  garden 
in  Alfred  Place,  Avhich  lay  at  the  back  of  AA’hat  is  said  to  be  the 
palace  of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  and  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
historical  interest  in  AA’hich  the  old  capital  of  England  abounds. 
I  used  to  look  after  the  kitchen  garden,  but  the  flower  depart¬ 
ment  was  under  the  control  of  ‘  The  Missus.’  I  really  cannot 
remember  all  of  the  floAvers  aa’o  greAv,  but  there  AA’ere  long  hues 
of  Heiiaticas  (or  Anemone  Hepatica,  as  they  are  noAV  called), 
double  CoiiA'olvulus,  climbing  Roses,  and  many  border 
plants.  JTpon  the  question  of  the  cultiA’ation  of  the  garden 
there  Avere  occasionally  differences  of  opinion,  in  AA’hich  ‘  my 
commancUng  officer’  told  me  that  She  Avould  liaA'e  none  of  my 
‘  Cottage  Gardening.’  And,  indeed,  she  succeeded  in  making 
a  very  pretty  garden  Avith  the  friendly  advice  of  the  paper.  I 
AA’ish,  indeed,  slie  Avere  here  to  see  this  Spring  Number,  but  un¬ 
happily  she  has  preceded  me  to  that  Land  of  Rest  AA’here — 

■  P^-erlastiu"  spring  abides, 

And  never-withering  flovveis. 

“  What  sort  of  a  garden  I  had  would  be  better  described  by 
‘  A  British  Rustic,’  Avhose  description  of  the  Rectory  Garden 
lately  on  page  168  must  have  given  much  pleasure  to  many. 
When  at  Winchester  I  Avas  in  the  habit  of  studying  vegetable 
anatom.A',  AA’hich  I  considered  it  necessar.A^  for  me  to  knoAA’,  aiid 
I  have  seen  AAith  curious  interest  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
plants.  In  1899  I  obtained  a  certificate  for  proficienc.y  in  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry. 

“  But  the  time  at  last  came  to  bid  fareAvell  to  the  garden. 
One  da^^  in  1860  Ave  finally  parted  with  Winchester  and  its 
pleasant  associations,  and  started  at  Avork  the  next  da^’  in 
London.  The  first  publishing  office  of  ‘The  Cottage  Gardener 
and  Journal  of  Horticulture’  Avas  at  161,  Fleet  Street,  iioaa'  the 
publishing  office  of  ‘  The  Methodist  Recorder.’  We,  the  printing 
staff,  Avere  located  behind  at  Johnson’s  Court,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  but  it  AA’as  at  that  time  in  an  extremely  antiquated 
and  unattractive  condition. 

‘‘  It  Avas  about  this  time  that  the  proprietors  decided  to  alter 
the  name  of  the  paper  from  that  of  ‘  Cottage  Gardener  to 
‘  The  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country 
Gentleman  ’  ;  shortlv’  after  Avhich  another  move  Avas  nmde,  and 
the  printing  and  publishing  offices  were  settled  at  171,  Fleet 
Street,  Avhere  they  remained  for  thirty-five  years. 
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“  During  this  period,  while  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties, 

I  frequently  came  into  contact  with  some  contributors  of  the 
Journal  whose  names  in  the  sphere  of  horticultural  literature 
will  long  be  memorial.  There  was  Robert  Fish,  who  struck  me 
as  being  not  only  a  practical  writer,  but  a  thoroughly  honest  man. 
Then  again,  there  was  ‘Wiltshire  Rector,’  who  entertained  me 
with  pleasant  conversation  about  ins  church,  his  parish,  and 
kindred  matters,  on  which  he  wrote  so  charmingly  in  our  pages. 

I  had  also  business  connections  with  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  ‘  Devon¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper,’  who  contributed  then  to  the  Journal ;  and  good 
old  Donald  Beaton  I  remember  well.  His  style  was  quite 
peculiar,  and  I  recall  how'  he  ‘  wrote  up  ’  the  Spergula  pilifera, 
which  I  never  see  mentioned  now.”  [Change  still  doth  reign, 
Mr.  Edwards;  all  is  change.  The  beautiful  Spergula  pilifera 
ever  and  anon  appears  in  these  pages,  but,  like  “  The  Cottage 
Gardener,”  it  changed  names,  and  now  the  botanists  call  it 
Sagina  subulata. — Ed.]  “  The  oldest  surviving  writer  of  the 
galaxy  of  those  days  is  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  whose  signature  of 
‘  Upwards  and  Onwards  ’  was  very  familiar  to  me.  His  recent 
sparse  contributions  show  that  time  still  toils  after  him  in  vain. 
Years  have  apparently  made  no  difference  in  his  handwriting, 
or  in  his  fine,  nervous,  vigorous  style,  which  are  just  the  same 
as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 

“  During  the  time  the  paper  was  at  Winchester  it  was  super¬ 
vised  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  the  original  projector  of  it  in  1848. 
He  resided  there,  and  discharged  the  functions  of  country 
editor,  whilst  Dr.  Hogg  performed  those  of  town  editor,  and 
froni  time  to  time  visited  Winchester  for  the  purposes  of  con¬ 
sulting  with  his  partner.  When  we  removed  to  London  Mr. 
Johnson  came  up,  and  made  his  home  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
association  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Hogg  lasted  for  close  upon 
twenty  years  from  the  time  of  our  ari'ival  in  London,  and  only 
ended  in  1879,  when  failing  intellectual  powers  necessitated  the 
retirement  of  the  elder  partner.  He,  however,  continued  to 
enjoy  fair  physical  health  till  about  the  time  of  his  decease  in 
the  year  1886. 

“  It  wms  shortly  after  this  that  I  recollect  the  institution 
of  the  first  sub-editor,  Charles  Norval  Thompson.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  well-known  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick,  and  author  of  ‘  Thompson’s 
Gardener’s  Assistant.’  He  was  well  described  in  Dickens’s 
character  of  Tom  Pinch,  having  the  same  genial  and  hearty  dis¬ 
position.  His  unexjDected  decease  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  on  December  23,  1874,  cast  a  gloom  over  iis  all. 

“  Looking  back  on  those  past  forty  years,  what  wonderful 
changes  we  note.  Let  anyone  take  down  the  volumes  of  ‘  The 
Cottage  Gardener  ’  of,  say,  1857  or  1858,  and  compare  them  with 
‘The  Journal  of  Horticultiire  ’  of  the  present  day.  How  con¬ 
spicuous  is  the  clifference’ — both  in  the  size  and  number  of  pages, 
in  the  illustrations  and  the  general  aspect.  These  mark  the 
enormous  advance  which  has  taken  place,  not  perhaps  in  the 
character  of  the  literature  as  in  the  external  matters  and 
technique.  At  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded  there  were 
only  two  gardening  papers  in  existence,  namely,  ‘  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle  ’  and  ‘  The  Cottage  Gardener.’  But  in  1861  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  commenced  his  enterprise,  by  publishing  as  a  weekly 
periodical  ‘  The  Gardener’s  Magazine.’  Some  ten  years  later 
appeared  ‘  The  Garden,’  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Wrilliam 
Robinson,  a  former  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 
Since  then  there  has  blossomed  a  host  of  juvenile  horticultural 
periodicals  whose  nanies  are  past  my  power  to  recollect. 

“  And  now  perniit  me  one  word  more.  Reviewing  the  past 
forty-three  years  since  my  connection  with  the  Journal,  as  one 
scene  after  another  passes  before  me  like  a  panorama,  it  seems  as 
though  a  Power  were  directing  my  steps.  I  see  rising  before 
me  one  event  after  another,  very  trifling,  but  they  led  to  impor¬ 
tant  results,  as  many  trifling  events  do.  Some  people  would 
call  them  remarkable  coincidences  ;  I  call  them  remarkable 
providences.  Yes,  that  Power  has  protected  me,  guided  me,  and 
provided  for  me  and  mine,  and  His  ijroniise  is  that  He  will  do 
so  to  the  end.  ‘  Even  to  your  old  age  I  am  He,  and  even  to 
your  hoar  hairs  will  I  carry  you.’ 

I  liave  been  uphelil  till  now  ; 

Who  con  il  hold  me  up  but  Thou  ? 

“  How  appropriate  are  Cardinal  Newman’s  lines  :  — 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  t'  rrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone  ; 

And  in  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 

^  And  now — ‘  A  few’  more  years  shall  roll  ’ — perhaps  very  few — 

A  few  more  years  shall  roll 
A  few  more  seasons  come, 

and  it  will  be  inv  turn  to  pass  tlirough  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  but  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  One  whom  I  have  loved 
and  served  will  be  with  me,  and  I  shall  be  reunited  to  those 
dear  ones  wdio  have  gone  before,  and  to  the  ‘  commanding  officer.’ 
May  w'e  all  meet  around  that  Throne  where  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away,  and  partings  be  known  no  more.” 


Some  Diolleiies  of  Plant  Names. 

By  J.  R.  S.  Clifford. 


UMEROIIS  are  the  strange  or  comical  names  which  have 
been  given  to  wild  and  garden  flowers,  often  subjects 
of  w’onderment  to  those  who  have  not  heard  them 
explained.  Some,  indeed,  are  perplexing,  and  may 
have  more  than  one  meaning,  if  we  investigate  them.  According 
to  the  poet  Milton,  Eve  was  the  first  individual  who  gave  names 
to  plants,  and  even  made  a  classification  of  those  of  Paradise  into 
tribes.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks  w’ere  responsible  for 
some  plant  names,  plenty  suggested  by  the  Virgin  Ma^,  but 
few,  apparently,  b.y  Eve.  True,  there  is  one  of  the  Saxifrages, 
S.  hypnoides,  which  has  mossy  clumps  and  small  white  blooms, 
that  yet  bears  the  name  of  Eve’s  Cushion.  To  more  than  one  of 
the  Thrifts,  certainly  to  our  familiar  Armeria  vulgaris,  belongs 
the  name  of  “  Cushion,”  which  may  also  possibly  have  been  linked 
with  Eve.  The  spreading  tufts  make  it  appropriate.  “  Our  Lady,” 
or  “  Lady  ”  simply  figure  in  many  plant  names.  .  Some  think  a 
fewr  of  the  latter  may  allude  to  Eve,  who  was  much  more  spoken 
of  by  our  ancestors  than  she  is  at  the  present  time,  and  they 
would  doubtless  regard  her  as  the  first  lady. 

The  North  Kent  cliildren,  amongst  whom  I  live,  are  no  great 
observers  of  Nature  generally,  nor  of  plants,  specially,  but  most 
will  readily  recognise  the  inconspicuous  Shepherd’s  Purse,  and 
call  it  “  Pick  Your  Mother’s  Pocket.”  The  names  connect,  but 
shepherds  did  not ,  carry  cash  usually,  and  the  pod  in  shape 
resembled  his  bag  or  wallet  which  held  food  for  the  day,  I  think. 
Juvenile  morality  associates  a  purse  or  pocket  with  the  idea  of 
stealing  something  from  it,  not  unfrequently.  But  the  plant  has 
another  significance  in  some  western  districts.  A  child  will  hold 
out  on  its  palm  one  of  the  pods,  and,  asking  a  companion  to  strike 
it,  exclaim :  “  There,  you’ve  broken  your  mother’s  heart.”  A 
byegone  fancy  has  likened  its  form  to  that  of  the  important 
organ.  Belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  larger,  and  more  pungent, 
is  the  Hedge  Garlic,  also  called  Jack-by-the-Hedge.  (One  book 
upon  plants  I  came  upon  gave  as  a  name  Robin-run-the-Hedge. 
This  belongs  rather  to  some  species  of  Bedstraw,  or  Galium.) 
But  why  should  it  be  Jack?  when  as  a  prefix  to  various  objects 
the  word  is  expressive  of  size,  and  must  refer  here  to  the  large¬ 
ness  of  the  plant  leaves.  We  have  more  names  for  it — Treacle 
Mustard,  too,  and  Sauce  Alone,  descriptive  of  old  uses.  The 
first  tells  of  its  combination  in  a  mixture  known  as  treacle ;  an 
electuary,  we  say  now.  The  second  praises  it  as  a  relish.  We 
would  consider  it  a  .sauce  best  left  alone.  In  this  month  people 
looked  out  for  the  young  plants,  as  indicating  the  approach  of 
spring,  and  also  for  the  early  growth  of  the  Lady’s  Smock  orCuckoo 
Flower,  though  this  would  not  open  till  the  time  when  the  bird 
arrives  from  abroad.  It  is  Gowky  in  Devonsliire,  to  the  puzzling 
of  visitors  ignorant  that  such  is  the  local  name  for  tlxe  cuckoo. 
Rather  a  funny  idea  is  it  of  some  people  that  Cardamine  pratensis 
was  Lady’s  Smock,  because  it  grew  upon  meadows  where  under¬ 
garments  were  laid  to  bleach.  Probably,  it  was  a  comparison 
suggested  by  the  silvery  white  or  pale  like  flowers,  for  the 
familiar  Stitchwort  of  roadsides  was  called  White  Petticoat. 

Numerous,  often  amusing,  are  the  plant  names  which  connect 
with  articles  of  attire  or  of  the  toilet.  Sometimes  the  reason  is 
not  obvious.  Bell-like  flowers  hint  a  resemblance  to  various 
things;  so  does  the  garden  Turk’s-cap  Lily  and  others  of  that 
tribe.  The  Campanulas,  Convolvuluses,  the  common  Cowslip, 
and  the  much  debated  Foxglove — Fairies  or  Foxes.  This  plant 
might  suggest  a  glove,  or  the  finger  of  one.  Probably  the  oldest 
were  like  socks,  and  had  no  fingers.  Then  it  was  the  Witches’ 
Thimble,  too,  and  in  some  counties  the  plant  has  still  the  odd 
name  of  Cowslop.  Yet  another  name  of  the  West  is  Poppy. 
Boys  blow  into  a  partly  expanded  Foxglove  flower,  and  with  a 
blow  make  it  prodnee  a  pop.  One  of  the  CamiDanulas  was  the 
Witch’s  Cap,  and  a  Convolvulus  bore  the  title  of  Old  Man’s  Cap. 
But  the  names  mostly  favoxir  feniinine  articles,  showing  that 
our  forefathers  inclined  to  associate  women  witli  plants.  There 
is  one  or  more  species  of  Campion,  however,  called  Bachelor’s 
Button ;  and  the  Ribbon  Grass  of  our  gardens  is  the  Gardener’s 
Garters.  But  Robin  or  Robert  is  part  of  the  name  of  several 
plants,  and  evidently  was  a  very  frequent  man’s  name  centuries 
ago.  If  it  had  any  special  meaning  applied  to  a  plant  it  might 
denote  activity  or  vigour.  One  of  our  Crowfoots  (Ranunculus 
arvensis)  has  curious  twisted  carpels,  which  somebody  called 
Satan’s  Comb  ;  and  someone  else  his  Chariot  Wheels,  supposing 
that  his  Infernal  Majesty  found  a  conveyance  useful  at  times. 

Mexico  produces  a  splendid  Ipomsea,  with  azure  blossoms 
several  inches  across,  growing  so  close  as  to  hide  the  leaves. 
This  is  Lady’s  Mantle  ;  and  another  plant  so  called  is  our  native 
AlcHemilla,  of  three  species.  There  the  name  was  given  on 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  are  plaited  before 
expansion.  Some  species  of  Genista,  from  the  shape  of  its  pods, 
w'as  called  the  Ladies’  Slipper,  and  when  it  first  came  to  England 
some  gave  the  Fuchsia  the  name  of  Ladies’  Eardrop,  because  of 
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its  graceful  drooping  flowers.  The  hollowed  tops  of  the  Teasel 
represented  a  ladies’  basin,  the  beaked  Scandix  was  like  her  comb, 
and  a  mirror  seemed  to  show  in  the  bright  flowers  of  a  Campanula. 
One  botanist  states  that  Primula  farinosa  in  the  North  is  some¬ 
times  Ladies’  Candlestick  as  well  as  Bird’s  Eye.  To  the  wild 
Bryony  is  said  to  belong  also  the  name  of  Ladies’  Seal,  because  it 
had  a  rootstock  shaped  like  a  seal,  though  some  declare  that  the 
Solomon’s  Seal  (Polygonatum  multiflorum)  was  the  Ladies’  Seal 
too,  from  the  peculiar  marks  it  exhibits  on  the  root.  Curious  to 
tell,  another  name  for  this  was  David’s  Harp.  The  flowerstalk, 
Avith  its  pendent  blossoms,  Avas  fancied  to  resemble  the  monkish 
drawing  of  King  David  over  his  instrument.  Yet,  again,  the 
Galiums  were  Ladies’  Bedstraws,  presumably  OAving  to  the  use  of 
this  soft  creeper  for  couches  or  beds,  though  men  lay  upon  hard 
reeds  and  rushes.  To  the  Scottish  schoolboy  it  is  Scratchweed,  or 
Blood-tongue,  and  he  draws  the  sharp  edge  of  the  leaf  over  his 
companion’s  tongue  to  bring  blood. 

Several  plants  have  got  names  from  their  comiection  Avith 


leaves,  are  scraped  over  each  other  to  produce  a  squeaking  soTind. 
“  Curl-doddy  ”  is  the  local  name  of  the  Field  Scabious  in  some 
places ;  the  heads  are  compared  to  the  curly  pate  of  a  boy.  Irish 
children  call  the  Wall  Pellitory  by  the  slightly  altered  name  of 
“  Peniteri-y,”  and  a  schoolboy  in  danger  of  punishment  lays  hold 
of  it,  crying : 

“  PeniteiTy,  peniterry,  that  groAvs  by  the  AA'all, 

Save  me  from  a  Avhipping,  or  I’ll  pull  you,  roots  and  all.” 

Most  people  know  that  the  name  Dandelion  means  “  Lion’s 
Tooth.”  It  occurs  elseAvhere  than  in  Britain,  and  seems  puzzling. 
Mr.  Friend  is  not  satisfied  Avith  the  explanation  that  it  arose 
from  the  form  of  the  leaA^es  or  the  floAA'er’s  likeness  to  the  golden 
teeth  of  the  heraldic  lion ;  he  takes  it  that  as  a  medicine  this 
plant  Avas  compared  to  the  lion’s  tooth.  This  excellent  botanist 
tells  us  he  Avas  perplexed  by  the  name  Crazy  FloAver,  occasion¬ 
ally  given  to  the  Buttercup,  until  some  Devonshire  people 
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mimic  contests  or  children’s  pastimes.  About  London  suburbs 
and  elsewhere  young  folks  call  nuts  of  Horse  Chestnuts  “conkers.” 
Though  spelt  so  now,  it  arose  from  the  old  game  in  which  boys 
struck  them  against  each  other,  repeating  the  nonsense  rhyme, 
“  0,  Clionker,  my  first  conquer,”  and  the  word  implying  victory 
Avas  applied  to  the  nut  itself.  Hazel  nuts  are  said  to  have  been 
also  used  in  such  combats.  The  Ribwort  Plantain  (P.  lan- 
ceolata)  had  also  the  name  of  Jack  Straw  and  Cocks,  from  the 
cMldren’s  game  of  fighting  the  stems.  Sometimes  they  arranged 
them  in  fifties  for  this  purpose.  Some  Scotch  youngsters  call  the 
Wood  Angelica  “  ait-skeiters,”  using  its  hollow  stems  like  pea¬ 
shooters,  the  missiles  being  mostly  Oats.  About  Lincolnshire  the 
Butterbur  has  the  name  of  “  Boghorn,”  its  stems  serving  for 
horns  or  trumpets,  and  in  Yorkshire  the  semi-aquatic  Scrophularm 
is  popularly  “  Fiddlewood ;  ”  the  stems,  when  stripped  of  their 


from  London.  (Sec  note  on  page  241.) 


informed  him  that  smelling  this  flower  might  cause  madness. 
Many  yelloAV  flowers  have  been  called  Buttercups  or  Marigolds. 
Apparently  the  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  had  its  odd 
designation  of  “  Drunkard  ”  because  it  is  partial  to  water.  Grow¬ 
ing  together  on  a  field.  Buttercups  and  Marigolds  have  been  styled 
Publicans  and  Sinners.  I  presunie  that  the  Marigolds  are  pub¬ 
licans.  But  it  is  strange  that  one  wild  Valerian  should  be  the 
Drunken  Sailor,  also  Bouncing  Bess.  This  we  may  explain  by 
the  “  bounce  ”  of  the  plant  Avhen  a  breeze  is  blowing.  A  variety 
of  names  were  given  to  plants  taken  from  animals,  not  always 
recognisable.  Bugloss,  for  instance,  a  rough-leaved  species,  being 
compared  to  the  tongue  of  an  ox.  FeAv  plants  are  richer  in  odd 
names  than  the  Arum,  which  is  Parson  and  Clerk,  Parson  in  the 
Pulpit.  CoAvs  and  Calves,  Lords  and  Ladies,  Wakerobin,  and 
Adder’s  Food.— J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Earth’s  Many  Voices. 

I  do  not  know  who  originated  tliat  sentence,  “  Earth’s  many 
voices  ” ;  it  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  therefore  I  feel  very 
ignorant.  It  is  the  stock  quotation  which  is  so  hard  to  locate. 
Of  course,  you  might  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  suggesting 
Shakespeare;  but  that  won’t  do  always.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
has  ever  tried  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  voices?  The 
task  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  We  are  all  so  busy 
nowadays  we  have  time  to  hear  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  of  Sinai;  the  “still  small  voice”  is  drowned  in  the  din 
of  life.  I  am  sure  we  should  be  better  men  and  women  if  only 
we  could  get  away  at  times,  and  have  a  quiet  half-hour  with 
N  ature. 

I  do  not  know  anything  more  calculated  to  relieve  harassed 
brain  and  body  than  the  soothing  influences  of  the  peaceful 
countrJ^  It  may  not  be  that  the  country  best  available  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  we  cannot  look  for  that  evei'y where,  but  the  deadest  level 
or  the  bleakest  moor  has  a  beauty  of  its  own; — anywhere  away 
from  man  and  his  works.  Even  the  best  of  town  gardens  lack 
something — there  is  the  distant  echo  of  the  streets,  the  ever-to- 
be-found  smut,  the  sense  of  enclosure  and  limited  space.  I  do 
not  deny  that  there,  on  a  spring  morning,  are  many  signs  of 
quickening  life ;  but  there  are  too  many  traces  of  man  about. 
I  had  rather  look  for  the  first  Daisy  in  a  bye-lane,  'or  the  Cow¬ 
slip  on  the  bank  in  the  pasture,  or  the  Marsh  Marigold  in  the 
muddy  bottom.  You  expect  to  find  certain  flowers  in  the  garden  ; 
there  is  nO'  element  of  surprise  there,  whereas  in  a  country  walk 
you  do  not  know  what  you  may  come  across.  Vivid  colours  are 
rare  in  early  spring,  unless  I  make  an  exception  of  the  Daffodil ; 
but  its  yelloTV  is  hardly  vivid.  The  Hyacinths  can’t  rank  as  spring 
flowers;  they  promise  so  long  before  they  fulfil.  The  prettiest 
sight  I  ever  see  is  a  wood  of  Oak  carpeted  with  that  fair  Wind¬ 
flower,  the  Anemone.  The  foliage  is  qs  graceful  as  the  flower, 
and  it  has  such  a  quaint  woodland  scent.  Generally  where  it 
grows  will  be  found  the  Dog  Violet,  the  contrast  of  lavender  and 
delicate  green.  Do  you  like  the  rustle  of  the  dry  leaves  at  your 
feet?  the  snap  of  the  rotten  branch  on  which  you  tread  partially 
hidden  by  moss?  A  wood  on  a  hillside,  sloping  towards  the 
sun,  with  a  tiny  stream  as  a  boundary ;  a  wmod  where  wild 
pigeons  build,  and  make  endless  echo  with  their  melancholy 
“coo.”  I  say  melancholy,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  It  must  be 
the  vain  repetition  that  haunts  one.  Happy  are  those  people 
who  own,  or  live  near,  a  rookery.  You  can  never  be  dull  with 
those  busy  house-builders  about.  They  are  thievish  and  quarrel¬ 
some  and  noisy,  but  full  of  life  and  energy. 

All  this  winter  the  missel  thrush  or  Charley  cock  has  fed 
on  my  Holly  berries.  He  and  his  mate — to-day  early  I  found 
her  dead,  alas! — are  never  long  away.  He  will  pay  me  for  those 
berries  shortly ;  and  so  will  the  bold  blackbird  remember  the 
debt  he  owes  for  my  rosy  Cherries  that  fed  him  and  his  family 
last  July.  I  do  not  think  the  birds  will  forget  the  winter  crumbs 
and  the  dish  of  water  when  all  their  sources  of  drink  were  frozen 
hard.  The  creepers  that  reached  to  the  sill  last  year  now  gently 
tap  on  the  window-pane,  and  the  Ivy  has  covered  another  section 
of  the  dull,  dead.  wall.  Since  last^year  the  Weeping  Ash  has 
encroached  on  the  lawn,  and  the  evergreens  in  the  far  border 
have  put  out  fresh  branches.  In  January  I  noticed  there  were 
visibly  green  buds  on  the  Clematis  that  makes  the  porch  a  purple 
gloiy,  and  the  first  bit  of  sky  seeks  the  earth  when  the  little 
Periwinkle  opens.  It  is  good  to  be  alive  ;  such  a  joy  to  think 
that  winter  is  behind  us.  Mind,  I.  don’t  say  we  have  lost  all 
cold  weather ;  but  there  is  hope,  and  the  lengthening  days  speak 
of  sunshine  to  come. 

No  prospects  look  so  dark  and  dreary  on  a  sunny  day,  and 
you  ought  not  to  be  melancholy  when  tlie  birds  are  all  in  full 
song.  The  miracle  of  spring  fills  me  anew  with  wonder  and 
pleasure.  Wonder  at  the  mighty  deeds  achieved;  pleasure  that 
I  yearly  participate  in  the  spectacle.  After  all,  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it.  Spring  is  the  most  marvellous  season  of  the  four. 
January,  with  its  black  frosts  and  biting  skies,  is  not  a  great 
preparation  for  those  mild  and  balmy  days  so  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  in  February.  Winter  often  lingers  long,  and  as  often 
leaves  us  so  suddenly;  leaves  us,  alas!  only  to  return,  but  yet 
the  better  days  are  such  a  respite !  They  do  not  brace  you  for 
the  renewed  cold,  but  they  make  a  gleam  of  hope — you  are 
led  on  to  think  of  what  will  come,  and  there  is  nothing  yet  like 
Hope  to  bridge  over  the  abyss  that  lies  between  Despair  and 
Joy.  People  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  winter;  I  have  yet  to 
find  them.  Give  me  the  air  warmed  by  the  good  old  sun,  and 
sweetened  by  budding  flower  and  leaf.  Give  me  the  brown 
fields  putting  on  their  fresh  green  mantle.  Give  me  the  sap 
rising  in  the  trees.  Give  me  the  varied,  if  young,  life  all  round, 
and  I’ll  give  you  with  pleasure  the  winter  joys! 

With  the  spring  comes  need  for  activity.  I  cannot  be  happy 
unless  there  is  work  to  do,  and  I  like  the  work  to  be  pressing. 

I  can  always  work  best  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  That  is 
not  moral,  I  know ;  but  one  needs  a  bit  of  spur  as  one  passes 
the  milestones.  How  quickly  they  recur  now!  It  seems  so 


short  a  time  since  last  spring,  and  here  I  am  again  counting 
up  my  treasures.  Like  old  songs,  the  old  flowers  please  me 
best ;  it  is  the  memory  that  they  waken.  Of  every  spring  flower 
I  can  safely  say  it  has  a  distinct  location  in  my  mind,  and  I 
can  recall  in  Avhich  special  nook  of  my  childhood’s  garden  certain 
treasures  were  found.  I  could  go  to  the  spots  now ;  but  I  dare 
not,  if  I  might.  Strange  hands  make  strange  changes,  and  I 
could  not  accept  with  equanimity  the  changes  I  should  find. 
Ah !  this  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  Time.  But,  after  all,  nothing 
can  rob  one  of  the  memories.  Memory  is  like  an  herb  bed  full 
of  sweets  and  bitters.  Thank  God  when  the  sweets  prevail !  I 
found  these  lines  the  other  day ;  a  quaint  old  village  ditty  to 
spring.  Thomas  Hardy  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
sweetest  creations. 

Ari.se  !  Arise  !  Arise  ! 

And  pick  your  love  a  posy 
All  o’  the  sweetest  flowers 
That  in  the  garden  grow  ; 

The  turtle  dove  and  sma’  birds 
In  every  bough  a  building, 

So  early  in  the  spring  time 
At  the  break  of  day. 

— The  Missus. 


I 

^aeleriosis  in  KYoeinths 

By  George  Abbey. 

This  is  a  destructive  disease  of  Hyacinths,  which,  according 
to  Wakker  (Onderzock  der  Zeitten  van  Hycinthen,  Haarlem, 
1884),  has  been  well  known  in  Holland  for  some  time, 
and  in  recent  years  shown  itself  on  bulbs  in  this  country, 
an_  example  of  the  disease  as  affecting  Eoman  Hyacinth 
being  configured,  natural  size,  in  Fig.  1  at  A.  It 
was  one  of  several  similarly  diseased  bulbs  submitted 
by  a  correspondent,  “  Chelwood,”  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  for  diagnosis,  and  was  examined  and 
sketched  by  me  on  January  28,  1902,  when  the  following 
notable  features  were  observed : — (1)  The  radical  part  of  the  bulb. 
Fig.  1,  A,  at  a  was  rootless,  and  showed  no  signs  of  there 
having  been  any  roots  protruded  in  accordance  with  the  current 
growth,  or  of  their  being/protruded,  while  the  base  of  the  bulb 
appeared  quite  sound.  (2)  At  b,  issuing  from  the  scales  of  the  bulh 
was  a  yellow  or  pale  brown,  mucus,  becoming  black  in  contact 


Fig.  1.  Roman  Hyacinth  Infested  with  Hyacinth  Bacteeiosis. 

A,  bulb  of  Roman  Hyacinth,  natural  size:  a,  base  of  bulb  devoid  of  roots;  b, 
point  on  bulb  where  yellow  or  brownish  matter  was  oozing  out;  c,  yellow 
spots  on  young  growth  ;  d,  patch  of  blue  mould  ;  e,  dark  spots  on  outer  scale 
of  bulb  ;  f,  brown  or  blackish  matter  in  scale  of  bulb. 

B,  bodies  found  in  yellow  mucus  from  points  of  b  and  c  of  A  »=  Bacterium 
hyHcinthi. 

C,  a  fruiting  branch  of  blue  mould  (Penic'llium  glaucum)  from  point  d  of  A. 
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Fi(4.  2.  V'kktic.al  Section  of  Koaian  Hyaitnth  Infested  with 

13ac'tekio.sis. 

I>,  vertical  section  of  bulb  and  young  growth,  natural  size  :  g,  basal  part  of  bulb 
([uite  sound  bub  devoid  of  roots  ;  h,  lower  part  of  bulb  scales  free  from  disease  ; 
i,  diseased  parts  of  bulb  scales  ;  j,  diseased  spots  on  young  growth  ;  k,  growth 
of  current  year ;  1.  flower  spike  of  next  sea  on  in  embryonic  formation.  ^ 
root-mite,  Khizoglyphus  echinopus,  found  on  a  scale  of  bulb. 

1^  root-stem  eelworm,  Tylenchus  obtusus,  found  in  a  bit  of  decayed  matter  taken 
from  bulb. 

with  the  surrounding  soil,  and  cementing  this  so  as  to  adhere  to 
the  bulb.  Yellow,  turning  to  orown,  .spots  were  also  present  on 
the  first  leaf,  shown  at  c.  (3)  A  blue  mould,  in  a  roundish  patch, 
was  present  at  d.  (4)  Black  spots  were  conspicuous  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bulb  at  e,  and  streaks  of  dark  brown  matter  at  f, 
evidently  due  to  decay  of  the  outer  scales  of  the  bulb. 

Nothing  more  was  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  and  no 
organic  body  revealed  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens.  On  sub¬ 
jecting  a  portion  of  the  yellow  mucus  from  the  point  b  on 
the  bulb  A  to  microscopic  .scrutiny,  the  bodies  shown  at  B  were 
revealed,  and  a  similar  yellow  mucus  taken  from  the  vessels 
and_  intercellu^r  spaces  of  the  fundamental  tissue  at  the  points 
c  yielded  similar  bodies.  These  micro-organisms  are  bacteria, 
known  to .  bacteriologists  as  Bacterium  hyacinthi,  and  as 
infection  of  healthy  plants  with  the  yellow  mucilage  produces  the 
disease,  are  rightly  regarded  as  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  blue  mould  on  the  bulb  A  at  d  was  found  to  be  the  fungus 
known  to  fungologists  as  Penicillium  glaucum,  commonly 
a  saprophyte  on  dead  and  decaying  parts  of  foliage,  fruits,  anil 
roots  (including  bulbs).  It,  however,  by  no  means  leads  an  abso¬ 
lutely  saprophytic  mode  of  life,  though  it  commonly  begins  as 
such,  for  it  sometimes  causes  the  decay  of  adjacent  living  tissues, 
and  may  even  eat  up  bulbs,  especially  Tulips  and  Narcissus,  being 
frequently  associated  with  basal  rot  and  central  decay,  by  its 
virus  breaking  down  living  tissue,  and  thus  preparing  the  way 
for  its  passage  from  a  saprophytic  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life. 
A  fruiting  branch  of  this  very  common  mould,  often  found  on  the 
surface  of  jam,  is  shown  at  C. 

The  internal  state  of  the  bulb,  shown  in  vertical  section  in 
Fig.  2  at  D,  showed  a  somewhat  different  state  of  affairs  to 
that  presented  by  the  external  .surface.  Its  base,  or  rooting  part, 
g,  was  quite  sound,  also  the  lower  portion  of  the  bulb  at  h.  At 
the  upper  part  the  bulb  scales  were  more  or  less  decayed,  some 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  indicated  by  the  dark  portion  at  i. 
Bark  spots  also  were  present  at  the  point  j,  on  the  young 
growth  of  the  current  year.  This  (k)  was  otherwise  quite 
healthy,  and  the  flower  spike  of  the  coming  year  or  season  present 
in  embryonic  formation,  shown  at  1. 

So  much  for  cursory  observation.  Turn  we,  therefore,  to 
aided  scrutiny,  where  a  pocket  lens  brings  into  view  an  animal 
of  the  Arachnoidea  order,  family  Acaridee,  sub-family  Tyrogly- 
phidee,  by  name  Rhizoglyphus  echinopus,  a  very  common  pest 
on  Hyacinth  bulbs  and  roots  of  various  plants.  It  is  represented 
-at  E  in  the  adult  state,  as  taken  from  off  a  scale  of  the  bulb. 


!  A  bit  of  the  decaying  portion  of  a  bulb  .scale  also  yielded  the 
animal  shown  at  F,  a  member  of  tbe  Vermes,  or  worms  order, 
family  Nematodea,  by  name  Tylenchus  obtu.sus,  or  blunt  eelworm. 
Thus  we  have  four  micro-organisms  brought  to  view  by  aid  of 
the  niicroscope,  two  vegetable:  Bacterium  hyacinthi  and  Peni- 
cillium  glaucum;  and  two  animal:  Root  mite  (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus)  and  root-stem  eelworm  (Tylenchus  obtusus),  and, 
beset  with  a  comsortism  of  parasites,  three  of  them,  if  not  all 
four,  capable  of  setting  up  disease  by  inoculation  or  presence. 
Which,  then,  of  the  four  is  responsible  for  the  di.sea.sed  .state  of 
the  Roman  Hyacinth  bulb  ? 

On  taking  a  bit  of  the  diseased  tissue  from  the  points  on  the 
young  grO'.vth  marked  j,  we  find  that  the  vessels  of  the  leaf  and 
the  intercellular  spaces  contain  a  yellow  mucus,  and  this  teem¬ 
ing  with  bacteria.  Not  any  of  the  other  bodies  are  found  there, 
hence  the  deduction  that  the  bacteria  are  tbe  camsing  agent,  the 
yellow  mucus  located  in  the  cells  and  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
leaf  occasioning  the  yellow  spots  on  the  leaf.  The  further  fact 
is  also  established  that  the  disease  commences  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  plant,  even  on  the  leaves  above  ground,  commonly  at 
the  tips  or  margins,  and  probably  through  minute  openings 
situated  there,  and  called  water  pores.  On  the  bulb  we  find  the 
disease  commencing  at  the  upper  part,  or  tips,  of  the  scales, 
and  passing  downwards  in  the  bulb  and  occupying  distinct  areas 
from  the  other  bodies.  Probably  the  mites,  and  even  the  eel¬ 
worm,  facilitate  the  infection  by  bacteria  through  breaking  down 
the  cuticular  tis.sues,  and  thus  allowing  the  yellow  bacterium 
to  easily  enter  the  tissues,  but  this  rests  upon  nO'  sure  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  only  fact  deducible  is  that  of  the  environal  con¬ 
ditions  being  extremely  foul,  and  this  occasioned  by  disregard  of 
the  measures  known  as  cleanliness.  Infection  must  be  brought, 
and  it  genei’ally  finds  billet  where  means  have  not  been  adopted 
to  prevent  infection,  whether  from  root  mites,  eelworm,  bacteria, 
and  fungi.  We  may,  therefore,  glance  at  the  means  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  infection. 

(1)  Burn  all  diseased  bulbs,  not  throwing  them  on  the 
manure  heap,  which  means  securing  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 
(2)  When  a  disease  appears,  remove  the  diseased  plants,  and  take 
repressive  measures  in  respect  of  the  remainder.  (3)  Avoid  fresh 
or  green  manure,  only  using  old  and  thoroughly  rotten  manure, 
or  other  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  for  digging  into  the  soil  or 
mulching  the  surface.  (4)  Reject  all  bulbs  produced  by  diseased 
plants,  as  they  perpetuate  the  disease.  (5)  Avoid  massing  plants 
of  the  same  kind  together  whenever  circumstances  permit.  (6) 
Attend  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  not  growing  bulbs,  and 
especially  the  same  kind,  indefinitely  on  the  same  ground,  this 
being  the  best  means  of  ridding  the  soil  of  any  pest. 

For  further  repressive  measures,  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  useful : — (1)  Dust  affected  bulbs  thoroughly  with  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  air-slaked  lime  and  one  part  flowers  of  sulphur,  or 
rub  the  bulbs  well  in  the  mixture.  The  lime  acts  well  on  the 
bacteria,  eelworm,  and  dead  or  decaying  matter,  and  the  sulphur 
is  very  hateful  to  the  root-mites  and  destructive  of  the  fungus. 
(2)  Use  no  form  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  as  manure,  or 
a  conij)onent  of  compost,  but  thoroughly  rotted.  If  the  soil  is 
full  of  organic  matter,  whether  from  dressings  of  manure,  leaf 
■  mould,  decayed  refuse,  or  debris  of  plants,  apply  a  dres-siiig  of 
freshly  burned  lime,  slaked  with  the  .smalle.st  quantity  of  water 
necessary,  to  cause  it  to  fall  into  an  apparently  dry  powder, 
using  11b  of  the  quicklime  per  square  yard,  and  point  in  lightly. 
Afterwards,  on  the  dug  ground,  apply  4oz  of  kainit  per  square 
yard,  and  leave  for  the  rain  to  work  in.  For  mixing  with  com¬ 
post  shortly  in  advance  of  employing  for  potting  purposes,  use  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  basic  cinder  phosphate  and  one  part  best 
quality  kainit  in  the  proportion  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  compost, 
mixing  well,  and  turning  at  least  twice,  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight. 

It  is  only  recently  that  bacteria  have  been  connected  with 
plant  pathology ;  numerous  plant  diseases,  however,  are  now 
attributed  to  bacteria,  some  truly,  others  doubtfully  so.  Of  the 
former,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  regards  Hyacinth  bacteriosis. 
It  attacks  the  bulbs  in  the  resting  condition,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  foliage.  The  attack  in  the  resting  condition  is  probably 
only  a  continuation  of  the  disease  set  up  in  the  foliage,  descended 
to,  and  abiding  in,  the  bulb  in  the  resting  condition,  then 
accelerated  by  the  confined  circumstances  of  storing,  and  even 
of  packing  in  quantities  for  exportation.  The  presence  of  the 
parasite  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  yellow  spots  on  the 
bulb  or  leaves,  and  these  spots  contain  a  yellow  mucus  teeming 
with  bacteria.  If  affected  bulbs  ai-e  isolated  and  kept  di-j^,  air 
playing  about  them,  the  bacteria,  and  even  eelworm,  are  retarded 
in  their  destructive  work  ;while  the  root-mites  and  fungus  thrive 
in  corresponding  measure  on  the  diseased  bulb  ;  at  least,  such  is 
the  case  as  observed  on  the  particular  bulbs  submitted  to  tbe 
Editor  by  “  Chelwood.”  The  whole  of  the  bulbs  wei-e  devoid  of 
flower  spikes  for  the  current  season’s  blooming,  hence  I  conclude 
that  the  foliage  had  been  attacked  by  bacteria  in  1901,  and  the 
bacteriosis  had  been  retained  in  the  bulbs,  it  being  only  a  matter 
of  favouring  conditions,  such  as  contact  with  damp  soil,  or  even 
damp  confined  environment,  for  the  rapid  development  of  the 
bacteria. 
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By  Caledonian. 


"Jn  E  are  fortunate  in  possessing  an  admirable  memoir 
of  Jolm  Claudius  Loudon,  written  immediately 
after  his  death  in  1843  by  Jane  Webb  Loudon, 
his  wife.  This  was  published  as  an  integral  part 
of  “  Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners,” 
which  was  the  last  book  the  great  litterateur 
and  horticulturist  was  engaged  with,  and  which 
was  unfinished  at  the  moment  of  his  sudden 
death.  Mrs.  Loudon’s  biography  of  her  accomplished  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  husband  was  sketched  while  the  great  charm  and  win¬ 
someness  of  Loudon’s  personality  was  still  fresh  and  powerful 
upon  her,  and  in  every  page  of  that  most  interesting  memoir 
one  can  trace  a  jealous 
regard  for  the  glory  of  his 
name.  In  many  ways  Mr. 

Loudon  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century. 

His  early  associations  were 
not  directly  conducive  to 
the  path  of'  literature  or  of 
art,  yet  in  the  horticultural 
phase  of  the  former  domain 
the  name  of  Loudon  stands 
unrivalled  ;  and  though  his 
success  as  an  artist  was  not 
great,  he  yet  had  one  or  two 
of  his  paintings  hung  in  the 
Royal  Academy. 

His  career  opens  at 
Kerse  Hill,  near  Gogar,  now 
a  district  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1782,  the  year  before 
America  declared  war 
against  George  HI.  and  the 
Mother  Country.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  but  this  son. 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
nine,  had  unmistakeablei  pre¬ 
dilections  for  plant  culture 
and  garden  designing.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  must  refrain 
from  repeating  some  of  the 
stories  told  of  Loudon’s  boy¬ 
hood,  and  reader  and  writer 
both  must  be  content  with  a 
mere  skeleton  outline  of  Mr. 

Loudon’s  life  and  works. 

Passing  over  his  earlier 
years,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  had  been  apprenticed 
as  a  draughtsman  to  a  Mr. 

Dickson,  the  nurseryman 
and  “  planner,”  of  Leith 
Walk,  Edinbxu’gh.  The 
times  but  recently  prior  to 
his  nativity  had  witnessed 
that  great  revolution  in  the 
character  of  garden  design 
fi’om  the  formal  or  architec¬ 
tural  to  the  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  style — a  style  said  to 

be  evolved  from  the  Chinese  pattern,  and  intended  to  produce 
the  choicest  portions  of  Nature’s  most  beautiful  examples  by 
art  (yet  art  concealed)  in  any  spot  wheresoever  chosen.  Before 
Switzer,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Walpole’s  time,  in  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  formal  designing  had  reached 
to  the  stage  of  chronical  insipience,  and  the  minds  of  practi¬ 
tioners  were  totally  warped.  Reaction  occurs  sooner  or  later  in 
every  instance  where  the  extreme  has  been  verged  upon  and 
there  maintained.  And  so  it  was  that  one  after  another  there 
arose  a  new  school  of  garden  and  landscape  designers,  whose 
names  and  works  are  familiar  to  many,  and  in  Loudon’s  very 
early  years  some  of  the  more  renowned  of  the  reformers  were  at 
the  height  of  their  fame.  As  a  draughtsman  of  estate  and  garden 
plans  Loudon  was  naturally  brought  into  line  with  the  professors 
of  these  days.  He  sat  up  for  study  two  nights  each  week  while 
in  his  youth,  and  used  then  to  drink  strong  green  tea  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  acute  and  wakeful.  While  a  boy  he  seems  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  garden  plants  then  grown.  In  1803 
we  find  he  has  reached  London.  Here  he  met  Sir  Joseph  Banks 


and  a  coterie  of  learned  gentlemen  and  eminent  naturalists  of 
the  day.  Possibly  it  was  in  their  company  that  he  imbibed  some 
of  the  great  ideas  and  suggestions  which  he  soon  afterwards  gave 
to  the  world  in  his  books.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  copy  of  the  first 
book  that  Loudon  produced.  This  was  published  in  1804,  en¬ 
titled,  “Observations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Use¬ 
ful  and  Ornamental  Plantations;  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening;  and  on  Gaining  and  Embanking  Land 
from  the  Sea  ” ;  and  indicates  the  direction  of  his  studies  in  the 
immediate  past .  He  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the 
technical  erudition  he  was  possessed  of  even  then  is  conspicuously 
noteworthy.  The  embanking  of  sea-land  was  unsuccessful. 

His  first  contribution  ta 
literature,  however,  had 
been  given  the  previous 
_  year,  when  he  wrote  to  a 

Publication  named  “  The 
iterary  Journal,”  deprecat¬ 
ing  the  sombreness  of 
London  squares  and  gar¬ 
dens,  which  were  then 
graced  with  weirdly  Scotch 
Pines  and  subdued  by  the 
blackness  of  funereal  Yews. 
And,  list  ye !  he  advised  the 
planting  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Planes,  with¬ 
out  which  the  Thames  Em¬ 
bankment  and  handsome 
Piccadilly  would  stand 
blank,  bare  and  bald  at  the 
present  day.  Further  than' 
this,  it  was  Loudon  in  his 
youth  who-  suggested  a 
great  wide  breathing  zone 
for  the  mighty  metropolis, 
on  which  theme  a  hubbub 
soared  high  a  year  ago. 

When  this  first  book  of 
Loudon’s  was  published  he 
was  busy  with  the  lands  of 
the  Earl  of-  Mansfield  at 
Sbone,  near  Perth,  and  did 
not  return  to  England  till 
the  following  year — ^that  is, 
the  year  in  which  Lord  Nel¬ 
son  so  utterly  defeated  the 
French  at  Trafalgar.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  Edinburgh  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Loudon 
had  finished  another  smaller 
work  on  the'  subject  of  im¬ 
provements  in  glass  houses. 
The  glass  houses  of  this- 
period  were  exceedingly 
cumbrous,  ill  -  ventilated, 
badly  heated,  and  poorly 
glazed.  Saving  for  a  few 
species  of  Orchids,  chiefly 
comprising  Cypripediums,. 
Epidendrums  and  Onci- 
diums,  together  with  Be¬ 
gonia  nitida  and  B.  acuminata,  Nelumbium  speciosum  (which' 
had  been  introduced  from  Jamaica  by  Sir  Jos.  Banks  the  year 
after  Loudon  was  bom) ;  and  such  other  exotic  plants  (the  Heaths 
excepted)  as  Gloxinia  maculata,  Plumbago  rosea,  Ixora  coccinea 
and  I.  alba,  Allamanda  cathartica.  Cyclamen  latifolium. 
Gardenia  florida,  G.  radicans,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Dipla- 
denias,  Clerodendrons,  and  Bougainvilleas,  the  glass  houses  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century  contained  few  other  subjects  that 
were  attractive. 

We  may  form  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  paucity  of  variety 
in  our  gardens  as  regards  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  at  this  time 
when  we  recall  the  fact  that  Australia  was  not  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  till  1770  (twelve  years  before  Loudon’s  birth)  in 
his  return  voyage  from  Tahati.  The  shores  of  Japan  were  sur¬ 
veyed  for  the  first  time  in  1785  by  the  French  voyager,  La 
Perouse;  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  North-West  Com¬ 
pany  of  Montreal  were  only  beginning  their  explorations  along 
the  courses  of  the  great  Canadian  rivers;  aiid  Mackenzie,  in 
1793,  was  the  first  to  descend  the  mighty  river  that  now  bears^ 
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his  name,  passing  the  Great  Slave  and  Bear  Lakes  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  was  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  in  its  entire  breadth 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  The  interior  of  Africa 
was  but  beginning  to  be  opened  up,  and  the  mighty  vastness  of 
South  Africa  was  an  unknown  measure  till  the  great  and  noble 
Dav.d  Livingstone  spent  his  strength  and  gave  his  life  in  the 
unravelling  of  many  secrets  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  years  of  his  life-span,  Mr.  Loudon  was  pheno¬ 
menally  active.  If  he  was  not  engaged  in  landscape  gardening 
for  the  nonce,  then  it  was  his  literary  labours  that  claimed  his 
thoughts ;  anon  the  study  of  classical  and  modern  languages,  or 
the  practice  of  painting.  During  an  enforced  retirement  to 
Harrow,  in  Hertfordshire,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language,  and  took  lessons  in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The 
cause  that  inval.ded  Mr.  Loudon  on  this  occasion  was  severe 
rheumatism,  contracted  from  his  having  been  obliged  to  sit  on 
the  outside  of  a  stage-coach  all  night  long  in  a  drenching  rain 
while  tiavelling  from  Carnarvonshire  to  Loudon.  The  rheuma¬ 
tism  finally  settled  in  his  left  knee,  leaving  him  with  a  stiff  joint 
ever  after. 

Three  years  after  this  event — that  is,  in  1809 — we  find  Loudon, 
the  polyonymous,  turned  farmer  on  General  Stratton’s  estate  of 
Tew  Park,  in  Oxfordshire.  Mr.  Loudon  had  written  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Scottish  system  of  fanning,  and  this,  having  come' to  the 
notice  of  General  Stratton,  he  urged  the  young  author  and  land¬ 
scape  ga' dener  to  come  and  manage  his  farm,  which  Loudon  was 
induced  to  do,  and  .soon  effected  improvements  in  draining,  crop¬ 
ping,  manuring,  and  the  gerreral  well-keeping  of  the  land. 
Furthermore,  he  established  an  agricultural  college  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  gentlemen,  and  again  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  which 
explained  the  purpose  arrd  general  working  of  this  tuition  scheme. 
Mr.  Loudon  concurrently  maintained  his  larrdscape  gardenirrg 
practice,  and  we  find  him  assiduously  engaged  in  Errgland,  Ire¬ 
land  and  Wales  while  also  farming.  Having  induced  his  father 
to  migrate  southward,  and  seen  him  well  started  in  a  suitable 
farm,  the  elder  son  (who  had  long  nourished  the  desire  to  travel 
abroad)  now  .started  off  on  a  North  European  tour.  But  ere  his 
sojourn  commenced  he  rescinded  the  supervision  of  the  Oxford¬ 
shire  farm,  and  was  handsomely  recompensed  for  the  various 
improvements  he  had  planned  and  completed.  The  completion 
of  two  books,  one  on  plantations,  the  other  on  farming,  was  the 
latest  of  his  literary  labours  up  to  the  date  1809  ;  yet  others  had 
been  produced  intermediately.  In  this  brief  biography  I  can¬ 
not  hope  to  name  each  of  his  books  as  they  appeared,  but  a  list 
of  them  has  been  appended. 

To  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden — a  country  then  renowned  from 
the  fame  of  the  great  Father  of  Botany,  Karl  von  Linne,  or 
Linnaeus,  who  died  in  1778 — Loudon  sailed  on  May  16,  1813. 
The  Continent  had  been  closed  to  English  visitors  for  some  years, 
but  by  general  resent  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte  it  was  thrown 
open  in  1813.  From  Gottenburg  Mr.  Loudon  journeyed  to 
Memel  and  Konisberg.  Here'  he  found  all  the  dread  traces  of 
war,  the  skeletons  of  horses,  the  roads  broken  up,  and  the 
country  houses  burned  to  the  ground.  At  Elbing  he  found  the 
streets  full  of  the  goods  and  cattle  of  country  people,  who  had 
poured  in  for  protection  from  the  French  army.  Through 
Pomerania  he  came  south-west  to  Berlin,  thence  through  Posen 
to  Riga,  and  onward  to  St.  Petersburg.  Proceeding,  he  wended 
his  way  to  Moscow,  on  which  journey  he  got  fixed  in  a  snow¬ 
storm.  His  horses  were  unable  to  extricate  his  vehicle,  and 
judge  of  his  consternation  w’hen  he  saw  his  postillions  unyoke 
their  horses  and  ride  off.  He  remonstrated ;  he  pleaded  that 
he  would  surely  fall  a  prey  to  the  roving  wolves,  or,  if  he  escaped 
them,  the  awful  cold  would  overcome  him.  He  was  calmly  told 
to  go  inside  his  vehicle  and  securely  fasten  the  windows,  upon 
which  no  harm  need  be  feared;  and  the  drivers  added,  as  they 
rode  off,  that  they  would  be  back  sharp  the  next  morning  with 
extra  horses.  And  so  they  left  Mr.  Loudon  alone  on  a  Russian 
wa.ste,  with  a  snowstorm  in  its  fury  around  him  and  the  howls  of 
the  wild  wolves  borne  in  ghoulish  discord  upon  the  screaming 
winds.  "Well  might  he  cower  and  dread  the  worst;  it  would  be 
a  test  to  the  nerves  of  even  the  Great  Duke,  and  the  memory  of 
one  moment  in  that  awful  night  when  a  pack  of  wolves  crossed 
the  road  where  he  was  held  was  never  forgotten  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Returning  via  Prague,  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
Magdeburg  and  Hamburg,  the  itinerant  again  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  27th  of  September,  1814.  During  this  long  and 
interesting  route  of  travel  he  had  sketched  views  of  every  place 
with  any  gardening  merit  attached,  and  had,  of  course,  made 
copious  notes,  which  are  found  embedded  in  his  “  Encyclopsedia 
of  Gardening.”  He  had  made  himself  known  to  most  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientists,  and  had  been  elected  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Society  of  Moscow,  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Berlin,  the 
Royal  Economical  Society  of  Potsdam,  and  many  others. 

For  a  time  he  retired  to  Bayswater,  in  London,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  (his  father  meanwhile-  having  died,  and  he 
himself  .shaken  through  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  accu¬ 
mulated  fortune  in  an  insecure  investment),  and  experimented 
with  various  tynes  of  glass  houses.  He  seems  to  have  invented 
the  ridge  and  furrow  system  of  glazing — a  method  which  Sir 
Jo  eph  Paxton  afterwards  adopted  so  extensively  in  construct¬ 


ing  the  conservatory  at  Chatsworth  and  also  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  curvilinear  houses  were  also  tried,  and  his  observations  are 
embodied  in  the  “  Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Houses,”  published  in 
1818.  The  Napoleonic  troubles  being  now  terminated,  Mr. 
Loudon  at  once  set  himself  to  peregrinate  in  Southern  Europe. 
Accordingly  on  the  30th  of  May,  1819,  he  set  his  face  toward 
Paris,  and  onward  to  the  pleasant  shores  of  Genoa.  This  fii^t 
journey  (for  he  afterwards  voyaged  repeatedly),  emhraciug 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome  and  Padua,  and  other  cities  of  distinction 
in  history  and  high  art,  to  the  accomplished  and  observant 
Loudon,  must  have  been  inestimably  delectable.  After  five 
months  he  returned.  In  1822  he  e.stabli.shed  ‘‘  The  Magazine  of 
Natuial  Hi.story,”  which  he-  ed.ted  till  1836.  Mr.  Loudon  had 
already  laid  his  plans  for  establishing  an  horticultural  newspaper, 
even  amid  the  multitude  of  his  other  undertakings,  which  space 
disallows  me  to  record.  Tlius  in  the  year  1826  “  Loudon’.s 
Ga.deners’  Magazine”  was  inaugurated,  and  was  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  founder  in  1843,  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  This 
horticultural  journal  first  appeared  as  a  quarterly,  then  bi¬ 
monthly,  and  lastly  every  month.  There  are  nineteen  volumes 
of  the  entire  publication,  which  are  offered  in  1902  for  £2  10s. 
Garden  designing  naturally  occupied  a  very  considerable  space 
in  the  pages  of  the  earlier  volumes  at  least,  but  all  ijhases  of 
gardening  were  compediously  examined.  From  now  onward 
Loudon’s  prolificacy  as  an  author  and  compiler  is  well  nigh 
astounding.  Nor  did  he  altogether  relinquish  the  pleasurable 
exa  tions  incumbent  on  one  who  professed  and  practised  garden 
designing.  During  the  succeeding  thirteen  year.s,  from  1830  till 
death  relieved  this  man,  overburdened  in  work  which  was,  per¬ 
haps,  necessary  to  his  vep?  existence,  he  strained  ceaselessly. 
For  many  years  before  his  early  death  an  amanuensis  aided 
him.  Loudon  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatism  during  most  of  his 
life,  and  about  1830  he  continually  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  So  severe  was  the  pain  in  his  left  arm  that  two  of  his 
fingers  and  his  thumb  were  contracted  and  rendered  useless. 
And  as  though  this  w'as  not  distressful  enough,  his  right  arm 
was  broken  close  to  the  shoulder  by  one  of  his  physicians  on  an 
occasion  when  twisting  and  pulling  exercises  were  being  indulged. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  had  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  At  the- 
age  of  forty-seven  Mr.  Loudon  was  married  to  Jane  Webb, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Ritwell  Hall,  near  Birming¬ 
ham,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  after  reading  a  novel  written 
by  her,  and  named  “  The  Mummy,”  with  its  plot  cast  in  the 
Twenty-second  Century !  This  novel  details  a  large  number  of 
projected  inventions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loudon  were  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  their  married  life.  One  daughter,  named  Agnes,  was 
bo  n,  and  she  wrote  children’s  tales ;  but  what  has  come  of  her 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Loudon  had  long  contemplated  writing  a  book  on  the 
hardy  trees  of  Great  Britain,  but  he  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
great  expense  of  such  a  work.  When,  however,  the  “  Arboretum 
et  Fruticetum  Britaimicum  ”  was  once  commenced,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible;  and,  surely,  this 
mj^num  opus  was  his  crowning  success.  The  “  Arboretvim 
Britamiicum  ”  is  an  indispensable  work  to  all  botanists  even  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  best  illustrated  work  of  its  kind. 
During  the  time  this  work  was  in  preparation — that  is,  between 
1833  and  1838 — Mr.  Loudon  underwent  most  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  resolved  that  all  the  drawings 
of  t’  ees  should  be  from  Nature,  for  which  purpose  he  had  seven 
artists  constantly  employed.  He  used  to  be  out  with  one  or 
other  of  them  all  day,  and  would  come  to  his  literary  work  in 
the  evening,  at  which  he  worked  till  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

And,  after  all,  what  was  his  reward  ?  He  discovered  that  he 
had  £10,000  to  pay.  His  printer,  his  stationer,  his  blockmaker 
had  liabilities  to  that  amount.  These  circumstances  might  have 
quenched  the  power  of  any  other  person ;  but,  thanks  to  his 
indomitable  Scottish  spirit,  this  brave  and  strong-minded  gentle¬ 
man  set  himself  to  do  just  what  his  famous  fellow  countryman. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  had  done  since  his  calamity  but  ten  years 
before — he  set  himself  to  wipe  away  that  mountain  of  debt. 
But,  alas!  the  worry  of  it  all,  and  his  superhuman  exertions, 
very  soon  relieved  his  spirit  from  its  earthly  labours.  He  sped 
the  pulse  of  life  to  the  utmost;  books  and  parts  of  books  were 
produced  in  a  constant  flow,  and  whose  contents  do  not  go  down 
like  jelly,  “very  sweet  but  not  very  filling”;  on  the  contrary, 
the  multitude  of  facts  and  details  are  encyclopaedic  through¬ 
out — solid,  weighty,  wise.  Thoueh  he  had  to  be  wheeled  in  a 
bath-chair  in  his  last  years,  yet  Mr.  Loudon  travelled  consider¬ 
ably,  and  laid  out  a  cemetery  at  Bath  shortly  before  his  death. 
Mrs.’  Loudon  describes  the  sudden,  pathetic  decease  with  strong 
realistic  force.  In  1843  he  was  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  his 
lungs  were  diseased,  and  gave  up  all  thoueht  of  recovery. 

Being  still  pecuniarily  embarrassed  owing  to  the  debt  on  the 
“Arboretum  Britannicum,”  he  would  not  relax  his  efforts:  and 
even  while  borne  down  under  a  complex  cruel  burden  of  pain 
in  every  form,  he  continued  dictating  “  Self-In.struction  for 
Young  Gardeners”  right  on  till  midnight  on  December  13.  1843. 
He  retired  to  rest,  but  could  not  sleep,  and  during  the  dawn  he 
was  very  restless  and  perturbed.  In  the  concluding  sentences  of 
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her  memoir,  Mrs.  Loudon  writes  :  “  I  feel  that  I  cannot  continue 
these  melancholy  details ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  though  his 
body  became  weaker  every  moment,  his  mind  retained  all  its 
vigom-  to  the  last,  and  that  he  died  standing  on  his  feet.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  perceived  a  change  taking  place  in  his  countenance, 
and  I  had  just  time  to  clasp  my  arms  round  him  and  save  him 
from  falling,  when  his  head  sank  on  my  shoulders,  and  he  was 
no  more.” 

A  week  or  two  ago,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to  the 
library  of  Mr.  William  Paul,  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Waltham 
Cross,  what  infinite  pleasure  he  gave  to  me  by  the  information 
that  he  had  shaken  hands,  spoken,  and  dined  with  Loudon  at 
his  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  Bayswater.  Loudon’s  home 
was  one  of  the  great  meeting-places  for  the  fashionable  dilettanti, 
titled  aristocrats,  and  savants  of  the  thirties.  Loudon,  Mr. 
Paul  tells  me.  was  tall  and  meagre  in  frame,  and  of  his 
charactm-;  “  M  it  bout  one  grain  of  ma  lice  in  his  nature,  and  so 
humble.”  His  last  sentence  will  suffice.  “  Loudon  was  the 
greatest  horticulturist  England  has  known.” 

A  List  of  Mr.  Loudon's  Chief  Works. 

DATS.  Title. 

1803.  An  article  in  “The  Literary  .Tournal,”  entitled  “Observation.s 

on  the  Laying-out  of  the  Public  Squares  of  London.” 

1804.  “Observations  on  Formation,  Ac.,  of  Ornamental  Plantations; 

Theory  of  Landscape  Gardening.” 

1806.  “Treatise  oii  Forming,  Improving,  and  Management  of  Country 
Residences.” 

1808.  “Pamjihlet  on  Scotch  Farming.” 

1809.  “Hints  on  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  Ac.,  Ac.”  (1  vol). 

,,  “Hints  on  Laying-out  Farms  on  the  Scotch  Style.” 

1814.  “Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Hothouses.” 

,,  “Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Houses.” 

1822.  “ Encyclopiedia  of  Gardening.”* 

1824.  “Culture  of  the  Pine  Apjdc,  Ac.” 

1825.  “Encycloiredia  of  Agriculture.”* 

1826.  Established  his  “Gardeners’  Magazine”  (19  vols). 

1830.  “Encycloiaodia  of  Plants.”* 

,,  “Hortus  Rritaiinicus.”  * 

,,  Established  a  “IMagazine  of  Architecture.” 

1831.  R'epublication  of  “Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening”*  (rewritten). 

.,  “ Illustrations  of  Landscajic  Gardening.” 

1832.  “Cottage,  Farm,  and  ^■illa  Architecture.”  * 

1836.  “Suburban  Horticulturist”  (12  monthly  parts). 

1838.  “Arboretum  et  Fruticetura  Britannicum.”  * 

,,  “Hortus  Lignosus  Londonicnsis.”  * 

1840.  “Hortus  Britan nicus,”  second  edition.  * 

1841.  “Supplement  to  ‘ Encyclopa'dia  of  Plants.’” 

,,  “Encyclo])iedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs”  (first  of  10  monthly  parts). 
,,  “Abridged  ‘^Hortus  Lignosus  Loiuloniensis.’ ” 

1842.  “First  additional  Supplement  to  ‘Encyclopiedia  of  Cottage 

Arcliitecture.’  ” 

,,  “Planting,”  an  article  in  the  “Encyclojiajdia  Britannica.” 

,,  Repton’s  “Landscajie  Gardening  ”  (revised). 

1843.  “Cemeteries.” 

,,  “Self-Instruction  for  Young  Gardeners.” 

The  a.sterisk  (*)  denotes  the  more  voluminous  works. 


'  Publications  Received. 

No  2  of  “  The  Nature-Study  Journal  ”  contains  articles 
entitled  (1)  “  A  Country  Walk  in  Autumn ;  ”  (2),  “  Nature-Study 
in  an  Evening  School ;  ”  and  (3),  “  Notes  on  a  Few  Informal 
Lessons  with  Village  Children.”  There  are  also  notes  and 
reviews.  The  publication  is  issued  by  the  South-Eastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  price,  3d.  *  *  (1)  “  Readings  on  the 

Lilies  of  the  World;  their  Cultivation,  and  best  sorts  for  South 
Africa ;  ”  “  The  Daffodil,”  both  by  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Cape  Town.  *  *  “  Lawns,”  by  Sutton  and  Sons, 

Reading.  A  booklet  of  thirty-six  pages,  in  green  paper  covers, 
sold  at  the  price  of  Is.  Instructions  on  the  formation  of  lawns 
by  turf  or  from  seeds,  and  on  lawn  matters  generally,  are  here 
provided.  *  *  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  price  4d.  Appendix  II. — 1902. 
Contents :  Catalogue  of  the  library ;  additions  received  during 
1901.  *  *  “  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  part  10,  price 

6d  net,  contains  as  a  frontispiece  a  coloured  plate  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  *  ♦  «  The  Paignton  Observer  and  Echo,”  containing 

report  of  Mr.  Lee’s  (Torquay)  lecture  on  “  Hybridisation.”  *  * 

“Artificial  Manuring”  (illu.strated),  by  E.  B.  Hadley,  F.C.S., 
price  6d.,  101,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  *  *  “Transactions  of 

the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1901.”  *  *  “Trans¬ 

actions  of  the  English  Arbori cultural  Society,”  Vol.  V..  Part  I. 
*  *  “Sunset,”  Eebruary,  1902,  contains  an  illustrated  account 

of  the  achievements  of  Lnther  Burbank.  *  *  “  Reading 

College  :  The  Manuring  of  Crops,  and  Notes  on  Manures.” 

“  The  Country.” 

This  is  the  laconic,  yet  expressive  title  of  a  newly  published 
monthly  illustrated  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  appeals 
to  us  as  a  very  high-class  and  distinctive  publication.  The  price, 
at  6d.,  is  cheap,  even  for  these  days.  The  illustrations  are 
plentiful  and  good ;  the  paper  is  of  stout,  art-rolled  quality,  and 
the  articles  upon  it  are  instructive,  useful,  and  entertaining, 
treating  on  insect  and  plant  life,  great  countrymen,  sundials, 
bees,  the  fann,  hunting,  and  kindred  subjects.  Harry  Roberts, 
Esq^.,  is  the  editor,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  are  the 
publishers. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  present  the  following- 
letter  (abridged),  sent  to  us  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  regarding  the  question  of  a  new  hall,  on  which 
subject  this  Journal  has  taken  a  deep  interest.  The  letter  runs 
as  follows : 

)•  ihe  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  consider  it 
desirable  at  the  present  juncture  to  make  to  the  Fellows  a 
general  statement  of  the  policy  they  intend  to  pursue.  The 
Council  are  fully  aware  that  a  considerable  number  of  Fellows 
desire  that  a  garden  better  situated  than  Chiswick  should  be 
secured  as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary  of  the  Society.  It  was 
also  shoAvn  unmistakeably  at  the  late  general  meeting  that  a  widely 
felt  desire  exists  that  a  better  hall  and  offices  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  the  Society  would  have  completely  under  its  own, 
control. 

“  The  Council  desire  to  carry  both  the.se  objects  to  a  successful, 
issue,  and  looking  at  the  history  of  the  Society  during  recent 
years,  they  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  The 
practical  question  at  the  moment  is,  which  of  the  two  shall  have- 
precedence,  as  they  certainly  cannot  both  be  proceeded  with  at, 
the  same  time. 

“  The  policy  of  the  existing  Council  is  to  endeavour  to  secure 
first  a  suitable  hall  and  offices  near  those  now  occupied,  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  ^vhen  that  is  done  to  devote  their  attention  at  once 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  site  for  a  new  garden. 

“  The  reasons  which  actuate  the  Council  in  adopting  this  order 
are  many,  and  among  the  more  important  are  the  following: 
(1)  They  consider  it  to  be  the  more  generally  acceptable  to  those 
Fellows  who  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Society ;  (2)  they  have  already  received  promises  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  the  extent  of  £8,000  towards  the  building,  whereas  no 
such  support  has  at  present  been  tendered  towards  securing  a 
garden ;  (3)  a  site  for  a  hall  400yds  from  Victoria  Street,  and  in 
a  rapidly  improving  neighbourhood  as  good  as  can  ever  be 
expected  to  be  within  the  means  of  the  Society,  is  at  our  disposal : 
(4)  the  Council  are  of  npinion,  and  have  been  professionally 
advised,  that  the  rent  asked  is  a  moderate  one,  and  is  within  the 
means  of  the  Society  ;  the  proposed  lease  is  for  999  year’s,  which, 
is  equivalent  to  a  freehold  ;  (5)  they  are  also  of  an  opinion  that 
the  provision  of  a  good  hall  and  offices  would  in  itself  attract  a 
large  number  of  new  Fellows,  and  would  in  that  resirect  help, 
the  subsequent  acqui.sition  of  a  garden. 

“  It  should  be  noted  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take 
the  decision  of  the  Fellows  without  any  delay  owing  to  the  obliga-- 
tion  of  terminating  certain  leases  at  Ladyday. 

“  The  Council  confidently  appeal  to  the  Fellows,  of  whom  they 
hope  to  see  a  full  atteirdance  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  21st.,  at 
3  p.m.,  to  support  the  policy  briefly  outlined  in  this  memorandum.. 
They  trust  that  the  Fellows  will  not  allow  the  Society  to  be 
placed  in  the  undignified  position  of  doing  nothing  to  celebrate 
so  memorable  an  occasion  as  its  centenary,  which  would  be  the 
probable  x'esult  of  the  rejection  of  this  proposal. 

“  The  Council  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  place  preliminary 
plans  and  estimates  before  the  Fellows  on  the  21st.  Having, 
regard  to  the  unbroken  continuance  of  large  additions  to  the 
Fellowship  roll,  and  to  the  ever  increasing  interest  taken  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  in  every  branch  of  horticulture,  the  Council  feel 
that  they  will  not  appeal  in  vain  for  the  funds  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sati.sfactory  hall  and  offices  rvithout  serious  encroachment- 
on  the  invested  fuirds  of  the  Society.  AV.  Wilks,  Sec. 

“  By  order  of  Council,  March  11,  1902.” 

The  New  Hall  Committee  (whose  names  rve  have  given 
repeatedly),  after  considering  five  sites,  recommended  one  “In 
Vincent  Square,  at  the  corner  of  Bell  Street.  It  has  an  area  of 
17,565  square  feet,  and  the  rent  asked  is  £690  a  year  for  a  lease 
of  999  years.  (The  present  Drill  Hall  contains  7,200  square  feet.) 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  OAvners  of  the  land,  stipu¬ 
late  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £15,000  should  be  spent  on  a. 
building  and  offices,  and  the  said  Committee  are  advised  that  the 
rates  would  not  exceed  £400  a  year,  which  with  the  rent  would, 
make  an  annual  expenditure  of  £1,100,  or,  after  deducting  the 
present  cost  of  hall  and  offices — £320  a  year — it  would  involve  an, 
increase  of  expenditure  of  £780  a  year.  The  approaches  to- 
A^incent  Square  are  not  at  present  all  that  could  be  desired;  but 
two  nerv  roads  are  already  decided  upon,  one  direct  from  Frances 
Street,  starting  from  exactly  opposite  the  Nerv  Cardinal’s  House, 
and  the  other  from  Horseferry  Road  to  the  corner  of  the  site  in 
question  in  Bell  Street.  In  considering  the  extra  annual  cost 
the  Committee  have  not  made  any  calculation  of  either  the  addi¬ 
tional  expense  of  caretaker,  light  and  fuel,  nor  for  the  possible 
income  from  letting  part  of  the  buildings  to  horticultural  societies 
or  the  great  hall  for  meetings,  &c.  I’he  Committee  believe  that 
a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings 
may  be  raised  by  public  subscription,  towards  AAffiich  promises 
amounting  to  £8,000  have  already  been  received. — Signed  on. 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  ’Frevor  Lawrence.” 
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Royal  Horiicultural  Societies. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  tl.H.S. 
mill  be  held  at  3  p.in.,  on  Friday,  March  21,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
London  Scottish,  Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.,  to  receive  from  the 
Council  and,  if  approved,  to  adopt  a  report  recommending  a  pro¬ 
posed  site  for  a  horticultural  hall  and  offices.  Fellows  are 
requested  to  show  tlieir  tickets  at  the  door.  None  but  Fellows 
will  bo  admitted.  It  is  important  that  all  Fellows  should 
endeavour  to  attend  this  meeting. — By  order  of  Council, 
W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

Drill  Hall,  March  11th. 

The  meeting  at  Westminster  on  Tuesday  last  was  of  a  bright 
and  varied  nature,  though  the  weather  conditions  were  dull  and 
objectionable.  Spring  flowers  were  shown  by  the  leading  hardy 
plant  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C..  staged  Daffodils  largely,  and  we  also  noticed 
Fritillaria  citrina  (green),  Iris  orchioides.  Narcissus  triandrus 
calathinus,  Scilla  bifolia  alba,  and  Helleborus  niger  Madame 
Fourcadi,  with  yellow  disc  and  white  segments.  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  set  up  Anemone  Hepatica 
triloba  csei'ulea,  and  its  double  form,  A.  H.  t.  alba,  rubra  plena, 
and  rosea.  From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  came 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis.  Acacias,  Carnations,  and  a  large  group 
of  Palms,  Cytisus,  and  Crimson  Rambler  Roses  in  flower.  Massrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  double  whita  Camellias,  Garrya 
elliptica,  and  Lachenalias  luteola  and  aurea  chrysantha.  They 
also  had  the  double  Cerasus  James  H.  Veitch.  From  the  Forest 
Hill  establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  Cyclamens  were 
shown,  together  with  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
Calla  Elliottiana.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  filled  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  tables  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  Primula  obconica.  Of  the  latter 
several  distinct  varieties  were  exhibited  as  P.  o.  rubra,  deep  red  ; 
Rose  Queen,  rosy  pink ;  and  violacea,  violet  tinted.  Messrs. 
Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  had  a  choice  assortment  of  Alpines, 
as  also  had  Messrs.  M"are,  Limited,  Feltham,  who  staged  amongst 
other  things  Androsace  carnea,  Auricula  Celtic  King,  Muscari 
botryoides  album,  Tulipa  Kaulffmanni,  and  Fritillaria  Moggridgte 
(yellow). 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  Southgate,  London,  staged 
a  vl,ried  group  of  Orchids,  including  Odontoglossum  Insleayi, 
Dendrobium  vannerianum,  D.  Ainsvmrthi  Osidge  variety,  and 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  Frank  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue, 
Gipsy  Hill,  staged  a  well-flowered  group  of  Dendrobiums ;  and  a 
larger  ^roup,  chiefly  of  the  same,  came  from  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
of  Cheltenham.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking, 
sent  up  plants  of  the  beautiful  Dendrobium  barbatulum  (most 
profusely  flowered),  D.  melanodiscus  Rainbow,  D.  nobile 
Ballinum,  D.  n.  elegans,  and  others.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
had  a  group  of  Calanthes,  Phaius,  and  Lselias.  F.  Wellesley,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert),  Westfield  Common,  near  Woking, 
showed  a  handsome  plant  of  Lselio-Cattleya  Leeasiana  (deep 
purple),  Laelia  Jongheana  rosea,  &c.  Baron  Schroder  had  a  good 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Triffautianum. 

Col.  Rogers  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Murrell),  Franklands,  Burgess 
Hill,  Sussex,  staged  one  of  the  very  finest  grouplets  of  Cyclamens 
wo  have)  hitherto  seen.  The  plants,  of  course,  were  in  large  pots, 
about  7in  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  bore  an  average  of  con¬ 
siderably  over  100  flowers  each.  A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  From  T.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr), 
Trent  Park,  New  Barnet,  came  a  group  of  very  creditable  Hip- 
peastrums  and  stellate  Chinese  Primulas. 

Messrs.  W’^aterer  and  Sons,  American  Nurseries,  Bagshot, 
Surrey,  staged  Conifers  in  pots,  with  Skiinmia  japonica,  Pieris 
(Andromeda),  floribunda,  Juniperus  virginiana  aurea,  Cupressus 
versicolor,  and  other  things ;  wKile  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  of  Southgate,  N.,  came  a  fine  group  of  flowering  shrubs, 
including  Ghent  Azaleas  in  such  named  varieties  as  A.  coccinea 
speciosa  (orange  red),  Isabella  van  Houtte  (yellow),  and  hortu- 
lanus  Witte  (a  rich  deep  buff,  tinged  red). 

Messrs.  WTn.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  had  a 
wide  assortment  of  forced  spring  stock,  such  as  the  Carnation 
flowered  Peach,  the  double  flowering  Almond,  the  double  white 
and  double  crimson  Peaches,  Magnolia  conspicua.  Clematis 
indivisa,  and  C.  i.  lobata;  Deutzias,  Kerrias,  and  Forsythias  wmre 
also  shown.  The  plants  wmre  all  in  pots,  and  all  had  been  grown 
at  Waltham  Cross.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick 
Nursery,  Colchester,  showed  the  new  Tea  Rose,  named  Lady 
Roberts,  with  strong  and  perfectly  shaped  flmvers,  coppery  at  the 
base  and  rose-pink  toward  the  tip  of  each  petal.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  came  Clivias  (selected  seedling  strain), 
well-flowered  all  of  them.  They  also  staged  Cineraria  Feltham 
Beauty  and  Loropetalum  chinense,  a  new  Chinese  shrub  with 
long  whitish  petals.  A  fine  stock  of  it  in  Sin.  pots  was  shown. 
A  largo  number  of  Orchids,  mainly  single  plants,  were  staged  by 
the  leading  growers  from  around  London. 

Ajiples  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  of  Hampton ; 
and  Lord  Wantage’s  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Fyfe,  of  Lockinge  Park, 


Berks,  set  up  model  Onions  of  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Tankard, 
xtilsa  Craig,  and  Opponent.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Shodon,  Hereford, 
showed  a  dish  of  fruits  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  an  Apph' 
and  a  Pear.  The  fruits  are  Pear  shaped,  but  with  distinctly  the 
skin  colour,  and  flavour  of  an  Apple.  The  committee  reserved 
its  ojiinion  till  the  wood  and  foliage  can  he  seen. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Dendrobium  Apollo  album  (J.  Cypher). — A  moderately  strong 
growing  variety,  with  flowers  of  fair  size  borne  in  tertiary  clusters. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  having  a  large  dee)) 
crimson  block.  It  is  better  than  Ainsworthi;  very  distinct  (xVward 
of  Merit). 

Lachenalia  W.  R.  Guinbleton  (F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.).— Rich 
amber  colour;  racemes  long  and  stout.  Award  of  Merit.  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  Glasnevin. 

Lailio-Cattleiia  x  purpurata  Schilleriana  var.  Whateleya 
(H.  What  el  ey,  Escp) — The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  with 
recurving  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  is  rich  dark  purplish 
maroon,  very  slightly  fringed,  and  broadened  in  front.  Two  side 
segments  fold  over  the. column.  The  purplish  sepals  and  petal.- 
are  irregular  and  wavy  in  form.  .-Vward  of  Merit.  H.  Whateley. 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Cook),  Priory  Lawn,  Kenilworth. 

Laelia  Diqbyano-pur purea  var.  Kmg  Edxvard  VII.  (J.  ^'eitch 
and  Sons,  Limited).— This  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  anl 
beautiful  varieties  of  the  Digbyana  crosses  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  growers.  The  liji  is  about  5in  deep,  and  almost  as  broad, 
being  bent  dov.m  in  front  and  exposing  a  wide  surface.  The 
fringed  edges  are  lilac  purple,  but  the  colour  deepens  greatly 
towards  the  centre.  The  open  throat  is  greenish  or  creamy 
yellow,  a  soft  and  pleasing  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  long 
and  narrow.  First-cla.ss  Certificate. 

“  Woolton  ”  Gardeners. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  connection  with  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  the  6th  inst., 
when  Mr.  Benson,  of  Bebington,  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  essay  on  “  Plant  Life  ”  before  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  Benson  urged  the  young  members  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  theoretical  part  of  their  profession,  and 
said  that  the  most  difficult  task  for  a  man  to  learn  is  to  impress 
on  himself  how  little  he  knows  about  Nature  and  her  ways.^ — J.  S. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  March  6,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  presiding  over  a  good  attendance. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  two 
short  papers — one  by  Mr.  A.  Creek,  The  Chantry  Gardens,  on 
“  Cyclamen,”  the  other  by  Mr.  Whittel,  Pinetofts  Gardens,  cn 
“  Primula  sinensis.”  Mr.  Creek  staged  a  group  of  splendidly 
grown  one  and  two-year-old  plants.  Mr.  Whittel  likewise  exhi¬ 
bited  some  well-grown  plants,  including  some  of  the  old  double 
white  Primulas.  Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  were 
Messrs.  Barker,  Cann,  Chandler,  Osborne,  Close,  &c.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  both  essayists  upon  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Barker. — E.  C. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  when 
several  new  members  were  elected.  The  chairman  introduced 
Mr.  W.  Beale,  Hayes  Place  Gardens,  Hayes,  who  read  an  excel¬ 
lent  practical  paper  on  “  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.”  Mr.  Beale 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  origin,  beauty,  and 
winter  flowering  of  this  Begonia.  Propagation  by  cuttings  and 
leaves — the  latter  preferred — soils,  and  general  culture  received 
special  attention.  Mr.  Beale  uses  liquid  manure  about  once  a 
week,  composed  of  water,  cow  manure,  and  soot.  The  paper  bore 
evidence  of  Mr.  Beale’s  skilful  management  of  his  subject,  and 
received  frequent  apjdause.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Woodgate,  Bentley,  Dingwall,  Simpson.  Humphreys, 
Mills,  Gregory,  &c.,  took  part.  Mr.  Beale  having  replied  to 
questions,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him.  The  subject 
for  next  meeting,  on  March  18,  will  be  “  Caladiums.” — J.  G. 


A  Rose  Garden,  and  a  Vicar’s  Garden, 

On  page  224  the  beautiful  Rose  garden  (or  “  My  Lady’s 
Garden,”  as  it  is  affectionately  called)  at  Broughton  Castle, 
Oxfordshire,  is  illustrated.  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the 
block  to  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  of  the  “  One  and  All  ” 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  and  also  for 
the  one  depicting  a  vicar’s  garden  (page  235),  which  exists  near 
the  metropolis.  Both  illustrations  will  be  useful  as  plans,  or 
guides,  to  produce  features  that  are  not  always  quite  so  success¬ 
fully  attempted  in  many  gardens. 
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United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society. 

Tlie  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  (H.  J.  Cutbush  in 
the  chair)  was  held  in  London  on  Monday  evening  last,  Avlien  the 
year’s  report  and  balance-sheet  for  1901  Avere  received  and  passed. 
Next  week  we  AA  ill  have  space  to  fully  report  the  proceedings. 

Ncaw  Conservatories  at  Windsor. 

That  the  horticultural  glass  house  builders  and  heating 
engineers  are  to  benefit  from  the  additions  and  alterations  to  be 
made  in,  and  about,  the  Royal  palaces,  would  seem  hopeful, 
inasmuch  as  a  sum  of  £8,000  is  to  be  spent  on  new  conservatories 
for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor, 

Weather  in  the  North. 

In  a  AA-eek  of  exceptionally  fine  Aveather  for  the  season,  the 
17th  may  be  noted  as  a  day  of  summer-like  brilliance  and  mild¬ 
ness.  The  thernAometer  has  never  fallen  beloAV  37deg.  Gentle 
rain  fell  during  the  greater  part  of  Saturday  ;  the  evening  of 
Sunday  was  mild  and  drizzly  ;  Monday  was  throughout  bright 
and  pleasant. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Hessle  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  above  society  held  their  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on 
February  18.  The  president  of  the  Society,  A.  Jackson,  Esq., 
Hessle,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  his  recent  travels, 
which  was  illusti'ated  by  limelight.  There  was  quite  a  record 
attendance,  all  of  Avhich  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  address  by  the 
president.  Mr.  H.  Mason,  gardener  to  A.  Baley,  Esq.,  the 
Mansion,  Anlaby,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
Narcissus  in  the  open  competition  of  the  society. — J.  F.  D. 

Letters  from  Old  Friends. 

The  thoughts  of  the  veteran  plant  lovers,  as  materialised  in¬ 
print  in  one  part  of  our  supplement  this  week,  must  form  a 
feature  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Journal  readers,  both  old 
and  young,  but  the  older  folks  especially.  There  is  William  Paul 
and  Robert  Fenn,  the  “Herefordshire  Incumbent,”  Richard 
Dean,  David  Thomson,  Rev".  C.  Wolley  Dod,  and  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales.  It  is  beyond  our  poAver  to  express  the  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  Ave  feel  in  having  these  honoured  men  among  us  and  their 
letters  in  our  old  Journal.  And  there  are  others  of  our  old 
friends  on  Avhom  affliction’s  hand  lies  heavy  noAv,  who  have  Avritten 
to  express  the  regret  they  feel  at  being  unable  to  do  more  than 
greet  the  Journal  and  all  those  Avho  for  long  have  enjoyed  their 
writings.  Rev.  H.  -H.  Dombrain,  though  Aveak,  is  noAv  mending, 
but  very  sloAvly ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  (of  ChisAvick),  Mr.  N.  N. 
PoAvnall  (of  Lenton  Hall,  NorAvich),  and  others  are  physically 
disturbed  by  the  changeableness  that  aye  occurs  Avhen  Avinter  is 
falling  back  for  spring. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  AA’as  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
presided.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  Avere  read  and  signed. 
Seven  new  members  Avere  elected  and  tAvo  others  nominated.  Ten 
members  Avere'  reported  on  the  sick  fund,  the  amount  of  sick  pay 
paid  out  for  the  month  being  £33  12s.  The  sum  of  30s.  Avas 
granted  to  a  sick  member  from  the  conA^alescent  fund.  The  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  committee  at  the  last  meeting  Avas  upheld  in  the  case 
of  a  member  avIio  AA’ished  to  be  reinstated.  The  death  of  tAvo 
members,  A'iz.,  Mr.  John  Fairey  and  M;r.  James  Tegg,  AA’as  re¬ 
ported,  and  cheques  Avere  draAAii  for  the  amounts  standing  to 
their  credit  in  the  ledger,  being  £32  Is.  Id.  and  £72  7s.  Id. 
respectively.  The  best  thanks  of  the  committee  AA’as  accoi’ded  to 
Mr.  George  Gordon  for  his  excellent  article  in  the  i.ssue  of  the 
“  Gardener’s  Magazine  ”  of  March  8.  It  Avas  decided  to  obtain  3,000 
copies  of  the  article,  and  send  them  out  AA’ith  the  amiual  report  and 
balance-sheet.  The  treasurer  Avas  alloAved  to  have  a  bank  draft 
of  £100  to  meet  current  liabilities.  The  secretary  AAas  granted 
£5  as  office  rent  for  the  current  year.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
Avas  given  to  the  chairman  and  A’ice-chairman  for  their  services 
for  the  past  year,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  Avere  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Cornwall  Daffodil  and  Spring  Show. 

We  have  been  asked  for  the  secretary’s  name  and  address  of 
the  above  exhibition,  AA’hich  will  be  held  at  Truro  on  April  15 
and  16.  The  secretary  is  the  Hon.  J.  BoscaAven,  Tregye,  Perran- 
Avell,  Cornwall. 

Bolton  Gardeners’  Society. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  name  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Bolton  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Makin,  and  his  address  is  623,  St.  Helen’s  Road,  Bolton.  A  good 
shoAv  schedule  for  the  year  has  been  prepared,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  this  officer. 

Appointments. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  Orchid  grower  to 
R.  I.  Measures,  E.sq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cambei-well,  is  leaving 
to  take  charge  of  the  Orchids  and  the  garden  of  Norman 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  *  *  W.  WainAvright,  for 

the  last  six  years  head  gardener  to  J.  ChadAvick,  E,sq.,  Woodville, 
Stockport,  has.been  appointed  head  gardener  to  R.  Hobson,  Esq., 
J.P.,  D.L.,  The  Marfords,  Bramborough,  Cheshire. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Tegg. 

Mr.  James  Tegg,  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years  gardener 
and  forester  at  BearAvood,  Wokingham,  the  seat  of  A.  F.  Walter, 
Esq.,  died  very  suddenly  at  Wokingham  on  the  5th  inst.,  just  on 
the  completion  of  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  He  retired  from 
the  charge  of  BearAA  Ood  through  failing  health  some  tA\’o  years  or 
so  ago,  and  liA’ed  in  retirement  at  Wokingham.  He  AA’as  buried 
in  Bearwood  Churchyard,  Avhich  is  on  the  estate,  on  Saturday  last. 

Thornton  Heath  Flower  Shows. 

With  the  spirited  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  H.  Brewsher, 
Leighton  House,  87,  Parchmore  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  as 
secretary,  this  horticultural  society,  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence,  has  produced  a  bulky  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered, 
at  its  three  shoAvs  during  the  coming  year.  The  dates  of  these — 
in  July,  September,  and  November  respectively — will  be  found  in 
our  list  of  fixtures  at  the  back. 

The  Bluebell  Wood,  Glasgow. 

We  learn  that  the  Bluebell  Wood,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
South  Suburban  Glasgow,  is  doomed.  It  is  true  the  wood  is  not 
nearly  of  the  dimensions  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but 
it  still  possesses  in  certain  seasons,  and  under  certain  aspects,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  its  former  glory.  The  acquisition  of 
Camphill  has,  doubtless,  reconciled  the  South  Sider  to  the 
possible  loss  of  the  Bluebell  Wood;  but,  after  all,  Glasgow  is 
not  so  rich  in  natural  plantations  that  it  can  afford  to  let  it  go 
without  a  pang. 

Chiswick  Gardeners. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Association,  held  on 
February  26,  1902,  Mr.  R.  J.  Tabor,  F.L.S.,  gave  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  lecture  on  the  “  Root,  its  Morphology  and  Physiology.”  The- 
lecturer  touched  on  the  general  anatomical  structure  and  the 
method  of  production  of  lateral  roots  and  root  hairs,  &c.  Several 
slides  of  many  peculiar  forms  of  roots  Avere  shown,  and  in  a 
spirited  discussion  (opened  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Dymes)  followed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Wright  occupied  the  chair,  and  at 
the  close  very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  lecturer 
and  Mr.  H.  Buck,  the  lantern  operator.  Mr.  Dawkins  (of 
Veitcli’s  Chelsea)  aa’Iio  was  advertised  for  March  6  AA’as  unable  to- 
fulfil  his  engagement. 

Scot'ish  Horticulturists. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  Avas  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  4th  instant.  Mr. 
Gillanders,  forester,  Alnwick  Castle,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  Plant  Structure  as  Revealed  by  the  Modern  Microscope.”  Mr. 
Gillanders  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  manner  shoAving 
beautiful  examples,  with  limelight,  of  the  structure  of  root, 
stem,  floAvers,  and  seed,  of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  varying 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  organisations  in  plant  life.  The 
audience  listened  Avith  close  attention,  and  shoAved  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  lecture.  At  the  close,  on  the  motion  of  Mr^ 
Todd,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gillanders. 
It  was  intimated  to  the  meeting  that  the  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  arranged  AA’ith  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  a  Summer  Flower  ShoAv,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  July,  and  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  carry, 
out  the  arrangements. 
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Of  late  we  have  lieard  and  read  much  regarding  this  nest, 
but  perhaps  none  too  much  of  the  right  sort.  The  latest  report 
•on  the  mite  IS  a  great  advancement  on  anything  of  the  kind 
yuntten  previously.  _  I  refer  to  Mr.  Cecil  Warburton’s  account 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  One  fact  will 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  those  interested,  and  that  is 
the  way  Mr.  W  arburton  breaks  down  the  theory  that  the  mites 
j  ground  on  the  roots.  Many  remedies  have  been 

tried,  and  I  may  say  all  have  i>roved  ineffectual.  The  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  pick  off  the  infected  buds.  Some  growers  are 
planting  young  bushes  with  a  view  of  grubbing  them  after  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years  ;  they  will  in  all  probabilitv  manage 
to  get  two  crops  worth  having  then  out  with  them.  'As  Black 
Currants  will  always  find  buyers,  there  is  very  little  to  fear 
regarding  satisfactory  returns.  I  recently  heard  of  a  gardener 
who  did  not  know  what  the  “  bud  mite  ”  was,  and  only  last  year 
I  was  in  conversation  with  a  man  in  charge  of  a  fruit  plantation 
who  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  big  buds  till  I  showed  him 
through  a  lens.  I  heard  a  grower  say  a  short  time  ago  that 
he  traced  the  mite  back  to  ’93  in  his  plantations,  and  it  is  only 
through  the  dry  weather  prevailitig  during  the  early  summer 
months  that  the  mite  spreads  so  rapidly.  Thus  heavy  rains  in 
June  and  July  would  do  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tliis 
destructive  insect. — H.  R.,  Kent. 


- - 

Chrysanthemum  Rust :  Is  it  Dying  Out  ? 

I  read  ivith  interest  “  W.  S.,  Wilts’  ”  articles  on  the  above 
pest  (page  207),  and  as  this  subject  must  now  affect  a  great 
number  of  gardeners,  more  especially  at  this  season,  I  think  a 
timely  discussion  from  sufferers  and  a  recital  of  their  experiences 
might  prove  interesting.  That  some  varieties  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  others  are  is 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  paid  marked  attention  to  collections 
afflicted  with  the  pest.  My  first,  acquaintance  with  rust  was  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  I  was  then  living  in  the  Kingston  district, 
where  Chrysanthemum  growing  was,  and  still  is,  well  carried 
out.  Having  a  desire  for  a  few  of  the  newer  sorts,  I  ordered 
the  desired  number  of  unrooted  cuttings  from  a  well-known 
firm.  Our  own  stock  was  then  perfectly  healthy  and  innocent 
of  rust.  After  rooting,  the  bought  cuttings  Avere  staged  in  a 
low  open  pit  along  with  several  hundreds  of  others.  The  disease 
first  made  its  appearance  on  three  plants  of  Marie  Cal  vat.  These 
were  promptly  isolated  and  the  whole  stock  carefully  inspected, 
but  no  other  varieties  at  that  period  exhibited  signs  of  rust.  The 
infected  plants  Avere  sponged  Avith  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
softsoajA,  but  still  continued  to  shoAv  occasional  spots  of  rust. 
This  continued  until  they  were  potted  into  Gin  pots,  Avhen  no 
more  signs  of  rust  Avere  observed  ;  and  on  potting  finally,  about 
the  last  week  in  May,  Ave  considered  our  stock  of  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  plants  (the  majority  of  which  Avere  for  large  blooms)  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  all  varieties  being  subjected  to  a  close  examination 
at  this  final  potting. 

The  collection  continued  to  groAV  in  this  satisfactory  manner 
until  the  latter  part  of  August,  Avhen  the  Marie  Calvats  already 
mentioned,  along  Avith  plants  of  Elsie  Teichman,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Modesto,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Australie,  and  Mrs.  Weeks, 
shoAved  signs  of  rust  on  the  bottom,  or  cutting,  leaves.  About 
the  last  Aveek  in  September,  when  housing  time  came  round, 
some  two  dozen  plants  were  more  or  less  affected,  these  being 
nearly  all  heavy-foliaged  varieties,  Elsie  Teichman,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  the  Avorst  offender.  No  cuttings  Avmre  taken  from 
any  of  the  infected  stock,  yet  in  the  spring  of  1901  the  disease 
again  appeared,  and  on  nearly  the  same  varieties,  Avhich  were 
propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from  apparently  healthy  plants. 
We  again  took  careful  precautions,  and  separated  the  affected 
varieties,  and  again  fondly  hoped  that  Ave  had  overcome  the 
enemy.  Alas !  for  our  hopes.  W’^hen  August  again  came  round 
we  observed  our  old  enemy,  appearing  in  much  the  same  form 
and  on  nearly  the  same  varieties.  About  this  time  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  my  removal  from  the  Kingston  district, 
but  on  taking  charge  of  these  gardens,  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  I  discovered  my  old  antagonist  in  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chry.santhemum  department,  a  collection  of  some 
six  hundred  plants  being  more  or  less  thoroughly  infested  with 
rust.  As  my  previous  experience  had  proved,  it  Avas  useless  pro¬ 


pagating  froin  an  unhealthy  stock  I  have  discarded  every  plant, 
and  from  various  sources  liaA’e  acquired  an  entirely  fresh  batch 
of  cutting,s,  Avhich  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
show  no  signs  of  rust.  In  conclusion,  regarding  the  dying  out 
of  the  disease,  I  am  afraid  that  is  too  good  uoavs  to  be  true. 
In  several  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  collections  of  plants 
are  badly  affected,  one  grower  having  adopted  the  same  drastic 
measure  as  myself,  namely,  introtluced  a  complete  change  of 
stock. — T.  H.  Bolton,  South  Hants. 


Wron^  Nomenclature 

There  are  lots  of  plants  and  flowers  that  are  cultivated  under 
names  that  are  Avrong.  The  names  have  been  proA'ed  to  be  Avrong 
and  yet  they  are  still  continued.  In  days  of  such  enlightenment 
as  these,  Avhen  books  are  comparatively  cheap  and  gardening 
periodicals^  noAvise  scarce,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  a  plant 
to  be  cultivated  by  practical  gardeners  under  a  name  that  has 
become  superseded.  I  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  an  example. 
The  Avell-knoAvn  Aiaim  Lily  (Richardia  africana)  furnishes  much 
matter  for  thought  on  such  a  subject.  To-day  it  is  the  “Arum 
Lily,”  to-morroAv  the  “  C'alla  Lily.”  Noav  I  do  not  say  anything 
is  Avrong  about  the  common  or  trivial  names,  but  Avhen  Ave  are 
told  that  it  is  C'alla  aethiopica,  or  the  Lily  of  the  Nile,  it  is 
time  to  say  something.  The  plant  is  certainly  not  a  C'alla,  as 
we  know  the  genus,  but  the  meaning  of  the  derivation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  keeping  Avith  the  lovely  spathes,  kallos  meaning 
beautiful.  Still,  that  fact  alone  is  nothing.  HUthiopica  is — if 
travellers  are  authorities^ — totally  Avrong,  for  it  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  Avhere  it  groAvs  by  thousands,  and  is  known  as 
the  “  Pig  Lily,”  and  has  never  been  found  groAving  wild  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Then  why  the  name?  Again,  it  is  not  an 
Arum  proper,  but  I  think  as  a  common  name  Arum  Lily  is 
much  more  siiitable  than  others,  as  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  resem¬ 
blance  betAveen  our  Avild  Arum  maculatum.  Then,  again,  the 
use  of  the  Avord  “  Lily  ”  is,  of  course,  quite  improper.  If  people 
AA^ere  to  take  the  trouble- — if  trouble  it  be — to  find  out  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  a  name  of  a  plant  before  using  a  name  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  scientific  gardening  Avould  make  fine  .strides  onAvard.  The 
generic  name  of  the  Arum  Lily  is  Richardia,  named  so  in 
honour  of  a  French  botanist,  L.  C.  Richards  ;  the  specific  name 
“africana”  plainly  tells  us  AA’liere  it  comes  from.  If  a  feAV  facts 
like  the  foregoing  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  plants  being 
cultivated  under  a  misnomer  a  great  boon  AA'Ould  be  conferred 
on  the  horticultural  world. — H.  R.,  Kent. 

- - 

Magpie’s  Nests. 

Supplementary  to  my  brief  notes  on  page  211,  anent  magpies’ 
nests,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  since  penning  them 
I  have  noticed  the  increasing  bulk  of  the  nest  in  question,  and 
closer  inspection  revealed  the  fact  that,  instead  of  appro¬ 
priating  the  old  nest  for  incubation,  a  neAV  one  has  been  in 
process  of  construction  as  a  joint  tenement.  It  Avas  this  morn¬ 
ing  (March  7)  that  I  observed  one  of  the  birds  still  busily 
engaged  in  that  operation.  The  “bachelor’s”  nest,  hoAvever, 
has  apparently  not  been  attended  to.  I  Avas  not  previously 
aware  that  magpies  sometimes  constructed  their  nests  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  it  AA’Ould  be  interesting  to  learn  if  any 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  could  relate  a  similar  circum¬ 
stance.  I  may  add  that  it  has  also  been  very  interesting  to 
observe  the  pugnacious  attitude  assumed  by  the  tAvain  magpies 
Avhen  their  arboreal  domain  Avas  being  trespassed  upon  by 
inquisitive  rooks — sometimes  five  or  six  together — and  Avho  had 
to  retire  minus  building  loot.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  missel 
(properly  mistle)  thnishes,  and  other  birds  have  likeAvise  been 
rigorously  driven  off  from  the  brooding  domain. 

Regarding  the  folk-lore  of  the  magpie,  a  great  Avealth  of 
popular  superstition  has  clustered  round  this,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  members  of  our  native  fauna.  The  pyet,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  almost  universally 
regarded  in  a  special  sense  as  a  bird  of  evil  omen.  Popular 
reasons  for  the  bird’s  persistent  Avickedness  in  the  North  of 
England  especially,  are;  (1)  Because  it  was  the  only  bird  that 
Avould  not  go  into  the  ark  Avith  Noah ;  (2)  because  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  raven  and  the  dove ;  (3)  because  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  it  alone  of  all  the  birds  did  not  go  into  full  mourning. 
Its  appearance  and  the  numbers  seen  at  one  time  are  believed 
to  be  significant. 

In  NorAvay,  where  it  is  said  to  be  most  popularly  prized, 
the  magpie  is  invested  Avith  a  certain  amount  of  superstitious 
lore,  and  it  also  is  there  the  most  domestic  and  fearless  bird, 
occasioned  by  the  protection  accorded  by  the  natives  regarding 
it  as  a  harbinger  of  good  luck.  Consequently  a  Norw'egian  AAmuld 
never  think  of  terrifying  the  bird  for  the  sake  of  sport,  but 
inveigles  it  to  preside  over  the  house,  and  Avhen  it  has  taken 
up  its  abode  in  the  nearest  tree  defends  it  from  all  ill. — W.  G. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLY  FORCED 
TREES. — During  the  stoniiig  j^rocess  an  equable  temperature 
•is  desirable.  With  too  mucli  heat  at  night  the  trees  are  deprived 
of  rest,  and  this  is  not  favourable  to  the  fruit.  Cold  and  di*ying 
currents  of  air  in  the  daytime  are  even  more  injurious,  a  sudden 
'check  sometimes  proving  fatal  to  the  crop.  Continue  the  night 
temperature  at  GOdeg  to  G5deg,  and  in  dull  weather  70deg  to 
’75deg  in  the  daytime,  and  ventilate  from  65deg.  Attend  to 
thinning  the  fruit  betimes.  It  is  not  advisable  to  leave,  during 
:the  stoning  process,  many  more  fruits  than  are  to  be  left  for 
the  crop.  One  fruit  to  a  foot  of  trellis  covered  vuth  foliage 
is  ample  for  the  large  Peaches ;  the  medium  sized  may  have  the 
iruits  left  a  little  closer.  Nectarines  being  generally  smaller 
than  Peaches,  are  often  left  much  too  close,  which  reduces  the 
size  of  the  fruits  proportionately,  hence  to  secure  fine  fruits 
they  require  similar  thinning  to  Peaches.  Tie  loosely  all  the 
shoots  required  for  extension  and  next  year’s  bearing  to  the 
trellis  as  they  progress,  stopping  any  gross  successional  growths 

•  at  about  15in.  If  the  stopping  results  in  laterals  pinch  them 
at  the  first  leaf,  and  so  on  as  produced.  If  extension  is 
wanted  the  uppermost  lateral  may  be  trained  in.  Pinch  laterals 
-on  extensions  at  the  first  leaf,  and  succeeding  growths  also  to 
one  joint.  If  the  trees  are  in  good  order  there  will  be  little 
necessity  for  stopping  the  shoots  if  they  are  allowed  space  for 
the  development  of  the  foliage  to  solidify  the  Avood  as  made. 
Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  should  be  stopped 
to  one  leaf,  they  having  previously  had  the  first  groAvth 
stopped  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Avoid  stimulating  the  trees 
whilst  stoning,  but  afford  due  supplies  of  Avater  and  food  of  a 
phosphatic  ratlier  than  a  nitrogenous  nature. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEB- 
RITARY. — The  trees  of  the  early  A-arieties  have  set  the  fruits, 
Avhile  the  late  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and  should  be  fertilised 
Avhen  the  pollen  is  ripe.  When  the  fruit  is  set  recourse  must  be 
had  to  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days,  but 
an  occasional  sprinkling,  Avith  damping  the  house,  Avill  suffice  in 
dull  weather,  always  having  the  foliage  and  young  fruits  dry 
before  nightfall.  Disbudding  must  be  done  gradually,  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  most  forAvard  groAvths ;  also  thinning  the  fruit 
when  it  is  seen  Avhich  takes  the  lead  in  SAvelling,  removing  the 
smallest  first,  but  avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage  or  of  fruit 
at  one  time.  A  temperature  of  55deg  at  nigbt,  50deg  on  cold 
mornings,  55deg  to  GOdeg  by  day,  advancing  to  65deg  or  70deg 
■with  gleams  of  sun,  Avill  bring  the  trees  on  fast  enough,  A’enti- 
lating  from  55deg  to  GOdeg,  and  not  alloAving  an  advance  above 
‘65deg  AAuthout  full  ventilation. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Where  the  roof  lights  have  been  remoA^ed 
they  should  be  replaced  at  once,  the  buds  being  well  advanced 
in  SAvelling  and  promising  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  If  there  be 

•  any  trace  of  aphides  apply  an  insecticide  or  fumigate  the  house 
before  the  flowers  expand.  Nothing  conduces  more  to  a  good 
set  than  removing  the  floAvers  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the 
trellis,  and  turning  on  the  heat  after  the  anthers  shoAv  for  a 
short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  advance  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  50deg  and  to  permit  of  ventilation,  as  there  is  a  pre¬ 
valence  of  dull  weather  and  cold  at  that  time;  closing  the 
ventilators  for  safety  prejudices  the  pollen.  Houses  that  have 
fixed  roof  lights  must  have  the  borders  rendered  thoroughly 
moist. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

LETTUCE.— Follo'wing  upon  earlier  soAvings,  a  feAv  more  roAvs 
of  approved  varieties  in  both  classes— Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuce 
— may  noAv  be  soAvn.  It  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to 
SOAV  in  drills  than  broadcast,  for  the  neces.sary  thinning  and 
'Cleaning  can  be  better  carried  out. 

RADISHES. — Sow  another  bed  of  olive-shaped  or  long 
Radishes,  scattering  the  seed  broadcast  thinly,  and  cover  Avith 
fine  soil.  A  light  covering  of  litter  Avill  protect  the  seed  until 
germination  ensues. 

RHUBARB. — Rhubarb  just  commencing  groAvth  may  be 
much  forAvarded  by  covering  the  croAvns  with  pots.  New  planta¬ 
tions  can  be  made  by  lifting  a  feAv  old  roots,  dividing  into  por¬ 
tions  Avith  croAvns  to  each,  and  planting  3ft  apart  in  rich  ground. 

P ARSNIPS.— A  bed  of  Student  or  Tender  and  True  Parsnips 
niay  be  soAvn  now.  Parsnijis  like  deep  rich  .soil  of  a  moderately 
light  character,  but  it  should  not  contain  manure  in  the  top  spit 
■of  .soil.  The  old  Celery  ridges  re  the  best  for  this  and  similar 


root  crops.  Make  the  surface  fine  and  level,  and  draAV  drills 
12in  apart  and  lin  deep. 

CARROTS. — Under  suitable  Aveather  and  soil  conditions 
Carrots  may  be  soAvn.  The  Short  Horn  varieties  are  suitable  for 
a  Avarni  border  to  come  in  early.  The  intermediate  and  long 
varieties  .should  haAm  deep  rich  ground  and  an  open  position.  If 
soAA-n  in  roAvs  12in  apart  they  have  ample  room  for  development. 

PExtS. — Main  crop  varieties  may  be  freely  soavii  iioav.  AIIoav 
plenty  of  space  betAveen  the  roAvs,  the  tallest  A'arieties  being 
groAvn  10ft  or  12ft  distant,  as  intercropping  Avith  smaller  crops, 
such  as  Potatoes,  CaulifloAvers,  Lettuce,  can  ahvays  be  done. 
The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  iioav  to  preA’-ent  depredations 
by  birds,  as  immediately  the  seeds  germinate  the  toijs  are  liable 
to  be  nipped  off.  Wire  Pea  guards  must  be  placed  over  the  roAvs 
as  the  best  protection ;  failing  the.se,  strands  of  black  cotton 
stretched  tightly  a  feAV  inches  above  the  roAvs  Avill  do  much  to 
thAA'ait.  the  birds.  Small  mesh  fish  netting  may,  of  course,  be 
used,  supporting  it  over  the  roAvs  Avith  bent  hoops  of  Avood  or 
AA'ire. — Lymington,  Hants. 

- - - 

Observer’s  Mes¬ 
on  Sunday,  March  9,  a  handsome  wasp  was  observed  flitting 
about  in  the  sunshine  at  ChisAvick.— J. 

Recently  I  had  a  flower  taken  from  a  scape  of  Paper  White 
Narcissus.  All  the  floAvers  but  one  Avere  perfectly  normal,  and 
this  one  had  every  part  perfectly  doubled  ;  there  were  tAvo  pistils 
and  doubled  ovary,  tAvelve  stamens  (six  short  and  six  long),  and 
perianth  of  twelve  parts.  The  cup  was  quite  tAvice  the  size  of 
that  of  an  ordinary  floAver.  I  suppose  this  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  true  double  floAAmr? — H.  R.,  Kent. 

[Are  not  “  true  doubled  floAvers  ”  devoid  of  stamens  from  these 
having  been  metamorphosed  to  petals?  Such  is  our 
teaching. — Ed.] 

Gossamer  Webs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Avord  “  gossamer,”  to  which  refe¬ 
rence  was  made  on  page  214  last  Aveek,  is  applied  to  two  very 
different  objects.  Tennyson’s  “  silvery  gossamers,  that  tAAunkle 
into  green  and  gold,”  are  the  Avebs  of  some  species  of  Epeira, 
fastened  to  bushes  and  shrubs,  Avhich,  Avet  Avith  morning  deAV, 
are  radiant  in  the  sunshine  of  a  September  day.  The  other 
gos.samer  is  the  Avork  of  spiders,  Avhich  are  not  webmakers,  but 
by  nature  hunters,  and  throAv  out  threads  which  enable  them  to 
migrate  without  trouble,  being  carried  along  by  the  breeze.  It 
may  be  true,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  it,  that  spiders  of  this 
sort  are  on  the  alert  in  the  March  winds ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
them  so  early  out,  though  for  many  years  an  observer  of  Nature. 
— Entomologist. 


- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

F.  Cooper,  Bulb  Specialist,  30,  Manners  Street,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. — Daffodils. 

Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina. —  Wholesale  Trade 
List. 
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Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  ChisAviek — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date, 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

0) 

1902. 

March. 

ection  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

1 

At 

2-ft. 

deep 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

-2  £ 
S  2 

o  a 

S-l 

(3 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

03 

5 

Lowest. 

i-ft. 

deep. 

^S9 

«  • 

Sunday  ...  2 

S.E. 

deg. 

41-8 

deg. 

411 

deg. 

53-1 

deg. 

33-6 

Ins. 

0-09 

deg. 

40-6 

deg. 

41-8 

deg. 

42-3 

deg. 

28-4 

Monday  ...  3 

S.W. 

43-1 

42-4 

52-1 

36-0 

— 

41-2 

41-8 

42-5 

28-2 

Tuesday  ..  4 

S.E. 

38-7 

57-8 

44-9 

35-0 

— 

41-4 

42-0 

42-6 

25-9 

■VVed’sday  5 

N.E. 

35-7 

35-3 

47-3 

35-0 

— 

41-4 

42-1 

42-8 

24-1 

Thursday  6 

S.E. 

51-6 

31-3 

47-3 

31-5 

— 

40-1 

41-9 

43-0 

25-3 

Friday  ...  7 

S.W. 

35-2 

33'0 

52-4 

28'0 

0-01 

39-7 

41-8 

43-1 

23*9 

Saturday  8 

w.s.w. 

44-9 

44-2 

52-3 

35-5 

41-9 

41-8 

43-1 

36-0 

Means  .. 

38-7 

37-9 

49-9 

! 

33-5 

Total. 

0-10 

40-9 

41-9 

42-8 

27-4 

Cold,  dai'k,  foggy  mornings  and  dull  days  have  been  the  feature  of 
the  past  Aveek,  Avith  an  occasional  burst  of  bright  sunshine. 
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All  correspondeiie®  relating  to  editorial  matter*  should  b*  directed 
to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  tvill  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


THLADIANTHA  DUBIA  (D.  F.  T.). — This  is  a  cucurbi- 
taceous  yellow-^lo^vered  annual.  Sow  seeds  now  indoors,  and 
prick  out  tlie  seedlings  in  a  sunny  position  in  IVIay. 

PRIMULA  OBC'OXICA  GR.VNDIFLORA  (D.  F.  T.).— Sow 
in  May  or  June.  Sow  P.  Arctotis  thinly  in  autumn,  or  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  fully  riim,  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  sandy 
soil.  The  seedlings  will  be  pricked 'out  and  planted  out  of  doors 
in  spring. 

COOPER’S  BLACK  GRAPE  (0.  E.  G.).— It  is  a  late  variety 
A  cp'  similar  to  Gros  Colman — indeed,  very  often  confounded  with 
this  Grape,  and  some  consider  the  two  varieties  identical.  It 
has  very  fine,  large,  lilack  berries  and  is  a  good  very  late,  and 
requires  to  be  grown  in  heat  and  well  finished  in  order  to  keep 
well  and  to  have  good  flavour. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  KEEPING  IN  HOT  WEATHER 
(A.  E.  R.). — Auguste  Boisselot,  midseasou ;  Oxonian  (Eleanor), 
late;  Royal  Sovereign,  early;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  earlj'  or  main 
crop  ;  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  and  Waterloo,  late,  are  likely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  your  friend,  a  fruit  grower  in  Croydon, 
a  place  about  twenty  miles  outside  Alelbourne,  in  Australia. 

OAK  TREES  NOT  THRIVING  (Constance). — We  fear  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  your  Oak  trees,  which  you  say 
are  growing  in  a  field  on  a  dry  clayey  bottom,  so  very  dry  that, 
after  a  dry  season,  the  soil  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  is  late  in 
autumn  before  it  becomes  wetted  through.  If  the  trees  are  not 
very  old  they  might  be  benefited  by  the  surface  being  partially 
removed,  and  light  soil,  containing  more  sand  or  gravel  in  its 
texture,  substituted  for  it.  We  hardly  recommend  watering,  as 
nature  generally  supplies  moisture  enough  for  all  kinds  of  trees, 
excepting  those  newly  planted,  which  yours  are  not. 

LEGGY  PLANT  OF  ARALIA  SIEBOLDI  (E.  M.  W.).— The 
plant,  about  3ft  in  height,  v'ith  a  bare  stem  to  that  extent  and 
loaves  above  that,  would  iDrobably  root  if  the  stem  were  notched 
just  below  the  head  at  a  joint,  cutting  the  stem  about  half  wny 
through  by  a  transverse  cut  just  below  a  joint  or  where  a  leaf 
has  been,  and  another  slantingly  upwards  so  as  to  remove  the 
piece  of  stem  :  then  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  joint  above,  make 
a  similar  incision,  the  plant  being  staked  and  the  head  secured 
to  it  so  as  to  prevent  breakage,  covering  the  stem  over  the  cuts 
with  moss  an  inch  or  two  above  and  below  as  Avell  as  over  the 
incisions,  binding  Avith  string  or  copper  Avire.  If  this  be  done 
noAv  and  the  moss  kept  Avet,  roots  Avould  be  emitted  from  the 
stem  in  the  course  of  a  foAV  Aveeks,  Avhen  the  stems  could  be  cut 
and  the  head  potted  into  a  Gin  pot.  Thus,  AA’ith  the  top  cut  off 
just  beloAv  the  incisions  and  point  of  root  emission,  the  plant 
would  have  the  head  of  leaves  just  above  the  pot,  the  long  stem 
being  got  rid  of.  If  cut  doAvn  to  near  the  soil  the  old  plant  AVould 
no  doubt  push  neAv  groAvths. 

ERICA  HYEMALIS  AND  E.  GRACILIS— FORCING 
PELARGONIUMS  (Reader). — When  the  Ericas  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  iiut  them  in  the  course  of  March  in  a  compost  of  sandy  turfy 
peat,  draining  the  pots  to  one-third  their  depth,  and  keeping 
the  neck  of  the  plant  slightly  elevated.  Be  careful  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots  more  than  necessary,  picking  aAvay  the  old 
drainage  and  the  soil  not  filled  Avith  healthy  roots.  Give  a 
moderate  shift;  large  shifts  are  injurious.  Continue  the  plants 
in  the  cool  greenhouse,  they  could  not  have  a  more  suitable 
■situation.  Placing  Ericas  in  heat  is  their  ruin  ;  give  them,  on 
the  contrary,  all  the  light  and  air  practicable.  Train  the  shoots 
out  by  tying  them  Avith  matting  (but  not  so  as  to  break  them) 
to  pegs  in  the  soil.  If  the  plants  are  thin  of  shoots,  pinching  out 
the  points  of  these  Avill  cause  the  production  of  side  shoots,  and 
if  very  bare  you  may  cut  the  plants  in,  but  a  portion  of  young 
wood  'must  be  left  or  they  may  not  push  from  the  stumps.  A 
temperature  of  55deg  from  fire  heat  is  too  Avarm  for  Pelargoniums 
at  this  season,  for  unless  the  plants  are  far  adA^anced  for  bloom 
the  shoots  will  certainly  be  clraAvn  and  the  floAver-trusses  small. 
oOdeg,  Avith  air,  is  quite  Avarm  enough  until  the  trusses  are 
formed,  and  5deg  moreds  desirable  to  bring  the  plants  into  bloom. 
Iveeping  close  to  the  glass,  abundance  of  air,  and  no  more  heat 
than  necessary  to  maintain  the  plants  in  sIoav  yet  free  groAvth, 
are  the  essentials  of  forcing ;  but  the  less  the  plants  are  forced 
the  finer  Avill  be  the  blooms.  Your  Arum-like  plant  is  Richardia 
(Calla)  sethiopica. 


FOWLS  DUNG  (Guernsey  Blue). — Make  of  it  liquid  manure- 
by  putting  a  peck  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Apply  the  liquid  once 
or  twice  a  week  between  the  rows  of  drilled  Onions,  or  to  any  other 
of  your  kitchen  garden  crops. 

OLD  BOOK  ON  FRUIT  GROWING  (R.  W.  D.).— “  I  have 
a  book  on  fruit  groAving  by  Thomas  Hitt,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  bearing  date  1765.  Can  you 
tell  me  its  Amine  ” 

[From  3s.  to  5s.  at  the  most.] 

SALTING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS  (A  Subscriber  of  Many  Years). 
—You  may  apply  salt  now,  and  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Asparagus  growing— that  is,  until  the  end  of  September.  We 
have  applied  the  salt  two  ways — sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  once 
a  month  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a  square  yard,  and  dissolving, 
it  4oz  in  each  gallon  of  house  seivage.  This  we  apply  once  a  week, 
the  Asparagus  is  a  native  of  the  seashore. 

IPOMCEA  HYBRIDA  MARGINATA  CULTURE  (C.).— Sow 
in  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam,  AAdth  about  one-third  of  leaf 
mould  added.  Place  in  a  hotbed  frame,  and  when  the  plants  are 
in  the  rough  leaf  harden  off,  and  keep  in  the  greenhouse  until 
the  last  Aveek  in  May  ;  then  plant  them  in  the  garden,  giving  them 
a  tall  stake  to  tAvine  round,  or,  if  desired,  put  three  in  a  12in  pot, 
and  train  to  the  rafters  of  the  greenhouse. 

VINES  DISBUDDING  (Y.  G.) — Wait  until  the' shoots  have 
groAvn  enough  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  Avhich  will  and  which 
AAull  not  have  a  bunch  of  fruit,  and  Avhen  this  is  beyond  doubt 
rub  off  that  shoAving  no  fruit,  -or  if  both  sIioav  fruit  take  aAvay  the 
smallest,  giving  preference  to  the  shoot  nearest  the  bud.  You 
must  leave  one  shoot  to  each  spur,  Avhether  it  shoAvs  fruit  or  not, 
rubbing  off  all  others.  One  bunch  on  a  spur  is  ample  for  a  good 
crop,  more  taxing  the  strength  of  the  Vine  too  much.  Stop  them 
at  the  joint  or  leaf  above  the  fruit,  and  all  laterals  at  the  first 
joint.  The  Moss  is  Selaginella  denticulata,  and  the  other  Cytisiis 
pauciflorus,  Ave  think,  but  the  flower  Avas  crushed. 

ROLLERS  FOR  OUTSIDE  SHADES  (J.  McI.).— There  is 
nothing  for  this  purpose  so  light  as  wood.  The  rollers  may  be 
made  from  50ft  and  more  in  length  if  draAvn  up  by  each  end  and 
the  middle.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  where  the  pulley  ropes  pass 
underneath  the  roller — that  is,  fastened  at  back,  come  down  the 
glass,  and  go  back  above  the  blind  to  a  pulley  at  the  top,  all  the 
ropes  being  joined  to  form  one  in  the  centre,  so  that  one  man  may 
pull  all  the  strings  at  once.  A  blind  Avith  a  wheel  or  place  for 
a  rope  merely  at  one  end  should  not  be  much  more  than  30ft  in 
length.  We  have  seen  galvanised  ii'on  rollers,  stout  but  holloAV 
inside,  and  about  l^in  in  diameter,  do  very  Avell ;  but  if  tho  roller 
is  heaA^y,  and  one  pulley  string  has  too  much  to  do,  they  too  will 
Avarp.  The  best  remedy  is  to  have  plenty  of  pulley  stnngs,  and 
supposing  there  are  three,  the  two  end  ones  may  be  brought  along 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  middle,  and  one  man  can  then  pull  all 
the  three  strings  at  once. 

CARTLEYA  LABIATA  —  PSEUDO-BULBS  DECAYED 
(J.  M.).' — There  is  nothing  in  the  piece  you  sent  to  indicate  the 
cause  of  the  decay,  it  probablj'  haAung  arisen  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  on  the  particular  part,  and,  thus  Aveakening  the  tissues, 
has  given  advantage  to  some  parasitic  or  semi-parasitic  micro¬ 
organism,  thus  hastening  putrefaction.  A  similar,  if  not  identical, 
disease  sometimes  attacks  Cattleyas  at  the  roots  and  spreads  f-o 
and  destroys  the  pseudo-bulbs,  turning  them  quite  black,  and 
afterAvards  they  decay.  This  has  been  attributed  to  “  brunure,’^ 
or  broAvning,  a  disease  that  affects  Vines,  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
and  many  other  plants,  named  Plasmodiophora  vitis,  Avhich 
infests  the  cells,  having  an  amseboid  appearance.  It,  hoAvcA'cr, 
may  arise  from  pliysical  causes,  a  common  occurrence  being  that 
of  water  lodging  in  the  large  sheathing  scales  and  thus  setting 
up  decay.  Syringing,  therefore,  must  be  done  carefully,  especially 
Avhen  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  yoAing,  instead  of  syringing  plants 
groAAUi  in  pots. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  rvhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  thi  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (R.  AY.  Dean). — 1,  Cupressu.s  tliyoides  var. 
leptoclada ;  2.  Cryptomeria  japonica  A  ar.  elegans ;  3,  Gupressus 

pisifera  var.  plunio.sa  aurea ;  4,  Guprc.ssns  pisifera  var.  scpiairosa ; 
5.  .Jimiperus  comnmni.s  ;  6,  Thuya  occidentalis  var.  lutea  ;  7.  C'upres.sus 
pisifera  var.  plumosa  aurea;  8.  Tliuya  gigantea  ;  9.  Aides  Pinsapo  ; 
10,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi ;  11,  CupreR.sus  pisifera  var.  filifera;  12. 
Ca.ssinia  fulvida.  (.J.  AI.). — 1.  Eupatoriuin  riparium  ;  2,  Eujiatoriuni 
adeniphorum  ;  3.  unrecognised  Avithout  the  floAvers  ;  4.  Sequoia  seni- 
pervirens,  the  Californian  RedAvood. 

NAME  OF  FRI’TT.  —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (R.  AA^.  D.).— Apple  Cobhani. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE.— Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  Avell-gi’OAVu 
fruit,  &c.,  groAving  or  otherAvise,  that  Avould  he  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  liave  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agi-eement. 
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Purchased  Manures. 


“  The  Garden  of  England  ”  is  a  term  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Kent.  That 
this  term  may  appropriately  be  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  near  future  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination.  Small  culture  appears  to  flourish  as  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  farming  languishes,  and  nothing  else 
is  possible  as  long  as  this  country  continues  to  be  the 
favourite  residence  of  wealthy  folk.  But  the  higher  and 
more  exhausting  the  nature  of  the  cropping  the  greater 
and  more  important  must  be  the  manure  bill,  for  all 
farmers  are  not  so  fortunate  as  a  correspondent  of  a 
Scottish  newspaper,  who  buys  cheaply,  or  almost  begs  the 
yard  manure  of  his  neighbours. 

As  high  culture  and  heavy  cropping  extend  in  this 
country,  and  unless  some  unlooked-for  revolution  takes 
place,  they  must  inevitaVdy  do  so  ;  so  must  the  farmers’ 
bill  for  purchased  manures,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
assume  a  greater  importance  in  the  annual  balance-sheet. 
We  do  not  pi’opose  to  go  through  again  the  old  history  of 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potash  on  this  occasion,  but  there 
are  a  few  points  to  which  we  wish  to  attract  our  readers’ 
attention. 

There  is  now  such  a  great  run  on  basic  slag  and  on  some 
soils  deficient  in  lime,  or  of  especially  acid  character,  the 
benefit  from  its  use  is  so  marked,  that  this  fertiliser  is 
becoming  one  of  the  mainstays  of  agriculture.  Apart  from 
its  value  for  use  on  particidar  soils,  it  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  farmers  because  of  its  influence  on  the  value  of 
phosphates  which  might  have  otherwise,  under  less  severe 
competition,  have  reverted  to  the  values  of  thirty  years 
ago — namely,  superphosphate  26  per  cent,  soluble  at  70s. 
or  80s.  per  ton. 

In  this  connection,  the  last  report  of  Dr.  Voelcker  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  of  especial  interest.  In  this 
report  a  case  is  quoted  where  a  member  bought  20  tons 
of  basic  slag  under  a  guarantee  of  its  containing  38  per  cent, 
to  45  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  and  found,  on  sending  a 
sample  for  analysis,  that  it  only  contained  27^  per  cent. 
Eventually  a  return,  or  rebate,  of  £14  8s.  4d.  was  given  off 
the  bill.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  says :  “  This  case 
shows  clearly  the  necessity  of,  and  advantage  to  be  derived 
from,  checking  purchases  by  means  of  analysis.”  We 
thoroughly  endorse  everything  that  has  been  quoted,  for 
we  are  sure  that  commei’cial  advantage  is  being  taken  of 
the  great  variation^  in  the  value  of  different  qualities  of 
basic  slag.  Farmers  must  not  buy  basic  slag,  as  such, 
without  a  guarantee,  any  more  than  they  should  buy  phos¬ 
phates.  But  there  is  a  difference  which  should  be  noted. 
Superphosphate  is  a  manufactured  article,  and  therefore 
has  a  specific  market  value  ;  basic  slag  is  a  residuary,  and 
is  difficult  to  fix  at  one  exact  proportion  of  phosphates  or 
lime,  therefore  the  purchaser’s  best  course  is  to  buy  strictly 
on  analysis,  and  we  would  suggest  that  the  price  should 
nearly  approximate  to  Is.  per  unit  per  centum  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  the  price  to  be  for  the  article  in  bags  free  on 
rails  to  purchaser’s  order. 

Another  matter  to  which  Dr.  Voelcker  calls  attention  is 
the  importation  of  a  new  forai  of  potash  salts  of  inferior 
quality,  under  the  name  of  kainit.  This  manure  comes 
from  some  newly-opened  mines  on  the  Continent,  and 
contains  only  about  13  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
price  is  about  40s.  per  ton,  whereas  kainit  as 
generally  known,  costs  50s.  Farmers  might,  therefore, 
easily  be  led  into  buying  this  new  form  of  potash,  as  they 
would  be  under  the  impression  that  they  were  buying  a 
cheap  article.  But  as  good  kainit  should  contain  23  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  whilst  costing  50s.,  a  little 
calculation  will  show  us  that  another  form,  which  only 
contains  13  ])er  cent.,  should  be  purchased  at  about  27s.  6d. 
This  kainit  is  therefore  12s.  6d.  per  ton  too  dear  ;  but  in 
addition,  according  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  tliere  is  a  further  and 
greater  objection,  in  that  it  contains  much  chloride  of 


j  magnesium  and  very  readily  takes  up  moisture.  Dr,. 
Voelcker  thus  warns  farmers  against  using  this  material.. 
“  It  is  thus  difficult  to  store  on  the  farm  and  bad  for  mixing 
with  other  manures.  It  behoves  farmers,  therefore,  when 
purchasing  kainit,  to  see  that  they  obtain  a  definite 
guarantee  of  its  containing  23  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of' 
potash  or  thereabouts.” 

A  new  form  of  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  we  may  hear 
a  great  deal  in  the  future,  and  which  has  been  named  basic 
superphosphate,  is  made  by  mixing  superphosphate  with 
slaked  lime  in  certain  proportions.  The  process  has  been 
protected  by  patents,  and  great  things  are  prophesied  con¬ 
cerning  it.  The  acid  nature  of  ordinary  superphosphate  is. 
entirely  got  rid  of,  and  the  result  is  that  the  manure  is 
more  of  a  basic  character.  The  manure  contains  33  per 
cent,  to  35  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  i.e.  7  per  cent, 
to  9  per  cent,  more  than  superphosphate,  but  the  lime  is. 
not  soluble  in  water,  which  may  prove  to  be  a  drawback. 
It  is,  however,  more  soluble  than  basic  slag,  as  25  per  cent, 
of  phosphate  is  soluble  in  a  0.01  per  cent,  solution  of  citric 
acid  and  water.  It  therefore  appears  to  us  to  be  likely  to. 
prove  a  competitor  against  basic  slag,  rather  than  against 
plain  super.  For  one  thing  it  will  be  less  difficult  of  applica¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  ascertained  the  cost  at  which  it  is  to 
be  put  upon  the  market,  but  it  should  not  be  much  over 
40s.  per  ton. 

Dr.  Voelcker  has  yet  another  warning  for  farmers. 
Some  of  the  most  advanced  and  perfect  machines  for 
cleaning  cotton  seed  before  crushing  have  cost  their 
inventors  great  trouble  and  expense.  And  the  results  of  their 
labours  have  been  to  verj^  greatly  improve  the  quality  and 
digestibility  of  cotton  cakes.  The  outer  husk  of  the  cotton 
seed  is  well  known  to  be  indigestible,  as  there  is  always  a 
small  amount  of  wool  attaching  to  it.  Yet  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  introduce  into  this  country  from 
America,  as  a  feeding  material,  the  husks  which  are 
removed  in  the  process  of  making  decorticated  cotton  cake. 
It  appears  an  absurdity  to  decorticate  cake  if  the  husks  are 
fit  foy  food,  and  there  should  really  be  little  need  to  warn 
farmers  against  buying  such  rubbish.  Dr.  Voelcker,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  a  warning  necessary,  and  that  is  our  apologjr 
for  reproducing  it  here. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Farm  work  is  once  more  plentiful,  and  instead  of  hunting 
round  for  possible  jobs,  we  now  are  in  doubt  which  way  to  turni 
first.  There  has  been  no  rain  for  a  week,  but  bright  sunny  days 
witJi  thick  foggy  nights.  Although  there  has  been  no  wind,  the 
land  is  drying  very  rapidly,  and  all  kinds  of  work  are  possible. 
When  we  say  that  we  have  seen  a  roll  at  work  on  Wheat  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  whether  farmers  are  drilling  spring 
corn.  They  are ;  drilling,  and  preparation  for  drilling,  are  visible 
on  every  hand.  The  shaiq}  fi’ost  of  mid-Febrtiary  has  done 
wonders  to  Turnip  land,  and  it  is  breaking  up  to  an  ideal  Barley 
mould.  In  fact,  the  land  is  in  such  fine  order  for  sowing  that 
we  should  strongly  advise  everyone  to  be  getting  their  seed  in. 
The  middle  of  March  is  not  too  early  for  any  soil  if  the  seed-bed 
be  good,  and  we  may  not  have  such  weather  long. 

That  was  a  wideawake  farmer  whom  we  saw  rolling  his  Wheat. 
After  the  severe  lifting  frosts  we  have  had.  Wheat  is  very  lightly^ 
rooted,  and  must  be  fastened  if  we  wish  it  to  do  well.  Now  is  a 
golden  chance  to  get  the  work  done,  so  keep  the  roll  moving 
over  the  Wheat  fields.  As  soon  as  the  young  Wheat  has  reared 
its  flag  again  it  should  be  harrowed,  and  the  sooner  the  better 
if  the  land  is  subject  to  weeds;  but  it  must  not  be  harrowed, 
when  wet.  The  Turnip  land  which  has  been  steam  ploughed  for 
Potatoes  is  in  splendid  condition,  and  must  be  ridged  at  once 
and  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  so  there  is  plenty  of  work, 
before  us. 

In-foal  mares  must  be  lightly  worked  up  to  foaling  time ; 
by  this  is  meant  regular  work  of  a  light  nature.  They  should,, 
as  a  rule,  be  kept  out  of  the  shafts,  and  if  they  are  put  im 
should  not  be  allowed  to  back  full  loads.  Ploughing,  harrowing, 
and  light  rolling  are  suitable  tasks,  and  a  mare  should  not  be 
yoked  with  two  others  abreast  for  ploughing  or  rolling,  as  horses 
when  so  yoked  jostle  each  other  a  good  deal  at  the  turns. _ 

The  iamb  crop  as  a  rule  promises  to  be  light;  twins  are 
decidedly  scarce,  and  we  have  heard  of  only  one  heavy  fall.  The 
weather  has  been  favourable,  and  not  many  have  been  lost;  but 
there  is  still  some  mortality  amongst  ewes.  A  neighbour  who 
is  noted  for  his  good  fortune  at  lambing  time  is  already  lament¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  several  ewes,  and  others  are  also  complaining  of 
similar  bad  luck.  Pigs  are  as  dear  as  ever,  and  pork  is  7s.  per 
stone  (141b) ;  wliilst  ewe  mutton,  including  the  wool,  is  barely 
worth  6s.  The  recoil  in  pork  is  long  in  coming,  but  is  none  the: 
less  certain. 
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NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1902- 


Antirrhinum  Yeiiow  Queen,  a  grand  little  Snapdragon 
for  bedding,  forming  compact  bushes  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  ;  height  15in.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Aquilegia,  Barr’s  Giant  Bose  and  White,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  strain,  saved  at  DITTON  HILL  Kurseries.  Per  pkt.,  2/6. 

Aster  sinensis,  a  lovely  single  Aster  from  China,  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  delicate  pa'e  mauve,  with 
bronzy  yellow  disc,  bushy  branching  habit ;  height  15in. 
Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Celosla  Thompson!  magniflca,  a  splendid  new  strain, 
'producing  numerous  elegant  feathery  flower  plumes  of  most 
brilliant  colours — golden-yellow,  flerv  scarlet,  orange,  blood- 
red,  &c.  ;  grand  for  pots  and  bedding  ;  ht.  2^ft.  Per  pkt,  2/6. 

Delphinium,  Barr’s  Magnificent  varieties,  mixed, saved 
at  the  DITTO N  HILL  Nurseries.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Lathyrus,  Beautiful  New  Hybrids,  mixed,  very  fine  forms 
-of  the  EVERLASTING  PEA.  Per  packet,  1/-.  1/6,  and  2/6. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen,  a  lovely  white  Tree 
Lupin,  and  a  good  novelty.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 
I^Mignonette  Nineteen  Hundred,  forming  spreading  bushes, 
covered  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  symmetrical  little 
•golden  yellow  flower  heads  ;  height,  1ft,  Per  packet,  1/-. 

!  I  Poppy,  Oriental,  Mixed,  new  varieties,  stately  hardy, 
perennials,  with  large,  hand.some,  gorgeously  coloured 
flowers.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-.  -.fe 

Stock,  East  Lothian,  Snowdrift,  an  extra  fine  strain, 
■forming  dwarf,  busliv’  plants,  covered  with  large  trusses  of 
snowy  white  flowers  ;  height,  1ft.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Barrs’  Seed  Guide  contains  a  .select  list  of  the  best  Vege- 
^bles  and  the  most  beautiful  Flowers  for  Garden  and 
•Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be  found 
'invaluable  to  Gardeners.  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  SENT 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

&  sonrss, 

■11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries  :  DittoiN  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


Dobbie’s  Phloxes. 


ECKFORD’S  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Grown 
Stocks  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  plienomenal  strength  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
tor  Exhibition,  2 '9  post  free, 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  1902  are  siip 
plied  in  i/-  packets — "Lord  Eosebery "  (Ilosy 
Magenta  Self);  “Jeanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rost 
(haded  Cream);  “Grade  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink), 

The  above  i:^  varieties  and  3  novelties  (I."}  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  5 '6  poet  free. 

Scold  for  a  Catalogue  with  full  description  free. 

ECKFOROS  .  . 

UNRIVALLED  CULINARY  PeAS. 

Nothing  on  the  market  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity.  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditions.  Collections  for  5  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  2  Catalogue).* 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wem, 


Awarded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Silver  Medals* 


ECKFORD3  ' 

PURE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Reso  ts  from  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
unequalled  for  pority,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  ail  doubt  absolntely  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  12  months’ 

21'=,  42/-.  63/-.  105/-.  aU 
laid.  Other  collections,  2/9.  5/*  and  7/6 

choicest  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  They 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  F  R  E  E  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 
Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


These  extremely  beautiful  Hardy  Flowers  should  have  a 
place  in  every  Garden. 

SUPERB  EXHIBITION  VARIETIES. 

for  6/-.  50  for  22/6.  100  for  40^-.. 

GRAND  BORDER  VARIETIES. 

12  for  4/-.  50  for  14/-.  lOOHor  26/-. 

NEW  DWARF  BORDER  PHLOXES. 

-Splendid  Trusses,  18  to  2o  inches  high.  No  stakes  required 
12  for  6/-.  50  for  18/t.  100  for  35/-. 

OUR  SELECTION,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Dobbie’s  Dahlias. 

Unsurpassed  anywhere.  All  sections  grown.  ; 

CUTTI'iGS  NOW  READY. 

OUK  SELECTION,  ANY  CLASS. 

12  for  l/io.  25  for  3/4.  50  for  5/10.  100  for  10/6. 

ALL  POST  FREE. 


Dobbie’s  Violas. 

These  charming  Jio4i:ers '  should  he  Planted  Now. 

“BORDER  OR  BEDDING  VARIETIES. 

12  in  6  varieties,  2/-.  100  in  12  or  more  sorts,  12,6. 

1000  in  25  varieties.  £5. 

EXHIBITION  VARIETIES. 

12  first-rate  sorts,  2/6.  50  for  10/-.  100  for  20/-. 

Our  Selection.  Carriage  Paid. 


BOBBIE  &  Co.,  I 

The  Royal  Flonists,  ! 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

jiOOGHBORO’  Junction,  London,  8. W.— stove  and  Oreen- 
louse  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Qrevilleas, 
•lyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses, 
•kzaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
./'yclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Vspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
drimulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
hist.  Special  Retail  ('ata'ogue,  free. — J.  £.  SMITH. 


Dicksons 

/  HARDILY -GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘  VARIETY,’ &‘EXTEHT.’ 

Priced,  Catalogues  Post  Free, 

\ _  Ndbsebieb  800  Aobes. 

Chester 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  o) 
Horticulture :  “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
jach  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
ife.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
laving  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’' 
Vpply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacture's — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  <fc  HIRST.  Ltd.,  Le.  ds. 


'  Jiiui[n!il  flf  g0rtti[ulttti[e. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1902. 


The  Advancement  of  Gardening. 

N  the  many  phases  of  British 
gardening,  whatever  the  statioa 
of  life  in  which  its  votaries 
may  be  placed,  there  appears 
the  same  strenuous  love  of  the 
craft,  the  same  eager  desire  to  be 
up  to  date  and  to  be  prepared  for 
all  the  exigencies  of  modern  horti¬ 
culture.  Looking  over  a  large  garden 
a  few  weeks  ago  (one  which  I  had  not  seen 
for  a  number  of  years),  I  was  struck  with  the 
efforts  that  had  been  and  were  being  made 
to  keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  an 
extensive  establishment.  The  same  thing 
may  be  seen  among  amateurs.  The  village 
champion  vegetable  grower  is  not  content 
with  the  old  Fiftyfolds  and  other  ancient 
varieties  of  garden  produce  apart  from 
Potatoes.  See  with  what  pride  this  said 
champion  will  show  you  his  specimen  Onions 
or  his  mighty  Leeks,  or  his  Satisfaction 
Potatoes.  With  what  unction  he  shows  you 
his  largest  and  finest  tubers,  pertly  asking, 
“  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  Potato  ?  ” 
This  man  may  believe  in  quantities  of 
farmyard  manure,  but  he  will  most  probably 
have  moved  with  the  times,  and  be  able  to 
give  you  his  views  on  the  relative  merits  of 
“super”  and  muriate,  bonemeal  and  sulphate, 
and  will  most  likely  deliver  a  short  lecture 
on  the  whole  duty  of  the  cultivator  in  the 
direction  of  deep  and,  provided  you  will  stay 
to  listen,  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil.  Many 
such  there  are  in  these  days  of  County 
Council  lectui’es,  worthy  craftsmen,  who  are 
living  refutations  of  the  assertions  which  in 
some  instances  have  been  uttered,  that 
nothing  definite  would  be  the  outcome  of  this 
branch  of  technical  education.  But  this  is 
apart  from  what  I  had  intended  saying.  The 
love  of  horticulture  is  not  a  growth  of  yester¬ 
day  or  the  last  few  weeks,  or  the  last  two  or 
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Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
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12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  oiner  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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three  years.  Go  back  as  far  as  we  can  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  any  authentic  annals  will  carry  us,  and  we 
shall  find,  into  whatever  period  we  look,  there  will  be  some 
mention  or  proof  of  gardens  of  some  kind  or  other.  The 
gardens  of  old  were  famed  in  one  way  or  another  for  this 
feature  or  that,  and  though  of  course  there  is  little  evidence 
to  show  us  that  there  was  any  passionate  regard  for  garden¬ 
ing,  we  know  that  in  many  instances  where  these  gardens 
became  famous,  and  have  since  been  quoted  by  writers  and 
travellers,  there  must  have  been  the  same  fostering  love  and 
care  that  we  see  so  lavishly  bestowed  in  our  own  times. 

The  great  feature  to  be  observed  in  modern  gardening 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  distinct  advance  there  has  been  towards 
general  utility.  The  tendency  there  evidently  is  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  produce  from  the  smallest 
available  space.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  holder 
of  a  small  plot,  it  has  become  a  necessity  with  the  men  who 
superintend  our  largest  gardens,  and  unless  there  is  this 
well-known  and  well-understood  affection  for  the  work, 
there  is  usually  failure  in  certain  measure. 

For  the  real  love  of  gardening,  the  very  essence,  so  to 
speak,  commend  me  to  the  specialist.  The  man  who  gets 
up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  ;  whose  daily  life  is  one  long 
act  of  worship  and  devotion  towards  the  object  of  his  adora¬ 
tion.  His  conversation  reeks  of  his  pet  subject,  whether 
that  be  Orchids  or  Chrysanthemums,  vegetables  or  fruit. 
Not  always  a  pleasant  personage  to  spend  one’s  days  with. 
It  is  possible  (no  matter  how  fond  one  may  be  of  gardening 
in  all  its  branches)  to  become  more  than  a  little  tired  of  the 
hobbyist  when  he  rides  hard  and  rides  often.  But,  for  all 
this,  these  people  command  our  respect,  for  to  them  in  their 
different  sections  we  owe  those  introductions  from  time  to 
time  of  new  and  improved  kinds  of  garden  produce  of  all 
descriptions  which  help  so  strongly  to  mark  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  increased  love  of  gardening  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Turning  from  the  specialist,  we  have^  from  the  point  of 
view  of  some  minds,  a  lower  grade  in  gardening ;  the 
general  lovers  of  most  things  relating  to  the  ancient  voca¬ 
tion.  We  are  not  to  be  despised  in  our  affections,  I  trow  ; 
every  season  brings  us  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  of  our  affection  as  the  various  objects 
come  into  being,  and  wax  and  wane  in  turn.  Each  month 
of  toil,  of  fair  weather  or  foul,  brings  recompense  great  or 
less  according  as  we  have  worked  and  perhaps  deserved. 

The  daugli  ers  oi  the  year, 

One  after  one . 

Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade, 

And  each  in  passing  touched  with  some  new  grace. 

So  might  the  poet  have  sung  of  the  ever  recurring  months 
of  a  gardener’s  life.  The  years  roll  round,  bringing  now 
light  and  now  shadow,  failure  or  success.  The  bright  occu¬ 
pants  of  our  gardens,  which  it  is  our  great  privilege  to  love 
and  cherish,  blossom  and  fade  and  pass  away,  at  least  for  a 
time,  having  each  in  turn  given  an  air  of  graciousness  to  a 
small  plot  of  earth’s  surface.  For  as  we  roam  from  one  loved 
beauty  to  another,  tPere  is  naturally  a  larger  number  of  in¬ 
terests.  In  the  time  of  Boses  we  may  grow  enthusiastic 
over  the  queen  of  flowers,  or  become  enraptured  in  early 
autumn  over  the  gaudy  Dahlia.  But  when  frost  has  done 
its  deadly  work  on  these,  we  turn  with  equal  pleasure  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  gaze  admiringly  on  our  groups 
of  mop-headed  flowers. 

Soon  there  comes  the  season  of  the  fragrant  Hyacinth 
and  many  bulbous  plants.  Snowdrops,  and  “  dancing  Daffo¬ 
dils.”  And  quickly  round  to  Rose  time  again.  It  will  pos¬ 
sibly  be  urged  that  we  love  too  many  for  our  affection  to 
be  of  an  enduring  nature  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who 
takes  up  one  particular  branch  of  the  profession  may  very 
well  be  accused  of  partiality.  The  orchidist  will  perhaps 
vote  certain  classes  of  decorative  plants  rubbish  ;  or  the 
man  who  cares  little  about  Orchids  declare  them  to  be  in 
most  instances  expensive  weeds.  These  are  both  opposite 
views,  I  know,  and  seldom  encountered  in  their  extreme 
phases,  yet  they  may  be  met  with  occasionally. 

But  there  is  so  much  in  gardening  that  is  ennobling  and 
uplifting  in  such  a  variety  of  forms,  and  of  so  many  varied 
interests,  that  few  in  number  are  they  who  can  truthfully 
declare  they  care  nothing  about  our  ancient  craft.  Rather 
do  the  numbers  increase  yearly  of  those  who  must  have  a 
“  bit  ”  of  garden.  The  love  of  the  work  spreads  from  one 
adherent  to  another.  A  spirit  of  emulation  is  to  be  noticed. 
A  sees  that  B  has  this  or  that  in  his  little  plot  or  greenhouse, 
and  I’esolves  to  gq  gne.  or  perhaps  two.  better,  and  in  friendly 


rivalry  they  strive  against  each  othei',  gaining  a  still  greater' 
affection  for  their  gardens,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  its 
many  branches.  . 

I  might  still  go  on  pointing  to  this  or  that  landmark  in 
the  field  of  progress,  of  the  great  personal  interest  taken  by 
owners  of  gardens,  and  the  help  this  must  be  to  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  them.  Of  tlie  multiplication  of  small  and . 
medium  sized  places  all  over  the  kingdom.  There  are,  and 
always  have  been,  croakers  who  say  that  certain  fruits  or 
plants  or  flow^ers  are  not  as  well  grown  now  as  formerly. 
But  as  I  have  said  previously,  the  tendency  of  present  day 
progress  is  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  return  for  the 
smallest  outlay,  and  in  this  direction  our  affectionate  energies- 
must  be  turned.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this  matter 
of  general  utility  modern  horticulture  compares  very  favoiu’- 
ably  indeed  as  against  “the  brave  days  of  old.”  John- 
Wright,  Hopton  Hall  Gai'dens. 


ii.^Botany  in  the  Garden. 

{Continued  from  page  188.). 

We  may  begin  to  consider  the  plant-cell.  As  with  protoplasm,., 
so  the  nucleus  is  very  important  in  the  life  of  a  cell.  One,  at 
least,  is  present  in  every  cell.  It  is  of  the  same  cheniical  composi¬ 
tion  as  protoplasm,  only  denser.  It  is  capable  of  division,  and  in 
this  way  new  cells  are  formed  ;  in  fact,  a  nucleus  originates  by  the- 
division  of  a  pre-existing  one.  Of  the  other  cell  contents  the 
chloro-plastids,  or  chlorophyll  granules,  are  the  most  important 
in  the  life  of  the  plant,  as  they  constitute  the  green  colouring 
matter,  by  which  is  decomposed  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  and. 
starch  is  formed.  This  latter  substance  occurs  in  all  green  plants. 
The  essential  condition  for  its  formation  is  the  presence  of  light, 
chlorophyll,  and  carbonic  acid.  After  the  starch  is  formed,  it  is- 
rendered  soluble  by  being  converted  first  into  sugar  and  then  into 
glucose,  and  in  this  form  is  conveyed  to  the  growing  parts  of 
plants,  there  to  undergo  the  process  of  being  again  converted, 
lu'to  st^rcli 

Two  of  the  most  important  changes  that  occur  in  the  cell-wall 
are  its  conversion  into  wood,  as  in  perennial  stems,  and  its  con-- 
version  into  cork  or  bark.  As  the  grovth  of  a  plant  proceeds,, 
certain  cells  become  fused  by  the  absorption  of  cell-walls,  and  in 
this  way  vessels  are  formed.  Vessels  occur  in  the  wood  and’ 
bark,  and  form  the  veins  of  the  leaf.  Cells  may  be  united 
end  to  end,  as  in  hairs ;  side  by  side,  as  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves; 
or  in  all  directions,  forming  a  mass  as  in  pith.  A  group  of  similar 
cells  is  knou  n  as  a  tissue.  Tissues  are  of  various  kinds.  A 
tissue  that  still  retains  its  protoplasm,  and  is  capable  of  cell 
division,  or  growth,  is  called  cambium.  When  it  has  lost  this 
power  it  is  known  as  permanent  tissue.  Parenchymatous  tissue - 
consists  of  cells  loosely  packed,  and  generally  of  cubical  or' 
spherical  form,  with  large  intercellular  spaces,  as  in  pith,  or  the - 
pulp  of  fruits.  Prosenchyma  consists  of  long,  narrow  cells,  and 
occurs  in  bast.  Sclerenchyma  is  the  kind  of  tissue  we  find  in  the 
“  stone  ”  of  fruits.  These  difEerent  kinds  of  tissue  we  find 
variously  grouped  together  in  systems.  The  fundamental  system,, 
also  called  the  Primary  Mcristem,  is  the  tissue  from  which  all  the 
other  systems  originate.  After  these  latter  have  been  formed, 
certain  parts  remain  in  their  original  form  as  permanent  struc¬ 
tures.  These  are  the  medullary  rays,  endodermis,  mesoiihyll,  and! 
mesocarp. 

The  medullai'y  rays  are  lines  of  tissue,  radiating  from  the  pith 
or  “medulla”  to  the  “cortex”  nr  bark.  They  form  the  silky 
grain  so  much  admired  in  oak  and  .some  other  woods.  The 
endodermis  is  a  thin  layer  of  tissue  just  below  the  bark.  The 
mesopliyll  is  the  parenchyma  or  primary  tissue  in  tlie  interior  of 
leaves.  It  really  consists  of  two  kinds  of  tissue — palisade  ceffs-- 
and  spongy  pai'enchyma.  The  palisade  cells  are  immediately 
below  the  outer  skin  or  epidermis,  and  are  closely  j^acked  (hence 
their  name).  They  are  full  of  chlorophyll  granules,  and  are  thus, 
assimilating.  They  are  responsible  for  the  darker  green  of  the- 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  spongy  parenchyma  is  below  the 
palisade  cells,  and  consists  of  irregular  loose  cells.  Its  chief 
function  is  transpiration.  This  tissue  is  increa.sed  by  cultivation, 
as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Cabbage.  The  mesocarp  is  the  fleshy  part  of,; 
fruits.  First  system  to  become  modified  from  the  fundamental  is , 
the  epidermal  system.  The  epiderm  is  the  outer  layer  of  cells- on  , 
the  roots,  branches,  leaves,  Ac.,  of  plants.  The  outer  wall  of  . 
these  cells  forms  the  cuticle.  Some  cells  may  be  elongated'  to./ 
form  hairs.  The  cells  of  the  epiderm  usually  contain  nothing  b-uf 
air  or  water.  They  are  sometimes  covered  with  particles  of  wgx  ; 
on  their  outer  surface  (as  in  the  case  of  Grapes  and  Cabbagtr- 
leaves)  -which  is  known  as  “bloom.”  The  purpo.se  of  this  bloom 
is  to  throw  off  water  and  thus  prevent  decay.  The  epidermal 
cells  on  all  aerial  surfaces  are  interrupted  by  openings  or 
stomata,  communicating  with  the  spongy  ijarenchyma  beneath, 
for  the  transpiration  of  water, — Wm.  B.  R. 
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Laelio-Cattlej'a  x  Choletiana 

At  tlie  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Februai’y  25,  both  Messr.s,  Hugh 
Lou'  and  Co.,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  and  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  exhibited  this  nei.v  hybrid,  each  receiving  an  Award 
of  Merit.  'Phe  flowers  are  of  graceful  form,  the  petals  and  sepals 
being  wavy.  The  lip  is  long,  fluted,  and  bent  down  in  front,  the 
edges  being  much  crinkled  and  coloured  bright  rose-purple,  with 
a  yellow  disc  and  some  dark  lines  on  cither  side.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  more  lightly  coloured  than  the  lip.  The  parents  were 
Laelia  superbiens  x  ('attleya  Mossiae. 

Our  fig\ire  on  this  page  is  from  a  sketch 

by  Mr.  George  Shayler.  '  x  . 

» 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 


i  leaf  of  an  Arecoid  Palm,  the  leafless  portion  of  the  stem  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  petiole,  and  the  distichous  narrow  leaves  to  the  pin¬ 
nules  of  the  Palm.  Flowers  about  an  inch  broad,  shortly 
stalked,  lemon  colour,  spotted  with  rose-pink.  Flowered  at  Kew 
in  1901.  Brazil. — Dn.  E.  A.  He.4TH  (“  Kew  Bulletin  ”)• 

Moorea  irrorata. 

The  Kew  ])lant  cf  this  vei^^  handsome  Orchid  (of  which  only 
I  two  plants  are  in  cultivation,  we  believe)  is  developing  t-wo  stout 
j  racr^mes  of  its  chestnut-coloured  flowers.  The  inflorescences  are 
not  so  sti'ong  as  those  thrown  up  last  season.  A  figure  of  this 
!  Orchid  (named  in  honour  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  curator  of 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gai'dens)  was  given  in  the  Journal  of  Hnrti- 
cultnrn,  April  4,  1901,  j  age  277. 

Cypripedium  Edmund  Rothwell. 

This  is  a  new  and  handsome  Cypripedium,  which  was  recently 
figured  in  “American  Gardening.”  The  photograph  also  shows 


As  soon  as  the  flowers  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  are  past  the  plants  commence  to 
form  new'  growths  and  roots,  and  this  is 
the  proper  time  for  rearranging  the 
compo.st.  'i'here  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  ill  the  habit  of  the  varieties  of 
this  useful  Orchid,  some  of  them  growv 
ing  very  compactly  with  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  close  together  upon  the  rhizomes, 
others  having  the  former  very  much 
farther  apart.  The  latter  claSs  of  plant 
gets  untidy  in  aiipearauce  much  more 
quickly  than  the'  former,  and  should 
have  a  little  new  compost  added  annually. 

.^s  this  is  placed  in  po.sition  the 
rhizomes  must  be  lifted  and  the  peat  and 
moss  carefully  dibbled  in.  An  endeavour 
should  be  made  toi  pull  the  leading 
growths  as  near  the  centre  as  possible, 
forming  a  well-filled  up  and  evenly 
balanced  plant.  Should  souring  of  the 
old  material  be  noticed  remove  the 
whole  of  it,  if  necessary  turning  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  to  do  so,  but  not 
otherwise,  as  this  Orchid  dislikes  being 
pulled  about  at  the  roots.  Large  old 
specimens  may  need  a  ferv  of  the  back 
bulbs  removed,  but  this  is  not  advisable 
in  the  case  of  weak  or  small  plants.  A 
third  of  good  leaf  mould  added  to  the 
compost  is  an  advantage  for  this  plant. 

Just  now  there  is  a  great  disposition 
on  the  part  of  amateur  growers  to  over¬ 
water  plants  that  are  commencing  to 
grow.  Wait  until  both  roots  and  groAvth 
are  thoroughly  active  before  increasing 
the  Avater  supply,  or  the  compost  AA'ill  be 
soddened  before  the  neAv  roots  reach  it. 
A  moist  atmosphere  and  comparatively 
dry  condition  of  the  roots  is  much  better 
than  the  opposite  for  all  classes  of 
Orchids  noAV,  especially  the  deciduous 
sorts. 


Shading  has  not  yet  been  needed,  but  all  blinds  should  be 
got  ready  for  use,  as  bright  bursts  of  sunshine  after  a  rather 
exceptionally  dull  period  will  play  havoc  Avith  the  floAvers  of 
delicate  sorts.  A  very  light  shade,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  is 
reciuired  at  first  :  AA'eakly,  attenuated  groAvths  and  feAV  flowers 
folloAV  heavy  shading  early  in  the  year.  All  arrears  of  Avinter 
cleaning  must  be  brought  up  to  date,  as  a  plant  Avith  a  feAv  insects 
upon  it  Avill  soon  become  overrun  if  neglected.  Masdevallias  are 
notoriously  addicted  to  attacks  of  thrips,  especially  the  yellov 
variety,  which  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  floAvers.  Here  a  fcAA*  light 
fumigations  should  be  given,  using  one  of  the  excellent  A-apour- 
ising  compounds  advertised  in  the  Journal. — H.  R.  R. 

Megaclinium  leucorhachis. 

“B.  M.”  t.  7,811. — Orchidaoeee.  S.  A  Bulbophyllum-like 
Orchid  with  a  dilated  flattened  Avhite  rachis  of  the  inflorescence 
and  shortly  stalked  decurved,  velvety-yellow  flowers.  Flowered 
at  Kew  in  1901.  Lagos. — (“  Kcav  Bulletin.”) 

Cyrtopodium  palmifrons. 

“B.  M.”  t.  7,807. — Orchidace«e.  S.  The  specific  name  is  in 
allusion  to  the  resemblance  which  the  leafing  stem  bears  to  the 


the  two  parents  of  the  hybrid,  which  is  a  cross  between  Sallieri 
Hyeanum  and  Hookerse.  This  cross  was  made  January  5,  1896, 
and  the  seed  was  sown  January  27,  1897,  the  first  seedlings 
appearing  on  October  10  of  the  same  year.  The  first  floAver 
was  opened  on  January  3  of  the  present  year,  almost  exactly  six 
years  from  the  time  the  cross  Avas  made.  Description  of  the 
flower  is  as  follows  :  Dorsal  sepal^  primrose  yellow,  darkest  to¬ 
wards  the  base,  with  a  white  margin.  Petals,  rich  butter  yellow, 
with  a  strong  suffusion  of  the  purple  of  the  pollen  parent, 
Hookerse,  over  the  lower  half,  most  intense  at  the  extreme  ends. 
Inferior  sepal,  greenish,  much  the  shape  of  Hookerse.  The 
staminode  strongly  resembles  the  seed  parent,  Sallieri,  a  strong 
yellow  in  colour.  The  pouch  also  resembles  the  seed  parent  in 
shape,  and  is  a  dark  yellow  suffused  Avith  a  tawny  colour.  The 
spots  of  Sallieri  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  dorsal,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  tlie  flower  is  a  decided  improvement 
over  those  of  the  parents,  and  yet  is  quite  intermediate.  The 
plant  from  which  this  is  bloomed  is  very  small,  and  a  decidedly 
larger  flower  is  expected  from  the  next  growth.  The  foliage  is 
almost  exactly  intermediate  in  colouring  and  appearance,  being 
beautifully  tessellated  like  that  of  Hookerse,  although  a  much 
lighter  colour,  and  Avith  the  upright  habit  of  Sallieri. — • 
J.  E.  Rothwell  (in  “American  Gardening”). 
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The  Business  of  Market  Gardener. 


(GVnitinucd  from  page  223.) 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  marketing  ques¬ 
tion,  becau.se  it, is  the  beginner  who  is  usually  bent  on  reforming 
procedure,  thinking  to  accomplish  something  much  better  tlian 
older  and  more  experienced  men  have  succeeded  in  doing.  What, 
however,  is  of  greater  importance,  is  the  decision  to  be  arrived 
at  as  to  what  particular  branch  or  branches  of  market  gardening 
IS  to  be  followed.  This  should  be  largely  influenced  by  circum¬ 
stances.  such  as  the  capital  available,  previous  experience,  and 
the  particular  bent  of  the  individual.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
made  it  individuals,  as  it  frequently,  bapiiens  two  or  more  men 
join  forces;  but  these  partnerships  do  not  always  work  well,  and 
frequently  end  in  an  early  dissolution.  According  to  my  experi 
ence,  the  most  capital  is  required  by  those  who  meditate  build 
mg  glazed  houses  extensively.  Starting  with  two  or  three 
fairly  long  houses,  costing,  say,  about  £200,  does  not  look  like 
making  a  fortune  within  a  reasonable  period.  It  is  true,  we  hear 
of  instances  where  men  have  annually  added  more  glass  out  of  the 
profits  made  with  those  first  erected,  and  are  told  by  builders’  can¬ 
vassers  for  orders  that  houses  will  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single 
season.  A  grain  of  salt  should,  however,  be  taken  with  such 
tales,  tliough  much  might  be  done  towards  gradually  enlarging 
by  those  who  have  an  income  or  enough  to  live  upon  derived  from 
other  sources.  A  few  small  houses  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  those  who  contemplate,  or  are  fairly  certain  of  obtaining,  a 
good  retail  sale  for  bedding  and  other  pot  plants.  Tomatoes, 
and  the  like,  and  who  also  anticipate  getting  a  fair  share  of 
local  orders  for  bouquets,  memorial  ivreaths,  and  the  like,  but 
they  do  not  count  for  much  when  growing  solely  or  principally 
for  the  markets  is  concerned.  It  cost  £1,500  to  start  a  mode¬ 
rately  la^e  market  garden  with  houses  in  this  district  (Frome), 
and  another  £300  at  least  would  have  been  required  if  a  dwelling 
house  had  to  be  provided.  It  is  true  the  land,  being  in  close 
proximity  to  a  town,  was  expensive,  but  this  cannot  well  be 
avoided  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  a  retail  as  well  as  a  whole¬ 
sale  trade. 

Nearness  to  towns  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Ihe  advantage  of  haying  a  good  water  supply  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.  Placing  reliance  on  what  can  be  caught  and 
stored  is  but  a  poor  reed  to  lean  upon.  It  is  true  the  tanks, 
thanks  to  a  great  roof  area,  fill  rapidly  in  w'et  weather,  but  a,s  a 
rule,  w_hen  most  water  is  required  the  rainfall  is  of  the  lightest, 
and  a  few  thousand  gallons  stored  in  tanks  are  soon  exhausted, 
binking  wells  and  providing  a  pumping  apparatus  to  force  the 
water  into  a  raised  tank  to  get  the  pressure  for  quick  delivery 
IS  both  expensive,  and  at  times  also  unrehable,  and  personally 
1  much  prefer  an  unlimited  supply  of  “town”  water  at  7d.  to 
yd.  per  l,000gals  by  meter  to  the  other  alternative.  Nearness  to 
a  town  means  more  local  orders  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
country,  also  cheaper  manure ;  and  nearness  to  a  railway  station 
IS  equally  desirable.  Moreover,  in  the  country  land  is  much 
crmaper,  and  the  rates  and  taxes  are  considerably  lower  and 
labour  is  not  so  expensive.  Let  me  warn  those  who  start  near 
to  towns  against  doing  so  with  only  a  little,  if  any  more  land 
than  they  intend  to  cover  with  buildings  of  various  kinds.  One 
or  two  acres  of  land  adjoining  will  always  be  found  of  the 
greatest  assistance,  especially  if  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  bulbs 
and  other  popular  flowers  in  pots  or  boxes  by  the  thousands  are 
to  be  prepared  for  the  houses  in  winter.  Breadths  of  Violets, 
^rnations.  Sweet  Peas,  Gypsophila,  Grasses,  Strawberries,  and 
the  like  are  also  profitable,  and  the  extra  land  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  changing  soils— one  of  the  best  aids  to  successful 
Tomato  culture.  If  land  is  rented  it  should  always  be  made  a 
Signed  condition  that  the  occupier  is  to  have  the  option  of  buvine: 
at  a  stated  price  when  prepared  so  to  do ;  otherwise  building  on 
It  IS  a^ risky  proceeding.  It  is  very  satisfactory  being  located 
on  one  s  own  freehold,  but  this  sometimes  means  locking  up  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  badly  wanted  elsewhere.  With  regard 
to  the  work  of  constructing  houses,  I  can  only  express  the  opinion 
that  local  builders  use  inferior  material  and  are  slower  and  dearer 
all  round  than  are  the  orthodox  horticultural  builders.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  slow  construction  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  best  part  of 
a  season,  quite  spoiling  the  first  year’s  returns 

Before  erecting  houses  it  should  first  be  decided  what  is  to  be 
grown  in  them,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  possibility  of  a 
change  proving  necessai^  later  on  Tomatoes  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  much  of  the  house-building  that  has  been  started 
in  the  majority  of  market  gardens,  and  luckily  these  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  houses  that  are  .suitable  for  either  Grape 
Peach  Cucumber,  or  plant  culture,  and  the  plans  may  be  made 
accordingly.  The  earliest  crops  of  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  in 
sp^-roofed  houses,  about  I2ft  wide,  and  the  same  class  of  houses 
If  thoroughly  well  heated,  answer  admirably  for  Cucumbers! 
These  houses  are  also  good  for  Melons  and  for  forcing  bulbs, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  and  Strawberries.  Fourteen-feet- 
wide  span-roofed  houses  are  good  for  second  early  Tomatoes  Figs 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  trained  over  the  roof:  early  Grapes,’ 
^Ims,  Ferns,  Chrysanthemums,  Arums,  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
Cyclamens— the  two  last  on  temporary  standings.  Houses  (span- 


roofed  still  the  best),  20ft  to  30ft  wide,  wnth  glazed  sides  froirn 
choice,  are  good  for  main  crop  Tomatoes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines- 
on  cross  trellises  or  tall  trees  in  pots.  Grape  Vines,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  large  Palms,  and  for  forcing  bulbs  generally. 
Maidenhair  Fern  is  also  profitably  grown  in  comparatively  large- 
houses.  While  the  soil  is  fresh  and  the  houses  new.  Tomatoes- 
ivould  appear  to  give  the  best  returns,  but  both  soil  and  houses- 
become  sick  of  Tomatoes  in  time,  and  it  is  then  when  a  change 
of  crops  is  desirable.  Wliy  not  change  the  soil  ?  some  of  my- 
garclening  friends  will  say.  That  is  easier  suggested  than  carried? 
oiit ;  changing  the  soil  in  houses  125ft  or  more  in  length  and' 
14ft  to  30ft  wide  being  a  very  large  order  indeed,  and  quite  a 
different  matter  to  changing  the  soil  in  the  small  houses  found  in¬ 
most  private  gardens.  So  also  is  growing  Tomatoes  by  the- 
thousand  plants  very  different  to  cultivating  a  few  dozen,  and 
those  who  base  their  calculations  on  what  they  have  done  Avith- 
these  small  numbers  of  plants  are  sooner  or  later  bound  to  be 
disappointed  when  balancing  accounts.  The  personal  attention 
bestowed  upon  a  few  plants  cannot  often  be  given  to  hundreds  or 
thousands,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
directly  any  kind  of  plants,  and  Tomatoes  in  particular,  are 
groAvn  in  near  proximity  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  then  Avhen  diseases- 
and  insect  pests  have  to  be  reckoned  Avith.  Get  rid  of  one  and 
another  quickly  takes  its  place.  As  Mr.  Nicholson,  late  of  Kew 
Gardens,  once  sugge.sted  to  me  in  a  conAmrsation  on  the  subject, 
these  diseases  and  pests  are  “  Nature’s  provision  against  over¬ 
production,”  and  it  is  Amry  certain  but  for  the  troubles  in  the 
form  of  diseases  rather  than  insect  pe.sts.  Tomatoes  would  be  so- 
very  plentiful  on  the  markets  as  to  render  them  quite; 
unprofitable.— W.  Iggtjlden. 

ITo  be  continued.) 


The  Awakening  of  the  Anricula. 

The  time  of  the  arousing  of  the  florists’  Auricula  from  its 
AA'inter’s  rest  has  come.  The  rest  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
shorter  than  usual,  as  the  plants  retained  their  leaves  right  up- 
to  the  first  week  in  December,  and  that  in  a  cold  house  on  a  north 
aspect.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Auricula,  as  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  points  out  in  one  of  his  admirable  papers,  that  there  are 
two  seasons  of  rest,  and  tAA’o  of  activity.  The  tAvo  restful  periods 
are  the  depth  of  winter  and  the  height  of  summer ;  very  opposite 
in  themselves.  “  The  appearance  of  the  plant  at  each  is  very 
different,  but  its  condition  is  much  the  same — one  of  rest.  In 
December  its  quietude  is  that  of  preparation  for  the  transforma^ 
tion  scene  and  full  disjAlay  of  spring ;  and  though  scarcely  a. 
movement  is  perceptible  in  the  few  stout,  short  leaves  that  form 
its  frost-proof  winter  habit,  yet  it  is  busy  within  these  leafy 
curtains  in  forming  the  leaves  and  flower  buds  of  its  blooming 
period.  Just  as  the  Tulip  bulb,  also  in  its  time  of  rest,  is 
invisibly  to  our  short,  slow  sight  making  a  like  preparation 
Avithin  its  folded  heart.”  There  is  no  actual  suspension  of  vital 
force. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  top-dress  the  plants  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  removing  the  surface  soil,  which  was  regarded 
as  exhausted,  and  replacing  it  by  something  new,  fresh  and  rich. 
Well  established  and  well  rooted  plants,  potted  in  June  or  July 
in  a  suitable  Auricula  compost,  Avill  have  filled  the  surface  soil 
AAoth  their  fine  roots,  and  there  may  be  some  risk  in  disturbing 
them.  If  the  pots  are  not  full  of  roots,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  plants  have  not  exhausted  the  food  supply  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing,  and  top-dressing  is  unnecessary.  But 
if  there  is  a  suspicion  the  surface  soil  is  sour  and  soddened,  then, 
it  should  be  removed  ;  but  as  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the 
soil  throughout  was  in  the  same  condition  through  imperfect, 
drainage,  it  Avould  probably  be  the  best  course  to  repot  the  plant, 
reducing  the  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and’ 
repotting  it  in  a  pot  only  just  large  enough  to  take  it. 

Clean  surroundings  and  fresh  air  are  two  important  considera¬ 
tions  just  when  growth  is  commencing  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  giving  air  to  the  house  or  pit  in  which  the  plants  are 
staged,  it  is  well  to  take  care  that  cold  blasts  do  not  fall  directly 
upon  them.  A  little  forethought  can  prevent  that.  During 
March  and  April  there  is  likely  to  be  a  prevalence  of  cutting 
easterly  and  north-easterly  winds,  and  the  plants  should  be 
guarded  from  such.  If  the  house  be  entirely  cold,  and  the 
Aveather  dull  and  sunless,  it  may  be  kept  close  altogether  while 
piercing  northerly  winds  abound.  In  brighter  weather  some  air 
becomes  necessai-y.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage  to  give 
the  Auricula  as  equable  a  temperature  as  possible  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  That  is  why  it  is  the  leading 
exhibitors  of  the  edged  and  self  show  sections  have  their  plants 
in  houses  to  which  a  gentle  fire  heat  can  be  applied  if  necessary. 
Not  that  anything  in  the  way  of  forcing  is  attempted,  that  would 
be  fatal  to  the  plants  in  all  probability ;  warmth  is  called  into 
use  only  to  continue  the  plants  in  comfort,  free  from  changes  of: 
temperature  as  far  as  possible. — R.  Dean. 
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Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 


Ou  the  afternoon  of  February  13  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  (Chiswick)  had  the  privilege  of 
iaspecting  the  fruit  houses  and  grounds  of  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  Middlesex,  a  demesne  or  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 
Conducted  by  Mr.  Hudson’s  foreman  (Mr.  Camj)),  we  passed 
through  the  propagating  pits  and  Orchid  houses,  where 
Dendrobiums  were  being  dried  off  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  was 
noted  to  be  doing  particularly  well,  and  entered  the  early  Straw¬ 
berry  houses,  which  had  been  started  about  November  7..  Hopes 
were  expressed  of  picking  in  about  three  weeks,  that  is,  about 
the  first  week  in  March.  These  houses  have  step  stages,  and  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  luscious  fruit.  The 
varieties  which  are  grown  here  are  Black  Pi'ince,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  Roj^al  Sovereign.  Entering  an  adjoining 
early  vinery,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Royal  Muscadine  (in  12in  pots) 
were  seen  nicely  in  bloom,  while  St.  John  and  Pingo  de  Mel  Figs, 
in  same  shaed  pots,  sunk  in  heated  leaf  beds,  promised  well  for 
yielding  fruits  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

From  here  we  went  to  the  ranges  of  stone  fruit  houses,  each 
compartment  being  about  16ft  by  10ft  by  20ft,  and  are  fine,  light, 
niry  structures,  and  ijresent  a  beautiful  sight,  the  trees  being 
.splendidly  furnished  with  blooms,  which  appear  to  be  setting 
satisfactorily.  Peaches  Early  Beatrice,  Stirling  Castle,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Duchess  of  York;  and  Nectarines  Cardinal  and  Lord 
Napier,  with  Plums  Jefferson’s  and  Early  Transparent;  also  the 
lesser  known  Thomas  Rivers,  are  some  of  the  varieties  noted  in 
lOin  and  12in  pots.  StJinwick  Nectarine,  although  a  picture  as 
regards  the  blossoms,  does  but  poorly  here,  as  Mr.  Hudson 
remarked,  and  is  simply  grown  for  its  useful  and  abundant  pollen. 
(  berries,  in  another  house  in  this  same  I’ange,  were  just  bursting 
their  buds,  but  promised  a  bountiful  crop  from  the  well-ripened 
V  ood,  thickly  set  with  buds.  The  majority  are  in  pots,  but  a 
few  (Bigarreau  de  Schrecken)  are  in  borders  on  either  side.  The 
pot  varieties  include  Empress  Eugenie,  Governor  Wood,  Belle 
d’Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Bigarreau,  and  May  Duke.  In  a 
lean-to  close  by  we  saw  a  veiy  fine  tree  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine, 
every  branch  finely  set.  It  has  borne  good  crops  for  years,  and 
last  year  one  of  its  largest  fruit  measured  13in  in  circumference 
and  was  one  of  a  crop  of  about  250.  In  a  latter  vinery  (also  a 
lean-to)  fine  canes  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Lady  Downe’s,  and 
Madresfield  Court  Vines  were  breaking  well,  and  as  they  have 
lately  been  planted  in  a  newlj  constructed  outside  border,  good 
■  crops  may  be  anticipated  for  years  to  come.  The  fine  wood  on 
some  young  canes  in  an  adjoining  house  were  worthy  object 
lessons  of  the  wise  practice  of  closely  rubbing  out  all  laterals 
throughout  period  of  growth,  which  has  here  yielded  last  year’s 
wood  fin  in  diameter.  As  there  are  on  the  establishment  about 
500  pots  of  Figs  and  1,000  pots  of  stone  fruit  trees,  it  can  be 
well  credited  that  there  was  much  to  learn  on  this  phase  of 
culture  from  a  visit. 

Amongst  other  things  of  interest  in  the  houses  were  Camellias 
in  full  bloom ;  Melons,  specimen  Pelargoniums,  and  Fuchsias ; 
besides  some  fine  pots  of  Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  the  sport 
from  Lorraine  Begonia,  Mrs.  LeoiDold  de  Rothschild,  which  were 
just  finishing  flowering.  The  Javanico-jasminiflorum  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Monarch  and  R.  luteo-roseum  were  doing  well  in  same 
house  ;  and  R.  Cloth  of  Gold,  that  great  favourite  for  its  delicate 
colour,  was  also  a  featui’e.  Vanda  Sanderiana  and  Begonias 
Corallina  and  President  Carnot  were  represented  in  the  stove 
by  fine  specimens.  Dracsenas  and  Crotons  were  clean,  the  latter 
being  under  the  process  of  stem  rooting.  Laurya  campanulata,  an 
interesting  plant  belonging  to  the  N.O.  Liliaceee,  and  much 
resembling  the  Aspidistras,  was  also  flowering  here,  the  spike 
being  produced,  as  it  were,  directly  out  of  the  ground  at  the  base 
of  leaves.  The  petals  are  white  with  a  black  disc;  the  fruit  is 
eventually  a  blue  berry.  This  plant  was  imported  directly  by 
Mr.  Hudson. 

In  a  specially  constructed  water  pit  we  saw  the  Nelumbiums, 
or  Water  Beans,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  Later  in 
the  season  they  occupy  one  of  the  fruit  houses,  and  attain  heights 
of  at  least  6ft.  The  Banana  (Musa  Cavendish!)  was  fruiting  on 
nice  dwarf  trees,  and  yearly  a  good  supply  of  this  wholesome  fruit 
is  provided  from  a  collection  of  these  plants. 

In  a  disused  wine  cellar,  _  lighted  by  electric  light,  are  Mush¬ 
room  beds  in  constant  bearing,  and  we  saw  all  stages  of  the 
cultivation,  from  the  manure  in  heaps  ready  for  making  into  beds 
to  the  beds  in  actual  bearing.  Before  leaving  we  viewed  the 
Japanese  garden,  which  was  constructed  just  a  year  ago,  and 
in  which  hardy  Bamboos  (in  one  case  forming  quite  an  avenue), 
with  Palms  and  many  very  choice  plants,  are  now  flourishing. 
Lilies,  Monbretias,  Water  Lilies,  in  the  miniature  ponds  and 
streams,  are  splendid  features  here  in  summer.  The  large 
JBamboos  forming  a  bridge  in  this  Japanese  garden  were  grown 
at  Syon  House.  With  this  last  item  our  tour  ended,  and  we  left 
the  gardens  carrying  away  exceedingly  pleasant  memories. 
— C.  H.  Buck. 


Flowers  from  the  Parks. 

In  the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  on  February  20,  Mr.  Scott 
Gibson  resuscitated  Ids  well-worn  insinuation  against  Mr.  Cleland 
as  to  his  having  got  flowers  and  plants  from  the  public  parks  for 
concerts  and  churches  with  which  he  was  connected.  Bailie 
Bilsland,  convener  of  the  Parks  Committee,  said  he  knew  of  no 
such  thing,  and  stated  that  the  committee  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cleland  for  a  valuable  case  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Cleland  made  an 
emphatic  demal  that  he  had  ever  got  flowers  or  plants  from  the 
parks  for  private  or  personal  purposes. 

Orchard  Planting. 

One  result  of  the  present  shortage  of  English  fruit  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  avowed  intention  in  many  quarters  of  a  very  large 
extension  of  Apple  and  Pear  tree  planting.  On  every  hand  we 
hear  of  the  scarcity  of  planting  stock,  nurserymen  being  at  their 
wit’s  end  to  supply  a  demand  which  is  not  yet  over.  Those 
growers,  says  the  “  Fruit  Grower,”  whose  land  is  in  condition, 
will  still  be  in  time  to  continue  their  planting  operations,  and  we 
believe  that  a  distinct  development  in  fruit-tree  culture  will  date 
from  1901.  It  was  the  first  year  of  a  new  century,  and  of  a  new 
reign,  and  if  it  also  proves  the  first  year  of  an  intelligent  develop¬ 
ment  in  fruit-tree  culture  it  will  be  a  year  to  be  remembered. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  luesday,  March  25,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“The  Defences  of  Plants”  will  be  given  by  Professor  Carr  at 
3  p.m.  *  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Mai'ch  11,  fifty  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  Lord  Hillingdon,  Lady  Millais, 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Major  H.  A.  Cummins,  Major  L.  H. 
Prioleau,  and  Captain  W.  0.  Cantley,  making  a  total  of  305 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  At  the 

Narcissus  Committee,  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  a  discussion  will 
take  place  on  the  Daffodil  fly,  Merodon  equestris. 

Horticultural  Club. 

A  delightful  evening  was  spent  at  the  Club  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  occasion  of  the  monthly  dinner.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
vice-chairman,  H.  J.  A^eitch,  Esq.  Amongst  those  present  were 
the  Revs.  W.  AVilks  and  F.  R.  Burn, side,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  G. 
Monro,  G.  Paul,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Assbee,  J.  AA’^alker,  Amos 
Perry,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  P.  R.  Barr,  R.  W.  AVallace,  H.  E.  Moly- 
neux,  R.  Sydenham,  Shoults,  J.  Hudson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  H. 
Pinches,  and  E.  T.  Cook.  After  dinner  a  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Peai’son,  whose  subject  was  “  Bird  Life  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Horticulture,”  a  bright  and  interesting  paper.  A  vote  of 
sympathy  was  passed  with  Mrs.  Selfe-Leonard  in  her  recent  sad 
bereavement.  Dr.  Henry  will  be  the  guest  of  the  club  at  the 
next  monthly  dinner  on  April  8th. 

Planting  Apples  and  Pears. 

When  dry,  cold,  and,  perhaps,  windy  weather  has  sufficiently 
dried  the  surface  of  the  soil  prepared  for  spring  planting  fruit 
trees,  the  trees  or  bushes  may  be  planted.  ’  They  must  not  be 
exposed  to  the  drying  influences  of  the  weather,  so  that  the  roots 
are  parched  and  withered  by  lying  about.  Immediately  the 
trees  come  te  hand  lay  them  in  by  the  roots  in  moist  soil  until 
a  suitable  time  arrives  to  plant  them.  At  the  required  distances 
for  planting  take  out  wide  and  shallow  holes.  Place  in  the  trees, 
first  pruning  smoothly  any  damaged  roots,  and  lay  the  latter  out 
in  layers  to  their  full  extent,  covering  each  layer  with  some 
prepared  loamy  soil  mixed  with  wood  ashes,  and  make  firm.  TMl 
standards  must  be  staked  firmly  at  the  time  of  planting,  as  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  by  wind  is  fatal  to  the  trees  becomi^ 
quickly  established.  Wall  trees  planted  now  ought  not  to  be 
secured  permanently  in  position  at  onoe,  but  when  the  soil  ^d 
roots  have  settled  well  into  position  so  that  there  is  no  further 
sinking. — S.  D. 
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Karly  Irises. 

From  Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  Ave 
received  a  delightful  bunch  of  Iris  reticulata  major  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  No  flowers  are  more  beautiful  at  tbis  early  season 
of  the  year.  When  once  established  in  suitable  soil  these  Irises 
grow  luxuriantly. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

From  the  10th  to  the  17th  inst.  has  been  a  week  of  very  fine 
weather  for  the  season.  Clear  and  dullish  days  have  alternated, 
and  on  three  mornings  frost  of  one,  tAvo,  or  three  degrees  Avas 
registered.  Occasionally  cold  N.W.  Avind  has  prevailed,  but 
generally  Avesterly  Avind  and  drizzly  shoAvers  have  pleasantly 
Amired  the  day,  Avith  noAv  and  then  heavier  rain  during  the  night. 
- — ^B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Appointments. 

i\lr.  Frank  L.  FollAvell,  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years  fore¬ 
man  in  the  gardens  at  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  as  gardener  to 
Chas.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Shockeinvick  House,  Bath,  entered 
upon  his  duties  February  10.  *  *  Mr.  A.  Shadbolt,  for  the 

last  three  and  a  half  years  general  foreman  at  Bessborough,  Co. 
Kilkenny,  and  formerlv  at  Hatfield  and  Mentmore,  as  head 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  Blackmoor  House,  Petersfield, 
Hants. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College 

The  report  of  the  Horticultural  College  at  SAA^anley  shows  tha^ 
last  year  Avas  a  year  of  marked  improA'ement  in  its  general  opera¬ 
tions.  A  iieAV  range  of  substantially  built  glass  houses  Avas  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  botanical  garden  and  students’  plots  Avere 
considerably  enlarged.  By  these  alterations  students  can  noAv 
continue  a  second  year  at  market  garden  Avork,  and  thus  more 
fully  complete  the  course.  When  funds  admit,  further  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  attempted,  especially  in  connection  with  the  library 
and  laboratory  accommodation. 

Very  Early  Potatoes, 

A  much-respected  con'espondent  sends  us  the  following  cutting 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  :  “  The  6th  of  March 

is  usually  considered  an  early  date  for  planting  Potatoes  in  this 
part  of  Meath.  Sauntering  along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  I  descried 
in  the  adjoining  hollow  a  tenant  farmer  and  family  busily 
engaged  in  spade  laboui’.  Quickening  my  pace,  I  descended  to 
vieAv  the  good  Avork  and  compliment  the  itndustrious.  With 
visions  of  Potato  boxes  filled  with  sprouted  tubert,  I  realised 
the  great  benefit  of  the  leaflets  distributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Suddenly  I  stopped,  and  retraced  my  steps  to  think 
of  other  things.  My  congratulations  have  not  reached  the 
Avorkers.  They  Avere  digging  last  year’s  Potato  crop. — Obseeahek.” 

A  Unique  Collection  of  Butterflies. 

South  Kensington  Museum  Avill  shortly  be  enriched  by  the 
addition  to  its  treasures  of  the  finest  collelction  of  butterflies 
and  moths  in  the  AA’orld.  Lord  Walsingham,  aaAio  is  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum,  reports  the  “  Daily  Mail,”  has  made  over  to 
the  nation  his  magnificent  assortment  of  microlepidoptera,  Avhich 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  acquiring  from 
every  country  under  the  sun.  At  present  the  collection,  which 
contains  more  than  200,000  specimens,  is  encased  at  Merton  Hall, 
Lord  Walsingham’s  Norfolk  seat,  but  as  soon  as  possible  it  AAdll 
be  placed  in  its  neAV  abode,  where  it  will  entirely  transform  tha 
appearance  of  the  insect  section,  to  which  butterflies  and  moths 
at  present  contribute  but  scantily.  The  Walsingham  collection  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but  also  the  most  important,  in  a  historical 
sense,  in  existence.  It  includes  amongst  others  the  famous 
Zeller  collection,  .and  also  those  formed  by  Hofmann  and 
Christoph,  so  that  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  The  specimens  embrace  many  of  the  originals 
selected  as  standard  types  by  A’arious  authorities  Avho  have  AA'ritten 
on  the  subject.  Lord  Walsingham  liimself  has  issued  numerous 
monographs  and  papers  on  this  his  favourite  study  and  pursuit. 
The  importance  of  the  gift  to  the  natural  history  student  is 
obvious.  He  Avill  be  able  to  folloAv  all  the  recognised  text-books 
on  lepidoptera  by  reference  to  the  actual  specimens,  in  many 
cases,  from  AA'hich  the  authorities  made  their  observations  and 
deductions,  AAhile  the  ordinary  visitor  aaTII  be  charmed  by  the 
almost  countless  varieties  of  beautiful  form  and  colour  Avhich  the 
collection  comprises.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  Avhereat  in 
the  museum  the  collection  shall  be  placed.  The  room  in  AA’hich 
the  present  specimens  repose  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  reception 
of  such  a  large  addition. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixt.y-third  anniversary  festival  of  the  aboAm  Avill  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  London,  on  May  28,  Avhen  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  has  Lindly  consented  to  preside. 

Gardening  Scholarship. 

A  scholarship  at  the  County  School  of  Horticulture,  Pymmes 
Pai’k,  Edmonton,  of  the  A’alue  of  £25  for  one  year,  and  renewable 
for  a  second  year,  ha.s  been  aAA’arded  to  Leonard  M.  Young,  of 
51,  Leicester  Road,  East  Finchley,  N. 

Royal  Parks  and  Gardens. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  AVorks  has  promoted  Major  W’illiam 
Clive  Husse.y,  late  Royal  Engineers,  as.sistant  bailiff  of  the  Royal 
Parks  and  Gardens,  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Moreton  John 
Wheatley,  C.B.,  late  Royal  Engineers,  Avho  has  retired  on  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  limit. 

Solitaires  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

In  “  Meehans’  Monthly  ”  for  March  the  writer  of  an  article- 
on  a  feature  of  landscape  gardening  uses  a  neAA’  expression  to- 
describe  specimen  trees.  He  calls  them  “  solitaires.”  This  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  AA’ord  seems  so  appropriate  for  a  perfectly  formed 
solitary  tree  in  a  landscape  setting  that  it  might  well  receiA'e 
general  adoption. 

Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  annual  examination  in  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  Avill  be  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  23.  Intending  candidates  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  as  early  as  possible.  A  stamped  and  directed  enve¬ 
lope  must  be  enclosed  Avith  all  communications  requiring  a  reply. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana. 

The  Hardenbergias  are  reputedly  free-groAving,  or  free- 
floAvering  climbers.  For  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
or  for  a  pillar  in  the  same,  they  are  frequently  in  demand.  The 
species  Ave  figure  on  page  253  is  a  very  handsome  member  and  a 
vigorous  groAver.  The  pendulous  racemes  are  brilliant  blue.  Any 
good  greenhouse  border  Avill  suit  this  plant,  the  culture  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  Kennedyas.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
keep  the  foliage  clear  of  insects,  particularly  mealey  bug.  Little 
pruning  is  requisite  except  to  remove  the  old  bare  or  weakly 
shoots. 

Agricultural  Co-operation. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  at  WarAvick  Castle  on 
May  1  next  to  provide  an  opiDortunity :  (1)  For  those  directly 
engaged  in  any  other  lighter  branches  of  agriculture  or  rural 
industries  to  make  known  their  Avork ;  (2)  For  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Avelfare  of  our  country 
districts  to  learn  what  is  being  done  to  stay  the  rural  depopula¬ 
tion ;  (3)  For  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathetic  sugges¬ 
tions  betAveen  those  engaged  in  allied  industries ;  (4)  For  those 
Avho  need  teachers  or  trained  workers  to  meet  those  who  are  fully 
trained  and  capable  of  teaching  others ;  (5)  For  the  binding  of  all 
these  in  one  strong  organisation  for  co-operation  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  It  is  therefore  hoped  any  Avho  are  interested  in  the  objecta 
for  Avhich  the  conference  is  called,  and  aaTio  Avish  to  learn  fuller 
details  of  the  programme  of  the  discussion,  as  also  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  to  be  offered  for  the  occasion,  Avill  AA-rite  for  particulars  to^ 
the  W'arden,  Lady  WarAvick  Hostel,  Reading,  or  to  Lady 
Warwick. 

Scilly  FloAwer  Trade  :  Record  Export. 

The  quantity  of  flowers  exported  from  Scilly  on  March  11 
eclipses  all  previous  records.  One  steamer  Avas  found  unable  to 
carrj’  them,  and  two  vessels  left  for  Penzance  laden  Avith  48  tons 
of  Narcissus  and  Daffodils.  This  is  7  tons  more  than  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  Aveek  before,  which  aaes  the  preA’ious  record  export 
from  the  islands.  All  Scilly  has  been  Avorking  at  high  pi-essure 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  fine  A\  eather  but  Avithout  success. 
The  floAvers  come  out  in  such  quantities  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cope  with  them.  The  schools  are  closed,  and  the  children  have 
been  “  commandeered  ”  for  the  Avork,  but  still  the  floAvers  cannot 
all  be  gathered.  One  large  groAver  sent  upAA’ards  of  1,000  boxes. 
Each  box  holds  about  500  market  bunches.  This  is  the  output 
since  Saturday  of  a  farm  not  much  larger  than  a  fair-sized  Englislx 
field.  If  the  Aveather  keeps  as  at  present  thousands  of  floAvers 
Avill  most  likely  be  left  to  rot  in  the  fields,  for  prices  are  bad  and 
men  cannot  keep  working  day  and  night.  We  may  observe  that 
these  Scilly  floAvers  do  not  last  long  when  brought  from  the- 
retailers. 
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Hardy  Flowers. 


While  we  delight  in  the  search  for  novelties  among  the  hardy 
flowers,  it  does  not  do  to  neglect  those  which  have  inhabited 
British  gardens  for  many  long  years,  and  have  given 
pleasure  to  many  generations  of  kindred  tastes  to  ours.  One 
likes  to  think  of  the  gentle  women  and  the  thoughtful  men  who 
have  looked  upon  these  old  flowers  with  like  pleasure  to  ours, 
and  an  old  flower  has  thus  attractions  greater  often  than  its  mere 
intrinsic  value  would  bestow.  Among  the  old  flowers  which  have 
found  a  home  in  our  British  gardens  is  Clematis  integrifolia,  a 
very  distinct  hardy  plant  of  non-climbing  habit,  and  one  which 


climb.  The  leaves  are  a  pretty  green,  and  the  flowers  are  rather 
bell-like  in  form,  with  a  “  boss  ”  of  white  seed  plumes  in  the 
centre  of  the  deep  blue  flowers.  There  is  a  scarce  white  form. 
The  root-stock  is  very  hard,  and  not  easily  divisible,  except  by 
lifting  the  plant  and  cutting  through  with  a  spade.  This  rough 
treatment  appears  to  injure  the  plant  little,  except  that  it  is  not 
over-fond  of  removal,  and  may  be  dwarf er  for  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards.  Any  soil  will  grow  it,  and  it  thrives  well  in  sun  or  partial 
shade.  We  have  really  no  plant  like  it  in  summer  when  it  blooms. 

This  note  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as  it  seems  as  if  this 
flower  had  a  future  before  it  as  one  of  the  parents  of  a  class  of 
non-climbing  Clematises  which  should  be  most  valuable  in  the 
borders.  This  season  seeds  of  C.  integrifolia  hybrids  are  being 
offered,  which  are  said  to  give  plants  of  practically  all  the  colours 


generally  excites  the  interest  and  admiration  of  those  who  have 
not  seen  it  before.  Nay,  it  frequently  does  more,  for  a  wish  to 
possess  it  usually  follows — a  wish  we  who  grow  it  cannot  always 
satisfy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  plant  which  is  readily  divided 
at  any  time.  It  was  known-  in  our  gardens  as  long  ago  as  1596, 
and  survived  in  many  old  gardens  by  dint  of  its  hardiness,  the 
wave  of  neglect  which  swept  away  so  many  good  old  flow-ers. 

Maund  figured  it  in  his  “  Botanic  Garden,”  but  in  saying  that 
it  grew  2ft  high  he  was  below  the  mark,  as  it  grows  considerably 
taller,  and  even  in  a  light  border  here  grows  to  4ft  or  so,  and 
I  have  seen  it  from  4ft  to  nearly  6ft  high  in  stronger  soils.  It  is 
strictly  of  herbaceous  habit,  so  far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes, 
which  is  not  a  limited  one,  and  requires  support  against  wind, 
although  naturally  an  erect  grower  without  any  tendency  to 


in  the  genus.  The  prospect  is  an  attractive  one;  but  it  is 
increased  by  hearing  that  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son  have  also 
engaged  in  hybridising  this  species  with  the  Jackmanni  section, 
and  that  they  are  hopeful  of  success.  C.  integrifolia  is  so  easily 
grown  that  a  race  like  it,  but  with  larger  flowers,  would  be  ot 
great  value  in  any  garden. 

Kitaibelia  Lindemuthl. 

'  Plants  with  variegated  leaves  require  to  be  used  with  co’i" 
siderable  discretion  and  caution  in  the  border,  but  that  they  have 
a  part  to  bear  in  the  decoration  of  the  garden  only  a  few  will 
deny.  Although  I  know  not  this  plant  yet  from  practical 
experience,  it  seems  to  be  a  novelty  of  considerable  interest,  and 
one  of  which  readers  of  the  Journal  may  like  to  know.  Its 
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interest  is  increased  by  its  origin,  wliicli  gives  it  tbe  character 
of  being  one  of  the  few  graft-hybrids  we  grow  in  our  gardens.  It 
proceeded  from  grafting  Kitaibelia  vitifolia  upon  Abutilon 
Thompsoni,  with  the  result  that  the  graft-hybrid  has  its  leaves 
prettily  marbled  with  yellowish  white,  and  yellow  along  with 
green,  having  apparently  taken  this  feature  from  the  well-known 
Abutilon.  Kitaibelia  vitifolia  is  a  little-grown  Slavonian  plant, 
growing  from  Oft  to  8ft  high,  and  having  vine-shaped  leaves  and 
white  or  rose  floAvers.  Kitaibelia  Lindemuthi,  which  has  been 
named  in  honour  of  its  raiser,  Mr.  H.  Lindemuth,  of  Berlin,  is 
said  to  grow  from  6ft  to  Oft  high,  and  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  An 
illustration  before  me  represents  an  effective  plant,  Avhich  might 
be  of  service  in  the  garden.  I  hope  to  give  it  a  trial  this  season. 

Primula  marginata. 

Among  the  chaos  of  Primula  names  and  contradictory  autho¬ 
rities,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  few  whose  recognised  cognomens 
.seem  undoubted,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  easily  grown- — 
not  a  characteristic  of  all  the  Primula  species.  But  for  the  risk 
of  confusion  with  P.  Auricula,  var.  marginata,  a  totally  different 
plant,  those  who  order  P.  marginata  from  a  nurseryman  are  either 
sure  to  get  it  or  else  the  vendor  is  ignorant  of  the  plants  he  sells. 
It  is  a  remarkably  handsome  and  distinct  little  plant,  whose 
small  flowers  (although  larger  than  those  of  many  of  the  species) 
are  produced  so  plentifully  as  to  make  up  for  their  want  of 
dimensions.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  if  we  ought  to  admire  it  princi¬ 
pally  for  its  blooms,  for  its  leaves  are  so  pretty  with  their 
delightfully  silvered  margins  that  they  look  charming  at  any  time. 
The  pretty  violet-purple  flowers  are,  of  course,  always  welcome 
when  they  come  at  their  wonted  season— in  spring.  It  is  such  a 
regular  bloomer,  when  in  a  suitable  place,  that  it  has  many  claims 
upon  us. 

The  flowers  vary  in  colour  and  size.  Major,  grandiflora,  and 
Dr.  Douglas’  varieties  are  all  good,  but  I  find  that  most  people 
prefer  the  bluest  of  the  set,  one  called  cserulea,  which  is  very 
pleasing,  and  quite  blue  in  its  tints.  Those  who  think  a  blue 
Primrose  unnatural  will  find  in  this  form  of  this  wilding  of  the 
Continent  a  proof  that  the  colour  seems  present  in  the  family  in 
a  wild  state,  as  well  as  when  introduced  through  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson’s  perseverance.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  this  Primula 
species  that  it  is  easy  to  grow,  and  that  its  habit  is  such  that  it 
does  not  requii-e  either  the  glass  protection  in  winter  needed  by 
some  of  the  species  or  the  annual  replanting  of  others.  It 
naturally  grows  with  its  stems  above  the  soil,  so  that  it  will  not 
suffer  if  not  top-dressed  or  replanted  for  several  years.  It  is 
thus  a  good  rockwork  plant  for  positions  Avhere  these  cultural 
details  cannot  well  be  attended  to.  It  makes  offsets  pretty 
freely  also,  and  thus  the  pretty  little  Primula  marginata  is  one  of 
the  species  most  to  be  prized  in  our  gardens. — S.  Arnott. 

- - 

Culinary  Vegetables. 

Young  Carrots. 

In  the  spring,  or,  rather,  at  the  present  season,  the  time- 
honoured  manure  bed  is  requisitioned  for  the  forced  growth 
of  Carrots,  to  replace  those  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  during 
the  winter,  and  which,  by  that  time,  will  be  getting  old  and 
indigestible.  There  is  nothing  unusual,  it  is  true,  in  the  frame 
growth  of  Carrots ;  but  what  I  intended  to  bring  forward  was  the 
small  tender  root  obtainable  without  forcing  or  frame  protection 
in  the  open  ground  all  winter  from  sowings  made  in  autumn — 
August  and  September.  The  custom  obtains  such  a  strong  hold 
on  the  garden  routine  to  sow  for  an  early  crop  outdoors,  and  then 
for  winter,  or  main  crop,  to  put  a  lot  of  ground  into  occupation 
with,  it  may  be  intermediate,  or  other  of  the  bigger-rooted 
Carrot.  There  is  certainly  a  necessity  in  making  due  preparation 
for  these  roots  in  a  proportion  to  their  demand,  but  I  have  my¬ 
self  lost  touch  somewhat  with  the  practice  of  sowing  a  large 
breadth  in  spring,  and  making  these  do  for  so  many  mqnths.  In 
the  interchange  of  cropping  throughout  the  summer,  there  often 
occur  vacant  plots  that  can  be  put  to  use  for  Carrots  after  they 
have  borne  an  earlier  summer  crop.  When  a  sowing  is  at  once 
made  at  the  end  of  summer  on  ground  cleared  of  Potatoes, 
Cauliflowers,  or  such  like,  and  free  from  weeds,  small,  delicately 
flavoured  roots  are  available  in  the  winter,  much  more  edible  in 
flesh,  and  much  more  appreciated  than  the  coarser  root  for  use 
as  a  vegetable.  For  the  purpose  of  flavouring,  which  is  the  fate 
of  Carrots  generally,  the  larger  varieties  and  earlier  sown  beds 
afford  the  right  material.  It  is  a  custom  with  some  gardeners  to 
make  this  late  summer  sowing  a  portion  of  the  routine,  and  it 
may  be  done  by  many  others  as  an  augment  to  the  general  crop, 
and  to  afford,  too,  a  change  of  the  kitchen  “  stock.”  Some  gar¬ 
deners  take  a  great  pride  in  the  growth  of  fine  shapely  Carrots, 
but  when  one  thinks  of  their  destination,  and  the  commonplace 
appreciation  placed  on  them  when,  in  their  final  state,  they  help 
to  fill  the  “stock  pot,”  there  does  not  seem  much,  after  all.  to 
give  rise  to  such  ambitions. — W  G. 


Onions. 

Oil  wet  and  heavy  soil  it  may  liave  been  impracticable  to  have 
sown  the  Onion  crop.  If  a  sufficient  dry  surface  is  now  available 
break  up  the  surface  and  remove  all  rough  material.  Level  and 
work  into  a  fine  tilth,  then  sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
12in  apart.  Where  Onion  seed  has  been  sown  in  boxes  the 
seedlings  will  now  be  growing.  They  should  be  afforded  a  light 
and  airy  position  in  a  cool  house  or  frame.  Plant  out  the  autumn 
sown  Onions  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Gin  being  allowed  between  the 
plants.  Select  a  piece  of  rich  ground.  Plant  with  the  roots 
straight  down,  but  do  not  bury  the  bulbous  parts  too  deeply. — 
G.,R.  S. 

Tomatoes. 

As  seedlings  become  strong  enough  pot  them  off  singly  or  place 
round  the  edges  of  pots  to  strengthen.  Move  established  plants 
in  small  pots  to  larger  before  they  become  root-bound.  Give  all 
the  lightest  possible  positions,  with  a,  free  circulation  of  air  and 
sufficient  heat  to  induce  free  grotvth.  For  heated  houses  the 
strongest  plants  must  be  planted  out  in  borders  or  in  pots.  Con¬ 
fine  each  to  one  stem.  If  grown  in  pots  make  the  soil  very  firm 
round  the  balls,  and  leave  plenty  of  room  for  future  to])-dressings 
of  rich  soil,  commencing  when  the  plants  begin  to  fruit.  For 
borders  little  soil  should  be  allowed  to  commence  with.  Additions 
can  always  be  made  with  advantage  to  their  progress  in  growth 
and  fruiting.- — S.  G. 

Planting  Potatoes. 

As  opportunity  permits,  all  the  second  earlies  and  main  crop 
Potatoes  may  now  be  planted.  In  light,  fertile,  pulverised  soil 
draw  the  drills  4in  to  Gin  deep,  and  place  the  sets  along  the 
bottom  at  not  less  than  a  foot  apart,  having  the  drills  2ft  asunder 
for  varieties  that  do  not  make  much  top.  Those  of  medium  strength 
require  2ft  Gim,  w'hile  the  very  strong-haulm ed  late  sorts  must 
have  3ft.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  majority 
of  varieties  in  rows  at  the  maximum  distance  between,  so  that 
winter  greens  can  be  planted  conveniently  and  occupy  the  ground 
after  the  Potatoes  are  dug.— P. 

Crossing  Among  Peas. 

A  correspondent  to  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  writes :  “  I  know 
little  about  botany,  and  am  therefore  uncertain  whether 
the  following  occurrence  is  rare  or  common.  To  me  it  seems 
unusual.  Last  summer  the  oAner  of  a  certain  garden  in  Surrey 
grew  a  large  number  of  Sweet  Peas.  In  one  case  they  were  near 
to  the  place  in  which  he  grew  his  edible  Peas.  When  the  Sweet 
Peas  benan  to  produce  pods  these  were  found  to  be  unusually 
large,  and  on  being  opened  were  seen  to  contain  peas  which  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  edible.  When  the  pods  had  ripened  and  the 
seeds  were  collected  they  proved  to  be  almost  twice  the  size  of 
Sweet  Pea  seeds,  and  of  a  clirty  yellow  colour.  Presumably  there 
had  been  cross-fertilisation.” 

Green  Mint. 

New  Potatoes  have  their  flavour  accentuated  by  the  use  of 
Mint  in  their  cooking,  which  in  spring,  or,  rather,  the  summer, 
becomes  an  everyday  necessity,  but  in  the  early  days  of  January, 
when  these  Potatoes  were  raised  from  their  state  of  rest,  the 
thought  of  Mint  suggested  itself  without  premeditation,  and 
search  was  made  for  green  leaves  with,  it  must  be  said,  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  with  the  happy  result  of  finding  the  unexpected.  It  is 
often  a  custom  to  force  Mint  for  early  winter  use,  but  only  when 
the  demands  of  the  kitchen  require  it.  That  Nature  should 
have  been  so  accommodating  at  so  inopportune  a  time  is  deserving 
of  acknowledgment;  but  so  it  waS,  sufficient  green  tips  were 
forthcoming  from  the  outdoor  bed  to  give  the  desired  flavour  to 
the  dish.  With  such  alternative  weather  as  that  experienced 
during  the  past  autumn  and  winter,  it  was  not  a  little  surprising 
that  green  growing  tops  should  have  been  available  at  mid¬ 
winter. — W.  S. 


Fruit  in  California. 

From  10  to  15  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit  products  are  yearly 
shipped  from  Southern  California,  a  country  which  was  in  many 
places  almost  a  desert  until  water  was  applied  to  it  from  its 
nuinerous  streams.  There  are  still  large  tracts  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River,  observes  “  American  Gardening,”  amounting  to 
millions  of  acres,  which  are  awaiting  development  through  the 
application  of  water.  In  time  these  lands  will  he  the  homes  of 
large  populations  adding  their  share  to  the  business  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  when  the  rivers  which  run  through  them 
are  used  to  make  the  land  fit  for  agriculture  and  life.  Many  of 
these  streams  are  now  being  studied  bv  the  hydrographers  of  the 
IJ.S.  Geological  Survey,  as  a  part  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  facts  concerning  their  flow  and  high  and 
low  water  conditions  are  being  collected,  which  will  be  needed  as 
demands  are  made  upon  their  waters  for  the  development  of  the 
adjacent  lands.  These  are  hints  for  our  South  African  colonists. 
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I  suppose  that,  after  all,  it  is  immaterial  who  was  the  raiser 
of  this  variety,  about  which  comments  have  appeared  recently 
in  the  Journal,  from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Weeks.  Until  now, 
Mr,  H.  Weeks  has  not  publicly  claimed  it  as  one  of  his  seedlings. 
I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  statement  which  he  makes  on 
page  210,  but  in  defence  to  my  previous  letter,  I  may  say  that 
I  know  of  a  gardener  who,  in  as  explicit  terms  as  those  of  Mr. 
Weeks,  does  claim  to  have  raised  the  variety  from  seed  imported 
from  Japan  in  1894,  and  he  still  sticks  to  this  statement.  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Weeks  is  justified  in  hinting  that  I  have 
asserted  that  the  variety  in  question  is  a  sport,  of  Mutual  Friend. 
I  have  always  disputed  this  statement.  One  thing  is  remark¬ 
able,  and  that  is  the  number  of  times  Miss  Lily  Mountford 
has  been  sold  before  being  finally  offered  to  the  public.  Can 
Mr.  Gleeson,  who  is  responsible  for  introducing  this  variety, 
throw  any  light  on  the  parentage? — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 


Wrong  Nomenclature. 

Wrong  nomenclature  (p.  243)  is  very  wrong,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  we  are  never  quite  certain  nowadays  when  it  is  wrong! 
Richardia  africana  presents  a  very  glaring  example  of  how  a 
beautiful  plant  may  be  defrauded  for  centuries  of  its  rightful 
designation,  and,  worst  insult  of  all  when  people  know  it  they 
continue  naming  it  improperly.  I  daresay  not  a  few  have 
inquired  why  a  plant  unknown  so  far  north  in  Africa  should  yet 
be  described  as  a  native  of  .Ethiopia ;  and  we  have  to  seek 
the  reason  in  times  when  the  geography  of  the  Dark  Continent 
was  so  little  known  as  to  be  almost  an  indescribable  quantity. 
Parkinson,  explaining  the  reason  as  long  ago  as  1629,  says  plants 
coming  from  south  the  Line  were  called  .iEthiopian ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  singular  that  most  of  the  first  Cape  plants  carried 
that  description.  But  these  are  as  nothing  to  the  plants  that 
are  “  improperly  ”  called  Lilies.  I  find  I  have  a  list  of  about 
seventy  so-called  Lilies,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which  are  now 
known  by  other  names.  Personally  I  have  no  dislike  to  the 
name.  As  one  for  evei’yday  use  what  better  could  we  have,  for 
instance,  than  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Eucharis  Lily  or  Arum  Lily, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  plants  that  have  dropped  the  name,  as,  for 
example,  Agapanthus,  African  Lily  is  much  more  to  my  taste. 
The  wmrd  is  a  delightful  Old  English  one  employed  with  a  very 
wide  meaning,  and  I  for  one  would  not  like  to  see  its  use 
restricted  to  the  genus,  Lilium,  any  more  than  Rose  to  the  true 
Roses. — B. 


A  Fortunate  Gardener. 

We  notice  among  the  munificent  bequests  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Dick,  of  Armathwaite,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow,  that  his 
gardener,  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  has  been  left  the  handsome  sum 
of  £1,000.  Mr.  Dick  was  one  of  our  wealthy  princes  in  the 
great  north-western  metropolis,  and  has  bequeathed,  besides  the 
£5,500  for  household  servants,  the  very  handsome  sum  of 
£100,000  to  his  employes  connected  with  the  firm  of  R.  and  J. 
Dick.  Other  large  bequests  have  been  made  to  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Everyone  will  applaud  the  dis¬ 
interested  motives  of  a  gentleman  so  inclined  to  place  his 
dependents  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  well  as  for  the 
judicious  course  he  took  in  distributing  his  wealth.  That  Mr. 
Dick  was  possessed  of  qualities  that  are  rarely  to  be  discovered 
among  our  men  of  wealth  is  very  evident,  and  that  he  also  had 
a  wider  capacity  for  symjyathising  with  his  fellow  creatures  who 
honestly  served  him,  goes  without  saying.  Such  an  expression 
of  acknowledging  the  services  of  his  workers  at  once  claims  for 
his  memory  the  very  highest  eulo^ums,  and  doubtless  were 
more  of  his  spirit  among  us,  the  strained  relations  unfortunately 
so  common  existing  between  employer  and  servant  would  be  less 
in  evidence.  We  liave  no  desire  to  be  in  the  least  degree  con¬ 
sidered  as  sympathising  with  the  Socialists’  religion,  for  that  is 
what  we  are  inherently  opposed  to.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
say  this  much,  that  whether  the  individual  has  devoted  his  best 
days  to  the  services  of  his  country  or  otherwise,  he  ought  in 
some  measure  be  compensated  in  a  manner  at  least  to  ward  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  when,  alas!  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
do  aught  for  himself.  Long  and  faithful  service  undoubtedly 
deserves  acknowledgment,  and  the  employer  who  wisely  does  so 
is  not  only  doing  his  duty,  but  is  also  the  recipient  of  the  blessings 
of  God  and  man. — D.  C. 


Zinc  Labels. 

I  have  long  found  these  best  in  every  respect,  whether  for 
pots  or  the  border,  I  get  a  thin  sheet  of  that  metal,  paint 
it  over  with  white  paint,  with  a  strong  pair  of  old  scissors  cut 
them  out  the  requisite  shape  and  size,  and  write  the  name  of 
the  plant  boldly,  with  a  black-lead  pencil.  A  single  coat  of 
paint,  when  necessary,  makes  them  as  good  as  new. — Q. 

The  Praise  of  Horticulture.* 

Right  gladly,  Mr.  Editor,  do  I  join  your  veteran  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  brief  and  cheery  letter  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Spring  Number.  After  the  wearisome  three  weeks  of  continuous 
frost,  we  gladly  hail  the  resumption  of  garden  work,  as  each  of 
earth’s  offsprings  coyly  peeps  through  her  teeming  bosom.  Now 
comes  our  opportunity.  We  must  bestir  ourselves,  taking  an 
occa.sioiial  peep  into  our  Journal — if  inexperienced,  for  timely 
enlightenment ;  if  well-informed,  or  expert.s,  for  friendly  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions — a  pantry,  richly  stored,  in  every  corner,  with 
food  necessary  for  the  horticulturist.  For  let  not  the  supercilious 
imagine  that  we  veterans  consist  of  a  sort  of  “  Mutual  Admira^ 
tion  Society  ”  much  given  to  the  doctrinaire  style  1  A  glance 
at  our  Journal  at  once  dispels  the  illusion.  On  the  contrary, 
while  technical  subjects  are  academically  treated,  and  find  ample 
space  for  fullest  discussion,  the  plainest  treatment  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  their  friends  and  foes,  is  observed. 

But  this  brings  me,  like  John  Gilpin,  to  the  middle  of  rny 
letter.  Now,  how  can  I,  Mr.  Editor,  finish  better  than  in 
praise  of  horticulture?  Never,  I  hold,  can  the  subject  be  intro¬ 
duced  too  early  in  the  curriculum  of  the  young.  Nature,  then 
and  always,  is  the  best  governess  ;  indeed,  we  find  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  most  country-bred  children.  I  am  often  aghast  at 
the  questions  my  six  and  eight-year-old  grandchildren  pose  me 
with!  Why,  but  why,  this  or  that  in  wood  or  hedgerow?  Ah! 
the  pity  of  it!  in  the  old-looking,  brick-environed  child  of  our 
populous  towns,  with  just  the  same  natural  instincts,  the  same 
capacity,  if  early  developed,  for  rural  delights.  “A  Primrose 
by  the  river’s  brim,  a  yellow  Primrose  was  to  him,  but  it  was 
nothing  more.” 

Seldom  do  we  find  a  taste  for  horticulture  acquired  in  after 
life;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  with  the  highest  intellects, 
an  almost  omniscient  Shakespeare,  a  Tennyson,  and  even  a 
Wordsworth,  the  Interpreter  of  Nature,  we  see  errors  of  descrip¬ 
tion — “  poetical  licences,”  presumably  1  May  I  prophesy  (always 
safe  for  a  veteran)  we  should  hear  less  and  less  of  country 
clearances  and  grievances,  of  moral  delinquencies, _  such  as  our 
good  Bishops’  Betting  Bill  hopes  to  cure,  as  an  innocent  and 
healthy  taste  for  horticulture  becomes  more  and  more  popu¬ 
larise  ? — ^Herefordshire  Incumbent. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards. 

While  the  pages  of  the  Spring  Number  of  the  Journal  are,  as 
usual,  full  of  interest,  I  greet  with  especial  pleasure  the  portrait 
of  and  the  reaniniscences  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards,  the  “  proof 
reader”  of  the  Journal.  As  an  old  contributor,  I  may  express 
my  peculiar  pleasure  at  seeing  the  presentment  of  one  who  is 
largely  our  creditor  for  the  careful  work  done  in  revising  the 
proofs  of  one’s  articles,  in  w'hich  out-of-the-way  plant  names  often 
occur.  During  the  years  I  have  written  to  the  Journal  I  have 
only  seen  some  two  or  three  of  the  proofs  of  my  articles,  and  I 
have  often  remarked  to  my  friends  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  “  reading  ”  is  done.  Errors  have  been  remarkably  rare,  and 
doubtless  a  good  deal  of  this  was  due  to  the  care  with  which 
Mr.  Edwards  “  read  ”  the  productions.  May  he  be  long  spared 
to  continue  his  work! — S.  Arnott. 

[None  can  know  better  than  the  Editors  the  great  assistance 
they  have  received  in  times  past  from  the  “  old  hands  ”  of  the 
composing  staff  of  the  Journal,  and  especially  from  “  the  doyen 
of  the  chapel.” — Ed.] 

Allow  me  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Edwards  for  the  first-  time  (re  last  issue 
of  the  Journal)  both  as  a  stranger  and  a  respected  old  member  of 
the  staff.  His  life  history,  also,  afforded  me  much  interest  in 
the  perusal. — W.  Gardiner. 


The  Bothy. 

The  subjects  which  will  interest  bothyites  are  not  always 
easily  determinable.  Most  probably  the  doings  in  the  fcocball 
world  at  the  present  time  inter^t  a  considerable  number,  while 
cricket  absorbs  a  lot  of  attention  in  summer.  Ihis  is  on  y 
natural  to  the  active  Englishman  who  is  fond  of  sport,  and  this 
desire  may  be  satisfied  to  a  reasonable  extent  without  causing 
any  great  neglect  of  important  matters  which  call  for  cultiv^ 
tion  as  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  young  gardener  in  his 
battle  of  life  horticulturally.  As  regards  sports  and  pastimes, 

*  This  interesting  letter  was  received  from  onr  old  friend  too  late  for  last  week 
Spring  Number. — Kn.  » 
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these  diversions  are  more  fitted  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
craft.  When  a  man  is  becoming  older  the  responsibilities  of 
his  charofe  become  more  absorbing,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice  to 
his  work  monopolises  a  large  amount  of  his  attention.  To  these 
I  say  football  and  cricket  should  not  be  gods  to  worship,  but 
only  indulged  in  occasionally  as  a  break,  and  not  at  all  unless 
special 'y  fond  of  the  games. 

Gardeners,  as  a  rule,  obtain  plenty  of  exercise,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  that  they  should  seek  for  too  much,  in  a  physical  sense. 
There  are  other  exercises  which  might  be  advantageously  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  these,  which  ought  to  he  of  a  mental  character,  are 
equally  necessary  for  all  who  wish  to  succeed.  Young  men  differ 
in  their  capacities  and  desires  for  following  up  any  particular 
line  of  knowledge,  but  whatever  the  extent  of  that  desire  or 
capacity  is,  there  is  always  room  for  development  and  improve¬ 
ment,  whether  it  be  elementary  or  advanced  knowledge.  I  am 
not  going  to  give  a  list  of  subjects  which  gardeners,  as  a  rule, 
ou.ht  to  have  a  knowledge  of;  but  I  would  impress  upon  young 

meii  to  organise  something  in  tlieir  spare  hours  other 

than  card  playing,  dancing,  or  the  inveterate  practising 

of  .so-called  music.  Legitimate  entertainments  or  recrea¬ 
tions  are  not  for  one  moment  to  be  deprecated,  but 

let  them  only  have  a  fair  share  of  the  young  gardener’s 
va'nable  leisure.  Do  not  always  give  in  to  fancy,  but  cultivate 
the  higher  sentiments.  It  will  be  good  for  health  and  pocket 
and  open  up  possibilities  which  might  be  realised.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  and  means  of  studying  available  now, 
even  if  the  young  gardener  does  not  feel  the  inclination  to  go 
deeply  into  subjects  which  may  be  considered  essential. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  improvement  which  is  open  to  all 
young  gardeners  rvho  live  within  a  reasonable  radius  of  a  large 
town  or  village  is  to  join  a  mutual  improvement  society,  or 
form  one  if  none  exists.  A  large  body  of  young  men  suppoiTing 
such  a  society  could  materially  help  the  executive  to  bring  good 
talent  among  them  whereby  knowdedge  of  exceeding  usefulness 
could  be  diffused  among  them.  The  most  illiterate  would  be 
interested  and  instructed,  and  all  could  gather  something  or 
impart  something  useful  and  acceptable,  Let  a  society  or  body 
of  men  secure  from  the  commencement  a  good  leader  or  secre¬ 
tary,  rally  round  him  and  support  him  in  all  his  efforts  to  benefit 
the  members  as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  surprising  how  enthu¬ 
siasm  grows. 

It  has  been  said  that  horticultural  societies  cannot  exist  for 
long  without  substantial  prizes  for  exhibits  dangle  before  the 
members,  but  during  recent  years — only  two  years,  in  fact — one 
of  the  be.st  and  largest  mutual  improvement  societies  has  sprung 
into  existence  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  a  most  enterprising 
secretary.  The  example  and  enthusiasm  of  such  a  man  is  itself 
an  education  to  the  younger  members  who  attend  the  meetings, 
but  perhaps  take  no  part  in  the  discussions  or  otherwise.  Tire 
work  done  by  the  society  must  be  helping  them,  however,  though 
they  knew  it  not,  and  certainly  they  are  helping  all  with 
•  whom  they  are  in  association  by  being  members.  In  after  years 
these  things  will  bear  fruit ;  therefore,  I  say  to  young  men. 
Combine  for  intellectual  improvement,  and  the  gardening  world 
will  be  richer  and  better  therefrom.^ — Kentish  Cob. 


You  have  the  thanks  of  most  bothyites  for  opening  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  for  a  discussion  on  the  bothy.  We  know  that 
bothies  in  many  cases  are  not  what  they  might  be,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  fault  rests  with  the  gardener.  I  know 
bothies  that  have  been  first  class,  but  for  the  want  of  an  occasional 
spring  cleaning  they  have  become  anything  but  a  credit  to  the 
gardeners  who  have  charge  of  them.  In  a  month  or  so  we  shall 
see  a  staff  of  painters  at  work  on  houses  all  round  the  bothy, 
but  to  get  them  inside  there  is  out  of  the  question.  It  seems  the 
houses  must  be  attended  to,  but  the  bothy  doesn’t  even  get  a 
passing  thought.  The  building  itself  may  not  be  a  very  stylish 
affair ;  but  it  might  be  kept  clean,  for  a  couple  of  men  with 
paint  and  whitewash  can  transform  the  appearance  of  a  bothy 
in  a  few  hours.  The  sleeping  accommodation  is  also  sadly 
neglected.  I  think  that  each  should  at  least  be  provided  with 
a  single  bed,  if  not  the  luxury  of  a  single  room.  Again,  what 
have  we  in  the  way 'of  a  bath?  In  the  majority  of  bothies  a 
bucket  an.sivers  the  purpose,  and  after  a  week  “on  the  wheel,”  with 
the  bathroom  swinging  on  your  arm,  one  makes  tracks  for  the  stove 
tank,  which  I  think  is  the  recognised  winter  bathing  quarters. 
In  summer  you  take  your  “  Brighton”  in  the  vinery  tank.  The 
next  item  on  the  programme,  and  an  important  one,  too,  is  the 
bothy  woman.  A  poor  bothy  and  a  woman  to  match  are  bad, 
but  a  bothy  without  a  woman  is — well,  bad  too.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  myself  lucky,  for,  having  passed  through  the 
bauds  of  eleven,  I  can  lay  claim  to  know  something  about  them; 
but  with  every  fairness  to  the  ladies,  I  have  found  them,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  very  good.  Cooking  seems  the  stumbling 
block  of  many.  Take,  for  instance,  a  dinner,  something  after 
this  style,  and  which  I  have  sat  down  to  more  than  once  ;  Roast 
mutton.  Potatoes,  and  Cauliflower  (boiled  togetherX  and  Sago 
pudding.  You  make  for  the_  mutton,  and  find  it  nearly  half 
cooked,  but  by  going  half  an  inch  deep  all  over,  you  get  enough 
Tto  serve.  Then,  spoon  in  hand,  you  make  a  desperate  plunge  at 


the  Cauliflower,  and  get  a  reminder,  like  opening  the  doors  of  a 
menagerie.  You  look  round  and  find  there  is  a  vacant  chair,  the 
owner  having  done  a  sharp  flank  movement  for  the  back.  When 
he  returns,  looking  very  “choppy,”  he  tells  you  he  doesn  t  want 
any  Cauliflower.  So,  with  a  “  vengeance  is  mine  sort  of 
feeling  about  you,  you  make  for  the  second  and  last  course,  the 
Sago  pudding,  which  is  to  make  up  for  the  other  drawbacks; 
and  wlien  that  Sago  pudding  turns  out  to  be  one  of  pearl 
barley — well,  we  will  pass  over  what  follows. 

One  other  worthy  I  should  like  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  the 
doctor.  hen  being  engaged  by  some,  particular  stress  is  laid 
on  the  free  doctor.  You  wonder  why,  but  you  are  not  kept 
wondering  long.  After  a  few  meals  like  the  above,  you  are  only 
too  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman.  The 
half-holiday  on  Saturday  is  always  appreciated,  and  which,  when 
given,  one  always  works  well  for,  and  pays  back  in  oveiTime 
duty.-  A  Foreman. 

- - 


An  Archway  of  Gourds. 


In  sheltered,  sunny  situations,  ornamental  Cucurbitaceous 
plants,  as  represented  by  varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  and 
C.  maxima  grows  exceedingly  well,  and,  so  far  as  our  voice  and 
pen  can  recommend  these  nlants  for  ornamental  uses  on  arch- 
w’ays,  pergolas,  and  columns,  we  will  do  so  most  heartily.  On 
page  257  we  illustrate  a  Gourd  archway,  from  a  photograph  by 
P.  A.  Molteno,  Esq.,  Parklands,  Shiere,  near  Guildford;  and  our 
correspondent  kindly  sends  a  letter,  which  we  print,  as  follows : 

“I  found  it  difficult  to  get  anything  to  grow  in  the  border  where 
the  Gourds  are  growing,  as  it  was  very  dry  and  sandy.  These 
condit  ons  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Gourds.  I 
made  a  light  trellis,  oft  wide,  6ft  high,  and  64ft  long.  Lengthy 
rods  were  pressed  into  the  earth  on  each  side,  and  bent  over  so 
as  to  form  an  arch,  with  a  connecting  rod  running  along  at  the 
top,  and  a  similar  connecting  rod  on  each  side  at  the  spring 
of  the  arch,  was  all  the  structure  necessary. 

“  The  Gourds  were  raised  in  the  usual  way,  and  planted  out 
at  the  end  of  May.  As  soon  a§  they  began  to  run  they  were 
bound  to  the  trellis,  and  as  the  warmer  weather  came  they 
made  very  rapid  growth,  climbing  freely  up  and  over  the  trellis. 
The  latter  was  soon  covered  with  a  fine  green  foliage,  very 
handsome  i)i  the  largeness  of  the  leaves.  There  were  from  ten 
to  fifteen  different  species  (?).  The  fruits  were  of  many  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colours,  as  salmon,  red,  orange,  variegated,  black 
and  white,  green  and  yellow.  The  whole  formed  a  very  unique 
and  interesting  vista.  Some  of  the  fruits  attained  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size,  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  the  photo¬ 
graph.  There  were  no  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  well- 
drained  sandy  character  of  the  soil  was  no  doubt  the_  key  to 
the  situation.  I  may  say  the  garden  is  situated  on  the  Surrey 
Hills,  about  350ft  above  the  sea  level.” 

Most  of  the  leading  seedsmen  nowadays  are  able  to  supply 
seed  collections  of  Gourds.  In  choosing  a  spot  in  which  to 
grow  these  plants,  look  first  to  shelter  from  violent  winds,  which 
frequently  tear  the  large  leaves  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours;  and, 
secondly,  to  a  good  sunny  spot.  They  are  “  greedy  feeders,” 
and  no  soil  can  be  made  too  rich  for  them..  Some  of  the  common 
names  of  (1)  Gourds,  (2)  Squashes,  and  (3)  Pumpkins  are  as 
follows:  Spanish,  Orange,  Warty-skinned,  Swan’s-egg,  Apple, 
Melon,  Turban,  Grey,  Boulogne,  Miniature,  Bicolor  Pear, 
Brazilian,  Sugar,  Whale,  White  Pear,  Mottled  Pear,  Umbrella, 
Gooseberry,  White-egg,  Citron,  and  Olive.  All  of  the  foregoing 
are  names  of  variet’es  of  Gourds  (C.  Pepo  vars.).  The  best- 
known  Squash  is  ti  'varted  one.  There  are  various  Marrows 
(also  C.  Pepo  vars.)  1  for  mere  ornamental  purposes,  as  the 
Golden,  ItaTan,  Ribbed,  Green-pointed,  and  Warted.  Pumpkins 
(C.  maxima  vars.)  are  represented  by  the  Yellow,  Etampes,  and 
Tours,  &c. 


Points  About  Asparagus  Culture. 


Our  national  taste  in  regard  to  vegetables  seems  to  advance 
— or  at  least  to  become  more  critical — as  time  speeds  on,  for  the 
choicer  kinds  of  vegetables  are  in  greater  demand  than  ever,  and 
Asparagus,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  luxury  for  the 
well-to-do,  is  now  within  the  reach  of  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  This  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  following  of 
up-to-date  methods  of  culture,  Avhich  have  rapidly  displaced  the 
older  and  more  costly  ones.  The  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  are  excellent  times  to  form  beds,  either  by  sowing  seeds  or 
planting  crowns.  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  advance  a  few 
remarks  about  A.sparagus  culture  generally.  It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  splendid  results  may  be  obtained  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  raised  beds  in  all  fairly  good  soils  which 
are  not  stiff  and  wet,  and  last  year  I  .saw  an  extensive  flat  bed 
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giving  fine  results  in  a  deep  stiff  loam,,  wliicli  had  been  well 
worked,  but  no  special  attention  had  been  given  to  provide  extra 
drainage.  For  young  heads  of  ordinary  size  the  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug — or,  better  still,  trenched — and  liberally  manured, 
some  time  before  sowing  or  planting  is  attempted,  i’he  surface 
can  then  be  again  forked  over  during  bright  weather,  which  will 
both  warm  and  dry  the  soil,  as  well  as  bring  it  into  an 
ameliorated  condition.  Those  v  ho  have  good  beds  in  bearing, 
.and  can  afford  to  wait,  should  certainly  sow  seed  in  the  permanent 
positions,  while  those  who  desire  quick  returns  must  necessarily 
plant  two  or  three-year-old  crqwns.  For  private  gardens  I 
prefer  to  mark  out  the  space  into  3ft  beds  with  alleys  2ft  in 
width  b  e- 
tween.  A  line 
should  then  h-' 
stretched 
along  9in  from 
the  edges  of 
the  bed,  hols 
made  with  the 
dibber  3in  in 
depth  and 
loin  a  p  a  r  I , 
and  a  couple 
of  seed  s 
dropped  into 
each  hole. 

When  .sowing 
is  completed 
all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  j,, 
level  the  .sur¬ 
face  roughly 
with  a  rake. 

When  the 
young  seed¬ 
lings  are  Oiii 
in  height  care¬ 
fully  pull  up 
the  w'eaker 
plants,  so  as  to 
leave  those  re- 
tained  loin 
apart  along  the 
rows.  W  oeds 
should,  of 
course,  be  kept 
down  through¬ 
out  the  sum¬ 
mer,  the  hoe 
plied  freely 
between  the 
plants  to 
encourage 
growth,  and 
one  dre.ssing 
of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  given 
in  showery 
weather  in 
June.  When 
the  tops  have 
turned  brown 
the  autumn 


in 
cut 
down, 
away 
and. 


the  m 
c  1  ear 
weeds,, 
if  t  h e 
soil  is  light, 
dress  the  beds 
and  alley.' 
w  i  t  h  w  e  1 1- 
decayed  ma¬ 
il  u  r  e.  O  n 
heavy  soils 
give  a  thin 
coating  of 
rough  strawy 
manure,  this 

to  be  removed  in  spring,  and  well-decayed  manure  with  line  soil 
•  intermixed  substituted  for  it.  In  either  case  the  alley  should 
shortly  after  be  loosened  wdth  a  fork  to  the  depth  of  2in  or  3in. 
Deep  digging  is  almost  as  disa.strous  as  in  the  case  cf  Raspberry 
plantations.  With  good  attention,  strong  growtiis  sliould  be  pro¬ 
duced  the  next  season,  and  during  the  third  ''’ear  cutting  may  be 
•commenced,  but  ought  not  to  be  very  severe  till  the  following 
season.  When  roots  are  planted  the  beds  should  be  marked  out 
as  usual,  and  lines  .stretched  along  where  the  ro  's  are  to  be 
‘formed.  The  soil  can  then  be  thrown  back  from  the  outside  of 
,the  lines  into  the  alleys  and  from  the  inside  into  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  so  as  to  form  two  low  ridges,  on  which  to  set  the  plants 


Gourd  Walk  at.  Parklands,  near  Guildford 


loin  apart.  The  tops  of  these  ridges  must  be  3in  below  the 
ground  line,  .so  that  when  the  soil  is  returned  the  beds  and  alleys 
are  about  the  same  height,  the  whole  being  finished  off  neatly 
with  a  rake.  In  some  market  gardens  single  lines  are  formed 
2ft  or  2.^ft  apart,  and  in  autumn  the  plough  is  run  betwi'eii  to 
mould  the  soil  over  the  roots,  some  of  this  being  again  drawn 
i  \  av  in  spring.  In  many  privat  ’  gardens,  too.  -liu  or  Gin  of  soil 
is  piled  on  the  beds  in  autumn,  the  greater  part  of  which  ls  drawn 
into  the  alley  in  spring.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  waste 
of  labour,  and  the  plan  probably  originated  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  neces.sary  to  afford  some  irrotection  from  frost;  but,  except 
in  .stiff  wet  soils,  the  fro.-.t  never  harms  the  roots  in  an  established 

bed,  and  those 
.  cultivators  who 
.  -  do  not  practise- 

■-v,  moulding  up  or 

A-*.  giving  other 

t  protection  do 

'■  j  not  find  thei  r 
/  '  roots  suffer. 

Some  prefer 
green  Aspai'a- 
gus,  others 
s  t  e  m  s  which 
are  bleached 
almost  ui>  to 
the  point,  and 
when  those  of 
the  latter  type 
are  needed  a 
good  depth  of 
.,oil  ov.-r  th(' 
crowns  ensures 
,  he  desired  r,-- 
.sults;  but  in 
that  case  it  is 
better  to  add 
the  soil  in 
spring  than  in 
a  u  t  u  m  n .  as 
when  the  roots 
are  deeply 
buried  through¬ 
out  the  winter 
their  time  of 
starting  into 
growth  in 
spring  is  de¬ 
layed,  and  the 
majority  of  cul¬ 
tivators  aim  at 
getting  early 
produce.  Wh  n 
the  heads  be  gin 
to  push  through 
the  soil  a  litth- 
nitrate  of  soda 
is  of  immense 
benefit  in 
causing  th  •  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine 
stocks,  pro¬ 
vided  t  h  e 
w  e  a  t  h  er  i  s 
f  a  i  r  1  \'  'va  r  m, 
but  in  cold  sea- 
.sons  it  is  not 
wi.se  to  apply  it 
too  early,  as 
the  nitrate  has 
a  tendency  to 
make  the  soil 
still  colder. 
Light  protect¬ 
ing  material, 
such  as  clean, 
short  strawy 
matter,  or  the 
softer  parts  of 

bracken,  if  applied  when  frosts  prevail,  will  prevent  the  early 
heads  from  being  injured.  When  the  weather  becomes  settled 
■  Ills  can,  cf  course,  1)  -  n-moved.  After  cutting  has  ceased  for  the 
season — which  it’  .should  by  the  end  of  June — strong  growths 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  liquid  and  artificial  manures, 
as  unless  strong  crowns  are  produced  it  is  useless  to  look  for  fine 
heads  the  following  spring.  Strong  growths  are  often  injured 
by  winds  in  summer,  and  to  prevent  such  damage  the  plan  of 
driving  a  few  stakes  into  the  soil  on  either  side  of  the  bed  or  row, 
and  connecting  them  by  a  line  of  string  is  well  worth  practising. 
Sometimes  hosts  of  young  plants  spring  up  from  the  seed  which 
f“ll  frem  the  tops  the  previous  autumn.  The.se  ought  to  be 
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rigorously  removed,  or  the  bed  will  in  time  become  one  mass  of 
small  weak  roots.  Sutton’s  Perfection  and  Connover’s  Colossal 
are  fine  varieties  to  grow  for  ordinary  purposes.  Those  who  wish 
to  grow  something  startling  in  the  shape  of  giant  sticks  should 
try  the  French  Giant,  which,  with  very  high  feeding  give 
wonderful  results.  All  things  considered,  the  Asparagus  is  more 
easily  cultivated  well  than  the  majority  of  vegetables,  and  should, 
therefore,  find  a  place  in  nearly  all  gardens. — H.  D. 

- - 

The  Horticultural  Hall. 

On  Monday  last  we  made  a  special  visit  to  the  position  of  the 
site  selected  and  commended  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  proposed  new  exhibition  hall  and  office.? 
of  the  Society.  It  was  announced  on  page  240  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  last  week  that  the  chosen  site  is  at  the  comer  of 
Bell  Street,  Vincent  Square,  S.W.  We  found  the  place  without 
the  slightest  difliculty,  and  discovered  that  all  that  had  been  said 
in  favour  of  the  site  was  no  elaboration,  and  that  the  place  is,  in 
the  highest  scn.se,  eminently  satisfactory.  The  comer  of  Bell 
Street  proposed  to  be  rented  for  the  hall,  seems  to  be  at  present 
a  goodly  sized  garden  belonging  to  a  villa  standing  alone.  Being 
walled-in,  the  space  cannot  be  seen  from  tlie  .street.  It  is  a  most 
convenient  position,  however,  and  is  exactly  at  the  corner  where 
Bell  Street  meets  Vincent  Square  Road  at  right  angles.  Vincent 
Square,  by  the  way,  is  really  a  10  acre  green  grass  park  or  playing 
field,  used  by  the  boys  of  Westminster  School.  Thus,  right  in 
front,  there  is  ample  freedom  and  a  pleasant  survey.  Bell  Street 
at  present  is  composed  of  low-roofed  houses  and  tenanted  by 
labouring  people,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  highly  respect¬ 
able  even  now,  and  is  yearly  being  remodelled  into  one  wdiere 
handsome  residential  flats,  churches,  and  such  other  buildings 
form  the  composition. 

Fellows  of  the  Society  w’ho  desire  to  see  the  gromid  and  its 
surroundings  before  voting  at  the  meeting  to-morrow,  can  do  so 
by  a  three-minutes’  walk  from  the  present  exhibition  hall  in 
Buckingham  Gate.  Cross  into  Artillery  Row  (which  is  exactly 
opposite  Buckingham  Gate)  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  street  bear 
round  to  the  left  behind  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  where  there 
is  a  wide,  open,  paved  space.  Here  take  the  right  hand  and  cross 
into  Greycoat  Street,  on  the  left,  thi.s  leading  into  Bell  Street, 
at  the  'end  of  which  the  site  lies.  The  whole  distance  is  not 
more  than  400yds. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Fellows  who  support  the  proposed 
new  hall  movement  will  be  forward  at  to-morrow’s  meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hall  at  3  o’clock,  and  that  at  la.st  the  Society  will  sign 
its  intentions  to  take  the  neces.sary  steps  towards  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  edifice  for  its  floral  exhibitions,  its  library,  offices, 
lecture  hall,  and  council  chamber.  £8,000  have  already  been 
promised,  and  at  least  another  £8,000  can  be  expected  by  an 
appeal  to  the  5,500  Fellows,  without  touching  the  standing  funds 
of  the  society  at  all.  The  expenditure  of  £780  a  year  extra  on 
ground  rent  for  the  proposed  hall  is  a  mere  bagatelle  in  face  of 
the  constant  accession  of  Fellows,  and  also  in  view  of  the  likely 
attractions  of  such  a  hall. 


We  herewith  print  that  part  of  the  New  Hall  Committee’s 
report  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that 
was  omitted  in  our  last  issue.  On  page  240  we  referred  to  the 
site  the  New  Hall  Committee  have  recommended.  The  other 
sites  are  discussed  as  follows :  — 

“  At  the  first  meeting  Baron  Schroder  (chairman)  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  finance,  concluding  with  the  words :  ‘  The 

financial  part  of  the  question  need  not  cause  any  insuperable 
difficulty.  It  was,  thoi'efore,  decided  that  the  first  matter  for  the 
Committee  to  engage  upon  should  be  the  finding  of  a  suitable 
site.  Five  different  sites  have  been  very  carefully  inspected  and 
inquired  into,  with  the  result  that  four  have  been  dismissed  as 
unsuitable  for  one  reason  or  another.  Your  Committee  strongly 
advise  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  site  (see  page  240  of  this  journal 
last  week),  which  they  regard  as  suitable  for  the  Society’s  pur¬ 
poses,  all  circumstances  considered.  They  do  not  believe  that  any 
better  site  can  be  obtained  which  would  not  prove  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  the  financial  resources  likely  to  be  available.  The 
first  site  investigated  wa,s  that  known  as  Niagara,  covering  nearly 
an  acre  of  land  (about  40,000  square  feet),  and  with  a  large 
circular  building.  The  price  of  the  freehold  wa,s  fixed  at  a  little 
over  £100,000.  Probably  at  least  £5,000  would  have  been 
required  for  adapting  the  building  for  the  Society’s  purposes,  ana 
another  £5,000  or  more  for  building  suitable  offices.  The  rates 
and  taxes  would  also  have  been  exceedingly  heavy.  Long  and 
careful  consideration  was  given  to  this  site,  but  after  the  fullest 
inquiry  with  regard  to  borrowing  upon  the  freehold  and  the  rate 
of  interest  required,  Baron  Schroder  announced  at  the  fourth 
formal  meeting  of  the  Committee  that  the  rate  of  interest 
required  for  borrowing  on  Niagara  is  .so  high  that,  considering  the 
large  initial  outlay  required,  he  had  reluctantly,  but  decidedly, 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  property  was  too  large  and  too 
costly  to  be  further  entertained.  The  second  site  was  one  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  containing  15,190  square  feet.  This- 
site  also  received  careful  consideration,  but  was  eventually 
dismissed  on  the  ground  that  a  rent  of  £700  a  year,  coupled  with 
an  obligation  to  expend  at  least  £20,000  on  buildings,  was  toe 
high  a  price  for  the  Society  to  pay  for  a  lease  of  eighty  years  only. 
The  third  site  was  bounded  by  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
Francis  Street,  and  Carlisle  Place,  and  included  the  fine  building, 
suitable  for  offices,  &c.,  known  as  the  Old  Cardinal’s  House.  The 
whole  site  proposed  contained  22,500  square  feet.  This  property 
commended  itself  strongly  to  the  Committee,  but  it  had  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  belonging  to  three  different  owners,  and  also  of" 
involving  the  necessity  of  obtaining  certain  permissions  from  the- 
London  County  Council.  As  soon  as  definite  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  various  owners  it  was  apparent  that  an. 
agreement  as  to  price  could  not  be  arrived  at,  and  this  site  was 
most  regretfully  dismissed.  The  fourth  site  was  in  Francis- 
Street,  consisting  of  15,000  square  feet,  but  the  rent  asked,  viz., 
£1,400  a  year  for  a  long  lease,  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the- 
Society’s  means.” 


Obituary. 


Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall. 

A  week  or  two  ago  we  wrote  to  Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall,  at  his 
home  in  the  Lenton  Hall  Gardens,  Nottingham,  asking  him  to- 
join  the  veterans  who  had  promised  to  write  a  short  letter  for 
the  Spring  Number  of  the  Journal,  which  appeared  last  week. 
Mr.  Pownall,  better  known  to  Journal  readers  as  “An  Old 
Provincial,”  had  to  excuse  himself,  and  wrote  to  say  ;  “  I  anx 
passing  through  one  of  my  spring  bilious  attacks,  which  is  more 
severe  than  usual.”  And  now  comes  to  us  the  sad  news  of  his 
decease,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on  March  3,  aged  seventy 
years.  He  was  buried  on  Thursday,  March  6,  and  four  days 
later  his  wife,  aged  seventy-three  years,  also  passed  away,  and. 
was  interred  on  the  14th  inst.  The  Vicar  of  Lenton,  Notting¬ 
ham,  in  a  letter,  says :  “  He  was  greatly  respected  by  all  who^ 
knew  him,  and  they  were  Legion!  ” 

A  brief  autobiography  of  Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall  was  given  in  the- 
Journal  of  Horticulture  for  March  9,  1899,  from  which  we  make- 
the  following  extracts :  — “  In  the  late  ‘  forties  ’  I  see  myself 
entering  the  gardens  of  my  father’s  employer,  a  large  cotton- 
manufacturer,  at  a  place  twelve  miles  N.F.  of  Manchester,  and 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pennine  range  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  England.  Gardening  was  not  the  proposed  avoca¬ 
tion  mapped  out  for  me  by  my  parent-s.  My  father,  who-  was  the- 
accountant  of  the  works,  had  intended  training  me  up  to  his 
profession,  so  that  eventually  I  might  be  able  to  take 
his  place.  A  severe  illness,  caused  in  large  measure  hy  too  close 
indoor  confinement,  induced  my  parents  to  alter  their  plans, 
and,  in  consultation  with  my  master  and  mistress,  who  always 
took  a  special  interest  in  me,  brought  about  my  admission  into- 
the  gardens.  I  had  always,  from  my  earliest  years,  had  a  taste 
for  gardening,  from  the  time  I  grew  my  first  pot  plant — a  Musk 
— in  an  old  cracked  teapot  of  my  mother’s,  and  pruned  her  pot 
Rose  so  effectually  that,  as  she  ruefully,  but  laughingly  said, 

‘  It  must  be  well  pruned,  for  there  is  only  the  stump  left.’  The 
gardener  I  was  put  under  was  one  of  the  good  old-fashioned  type 
— a  Yorkshireman,  essentially  a  practical  man.  Being  always  a 
reader,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  booksellers’  and  newsagents’ 
shops  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  ‘  fifties,’  I  made 
my  first  acquaintance  with  the  then  ‘  Cottage  Gardener,’  and 
from  it  I  got  visions  of  a  larger  world  of  gardening  than  up  to 
that  time  I  had  any  idea  of.  I  read  each  weekly  number  from 
first  page  to  last.  I  read  them  again  and  again,  and  the  writers’^ 
personalities  became  clearer  to  me  each  week,  so  that  Robert, 
Errington,  Donald  Beaton,  Robert  Fish,  Thomas  Appleby,  and 
others  became  my  personal  friends  with  whom  I  held  converse- 
week  by  w’eek,  and  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  the  reverential  awe- 
of  a  young  hero-worshipper.  My  first  communication  to  the- 
‘  Cottage  Gardener  ’  was  somewhere  about  the  year  18.54.  In 
1856  I  came  into  Nottinghamshire  to  be  gardener  to  Mr.  William 
Sand  ay,  the  great  Leicester  sheep  and  Shorthorn  breeder,  and 
my  facilities  for  advancing  in  gardening  were  there  strictly  un¬ 
limited,  the  encouragement  to  go  on  to  higher  things  Avas  of 
the  heartiest,  and  through  all  these  years  I  occasionally  dropped 
notes  to  ‘our  Journal,’  generally  under  the  pseudonym  of 
‘Excelsior’  or  my  own  narne.  I  have  stayed  in  the  county  all 
through  the  last  twenty-six  years  with  my  present  employer, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wright,  J.P.,  of  Lenton  Hall,  Nottingham. 
Notts  IS  a  county,  I  consider,  good  enough  for  any  man  to  live 
in,  and  its  beautiful  county  town,  or  city  now,  is  one  which 
draws  out  daily  more  and  more  my  admiration  and  love.  My 
later  writings  as  ‘  An  Old  Provincial  ’  will  speak  for  thernselves.” 

The  Editors  of  the  Journal  deeply  regret  the  los.s  of  a  very 
old  acquaintance,  an  able  gardener,  an  attractive  personality, 
an  ever-welcome  writer,  and  a  God-fearing  citizen.  Peace  and' 
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glory  to  Ills  memory :  he  has  accomplished  the  work  he  was 
called  upon  to  do,  and  lias  been  borne  to  the  sphere  of  rest. 

Mr.  William  Cutbush. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  we  regret  to  say,  the  above  gentle¬ 
man  died  at  Highgate.  He  was  seventy-.seven  years  of  age,  and 
success  had  attended  his  efforts  to  a  degree  experienced  by  few. 

^  The  Late  Mr.  James  Tegg. 

The  birthplace  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Tegg  was  Midgham, 
South  Berks,  but  a  short  distance  from  Woking ;  his  birthday, 
March  29,  1832.  He  seems  to  have  entered  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Henry  Groom  at  Clapham  Rise,  Clapham,  when  quite  a  young 
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The  late  Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall. 


man,  and  from  there  he  went  as  foreman  at  a  private  place  at 
Driffield,  Yorkshire;  and,  later  on,  came  south,  and  was  engaged 
as  foreman  at  Messrs.  Maudsley  and  Sons  at  Noi-wood,  and, 
leaving  there,  became  foreman  to  his  father,  then  gardener  at 
Dover  House,  Roehampton,  Avhere  he  stayed  for  some  time,  and 
eventually  became  gardener  to  Baron  Hambro’,  at  Roehampton, 
and  while  here  became  known  as  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of 
fruit,  exhibiting  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere  ;  here  he  remained  for  some 
ten  and  a  half  years,  when  he  left  to  become  head  gardener  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Clumber,  about  1864-65.  In  1866 
he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  held  at  South  Kensington.  Mr.  Tegg  remained  at 
Clumber  for  the  space  of  five  years. 

In  July,  1870,  he  was  appointed  head  gardener  and  forester 
at  Bearwood,  Wokingham,  which  had  some  time  previously  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Walter,  proprietor  of 
the  “  Times,”  and  while  here  he  earned  out  many  improvements 
of  a  most  valuable  character :  the  Wellingtonia  avenue  was 
planted  by  Mr.  Tegg,  a  new  kitchen  garden  was  made,  the 
sunken  and  rock  garden  near  the  mansion  was  constructed ;  while 
the  building  of  the  palatial  mansion  gave  Mr.  Tegg  opportunities 
for  extending  the  grounds  about  it,  which  he  did  with  admirable 
effect.  In  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  the  woods  were 
thinned,  and  drives  constructed,  and  Bearwood  now  ranks  as  one 


of  the  finest  places  in  the  county  of  Berks.  An  almost  restless 
activity  was  one  of  Mr.  Tegg’s  characteristics. 

He  took  a  great  pride  and  the  warmest  intei-cst  in  his  work, 
ever  scheming  some  metuis  by  which  its  natural  beauties  would  be 
enhanced.  His  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  were  models  of  good 
order  and  effective  management.  The  leaving  of  Bearwood  came 
to  him  as  a  great  trial ;  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with 
some  of  its  chief  improvements.  One  event  in  his  career  held  a 
cherished  place  in  his  memory,  he  had  the  honour  of  making,  at 
the  request  of  Baron  Hambro’,  the  first  bouqwit  presented  to 
H.M.  the  Queen,  when,  as  Princess  Alexandra,  she  first  reached 
English  shores.  It  was  presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness  by  the 
Danish  Ambassador.  Mr.  Tegg  leaves  a  widow  and  grown-up 
family. — ^R.  D. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural— Scientillc  Committee,  Mirch  ilth. 

Present:  A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
C.  Hooper,  J.  W.  Odell,  E.  M.  Holmes,  Worsley,  G.  S.  Saunders, 
Drs.  Muller,  Rendle,  Cooke,  and  Masters. 

Sliine-f'unii'iis- — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  the  leaves  of  an  un¬ 
known  plant,  submitted  to  the  last  meeting.  The  leaves  were 
covered  superficially  with  pink  splashes  of  a  chalky-looking 
nature,  upon  which,  here  and  there,  were  small  gyrose  nodules, 
not  larger  than  a  Rape  seed,  of  pitch-brown  colour.  All  this 
flaked  off  easily,  and  left  the  plant  green  and  uninjured.  The 
browm  portion  consisted  of  a  mass  of  subglobo.se  spores  of  a 
brownish-violet  colour,  evidently  belonging  to  some  slime-fungus 
or  Myxogaster.  Being  unable  to  identify  the  species,  he  sent  it 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Ivlassee,  who  has  published  a  monograph  of  this 
group,  and  this  is  his  reply :  “  The  substance  is  undoubtedly  the 
plasmodium  of  some  Myxomycete,  but  what  species  I  ^annot  say. 
It  is  quite  superficial,  and  would  do  no  harm  to  the  plant  it 
occurred  upon.” 

Fcepalanthus  sp. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  showed  a  species  of 
Psepalanthus,  nat  ord.  Eriocaulaceae,  nearly  allied  to  P.  elegans 
and  P.  niveus,  which  is  used  in  the  district  where  it  grows,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  for  decorative  purposes.  The  wliite 
persistent  dry  bracts  of  the  involucre  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
Helichrysum.  Its  long,  slender,  pliable  stalks  render  it  useful 
for  a  variety  of  decorative  purposes. 

Jujube- — Mr.  Holmes  also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  large 
variety  of  Zizyphus  jujuba  cultivated  in  China,  and  preseiwed  as 
a  sweetmeat.  The  preserved  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  Dates, 
but  broader  and  flatter,  and  have  a  striated  surface.  According 
to  Sir  Thos.  Hanbury,  from  whom  they  are  received,  the  Chinese 
call  them  Meih-Tsau.  or  honey  Jujube,  and  prepare  them  by 
making  longitudinal  incisions  in  the  fruit  with  a  knife  and  then 
plunge  the  fi'uit  into  honey,  subsequently  drying  it.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  Hungehow,  the  district  that  yields  the  best  green  Tea. 
The  preserved  fruit  forms  an  excellent  article  for  dessert,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  imported  for  that 
purpose  into  Great  Britain.  Bretschneider,  in  the  “  Botanicum 
Sinicum,”  ii.,  p.  119,  No.  278,  under  Ta  T.sao  (great  Jujube), 
quotes  the  following  from  the  Chinese  Avriter,  Kno  P’o :  “  There 
is  now  in  Ho-tung,  in  I-shi-hien  (South-western  Shausi),  a  kind 
of  Tsao  of  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,”  and  explains  that  this  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  large  Jujube  now  produced  chiefly  in  Shanting,  which 
the  Chinese  preserve  Avith  honey  or  sugar,  and  which  is  sold  at 
Peking  under  the  name  of  mi-Tsao  (honey-Jujube). 

Seed  vessels  of  Arauja  sericifera  (Physianthus  albens). — Some 
follicles  of  this  plant  Avt're  sent  by  Mr.  Pentland,  the  Gardens, 
AshAvick  Hall,  Marshfield,  Glos.  The  plant  is  an  Asclepiad, 
figured  in  the  Journal  of  Ilorticulture,  February  23,  1899,  p.  149. 
The  plant  from  Avhich  these  specimens  were  taken  bore  scores  of 
fruits,  the  result  of  fertilisation  through  the  medium  of  insects. 

Hazel  Buds  affected  icith  Mites. — Mr.  R.  W.  Dean  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  buds  distorted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  buds  of  the 
Black  Currant.  The  occurrence  of  these  buds  in  the  Hazel  and 
Filbert  Avas  knoAvn  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Currant 
bud-mite. 

CEnantha  crocata  Poisonous  to  Cattle- — Mr.  Holmes  shoAved 
tubers  of  this  plant  throAvn  up  on  the  sides  of  a  ditch,  Avhere  they 
had  been  eaten  by  cattle  Avith  fatal  results,  the  symptoms  being 
similar  to  those  of  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

Seedliny  Ailanthus  beariny  Flowers. — Dr.  Masters  shoAved 
specimens  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Dinter,  German  S.W.  Africa, 
which  were  interesting  as  bearing  floAvers  whilst  the  cotyledons 
Avere  still  attached,  and  the  Avhole  plant  Avas  not  more  than  2in 
or  3in  in  height.  Dr.  Masters  recalled  a  similar  production  of 
flowers  on  a  small  shoot  proceeding  from  a  sucker  of  the  same 
tree,  and  also  the  formation  of  perfect  flowers  on  some  seedling 
plants  of  Philadelphus  when  only  2in  to  3in  in  height. 

Pinus  pindica  (?). — Dr.  Masters  showed  cones,  received  under 
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naiuf  from  Mr.  Oscar  Eicrbach.  of  tlie  Botanic  Garden,  Bel¬ 
grade.  The  tree  is  reported  to  he  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Tlie.ssaly.  No  foliage  was  sent,  hut  the  cones  have  the  appear- 

anc. '  of  tlio.se  of  a  variety  of  P.  Laricio,  hut  much  more  tapering 
in  form  than  i.s  usually  the  case  in  that  species. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident. 

Hereunder  we  furnish  the  annual  report  of  this  most  useful 
society,  as  passed  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  on  Monday 
evening,  March  10.  On  that  occasion  Herhert  J.  CHithush  wa  ; 
chairman,  and  had  around  him  thirty  memhers,  including  a 
number  of  new  ones.  The  report  is  as  follows;  — 

Report  of  Committee  for  1901, 

■  In  presenting  its  report  for  the  year  ending  January  13, 
1902,  the  committee  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  society  is  in  a  thoroughly  sound  position  financially.  The 
investments  have  increased  materially  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  members  is  far  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Empire  was  called  upon  to  bear  a  great 
loss  when  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria  passed  away, 
full  of  years  and  honour.  At  the  meeting  held  in  February.  1901, 
the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  sent  to  King  Edward 
a  letter  of  condolence  with  His  Majest.y  in  the  great  loss  he 
had  sustained,  and  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  to  His  Majesty 
its  expressions  of  loyalty.  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  command  an  acknowledgment  to  be  made,  and  this  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  inset  in  the  society’s  minute  book. 

“  At  the  meeting  following  the  annual  general  meeting,  the 
committee  resolved  to  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
committee  annually,  instead  of  voting  a  member  to  the  chair  at 
each  meeting.  Putting  this  resolution  into  effect,  the  committee 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cui'tis  as  its  first  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  as  its  first  vice-chairman.  As  usual, 
twelve  regular  committee  meetings  were  held  during  the  year, 

and,  in  addition,  one  special  and  one  sub-committee  meeting. 
The  attendance  of  the  members  of  committee  averaged  nearly 
eleven  per  meeting. 

“  A  new  edition  of  the  society’s  rules  became  necessary  during 
the  year,  and  has  been  published.  It  differs  from  the  previous 
edition  in  presenting  the  rules  as  originally  drawn  up  and  regis¬ 
tered,  with  all  subsequent  additions  and  alterations  printed  in 
detail  at  the  end.  Marginal  references  direct  members  to  the 
pages  containing  additions  and  alterations,  and  on  each  of  these 
pages  there  are  cross  references  to  the  rule  or  rules  affected. 
In  publishing  the  new  edition  in  this  form,  the  committee  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies :  but 
it  suggests  that  when  another  edition  becomes  necessary,  a 
special  general  meeting  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  original  rules,  embodying  the  alterations  and  additions  that 
have  already  been  made,  and  having  the  whole  re-registered. 

“  For  the  fourth  successive  year  eighty-three  new  members 
have  been  admitted  to  the  society,  a  number  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  exceeded.  The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  during  the 
ensuing  year,  members  will  do  their  utmost  to  place  before  the 
young  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  benefits  of  the  society,  and  thereby  secure  a  still 
larger  increase  of  membership,  ft  was  the  painful  duty  of  the 
committee  to  refuse  admission  to  two  candidates  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year,  as  both  were  a  few  days  over  the  age  limit. 
During  the  year  twenty-four  members  have  lapsed,  and  two  have 
died,  so  that  now  the  number  of  subscribing  members  is  904,  an 
advance  of  fifty-three  for  the  year. 

“  Subscriptions  and  arrears  to  Benefit  Fund  amounted  to 
£1,440  12s.  lOd.,  and  the  total  dLsbursed  as  sick  pay  was  £307  16s., 
a  slight  advance  on  the  amount  paid  out  in  1900,  but  met  by  a 
deduction  of  8s.  4d.  and  5s.  6d.  respectively  on  the  two  scales. 
Only  seventy-seven  members  received  sick  pay ;  but  the  average 
duration  of  illness  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
total  balance  standing  to  the  account  of  the  Benefit  Fund  is 
now  £14,764  Os.  Id. 

“  The  Benevolent  Fund  has  afforded  assistance  to  eight  mem¬ 
bers,  the  total  amount  paid  out  being  £107  7s..  an  increase  of 
£25  7s.  on  the  sum  paid  in  1900,  but  not  nearly  so  large  an 
increase  as  was  the  amount  paid  out  in  1900  (£82)  upon  the  sum 
disbursed  in  1899  (£35  5s.  6d.).  The  committee  has  had  the 
whole  subj^t  of  the  Benev'olent  Fund  under  consideration,  but 
at  present  it  has  no  proposition  to  make  to  the  members  regard¬ 
ing  it.  From  the  Convalescent  Fund  the  sum  of  £6  10s.  has 
been  paid,  divided  among  five  members.  For  donations  to  this 
fund  the  committee  desires  to  thank  both  honorary  and  benefit 
members. 

TT  October  9  the  society  held  its  annual  dinner  at  the 

Holborn_  Restaurant,  when  105  members  and  friends  attended. 
Tbe  chairman  on  this  occasion  was  Peter  Kay,  Esq.,  V.M.H., 
■who  not  only  rnade  an  able  president,  but  also  iiberaliy  assisted 
Me  committee  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  this  function. 

Cutbush  and  Son.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  H.  Canneil 
and  Sons,  Wrn.  Thomson  and  Son,  P.  Kay,  Riley  Scott,  Robinson, 
and  others,  the  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due,  and  hereb.y 


tendered  for  their  gifts  of  flowers  and  fruits.  The  committee 
has  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq., 
V.M.H.,  has  kindly  promised  to  preside  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  1902. 

“  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  urge  each  member  to 
take  a  deeper  active  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  society, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  personal  influence  to  secure  new  members, 
so  that  the  record,  of  the  Coronation  year  may  surpass  that  of’ 
all  previous  years,  and  the  membership  of  the  society  be  raised 
to  at  least  one  thousand.” 

Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Assets. 


LIABILITIES. 

1902,  January  13th.  £  s.  rt. 

To  Benevolent  Fund  . .  3,f96  18  2 

,,  Convalescent  Fund  .  4.'i8  17  0 

,,  -Management  Fund  . .  07  12  1 

,,  Benetit  Fund  ..  11,7  4  0  1 


18,887  7  10 
Balance .  199  6  3 


£19,086  14  1 


ASSETS. 

1902.  January  13th.  £  s.  d. 

By  Invests,  as  per  1 9f  0  ac.  17,400  0  0- 
,,  1900-1  Cardiff  Corpo¬ 
ration  Stock  too  0  0 

,,  London  County  Stock  4C0  0  .O- 
,,  Crovdon  Corporation 

Stock  ..  ,.  700  0  0 

19,000  0  0 

Cash  in  hand  of  Tre.'tsurer  8o  14  1 
£19,080  14  1 


Total  Invested  Money  .. 
March  5th,  1902. 


..  £19,000 
W. GUNNER  \ 
T.  H.  PUZEY  ) 


Auditors.. 


Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  officers  who  had  served 
throughout  the  year.  The  committee  and  Mr.  Hudson  (treasurer 
for  twenty-one  years)  deserve  the  sincerest  thanks  of  those  whose 
interests  they  so  ably  manage.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  the 
enthusiastic  and  willing  chairman  of  committee,  was  re-elected 
to  the  post,  and  Mr.  Winter  to  that  of  the  vice-chair,  all  the' 
other  officers  being  re-elected.  In  his  speech  following  the 
report,  Mr.  Cutbush  reviewed  the  aims  and  benefits  of  the 
society,  than  which,  as  he  stated,  there  is  no  better  in  the 
country.  W^e  heartily  commend  those  gardeners  who  are  desirous 
to  be  provident,  and  who  wish  to  ensure  themselves  against 
monetary  embarrassment  during  illness,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
rules  from  Mr.  Wm.  Collins,  the  secretary.  His  address  is 
9,  Martindale  Road,  Balhain,  S.W.  We  trust  to  bring  forward 
the  claims  of  the  “IJnited”  Horn  time  to  time  during  the  year. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  City  Hall,  Eberle  Street,  Liverpool,  was  never  used  for 
a  greater  purpose  than  that  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
social  evening,  when  every  portion  of  the  vast  hall  was  fully 
occupied  by  a  numerous  attendance,  representing  all  the  leading 
tradesmen  and  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood.  Professor  R.  J. 
Harvey  Gibson,  F.L.S.,  University  College,  Liverpool,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  by  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  and 
Geo.  J.  Ingram,  Esq.,  who  had  kindly  come  down  from  London 
to  address  the  meeting.  I’he  chairman  gave  all  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Veitch,  who  sketched  the  history 
of  the  association  from  its  inception,  the  frequent  applause 
denoting  the  thorough  hold  he  had  on  the  audienc^  who  had 
many  knotty  points  solved  to  their  satisfaction.  Mr.  Ingram 
also  made  many  friends  by  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  speech, 
whilst  Mr.  Ker,  Mr.  Guttridge  (of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Waver- 
tree)  supported  in  no  mean  manner.  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  chairman 
of  the  local  committee,  made  a  most  effective  speech,  and  Mr. 
Waterman,  secretary,  eulogised  the  proceedings.  Many  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  were  promised,  and  it  was  a  most 
gratifying  event  when  Mr.  Veitch  announced  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  was  the  finest  preliminary  that  he  had  ever  attended, 
and  that  the  musical  programme  was  a  long  way  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  they  could  get  in  London.  The  proceeds  and  other  matters 
I  shall  leave  for  a  later  notice. — R.  P.  R. 


Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 

This  association  held  its  meetizig  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  Daniels,  of  the  Newport 
Gardeners’  Association,  gave  a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the 
Cineraria.”  Judging  from  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Daniels’  address,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Cineraria  is  very  much 
in  favour  with  the  gardening  fraternity  of  the  district.  Cineraria 
stellata  is  extremely  floriferous,  and  most  useful  for  cutting. 
Since  1777  the  Cineraria  has  undergone  many  improvements,, 
which  have  now  reached  perfection,  and  no  greenhouse  is  com¬ 
plete  without  a  few  plants.  The  best  composts,  feeding,  and 
general  treatment  were  described  in  a  practical  way.  His  paper  was 
a  worthy  one,  his  audience  appreciative,  and  the  Newport  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having  such  a  member  as  Mr. 
Daniels.  He  was  accorded  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  for 
his  paper.  Prizes  for  two  Cinerarias  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis)  taking  first 
honours,  while  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird)  ran  very  close 
with  second :  Certificates  of  Merit  were  given  to  Dr.  Heale  for 
Calla  Elliotiana  and  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  and  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White)  for  Phaius  grandiflorus. 
Dr.  Heale  and  Mr.  Geo.  Brook  also  exhibited  Suramatum 
guttatum  (?!  a  curious  plant  which  grows  without  the  aid  of  soil’ 
or  water. — H.  K. 
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Beckenham  Horiicuiiuial. 

On  Friday  last  a  lecture  Avas  given  by  Professor  J.  Percival, 
M.A.,  P.L.S.,  on  “The  Improvement  of  Plants  by  Selection  and 
Hybridisation.”  The  attendance  was  not  all  that  could  bo 
desired,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  miserably  wet  night ;  but  those 
that  Avere  present  could  not  fail  to  benefit  considerably  by  the 
vast  amount  of  knoAv^dge  imparted  by  the  lecturer,  and  this  in 
•such  a  pleasing  and  instructive  manner  that  even  the  youngest 
listener  could  not  well  fail  to  follow.  At  the  close  some  feAv 
questions  were  asked,  and  some  apparently  crooked  things  were 
made  straight  by  the  lecturer,  Avho  received  a  very  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  for  his  intensely  interesting  “  little  talk,”  as  he  pleased 
to  call  it.  Some  remarkable  examples  of  forced  Rhubarb  (the 
Sutton)  Avere  placed  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Webster,  Kelsey  Park. 
— T .  Q. 

Royal  H  irlicultural  of  Southampton. 

The  balance-sheet  for  the  year  1901,  as  proved  for  the  above 
society  (whose  annual  report  Ave  printed  in  our  issue  for 
February  20),  was  made  up  as  folloAA's : 


Reckipt.s. 

lirought  forward  from  .1900 
Summer  Show  . .  . .  '  . . 

Autumn  Show.. 
Management  Items  . 

Profit  on  Garden  Party 
Suiiscriptions  (annual) 

, ,  , ,  for  Trophy  . . 


£  s.  d. 
38  1(3  6 
141  7  7 
92  1(3  9 
21  16  11 
2.A  10  8 
212  4  0 
40  0  0 


Expkn.ses. 


Summer  Show  . . 
Autumn  Show  . . 
Mamagement  . 
Xew  Alaterial  . . 
Ce.  titieates,  &c. 
Cost  of  Trophy 
Bonds  Redeemed 


£  s.  cl. 
20.5  18  8 
176  9  10 

97  15  0 

40  0  0 
2.5  0  0 


Cr.  Balance 


£545  4  0 
30  8  6 


£575  12  5 


£575  12  6 


BALANCE  ACCOUNT. 

Assets.  Liabilities. 

£  s.  d. 

Cash  on  deposit  and  in  hand  80  8  5  i  Due  to  Bond-holders 

Subscriptions  not  paid  ..  1  16  0  Cr.  Balance 

\''alue  of  Stoves  . .  . .  24  0 .  0 


£  s.  d. 
25  0  0 
81  4  5 


£106  4  6 


£106  4  5 


Liverpool  Amiteup  Gardeners. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  AA'as  held  in  the  Common  Hall, 
Hackins  Hey,  on  March  6,  Avhen  the  neivly-appointed  president, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  presided  over  a  capital  attendance  of  members. 
The  president  gave  all  present  the  impression  that  he  is  a  worker, 
and  one  able  to  grasp  to  the  fullest  the  delight  afforded  by  a 
garden.  His  address  was  far  above  the  average.  The 
garden,  he  said,  gaim  real  rest,  and  Avas  a  change  of  occupation 
Avhich,  after  business  hours,  could  not  be  more  pleasant.  To  be 
successful  the  mind  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  work. 
Patience  and  perseverance  Avere  essential,  the  pleasure  of  antici¬ 
pation  being  great.  Gardening  should  cause  friendly  emulation. 
From  the  highest  to  the  loAvest  the  love  of  flowers  is  universally 
prevalent,  for  there  is  in  them  the  emblems  of  human  life,  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  appealing  to  all.  To  the  Persians  their 
gardens  were  their  Paradises,  and  from  Persia  we  have  derived 
much  of  the  wealth  of  spring  flowers. 

A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough  ; 

A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  thou, 

Be.side  me  .singing  in  the  wilderness — 

Oh  !  AATlderness  were  Paradise  enow. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  thoughts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Jones  in  his 
lucid  address.  Messrs.  Robins  and  Hancock  were  elected  joint 
hon.  secretaries  pro  tem.,  and  several  neAv  members  were  pro¬ 
posed.  The  principal  prizewinners  Avere  Mrs.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Ellison,  for  spring  flowering  bulbs  excellent  in  quality ; 
whilst  Mr.  Dodds’  Dendrobiums  Avere  capitally  groAvn.  Votes 
of  thanks  closed  the  meeting. — R.  P.  R. 

Chester  Paxton. 

The  schedule  of  ifrizes  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
Chrysanthemums  has  been  issued,  and  Ave  are  pleased  to  note 
that  this  is  a  decided  adA-ance  upon  any  of  the  society’s  previous 
lists.  In  the  fruit  department  a  neiv  section  has  been  added  for 
cottagers  Avhose  rental  does  not  exceed  £10  per  annum.  Prizes 
for  bottled  fruits,  and  also  for  Grapes,  are,  as  usual,  special 
features.  New'  classes  haA'e  also  been  added  to  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  sections,  and  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  Captain 
MacGillycuddy  and  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost  should  go  a  long  way  to 
encourage  the  extended  culture  of  the  queen  of  winter  floAvers. 

In  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Grosi'enor  Museum,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Mr.  A.  E.  Goodman  delivered  the  closing  lecture  for  the 
winter  session,  taking  as  his  subject  “  Plants  and  their  Relation 
to  their  Food  Supply.”  Mr.  John  Weaver,  president  of  the 
Society,  presided,  and  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer.  Although 
the  subject  was  somewhat  of  a  technical  nature,  the  lecturer, 
with  the  aid  of  a  set  of  beautifully  prepared  slides,  and  also 


experiments  and  diagrams,  AA  as  able  to  eixplain  mattei's  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  manner,  and  such  as  could  easily  be  understood  by 
all  Avho  Avere  present.  In  acidition  to  describing  the  various 
sources  of  food  supply,  he  shoAved  hov'  essential  plant  life  is  to 
human  and  animal  life,  and  concluded  by  shoAving  a  series  of 
photographic  slides  illustrating  the  metlnxls  of  insectivorous 
plants.  On  the  initiative  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Mijn  Mr.  Goodman  Avas 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  what  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  lectures  of  the  .session. 

Lirmingnam  Gardeners’ :  Bircs 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  A\a> 
signalised  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  edifying  subjects 
yet  presented  before  the  members  of  this  numerically  increasing 
society,  when  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chase,  of  Edgbaston,  a  Avell-knoAvn 
naturalist,  and  for  several  years  formerly  president  of  the 
Birmingham  Natural  History  and  Microscopical  Society,  Avas 
responsible  for  a  verbal  dissertation  on  British  birds.  This  Avas 
illustrated  with  lantern-slide  pictures,  chiefly  of  the  birds  of 
prey  and  sea-birds,  mostly  photographed  by  himself  in  their 
native  haunts  when  on  his  numerous  ornithological  expeditions. 
Mr.  Chase  had  visited  the  Lundy  Island,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and 
other  notable  habitats  of  sea  and  inland  birds.  In  introducing 
Mr.  Chase  to  the  meeting,  the  president  (Professor  Win. 
Hillhouse)  remarked  upon  the  exceptionally  fine  ornithological 
collection,  and  comprising,  in  sequence,  the  eggs,  and  the  birds 
in  various  stages  of  growth  towards  maturity,  whilst  the 
specimens  are  mounted  as  to  show  instructively  the  surroundings 
of  the  various  birds  as  seen  in  their  natural  habitats.  Of  nests 
of  the  different  birds  containing  cuckoo’s  eggs  the  collection 
comprises  upwards  of  100  specimens.  The  lecturer,  in  his  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks,  exhibited  a  tabulated  list  of  the  genera  and 
verified  species  of  British  birds,  amounting  to  at  least  370  species, 
with  a  few  additional  not  exactly  determined  ones.  The  excel¬ 
lent  photographic  pictures,  especially  of  the  breeding  haunts  of 
the  seafowl,  with  their  eggs  and  progeny  in  situ  among  the 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  rocky  heights,  w'ere  duly  appreciated 
by  the  audience.  They  also  served  as  evidence  of  the  lecturer’s 
indomitable  perseverance  and  skill  in  the  pursuit  of  his  charming 
hobby.  Here,  also,  it  may  be  remarked  that  horticulture  claims 
Mr.  Chase  as  a  devotee,  as  well  as  ornithology  and  taxidermy. 
The  zoological  collection  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  and  the 
British  Museum  have  also  been  enriched  by  rare  specimens  of 
British  birds  contributed  by  Mr.  Chase.  In  response  to  the 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  by  the  meeting,  the  lecturer 
expressed  his  gratification  in  having  addressed  such  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience,  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  observant 
remarks  and  questions  of  more  than  one  of  his  hearers. — W.  G. 


4^ 


Trade  Notes. 

The  Wordsley  firm,  hitheiffo  consisting  of  Colonel  W.  G. 
Webb,  M.P.,  anil  Mr.  Edivard  Webb,  has  been  extended  by  the 
taking  into  partnership  of  Mr.  W.  Harcourt  Webb  and  Mr.  E. 
Stanley  Webb,  the  eldest  sons  respectively  of  the  tAVO  senior 
partners,  and  both  well  known  in  the  showyards. 

Nonex. 

This  name  has  been  adopted  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers 
(Messrs.  G.  and  T.  Earle,  Limited,  Hull,  England)  for  a  cement 
offered  by  them,  and  intended  for  repairs  to  brick  and  stoneivork. 
We  have  received  a  large  sample  tin  of  “Nonex,”  and  this  Avill 
be  found  a  most  useful  repairing  matei-ial  for  a  very  great  variety 
of  purposes.  For  a  range  or  copper,  for  doorstops,  w'indow-sills, 
hearths,  tessellated  pavements  or  tiling,  for  drains,  mouse  and 
rat  holes,  mantelpieces,  tombstones,  ornamental  castings,  Ac., 
tlie  cement  Avill  prove  effective  Avhen  properly  applied,  and  its 
being  so  portable  and  easy  to  prepare  should  ensure  a  ready 
demand  for  so  useful  an  article.  “  Nonex  ”  can  be  purchased  also 
for  use  as  a  paint  for  walls  in  the  following  colours  :  Dark  slate, 
slate  blue,  light  marone,  cold  grey  slate,  cement,  dark  terra  cotta, 
light  brick-red,  and  stone.  As  directions  for  using  the  cement  art* 
provided  Avith  each  consignment  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
experienced.  For  fui-ther  particulars  see  our  advertisement 
columns. 

Barr's  Plant  Catalogue. 

The  newly-issued  catalogue  of  hardy  perennials,  alpines,  and 
aquatic  plants  for  1902  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son.s, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  and  is  as  splendidly  got  up 
as  hitherto.  On  pages  1  to  4  we  find  a  selection  of  really  good 
novelties  and  rarities.  The  lists  of  Lenten  Roses,  Irises,  Pseonies. 
Phloxes,  and  neAV  coloui'od  hybrid  Water  Lilies  (the  culture  of 
these  being  a  speciality  AVith  the  firm)  are  comprehensive  and 
good.  We  commend  the  catalogue  to  lovers  of  the  outdoor 
garden  ei'erywhere. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden, 

PLANTING  FlvUIT  TREES. — If  it  is  imperative  tO'  plant  in 
•spring  trees  ou<rht  at  once  to  be  planted.  It  is  as.snmecl  that  the 
ground  has  been  in  readiness  some  time,  and  lias  become  con¬ 
solidated.  Having  now  dr.ed  sufficiently  on  the  surface,  and  the 
top  few  inches  being  in  an  ameliorated  condition,  it  will  work 
■easily,  rendering  the  operation  of  planting  quite  pleasant,  pro- 
vdding  the  weather  is  also  dry.  If  not,  rather  than  plant  under 
u-et  conditions  wait  until  the  .soil  is  again  suitable.  Except  in 
verv  wet  and  adhesive  soils  this  will  not  take  long  at  the  present 
season,  for  the  cold  drying  winds  and  frequently  hot  sumshine 
•quickly  render  the  so  1  dry.  In  damp,  ill-drained  jiositions  the 
method  of  planting  may  be  somewhat  cliff  ‘rent,  and  it  is  de.sirable 
•  to  keep  the  roots  away  from  the  ill-effects  which  damp  soil  will 
product'  when  it  is  con.stantly  in  this  state.  Therefore,  it  is 
.advi.sable  to  plant  the  trees  higher  than  ordinarily,  in  fact  place 
them  on  mounds  rormed  of  good  soil.  ^Vherever  spring  planting 
is  carried  out  the  soil  must  he  well  prepared  in  regard  to  breaking 
up  and  pulverising.  Expend  some  care  n  the  planting,  and  see 
that  all  the  roots  possessed  by  the  ti'ees  are  properly'  pruned — 
that  is,  no  wounded  or  broken  parts  left.  Retain  as  many  fibres 
as  possible,  and  spread  all  out  to  their  full  length  in  several 
distinct  layers,  covering  each  layer  with  good  fine  soil,  spread 
over  them  from  the  stem  outwards.  Place  the  trees  about  the 
-same  depth  as  previously,  and  do  not  bun,'  the  top  layers  more 
than  3in  deep,  fall  standard  trees  must  be  staked  at  onoe,  wrap¬ 
ping  round  the  trees  straw  or  hay  bands  to  prevent  the  ligatures 
used,  whether  copper-wire  or  cord,  from  injuring  the  stems.  The 
best  way  to  fix  a  stake  firmly  to  the  trees  is  first  to  make  a  good 
■deep  hole  with  a  pitcher,  and  then  drop  or  work  in  the  stake. 
Short  or  bushy  specimens  will  not  need  stakes,  but  should  be 
firmly  planted. 

PROTECTING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES.— Fixed 
protection  for  trees  on  walls  is  be.st  given  by  hanging  in  front  of 
them  fish  netting  three  or  four  times  doubled.  Its  removal  is  not 
necessary  until  that  is  done  finally,  and  it  lias  the  great  advantage 
of  freely  admitting  light  and  air.  It  is  quite  possible  'to  protect 
trees  too  much.  They  really  only  require  covering  when  the 
■flowers  are  open  and  the  weather  is  wet  or  frosty.  Cold  and  dry 
weather  v  ill  not  hurt  them,  but  is  more  beneficial  than  otherwise. 
Some  fruit  walls  have  a  fixed  or  moveable  glass  coping  attachetl. 
From  these  may  be  depended  lengths  of  canvas  or  frigi  domo,  or 
similar  material.  Secure  them  at  the  bottom  to  posts  fixed  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  ground.  When  not  in  use  draw  them  up  under 
the  coping,  but  they  may  be  fixed  for  pulling  on  one  side.  The 
best  method  may  be  decided  upon  when  arranging  them  in 
position  for  use.  Retain  the  protection  in  position  until  the 
fruit  has  well  set,  as  Avhen  in  a  young  state  a  little  protection  will 
he  of  great  use. 

STRAWBERRY  BEDS. — Old  beds  that  need  assistance,  and 
will  pay  for  it,  should  now  have  a  good  dre.ssing  of  .soot  sprinkled 
round  them,  or  a  light  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be 
found  beneficial.  In  a  short  time,  too,  a  good  dressing  of  rich 
manure  will  prove  of  great  use  in  improving  the  quality  and 
•q^uantity  of  the  crop.  The  manure  may  be  a  mixture  of  long  and 
short  material  combined,  the  latter  affording  nutriment  suitable 
for  absorption  by  the  soil  from  which  the  roots  can  readily  find 
that  which  they  need.  The  long  material  having  become  well 
washed  by  the  rain  before  the  flowering  period  arrives,  will  prove 
a  suitable  bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest  upon  and  maintain  it  clean. 
Beds  containing  young  plants  need  little  or  no  assistance  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  mulching,  but  the  soil  between  the  rows  may  be 
frequently  hoed,  not  drsturbing  the  soil  round  the  plants  too 
much,  the  aim  being  to  de.stroy  weeds. 

THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR.— Gooseberry  trees 
now  pushing  into  gro'wth  are  in  some  cases  liable  to  early  attacks 
from  caterpillars.  They  are  probably  hybemating  in  the  soil 
beneath  the  bushes,  and  only  need  warm  weather  to  become 
active.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  before  they  do  so  to 
remove  the  soil  from  beneath  the  trees  2in  deep,  and  bury  it  in 
a  trench  a  foot  deep.  Over  the  space  cleared  sprinkle  some  soot 
and  wood  ashes,  and  cover  with  fresh  soil .  That  taken  out  from 
the  trench  where  the  old  soil  is  buried  will  do  admirably.  Also 
^st  the  old  stems  and  parts  of  branches  with  soot  or  lime. 
This  may  be  unnecessary,  but  it  will  at  least  serve  to  sweeten 
and  cleanse  the  stems. 


AUTUMN  -  PLANTED  WALL  TREES.— Trees  planted  in 
autumn,  and  only  lightly  or  loosely  fastened  up  until  the  soil 
has  settled,  and  the  trees  with  it,  may  now  be  secured  in  posi¬ 


tion,  training  the  growths  regularly,  and  pruning  them  back  to 
half  or  one-third  their  distance.  Cordon  trees  will  also  need 
training  in  the  proper  direction ;  but,  in  their  case,  if  good  and 
healthy  growth  has  been  made,  no  shortening  of  the  leading 
growths  is  necessary.  Side  growths  may,  if  this  has  not  already 
been  done,  be  pruned  to  one  or  two  buds. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLIEST  HOUSES. — Colouring  will  shortly  be 
proceeding  in  the  very  early-started  houses.  To  insure  well- 
developed  berries  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  tepid  liquid 
manure,  and  mulch  the  border  at  once  with  an  inch  or  two  thick¬ 
ness  (not  more)  of  partially  decayed  manure,  preferably  rather 
lumpy.  Stable  litter,  having  the  strawy  portions  shaken  out, 
thrown  into  a  heap  and,  when  commencing  to  heat,  turne'd  over 
twice,  forms  excellent  mulching  material.  This  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  roots  and  secure  healthy  foliage,  while  the  mois¬ 
ture  w'ill  be  sufficient  for  the  Vines  until  the  Grapes  are  cut ; 
but  they  must  not  suffer  for  lack  of  water,  or  this  will  cause  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  wood  and  loss  of  the  principal  leaves, 
which  may  induce  fresh  growth  when  the  Vines  should  be  going 
to  rest.  Damping  must  be  continued  until  the  Grapes  are  well 
advanced  in  colouring,  after  which  retluce  the  moisture  gradually, 
and  insure  a  circulation  of  warm  air  day  and  night  by  regulating 
the  ventilation  judiciously.  The  temperature  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  70deg  to  75deg  in  the  daytime,  with  a  rise  of  lOdeg 
to  ISdeg  from  sun  heat,  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  during 
the  night  to  65deg,  or  even  60deg. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER. — Afford  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather 
dry  air,  and  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg  at  night  for  Black 
Hamburghs  and  similar  varieties,  and  70deg  to  7odeg  for 
Muscats.  The  latter  and  other  shy-setting  varieties  should 
be  brushed  over  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  about  the  time  the 
blossom  is  fully  expanded,  so  as  to  aid  the  stigmas  of  the  caps 
and  the  glutinous  substance,  choosing  a  warm  part  of  the  day 
after  the  house  has  been  rather  freely  ventilated.  This  will 
render  them  fitted  for  fertilisation,  which  should  be  effected 
by  brushing  them  over  with  a  brush  surcharged  with  pollen 
taken  from  free-setting  sorts  such  as  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Alicante. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES— DISBUDDING.— It  is  not  good 
practice  to  attempt  thismntil  the  bunches  appear  in  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  then  it  ought  not  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  nor 
a  large  i  eduction  made  at  one  time.  Pz'oceed  gradually  and  with 
discrimination,  so  as  to  give  as  little  check  tO'  the  Vines  as 
possible.  Retain  no  more  shoots  than  can  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  light,  as  crowding  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  Vine 
culture.  Allow  for  the  due  extension  of  the  laterals,  for  on  this 
depends  root  activity  until  the  crop  is  perfected. 

STOPPING  THE  GROWTHS.— The  bearing  shoots  should 
be  allowed  to  extend  in  accordance  to  the  space.  If  this  is 
limited,  the  Vines  being  close,  the  shoot  may  be  pinched  at 
the  first  joint  beyond  the  buneb,  and  this  should  be  done  when 
the  shoot  at  the  joint  is  the  size  of  a  halfpenny.  If  there  is  a 
moderate  space  between  the  rods,  allow  two  joints  beyond  the 
show  of  fruit.  Where  there  is  abundance  of  room  allow  the 
shoots  with  fruit  to  extend  three  or  four  leaves  beyond  the 
bunches  before  taking  off  their  points.  Laterals  will  push  from 
the  joints  both  above  and  below  the  bunches.  Those  below 
may  be  rubbed  off,  except  from  the  two  lowest  leaves,  which 
should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  or,  if  there  is  a  good  space 
between  the  spurs  on  the  rods,  all  the  laterals  on  the  shoots 
below  the  bunch  may  remain,  pinching  to  one  leaf.  But  laterals 
above  the  bunch  may  either  be  pinched  to  one  joint,  or  allowed 
to  extend  until  the  space  is  fairly  furnished ;  then  pinch  and 
keep  them  within  boimds  afterwards  by  stopping  to  each  joint 
of  growth  as  made. 

THINNING. — This  is  a  very  important  operationj  both  as 
regards  the  bunches  and  berries.  Remove  all  duplicate  and 
superfluous  bunches  before  they  flower.  Setting  depends  on 
the  good  form  of  the  bunch,  and  on  its  receiving  the  essentials 
of  fertilisation.  Free-setting  varieties  may  have  the  berries 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower ;  but  Muscats  and  other 
shy  setters  should  not  be  thinned  until  it  is  seen  which  berries 
have  been  properly  fertilised  by  their  taking  the  lead  in  swelling. 
Every  berry  should  have  room  to  swell  -without  becoming  wedged, 
and  yet  have  enough  berries  to  insure  the  bunch  retaining  its 
form  when  cut. 

WATERING— FEEDING  AND  MULCHING.— Until  the 
Vines  are  in  leaf  they  require  very  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
sufficient  only  to  keep  the  soil  moist ;  but  when  the  leaves  are 
in  full  evaporation^  being  full-sized,  this  is  considerable,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  fruit  ripens  they  must  not  lack  water 
at  the  roots.  It  is  difficult  to  state  how  often  the  borders  will 
need  watering  through  their  being  so  variable  in  dimension  and 
formation.  A  narrow  border  'will  require  watering  twice  as 
often  as  one  double  tbe  width,  assuming  the  Vines  to  be  equally 
extended  and  cropped,  while  a  border  of  loose  material  will 
need  water  much  more  frequently  than  one  formed  of  finn 
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retentive  loam.  Consequently,  the  grower  must  be  guided  by 
the  state  of  the  Vines  m  relation  to  the  rooting  area,  and  have 
due  regard  to  the  weather,  as  water  will  be  required  much 
oftener  in  hot,  d^  weather  than  when  cold  and  dull.  The 
proper  procedure  is  to  examine  the  border,  and  when  water  is 
necessary  give  it  abundantly.  Surface  dressings  of  artificial 
manures  are  of  much  benefit  for  the  health  of  the  Vines  and 
the  swelling  and  perfecting  of  their  crops.  A  dressing  should 
be  given  when  the  Vines  start  into  growth,  a  second  when  they 
are  going  out  of  blossom,  another  after  the  Grapes  have  been 
thinned,  a  fourth  during  stoning,  and  a  final  one  when  the 
Grapes  commence  the  last  swelling,  or  just  before  or  when 
beginning  to  colour.  Liquid  manure  is  more  prompt  in  action 
than  a  top-dressing,  and  may  be  supplied  whenever  watering  is 
required,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  too  strong,  and  is  warmed  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  house.  Vines  restricted  to  narrow 
borders  will  need  higher  feeding  than  those  with  large  rooting 
areas,  affording  liquid  manure  whenever  watering  is  requisite  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  change  the  food  occasionally.  A  mulching  of 
short,  sweet,  lumpy  manure,  as  stable  litter  freed  of  straw  and 
sweetened,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  added  to  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  maintain  that  thickness,  is  excellent  for  ordinary 
borders,  but  those  composed  of  light  porous  materials  should 
have  a  mulching  of  well  decayed  manure,  as  it  lies  closer,  and 
the?  roots  of  the  Vines  are  attracted  to  it  through  its  retaining 
moisture  better  and  longer. 

LATE  VINES. — If  started  in  February,  they  will  be  swelling 
their  buds  and  have  the  whole  season  before  them.  Use  the 
syringe  twice  a  day,  seeking  to  insure  a  good  start  by  closing 
the  house  with  a  genial  humid  but  not  saturated  atmosphere  at 
a  temperature  of  75deg.  The  canes  of  young  \  ines  having  been 
fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  buds  will  break  evenly,  if  not 
depress  their  points  still  more.  Let  the  inside  border  be  brought 
into  a  moist  but  not  saturated  condition.  The  outside  border 
will  be  sufficiently  protected  by  a  fine  tilth  of  soil,  or,  if  very 
firm  and  close  at  the  surface,  a  light  mulching  of 
lumpy  partially  decayed  material  will  protect  the  young 
fibre.s  from  chill  and  accelerate  surface  rooting  while 
feeding  the  Vines.  When  lumpy,  and  not  more  than  a  couple 
of  inches  thick,  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  preserving  uniform 
moisture,  while  admitting  of  the  free  access  of  air,  rain,  and  the 
sun’s  warmth. 

LATE  V ARTETTES  OF  GRAPES. — Start  any  houses  of  these 
without  delay,  especially  of  the  thick-skinned  varieties,  as  a 
long  period  of  growth  is  required  to  produce  highly  finished 
fruit  with  good  keeping  qualities.  Syringe  the  rods  twice  a 
day,  or  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damp¬ 
ing  the  floors  in  dull  weather,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
the  Vines  constantly  wet.  _  It  is  decidedly  ^vantageous  to 
cover  the  inside  borders  with  a  little  stable  litter  freed  from 
straw,  and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  secure  an 
atmosphere  charged  perceptibly  with  ammonia.  Night  tempera¬ 
ture,  50deg  to  oodeg,  55deg  by  day  artificially,  and  65deg  from 
sun  heat. 

LATE  HAMBURGH  HOUSES. — For  affording  the  latest 
supply  of  these  and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes,  allow  the  Vines 
to  break  naturally.  If  the  Grapes  are  thinned  by  early  June,  and 
the  fruit  ripened  by  the  end  of  September,  it  will  suffice. 
Ripened  earlier,  they  are  liable  to  lose  colour  and  quality  by 
hanging,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Black  Hamburghs  but  to  all 
Grapes  with  thin  skins,  though  black  Grapes  lose  colour  more 
decisively  than  the  so-called  white  varieties. — St.  Albans. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  first  part  of  the  w^eek  was  remarkable  for  dense  ))laek  fog ; 
the  latter  part  has  been  bright  with  the  wind  strong.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  rain  fell  on  the  14th. 


***■  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed, 
to  '•  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,. 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

GAZANIA  SPLENDENS  (D.  W.). — The  plants  will  not  be  so 
successful  from  seeds  sown  now  as  they  would  have  been  from 
cuttings  taken  last  August.  However,  you  can  sow  at  once  in 
pans,  using  a  sandy  soil ;  and  place  the  pans  in  a  temperature 
of  from  GOdeg  to  68deg.  When  ready  to  prick  out,  place  them 
in  boxes,  and  out  of  doors,  in  May. 

SITUATION  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS  (G.  H.).— The  situation 
as  a  working  gardener  in  any  of  the  public  parks  can  only  be 
■obtained  by  making  an  application  to  the  respective  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  chief  qualifications  are  that  the  assistant  be 
active,  willing,  and  obedient.  The  qualities  necessary  for  a 
superintendent  are,  of  course,  varied,  responsible,  and  numerous. 
Secure  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,”  price  Is.  3d.  iiost  free, 
from  this  office,  which  will  give  you  the  names  and  addresses 
of  a  large  number  of  park  superiirtendents  throughout  the 
country. 

PASTURE  (D.  I.  S.). — The  soil  of  this,  you  say,  is  a  stiff  clay, 
shallow,  and  lying  on  a  retentive  brash,  becoming  as  hard  as 
possible  when  dried  by  either  wind  or  sun.  W^e  fear  that  you  will 
reap  no  good  from  this  until  it  is  drained  thoroughly.  After 
that,  put  upon  it  as  much  of  road-scrapings,  coal  ashes,  gypsum, 
bone  dust,  salt,  and  dung,  annually,  as  you  can  spare.  Put  some 
of  the  mixture  on  now,  and  then  sow  on  every  acre  21b  Red 
Clover,  31b  White  Clover,  21b  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  21b  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  11b  Meadow  Foxtail,  31b  Cock’s-foot,  21b  Meadow 
Fescue,  lib  Hard  Fescue,  11b  rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass,  11b 
smooth-stalked  ditto,  lib  sweeUscented  Vernal  Grass,  and  21b 
Timothy  Grass.  After  sowing,  bush-harrow  it. 

PRUNING  CLIMBING  ROSES  (Hortus).— Newly-planted 
climbing  Roses  are  best  left  full  length  until  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  April,  when  they  should  be  cut  hard  back  to  two 
or  three  buds,  wdiich  will  induce  strong,  vigorous  shoots  to 
push,  one  or  two  only  being  retained  to  each  branch,  the  weaker 
growths  being  rubbed  off.  By  leaving  the  current  growths  a 
time  longer  growths  pushing  from  the  upper  buds  will  favour 
root  action,  and  this  will  favour  a  vigorous  growth  when  the 
conditions  are  favourable.  Brooms  that  have  become  leggy  may 
be  cut  down  to  about  a  foot  or  18in  from  the  ground^  and  they,  if 
not  very  old,  will  push  young  growths  from  the  joints.  It  is 
well  to  leave  a  few  of  the  smaller  twigs  where  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  branches  where  they  fork  from  the  main  stem,  about  Gin 
in  length.  Old  stumps,  however,  do  not  break  well. 

TOPPING-UP  ASPARAGUS  BEDS  (G.  F.  O.  B.).— The  Gin 
or  Sin  of  soil  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants  or  stools  is  quite 
sufficient,  even  for  blanched  beads,  that  is  cutting  them  with 
a  length  of  about  Gin  of  underground,  hence  white  or  whitish 
portion  and  3in  of  green  or  purplish  top  or  head.  There  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  heads,  an  Asparagus  knife  being 
employed,  this  being  an  implement  with  a  long  handle  and  saw'- 
like  blade  or  cutter,  and  is  easily  thrust  into  the  soil  by  each 
head,  and  this  cut  without  damage  to  the  other  heads.  It  is 
not  a  good  nlan  to  expose  the  roots  in  the  alleys,  they  being 
liable  to  suffer  from  frost,  dryness,  and  general  exjmsure  to  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  cannot  derive  the  essential 
nutrients,  and  must  be  more  or  less  prejudiced.  They  should 
be  covered  over  at  least  an  inch  with  some  light  material,  such 
as  that  of  spent  Mushroom  beds,  of  which  we  believe  you  usually 
have  a  good  supply.  The  Asparagus  knife  can  be  had  from 
nurserymen,  the  cost  being  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

SEEDLING  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  NOT  THRIVING 
(J.  L.). — We  can  only  surmise  that  the  seedlings  have  received  a 
severe  check,  either  from  atmospheric  changes  or  from  some 
unfavourable  conditions  of  soil,  probably  an  excess  of  watering. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  seedlings  are  infected  by  the  rust  mite, 
Tarsonymus  Begoni,  which  gives  the  leaves  a  rusted  appearance, 
and  completely  cripnles  the  growth;  indeed,  prevents  further 
development.  In  this  case  the  plants  should  be  lightly  sprinkled 
with  tobacco  water  at  intervals  of  about  four  days,  which  is  very 
destructive  and  repressive  of  the  pest,  also  acting  as  preventive 
of  attack.  The  tobacco  juice  sold  by  nurserymen  is  suitable, 
diluting  with  about  twelve  parts  rain-water,  or  place  loz  of 
strongest  shag  tobacco  in  a  jar  and  pour  on  it  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  cover  up  closely,  letting  remain  until  cool.  Then 
strain,  and  use  the  tobacco  water  for  sprinkling  on  the  plants,. 
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taking  care  not  to  use  it  so  excessively  as  to  make  the  soil 
sodden  and  sour.  Under  this  treatment  we  have  known  the 
plants  to  recover  and  grow  on  freely. 

FLOWERS  FOR  DESIGN  (Union  Jack). — As  a  red  we  only 
know  of  Alternauthera  paronychioides  magnifica  that  is  likely  to 
accord  with  blue  and  white  Lobelia,  not  any  flowering  plant 
being  dwarf  enough  for  association  with  them,  or,  if  dwarf 
enough,  not  certain  for  coiitinuity  of  bloom.  Of  plants  raised 
from  seed  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum  Aster,  in  fiery  scarlet, 
dark  blue,  and  pure  white,  are  the  most  likely  to  meet  your 
requirements,  being  very  free-flowering,  of  stiff  habit,  growing 
9in  to  12in  in  height,  and  bearing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  flowers 
on  each  plant. 

VINE  SHOWING  FRUIT  IRREGULARLY  (J.  H.  L.).— As 
many  of  the  spurs  are  not  sliowing  any  signs  of  fruit,  while  others 
are  showing  bunches  on  three  and  in  some  cases,  four  shoots, 
you  may  allow  two  bearing  shoots  to  each  spur,  still 
retaining  a  shoot  to  each  of  the  other  spurs,  stopping  these 
at  the  sixth  joint,  and  pinching  the  laterals  to  a  joint  or  two 
as  made  so  as  not  to  crowd  the  space  with  more  foliage  than 
can  have  due  exposure  to  light  and  air.  If  the  spurs  are  a  good 
distance  apart  you  may  allow  two  shoots  to  each  spur  not  showing 
fruit,  otherwise  it  is  not  advisable,  as  stout  well-developed  wood 
and  buds  is  all-important  for  fruitfulness.  Two  bunches  on  two 
shoots  .will  give  you  the  equivalent  of  one  to  each  spur,  there 
being  as  many  spurs  not  beating  as  fruiting,  and  this  will  not 
prejudice  the  Vine,  as  the  sap  will  be  transferred  to  more  or 
less  extent.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  overcrop  the  Vine, 
not  allowing  more  than  a  pound  weight  of  Grapes  per  foot  seen 
of  rod.  calculating  so  as  to  under  rather  than  over-cropped. 

GARUENER.S’  EDUCATION  (Apprentice).— We  '  have  a 
lengthy  conimunication  in  hand  on  the  subject  about  which  you 
inquire  for  information,  and,  when  it  shortly  appears,  we  trust 
you  will  enjoy  reading  it.  Fir,st,  then,  you  can  improve  your 
handwriting,  which,  for  an  apprentice,  is  shaky  and  irregular, 
but  legible.  Fractic?  short  notes  for  the  “Domain,”  and  care¬ 
fully  compare  the  printed  articles  with  your  original  composition. 
If  you  have  had  a  good  grounding  in  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
English  grammar,  you  will  soon  improve  in  the  style  of  your 
composition.  Regarding  arithmetic,  you  would  find  Longman’s 
“  School  Arithmetic,”  very  helpful.  Along  with  these  (though 
we  do  not  commend  you  to  undertake  all  the  subjects  at  the 
same  time)  try  to  go  through  Edmond’s  “  Elementary  Botany  ” 
(Macmillan,  Is.  or  2s.),Aiknian’s  “  Food  of  Crops  ”  (Wnton  and 
Co.,  Limited,  2s.),  and  Ormerod’s  “Methods  of  Insect-life” 
(Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  2s.).  These  will  give  you  an  insight 
to,  and  training  in,  the  theoretical  part  of  a  gardener’s  educa¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  have  a  standard  work 
bearing  on  the  practice  of  horticulture.  Sutton’s  “  Culture  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots,”  price  os.,  will 
greatly  assist  you.  John  Wright’s  “  Primer  of  Horticulture,”  Is., 
though  small,  contains  much  that  is  very  necessary  to  know,  and 
you  should  get  this  book.  “  Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  3s.  9d. 
(L.  Upcott  Gill),  may  also  be  noted.  Beyond  these,  of  course, 
there  are  some  larger  but  exisensive  works,  which  yqu  may 
inquire  about.  These  are  Nicholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Garden- 
mg,”  Thompson’s  “Gardener’s  Assistant”  (new  edition),  and 
leathers’  “Guide  to  Hardy  Garden  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Vege¬ 
tables.”  If  you  desire  further  information,  write.  The  names 
of  the  above  publishers  are  all  well  known. 

PARADISE  AND  DOUCIN  STOCKS  (A.  P.  W.).— There 
are  two  forms  under  the  term  of  Paradise  stock :  (1)  The  French 
or  Pomme  de  Paradis  is  a  somewhat  weak  grower,  and  not  of  a 
hardy  constitution,  hence  is  used  chiefly  in  France,  being 
generally  unsuitable  in  England,  for  dwarf -bushes,  being  remark¬ 
able  for  its  tendency  to  emit  numerous  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface,  and  for  contracting  the  growth  of  the  graft,  causing  it 
to  become  fruitful  at  a  very  early  stage.  (2)  The  Doucin,  some- 
rimes  called  English  Paradise  stock,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rivers,  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Dutch  Paradise 
mentioned  by  Miller  in  1759,  puts  forth  abundance  of  fibrous 
roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  is  not  inclined  to  root 
deeply  jnto  it  like  the  so-called  Crab  or  free  stock — that  raised 
riom  pips  or  seeds  of  cider  Apples.  Apples  grafted  on  the 
Doucin  stock  are  more  vigorous  than  when  grafted  on  the 
firench  Paradise  stock,  and  less  so  than  those  on  the  free  stock. 

1  adapted  for  garden  trees,  for  they  are 

easily  lifted,  their  roots  thus  kept  to  the  surface,  and  the  trees 
cons^uently  kept  healthy  and  fruitful.  Some,  however,  regard 
the  Doucin  ii.sed  as  a  stock  in  Ensflish  nurseries  as  different 
«  'll  ^  Doucins  employed  on  the  Continent,  being  hardier  and 
of  the  same  surface-rooting  nature.  There  are  other  stocks 
under  the  name  of  Paradise,  notably  Mr.  Rivers’  Broad-leaved 
^aradnc',  '^ith  very  broad  leaves  and  a  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
habrt,  and  his  Nonesuch  Paradise;  with  downy  leaves  and  a 
knotted  stem,  is  equally  vigorous  in  habit,  but  with  a  great 
tendency  to  form  fruit  spurs,  hence  remarkable  for  inducing 
dwarf  growth  ^d  fruitful  trees.  For  general  purposes  we 
recornnmnd  the  English  Paradise,  which  is  much  like  the  Broad- 
Jeaved  Paradrie,  and  is  equally  good,  it  being  invidious  to  recom¬ 
mend  one  before  the  other. 


BOOKS  ON  FRUIT  CULTURE  (Edward  Adams,  U.S.A.). 
■ — The  standard  work  on  fruit  culture  in  this  country  may  be 
accepted  as  Wright’s  “  Fruit  Growers’  Guide,”  published  at  about 
3  guineas,  we  believe,  by  \hrtue  and  Co.,  London.  All  styles  of 
training  trees  receive  attention. 

INSECTS  ON  VINES  (A.  B.).— The  insect  is  a  thrips  (T. 
adonidum  syn.  Heliothrips  haemorrhides),  one  of  the  worst  pests 
that  can  gain  a  footing  on  Vines.  We  should  mauitain  a  moist 
atmosphere,  even  having  recourse  to  syringing  the  Vines  until 
the  fir.st  flowers  expand,  then  discontinuing  it  until  the  berries 
are  set.  To  effect  a  good  set  resource  should  be  had  to  artificial 
fertilisation. 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VINES  (G.  W.). — We  presume  the  two 
houses  require  the  same  number  of  Vines  each — namely,  eight. 
For  the  early  house  to  give  a  siipplv  up  to  the  end  of 
November;  Black  Hamburgh,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Madresfield 
Court,  Appley  Towers,  and  Gros  Maroc.  For  late  houses  to  give 
a  supply  up  to  March,  or  even  June;  Alicante.  Gros  Column, 
Gros  Guillaume,  Mrs.  Pince,  Alnwick  Seedling,  West’s  St. 
Peter’s,  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Canon  Hall.  You  say  you  do  not  intend  to  plant  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  or  its  near  relative,  Canon  Hall,  the  very  cream  of 
Grapes,  therefore  you  may  have  Golden  Queen  and  Mrs.  Pearson, 
or  have  two  each  of  Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe’s.  The  latter 
we  have  had  vei’y  good  on  June  7  from  bottles  in  a  fruit-room. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. —  Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  N.). — Apple,  Beauty  of  Kent;  2.  Brownlee’s 
Russet;  3,  Chelmsford  Wonder. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are  un- 
anr^wered  in  the  present  issue  arc  respectfully  requested  to  consult  th^ 
following  number.  (Constant  Reader). —  Veltheiinia  viridifolia,  a  plant 
of  the  N.  O.  Liliaceoe.  of  the  tribe  Seilltfe.  (J.  W.). — 1.  Lycaste  flava  i 

2,  Euonyinus  eurojjmus ;  3  .Vllamanda  neriifolia ;  4.  Scilla  bifolia  ;  5. 
Scilla  bifolia  alba.  (J.  F.).—  1.  Dendrobium  Cassiope  ;  2.  D.  Pierardi ; 

3,  Lycaste  Skinneit  alba;  4.  Davallia  tenuifolia.  (No  Name). — 

1,  As]3lenium  cieutarium  ;  2.  Acacia  acinacea  ;  3,  Acacia  linearifolia  ; 

4,  Scilla  amcena.  (.\.  B.  F.). — 1.  Cmlogyne  cristata  Limoniana ; 

2.  OiK-idinm  Krameri;  3.  Dendrobium  luteolum. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  •  The  Join-nal  ”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  aifd  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-gi’own 
fruit.  &c.  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  woi’thy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  ^rleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


An  Observer’s  Notes. 

Under  this  hea  ing  there  are  many  short  interesting  notes  ou/r 

readers  might  send. 

Bats  now  begin  to  flit  about,  and  .soon  the  cockchafers  emerge 
from  their  pupal  state.  Butterflies,  bees,  and  wasps  ai-e  not 
uncommon  at  this  season,  on  fine  days. 

*  3,“-  * 

Vegetation  progresses  apace  at  Kew,  and  by  the  lake  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  a  tree  of  Salix  babylonica  has  leaves  quite  half 
an  inch  long.  Some  of  the  Prunus  tribe  are  in  flower.  Amongst 
all  the  Bamboos  at  Kew,  the  one  that  has  suffered  least  from  the 
recent  frost  seems  to  be  Phyllostachys  henonis.  Rhododendron 
Nobleanum  is  in  full  flower. — J. 

')r  "Jf  "If 

A  Cabbage  now  on  view  at  Ceombe  Farm  Dairy,  Dorset,  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan,  measures  from  the  bottom  of  the  root  to  the 
top  of  the  plant  24in,  across  top  of  fan  24in,  from  bottom  of  fan 
to  the  top  18in. 

*  'If  "ff 

Every  churchgoer  in  Rhavadar  was  astonished  last  Sunday 
morning  (March  2)  to  find  that  all  the  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops, 
which  grow  in  the  parish  churchyard  in  vast  numbers,  were 
densely  covered  with  beesl  The  presence  of  bees  at  least  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  is  interesting,  and  local  apiculturists 
cannot  recollect  such  an  occurrence  before. — (“Western  Mail.”) 

Herons  are  again  building  their  nests  in  the  trees  at  Wan- 
stead  Park.  *  *  Primroses  are  now  being  sent  from  Lost- 

withiel,  Cornwall,  to  all  parts  of  the  coilntry. 

Birds  in  Their  Old  Nesting  Places. 

That  birds  do  return  to  old  spots  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  a 
pair  of  robins  which  have  nested  in  our  yard  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  years.  The  female  is  extremely  pugnacious,  flutter¬ 
ing  into  one’s  very  face,  scolding  vehemently  if  we  chance  near 
her  nesting  place  The  male  makes  almost  as  many  threats,'  but 
he  always  takes  a  perch  on  a  tree  near  by,  just  out  of  reach — 
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and,  I  may  add,  out  of  dauber.  At  first  he  assumes  a  most  threaten- 
lug  air.  But  when  this  fails  he  confesses  that  his  maximum  is 
reached.  _  Not  so  with  his  mate,  who  descends  to  the  lower 
limbs,  bristling  like  a  mad  hen.  And  in  one  or  two'  instances  she 
has  even  flown  against  the  bonnet  of  the  offender.  The  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  pair  are  so  pronounced  as  to  be  readily  recog- 
year  to  yearf  They  always  build  in  a  Norway  Spruce, 
of  which  there  are  several  side  by  side.  But  never  have  they  twice 
chosen  the  same  tree. — Bessie  L.  Putnam  (in  “Meehans’ 
Monthly.”) 

— - - - 


Covent  Garden  Market.— March  19th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  6  0to8 

0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1  Otol 

,,  jS'  e  w  t  o  wn  s, 

,,  Colman . 

1  0 

1 

case  . 10  0 

12 

0 

,,  Muscat  . 

3  6 

5 

Bananas .  8  0 

12  0 

,,  Almeria . 

0  0 

0 

Cranberries,  30  to  36  qt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

10  0 

25 

consignment  ...  9  0 

10 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

12  0 

0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs.  5  6 

0 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  12  0 

16 

0 

each . 

2  6 

3 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables, 


Artichokes,  green,  cloz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beans,  Jfi-ench,  per  lb. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts,isieve 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bncb. 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  buncb  . 

Horseradish,  buncb  ... 
Leeks,  buncb  . 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  3  to  2  0 

1  6 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  5 

0  6 

2  0 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

2  0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bncbs.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

0  6 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

1  6 

3 

0 

Seakale  ■ . 

0  9 

1  0 

2  0 

2 

6 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3 

0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1 

3 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

10  0 

15 

0 

bunches  . 

8  0 

9  0 

1  0 

1 

3 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

0  2 

0 

0 

consignment  . 

6  0 

0  0 

1  6 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz,  bneh.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

0  li 

0 

2 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots, 
s.  d.  s 

Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz.  ... 

Aspidistra,  doz.  ... 

Azaleas,  white  and 
coloured,  doz. 

Crotons,  doz. 

Cyclamen,  doz.  ... 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

per  doz . 

Draciena,  var. ,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

Erica  caffra  . 

,,  Wilmoreana 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

,,  small,  100 . 


Acacia,  per  pad  . 

Anemone,  double  pink, 

per  doz . 

Arums,  doz.  ...  , . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bncb. 
Azalea  mollis,  per  bun. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bun. 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bncbs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
Lilac,  French,  white, 

per  buncb  . 

JLiilium  Harris!  . 


s.  d. 

s 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

5  0tol2 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0tol2 

0 

12  0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

1  0 

5 

0 

18  0 

36 

0 

4  0 

5 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0 

0 

30  0 

36 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8  0 

10 

0 

18  0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9 

0 

6  0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30 

6 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63 

0 

4  0 

5 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

12  0 

30 

0 

doz . 

24  0 

30 

0 

9  0 

18 

0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4 

0 

15  0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6 

0 

9  0 

12 

0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10 

0 

4  0 

18 

0 

Spira-a  japonica,  48’s, 

10  0 

16 

0 

doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

ISftaolesale  Prices.— Cut  f  lowers 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

6  0to8 

0 

Liliuni  lancifolium  alb. 

2  0  to  2 

6 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

2  0 

2 

6 

1  6 

0  0 

,,  longiflorum  ... 

3  0 

4 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

1  0 

2 

0 

bnehs  . 

6  0 

12 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnehs . 

6  0 

8 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

6  0 

8 

0 

doz.  bnehs . 

2  0 

4 

0 

1  6 

2 

0 

•  yellow,  doz.  bnehs. 

2  0 

0 

0 

1  3 

1 

9 

Myrtle,  English,  per 
bunch  . 

8  0 

12 

0 

0  6 

0 

0 

0  9 

1 

0 

Narcissus,  Soleil  d’Or.. 

1  0 

1 

3 

0  9 

1 

6 

Odontoglossums . 

4  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2  0 

3 

0 

1  0 

2 

0 

Primula,  double  white. 

1  0 

2 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6  0 

8 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 
doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

1  6 

3 

0 

6  0 

0  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4  0 

6 

0 

,,  yellow, doz. (Perles) 

2  0 

3 

0 

4  0 

6 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3  0 

4 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0  0 

10 

0 

5  0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  white,  single. 

1  6 

0 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

6  0 

8 

0 

,,  scarlet,  single. 

4  0 

4 

6  ' 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4  0 

5 

0 

3  0 

4 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

G5 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C. — Hardy  Peremmds, 
Alpines,  Aquatics,  Ac. 

J.  Cbeal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex.— Da/dias,  ffc. 

Alexis  Dalli^re,  Cbauss4e  de  Bruxelles,  Gand,  Belgium.  -Spring  Prize 
List. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  London^ 
S.E. —  Begonias  and  Gloxinias.  * 


Vermin  and  Other  Things. 


What  is  vermin  1  “  All  sorts  of  small  animals  or  insects  . 
which  are  destructive  to  grain  or  other  produce,”  says  the 
dictionary.  And  what  has  the  fanner  to  say  about  vermin  ? 
Only  this  v^eek  we  see  a  farmer  writing  to  an  agricultural 
paper,  and  classing  rooks,  rabbits,  and  hares  together  as  . 
vermin,  and  wishing  he  had  them  all  in  a  pie.  Well,  if  the 
rooks  were  young,  they  would  be  all  right ;  rabbits,  too, 
make  a  good  pie  ;  but  is  it  not  rather  desecration  to  talk  of 
pieing  hare  I  She  roasts  and  “jugs”  so  well!  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  will  not  look  upon  any  of  the  three  as 
vermin.  So  much  depends  upon  situation  and  climatic  in¬ 
fluence.  Years  ago,  longer  than  we  like  to  remember,  we 
used  to  see  a  small  paper,  the  organ  of  the  Anti-Game  Laws- 
Society.  There  was  at  that  time  need  for  that  society.  In 
many  of  the  game  preserving  counties  the  number  of  hares 
kept  for  sporting  purposes  was  simply  awful,  and  to  take 
the  life  of  a  hare  was  equal  to  getting  notice  to  quit.  No 
one  nowadays  would  believe  what  a  pest  tliey  used  to  be. 
The  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping  over  the  Clover 
grass,  aye,  and  they  took  their  fill  of  it,  too,  or  of  the  young 
succulent  corn.  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  hare  would  eat 
and  damage  as  much  as  three  sheep.  The  damage  was- 
worse  than  the  actual  consumption.  Then  rabbits,  too  ; 
there  was  a  limit  to  hares,  “but  none  to  rabbits.  Nothing 
short  of  a  plague  would  lessen  their  numbers.  Fortunately 
rabbits  require  dry  land,  and  a  really  wet  time  will  do  much 
to  stop  them.  Things  got  to  such  a  pass  as  to  call  for  the 
Flares  and  Rabbits  Bill.  Really,  we  believe,  this  measure 
was  helped  on  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League.  Good  as  the  - 
measure  is,  it  is  often  evaded  or  set  aside  ;  but  it  has  done 
much  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  excessive  ground  game  in  many 
places.  Where  a  landlord  is  a  shooting  man,  and  expects  . 
tremendous  “  bags  ”  in  November  or  December,  and  is 
withal  a  popular  good  man,  he  can  always  find  a  good  supply 
of  hares  and  rabbits.  In  a  district  which  we  have  in  mind 
just  now,  great  breadths  of  Swedes  are  grown,  for  many 
sheep  are  wintered.  Now,  these  Swedes  are  sweet,  and 
good  and  pleasant  eating,  and  when  herbage  is  short,  the 
hare  makes  for  the  Swede  field,  and  haves  her  mark,  not 
on  one  consumed  Turnip  (that  might  be  forgiven),  but  on 
many,  just  as  though  she  were  sampling  the  close.  Frost 
comes,  rain  falls,  the  wounded  root  is  soon  spoilt  by  one  of 
the  two  agencies,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  row.  This  . 
spring,  when  all  early  vegetation  has  been  kept  back  by 
frost,  the  hare  is  very  predatory,  and  her  traces  are  every¬ 
where.  She  is  getting  a  bit  tough,  too,  so  that  even  there  • 
is  but  small  consolation  in  a  “roast.” 

The  dictionary  defines  a  rook  as  a  “  trickish,  rapacious 
fellow,”  and  so  he  is.  He  is  not  frightened  of  you,  and  will 
hover  round  and  about  the  homesteads  “  seeking  what  he 
may  devour.”  We  have  seen  them  watch  hens  to  the  nest, 
and  patiently  wait  till  the  egg,  being  laid,  there  was  a  , 
pleasant  meal  assured.  Potatoes  we  have  often  found 
under  their  nests,  and  they  take  toll  of  every  grain  sown. 
Swedes,  too,  they  attack,  and  their  beaks  are  as  strong  a? 
iron.  But  perhaps  it  is  later  on  in  the  season  when  they 
become  the  greatest  pests.  When  the  small,  tiny  Turnips  • 
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are  -well  up  and  away,  possibly  been  singled,  down  comes 
Master  Rook  in  battalions,  and  he  will  soon  let  you  know 
what  he  thinks  of  the  new  “  green.”  Mind,  the  charitable, 
suppose  his  quest  is  the  wise  wonn  or  beetle.  It  may  be  so, 
but  he,  like  ourselves,  prefers  a  vegetable  with  his  meat. 

But  we  know  of  worse  enemies  than  the  rook,  bad  as  he 
is.  We  have  a  liking  for  his  caw-caw,  and  we  should  miss 
the  rookeries  he  makes  cheerful  in  the  spring.  His  black 
coat  is  handsome,  and  his  flight  has  a  stateliness  about  it. 
The  wood  pigeon  is  the  enemy  we  most  dread.  Not  only 
have  we  the  English-bred  bird,  but  hosts  upon  hosts  of 
foreigners  reach  our  shores.  We  have  heard  much  this 
winter,  we  hear  much  every  winter,  of  the  perishing  of  the 
young  Clover  plant.  Now,  it  is  not  all  frost,  or  bad  growth. 
There  are  other  agents  at  work,  and  how  can  Clover  or  any 
other  thing  grow  when  it  is  not  only  loosened  from  the  soil, 
but  its  very  heart  torn  out  and  eaten  ?  Shoot  a  wood 
pigeon  to-day,  and  just  examine  its  crop.  The  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  literally  stuffed  with  Clover 
leaves,  each  bird  as  full  as  a  gun.  W^e  have  ourselves  filled 
a  small  basin  with  the  contents  of  one  crop.  Fine  Clover, 
that  ought  to  have  been  growing  on  for  ewes  and  lambs. 
We  do  not  suppose  the  non-agricultural  world  knows,  or 
guesses,  a  tithe  of  the  mischief  these  birds  can  do,  nor  can 
■they  estimate  at  all  their  numbers.  Later  in  the  season 
they  will  attack  ripening  corn,  and  positively  gorge  them¬ 
selves  on  the  creamy  soft  grain.  They  take  care  to  leave 
nothing  much  for  the  farmer  but  broken  stalks  and  down¬ 
trodden  rubbish.  Of  course,  their  worst  depredations  are 
'  on  the  side  of  the  field  nearest  a  hedge,  a  hedge  that  pro¬ 
bably  is  intersected  with  trees.  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
said  for  them  ;  when  shot  (and  they  are  not  easy  game)  they 
make  pies  or  a  roast. 

Larks,  too,  are  a  great  nuisance  in  those  parts  where  they 
.  abound.  They  usually  confine  their  efforts  to  the  newly 
springing  grain,  and  if  they  have  a  predilection,  it  is  for 
Wheat.  Sparrows  are  domestic  fowl ;  they  are  found  more 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  or  farm,  and  woe  to 
those  fields  of  corn  which  are  near  at  hand.  He  is  a  bold 
bird  is  the  sparrow,  and  too  small  and  bony  to  be  worth 
powder  and  shot  (even  if  you  can  get  near  him).  The  best 
safeguard  against  the  sparrow  is  a  posse  of  active  school¬ 
boys.  No  nest  daunts  a  boy,  and  it  is  better  to  crush  the 
crocodile’s  eggs  than  to  wait  to  kill  the  animal  when  hatched. 

There  are  other  vermin  afoot,  but  we  must  speak  with 
bated  breath.  He  is  little,  but  he  can  be  very  mischievous, 
especially  when  Mrs.  Vixen  is  “  at  home  ”  with  a  brood  of 
pretty  cubs.  They  clamour  for  food,  and  what  so  well 
■suited  for  the  young  stomachs  as  tender  chicken?  Unhap- 
pilv.  “  Papa  ”  has  a  way  of  killing  more  than  he  can  carry 
off.  Does  he  mean  to  come  again,  or  does  he  over-estimate 
his  carrying  powers  ?  Poultry  people  tell  us  (and  very  truly) 
that  our  fowls  do  best  with  unlimited  run,  taken  out  in 
fields  in  companies,  and  they  do  well,  that  is,  if  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nard  is  not  afoot.  Hunger  makes  him  bold,  and  he  will 
be  after  any  unwary  fowl  who  shelters  in  or  about  the  home 
buildings  or  stacks.  He  likes  them  full  grown,  or  nearly 
so  ;  whereas  the  tiresome  rat  prefers  the  baby  chicken  from 
the  coop.  He  will  come  time  after  time  and  clear  the  lot. 
Rats  about_a  farmstead  are  insufferable  nuisances,  for  all’s 
fish  that  comes  to  their  net.  Meal,  corn,  pigeons,  new  bags, 
and  young  poultry.  Many  a  good  cote  have  we  known  been 
ultimately  destroyed  bv  rats,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  do  away  with  them.  The  best  preven¬ 
tive  is  a  sharp  little  terrier,  always  on  the  alert.  He  keeps 
them  moving,  and  oftener  than  you  would  think  “  clicks 
hand  o’  yan,”  as  we  say  in  Yorkshire,  and  he  “  clicks  ”  to 
some^  purpose,  for  that  rat  never  wants  food  again. 

We  wonder  how  many  Wheat  stacks  there  are  standing 
unthreshed  ?  Judging  by  our  own  experience,  not  many. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  mouse  is  rarely  found  among 
Barley  or  Oats  ;  always  in  the  best  grain,  and  it  is  the  love 
of  the  mouse  for  Wheat  which  is  one  of  the  factors  against 
keeping  it  in  stack  too  long.  We  are  told,  or,  rather,  it  is 
suggested,  that  Wheat  be  kept  the  twelve  months  in  vermin- 
proof  stacks,  to  be  a  supply  in  case  of  war  peril ;  biit  we 
fancy  it  will  beat  our  advisers  to  manage  that. 

There  are  other  nuisances  abroad,  and  there  is  one  in 
particular  which  is  an  evergrowing  evil.  We  mean  the 
outrageous  “  fields  ”  that  pretend  to  hunt.  All  the  well- 
known  and  popular  packs  of  hounds  have  followers  galore. 
Evei’ything  is  made  so  easy  now.  Distance  is  conquered  by 
a  fast  train  service  or  the  detestable  motor,  and  instead  of  a 
■  small  field  of  genuine  sportsman  and  women,  we  find  the 


towns  pour  out  their  hordes  of — dare  we  say  it  ? — unspeak¬ 
able  ruffians,  who  gallop,  and  shout,  and  thrust  themselves 
anywhere,  having  no  regard  for  young  Wheat  or  Clover,  or 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sheepfold,  let  alone  fences.  A  master 
to  keep  them  in  order?  Why,  they  need  a  regiment!  No 
wonder  many  farmers  look  very  much'askance  at  this  motley 
crew,  who  only  do  them  harm,  never  by  any  chance  buying 
horses  or  forage  or  other  agricultural  product.  It  is  only  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  farmer  that  hunting  is  at  all  possible, 
and  it  is  a  question  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  this  evil, 
and  how  long  the  farmer  will  endure  it  ?  We  read  a  pretty 
anecdote  the  other  day  of  that  great  and  good  Yorkshire 
and  Irisji  landlord,  the  late  Lord  Eitzwilliam,  which  showed 
the  good  state  of  feeling  that  existed  between  hini  and  his 
tenants,  and  also  showed  that  the  farmer  in  question  could 
be  as  liberal  as  his  landlord.  A  tenant  made  a  complaint  of 
the  great  damage  done  to  a  field  of  growing  Wheat  by  the 
followers  of  his  Lordship’s  hounds.  Truly,  the  field  pre¬ 
sented  a  sorry  spectacle,  cut  up  and  trampled  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Earl  most  willingly  paid  the  farmer  for  the 
damage  he  had  sustained.  When  harvest  came,  the  field 
had  so  far  recovered  itself  as  to  yield  well,  whereupon  the 
grateful  farmer  jogged  off  to  Wentworth  Wood  House,  and 
returned  the  money  he  had  received  in  the  spring.  Whether 
it  was  a  wedding,  or  a  coming  of  age,  at  the  farm,  we  forget 
what ;  but  at  the  next  suitable  opportunity  a  very  handsome 
present  conveyed  to  the  farmer  the  sense  of  the  Earl’s  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  conduct.  It  is  a  pre--  ’  story,  and  we 
believe,  a  true  one. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Except  for  a  drizzly  afternoon,  the  weather  has  been  fine 
and  warm ;  but  the  nights  are  still  foggy  and  damp,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  land  keeps  sticky.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  the  roll¬ 
ing  of  lea  Wheat  is  becoming  an  urgent  necessity.  The  plant  is 
dwindling  rapidly,  and  unless  there  is  an  early  chance  to  solidify 
the  soil,  some  fields  will  soon  be  ready  for  ploughing  up.  What 
we  want  is  a  good  March  wind.  Last  year  at  this  time  Wheats 
were  too  thick  on  the  ground,  which  partly  accounted  for  the 
eventual  shortness  of  straw.  This  year  they  are  too  thin — i.e., 
as  a  rule ;  let  us  hope  the  straw  may  be  longer.  Wheat  at  the 
present  price  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  for  top  dressings,  but 
where  it  is  suffering  from  wireworm  a  dressing  of  rape  dust 
might  save  the  crop.  5cwt  per  acre  at  £3  per  ton  comes  to 
15s.  per  acre.  If  damaged  cotton  cake  could  be  bought  cheaply 
it  would  make  an  efficient  substitute. 

Not  much  Barley  has  been  sown  yet ;  farmers  have  suddenly 
stopped  the  drills,  and  Potato  planting  is  the  vogue.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  farmers  follow  each  other  in  these  matters ; 
they  are  very  much  like  a  ffock  of  sheep  in  that  respect. 

In  connection  with  sheep,  there  is  a  fair  record.  Ewes  are 
doing  well  in  lambing,  and  the  crop  of  lambs,  if  a  little  below 
the  average,  is  a  healthy  one;  whilst  the  improvement  in  the 
mutton  trade  has  been  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected.  Sheep 
all  round  are  much  dearer,  fat  ewes  having  risen  8s.  to  10s.  per 
head.  The  fact  is  as  it  was  two  years  ago — really  good  fat 
mutton  is  scarce,  and  people  who  want  a  good  big  joint  will  have 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  scarcity  of  fodder  is  making  us  turn  our  cattle  out.  and 
the  fine  mild  weather  makes  an  excellent  opportunity.  If  turned 
out  now,  they  rvill  stand  a  good  deal  of  cold  and  roughing  later 
on.  It  is  the  sudden  change  from  warm  yards  to  cold,  bleak 
surroundings  that  is  dangerous. 

The  foaling  season  has  commenced,  and  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  as  it  would  seem,  as  a  natural  consequence  is  sadly  over¬ 
worked,  and  no  doubt  is  making  satisfactory  entries  (to  him)  in 
his  ledger.  Wise  farmers  insure  their  foaling  mares,  which 
policy  would  rather  increase  the  vet.’s  practice  than  otherwise, 
bis  satisfactory  inspection  of  each  mare  being  a  strict  condition 
of  insurance.  But  some  farmers,  also  wise  in  their  generation, 
give  a  bonus  to  the  horseman  for  each  foal  reared  by  tlie  animals 
he  looks  after.  It  may  be  bribing  a  man  to  do  what  should  be 
his  duty  without  it,  but  we  believe  the  system  pays.  Waggoners 
do  not  like  to  lose  their  best-looking  animal  from  the  team  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  some  strongly  counterbalancing  interest 
must  be  provided  if  foals  are  to  be  bred  and  successfully  reared. 
Of  course,  mares  in  foal  may  be  removed  to  other  quarters,  and 
placed  under  fresh  superintendence ;  but  this  is  not  always 
possible,  or  often  convenient. 

Merchants  complain  that  although  Clover  seeds  are  rising  in 
price  farmers  will  hot  buy.  This  does  not  look  like  early  sowing, 
and  yet  last  season,  as  in  all  dry  ones,  it  proved  to  be  the  right 
policy.  There  is  no  way  so  certain  to  secure  a  good  Clover 
plant  as  sowing  behind  the  Barley  drill  and  narrowing  in  with 
the  corn.  It  must  be  the  fear  of  too  much  Clover  in  the  string 
bound  sheaves  next  harvest  which  deters  farmers  from  following 
a  very  old-fashioned  method.  We  might  do  without  string 
binders,  but  can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  the  Clover  crop?  No! 
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NOVELTIES  AND  SPECIALITIES  FOR  1902- 

Antirrhinum  Yellow  Queen,  a  grand  little  Snapdragon 
for  bedding,  forming  compact  bushes  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  ;  height  15in.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Aquilegia,  Barr's  Giant  Rose  and  White,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  strain,  saved  at  DI  ITON  HILL  N urseries.  Per  pkt. ,  2/6. 

Aster  sinensis,  a  lovely  single  Aster  from  China,  with 
large  handsome  flower-i  of  a  delicate  pa  e  mauve,  with 
bronzy  yellow  disc,  bushy  branching  habit ;  height  15in. 
Per  packet,  rfl.  and  1/-. 

Celosia  Thompson!  magniflca,  a  splendid  new  strain, 
nroducing  numerous  elegant  feathery  flower  plumes  of  most 
brilliant  colours— golden-yellow,  fiery  scarlet,  orange,  blood- 
red,  (fee.  ;  grand  for  pots  and  bedding  ;  ht.  ‘iift.  Per  pkt,  2/6. 

Delphinium,  Barr's  Magnificent  varieties,  mixed, saved 
at  the  DI  I'TO  V  HI  LL  Nurseries.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Lathyrus,  Beautiful  New  Hybrids,  mixed,  very  flue  forms 
of  the  KVEHL  CSTINO  PEA.  Per  packet,  1/-.  1  6,  and  2/0. 

Lupinus  arboreus  Snow  Queen,  a  lovely  white  Tree 
Lupin,  and  a  good  novelty.  Per  packet,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Mignonette  Nineteen  Hundred,  forming  spreading  bushes, 
•covered  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  .'symmetrical  little 
.golden  yellow  flower  heads  ;  heiaht,  1ft.  Per  packet,  1/-. 

Poppy,  Oriental,  Mixed,  new  varieties,  stately  hardy, 
perennials,  with  large,  handsome,  gorgeously  coloured 
flower.-i.  Per  pa<  ket,  6d.  and  1/-. 

Stock,  East  Lothian,  Snowdrift,  an  extra  fine  strain, 
forming  dwarf,  bushy  plants,  covered  with  large  trusses  nf 
snowy  white  flowers  ;  height,  ift.  Per  packet,  1/6  and  2/6. 

Barrs’  Seed  Guide  contains  a  select  list  of  ths  best  Vege¬ 
tables  and  the  most  beautiful  Plowers  for  Garden  and 
'Greenhouse.  It  is  full  of  Practical  Hints,  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  Gardeners  Amateurs,  and  Exhibitors.  SENT 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

&  SORTS, 

II,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  CARDEN,  LONDON 

Nurseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


Dobbie’s  Phloxes. 

These  extremely  be.utiful  Hardy  Flowers  should  have  a 
place  in  every  Gaiahn. 

SUPERB  EXHIBITION  VARIETIES. 

19  for  6/-.  50  for  22/6.  lOo  for  40/-. 

URAND  BORDER  VARIETIES. 

12  for  4/-.  5'i  for  14/-.  lOOffor  26/-. 

NEW  DWARF  BORDER  PHLOXES. 

Splendid  Trusses.  18  to  2  '  inches  hij:h.  No  stakes  required. 
12  for  5/-.  60  for  18/-.  100  for  3=//-. 

OUR  SELECTION,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Dobbie’s  Dahlias. 

Unsurj  assed  anywhere.  All  sections  grown. 

CUTTINGS  NO'W  READY. 

OUR  SELECTION,  ANY  CLASS. 

12  for  1/10.  25  for  3/4.  50  for  5/10.  100  for  10/6. 

ALL  POST  FREE. 


Dobbie’s  Violas. 

These  charming  flowers  should  he  I'lanted  Noio. 

BORDER  OR  BEDDING  VARIETIES. 

12  in  6  varieties.  2/-.  100  in  12  or  moie  soits,  12/6. 

1000  in  25  varieties.  £5. 

EXHIBITION  VARIETIES. 

12  first-rate  .sorts,  2/6.  50  for  10/-.  100  or  2"'/-. 

Our  tSelection.  Carriage  Paid. 

DOBBIE  &  Co., 

The  Royal  Florists, 


pli 

W; 


ECKFORD’8  .  . 

GIANT  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  purity  and  stamina  of  these  Home-Groxvn 
Stooics  are  so  conserved  by  special  methods  of  culture, 
that  the  seeds  possess  phenomenal  strength  and 
vitality. 

Twelve  Giant  varieties,  quite  distinct,  splendid 
for  Exhibition,  2  ^  post  free. 

The  following  splendid  novelties  for  1'  0?  are  sup- 
lied  in  1/  packets — ''Lord  Rosebery”  (Rosy 

agenta  Self);  “Joanie  Gordon”  (Bright  Rose 
shaded  Cream);  ‘'Gracie  Greenwood”  (Cream- 
shaded  Pink,  edged  deep  Pink). 

The  above  i  varieties  and  3  novelties  (15  in  all) 
when  ordered  together,  fy  post  free. 

Send  lor  a  Catalogue  wiih  full  description  free. 

ECKFOROS  .  . 

umrivalled  culinary  peas. 

Nothing  on  the  rarrket  like  them  for  Flavour  and 
Cropping  capacity,  Enormous  yields  under  favourable 
conditions.  Collections  for  5  months  continuous 
supply  (see  page  Catalogue). 

A  Booklet  on  “  How  to  grow,  and  when  to 
sow  Culinary  Peas”  free  with  each  order. 


GENUINE  ONLY 

direct  from  Wem, 

Awarded  no  less 
than  60  Gold  & 
Sliver  Medals* 


ECKFORD’S 

PURE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Resu  ts  treon  all  quarters  prove  them  to  be 
unequalled  lor  purity,  vigour,  and  yield.  They  are 
beyond  all  doubt  absolotely  the  cheapest  and  best 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Collection  for  months’ 
supy  y,  i/'/s,  Pi  '-,  42/-,  1 ' 

carnage  paid.  Other  collections,  2/9i  5/*  ana  7/6 
post  Iree, 

CHOICcST  flower  seeds. 

No  expense  or  pains  are  spared  to  ensure  the 
highest  merit  in  these  pure  and  selected  stocks.  Th^ 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality. 

ECKFORD’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(with  valuable  Cultural  Notes)  should  be  in  the  hand 
of  every  Gardener  (Amateur  and  Professional)  and 
is  sent  r  R  Lk  of  receipt  of  postcard. 

Address  — 

HENRY  ECKFORD, 


Seed  Grower,  WEM,  SALOP. 


TO  THE  TRADE! 
WHOLESALE  SEED  CATALOGUE 

,  'We  have  now  published  our  Wholesale  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Containing  also  the  best  Novelties  of  the  Season,  all  the 
recent  improved  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  ;  also  List  of  over 
150  varieties  choice  P’ern  spores.  May  be  had  on  Appli¬ 
cation.  Any  of  our  Customer.-^  not  having  received  one  by 
post  will  oblige  by  letting  us  know,  when  another  shall  at 
once  he  posted. 

WATKINS  &SINIPS0N,  Seed  Merchants, 

2,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  C arden,  London,  W.C. 

Seed  &  Trial  Grounds— Feltham  &  Twickenham,  Middlesex 


Dicksons 

/  HARDILY -GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  &  ‘  EXTBHT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

\ _  Nubbebibs  800  Aorbb.  / 

Chester 
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Spring  Gardening  250  Years  Ago. 


AM  employing  the  number 
“  250  ”  with  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity,  and  it  points, 
therefore,  not  to  a  particular 
year,  but  rather  indicates  a 
^  period — the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 

teenth  century.  People  who 
imagine  it  is  only  in  these  present 
days  that  gardening  has  ever  thriven 
may  look  for  a  very  bald  statement,  but  if 
it  23roves  so  the  blame  must  fall  on  the 
portrayer  of  the  time,  and  not  the  period 
itself.  Nor  must  we  be  led  astray  by  the 
thought  that  the  date  suggests  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  supremacy,  when  gardening  might 
not  unnaturally  be  thought  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  just  during 
this  period  that  both  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture  took  astroDgergripof  the  Englishmans 
mind  than  at  any  time  previously. 

The  fruit-growing  habit  was  more  largely 
formed  all  over  the  Island,  and  the  production 
of  the  florist  flower  man  as  a  distinct  type 
was  evolved.  We  may  not  say  there  was  the 
same  amount  of  material  to  work  on  in 
gardens,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  gardens  at  this  time  were  small  in 
extent  compared  to  those  of  to  day,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  conclude  that  as  well  the 
Cavalier  and  his  dainty  Diana,  as  the  Round- 
head  w  ith  his  demure  Priscilla,  found  a  good 
selection  of  charming  flowers  to  beautify  the 
parterre  by  the  east  ■window  and  the 
“  Bordures  ”  that  cut  off  their  close-clipped 
hedges  from  the  straight-lined  walks  of  their 
gardens. 

It  would  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
we  know  much  more  of  the  florist  of  250 
years  ago  that:  of  any  other  class  of  gardeners, 
if  it  had  not  happened  that  this  has  always 
been  the  case.  The  florist,  from  tlie  manner 
he  employs  his  floral  affections,  is  a  little  bit 

EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publicatiou,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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transcendental ;  common  flowers  do  not  attract  him  till  he 
has  put  something  of  his  own  personality  into  their  petals. 
Then  they  become  to  him  the  only  flowers  worth  attention, 
and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  the  names  of  a  score  of  florists 
transmitted  to  posterity,  where  the  ordinary  gardener  is  left 
to  obscurity.  But  then,  as  now,  there  were  florists  among 
gardeners,  as  the  younger  Tradescant,  noted  for  his  Auri¬ 
culas,  and  Bobart,  of  Oxford  Botanic  Gardens,  for  the  same 
plants.  Nor  would  Mrs.  Buggs,  of  Battersea,  nor  Mrs. 
Tuggie,  of  Westminster,  have  ever  been  heard  of  in  these 
times  had  it  not  been  for  the  florist  flowers  they  cultivated. 
The  same  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Rickets,  of  “  Hogs- 
den,  neere  London,”  but  for  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
Tulips  and  Auriculas  he  propagated  for  sale.  It  was  to  this 
eminent  class,  too,  that  is  due  the  honour  of  bringing  the 
Asiatic  and  European  Anemones,  and  the  Asiatic  Ranun¬ 
culus,  with  Eastern  Hyacinths,  to  the  front.  These  were  as 
yet  not  numerous,  whereas  Auriculas,  which  about  this  time 
broke  into  a  race  with  striped  petals,  the  forerunners  of  the 
edged  flower  of  the  succeeding  century,  were  conspicuous 
by  the  gi-eat  variety  of  sorts  cultivated.  The  more  select 
kinds  were  even  now  cultivated  in  pots,  as  being  a  handy 
way  of  moving  them  under  cover  w^hen  the  blooming  joeriod 
arrived.  They  were  sold  at  from  £l  to  £20  a  plant,  and  the 
seedlings,  which  failed  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  upper 
charmed  circle,  were  disposed  of  to  “  Cheapside  ”  gardeners, 
Avho  retailed  them  to  the  less  knowing  at  a  shilling  each,  or 
they  served  to  fill  parterres  in  ordinary  flower  gardens. 

Auriculas  were  genuine  English  productions,  but  Tulip b 
were  importations  from  the  Netherlands.  However,  they 
were  cultivated  in  hundreds  of  varieties  to  a  number  that  pre¬ 
sent  gardeners  do  not  attempt  to  emulate.  They  were  cul¬ 
tivated  solely  in  beds  or  borders  in  three  classes,  of  which 
Pi'ecoces  were  the  earliest,  medias  the  most  numerous,  and 
Serotines,  from  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  the  latest.  The  earliest 
Tulip  was  “  The  Winter  Duke,  so  called  in  respect  it 
flowereth  commonly  in  Winter,  that  is,  before  the  tenth  of 
March,  at  which  time  the  Spring  beginneth.”  This  variety 
is  still  cultivated  as  Due  van  Tholl,  and  Claremont  belongs  to 
the  same  period. 

Hvacinths  were  only  a  few  in  number,  the  finest  a  kind 
called  Zumbul,  or  Zeboin,  from  which  others  of  various 
colours  were  derived  as  seedlings.  There  were  also  two  or 
three  double  flowered  kinds.  Anemones  were  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  sorts  being  imported  annually.  They  were  divided 
into  two  classes — the  broad  leaved  A.  hortensis,  and  the 
narrow  leaved  A.  coronaria.  Of  the  former  only  a  few  single 
and  double  sorts  were  cultivated,  the  commonest  kind  being 
known  as  ‘‘  Spnish  Marigolds,”  “  Robin  Hood,”  or  “  Scarlet 
and  Joan.”  The  Coronaria  varieties  w'ere  very  numerous, 
mostly  double  ;  but  of  these  single  flowered  sorts,  too,  were 
grown  in  gardens.  Ranunculus  asiaticus,  which  afterwards 
became  x*  common,  vva'  as  yet  confined  to  a  f-^w  varieties 

Crocuses  were  very  numerous  in  kinds,  and  the  Snowdrop 
could  be  had,  though  it  appears  not  to  have  been  appreci¬ 
ated.  Winter  Aconite  was  common,  and  there  was  a  nice 
variety  of  Scilla,  such  as  bifolia  in  its  sorts,  and  V.  verna  in 
three  kinds,  and  Muscaris,  as  botryoides  in  white  and  red 
sorts,  and  M.  racemosus.  Eritdlaries  were  represented  by 
several  species,  the  common  Meleagris,  with  white  and 
double  white  flowers,  among  them.  Narcissus  were  made 
somewhat  of  a  speciality  in  tlm  earlier  part  of  the  time  under 
notice,  and  a  rnuch  better  collection  was  grown  then  than  at 
any  other  period  till  lately.  Spanish  Trumpets,  or  Jon¬ 
quils,  and  Narcissus  odorus,  were  in  much  request ;  jbut  it 
is  notable  of  the  "kseudo”  group  rone  but  doubles  were  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

Other  flowers  represented  were  Wallflowers  in  several 
varieties,  the  finest  yellow  going  under  the  name  of  “  Yellow 
Dutch  Violet,”  and  the  finest  dark  form  “The  Bloody 
Warrior.”  Stocks  w'ere  equally  well  liked,  the  finer  kinds 
being  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  Daisies  w^ere  growui 
in  many  sorts.  Of  Heiiaticas,  Parkinson  describes  ten  sorts. 
Erythrouium  Dens-c^ni^,  Leucojuni  vernum.  Primroses  in 
great  variety,  including  Polyanthus  forms;  Cowslips,  single 
and  double:  double  Marsh  Marigolds  ;  and  Ranunculus 
ricaria  fl.-pl.  Iris  pumila  in  variety.  Several  kinds  of 


Violets,  both  double  and  single,  double  Wood  Anemone. 
Pasqueflowers,  Adonis  vernalis,  double  Lady’s  Smocks,  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  and  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  are  some  of  the 
commoner  kinds.  A  garden  was  not  complete  without 
Southernw'ood,  Lavender  Cotton,  variegated  Thyme,  Balm, 
“(iardener’s  Garters,”  Cherry  trees  planted  in  hedges, 
Almonds,  Peaches,  Lilacs,  Syringa  persica,  Laurus  nobilis, 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  and  Daphne  Mezereum. 

The  question  remains.  How  were  these  and  other  flowers 
disposed  in  gardens  1  A  writer  of  the  period  proposes  three 
methods.  First,  to  intermix  the  plants  according  to  height 
and  colour,  so  that  no  plant  of  the  same  kind,  nor  any  one 
colour,  is  placed  in  juxtaposition.  Second,  to  plant  in  blocks 
of  one  kind  right  across  the  border,  as,  for  example,  a  5ft 
square  of  Tulips,  of  Crocus,  Cowslips,  Anemones,  or  Auri¬ 
culas.  And  lastly,  by  planting  each  bed  with  on-e  only  sort, 
because,  as  it  is  quaintly  remarked,  these  “  will  have  a  great 
shew',  and  at  a  great  distance.”  It  is  hinted  that  annuals 
may  be  brought  on  to  fill  blank  spaces.  One  might  say  that 
these  arrangements  are  better  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  but  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  they  exhibit 
not  a  little  far-sightedness,  and  much  appreciation  of  the 
capacity  of  plants  to  make  a  bright  display  in  the  cold  months 
of  spring.  Perhaps  they  were  not  adopted  by  many  ;  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  adopted,  thev  w'ere  quickly  forgotten,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  that  the  adaptability  of  spring  flowers  for  mass¬ 
ing  has  been  recognised. 

Space  forbids  indicating  how'  the  gardener  filled  in  his 
time  during  spring  making  hotbeds  on  w'hich  to  sow  Balsams, 
Love  Apples,  Cockscombs,  Celosias,  Date  Palms,  Cannas, 
Afi’ican  Marigolds,  Scarlet  Runner,  Sensitive  Plants,  &c.  ; 
or  how  he  c  ippi-d  his  Cypr<-ss  trees  with  exceeding  care,  and 
then  enveloped  them  in  straw  wisps  ;  or  hows  during  cold 
w'eather,  he  protected  his  “  most  precious  Anemones,  Auri¬ 
culas.  Brumal  Jacynths,  Earb'  Cyclamens,”  &c.  Or  how  he 
joyfully  welcomed  a  day  of  sur shine  or  balmy  weather  to 
open  the  shutters  of  his  greenhouse,  or  to  lift  the  inmates'- 
out  of  doors  to  enjoy  the  life-giving  spring.  Enough  to  say 
he  had,  or  might  have  had,  a  delightful  garden  of  lovely 
flowers,  and  pleasant  occupation  preparing  for  the  future,- 
— R.  P.  Brotherston. 

- - 


Variorum. 

Houses  for  Violets 

Is  the  latest  fasliion  in  the  growth  of  these  favourites  of  every¬ 
body.  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  they  flourish  under  this  latter- 
day  condition.  Time  was  when  frames  only  wmre  considered  the 
one  needful  provision  for  success  in  Violet  culture,  where,  on 
every  favourable  day,  the  lights  could  be  removed  to  expose  the 
plants  to  the  direct  influence  of  air,  rain,  or  sunshine.  The 
famous  Violet  specialists,  Messrs.  I.  House  and  Son,  of  West- 
burj'-on-Trym,  have  recently  erected  houses  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  Violet  culture  in  winter,  and  the  success  of  the  past,  with 
this  newer  equipment  would  seem  to  imply  even  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  near  future.  In  another  market  establishment 
saw  large  potfuls  of  the  single  variety,  Princess  of  Wales,_  in 
splendid  health,  and  throwing  up  quantities  of  bold-looking 
flower  buds — much  better,  in  fact,  than  any  I  have  seen  in  frames. 
The  span-roofed  market  type  of  glass  house-  is  that  in  w'hich  they 
do  well  ;  lean-to  structures  of  the  private  garden  do  not  afford 
the  same  conditions,  and  are  not  so  w-ell  adapted  for  this  phase 
of  Violet  growth.  Air  and  light  are  two  of  the  great  factors  of 
Violet  culture,  which  are  the  attribute  of  the  span-roofed  rather 
than  the  lean-to  structure. — W.  S. 

The  Lawn. 

This  pleasing  ornament,  if  well  swept,  wall  now  require 
frequent  rolling  and  mowing.  If  worm-casts  appear  procure 
some  quicklime,  and  put  in  a  common  pailful  of  water  a  lump 
of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  football.  The  lime,  should  be  un¬ 
slaked.  Let  it  stand  till  the  water  is  quite  clear ;  then  with  a 
rather  coarse  rose  water-pot  sprinkle  the  grass  x^lot  freely  till 
the  worms  are  all  killed.  The  lime  water  will  more  readily 
reach  the  worms  if  you  rake  off  the  worm-cast,  and  so  open  the 
holes  the  worms  make  to  cast  up  the  earth.  If  one  pailful  is 
not  enough  for  your  lawn,  make  the  lime  water  in  a  vessel  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient.  Should  one  application  no.t  kill  all 
the  worms,  apply  it  a  second  time,  w’hich  wall  generally  quite 
destroy  them.  Should  worms  be  troublesome  in  your  flower 
beds  or  plants  in  pots,  lime  water  wall  kill  them  there,  as  well 
j  as  on  the  grass  plot,  and  will  not  injure  the  most  delicate- 
I  plant. — 
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Seedling  Hollyhocks. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Xow  that  the  plants  are  beginning  to  grow  freely  a  general 
Tise  of  temperature  all  round  will  be  necessary.  In  the  hottest 
house,  where  Phalmnopsids  and  East  Indian  kinds  gene¬ 
rally  are  grown,  the  night  temperature  .should  not  fall  below 
•€5deg,  rising  5deg  by  fire  Iient  by  day  and  from  lodeg  to  20deg 
by  sun.  The  Cattleya  house  may  be  5deg  lower,  the  Mexican 
another  odeg,  while  the  cool  house  will  be  be.st  kept  at  about 
oOdeg  as  a  minimum,  rising  lOdeg  by  day.  Increased  atmo¬ 
spheric  moi.sture  in  all  the  houses  will,  of  course,  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  higher  temperature.  Ilepotting  of  many  species 
will  now  be  in- full  swing.  Thunias  in  the  warm  house  are  .start¬ 
ing  to  grow  at  the  base,  and  must  be  got  in  the  new  compost 
without  delay.  When  shak¬ 
ing  them  out  of  the  old 
pots  leave  a  couple  of  inches 
or  so  of  the  old  roots 
attached  to  the  stems,  as 
these  will  help  to  .steady 
them  in  position  a  little. 

Allow  the  ba.se  of  these  to 
just  rest  on  the  new  com¬ 
post,  and  place  a  stake 
firmly  to  each  one.  For 
■  compost  use  good  fibry^ 
loam  with  plenty  of  chopped 
sphagnTim  and  crock  dust 
added,  and  drain  the  pots 
thoroughly.  Give  no  water 
until  roots  begin  to  push 
from  the  base  of  the  new 
growths. 

Quite  a  different  class  of 
Oi'chids  are  the  Miltonias, 
from  the  Brazils,  including 
M.  cuneata,  M.  spectabilis, 
and  its  near  relation,  M. 

Moreliana,  M.  Clowesi,  and 
others.  These,  too,  require 
attention  at  the  roots  nov.u 
None  of  them  like  a  thick 
mass  of  compost,  especially 
the  three  first  named, 
shallow  pans  or  baskets 
being  more  suitable  than 
deep  pots.  The  peat  and 
moss  used  for  them  should 
be  carefully  selected,  retain¬ 
ing  the  rougher  portions 
for  use  with  stronger-rooted 
kinds. 

All  the  old  material,  or 
as  much  as  can  con¬ 
veniently,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  about  the  roots, 
as  when  this  is  left  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
plants  need  water  or  not. 

In  some  cases  the  centre  of 

fairly  large  specimens  will  be  found  bare,  and  unless  these  are 
particularly  needed  it  is  best  to  break  them  up,  cutting  through 
the  rhizomes,  and  making  up  the  plants  afresh.  Considerable  care 
is  neces,sary  in  fixing  the  various  portions,  especially  such  as  have 
few  roots,  and  here  pegs  or  stakes  must  be  resort.ed  to.  After 
potting  the  plants  should  be  given  a  slight  shade  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house. — H.  B.  R. 


Laelia  anceps  Amesiae. 


Laelia  anceps  Ameslae. 


This  handsome  Mexican  variety  requires  an  intennediate 
temperature  in  order  to  afford  it  ju.stice  and  to  ensure  health 
and  vigour.  Some  years  ago  (1893,  to  be  exact)  the  variety  was 
shown  from  T.  Starter,  Esq.,  of  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  before 
the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  The  form,  as  our  illustration 
shows,  is  a  very  fine  one,  though,  of  course,  during  more  recent 
years  there  have  been  better  varieties  from  L.  anceps  certificated. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tinted  rosy-purple  at  the  tips 
and  base.  The  lip  is  of  medium  size  but  of  deep  purplish-crimson, 
and  the  yellowish  throat  is  richly  veined.  It  flowers  duriPg  the 
winter. 


I  liilst  on  a  very  i>]ea.sant  and  enjoyable  holiday  to  my  native 
lieat.h  during  the  first  week  in  October  last  year,  amongst  other 
places  I  ha,d  the  pleasure  to  visit  was  Eslington  Park,  reposing 
so  “i.fhe  fertile  and  expansive  basin  between  the  cele¬ 

brated  Cheviot  and  Simonside  range  of  mountains,  in  North- 
umberland.  On  my  arrival  I  soon  found  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Oliver,  busily  engaged  amongst  his  lovely  hosts  of  Hollvhocks, 
and  being  a  grower,  and  amongst  Hollyhocks  all  my  life,  our 
interests  were  quickly  centred  on  these.  Mr.  Oliver  is  a  most 
careful  raiser  of  seedlings,  and  I  was  fortunate  to  find  a  few  of 
his  best  varieties  in  bloom.  Amongst  several  others  was  one 
named  Charles  Baron,  a  really  magnificent  .sort,  with  large  bold 
inassive  flowers,  perfectly  full,  and  free  from  “pockets,”  and 
having  fine  guard  petals.  It  is  deeper  in  colour  and  larger  in 
flower  than  Queen  of  Yellows,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  saying  a 
good  deal  for  the  Charles  Baron.  There  was  also  another  yellow 
of  a  lovely  primrose  hue,  somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  Gem 
of  the  Yellows.  It  is  perfect  in  form  and  finish.  The  next  was 
a  pure  white,  named  by  Mrs.  Oliver  “Peerle,ss”  ;  a  full  and  very 
refined  flower,  well  balanced,  with  a  fine  guard  petal,  after  the 

build  of  Chatei-’s  Le  Grand, 
but  I  certainly  think  this 
will  be  a  better  and  heavier 
bloom  than  the  latter 
variety.  The  last  I  am 
about  to  mention,  liut  cer¬ 
tainly  by  no  means  the 
inferior  in  a  noble  quar¬ 
tette,  is  one  absolutely 
virgin  white,  a  variety 
which  I  asked  my  friend  to 
be  allowed  the  honour  of 
naniing,  and  which  was  as 
quickly  granted,  with  the 
remark  “  That  he  did  not 
know  any  man  who,  in  his 
opinion,  was  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony  than  ‘yours  truly.’” 
I  at  once  named  the  queen 
of  the  lot  “  Mrs.  Joseph 
Oliver,”  as  a  fitting  name 
for  a  chaste  and  charming 
flower  of  Nature’s  own  pro¬ 
duction  !  I  was  really  more 
delighted  with  this  variety 
than  with  any  Hollyhock  I 
ever  previously  beheld.  Of 
yellows  there  are  many; 
also  pinks  and  reds  and 
rubies  a  goodly  supply  ;  but 
of  pure  whites  up  to  exhibi¬ 
tion  standard  there  are 
very,  very  few,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  to  come  near 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver.  The 
flowers  here  are  a  pure, 
clear,  shining  snow-white. 
They  are  large  in  size,  per¬ 
fect  in  form,  both  in  ball 
and  guard  petals.  These 
are  all  high  centred  flowers 
with  plenty  of  breadth, 
which  do  not  taper,  but  are 
finely  shouldered. 

There  were  hosts  of 
other  hardy  flowers  at  Eslington,  all  in  their  way  most  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  grown  in  large  batches.  In  the  flower  garden,  of 
exquisite  beautjq  stiffness  is  rigidly  avoided  in  all  directions. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  everything  I  saw  was,  on  first  sight,  a 
marvel  to  me ;  but  the  somewhat  low  situation,  and  deep,  moist, 
well-cultivated  soil  and  humid  atmosphere,  fairly  accounts  for  the 
unusual  and  giant  growth.  Another  subject  noticed  was  a  long 
row  of  a  new  Delphinium  which  Mr.  Oliver  has  raised,  and  these 
possess  a  very  dwarf  and  sturdy  habit,  having  long  spikes  of  fine 
blooms — in  my  opinion  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  many 
of  the  Delphiniums  are  much  too  tall.  Much  more  could  be  said 
of  the  glories  of  Eslington,  but  on  commencing  this  note  my 
intention  was  just  to  mention  a  few  of  the  seedling  Hollyhocks. 
Hollyhocks  are  now  generally  grown  on  the  coolest  treatment 
throughout,  and  under  such  conditions  they  are  more  robust  and 
much  less  liable  to  the  disease  so  common  a  few  years  ago. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  of  my  credentials  (not  from 
any  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  understand  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  to  emphasise  the  merit  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  nroductions). 
The  writer  has  shown  104  stands  of  cut  blooms  of  Hollyhocks  at 
all  the  best  exhibitions,  and  won  101  first  prizes.— Geo.  Fixt-^-^ 
East  Layton  Hall  Gardens,  Darlington. 
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Rose  hybridisers  have  found  a  hobb3',  the  last  five  years,  in 
creating  novelties  with  the  Wicburaiana  as  one  of  tlie  parents. 
The  varieties  produced  have  all,  perhaps,  been  commendable, 
but  before  long  it  will  doubtless  be  overdone,  the  variations  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnecessary  and  confusing.  The  variety  Pink 
Roamer,  one  of  the  first  set  produced,  can  hardly  be  excelled  as 
a  single-flowered  variety.  Now  we  have  among  recent  creations 
Lynch’s  hybrid,  a  semi-double,  pink  flower  containing  General 
Jaoq.  blood;  Dorothy  Perkins,  a  double  pink,  originating  with 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Perkins,  and  having  Mad.  Gabriel 
Luizet  Rose  for  one  of  the  parents;  and  Pink  Pearl,  a  double 
originating  with  Manda  and  hybridised  with  Meteor.  Doubtless, 
there  are  others  alread.y  on  the  market  or  that  will  soon  be  dis- 
»eminate_d.  •  They  all  have  more  or  less  the  habit  of  the 
Wiohuraiana,  which  is  popular  in  so  many  ways,  observes 
“  Meehan’s  Monthly.” 

Coronation  Roses. 

Millions  of  Rose  blooms  will  have  to  be  produced  for  Corona¬ 
tion  decorative  purposes,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  Rose  blooms  that  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
demand  for  Coronation  week.  We  are  loth  to  undertake  the 
task  lest  we  start  the  whole  trade  making  bets.  However,  we 
have  figured^qut  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  entii’e  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  wear  a  Rose  each,  everj^  day  for  a  week  at 
Coronation  time,  (50,000.000  blooms  will  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Rose  growers.  These  60,000,000  blooms  will,  on  a  fair 
average,  give  a  total  weight  of  1,877,7771b,  that  is  equal  to 
16,76ocwt;  and  if  loaded  into  railway  trucks  holding  five  tons 
each,  about  170  trucks  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  60,000,000 
Rose  blooms  to  the  markets.  Whole  regiments  of  market 
porters  would  be  needed  to  unload  them,  and  thousands  of 
market  men,  retail  florists,  flower  girls,  and  street  hawkers 
would  have  to  walk  almost  night  and  day  for  a  week  in  distri¬ 
buting  blooms  which  Dame  Nature  compounds,  seemingly 
without  any  effort,  simply  from  water  and  air.— “  Fi'uit  Trade 
News.” 

- - 


Certificated  Plants. 

( Concluded  from  page  202). 

Mimuli. 

We,  no  doubt,  owe  our  present  forms  of  the  garden  Mimulus 
to  the  crossing  of  M.  luteus  with  forms  of  a  rather  more  woody 
character ;  some  have  supposed  with  M.  glutinosus  or 
auiantiacuSj  botli,  doubtlossj  iclsntical.  and  kiiOMii  in 
catalogues  as  Diplacus  glutinosus.  It  is  probably  to  this  or  a 
similar  cross  we  have  a  hardy  perennial  variety  known  as 
M.  Tillingi,  which  dies  down  in  the  autumn  and  reappears  in  the 
spring.  Perhaps  the  blood  of  M.  cardinalis  has  been  employed  in 
producing  such  a  persistent  and  strong  growing  form.  The  pre¬ 
sent  race  of  large  flowered  Mimulus  are  indebted  to  the  blood  of 
M.  cuprous,  the  Coppery  Mimulus,  a  native  of  Chili,  from  whence 
It  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  1861,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  medal.  Later  on  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son  distributed  a  strain  in  ■which  the  laige  crimson  blotches 
were  replaced  by  dense  small  spots,  but  it  proved  variable  from 
seed.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  W.  Bull  gained  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  a.  fine  variety  of  maculosus  named  Marvel.  In  1865  Mr.  Bull 
obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a  hose-and-hose  form  kno'wn 
as  duplex,  but  it  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce  itself 
from  seed.  This  form  will  occasionally  appear  among  present-day 
seedlings.  In  1883  I  obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  a 
crimson  flowered  variety  named  Brilliant,  which,  in  1889,  I 
exhibited  in  a  form  greatly  improved  by  selection,  under  the 
name  of  grandis,  and  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  In  1887 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  who  had  been  successful  in  originating  a 
large  flowered  strain,  under  the  designation  of  Jubilee  Queen’s 
Prize,  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it.  In  1883,  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  very  distinct  species  named  radicans, 
a  native  of  New  Zealand.  The  flowers,  white,  with  a  violet 
blotch  are  attractive,  hardy,  perennial  bog  plants.  Singularly 
enough,  though,  the  old  scarlet  species,  M.  cardinalis,  is 
susceptible  of  hybridism  and  cross-breeding,  it  does  not  appear 
to  ha,ve  become  the  progenitor  of  any  form  I  am  acquainted  with 
like  itself.  At  the  Hassocks  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Balchin  and 
Sons  attempts  have  been  made,  with  commendable  success,  in  a 
certain  direction,  to  obtain  a  red  flowered  form  of  M.  (Diplacus) 
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glutinosus,  by  cros.s-fertilising,  the  darkest  forms  obtained  as^ 
seedlings  from  the  species.  If  this  and  M.  cardinalis  could  be 
crossed  successfully,  valuable  results  might  be  obtained. 

Muscari. 

Three  forms  as  representative  of  this  genus  have  received 
awards,  viz.,  armeniacum  and  ligulatum,  when  shown  by  the 
Rev.  Harper-Crewe  in  1882,  and  conicum,  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons  in  1897.  The  latter  is  a  very  distinct  species,  producing, 
larger  spikes  of  brilliant  blue  blossoms,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  much  cultivated.  It  received  a  First  Class- 
Certificate  of  Merit.  The  fragrant  M.  moschatus  have  also  had 
its  improvements  by  means  of  seed.  The  first  was  the  form  known- 
as  Harrison’s  Musk,  which  was  obtained  by  crossing  a  large 
flowered  Mimulus  on  to  a  common  Musk,  and  from  it  came  a  type 
with  good-sized  well-formed  flowers,  handsomely  spotted,  and 
yet  retaining  the-  perfumed  leaves.  This  obtained  a  First  Class 
Certificate  in  1876.  In  the  early  eighties,  Mr.  A.  Clapham,  of' 
Scarborough,  succeeded  in  raising  three  new  varieties  of  Musks 
from  seed,  which  I  obtained,  grew,  and  exhibited  at  meetings 
of  the  R.H.S.  The  first  of  these  to  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
was  grandiflorus,  in  1883,  a  clear  jmllow  large  floAvered  variety, 
and  true  Mu.sk.  This  Avas  folloAved  by  ruber,  a  verj’  dAA^arf,  a 
compact,  large  floAvered  variety,  Avith  pale  copper-coloured 
floAvers  and  scented  leaves.  In  May,  1884,  I  exhibited  the  third 
of  the  trio.  This  Avas  of  a  close  tufted  habit,  like  that  of  niber, 
but  AA’ith  the  clear  yelloAv  floAvers  of  grandiflorus.  This  was 
named  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  received  a  Second  Class  Certificate, 
AA’hich,  a  fortnight  later,  AA'hen  the  plant  Avas  again  exhibited,  Avas 
changed  to  a  First  Class  Certificate.  I  fear  these  three  forms- 
haA'e  become  lost.  In  1890  a  form  of  Musk,  named  compactus, 
but  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  gained  an  AAvard 
of  Merit  for  Mr.  Otto  Putz.  Mr.  Clapham  also  originated  a 
strain  of  Amry  fine  large  floAvered  Mimulus,  Avhich  is  to  be  found 
in  seed  lists. — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 

- - 

The  Business  of  Market  Gardener. 

(Concluded  from  page  250.) 

Mixed  market  gardening,  that  is  to  say  the  combination  of 
much  glass  Avith  extensiA’-e  plantations  of  hardy  fruit  and  many 
acres  of  vegetables  and  floAvers,  means  much  capital  to  start,  and 
more  than  an  ordinary  capacity  for  work,  good  management,  and 
skill.  Such  establishments  are  to  be  met  Avith,  but  they  are  not 
exactly  for  one  man  alone.  The  proprietor  rightly  depends 
upon  a  good  foreman  for  each  department,  and  this  ensures  the 
requisite  attention  to  all  details  at  the  right  time,  Avhereas 
under  one  foreman  or  master,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  branch  is 
apt  to  be  neglected  for  others,  just  Avhen  good  attention  is 
imperative.  The  men  most  successful  Avith  these  mixed  farms  or 
market  gardens  are  those  aaJio  have  the  benefit  of  their  fathePs 
experience,  forethought,  and  outlay  of  capital,  another  successful 
class  being  those  Avho  made  a  comparatively  small  start,  and  have 
gone  on  adding  more  land,  more  glass,  and  more  fruit  trees- 
according  as  funds  are  available.  Starting  on  a  large  scale  with, 
it  may  be,  borroAved  capital,  and  Avithout  good  previous  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  most  unAvise  proceeding,  and  likely  to  end  in  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court.  Not  a  feAv  inexperienced  young  gentlemen  have 
come  to  grief  in  their  ventures  in  the  direction  of  buying  going 
concerns  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  elsewhere,  owing  partly 
to  having  given  far  more  for  the  property  than  it  is  worth. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  the  old  saying :  “  Fools  build  and  Avise  men 
buy,”  and  I  Avould  strongly  urge  upon  jmung  gentlemen  Avith 
capital  at  their  dispo.sal  to  be  very  chary  indeed  in  believing 
one-half  of  what  the  vendors  of  such  places  have  to  say  about 
them.  Businesses  paying  25  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested 
do  not  often  change  hands,  and  Avhen  vendors  offer  to  leave  half 
the  purchase  money  in  the  business  at  5  per  cent.,  and,  further, 
offer  to  stay  and  manage  the  concera  for  tAvo  or  three  years, 
this  looks  very  suspicious  indeed ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  as  if  they 
expect  to  get  the  Avhole  property  in  their  oavu  hands  again  at  no 
far  distant  period  “  for  a  mere  song.” 

Mixed  fruit  and  vegetable  farms,  with  only  enough  glass  on 
them  for  raising  Tomato  and  other  plants,  are  in  certain  districts 
decidedly  profitable.  The  best  men  for  working  these  are  smart, 
active  young  farmers  with  enough  backbone  or  capital  to  keep 
them  “  above  water  ”  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  or  till 
such  times  as  their  fruit  trees  and  bushes  are  bearing  freely, 
and  they  have  also  found  out  what  pays  best  to  grow  in  the 
way  of  vegetables,  as  Avell  as  how  to  market  them  profitably. 
This  class  of  farming  is  no  child’s  play.  To-  qualify  properly  for 
it,  at  least  two  years  should  be  spent  in  market  farms  of  the 
same  description  it  is  intended  to  start,  and  the  department 
which  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  are  most  backward  in — viz.,  hardy 
fruit  culture — should  receive  special  attention.  I  am  acquainted 
with  several  admirably  managed  large  fruit  and  vegetable  farms 
in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  have  spent  much  time  among  the 
equally  Avell-managed  farms  to  be  found  near  Evesham,  Honey- 
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bourne,  and  Chipping  Cainpden,  and  can  testify  to  the  superiority 
of  the  farmers  as  a  class  over  those  in  districts  where  ordinary 
farming  is  still  followed.  There  is  a  general  air  of  prosperity 
in  districts  where  market  gardening  is  carried  out  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  the  labouring  classes  sharing  in  the  prosperity.  When 
thirty  acres  and  uii wards  of  land  are  devoted  to  tree  and  bush 
fruits,  ten  acres  to  Asparagus,  five  acres  to  Tomatoes,  thirty 
.acres  to  Cabbages,  and  equally  large  breadths  of  Peas,  Beans, 
Potatoes,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  grown  all  on  one  farm,  there 
is  little  need  for  enlarging  upon  the  amount  of  the  labour  bill. 
These  market  farms  are  simply  the  making  of  a  district. 

What  may  be  termed  old-fashioned  market-gardening,  or  the 
cultivation  of  a  few  acres  by  means  of  spade  labour  and 
excessively  heavy  manuring,  and  close  cropping,  principally 
with  quick-growing  vegetables,  has  of  late  years  been 
rather  hard  hit  by  the  building  craze,  noticeable  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  large,  prosperous  towns,  and  also  by  the 
competition  incidental  to  the  multiplying  of  market  farms. 
Holders  of  market  gardens  are  being  gradually  elbowed  out  by 
the  builder,  though  when  they  happen  to  be  owners  of 
the  land  they  have  not  much  cause  to  grumble.  In  bygone  days 
tills  class  of  market-gardeners  have  succeeded  by  hard  work  and 
skill  in  amassing  respectable  fortunes.  Whole  ranks  of  good- 
class  cottages  in  the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  for  instance,  are  owned  by 
men  who  commenced  market  gardening  with  very  little  money  in 
their  pocket.  According  to  my  experience,  this  class  of  market 
gardeners  are  very  temperate,  intelligent,  and  hard-working,  the 
long  days  and  toil  making  them  to  appear  prematurely  old.  I 
once  addressed  a  meeting  of  about  fifty  market  gardeners,  and 
before  leaving,  was  startled  to  find  that  I  was  nearly,  or  quite, 
the  oldest  man  in  the  room. 

Beginners  in  this  direction  need  not  be  burdened  with  much 
■capital,  as  the  returns  are  quick  ;  but  they  must  be  prepared  for 
much  hard  work,  and,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  early  risers. 
Much  can  be  done  ivith  four  acres  of  land ;  but  eight  to  ten  acres 
would  be  better  with  a  view  to  benefiting  by  other  people’s 
labour.  Nearness  to  a  large  prosperous  town  is  most  desirable, 
both  because  this  saves  considerably  on  the  haulage  of  vegetables, 
which  is  best  done  by  road,  and  also  because  this  admits  of 
loading  back  with  cheap  solid  manure,  without  abundance  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  commence  market-gardening  on  land  rented 
at  about  £10  per  acre.  Everything  should  be  made  to  grow  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  first  in  the  markets,  or  before 
the  market  farmers  appear  on  the  scene,  and  an  early  clearance 
admits  of  another  crop  being  quickly  got.  For  instance,  three 
crops  of  Lettuce  are  usually  taken  off  one  brealth  of  ground  in 
a  single  season,  and  two  crops  of  Celery  are  not  unfrequently 
grown  in  the  same  trenches  in  one  year.  The  manure  is  simply 
crammed  into  the  ground,  and  this  promotes  rapid  growth,  as 
well  as  obviates  the  necessity  for  worrying  about  a  rotation  of 
crops.  So  freely  is  solid  manure  used  in  many  market  gardens 
that  chemical  manures,  when  experimented  with,  make  no 
impression  whatever.  Naturally  this  heavy  manuring  fits  the 
land  for  root  crops  more  especially ;  but  then  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  these,  and  holders  of  market  gardens  find  it 
much  more  to  their  purpose  to  grow  Asparagus,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Rhubarb,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Ridge  Cucumbers, 
bunching  Onions,  and  Radishes;  others  adding  to  these,  early 
Kidney  Beans,  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  and  Parsley.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  once  more  express  the  opinion  that  private  gardeners  in 
receipt  of  regular  wages,  and  not  unduly  worried  by  their 
employers,  will  do  well  to  be  content  where  they  are.  If  they 
wish  to  be  independent,  they  must  pay  the  price  in  the  form  of 
harder  work  and  more  worry.  Young  gentlemen  and  unsuccessful 
tradesmen  without  any  previous  training  are  again  warned  to 
be  careful  what  they  are  at,  as  they  may  easily  lose  what 
capital  they  have  in  a  market-gardening  venture. — W.  Iggtilden. 


Melons. 

Hot-water-heated  structures  have  proved  their  advantages 
over  manure-heated  pits  and  frames  for  forcing  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  chambei’ed,  showed  their  superiority  over  rubble 
ones  during  the  recent  severe  weather.  Any  plants  shifted 
into  larger  pots  and  being  intended  for  planting  out  should 
be  given  their  rooting  quarters  before  they  become  very  much 
root-bound.  Pot  later-sown  plants  when  they  show  the  second 
leaves,  employing  warm  moi.st  soil.  Maintain  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg,  5deg  less  on  cold  nights ;  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day,  admitting  a  little  air  at  75deg,  allowing  the  temperature 
to  rise  to  85deg  with  increased  ventilation,  advancing  to  90deg, 
closing  the  house  by  or  before  80deg  or  85deg  is  reached  in 
declining  order,  and  so  as  to  advance  5deg  to  lOdeg,  sprinkling 
at  the  same  time  all  parts  of  the  house  below  the  plants,  even 
lightly  sprinkling  these  on  bright  afternoons.  Keep  the  bottom 
heat  steady  at  80deg  to  85deg,  or  that  of  the  soil  70deg  to 
“^fideg. — P. 


^ntomologY. 

Eradicating  Woolly  Aphis. 

Inspector  Vaughan,  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia,  referring  to  the 
woolly  aphis,  says; — “Going  recentl5^  through  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  \\  .  Sounnass,  Marryup,  Mount  Barker,  I  was  very  much 
struck  by  the  succe.ssful  way  he  has  fought  and  conquered  that 
terrible  pest,  the  woolly  aphis.  In  this  orchard  there  are  three 
or  four  acres  of  old  trees  that  at  one  time  must  have  been  covered 
with  the  aphis.  Mr.  Sounness  recognised  he  must  be  up  and 
doing  if  he  intended  to  extend  his  orchard  and  go  in  for  fruit¬ 
growing  on  a  large  scale.  So  he  set  to  work,  and  sprayed  them 
hot  and  sprayed  them  cold,  and  you  might  almost  say  sprayed 
them  morning,  noon,  and  night.  The  roots  were  uncovered ; 
ash  s,  lime,  Ac.,  were  put  round  them,  and  the  aphis  slowly  dis¬ 
appeared.  Castor  oil  is  greatly  believed  in,  and  a  pot  and  brush 
is  always  kept  handy.  The  treevs  are  constantly  watched,  and 
whenever  any  aphis  appears  the  oil  is  promptly  applied  ;  but  it 
has  been  got  under  sO'  well  that  the  pest  has  almost  disappeared, 
and  never  once  has  it  been  allowed  to  get  on  to  the  young  tree*. 
Mr.  Sounness  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  he  keeps  hi* 
orchard,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  will  be  again  rewarded  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  big  crop  of  fruit,  especially  Apples.” 

The  Humming-bird  Moth. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  English  insects,  the 
Humming-Bird  Moth  (Macroglossa  stellatarum),  is  to  be  found  in 
our  gardens  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  again  in  June 
and  September,  for  thei'e  are  three  broods  of  them  annually. 
It  feeds  upon  the  honey  in  the  tubes  of  flowers,  which  it  collects 
whilst  hovering  over  them,  “  inimitably  poising  itself  while  on 
rapidly  vibrating  wings,”  and  thrusting  into  their  tubes  its  long 
flexible  tongue.  “  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  dexterity 
of  this  charming  insect  whilst  it  sails,  all  gaiety  and  grace, 
round  the  tall  sprig  of  a  Larkspur  or  other  flower,  probing  to 
the  very  bottom  every  tube,  neglecting  none,  and  trying  no 
one  twice.”  It  is  not  uncommon,  and  its  times  of  feeding  are 
on  sunny  days  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  those  of  two  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  It 
measures  nearly  2in  across  its  expanded  fore  wings ;  they  are 
dusky  brown,  with  several  bands,  waved,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  blackness ;  there  is  also  a  blackish  dot  near  their  centre ; 
the  hind  wings  are  bright  orange,  with  a  darker  and  redder 
line  round  the  outer  edge ;  the  body  is  light  brown,  with  black 
marks  on  the  back ;  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  is  hairy,  with  a 
tuft  at  the  end,  w'hich  it  can  open  or  shut  at  pleasure.  The 
caterpillar,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  a  dusky  line  down  the 
back,  with  a  white  and  yellow  stripe  along  each  side,  and  yellow 
legs,  is  found  in  March,  June,  and  August.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
different  kinds  of  Galium  (Lady’s  Bedstraw)  and  Rubia  (Dyer’s 
Weed). 

- - - - — 

Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens. 

{(Joncluded  from  pa.ge  32.) 

When  our  worthy  predecessors  were  selecting  or  seeking  wild 
flowers  for  cultivation  they  considered  other  things  besides  form 
and  colour.  Some  plants  were  brought  into  gardens  because  they 
were  reputed  to  be  .sacred  or  lucky,  and  many  had  fragrance  or 
flavour  which  gave  them  value.  On  the  flower  beds,  therefore, 
plants  appeared  which  served  more  than  one  purpose ;  they  had 
a  useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  value.  Then,  again,  the  bees 
were  often  considered,  and  along  the  beds  such  species  known  or 
supposed  to  be  their  favourites  claimed  a  place.  Hence  plants 
of  the  Labiate  order,  though  not  remai'kable  for  showy  flowers 
generally,  were  introduced  on  account  of  their  aromatic  or 
pungent  qualities.  Some  of  the  Mints  were  old  favourites,  yet 
few  of  them  could  be  called  showy,  even  in  clumps,  and  some  have 
an  odour  too  powerful  to  be  pleasant.  We  scarcely  expect  to  find 
any  Mints  growing  in  the  present-day  flower  garden,  excepting 
the  variegated  form  of  M.  rotundifolia,  w’hich  has  been  known  a 
good  wliile.  It  flowers  latish,  the  bloom  being  in  dense  whit© 
spikes,  and  the  leaves  green  and  yellow,  with  a  cobwebby  down 
underneath.  This  makes  a  good  edging  on  any  soil. 

The  Mint,  .so  familiar  to  us  as  used  for  flavouring,  is  a  wild 
species  of  Britain,  M.  viridis,  not  uncommon  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  and  Medwa,y,  also  occurring  elsewhere,  there  being 
several  varieties.  Spear,  or  Mackerel,  Slint  was  its  old  designa¬ 
tion,  and  several  varieties  were  to  be  seen  in  gardens,  some  of 
the.se  having  a  less  agreeable  scent  than  others.  Sometimes^  it 
was  allowed  to  grow  as  a  shrub,  becoming  nearly  3ft  high.  Well 
might  it  be  once  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  old  Gerarde 
declares  that  it  rejoices  by  its  odour  the  heart  of  man.  For 
centuries  this  Mint  has  been  held  sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  at 
an  -earlier  period  they  believed  the  plant  belonged  to  Pluto, 
monarch  of  the,  .nfernal  regions.  Those  who  could  get  the  rather 
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rare  Bergamot  Mint  (M.  citrata)  seem  to  have  cultivated  it  in 
Georgian  times  for  the  sake  of  its  powerful  and  peculiar  fragrance, 
resembling  one  of  the  Citron  tribe.  This  Mint  is  smooth,  often 
reddish  purple;  its  flowers,  in  blunt,  rounded  heads,  c-pen  during 
the  autumn. 

Another  species,  common  round  London  and  elsewhere  in  most 
places,  the  Hairy,  or  Water,  Mint  (M.  aquatica),  was  grown  for 
amusement  by  botanists  and  gardeners.  Some  iilants  had  a 
marshy,  but  aromatic  smell,  some  would  have  the  camphoi'ated 
smell  of  Peppermint,  and  occasionally  one  had  the  fragrance  of 
Frankincense.  Many  varieties  were  got,  smooth  as  well  as  hairy. 
A  vei-y  singular  one  had  its  flowers  of  bluish  purple,  not  in  heads, 
but  in  whorls  on  a  spike.  This  species  has  been  called  by  several 
the  handsomest  of  our  native  Mints. 

“  If  you  set  it,  the  cats  will  eat  it ; 

If  you  sow  it,  the  cats  won’t  know  it.” 

This  C|uaint  old  saying  concerning  the  Catmint  (Nepeta  cataria) 
shows  that  people  did  grow  the  plant  formerly ;  but  we  query 
whether  it  made  any  difference  rai.sing  it  from  seed,  unless  it  had 
less  aroma  than  if  transplanted.  Certainly  cats  are  fond  of  the 
plant,  scratching  it  and  rolling  upon  it  when  they  have  the  chance. 
Did  our  ancestors  ever  put  this  plant  into  their  stews  or  salads? 
Possibly,  which  would  furnish  one  reason  for  its  cultivation ; 
yet  one  of  the  old  naturalists  says  that  chewing  Catmint  made 
persons  quarrelsome! 

Of  near  kinship  are  the  Germanders  of  the  tribe  in  the  genus 
Teucrium,  some  of  which,  chiefly  Spanish,  and  rather  incon¬ 
spicuous,  are  amongst  our  garden  plants.  Before  these  exotics 
arrived,  the  Wood  Germander  (T.  scorodonia)  was  occasionally 
cultivated.  Its  flowers  are  in  one-sided  spikes,  greenish  yet  low: 
the  dark  green  leaves  contain  a  bitter,  and  were  sometimes  used 
as  a  substitute  for  Hops.  The  whole  plant  has  an  aromatic 
scent.  Our  probably  native  wall  Germander  (T.  Chaniaedrys)  is 
found  upon  old  walls  in  a  few  places,  and  has  been  planted  for  a 
rock  species  ;  on  the  Continent  it  may  be  seen  as  an  edging  about 
some  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  purplish,  leaves  glo.ssy,  the  whole 
plant  very  bitter,  hence  it  was  recommended  for  fevers.  (We 
note  the  name  of  “Germander”  has  been  given  also  to  a  wild 
species  of  Veronica  abundant  along  many  hedgerows  during  May.) 

Before  the  garden  Sage  and  the  Clary  came  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  other  Salvias  we  now  grow 
Avere  unknown,  people  brought  the  Avild  Clary  (S.  verbenacea)  into 
gardens,  it  grew  not  uncommonly  near  London.  We  have  it 
about  Kent  still.  Its  floAvers  are  rich  blue  and  handsome,  but 
they  open  upon  the  spike  in  succession.  Doubtless  another 
reason  why  this  was  cultivated,  besides  its  appearance,  was  the 
medicinal  value  attributed  to  it.  Clary,  it  seems,  really  means 
“  clear  eye,”  a  decoction  of  the  plant  being  supposed  to  cleanse 
or  strengthen  the  eyes  ;  and  it  had  other  uses.  More  beautiful 
still  is  the  MeadoAV  Clarj^  (S.  pratensis),  having  whorls  or  purplish 
flowers,  Avhich  has  been  found  near  Cobham,  in  Kent.  Perhaps 
a  doubtful  native  in  Switzerland,  it  is  abundant  in  some  meadows. 

Fond  of  woods  and  moist  places  is  the  Bugle  (Ajuga  reptans), 
of  creeping  habit.  It  was  not  a  despicable  garden  floAver  at  one 
time,  and  produced  several  varieties.  It  blooms  a  good  while, 
and  looks  well  on  a  sloping  bank.  One  variety  has  white  flowers, 
others  have  very  dark  or  variegated  leaves,  and  sometimes  they 
pass  in  gardens  under  fictitious  names.  Upon  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  occurs  the  Pyramidal  Bugle  (A.  pyramidalis), 
a  many-flowered,  hairy  species,  without  runners. 

Our  English  Basil  (Clinopodium  vulgare)  we  first  read  of  as  a 
species  associated  with  grief,  and  often  planted  upon  graves ; 
afterAA'ards  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  gardens,  possibly 
put  there  in  memoi’y  of  the  dead.  Elsewhere,  in  Italy  and  the 
East,  for  instance,  some  species  of  Basil  was  similarly  used ;  also 
it  was  sometimes  symbolic  of  hatred.  It  is  a  plant  mildly 
aaromatic,  with  soft,  hairy  leaves,  and  a  few  bright  crimson 
flowers  on  wavy  stems.  Though  generally  distributed,  it  has  not 
been  common  near  London  for  many  years.  Then  we  have  a 
Balm,  which  people  cultivated  becau.se  they  supposed  it  had  a 
likeness  to  the  Oriental  species  of  great  repute.  It  groAvs  chiefly 
in  the  south  and  Avest  of  England.  It  also  was  a  pretty  plant,  the 
leaves  being  large,  deep  green,  and  the  variegated  flowers  in 
pairs  along  the  stem.  The  tea  made  from  it,  if  not  useful,  was 
certainly  harmless. 

The  Self-heal  (Prunella  A-ulgaris)  is  another  of  the  tribe  AA’hich 
was  cultivated  for  its  beautiful  purple  blossoms,  as  well  as  for 
its  curative  powers.  Gerarde  puzzled  some  folks  by  his  mention 
of  what  he  calls  “  organie.”  This  is  his  form  of  the  Latin  name 
for  the  Avild  Marjoram  (Origanum  vulgare),  used  in  cooking  as  a 
substitute  for  the  exotic  species ;  also  recommended  for  “  scabs 
anl  scurviness  when  put  into  a  bath.”  Like  the  wild  Thyme,  it 
is  a  great  attraction  to  bees,  but  has  not  the  trailing  habit  of 
that  species,  the  crimson  flowers  being  on  a  tall,  much-branched 
stem.  But  the  Thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum)  was  a  greater 
favourite  in  gardens  than  the  Marjoram,  one  variety  having  a 
Lemon  scent ;  another,  with  larger  flowers,  was  called  the  Mother 
of  Thyme.  An  emblem  of  activity.  Thyme  was  also  a  token  of 
friendship. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


Notes  from  Ireland. 


The  brief  visit  of  winter  merged  into  very  fine  weather,  and 
gardeners  are  now  active.  The  bulbous  plants  are  vigorously 
advancing  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  being  in  profusion.  Of  the 
former,  I  noticed  some  fine  clumps  of  that  peer  amongst 
Crocuses — Imperati,  a  native  of  Italy,  although  from  the  native 
type  many  garden  varieties  are  always  discernible.  Amongst 
the  Galanthuses,  that  neAv  introduction  Romeo  is  at  present 
flowering  freely  in  the  gardens  attached  to  Trinity  College.  _  Its- 
large,  pendulous  blooms  are  borne  on  stems  about  18in  in  height, 
which  renders  it  doubly  useful,  whether  grown  for  effect  amongst 
grass  or  for  decorative  purposes.  From  the  former  vieAv,  its 
height  and  size  of  bloom  gives  it  a  picturesque  effect.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  plicatus  section,  from  whence  the  most  distinct 
advances  have  been  made.  In  proximity  to  the  many  borders  of 
early  bulbous .  types,  the  heavily-dowered  Cornelian  Cherry 


Qrammatocarpus  volubilis. 


(Comus  Mascula),  with  its  yellow  inflorescence,  suggestive  of 
some  Acacia  blooms,  is  extremely  handsome  and  useful. 

Irises  have  come  to  stay.  The  old  waif,  I.  stylosa,  permeates 
our  gardens,  amid  the  shelter  of  kindly  handglasses.  I.  Dan- 
fordise,  Arith  its  orange-yellow  flowers,  blooms  at  ease  in  & 
secluded  comer  where  no  inclement  blasts  can  enter.  I.  reti¬ 
culata  carpets  the  ground  with  beauty.  The  newer  one,  with 
Violet  perfume,  emanating  from  the  garden  of  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  in  Baden-Baden  (now  introduced  by  Messrs.  Kelways, 
of  Lan^ort),  is  steadily  coming  into  popularity,  and  justly  so. 
There  is  probably  no  prettier-hued  floAver,  excepting  the  un¬ 
assuming  Violet. 

A  mode  of  culture  found  effective  is  groAving  it  in  a  sheltered 
comer,  in  a  light  soil  of  peat,  sand,  and  leaf  mould,  and  let  it 
remain.  The  plants  are  never  lifted,  so  that  the  bed  is  gradually 
increasing.  The  newer  varieties  of  Hellebore  have  enabled 
gardeners  to  have  a  supply  doAvn  to  March.  One  finds  them 
very  handy  when  cut  floAvers  are  much  in  request.  Their  long 
stems  and  shapely  perianth  is  strongly  in  their  favour,  though 
brilliant  hues  are  yet  absent.  In  the  congemal  warmth  that 
pleasing  Mexican  shrub,  Centradenia  rosea,  is  radiant.  The 
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extravagant  wealth  of  flowers  (in  colour  a  rosy  white),  and  its 
lanceolate  foliage  suggestive  of  As;aleas,  are  very  graceful  at 
Trinity  College.  The  acme  of  culture  is  realised,  and  the  plant 
is  presented  to  the  utmost  advantage,  whilst  the  new  Cineraria 
stellata  has  become  indispensable.  The  method  of  permitting  it 
to  grow  to  an  unwieldy  size  may  have  its  advantage  for  cut- 
flower  supply,  yet  I  prefer  the  dwarfer  mode  of  culture,  per¬ 
mitting  a  better  display  with  an  equal  complement  of  bloom. 
However,  on  that  point  tastes  differ. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
Professor  Pethybridge  recently  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  the 
mode  of  seed  dispersal,  and  showed  how  plants  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  seed  sowing,  thereby  securing  the  most  effective  means 
for  the  retention  of  their  species  in  cultivation,  whether  the 
means  be  by  force,  by  wind  appendages,  or  by  shape.  The 
illustrations  were  numerous,  and  were  described  in  a  simple, 
lucid  style  devoid  of  the  usual  technicalities  associated  with 
pure  botanical  themes.  Subsequently  several  dried  specimens 
were  shown,  to  exliibit  the  actual  size ;  and  this  gave  the  lec¬ 
ture  a  double  advantage. — A.  O’Neill. 

— - - - 


Bothies  in  Variety. 


The  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  ever  been  noted  for  the 
kindly  interest  it  has  taken  in  matters  connected  with 
gardeners  of  all  descriptions.  Young  and  old  alike  are 
drawn  together  through  the  medium  of  its  pages  by  a  bond 
of  family  affection,  and  although  the  interests  of  sO 
numerous  a  family  must  at  times  be  conflicting,  the  various 
sections  learn  to  understand  each  other  the  better  by  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas.  On  page  180  a  pithy  note  draws  attention 
to  “  The  Bothy,”  a  subject  which  may  undoubtedly  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  At  the  present 
time,  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure  the 
better  houses  of  many  classes,  the  inmates  of  our  bothies 
should  certainly  claim  a  full  share  of  attention,  because 
such  abodes  are  only  established  on  the  premises  of  em¬ 
ployers  of  considerable  wealth,  and  it  is  somewhat  hypo¬ 
critical  on  the  part  of  such  to  make  a  great  show  of  being 
anxious  to  see  all  classes  well  housed  unless  they  begin 
by  setting — so  to  speak — their  own  house  in  order,  and 
giving  to  those  around  them  as  large  a  share  of  real 
comfort  as  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to.  Since  I 
began  my  gardening  career  I  have  noted  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  how  great  has  been  the  improvement  made  in  the 
accommodation  foi\  young  gardeners  in  many  places ;  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  as  some  bothies  are  still 
a  crying  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  nation  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  the 
dark  ages. 

A  question  which  often  agitates  the  minds  of  young 
men  is.  Do  head  gardeners  as  a  rule  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  bothy  life  as  comfortable  as  possible  I  After  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  gardens  and  gardeners,  I  hold  the 
opinion  that  they  do  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  for¬ 
merly.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  instances  may  be  brought  forward  where 
head  gardeners  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of 
their  young  men ;  but  if  the  matter  is  put  on  no  higher 
ground,  the  majority  of  men  now  know  well  that  the  best 
way  to  get  good  work  from  aspiring  young  gardeners  is 
to  house  them  comfortably,  and  maintain  a  thorough 
interest  in  their  welfare.  I  have  had  a  most  chequered 
career  in  regard  to  bothy  life.  In  one  instance  the 
entrance  to  our  dismal  abode  was  through  a  rough  shed, 
in  which  a  stokehole  was  situated  just  outside  the  bothy 
door.  This  was  certainly  not  at  all  times  pleasant, 
especially  when  the  wind  was  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
caused  the  smoke  from  the  stokehole  fire  to  fill  the  bothy 
instead  of  ascending  the  chimney.  It  has  been  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  things  have  their  compensating  advantages. 
In  this  case  the  advantage  lay  in  being  near  at  hand  to 
stoke  the  fire  during  very  severe  weather,  when  it  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  rise  once  or  twice  in  the  night  to  do 
so.  But  what  of  the  inside  of  the  bothy?  Well,  it  had  a 
bare,  whitewashed  wall,  a  floor  of  red  uncovered  bricks, 
and  the  one  room  served  as  a  living  and  sleeping  place  for 
two,  with  two  other  young  men  similarly  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shed.  The  bed  was  a  wonderful  combina¬ 
tion  of  usefulness  and  economy.  In  the  daytime  it  was 


strapped  up,  and  shut  in  by  folding  doors,  which  the  un¬ 
initiated  might  have  taken  for  a  useful  wardrobe.  Our 
larder  was  neither  elaborate  nor  extensive  ;  it  consisted  of 
a  small  safe  placed  under  a  tree  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
winter  how  hard  with  frost  our  eatables  used  to  get  ! 
Still,  in  that  place  affairs  might  have  been  worse,  as  we 
had  a  kindly  old  soul  who  used  to  clean  up  daily,  cook 
sometimes,  and  do  odd  jobs  in  the  garden.  Having  four 
comnanions,  I  managed  to  spend  a  couple  of  pleasant  years 
there,  and  many  evening  hours  of  study  flew  quickly  in 
that  forbidding  abode. 

At  my  next  place  I  was  more  fortunate,  as  there  were  six 
in  the  bothv,  a  good  mess  room  was  provided,  a  reading 
room,  good  bedrooms,  a  bath  room,  and  a  suitable  woman 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary  throughout  the  day.  That  is  the 
type  of  home  for  young  gardeners  I  should  like  to  see  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  garden  of  fair  size,  and  if  the  employer  pro¬ 
vided  also  a  library  of  suitable  books,  so  much  the  better. 
I  have  had  me  pleasure  of  inspecting  several  bothies,  which 
may  be  described  as  “  palatial  ”  ones,  but  one  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  such  become  very  plentiful ;  they  are  only 
looked  for  in  the  case  of  very  rich  and  generous  employers. 
Young  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  gain  entrance  to 
them  ought  certainly  to  strain  every  nerve  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  opportunities,  as  well  as  to  appreciate  their 
surroundings,  and  I  certainly  pity  a  young  fellow  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  go  from  a  “  high  class  bothy  ”  to  one  of 
the  “  dens  ”  which  may  yet  be  found  in  large  gardens  on 
estates,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  comforts  of 
employes  studied  to  some  extent,  considering  the  lavish 
expenditure  made  in  connection  with  some  showy  social 
functions. — An  Old  Gardener. 


Grammatocirpns  voluMlis. 


This  Chilian  annual  (Loasese)  is  well  adapted  for  covering 
trelliswork  in  the  flower  garden  or  in  plant  borders,  and  is 
unequalled  in  the  form  of  a  screen,  having  also  the  advantage 
of  giving  variety  to  those  generally  grown.  Although  perfectly 
hardy  as  an  annual,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  a 
cold  frame  in  pots  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  be  planted  where 
they  are  desired  to  flower  at  the  end  of  May.  The  figure  on 
page  272  illustrates  the  form  and  size  of  the  pretty  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  downy.  A  synonym  the  plant  was  for 
long  known  under  is  Scyphanthus  elegans. 


The  Timber  Used. 


In  the  United  States  4,000,000ft  of  Pine  timber  is  used  every 
year  for  matches,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  product  of  400  acres 
of  good  virgin  forest.  About  620,000,000  cross  ties  are  now  laid 
on  American  railroads  and  90,000,000  new  ties  are  required  an¬ 
nually  for  renewals  The  amount  of  timber  used  every  year  for 
ties  ^one  is  equivalent  to  3,000,000,000ft  of  lumber.  There  are 
now  standing  nearly  7,500,000  telegraph  poles.  The  average  life 
of  a  telegraph  pole  is  about  ten  years,  so  that  nearly  750,000  new 
poles  are  required  every  year  for  renewals.  These  figures  do  not 
include  telephone  poles  and  the  poles  required  on  new  railway 
lines.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  timber  for  ties  and 
poles  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  timber  grown  on  100,000 
acres  of  good  virgin  forest.  For  making  shoe  pegs  the  amount 
of  wood  used  in  a  single  year  is  equal  to  the  product  of  fully 
3,500  acres  of  good  second  growth  hardwood  land.  Lasts  and 
boot  trees  require  at  least  500,000  cards  more.  Most  newspaper 
p.nd  packing  paper  is  made  from  wood.  Although  this  industry 
has  been  developed  only  within  the  last  forty  years,  yet  the 
amount  of  wood  consumed  for  paper  during  that  time  has  been 
enormous.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  wood  for  paper 
pulp  is  equivalent  to  over  800,000,000  board  feet  of  timber,  for 
which  it  would  be  necessary,  were  the  trees  all  growing  together, 
to  cut  some  80,000  acres  of  prime  woods.  And  so  it  would  be 
possible  to  go  through  the  list  and  give  figures  which  in  every 
case  are  astonishing.  We  are  now  using  for  the  lumber  and 
paper  trade  about  40,000,000,000ft  of  lumber  a  year,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  product  of  about  4,000,000  acres  of  good  virgin 
forest — an  area  equal  to  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  combined 
— and  yet  this  does  not  include  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  which  is 
four  and  one-half  times  more. — (“Yale  Review.”) 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Dollery,  for  the  past  five  years  foreman  in  the 
gardens,  Whitburn  Hall,  Sunderland,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  Sir  Arthur  T.  Lawson,  Weetwood  Grange,  Leeds, 
and  enters  upon  his  new  duties  on  April  1. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  March  20,  Mr.  J.  Barker  occupying  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt.  Tlie  programme 
again  consisted  of  two  short  papers,  one  on  “  Herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Salmon,  the  otlier  on  “  Cinerarias,”  by 
Mr.  G.  Garnham.  The  committee,  in  obtaining  these  short 
papers  upon  popular  subjects,  are  acting  more  particularly  in  the 
interests  of  the  amateur  members,  who  are  strong  supporters  of 
the  society.  Both  essayists  dealt  in  a  thoroughly  exhaustive 
manner  with  their  respective  subjects,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting.  An 
animated  discussion  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Whittel, 
Chandler,  Cotton,  Cann,  A.  Creek,  E.  Creek,  and  others. — E.  C. 

The  Origin  of  Flowers. 

Mr.  W’.  C.  Wordsell,  teacher  of  botany  in  University  College, 
London,  lectured  on  February  7  before  the  members  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  “  Origin  of  Flower*.” 
The  lecturer  commenced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  was  a 
believer  in  the  great  principle  of  evolution,  not  only  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  holding  sway  in  everything 
in  the  universe ;  that  out  of  the  symbol  arose  the  complex  and 
out  of  the  undifferentiated  arose  the  differentiated.  That  meant 
that  those  organisms  were  gradually  adapting  themselves  more 
and  more  perfectly  to  their  environments  in  order  to  be  able  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life.  By  means  of  diagrams  thrown  on  the 
•heet  he  explained  the  theory  that  flowers  originated  from  cones, 
and  then  went  on  to  explain  the  development,  the  origin  of  the 
stamens,  sepals,  petals,  and  nectary.  The  lecture  was  intensely 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Wordsell  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

wicker  Shelters. 

Tliere  are  some  beautiful  shrubs  that  open  their  magnificent 
flowers  so  early  in  the  spring,  that  their  splendour  is  often 
defaced,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  by  late  spring  frosts.  To 
preserve  these  magnificent  blossoms  in  all  their  beauty,  by 
saving  them  from  the  cold  frosty  nights,  too  often  prevalent  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  is  very  desirable.  A  very  effectual, 
cheap,  and  not  unsightly  plan  of  accomplishing  this  desired 
end  has  been  adopted.  A  sufficient  number  of  stakes,  of 
such  a  length  as  that  when  they  are  driven  into  the  ground 
their  tops  may  be  at  least  6in  or  a  foot  above  the  side  branches, 
are  placed  1ft  from  the  outermost  branches,  and  about  2ft  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  mats,  when  they  are  put  upon  them,  and 
the  wicker-work,  to  be  described  presently,  may  not  touch  any 
part  of  the  shrub.  Upon  these  stakes,  and  fastened  to  them 
with  tarred  rope,  is  then  placed  a  circular  frame  of  very  open 
wicker  or  basket-work,  made  of  green  Willows.  This  is  left  on 
Constantly,  as  long  as  there  is  any  danger  of  frost.  Every  night, 
irhen  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  this  enemy,  the  wicker¬ 
work  is  covered  with  mats,  which  not  only  prevents  the  down¬ 
ward  effects  of  frost,  but  the  upward  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  earth.  An  improvement  might  be  made  by  having  a  covering 
of  oiled  canvas  fitted  to  the  size  of  each  wicker  tent,  and 
fastened  to  the  ground  with  loops  and  hooked  pegs.  These 
shelters  are  so  simple,  that  any  labourer,  with  some  ingenuity 
and  a  little  practice,  may  make  tliem ;  and  during  the  summer 
and  winter  season  they  should  be  put  away  in  a  secure  dry 
place,  and  will  last  several  years.  The  benefits  of  these  shelters 
might  be  extended  to  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  many 
ether  things. — ^R. 


Victorian,  Apples. 

With  a  view  to  calling  attention  to  the  excellence  of  Victorian 
fruit,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  that  State  is  arranging  to 
forward  a  shipment,  principally  xVpples  and  Pears,  for  exhibition 
in  London  and  Liverpool.  After  exhibition  the  fruit  will  be  sold 
by  auction. 

Oxygen  and  Plant  Growth. 

In  the  absence  of  oxygen,  the  higher  plants  are  found  by 
A.  Nabokich  to  continue  their  growth,  and  they  are  still  sensitive 
to  irritations,  but  they  do  not  form  chlorophyll.  It  is  believed 
that  some  seeds  would  germinate  without  oxygen,  but  the  spore* 
of  fungi  appear  unable  to  do  so. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Varied  weather  has  marked  the  past  week.  Cold  northerly 
winds  have  been  frequent,  the  hills  received  fresh  coverings  of 
snow,  and  cold  sleet  showers  have  frequently  fallen.  On  the 
21st  and  22nd  slight  frost  occurred,  and  on  the  mornings  of  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday  8deg  and  7deg  were  registered.  Bright  days 
and  dull  cold  ones  have  alternated. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Venerable  Kims  Felled. 

A  great  number  of  the  old  Elm  trees  in  the  famous  Long  Walk, 
facing  Windsor  Castle,  reports  the  “Evening  New’S,”  have  just 
been  felled  by  the  Crown  woodmen,  the  trees  having  at  last 
succumbed  to  age  and  severe  weather.  The  Elms  were  planted 
in  1680  by  Charles  II.,  and  at  one  time  numbered  1,652,  the 
double  avenue  being  70yds  across,  and  the  trees  were  planted 
30ft  apart  from  each  other.  The  Long  Walk  now  presents  a  very 
uneven  appearance. 

Cold  Storage  in  Country  Houses. 

A  cold  storage  room  would  be  a  most  convenient  adjunct  to 
the  country  house.  The  cost  of  adding  it  would  be  from  £400  to 
£500.  As  well  as  retarding  the  flowers,  this  might  also  be 
utilised  to  preserve  vegetables,  food,  butter,  game,  <fec.,  and  to 
supply  the  mansion  with  ice  in  summer.  Nor  need  retardation 
be  limited  to  plants  and  flowers,  since  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Figs, 
and  other  glass  house  fruit  might  similarly  be  subjected  to  the 
will  of  the  gardener. — (“  Cold  Storage.”) 

California. 

What  winter  is  a  California’s  capital  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
following  item  from  the  “  Sacramento  Daily  Bee  ”  :  “  Now  that 
Camellias  and  Almond  trees  are  in  bloom,  it  is  a  particularly  good 
time  for  toui’ists  to  visit  Sacramento.  To  a  newcomer  from  the 
East  a  walk  through  Capitol  Park  in  these  days  must  be  a  delight. 
Laurestina  bushes  as  big  as  trees  are  in  bloom,  wdth  hundreds  of 
Camellias  and  other  flowering  plants,  while  golden  Oranges  hang 
from  the  Citrus  trees,  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  lawns  on  all 
sides  helps  to  gladden  the  eye.” 

Peruvian  Guano. 

In  Peru  guano  was  employed  to  manure  the  soil  when  that 
portion  of  South  America  was  first  discovered;  and  its  very 
name  is  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  then 
held  by  even  the  ancient  Peruvians,  for  guano,  in  their 
language,  means  the  dung,  or  the  manure,  as  if  it  was  the  especial 
or  chief  of  all  fertilisers.  This,  however,  is  not  left  to  mere 
inference,  for  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  writing  in  1609,  says,  “  In 
the  time  of  the  Incas  (early  sovereigns  of  Peru)  there  was  so 
much  vigilance  in  guarding  the  sea-fowl,  that  during  the  rearing 
season  no  person  was  allowed  to  visit  the  islands  which  they 
frequented,  under  pain  of  death,  in  order  that  the  birds  might 
not  be  frightened  and  driven  away  from  their  nests.  Each 
district  had  a  portion  of  these  islands  allotted  to  it.”  There 
are  many  places  where  guano,  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  may  be 
collected,  as  at  Ichaboe  and  other  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
but  none  are  equal  to  that  from  Peru,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  here  less  rain  falls  than  in  any  other  place  where  guano 
is  found.  The  dung,  therefore,  is  at  once  dried  in  layers  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  each  layer  is  so  effectual  in  keeping 
the  ammonia  from  escaping  from  the  layers  beneath  it,  that 
when  they  are  dug  into  they  actually  emit  fumes  so  pungent 
as  to  pain  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  almost  insupportably.  The 
large  amount  of  rain  falling  in  our  latitudes  is  the  chief  reason 
why  there  is  no  accumulation  of  guano  on  the  islands  about  our 
northern  coasts,  which  are  so  abundantly  frequented  by  sea-fowl. 
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I  should  like  to  add  my  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  pains¬ 
taking  care  Mr.  Edwards  has  so  long  shown  in  pursuit  of  the 
exacting  work  of  “proof  reader”  to  the  Journal.  I  have  often 
thought  there  must  be  some  veritable  wizard  behind  the  scenes 
at  Mitre  Court  Chambers — a  master  hand  at  unravelling  the 
interwoven  threads  intended  to  convey,  thoughts  in  the  “  King’s 
English.”  I  am  fully  conscious  of  having  given  Mr.  Edwards  a 
few  caligraphical  puzzles,  but  liis  close  scrutiny  seems  to  have 
solved  them  all.  I  trust  his  task  will  be  easier  in  the  future, 
and  that  many  years  of  honour  lie  yet  before  him. — H.  D. 

The  late  Mr.  N.  H.  Pownall. 

I  was  grieved  to  read  on  Thursday  last  of  the  death  of  *  he 
above  old  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Mr. 
Pownall’s  writings  were  always  extremely  interesting,  and 
frequently  charmingly  unconventional  and  witty.  He  possessed 
a  happy  knack  of  imparting  much  useful  information  in  a  chatty, 
jocular  style,  and  when  engaged  in  controversy,  he  showed  the 
great  advantage  in  giving  an  opponent  one  of  those  “  sly  cutting 
thrusts”  which  leave  no  sting  behind.  Mr.  Pownall  was  knoAvn 
to  me  as  a  writer  long  before  I  made  his  personal  acquaintance, 
and  when  we  met  for  the  first  time,  at  Shrewsbury  Show,  wo 
had  a  long  chat  about  “  our  Journal  ”  and  its  long  list  of  writers 
who  have  passed  away.  We  were  both  great  admirers  of  the 
writings  of  the  late  Donald  Beaton,  and  Mr.  Pownall  was  kind 
enough  te  send  me  an  autograph  of  that  famous  gardener, 
whose  writings  figured  so  largely  in  old  copies  of  the  “  Cottage 
Gardener,”  which  were  lent  to  me  in  my  school  days.  All  who 
knew  Mr.  Pownall  will,  I  am  sure,  join  with  me  in  the  expression 
of  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  genuine  gardener,  refreshing 
,  writer,  and  genial,  high  minded  Englishman. — H.  D. 


Loadon,  and  Birmingdam  Botanical  Garden. 

Apropos  of  the  very  interesting  and  graphic  life  histoi-y  of 
that  illustrious  pioneer  of  horticultural  literature,  John  Claudius 
Loudon,  contained  in  the  issue  of  the.  Journal  on  March  13,  I 
failed  to  notice  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr. 
Loudon  designed  and  superintended  the  formation  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  in  1831.  Of 
these  there  is  an  elaborate  description,  with  drawings  by 
himself,  in  “Loudon’s  Gardener’s  Magazine,”  vol.  viii., 
1832.  The  principal  features  of  the  design  are  still  evident, 
though  very  considerable  deviations  have  from  time  to.  time 
been  made  since  then,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  glass 
structures.  The  design,  however,  remains  a  monument  to  the 
genius  of  that  celebrated  landscape  gardener.  Especially  not¬ 
able  are  the  fine  old  trees  planted  there  by  him,  and  also  by  the 
first  curator,  the  late  Mr.  David  Cameron.  A  great  feature 
in  Loudon’s  practice  as  a  landscape  gardener  was  the  care  he 
took  to  preserve  any  existing  trees,  and  there  are  several  strik¬ 
ing  instances  of  his  subtilty  in  this  direction  at  Edgbaston. 
Among  the  more  notable  presumed  to  have  been  planted  in 
Loudon’s  time  are  fine  veterans  of  such  as  a  tall  specimen  of 
the  White  Beam  (Pynis  Aria),  to  see  wliich  an  enthusiast 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Manchester  one  day  last  spring,  as 
he  had  never  seen  an  old  specimen  of  it  before.  Another  not¬ 
able  specimen  is  that  of  the  Weeping  Double-flowering  Cherry 
(Cerasus  pendula  flore-pleno)  and  which  is  a  popular  object  of 
admiration  when  in  bloom.  A  fine  old  Deodar,  with  many 
trunks,  growing  in  close  proximity  to  the  huge  rockery,  with 
alpine  flowers,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  batch  raised  in 
England. 

At  one  comer  of  the  garden,  adjacent  to  the  highway,  there 
is  a  very  fine,  tall,  and  vigorous  Oak,  and  which,  with  its 
reticulated,  symmetrical  bole,  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  even  the  least  observant  visito.r.  There  was  also 
existing  until  recently  an  enormous  specimen  of  Wistaria 
sinensis,  extending  along  a  north  boundary  wall.  The  chief 
feature,  however,  is  perhaps  the  group  of  Magnolias,  the  finest 
probably  existent  in  any  British  botanical  garden.  Especially 
noticeable  is  a  tall  tree  of  M.  acuminata.  Another  somewhat 
rare  old  species,  too,  and  which  bears  large  and  very  fragrant 
flowers,  is  a  fine  bush  of  M.  auriculata.  In  the  Rhododendron 
garden,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  high  Beech  hedge,  there  still 
exist  several  fine  old  specimens  of  American  Azaleas,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  planted  there  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago. 
When  in  bloom  their  exquisite  scent  can  be  enjoyed  from  a  long 


distance  around.  At  the  present  time  they  are  embellished  with 
a  dense  carpeting  of  Crocuses  in  variety.  It  is  a  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Latham’s,  and  produces  altogether  a  very  pretty 
effect.  Space  permitting,  much  more  matter  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  foregoing  could  be  related  of  this  popular  garden 
resort,  and  which  is  so  well  managed  by  its  veteran  curator. 
— W.  G. 


Irish  Ivy. 

I  beg  to  suggest,  for  the  readers  of  your  admirable  paper, 
my  mode  of  pmning  this  evergreen,  which  I  should  not  do,  but 
that  I  see  numerous  instances  where  that  indispensable  operas 
tion  is  by  no  means  understood ;  and,  the  more  so,  from  a 
recent  conversation  with  a  bigot  of  the  common  school,  of  some 
twenty  years’  practice.  On  asking  him  how  he  pruned  his  Ivy, 
he  replied,  “I  always  clip  it”;  and  although  a  well-trained 
screen  was  at  hand,  upon  wlaich  I  exemplified,  he  walked  doggedly 
away,  with  too  obvious  an  intention  of  pursuing  his  own  plan, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  worse.  For,  if  clipped  sufiiciently 
close,  it  must,  from  the  time  of  its  being  done,  denude  the 
wall  or  fence  of  all  its  beautiful  green  leavfes  until  fresh  ones 
grow ;  and  if  so  clipped  in  the  autumn,  leave  the  whole  in  an 
unsightly  bare  state  throughout  the  winter ;  whereas,  by  my 
plan,  no  such  result  is  the  consequence,  and  all  protruding 
snags  are  prevented.  In  November  I  proceed  thus:  With 
my  left  hand  I  take  firm  hold  of  every  summer  shoot,  however 
small,  or  however  long  and  dangling,  and  boldly  drawing  it  out 
to  its  utmost  stretch,  until  it  comes  to  the  shoot  from  which 
it  sterted.  I  then,  with  my  pruning-knife  in  my  right  hand, 
and  with  a  cut  from  me,  take  it  off  close  to  the  stem  from  which 
it  started ;  and,  by  carefully  going  over  the  whole  with  this  pro¬ 
cess,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  Ivy  looking  beauti¬ 
fully  green  throughout  the  winter,  from  the  summer  leaves 
being  undisturbed.  A  friend’s  parsonage  (one  of  your  patrons) 
is  covered  with  Irish  Ivy,  and  all  the  year  round  looks  green 
and  snug,  from  being  treated  this  way,  without  any  straggling 
branches  or  obtrusive  masses  protruding  from  the  walls. — Q. 


Gardeners  and  ihe  Coronaiion. 

A  few  mouths  hence  and  the  British  Empire  will  be  giving 
vent  to  its  exuberance  of  spirits  on  the  advent  of  the  greatest 
and  happiest  event  that  a  nation  can  experience — the  corona¬ 
tion  of  its  Sovereigns.  Ti-uly  the  event  is  one  which  enjoins  a 
pause  from  the  everyday  course  of  things,  and  a  pause,  too, 
which  will  competently  mark  it  in  the  annals  of  individual  as 
well  as  national  history.  Therefore  this  is  a  time  specially  suit¬ 
able  for  all  loyal-hearted  subjects  to  give  more  than  ordinary 
effect  to  their  liberality  in  every  worthy  object.  The  history 
of  the  Victorian  Era  to  every  British  subject  must  be  viewed 
with  feelings  of  the  most  intense  gratitude,  and,  like  the  farmer 
who  has  reaped  a  good  harvest  from  the  influence  of  a  good 
summer,  feels  that  he  owes  someone  a  thank-offering.  The 
British  Empire  owes  much  to  the  unique  progress  of  the  Victorian 
reign,  and  among  the  many  arts  and  professions  which  have 
immensely  improved  during  this  period  is  the  by  no  means 
unimportant  art  of  gardening.  How  different  is  the  condition 
of  gardening  now  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
accession ! 

Much  of  this  desirable  progress  is  due  to  the  peaceful  nature 
of  the  Victorian  reign,  but  much  of  it  also  is  due  to  the  late 
Queen’s  high  appreciation  of  the  art  of  gardening.  There  is 
ample  indications  that  His  Majesty  tlie  &ng  and  his  Consort 
the  Queen  are  not  less  imbued  with  high  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful  as  exemplified  in  the  art  of  gardening.  The  profes¬ 
sion,  on  that  account,  owes  a  double  debt  to  the  Throne  for  the 
past  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  art.  How  to  celebrate 
and  memorialise  this  in  a  suitable  and  worthy  manner  I  think 
ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  profession 
W  the  few  months  which  intervene  the  event  in  question.  One 
very  appropriate  way  to  commemorate  the  occasion  has  suggested 
itself  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  an  effort  might 
be  made  to  collect  funds,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  medals  to  be  awarded  to  gardeners  for  essays 
on  matters  bearing  on  horticulture.  A  very  small  contribution 
from  every  gardener  throughout  the  British  Isles  would  suffice 
to  make  the  object  a  success.  I  think  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  phase  of  horticulture.  Exhibitions  of  the 
literary  are  as  essential  as  are  those  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
art,  and  are  pre-eminently  more  likely  to  be  conducive  of  more 
universal  fruits.  Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  the  times  demand 
it,  for  we  seem  to  be  only  in  the  incipient  stages  of  our  literary 
history.  Then  who  would  not  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost  to 
become  the  possessor  of  a  “  Coronation  ”  medal  ?  I  sincerely 
hope  something  of  this  nature  will  be  attempted  to  mark  an 
important  stage  in  the  history  of  the  profession ;  and  I  invoke 
the  attention  of  our  young  men  to  the  matter,  for  they  are 
the  future  custodians  of  the  art  that  is  extremely  unlikely  to 
grow  less  lustrous  as  civilisation  and  years  grow  apace. — 
Hortulanttb,  N.B. 
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About  Vines. 


Cut-backs  of  last  year’s  raising  should  receive  their  final  shift, 
so  as  to  allow  time  for  them  to  make  and  perfect  a  good  grond;h 
early.  The  pots  (12in  in  diameter)  must  be  clean,  efficiently 
drained,  and  have  a  layer  of  the  roughest  of  the  compost  on  the 
drainage.  Avoid  bones,  as  they  favour  eelworm  and  grubs.  Pot 
firmly  in  good  fibry  loam,  with  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a 
quart  each  of  soot,  and  Thomas’  phosphate,  and  half  a  gallon  of 
wood  ashes  to  each  barrowful  of  loam.  Bottom  heat  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  but  if  they  are  plunged  it  should  not  exceed  80deg  to  85deg, 
and  they  must  remain  in  that  so  long  that  roots  enter  the 
plunging  material.  Keep  the  house  rather  clo.se,  and  if  the 
weather  be  bright  shade  for  a  few  days.  Train  the  canes  about 
1ft  distance  from  the  glass,  and  give  all  the  light,  practicable  to 
insure  solidification  of  the  growths.  Pinch  the  laterals  at  the 
first  joint,  and  subsequent  growths  treat  similarly,  stopping  the 
cane  at  about  8ft,  and  stop  the  laterals  from  the  uppermost  joints 
a  little  less  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  the  principal  buds  being 
started. 

Planting  Young  Vines. 

This  should  be  done  when  they  are  starting  into  growth,  and 
not  more  advanced  than  an  inch  or  so.  Where  provision  has  been 
made  for  inside  and  outside  borders  the  Vines  should  be  planted 
in  the  former,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  several  years,  as  a  width 
of  4ft  is  ample  the  first  year,  and  about  2ft  width  can  be  added 
annually.  Some  growers  prefer  to  do  this  every  second  or  third 
year,  adding  to  the  border  about  4ft  to  6ft  width.  The  Vines,  if 
cut-backs  of  last  year,  may  be  shaken  out  and  placed  in  position, 
either  before  or  after  they  have  grown,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
or  two,  the  roots  being  disentangled  and  spread  out  evenly  in 
the  border,  covering  them  about  Sin  deep,  and  watering 
moderately,  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Vines  of  the  present 
year’s  raising  will  not  need  to  be  planted  for  some  time  yet. 
They  are  preterably  raised  in  squares  of  turf,  and  may  be  planted 
when  the  roots  are  protruding  through  the  sides,  the  breaking 
of  the  rootlets  extending  beyond  favouring  a  fibrous  root  forma¬ 
tion,  or  if  in  pots  they  should  be  turned  out  before  they  become 
root-bound.  They  will  require  to  have  a  temperature  at  planting 
suitable  to  Vines  in  growth,  that  is  60deg  to  65deg  at  night  and 
70deg  to  75  deg  by  day,  with  an  advance  of  lOdeg  to  15deg  from 
sun  heat.  Vines  of  last  year,  however,  should  be  allowed  to  start 
unaided,  syringing  them  two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  weather,  and  ventilating  freely  at  65deg,  with  a  little  from 
SOdeg. 

Young  Vines. 

Those  planted  last  year  and  cut  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters  or  trellis  at  the  winter  pruning,  must  be  encouraged  by 
gentle  fire  heat,  to  allow  time  for  their  making  and  completing  a 
good  growth.  The  laterals  should  have  the  points  pinched  out  at 
the  first  leaf  to  a  height  of  6ft  of  the  canes,  which  will  cause  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  principal  leaves  to  form  fruit  buds,  and 
become  plump  for  next  season’s  fruiting,  but  above  that  height 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  a  better  plan,  however,  to 
stop  the  cane  at  about  7ft  6in,  train  a  lateral  for  a  continuation, 
stop  this  at  3ft,  and  so  on  until  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached, 
stopping  all  laterals  to  one  joint  and  sub-laterals  to  one  leaf  as 
made.  This  secures  thoroughly  solidified  growth,  and  a  stout 
cane  from  the  base  upwards. — G.  A. 

- - 

Hardy  Spring  Flowers. 


Of  the  sixty  species  of  Crocus,  many  of  the 
Crocuses.  winter  kinds  are  pretty  but  delicate,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  much  show,  but  C. 
Itaperati  should  be  grown  by  the  thousand,  as  it  is  cheap,  and 
increases  fast,  and  likes  all  soils,  though  it  prefers  sun.  It  begins 
about  New  Year’s  Day,  and  flowers  all  through  Janua^  and 
February,  the  latest  varieties  being  the  best.  It  is  unique  in 
colour,  rich  purple  inside  contrasted  with  pale  striped  fawn 
colour  outside.  C.  Sieberi  comes  equally  early,  and  makes  a 
variety,  with  its  globular  dark  purple  or  lilac  coloured  flowers, 
three  or  four  opening  at  a  time  on  the  same  bulb.  Rather  later 
comes  the  elegant  pale  purple  C.  Tommasinianus,  also  very 
prolific,  and  showing  a  dense  array  of  flowers  early  in  February. 
1  recommend  these  especially,  without  disparaging  any  later 


kinds.  As  an  obiter  dictum  I  advise  that  all  Crocuses  be  planted 
deep.  I  plant  large  kinds  a  foot  deep,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice,  and  to  allow  summer  dwarf  plants  to  flower  above  them. 
Hyacinthus  azureus  this  year  pu.shed  its  bright  blue  little  cones 
through  the  soil  the  second  week  in  January  ;  neither  this  nor  the 
Cyclamen  are  damaged  in  the  least  by  cold  or  wet.  The 
Hyacinth  ripens  seed  plentifully  in  June.  I  generally  cover  the 
seed  when  shed  or  scattered  with  a  little  soil,  and  take  care  that 
the  seedlings  are  not  disturbed;  when  the  colony  has  increased 
to  fifty,  it  makes  a  good  show  in  the  border.  The  little  gem  likes 
a  place  to  itself,  and  is  worthy  of  a  choice  spot  under  a  south 
wall.  But  the  speciality  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  in 
edge  garden  is  Anemone  blanda.  This  showed  through  the  soil 
this  year  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  is  seldom  much  later. 
For  a  time  it  was  precious,  but  I  have  now  found  that  if  left  alone 
it  Avill  grow  and  increase  anywhere,  but  digging  amongst  it  at 
any  time  of  the  year  is  fatal.  Seed  ripens  early  in  May,  and  will 
not  come  up  if  dried  and  stored.  My  best  piece  is  a  narrow 
border  40  yards  long,  beneath  a  south  wall.  Those  who 
have  only  seen  a  small  cluster  of  this  lovely  little  flower  can 
hardly  realise  the  effect  of  ten  thousand  flowers  at  once  in  a  mid¬ 
day  sun,  making  a  spangling  galaxy  of  Violet  coloured,  and  blue 
and  white  stars.  Nearly  all  these  early  things  transplant  best 
when  in  flower,  or  soon  after.  The  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  and 
Aconites,  especially  if  insulated  into  new  places  in  small  bunches 
dug  up  with  soil,  make  a  large  stock  very  rapidly. 

*  *  * 

Ti.i«  nnH  ^a,rger  plants  are  not  quite  so  independent 

of  weather.  They  are  Iris  stylosa  and 
Helleborus  orientalis  hybrids.  The  Iris  should 
have  the  sunniest  and  southernest  and  most  sheltered  place  in 
the  garden.  It  flowered  beautifully  this  winter  from  Christmas 
onwards,  but  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  plants  for  which  bellglasses 
are  allowable  against  severe  frosts  and  snow.  The  Hellebores, 
which  are  early  this  year,  do  not  like  snow  or  east  wind.  They 
should  be  treated  to  the  shelter  of  evergreens  and  walls,  and  do 
well  beneath  Conifers  and  Yew  trees.  I  have  above  two  hundred 
now  flowering  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  learn  something 
new  every  year  about  their  tastes.  Nearly  all  I  have  are  home¬ 
grown  seedlings.  The  summary  of  my  advice  is,  transplant  and 
divide  often ;  encourage  and  do  not  neglect  seed ;  and  grow  these 
welcome  gifts  of  the  new  year  in  much  larger  crowds  than  they 
are  usually  seen. — C.  Wollet  Don,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
February  28, 


Eccentricities  in  Plant  Life. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  March  2,  Mr.  H.  Baker,  assistant  at  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
Nurseries,  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Eccentricities  in  Plant  Life,”  in 
which  he  dwelt  on  the  morphological  peculiarities  in  plants. 
Mimicry  is  perhaps  more  frequent  in  the  seed  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  vegetable  organism,  but  it  occurs  in  other  organs, 
and  even  the  entire  plant  may  assume  a  deceptive  appearance. 
The  Stinging  Nettle  is  provided  with  stinging  hairs  which  secrete 
an  acid  fluid,  and  these  probably  also  serve  for  protection.  The 
acid  juice  of  the  Euphorbia,  abundant  in  the  Riviera,  protects 
it  against  a  host  of  enemies.  CeiTain  types  of  plants  are  veiy 
characteristic  of  hot,  dry,  sandy  or  rocky  localities  where  rain 
seldom  falls,  and  water  must  be  stored  up  against  the  dry  season. 
Under  these  circumstances  stems  or  leaves  become  thick  and 
fleshy,  and  provision  is  made  in  the  anatomical  structure  to 
resist  undue  loss  of  water  by  transpiration.  They  have  a  special 
protective. epidermis  of  large  bladdery  cells,  whose  walls  contain 
silica.  The  stomata  situated  in  the  epidermis  permit  evaporation 
when  water  is  abundant,  and  arrest  it  when  the  supply  fails. 
The  spinescent  type  of  plants,  of  which  the  Opuntia  is  a  good 
example,  is  a  rather  curious  genus  of  succulent  plants,  which 
have  thick,  massive,  angular  stems,  the  leaves  being  wanting, 
but  are  represented  by  spines.  The  stem  has  the  functions  of 
leaves,  and  the  stomata,  or  breathing  pores,  are  sunk  to  protect 
them  from  excessive  heat.  When  plants  are  grown  in  massive 
tufts,  or  are  crowded  socially  so  that  the  blades  of  the  leaves  are 
compelled  to  stand  erect,  they  take  very  much  the  same  form. 
A  curious  feature  in  plant  life  is  the  responding,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  external  changes.  At  night  many  leaves  place 
themselves  in  different  positions  from  those  which  they  assume 
during  the  day.  Many  flowers  and  some  inflorescences  have 
different  day  and  night  positions.  In  most  cases  the  flower  or 
inflorescence  (usually  capitulum)  is  open  at  daytime  but  closed 
at  night,  but  each  flower  has  its  own  separate  time.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  temperature,  and  the  removal  of  light  acts  as  a 
stimulus.  The  peculiarity  of  some  Mimosa  plants  is  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  branches  and  folding  up  of  leaves  at  the  slightest 
touch  or  disturbance.  The  sensitive  leaf  of  the  Cobaea  scandens 
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acts  as  a  tendril  by  which  means  the  plant  climbs.  Climbing 
plants  often  become  prostrate  if  they  find  no  external  object  by 
which  teey  can  climb.  Turning  plants  in  most  cases  twine  in 
a  definite  direction.  Ivy  really  acts  as  an  efiicient  protection 
against  the  weather,  adding  both  to  the  dryness  and  w'armth  of 


devouring  insects.  All  carnivorous  plants  grow  in  poor  swampy 
soil  which  is  usually  deficient  in  nitrates,  &c.  By  the  capture 
and  digestion  of  insects  they  obtain  supplies  of  nitrogenous  food, 
and  thus  can  maintain  themselves  in  localities  which  are 
unsmted  for  the  development  of  most  flowering  plants.  All 


Primula  cortusoides  amoena  grandiflora  lilacina. 


(See  page  278.) 


the  house.  Mistletoe  can  be  artificially  propagated  by  slitting 
the  bark  of  a  tree  and  inserting  one  of  iJie  seeds  in  the  aperture, 
binding  it  over  with  something  to  protect  the  seed  from  birds. 
Another  great  and  very  interesting  and  curious  collection  of 
plants  is  the  insectivorous  plants,  drawing  their  name  from  their 


carnivorous  plants  have  great  assimilating  leaves.  The  propa¬ 
gation  of  plants  by^  seed  was  largely  supifiemented  by  methods 
of  propagation  carried  on  by  the  vegetative  system  of  flowering 
plants.  Propagative  leaves  can  both  normally  and  abnormally 
produce  roots  and  bulbs,  and  so  give  rise  te  independent  beings. 
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Fruiting  Period  of  Pine  Apples. 

The  fruit  of  Pine  Apples  do  not  commence  to  form  much 
before  the  month  of  February  in  Florida,  and  it  takes  several 
montJis  for  them  to  mature.  They  are  grown  in  the  State  men¬ 
tioned  vei’y  extensively. 

The  Kumquat. 

Visitors  to  Florida  or  similar  far-southern  points  should 
secure  a  plant  or  two  of  the  Japanese  Kumquat  for  their  conser¬ 
vatories.  This  plant  is  a  dwarf  member  of  the  Citrus  family, 
and  abundantly  produces  small  “  Oranges,”  in  shape  and  size 
much  resembling  silkworm  cocoons,  but  a  trifle  larger  and  more 
nearly  round.  The  fruit,  though  slightly  acid  when  first  bit  into, 
has  a  rather  pleasant  taste.  It  is  excellent  for  preserving. — 
(“  Meehans’  Monthly.”) 

Primula  cortusoides  variety. 

This  hardy  Siberian  species  has  many  fine  forms,  but  none, 
surely,  that  surpass  the  variety  we  figure  on  page  277,  named 
P.  cortusoides  amoena  grandiflora  lilacina.  Such  a  name  almost 
saves  any  further  description!  It  is  a  quick  growing  plant, 
proving  useful  either  in  the  border  or  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
A  moist  position  out  of  doors  is  suitable  for  it,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  supnly  of  gritty  sand. 
It  is  also  grown  to  great  advantage  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
from  seeds  sown  now. 

Melons  in  Frames. 

The  plants  sown  early  in  February  will  be  fit  to  plant  out, 
the  bed  having  been  made  for  them  and  the  soil  warmed, 
with  a  sweet  atmosphere  secured.  Where  a  successional  of  fruit 
has  to  be  maintained,  and  the  means  are  limited  to  frames,  a 
sowing  should  be  made  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks  up  to 
May,  making  fresh  beds  at  similar  intervals  to  receive  the  plants, 
so  as  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of  fruit.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65deg  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  this  being 
effected  by  timely  attention  to  the  linings  and  coverings  over 
the  lights  at  night,  admitting  air  from  75deg,  but  without  lower¬ 
ing  the  temperature  or  admitting  cold,  cutting  air,  and  keep 
through  the  day  at  80deg  to  85deg,  or  even  90deg,  securing  this 
well  on  towards  night  bv  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  having 
due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  foliage. — G.  A. 

Cucumbers  In  Houses. 

Increased  light  and  sun  heat  necessitates  a  correspondingly 
greater  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture,  therefore  damp  the 
house  in  the  morning  and  evening,  syringing  the  plants  lightly 
on  the  afternoon  of  bright  days,  or,  if  dull,  damp  the  floors  and 
wall  instead  of  syringing  the  plants.  A  night  temperature  of 
65deg  is  sufficient,  allowing  an  advance  of  5deg  when  the  external 
air  is  mild,  60deg  being  the  minimum  when  the  w'eather  is  cold. 
Get  the  heat  up  qarly  after  daylight,  so  as  to  have  a  temperature 
of  70deg  to  75deg  between  8  a.m.  and  9  a.m.,  ventilating  a  little 
at  the  latter  figure  with  the  prospect  of  an  advance  from  sun 
heat,  keeping  the  heat  from  this  at  80deg  to  90deg,  and  close 
early  so  as  to  secure  the  latter,  or  even  more,  from  that  source. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  the 
evaporation  troughs  kept  charged  with  it.  Liquid  manure, 
however,  is  best  given  alternately  vdth  top-dressings  of  chemical 
manures.  Cucumbers  requiring  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
nitrogen  in  large  amounts,  hence  five  parts  superphosphate,  three 
parts  sulphate  of  potash,  and  two  parts  finely  crushed  nitrate  of 
soda  mixed,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  2oz  to  4oz  per  square 
yard,  give  good  results  in  growth,  fruit,  and  immunity  from 
animal  micro-organisms.  Dressings  of  this  nature  sprinkled  on 
or  mixed  with  compost  as  top-dressings  about  every  three  weeks 
keep  the  plants  in  good  health,  other  conditions  being  favour¬ 
able.  Thin  the  fruits  well,  especially  on  plants  just  coming  into 
bearing,  stopping  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fimit,  removing 
superfluous  growths  and  bad  leaves  as  they  appear,  as  well  as 
tendrils  and  staminate  blossoms. — G.  A. 


Fruits  and  Flowers  of  Jamaica. 

Those  who  have  visited  Jamaica  are  loud  in  praise  of  its  floral 
beauty  and  the  abundance  of  its  tropical  fruit  and  vegetation. 
“  Governed  by  the  English,”  as  an  American  contemporary  puts 
it,  “  it  offers  every  opportunity  to  the  visitor  to  enjoy  its  natural 
beauties  and  inspect  its  industries.” 

A  Screen  and  Shelter  Belt. 

On  page  279  there  is  furnished  an  illustration  of  how  a 
dividing  screen  (to  be  also  a  shelter  belt)  can  be  formed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mansion  and  to  add  a  feature  of  ornamental 
value  with  its  more  essential  qualities.  The  scene  speaks  for 
itself;  yet,  simple  as  these  ideas  are  when  thus  seen,  how  often 
one  finds  considerable  thought  required  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  arise  in  garden  designing  or  in  altering  and  improving 
gardens!  Hollies,  Thuias,  Cupressus  nootkatensis,  Pinus 
austriaca.  Birches,  and  similar  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with 
suitable  plants,  could  be  used  for  such  a  belt. 

Raising  Young  Fig  Trees. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  young  plants  from  cuttings. 
Select  shoots  from  5in  to  Gin  in  length,  with  a  heel  of  last  year’s 
wood  attached,  and  remove  all  the  eyes  on  the  part  to  be  inserted 
in  the  soil.  They  root  freely  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75deg  ta 
80deg.— G.  R. 

Forced  Pot  Figs. 

The  Figs  are  now  swelling  rapidly,  hence  the  trees  require  to 
be  well  supplied  with  water  and  nourishment.  Liquid  manure 
from  tanks  may  be  given  whenever  water  is  required,  as  Figs 
are  gross  feeders ;  but  it  mu,st  not  be  applied  strong  nor  cold, 
but  warmed  to  the  .same  temperature  as  the  mean  of  the  house. 
If  the  pots  are  well  drained  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  afford  water 
too  copiously  when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth.  An  occasional 
sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser  on  the  pots  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  night  temperature  may  be  continued  at  60deg  to 
65deg,  with  lOdeg  more  by  day,  and  from  sun  heat  advance  to 
80deg  or  85deg,  affording  adequate  ventilation  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  syringing  the 
trees  twice  a  day  when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping 
the  foliage  constantly  wet,  as  w'ould  be  the  case  by  syringing 
vigorously  in  dull  weather.  Damp  the  paths  and  walls,  and  keep 
the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid  manure  or  sprinkle 
the  paths  with  it  occasionally,  and  to  check  red  spider  paint  the 
hot-water  pipes  w'ith  sulphur.  Avoid  crowding,  stopping  or  tying 
the  shoots  as  growth  advances,  as  the  fruit  to  have  flavour  and 
colour  must,  when  ripening,  have  full  exposure  to  light,  combined 
with  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air. — A. 

Jottings  on  Pines. 

Suckers  started  early  in  March  will  now  require  attention. 
The  pots  must  be  full  of  roots;  but  before  the  plants  are  root- 
bound  shift  them  into  lOin,  llin,  or  12in  pots,  watering  them 
a  day  or  two  previously,  so  as  to  have  the  soil  moderately  moist 
when  they  are  potted.  Take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  the 
plants  to  examine  the  beds,  replenishing  them  if  need  be  with 
fresh  tan,  mixing  it  with  the  old  tO'  a  depth  that  will  afford  the 
temperature  required,  namely,  95deg  at  the  base  of  the  pots, 
until  the  roots  reach  the  sides,  when  90deg  is  more  suitable. 
Keep  the  air  about  such  plants  well  charged  with  moisture 
during  the  time  the  house  is  closed,  employing  no  more  fire  heat 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70deg 
to  75deg  on  mild  nights.  Ventilate  slightly  at  80deg,  liberally 
at  90deg,  closing  with  sun  heat  at  85deg,  at  w'hich  time  syringe 
the  plants.  Plants  started  into  fruit  early  in  the  year  are  fast 
approaching  the  flowering  period.  They  will  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  sprinkling  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed,  but  when 
in  flower  they  must  not  be  so  treated.  The  foliage  being  as  yet 
tender,  it  will  be  desii’able  in  the  case  of  houses  -with  large  panes- 
of  glass  to  afford  a  slight  shading  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  foliage  becomes 
inured  to  the  sun’s  influence.  When  the  flowering  is  over  the 
fruit  will  advance  rapidly  if  the  roots  are  in  good  condition, 
and  plentiful  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  requisite. 
Attend  to  ventilation  early  in  the  morning,  commencing  when 
the  temperature  is  at  80deg,  and  closing  at  85deg  with  sun  heat. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  when  the  house  is  closed,  and  the 
bottom  heat  steady  at  80deg  to  90deg ;  night  temperature  70degy 
by  day  75deg  from  fire  heat.  As  the  suckers  appear  remove  all 
but  one  to  each  plant. — Praotioe. 
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the  varieties  supplied  for  dessert  from  August  of  the  present 
year  given  in  order  of  use: — White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Irish 
Peaeh,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Golden  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Early  Nonpareil,  Gravenstein, 
Cox’s.  Pomona,  King  of  Pippins,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange,  Adams’  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Margil.  This  latter  variety  will  probably  be  succeeded  by 
Southampton  Pippin — an  Apple  not  generally  well  known,  yet  a 
most  valuable  one. 

For  a  late>  succession  were  large  quantities  of  such  varieties 
as  Stunner  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat  Hei'eford- 
shire  Pearmain,  Dutch  Mignonne,  and  Bishop’s  Kernel.  Bishop’s 
Kernel,  or  Pippin,  is  synonymous  with  Bellflower  Yellow,  said 
to  have  originated  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  is  a  winter 
Apple  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  oblong,  tapering  to 
the  eye,  irregular  in  form  ;  skin  smooth,  pale  lemon-yellow  ;  flesh 
tender,  ,iuicy,  crisp,  with  a  fine  sprightly  sub-acid  flavour  when 
quite  ripe. 

Kitchen  Apples  were  represented  in  numberless  varieties,  to 
enumerate  which  I  will  not  attempt,  but  simply  touch  on  several 
of  outstanding  merit  or  interest.  Golden  Spire,  although  now 
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Apples  in  Midlothian. 


The  amateur  or  professional  gardener  who  has  made  a  wise 
selection  of  the  many  fine  varieties  of  Apples,  and  given  due 
care  to  their  cultivation,  may  have  in  his  fruit-room  a  con¬ 
tinuous  display  of  fruits  which,  besides  proving  useful  for  the 
usual  necessary  culinary  or  dessert  puiq>oses,will  furnish  an  un- 
fmling  source  of  interest  to  both  himself  and  friends  who  may 
visit  him.  These  w'ere  the  thoughts  which  occurred  to  me  after 
my  recent  visit  to  the  fruit-room  of  a  Midlothian  garden,  where 
a  supply  of  fruit  is  maintained  throughout  the  twelve  months. 
Probably  no  collection  in  Scotland  is  more  complete  than  the 
one  of  which  I  write,  and  the  fruit-room  amply  demonstrates 
this  fact.  Of  Apples  alone  there  are  over  500  varieties  grown — 
some  as  wall  trees,  others  in  bush  and  pyramid  form,  and  a 
great  many  as  tall  orchard  standards.  On  the  table  of  the 
fruit-room,  where  a  collection  of  all  the  varieties  are  kept  for 
comparison,  and  to  assist  in  the  naming  of  fruits  sent,  were 
noted  many  which,  although  well  out  of  season,  were  yet  in 


a  fair  state  of  preservation,  thus  showing  the  advantages  of  a  I 
well-constructed  fniit-room. 

Notable  among.st  the  dessert  Apples  were  the  following:  — 
Williams’  Favourite,  a  large,  highly-coloured  fruit,  whth  an 
agreeable  flavour.  It  is  in  season  from  July  to  September,  and 
a  good  exhibition  sort.  Golden  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Paradise  Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  Sugar-loaf  Pippin, 
and  others.  Allington  Pippin,  an  Apple  of  rbcent  introduction, 
has  not,  so  far,  borne  out  its  high  commendation  here,  although 
the  part  of  the  orchard  in  which  it  is  planted  may  have  somewhat 
to  do  with  its  failure.  James  Grieve,  an  Apple  raised  some  years 
ago  by  the  local  nurseryman  after  which  it  is  named,  is  highly 
reliable,  being  of  fine  flavour,  and  keeping  well  for  an  early 
variety.  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cambusnethan  Pippin,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Duchess’s  Favourite,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  are  also 
much  prized  for  dessert,' and  do  well. 

Cambusnethan  Pippin  is  an  Apple  much  esteemed  in  the 
Clyde  valley,  where  it  is  largely  grown.  Wealthy,  an  Apple  of 
American  origin,  is  also  in  evidence,  being  a  good  bearer,  and 
fit  for  either  table  or  kitchen.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
variety  served  for  dessert  was  Margil,  this  having  succeeded 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  :  and,  although  a  small  Apple,  it  is  nevc-r- 
theless  a  very  valuable  one,  and  its  flavour  is  delicious. 

The  following  notes  taken  from  the  fruit-room  record,  shows 


past  its  season,  was  still  shown  in  splendid  condition.  The 
quality  of  this  Apple  is  good,  and  it  is  a  heavy  cropper.  Among 
recent  introductions  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Newton  Wonder 
is  one  of  the  very  best.  The  fruit  is  large,  flesh  firm  and  juicy, 
with  a  flavour  not  at  all  unpleasant,  and  it  possesses  the  unique 
I  quality  of  being  in  season  from  October  to  April  or  May.  The 
!  remarkable  quantity  of  this  Apple  was  ample  proof  of  its  prolifle 
I  nature,  and  an  extensive  planting  of  it  is  about  to  be  made. 

'  Lufness  Seedling  is  a  local  variety,  much  the  same  as  Golden 
!  Spire. 

Galloway  Pippin,  or  Croft-en-righ,  Flanders  Pippin,  Dr. 
Harvey,.  Yorkshire  Greening,  Calville  Rouge,  The  Queen,  &c., 

I  were  noted  on  the  table  -,  while  in  large  quantities  were  such 
I  well-known  soi'ts  as  Tower  of  Glamis,  Bismarck,  Mere  de  Menage, 

'  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Alfriston.  and  Chelmsford 
Wonder.  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Han  well  Souring,  and  London 
Pippin  are  good  keeping  sorts,  hardy,  and  free-bearing.  Minchal 
Crab,  from  an  orchard  standard,  and  in  shape  closely  resembling 
a  moderately  large  Warner’s  Kin.g ;  Salton.  a  medium-sized 
green  Apple;  and  Forester,  an  Apple  of  splendid  appearance  and 
keepin.g  quality,  were  also  noted.  A  collection  of  ornamental 
Crab  Apples,  representing  some  twelve  varieties,  was  also  an 
interesting  feature  of  this  full  and  varied  collection. — Scotia. 
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HE  members  of  this  popular,  energetic,  and  highly  success¬ 
ful  Association  met  on  the  evening  of  Friday  last,  the  21st 
inst.,  to  celebrate  the  semi-jubilee  of  the  Association  in 
Ferguson  and  Forrester’s  Rooms,  Princes  Street,  when 
the  large  number  of  120  dined  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  In 

reporting  the  highly  successful  function  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recount  sorne  of  the  salient  features  in  the  Association’s 
work  and 

History. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  March,  1877,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  few  ardent  horticulturists^ — of  whom  Mr.  Robertson  Munro, 
then  of  Abercorn  Nurseries,  was  the  moving  spirit— in  order  to 
supply  a  much-felt  want  and  desire  for  an  institution  to  foster 
and  cultivate  the  education  of  gardeners  from  the  scientific  and 
literary  points  of  view.  For  a  very  long  time  the  Royal  Cale¬ 
donian  Society,  in  Edinburgh,  had  ceased  to  carry  on  any 
educative  work,  which  was  an  important  feature  of  their  original 
charter  to  fulfil,  contenting  themselves  with  the  holding  of 
flower  shows.  The  meeting  at  which  the  Association  Avas 
inaugurated  was  presided  over  by  the  late  Baillie  Methven,  and 
over  a  hundred  members  wex’e  enrolled  at  the  first  meeting.  The 
late  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn  Avas  the  first  president,  and  occupied  that 
position  for  four  years,  doing  much  in  his  painstaking  and 
characteristic  energetic  Avay  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  and  lasting- 
basis.  Among  those  Avho  have  occupied  the  president’s  chair 
since  then  may  be  mentioned  the  late  John  DoAvnie,  the  late 
Wm.  Thomson  (of  Clovenfords  Vineyards),  Mr.  Robertson  Munro, 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour  (the  gifted  Professor  of  Botany  in 
Edinburgh  University,  and  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens),  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Welsh,  Judge  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
R.  W.  E.  Murray  (the  enthusiastic  amateur  ’Mum  groAver), 
Mr.  Chas.  Cowan  (the  Daffodil  enthusiast),  Mr.  M.  Todd,  &c. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  Association’s  work  has  been  the  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  of  papers  on  horticultural  and  cognate  sub¬ 
jects,  and  this  has  been  carried  on  with  great  success  during  the 
quarter  century  that  has  since  elapsed,  no  month  having  passed 
without  a  meeting.  The  meetings  have  been  invariably  Avell 
attended.  The  papers  read  have  embraced  many  varied  subjects, 
and  have  been  written  by  men  of  the  greatest  renoAvn  over  the 
three  kingdoms.  The  discussions  have  always  been  spirited  and 
harmonious,  and  it  may  truly. be  said  that  many  gifted  and 
eloquent  speakers  have  evolved  from  them.  The  membership  has 
always  kept  increasing,  till  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
feAver  than  1,100  names  on  the  roll. 

For  the  first  feAv  years  no  other  work  than  that  of  a  literary 
and  educational  character  Avas  undertaken ;  but  it  gradually  Avas 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  leading  members  that  the 
cultivation  and  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and  other 
winter  flowers  was  being  neglected  in  Scotland,  and  here  again 
they  found  the  Royal  Caledonian  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  This 
Society  had  held  an  Apple  Congress  in  conjunction  with  a 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  Avhich,  though  pomologically  a  great 
success,  Avas  a  financial  failure,  and  the  Council  Avould  not 
venture  further  in  the  Avay  of  Avinter  flower  shoAvs.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  try  an  exhibition 
on  a  small  scale  to  further  and  improve  Chrysanthemum  culture 
in  Scotland,  a  venture  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  most  amply 
justified  by  the  magnificent  results  since  attained.  The  first 
three  exhibitions  were  held  in  small  halls  in  the  city,  and  were 
encouragingly  successful,  but  complete  success  was  only  attained 
when  the  shows  were  moved  to  that  great  exhibition  hall,  the 
Waverley  Market.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  1889,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
to  this  country.  This  was  probably  the  most  successful  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Exhibition  ever  held  in  this  country  from  the  financial 
aspect,  and  resulted  in  credit  balance  of  over  £400,  after  very 
liberal  prizes  and  special  aAvards  had  been  made.  These  exhibi¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  on  annually  ever  since,  with  invariable 
success,  and  now  rank  only  second  in  the  three  kingdoms  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
Association’s  work  has,  therefore,  been  broadened,  and  its  im¬ 
portance  consequently  increased. 

The  monetary  successes  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  have  also 
placed  the  Association  in  a  most  enviable  financial  position,  a 
reserve  fund  of  nearly  £900  having  been  accumulated  against 


some  possible  rainy  day.  Its  funds,  too  have  been  hoarded  in 
no  niggardly  spirit,  as  the  prizes  offered  are  of  the  most_  liberal 
character,  and,  as  most  horticulturists  knoAV,  its  hospitality  and 
generosity  are  dispensed  on  a  liberal  scale.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  have  been  held  in  the 
WaA^erley  Market  large  contributions  have  been  made  to 
charitable  objects,  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  receiving  annual  donations,  and  in 
1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  our  late 
lamented  Queen,  no  less  a  sum  than  £250  was  distributed  to 
charitable  purposes.  An  Association  whose  members  are  so  large- 
hearted  as  this  deserves  to  succeed,  and  has  done  so  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  original  promoters,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five 
years’  magnificent  work  the  members  should  hold  a  semi-jubilee 
celebration  to  make  glad  over  their  successful  career,  and  to 
stimulate  each  other  to  still  greater  exertions. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  first  social  celebration  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  held,  as  four  years  ago,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Todd,  a  most  successful  meeting  Avas  held  in  honour  of  the 
majority  of  the  Association.  The  present  celebration,  as  stated 
above,  AA'as  held  in  “F.  and  F.’s”  Rooms,  in  Princes  Street,  and 
Mr.  Comfort,  the  present  genial  and  accomplished  president,  very 
ably  presided  over  a  company  of  120  members  and  a  feAV  invited 
guests. 

The  Company 

Embraced  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Association  with  a  few 
notable  guests.  It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  on  such  an 
occasion  it  should  so  happen  that  the  president  for  the  time  being 
should  be  a  practical,  hard-Avorking  gardener. 

Mr.  Comfort  is  a  gentleman  of  aaEoiu  all  horticulturists  may 
be  proud,  possessing  a  thoroughly  practical,  as  Avell  as  theoretic, 
knowledge  of  gardening,  coupled  Avith  a  literary  culture  and 
oratorical  ability  which  many  public,  highly  educated  men,  would 
envy.  The  Association  was  honoured  on  this  occasion  by  the 
company  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  representing  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  Avho  occupied  a  seat  to  the  chairman’s  left, 
the  seat  at  his  right  being  allotted  to  Bailie  BroAvn,  the  senior 
magi.strate  of  the  city.  Councillor  MacMichael,  the  convener  of 
the  Public  Parks  Committee,  Avas  also  present,  as  were  also  Mr. 
Thomson,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Caledonian ;  Mr.  Galloway, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Arboricultural ;  Mr.  McDonald,  secretary 
to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  ;  Mr.  Whitton,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  GlasgoAV  Parks,  also  honoured  the  meeting  with 
his  portly,  good-natured  presence ;  ex-Bailie  McDonald,  president 
of  Dundee  Horticultural  Society,  Avas  also  there;  and  among 
the  general  company  we  noted  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  late  treasurer, 
Avho  has  always  been  a  toAver  of  strength  to  the  Association,  and 
Avho  carries  his  years  as  if  age  would  gain  no  victory  over  him ; 
Mr.  Whytock,  the  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Dunn,  at  Dalkeith 
Palace ;  Mr.  McHattie,  of  the  City  Gardens,  whose  genial 
countenance  is  ahvays  like  a  ray  of  sunlight ;  Mr.  R.  Eaird,  the 
late  energetic  and  efficient  secretary,  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Loney ;  Mr.  A.  McKinnon,  from  Scone  Palace,  near  the  fair  city 
of  Perth,  had  ventured  south  for  the  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Cumming, 
gardener,  Grantully  Castle,  had  come  all  the  way  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Grampians ;  “  Sandy  ”  Milne,  of  Dickson  and  Sons, 
the  genial  ex-Moderator  of  the  Holyrood  Constables^  though  we 
have  seen  “  Sandy  ”  more  Milnesque  than  on  this  occasion ; 
ex-President  R.  W.  E.  Murray,  with  his  kindly  urbanity ;  Mr. 
A.  Mackinnon,  the  energetic  treasurer ;  Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry 
Tower  Gardens,  of  Malmaison  fame ;  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  of  Dobbie 
and  Co.’s,  Rothesa-^  with  his  kindly,  smiling  face,  there,  as  he 
said,  to  take  charge  of  Mr.  Dean;  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  who  had  left 
his  Orchids  for  the  occasion ;  ex-President  M.  Todd,  and  many 
others  which  space  does  not  allow  to  mention. 

Among  absentees  who  should  have  been  there  were  Mr.  D.  P. 
Laird,  whose  rubicund,  ever-joyous  presence  was  much  missed — 
“  Davie  ’’  should  not  have  alloAved  any  engagement  to  intervene ; 
Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  who  AAas  unAvell;  Mr.  David  Mitchell — The 
Major — whose  weight  of  years  prevents  his  being  out  in  the 
evenings ;  and  perhaps  most  notable  of  absentees  was  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  Avho  seems  for  the  time  being  to  have  retired  to  the 
Cave  of  Adullam — James,  this  is  grievous,  and  you  must  think 
better  of  it.  Since  the  majority  festival,  four  years  ago,  several 
who  then  occupied  prominent  positions  were  also  absent — gone 
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lorn© — but  let  us  hope  present^  unseen  but  felt,  “  From  yon  blue 
heavens  above  us  bent,”  looking  down  in  sympathy  with  their 
brethren  who  are  still  in  “the  body  pent.”  They  were  a  source 
of  inspiration  when  living,  and,  though  passed  from  mortal  ken, 
a  source  of  inspiration  yet.  Notable  among  these  were  Mr. 
Malcolm  Dunn,  who,  we  fear,  has  left  no  successor  as  an  indefati¬ 
gable  worker  for  public  horticulture;  also  the  accomplished  and 
genial  Mr.  David  T.  Fish,  whose  Euskinesque  presence  was  much 
missed. 

The  Dinner 

Was  a  characteristic  and  elegantly  served  meal,  to  which  ample 
justice  was  done,  and  was  of  an  essentially  Scottish  character. 
The  bill  of  fare  was  printed  in  Scotch,  and  the  dishes  wei'e  Scotch, 
while  the  drink  was  also  chiehy  “  Scotch,”  of  very  excellent 
quality.  The  menu  card  was  of  an  ornate,  “  flowei-y  ”  character, 
Avith  coloured  representations  of  Sweet  Peas,  Salpiglossis,  &c., 
which  Avere  hardly  in  keeping  with  so  much  “  Scotch.”  Why 
Avere  Thistles  not  adopted?  The  menu,  too,  Avas  not  easily 
understanded  by  the  Southerner,  and  Ave  are  not  quite  sure  if 
it  quite  observed  the  “Unities” — (Are  Leeks  and  “German” 
greens  sj)ecially  Scottish?) — Avhile  the  roasted  and  “  biled  ”  beef, 
Ave  thought,  was  more  characteristic  of  the  Southerner.  Perhaps 
at  the  full  jubilee,  tAventy-flve  years  hence,  friend  Chalmers 
Avill  try  some  “  braxy  ”  mutton  and  “  biled  Thistles”  for  a  change. 
We  rather  expected,  too,  to  find  the  AAaiters  to  be  stahvart 
Scotchman,  clad  in  the  “garb  of  old  Gaul,”  instead  of  the 
A'ery  common  type  “  made  in  Germany.”  These  little  inconsis¬ 
tencies  notAvithstanding,  the  dinner  Avas  excellent,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  enjoyed  by  the  large  comiiany.  Then  came!  the  time  for  the 
feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.  Avhen  the  , 

Toasts  and  Speeches 

became  the  order  of  the  night.  In  a  happy  vein  Mr.  Comfort 
proposed  the  Royal  toasts,  Avhich  Avere  loyally  responded  to,  and 
then  the  feast  of  intellect  and  eloquence  was  introduced  by  the 
toast  of  the  “  Imperial  Forces,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Alexr. 
Mackenzie  in  a  speech  full  of  his  characteristic  eloquence  and 
fervour,  and  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  feeling.  Had  volunteers 
been  Avanted  there  and  then  for  the  front  Mr.  Mackenzie  at  the 
close  of  his  poAverful  speech  might  have  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  meeting  to  march  at  once  against  the  enemy. 

Mr.  McKinnon  then  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Lord  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Toavii  Council  of  Edinburgh  ”  in  a  neat  speech, 
thanking  them  for  their  liberal  and  continuous  support  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  ShoAV,  as  Avell  as  for  their  sympathy  and  help 
in  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Association.  Bailie  BroAvn  replied 
to  this  toa.st,  and  expressed  the  Avarm  appreciation  by  the  city 
authorities  of  the  beneficent  Avork  of  the  Association  in  improving 
the  tastes  of  the  people  and  educating  them  to  higher  ideals 
of  life.  ‘ 

Then  came  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,”  proposed  by  ex-Bailie  McDonald,  of 
Dundee.  In  an  eloquent  and  beautifully  expressed  speech,  the 
worthy  ex-Bailie  eulogised  the  Avork  of  all  such  societies  in  their 
endeavours,  not  only  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  jjlants, 
flowers,  and  fruits  by  gardeners  and  professional  horticulturists, 
but  to  create  a  taste  for  their  cultiA^ation  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  pointing  out  that,  even  where  not  a  yard  of 
garden  ground  Avas  possessed,  a  window-box  could  be  utilised 
AA^here  to  groAV  a  few  flowers  to  beautify  the  homes  of  the  i^oor. 
He  mentioned  that  the  Corporation  of  Dundee,  in  order  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  gardening,  had  furnished  AvindoAv  boxes 
and  soil  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  that  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  had  recently  been  held  of  the  products  of  such  gardens. 
The  ex-Bailie  expressed  the  great  gratification,  not  only  of  him¬ 
self,  but  of  all  true  horticulturists,  at  the  success  AA'hich  had 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
during  the  quarter  century  of  its  existence,  and  hoped  that  that 
success  Avould  have  no  ebb  tide,  but  Avould  continue  in  the  future 
in  even  greater  measure  than  in  the  f)ast. 

To  this  toast  the  president,  Mr.  Comfort,  replied  AA'ith  a  most 
appropriate  and  impressive  speech,  in  whfch  he  revicAved  in  a 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  manner  the  past  Avork  of  the 
Association:  Hoav  educating  and  stimulating  it  had  been  to  the 
hundreds  of  young  gardeners  who  had  attended  its  meetings 
during  the  past  tAventy-five  years,  and  of  the  stores  of  knowledge 
it  had  imparted  tp  them  Avhen  they  went  forth  into  the  Avorld  to 
carry  out  their  life’s  work;  and  how  strengthening  it  haJ  been 
to  the  older  members  to  meet  month  after  month,  compare 
experiences,  and  profit  by  the  successes  and  faihires  of  one 
another ;  how  the  AA'riters  of  papers  had  profited  as  much  by  the 
research  and  study  it  had  taken  to  write  them  as  the  audiences 
had  done  by  the  knowledge  imparted  to  them.  He  considered  it 
a  source  of  great  gratification  that  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  had  been  the  means  of  the  spread  of  similar  associa¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country,  and  that  a  great  adA^an cement 
had  been  made  by  the  spread  of  knowledge  through  such 
societies  which  could  not  have  been  achieved  by  the  older 
horticultural  societies,  which  merely  existed  to  promote 
flower  shoAvs,  useful  and  profitable  as  these  have  been.  He. 


expressed  the  Avarmest  gratification  at  the  Avonderful  amount 
of  success  Avhich  had  attended  the  Scottish  Horticultural ; 
and  pointed  out,  as  almo.st  phenomenal,  that  after  all  these 
years  the  monthly  meetings  had  never  grown  stale,  but 
Avere  better  attended  at  the  present  time  than  at  any  period  of 
the  Association’s  existence,  and  hoAV  that  month  after  month 
the  addition  of  n©AA’  members  Avas  alAA’ays  a  fresh  guarantee  of 
continual  prosperity.  He  Avas  specially  grateful  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  enabled  so  largely  to  assist  the  gardening  and 
other  charities,  and  that  they  bad  been  so  frequently  enabled 
to  relieve  urgent  distress  among  the  poorer  of-  their  oAvn 
brethren.  Mr.  Comfort  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the  younger 
gardeners  to  Avalk  Avorthy  of  their  vocation,  and  to  thoroughly 
equip  themselves  in  youth  Avith  the  knoAvledge  necessary  to  the 
creditable  carrying  out  of  their  life’s  Avork,  and  pointed  out  that 
Avith  them  lay  the  future  of  horticulture  and  the  Horticultural 
Associjation.  The  older  members  Avould,  in  a  sad  and  sIoav  pro¬ 
cession,  one  by  one  pass  over  to  the  land  of  silence,  and  the 
blank  places  Avould  have  to  be  filled  up  by  the  younger  men,  Avho 
it  Avas  hoped,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  improved  means  and 
facilities  for  obtaining  knoAvledge  at  their  disposal,  Avould  attain 
a  position  Avhich  had  been  impossible  to  their  fathers.  Mr. 
Comfort’s  speech  atos  received  Avith  much  appreciation. 

Ex-Presidunt  R.  W.  E.  Murray  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“Kindred  Societies”  in  a  very  appropriate  speech,  pointing  out 
that  all  such  societies,  Avhether  horticultural,  arboricultural,  or 
agricultural,  had  one  object  in  vieAv,  and  that  Avas  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  mankind,  any  rivalries  that 
existed  among  them  being,  Avho  could  best  and  most  fully 
achieve  that  object?  He  Avarmly  welcomed  the  representatives 
of  kindred  societies  present,  and  coupled  the  toast  Avith  Mr. 
Dean,  Avho,  though  specially  representing  that  night  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  also  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  Avith  other  horticultural  bodies,  and  by  his  many  services, 
as  Avell  as  by  his  AAmrk  and  his  pen,  had  done  more  than  most  men 
living  for  the  promotion  of  horticulture. 

Mr.  Dean,  Avho  received  a  Amry  warm  Avelcome,  in  a  neat  and 
beautifully  expressed  speech  thanked  the  audience  for  their  warm 
Avelcome  to  him  personally  and  for  the  hearty  appreciation  they 
had  shown  for  the  Avelfarq  and  Avork  of  kindred  bodies.  He 
narrated  the  work  carried  on  by  many  of  the  metropolitan 
societies,  and  that  good  Avork  AA’as  being  accomplished  by  some 
of  the  sinaller  sectional  societies  by  keeping  up  an  interest  in 
flowers  Avhich  otherwise  might  fall  into  neglect.  Mr.  Dean 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  the  gratification  it  gave  him  to  knoAv  of  the  good 
Avork  for  horticulture  Avhich  the  Scottish  Association  had 
achieved.  He  concluded  by  appealing  to  the  members  to  slacken 
none  of  their  efforts  for  horticulture,  and  that,  though  fashions 
changed  in  floAvers  as  in  other  things,  the  efforts  and  energies 
of  horticulturists  never  changed.  Mr.  Dean  closed  his  invigorat¬ 
ing  speech  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  applause.  Other  toasts 
followed :  “  Our  Guests,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Laird  and 
replied  to  by  Councillor  McMichael ;  “  The  Press,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  McHattie  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  “  The  Scots¬ 
man  ;  ”  “  Officials,  Past  and  Present,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Murray 
Thomson  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Todd  (who  received  a  very 
warm  welcome) ;  and  Mr.  Loney,  “  The  Croupiers.”  “  The  Chair¬ 
man  ”  brought  the  toast  list  to  a  close. 

During  the  evening  a  most  excellent  programme  of  songs 
Avas  gone  through  and  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  com¬ 
pany;,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  “  Sandy  ”  Johnston, 
the  “Poet  Laureate”  of  the  As.sociation,  recited  with  great  fervour 
his  patriotic  poetic  effusion  “  Britannia  Yet.”  Mr.  Chalmers  (who 
AA^as  convener  of  the  dinner  committee),  Avith  characteristic 
energy,  had  most  successfully  arranged  the  musical  proceedings 
as  Avell  as  all  the  arrangements  for  the  dinner.  A  verj^  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  him,  and  at  tAvelve  o’clock  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  most  enthusiastic  fashion,  sang  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
Thus  ended  a  most  successful,  enjoyable,  and  memorable 
function. 


Mr.  Robert^  Laird  was  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
Association  as  its  honorary  secretary,  and  during  his  period  of 
oflice  the  success  of  the  society  was  constant  and  very  obvious. 
He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  prime  of  life — a  tall,  handsome, 
hearty  Scotchman.  As  younger  partner  in  the  robust  firm  of 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  nurserymen,  &c.,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  is  well  known  and  respected  by  his  very  many  friends  and 
business  acquaintances.  His  elder  brother,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  J.P., 
is  an  Edinburgh  “character,”  whose  presence  always  signifies 
joviality,  mirth,  wit,  and  happiness.  Both  brothers  are  capital 
business  men,  and  stand  in  the  forefront  among  the  Scottish 
nurserymen.  Robert,  manages  the  office  work  and  seed  establish¬ 
ment  in  Frederick  Street,  while  the  nurseries  and  his  auction¬ 
eering  business,  occupies  Mr.  David  P.  Laird. 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  the  present  honorary  treasurer  to 

the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  is  reputedly  a  strict  and 
safe  business  gentleman.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  the  treasurership  a  year  or  two  since,  Mr.  Mac- 
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kinnon  was  appointed  to  the  office.  One  never  sees  him  debating 
at  the  monthly  meetings :  that’s  not  so  much  his  bent ;  but  his 
presence  can  usually  be  counted,  and  perhaps  he  finds  sufficient 
to  do  in  gathering  in  backward  subscriptions !  Outside  of  the 
Association  his  business  capacity  is  that  of  general  manager  in 
the  firm  of  Mr.  John  Downie,  whose  seed  establishment  in  Prin¬ 
cess  Street,  near  the  Caledonian  Station,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  houses  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Mackinnon  may  frequently  be 
found  busily  engaged  in  the  office  here,  or  at  the  Beechhill  nur¬ 
sery  of  the  firm,  and  the  new  nurseries  in  preparation  now  must 
necessitate  considerable  attention  from  him. 


Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  for  long  the  efficient  and  trusted 
honorary  treasurer,  is  manager  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  and 
Sons,  whose  nurseries  at  Warriston  and  Leith  Walk  are  examples 
^  of  good  order,  cleanliness  and  ciuality  in  stock.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
long  connection  in  his  capacity  as  manager  of  the  Methven’s 
nurseries  has  made  him  a  foremost  figure  in  Scottish,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Edinburgh  horticulture.  We  have  enjoyed  his  hos¬ 
pitality  at  thei  pretty  home  near  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  have 
joined  in  the  hearty  applause  that  always  follows  his  eloquent  and 
beautiful  orations,  that  are,  too,  soundl.v  practical,  and  delivered 
at  the  monthly  meetings  of  “  The  Scottish”  We  trust  that  as  a 
leading  light  and  greatly  valued  supporter  of  the  Association,  he 
may  long  be  spared  to  render  that  generous  help  which,  in  the 
past,  has  been  of  such  material  assistance  to  this  vigorous  society 
and  its  members. 

Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  who  was  re-elected  for  the  second  year 
to  the  presidential  chair  at  the  recent  annual  general  meeting, 
comes  of  a  good  gardening  stock,  and  his  energy  is  a  markecl 
characteristic  of  him.  A  brief  review  of  Mr.  Comfort’s  career 
includes  the  start  as  an  apprentice  at  Dalvey  Gardens,  near 
Forres,  the  property  of  the  late  Norman  McLeod,  Esq.  On 
leaving  Dalvey,  Mr.  Comfort  acted  as  foreman  for  a  period  in 
the  gardens  of  the  late  Miss  McPherson  Grant,  at  Aberlour 
House,  Banffshire,  moving  from  there  to  Donibristle,  where  he 
acted  as  outdoor  foreman  under  the  late  Mr.  Mair.  Mr.  Comfort 
vacated  this  situation  for  that  of  his  first  headship,  which  was 
in  the  gardensi  at  Raasay  House,  Isle  of  Raasay,  Inverness-shire, 
where  five  years  were  passed.  From  there  a  southerly  migration 
was  made,  twenty-twm  years  ago,  first  to  Cameron  House,  Fife, 
and  then  to  The  Gardens,  Broomfield.  Davidson’s  Mains,  Mid¬ 
lothian,  where,  as  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haig,  our  friend  has 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employer.  The 
first  two  years  of  the  twenty-two  were  spent  with  the  same  lady 
at  Cameron  House.  His  paternal  parent  was  a  gardener  (still 
alive)  and  his  five  sons  all  follow  the  same  profession.  Mr.  Com¬ 
fort  is  an  apt  speaker  at  public  meetings,  quick  to  observe  and 
catch  a  point,  careful  and  ever  eager  in  business,  and  has,  so  far 
as  we  are  judges,  all  the  qualifications  that  fit  him  for  the  respon¬ 
sible  and  honourable  position  as  President  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association. 


Mr.  Peter  Loney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Robert  Laird  in  the 
honorary  secretaryship  about  two  years  ago,  is  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  the  best  traditions  of  that  most  onerous  and  consequential 
position.  His  constant  affability  and  enormous  capacity  for  work 
will  bear  him  along  successfully,  as  it  has  done  throughout. 
Though  now  residing  at  6,  Carlton  Street,  Edinburgh,  it  was  only 
in  the  year  1894  that  he  left  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell’s  March- 
mont  estates  in  Berwickshire,  where  he  was  overseer,  and  settled 
in  the  northern  metropolis.  His  removal  from  Marchmont 
caused  widespread  regret,  and  in  a  short  biographical  notice  that 
appeared  in  the  “Berwickshire  New’s”  on  May  22  of  that  year, 
the  writer  of  it  remarked  that  “  his  removal  has  occasioned  a  very 
marked  blank  in  the  districtj  where  his  commanding  presence, 
cheery  salutation,  wide  intelligence,  and  great  business  capacity 
were  universall.v  known  and  appreciated.”  Yes,  these  attributes 
are  true  in  each  direction,  and  only  a  man  of  mark  could  have 
impressed  the  Edinburgh  folks  to  elect  him  to  the  most  important 
office  of  this  or  similar  Association.  Peter  Loney  was  born  in  Aber- 
nethy,  Perthshire,  and  after  passing  through  the  Parish  School 
of  Rait,  at  an  early  age  he  started  work  in  the  gardens  at  Fin- 
gask  Castle,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Murray-Threipland, 
where  his  father  was  gardener.  He  did  not,  however,  lose  sight 
of  the  schoolmaster,  but  attended  an  evening  school  four  times 
a  week.  It  was  during  these  precious  extra  hours  that  Mr.  Loney, 
in  common  with  many  more,  felt  the  real  value  of  education,  and 
had  a  thirst  awakened  which  has  made  him  a  student  all  his  life. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  follow  each  of  his  subsequent 
steps  in  detail  at  this  time.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  removed 
to  the  gardens  at  Camperdown,  where  shortly  he  was  made  out¬ 
door  foreman.  From  thence  his  next  appointment  was  as  general 
foreman  at  Gordon  Castle,  with  the  direction  of  thirty  men,  and 
remained  here  during  two  years.  Far  south  we  next  find  him, 
to  wit,  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson  and  Son, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  laid  out  an  estate  at  Epsom  for  the 
firm.  An  appointment  as  head  gardener  at  The  Clarence,  near 
London,  followed,  and  while  here  the  meadows  and  home  farm 
were  also  placed  under  his  supervision,  and  on  leaving  for  March¬ 


mont  he  was  presented  with  a  very  handsome  piece  of  plate.  We 
may  observe  that  a  valedictoi-y  gift  was  also  given  to  him  by  the 
emplo.yes  when  he  left  Gordon  Castle.  At  Marchmont  Mr.  Lonev 
spent  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  But  this  notice  must  end 
tor  the  present,  though  not  before  we  convey  to'  Mr.  Loney  our 
sineerest  wishes  for  his  welfare  in  Edinburgh,  and  express  our 
hopes  that  he  may  continue  for  a  long  while  yet  in  the  official 
capacity  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


The  Horticultural  Hall. 


On  Friday  last,  March  21,  at  3  o’clock  p.m.,  in  the  Drill  Hall 
of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers  at  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  a  special  general  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  convened  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  a  hall  would  be  accepted  as  the  means  of  celebrating  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society  in  1904,  and  if  so  decided,  as  to  what  site 
would  be  chosen.  After  considerable  discussion  on  both  sides 
the  ultimatum  of  the  meeting  was  that  an  Horticultural  Hall  be 
erected  at  thei  Vincent  Square  site  previously  referred  to  in  these 
columns  as  being  the  one  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  President  of  tlie  Society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  all  of  the  Councilmen 
except  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  and  Mr.  Bennett-Poe.  The  meeting,  in 
point  of  numbers,  must  have  been  a  record  one,  and  occupied  a 
half  of  the  body  of  the  Hall. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Sir  Trevor  said  he  hoped  that  the 
meeting  that  day  would  arrive  at  a  decision  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  He  approached  the  task  of  proposing  the  motion  in 
favour  of  a  hall  with  a  considerable  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
the  history  of  a  Society  such  as  this,  there  were  times  when  grave 
questions  must  always  arise,  and  though  these  might  occasion 
differences  of  opinion,  he  trusted  that  the  Fellows  would  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  Council,  at  any  rate,  had  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
at  heart.  At  home  and  abroad  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
has  become  the  reputed  head  of  horticulture  in  this  country,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  Empire.  Many  Fellows  considered  that  either  a 
new  hall  or  a  garden  was  desirable  in  itself,  but  unfortunately 
one  cannot  have  both  at  once,  and  which  was  to  have  priority? 
Looking  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  horticultural  society 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  to  the  ever-increasing  interest  in 
horticulture  throughout  the  Empire,  and  surveying  the  histoi-y 
of  the  Society  since  quitting  South  Kensington,  Sir  Trevor  ven¬ 
tured  to  think  that  both  a  new  hall  and  a  new  garden  would  be 
secured  before  this  century  is  far  gone.  The  chairman  then 
briefly  laid  before  the  meeting  the  reasons  in  favour  of  a  hall. 
The  Drill  Hall  at  present  used  had  been  accepted  on  coming  from 
South  Kensington,  merely  as  a  makeshift,  and  the  Society  has 
now  entirely  outgrown  this  hall.  Besides  being  noisy,  draughty, 
and  often  cold,  it  was  entirely  unsuited  for  lecturing  in.  Touch¬ 
ing  on  the  negotiations  for  the  site  for  a  new  hall.  Sir  Trevor 
recapitulated  the  facts  as  previously  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  and  its  contemporaries.  Turning  to  the  question  of 
a  new  garden,  there  were  many  points  in  favour  of  why  a  new 
one  should  be  got.  A  society  like  the  Royal  Horticultural  requires 
a  good  garden  for  scientific  and  practical  experiments,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  a  new  garden  very  soon.  Sir  Trevor  here  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  surrender  value  of  the  twenty  years’  lease  of 
Chiswick  Garden  is  now  known  to  be  less  valuable  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  Many  inquiries  were  made  for  a  suitable  site  for 
a  new  garden,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  moment  one  tries  to 
get  land  lying  near  a  railway,  there  is  a  building  interest  attached 
and  prices  accordingly  rule  high.  Comparing  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  hall,  on  the  one  hand^  and  a  garden,  on  the  other.  Sir 
Trevor  thought  there  was  a  decided  advantage  on  the  side  of  a 
hall.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  unceasing  interest  and  aid 
rendered  by  Baron  Schroder.  In  the  dark  days  of  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Baron  Schroder’s  advice  and  assistance  were  largely  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  Society  from  failure.  He  also  read  a  letter 
from  the  Baron  (who  is  in  the  Riviera),  in  which  the  latter  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  meeting  would  that  day  pass  the  motion 
for  a  hall. 

Rough  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  for  a  hall  are  pre¬ 
pared,  though  on  March  21  they  were  not  ready  to  be  presented. 
£25,000  will  be  required  for  the  building  scheme ;  but,  looking 
to  the  vast  number  of  wealthy  Fellows  of  the  Society,  it  is  anti¬ 
cipated  that  this  sum  will  be  secm-ed  without  difficulty.  The 
Council  will  not  draw  upon  the  accumulated  funds  of  the  Society 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  entailed  by  the  new 
hall  will  come  out  of  the  yearly  income.  The  details  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  new  hall  plans  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the 
Council.  Having  concluded  his  remarks.  Sir  Trevor  then  read 
his  motion,  as  follows  : 

That  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  general 
meeting  assembled  accept  the  proposal  of  building  a  new  Hall  in 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Society,  and  hereby  adopt  the 
report  laid  before  them  this  day  by  the  Council.  They  also  desire  to 
record  their  appreciation  of  Baron  Schroder’s  public-spirited  conduct 
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in  secnriii"  a^site  wlhcli  tlicy  lu're])y  adopt,  and  they  authorise  the 
Council  to  take  tlie  necessar}’  steps  to  enaljlc  the  building  to  be 
opened  in  the  year  1904. 

Sir  William  Tliistleton  Dyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  was  called  npon  to  second  the  motion,  which  he  did  in 
language  beautiful  and  convincing.  Sir  William  quoted  the 
words  spoken  by  his  present  Majesty  when,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  opened  the  Society’s  'remple  Show  on  the  year  following  the 
removal  from  South  Kensington.  On  that  occasion  the  King  had 
been  solicited  to  lend  his  gracious  sympathy  in  the  efforts  the 
Society  hoped  to  make  to  secure  a  home — a  hall  of  its  own.  He 
rei)lied  :  “  I  sincerely  liope  your  labours  in  that  respect  may  be 
successful,  for  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  hall  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  your  Society.”  “  And  now  that  the  gift  of  a  hall  was 
simply  dangling  over  our  Iieads,  would  we,  or  could  we,”  said 
Sir  William,  “let  it  pass?”  In  the  “synoptic  ten  minutes” 
passed  at  a  Drill  Hall  meeting  what  an  amount  of  business 
transactions  can  be  accomplished!  How  much  can  be  seen! 
Here,  at  the  exhibitions,  you  have  the  labours  of  a  lifetinm,  and 
the  very  best  of  all  the  London  nurseries  and  gardens  are  centred 
in  one  place,  which,  to  the  busy  man,  is  an  inestimable  advantage. 
“  The  Hall  ”  is  the  rendezvous  of  horticultural  life.  In  view  of 
tlie  continual  passing  away  of  site  after  site  during  the  last  few 
years,  Sir  William  confessed  that  the  offer  now  before  the 
Society  was  beyond  his  most  sanguine  espectations,  and  with 
the  support,  already  volunteered  from  Baron  Schrbder  and  other 
gentlemen  it  would  seem  like  throwing  God’s  gifts  away  not  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Charlss  E.  Shea  proposed,  and  Mr.  Bennett  Poe  seconded, 
an  amendment  to  the  chairman’s  proposition,  desiring  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Council’s  report  be  postponed  for  one  fort¬ 
night,  and  that  a  ballot  of  all  the  Fellows  be  taken.  Sir  John 
Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  George  Gordon  supported  the  amendment. 
On  the  chairman’s  side  speeches  followed  from  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Rochester,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  Masters,  Surg.- 
Major  Inoe,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  after  which  votes  were  taken, 
and  on  Sir  TrevoPs  proposition  being  put,  only  throe  dissentients 
were  counted.  Thus  the  new  Hall  scheme  (a  wise  and  progres¬ 
sive  enactment)  was  passed,  and  is  now  being  developed. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural—Drill  Hall,  March  25th. 

Tuesday’s  Show  was  very  large,  varied,  and  attractive,  and  all 
sections  of  the  trade  were  well  represented. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien^  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine,  Jas.  Douglas, 
John  Cypher,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F.  A.  Rehder,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  T. 
Pitt,  N.  A.  Bilney,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  Hill,  J.  W.  Odell,  F.  J. 
Thomm  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  White,  W.  B.  Latham, 
H.  G.  Fowley,  H.  Little,  and  C.  Lucas. 

Messrs.  Linden,  Brussels,  staged  Odontoglo'Ssum  Loochrist- 
iense  var.  Etoile  a’Or,  a  fine,  deep-coloured  form ;  O.  crispum 
var.  Miss  Lucien  Linden ;  D.  nobile.  Linden’s  variety ; 
Phalsenopsis  amabilis,  var.  Rimestadiana,  with  flow’ers  of  great 
size  and  purity.  M.  Florent  Claes,  Rue  des  Champs,  55, 
Etterbeek,  Brussel^  staged  a  number  of  Odontoglossums,  in¬ 
cluding  0.  crispum  Trianae,  mauve  tinted  and  chocolate  spotted; 
O.  c.  Castor,  wdth  white  petals  and  brown  spots;  and  0.  Ander- 
sonianum  variety. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex, 
staged  a  most  delicately  beautiful  Cattleya,  C.  Trianse  “  Phyllis,” 
with  broad  petals  and  narrow  sepals,  the  lip  open  and  beauti¬ 
fully  fringed  in  front,  each  of  the  segments  and  lip  being  mauve 
tinted.  The  throat  is  orange.  C.  Mendelli  was  well  showm,  and 
also  C.  Regnelli  Schilleriana. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawmence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  as  usual,  nad 
some  very  fine  Orchids,  including  Coelogyne  pulchella,  Coelogyne 
sparsa,  Cattleya  Trianse  Reine  des  Beiges,  and  Cirrhopetalum 
fimbriatum. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  had  staged  a  handsome  Cypripedium,  with  reddish 
pouch,  wavy  brownish-red  sepals,  and  white-edged  dorsal  sepal 
with  green  base  and  centre. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-M'ater,  staged 
Phaio-Cymbidium  var.  Chardwarensis,  the  result  of  a  cross 
betwmen  Phaius  grandiflorus  and  Cymbidium  giganteum.  The 
lip  has  much  of  the  Phaius  form,  and  strength  and  stiffness  has 
been  imparted  to  the  yellowish  chestnut  sepals  and  petals. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.  (grower,  Mr.  Alexander),  Weston- 
birt,  'Tetbury,  staged  Odontoglossum  Loochristiense,  var.  Lady 
Grenfell,  w'hich  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  yellow  coloiir 
is  very  deep,  and  the  chocolate  marking  is  rich  and  distinctive. 
He  also  staged  Dendrobium  Sybil  magnificum,  on  one  pseudo- 


l)ulb,  of  which  there  wmro  two  dozen  large-sized  and  deep  purplish 
flowers.  D.  Apollo  albens  was  also  shoini. 

W.  G.  Burkenshaw',  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Barker),  The  W  est 
Hill,  Hessle,  near  Hull,  had  three  Dendrobiums.  namely  D.  x 
Ainsw’orthiie  splendidissimum  Hes.sle  var  (D.  aureum  x  D. 
nobile) ;  D.  x  Rolfse  roseum,  a  natural  hybrid  between  D.  nobile 
and  D.  primulinum ;  and  D.  Ainsworthioe  splendidissimum 
flavescens.  He  also  showed  a  pretty  little  Microstylis  sp.,  with 
floivers  like  a  Silene.  He  also  .staged  a  fine  group  on  another 
table. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
evidenced  liis  strength  in  the  growth  of  Cymbidiums,  and  showed 
beautiful  forms  of  C.  eburneum,C.  Lowi-eburneum,  C.  Lowianum. 
Cypripedium  villosum  and  Odontoglossum  triumphans  here  shown 
were  most  vigorous  and  floriferous. 

Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  exhibited,  under  a  large  .bell 
glass,  a  finely  flowered  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  x  M.  Roezli, 
a  fine  large  hybrid,  nearly  white,  with  orange  throat,  and  mauve 
suffusion  at  base  of  the  upper  segments.  Their  Cattleya 
amethystoglossa  var.  Sanderse  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 
It  is  a  very  fine  white-flowered  variety.  They  had  a  number  of 
other  fine  varieties  of  various  genera. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  pi-esented  an  in¬ 
teresting  mixed  group,  in  which  was  noted  D.  Sosius,  deep  mauve- 
purple,  save  for  a  white  ring  in  the  lip;  Laelio-Cattleya  Clonia 
var.,  with  bright  purple  lip;  and  L.-C.  Digbyano-Schroderse, 
very  pale  pink  in  colour. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  placed  together  one  of  the 
most  effective  groujis  in  the  hall,  being  bright,  varied,  and  beau¬ 
tiful — Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums,  Cattleya,  and  Epi- 
dendrums. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  set  up 
Pliaius  X  Normani  rosea,  very  strongly  flowered  ;  P.  Marthse,  a 
more  attractive  flower  than  tlie  latter,  having  tea-coloured  petals 
and  sepals;  Angraecum  Sanderianum,  P.  Normani  aurea,  Odonto- 
glos.sum  Adrianae  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  a  dense  raceme,  and  flowers 
having  crimpled  segments.  Their  Cattleya  x  Louis  Chaton  is 
large  and  very  distinct,  with  bright  purple  lip. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co..  Southgate,  N.,  had  an 
attractive  group  of  Laelia  Jongheana,  the  iflants  robust,  clean, 
and  well-flowered. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present;  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cheal,  Henry  Esling.  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Horace  J. 
Wright,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Markham.  F.  Q.  Lane,  James  Sweet,  G. 
Norman,  James  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Edwin  Beckett. 

Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  obtained  a  cultural  commendation  for  sample  baskets 
of  Mushrooms,  shown  as  grown  in  the  bed. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  presented  a 
collection  of  eighty-eight  dishes  of  Apples,  each  exhibit  in 
splendid  condition.  Of  those  that  were  specially  meritorious  the 
following  may  be  named :  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Winter  Peach,  Alfriston,  Lord 
Dei'by,  Blenheim,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Beauty  of  Kent,  School¬ 
master,  Lewis’  Incomparable,  and  Newton  Wonder.  Staged  as 
they  were  in  baskets  of  four  sizes,  the  smaller  at  the  front,  and 
on  white  paper,  the  splendid  colouring  of  the  fniits  was  seen  to 
the  best. 

R.  M.  Whiting,  E.sq.,  Credenhill.  Hereford,  sent  two  dozen 
dishes  of  Apples,  including  Dumelow’s  Seedling.  Nm-them  Spy, 
Newton  Wonder,  Scotch  Bridget,  and  others,  each  of  which  were 
well-kept  and  fine  in  all  respects. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.;  with  H.  B.  May,  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  John  Jennings.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm. 
Howe,  John  A.  Nix,  Chas.  Jefferies.  W.  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  F.  Page-Roberts.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  R.  Wilson-Ker,  Chas.  Blick,  and 
R.  H.  Wallace.  ' 

Mes.srs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries, 
staged  a  fine  batch  of  Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsi,  that  new  break 
that  occurred  with  them  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  splendid 
golden  coloured  shrub,  that  does  not  bum.  Acer  palmatum  rosea 
marginatum,  A.  palmatum  palmatifolium,  A.  p.  flavescens,  A.  p. 
dissectum  purpureum,  A.  japonicum,  and  A.  j.  laciniata  were 
on  view.  These  are  all  very  choice  and  beautiful. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
showed  hardy  plants,  chief  among  these  being  Shortia  galacifolia, 
Chiogensis  hispida,  a  reddish-leaved  trailing  plant;  Primula 
visco.sa  nivalis,  P.  acaulis  cserulea,  Arabis  dingeana  (flowers 
white),  Viola  odorata  lutea,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Ramondia 
Natalise,  P.  Forbesi,  and  many  other  choice  spring  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  set  up 
a  handsome  group  of  Azaleas.  Guelder  Roses,  Magnolias,  Haw¬ 
thorns,  Laburnums,  double  white  Lilac,  variety  Mine.  Lemoine ; 
double  Prunus,  and  such  other  forced  shmbs. 

Messrs,  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  a  splendid  group 
of  seedling  Clivias,  with  trusses  of  an  <  ormous  size.  Mr. 
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Arthur  W.  Wade,  Kiverside  Nursery,  Colchester,  had  hardy 
flowers,  chief  among  which  were  Bulbocodium  vernum,  Chiono- 
doxas,  and  Iris  reticulata. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  must  have  warmed  the 
hearts  of  Rose  lovers  by  his  superb  exhibit  of  forced  Teas  and 
H.P.’s,  all  fresh,  strong,  clean,  and  itp  to  show  standard.  He 
staged  two  boxes  of  two  dozen  each,  besides  a  number  of  long- 
stalked  blooms  in  vases.  The  varieties  were,  amongst  others, 
John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  The  Bride,  Niphetos, 
Captain  Hayward,  and  Bridesmaid. 

A  grand  collection  of  robust  Cinerarias,  of  the  star  form,  was 
set  up  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  and  Ghent  Azaleas 
in  the  varieties  occidentalis  (primrose  hue)  and  alteclarense 
(orange)  came  from  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  N., 
Avhile  Messrs.  J.  Lain"  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  group 
of  Maples,  forced  shrubs,  Calla  Elliottiana,  and  greenhouse 
plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  about 
100  plants  of  Hyacinths  in  pots,  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  chief 
amongst  which  we  noticed  Electra  (pale  blue).  City  of  Haarlem 
(primrose),  and  La  Belle  (delicate  pink),  and  many  others  of 
great  merit. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
were  represented  bv  a  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs.  We  noticed  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  with  two  nice 
spikes ;  Album  Erdelli,  Pulmonarias,  Primula  acaulis  oserulea,  and 
many  others,  forming  a  very  plea.sing  exhibit. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  American  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  has  some  very  fine  specimen  plants  of  Andromeda 
floribunda  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  These  jjlants  were 
covered  with  bloom,  and  were  splendid  examples  of  good  culture. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  Messrs.  Plugh  Low  and  Co.,  of  Bush 
Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield,  had  an  interesting  group  of  forced 
flowering  plants,  forming  a  vei-y  bright  and  nicely  coloured 
exhibit,  amongst  which  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  in 
pots,  were  opening  well,  and  Acacias,  CVtisus,  Azalea  mollis. 
Carnations,  and  standard  Prunus,  with  Hydrangea  paniculata,  as 
nice  stocky  plants,  gave  colour  to  a  pleasing  group. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Heron-Maxwell,  of  lt50,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
had  an  exceedingly  nice  table  decoration  of  Violets,  Daffodils, 
wdth  Ivy  and  the  Palm  Willow.  Vote  of  thanks. 

Captain  Holford,  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  sent  a  few  pots  of 
Hippeastrums,  one.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a  rich  crimson,  obtain¬ 
ing  an  Award  of  Merit.  All  were  of  good  form  and  colour. 

Some  splendid  flowers  of  Lapageria  rosea.  The  Knoll  variety, 
were  sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking 
(grower,  Mr.  W.  Biain) ;  also  Krempferia  angustifolia,  a  pale 
mauve,  deeper  coldur  on  lip. 

Miss  Willmott,  from  Warley  Place,  Warley,  Essex,  sent  Nar¬ 
cissus  Ebor,  the  giant  cyclamineus,  also  Iris  Warleyen.sis,  a  pale 
blue,  darker  in  the  lip,  with  a  spot  of  orange.  This  plant,  which 
represents  a  new  species,  had  a  plentiful- foliage  of  a  glossy  hue. 
Also  Fritillaria  askabadensis,  a  new  species,  yellowy  green  peri¬ 
anth.  with  ereen  nectaries  at  base,  and  prominent  stamens. 

P.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  Lanarth  Street.  KevernO,  Cornwall, 
sent  a  fine  Narcis.sus  maximus,  “  True  College  Gardens,”  of  a 
rich  bright  yellow  colour,  a  distinguished  looking  flower. 

An  interesting  collection  of  spikes  of  Hyacinths,  “  from  bulbs 
that  have  been  in  the  ground  four  years  without  being 
touched,  onl.v  getting  a  top-dressing  of  manure  in  the  autumn, 
and  a  few  waterings  of  liquid  manure,”  sent  by  Dr.  Bonavia,  Rich¬ 
mond  Road,  Worthing,  and  were  certainly  verj'  creditable 
examples  of  such  a  practice. 

M.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  exhibited  Hfemanthus  maximus,  with 
a  fine  head  of  very  rich  salmon  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hockey,  of  Bridport,  had  a  bunch  of  fine  La 
France  Violets. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn  exhibited  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion  of  double  Violets,  in  pots  and  vases,  as  Marie  Louise,  Count 
de  Brazza,  Victoria,  New  York,  and  a  new  sport  named  The 
Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn,  from  Count  de  Brazza. 

Messrs.  De  Luzy,  Freres,  Camberwell,  exhibited  a  new  form  of 
powder  bellows,  with  a  special  mechanism  for  crushing  lumps  of 
material  used  :  also  a  spraver.  for  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
finest  possible  dew  can  be  obtained. 

JMessrs.  Osman  and  Co.,  132  and  134,  Commercial  Street, 
London,  E.,  exhibited  some  coloured  raffia  in  various  tints  of 
green  of  a  lighter  colour  than  that  usually  used. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Henry  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
W.  Wilks,  W.  Poupart,  W.  T.  Ware,  W.  Goldring,  J.  D.  Pearson, 
R.  Svdenham,  S.  Eugene  Bourne,  Miss  E.  Willmott,  J.  Pope, 
W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  G.  H.  Engleheart,  G.  Reuthe,  P.  R.  Barr, 
and  C.  Scrase  Dickens. 

Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Brentwood,  staged  a  good 
lot  of  Hyacinths  in  12in  pots,  .six  to  a  pot,  and  Narcissus  Sir  Wat- 
kin  Golden  Spur,  and  Princess  Ida,  and  Scilla  superba,  from 
bulbs  grown  in  Essex  were  very  fine,  in  Gin  and  9in  pots. 

Me.ssrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  very  fine  table 


of  Daffodils  and  Narcissi,  cut  and  in  pots,'with  some  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  in  large  shallow  bowls.  Amongst  the  Daffodils 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Coronatus,  Glory  of  Linden,  and  Princess 
Ida  were  very  fine,  with  Narcissus  Constellation,  Poeticus 
Ornatus,  and  Gloria  Mundi  were  verj'  nice  flowers.  The  Anemones 
at  the  foot  of  the  exhibit  added  colour  to  the  whole  stand.  The 
same  firm  were  also  represented  by  a  choice  collection  of  hardy 
plants,  as  Narcissus  cyclamineus,  Erythronium,  Anemone  blanda 
tauiica,  with  Chionodoxa  gigantea,  Fritillaria  aurea,  and 
Lachenalia  Rector  of  Cawston.  A  very  bright  exhibit  of  much 
merit.  This,  together  with  the  bulbous  exhibit,  obtained  a 
Silver  Bank.sian  Medal. 

Miss  F.  W.  Cfurrey  sent  from  her  Daffodil  and  Narcissus  Nur¬ 
series  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  a  very  interesting  and  representa¬ 
tive  collection  or  cut  blooms  from  these  plants,  among  which 
N.  Ard  Righ,  Victoria,  Sir  Watkin,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  in 
very  good  form. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowd- 
ham,  Notts,  sent  a  new  Narcissus,  “  Merit.”  The  flowers  are  of 
good  form,  but  small.  The  corona  is  a  slightly  deeper  yellow 
than  the  perianth. 

Medals. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Flora  for  group  from  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Stamford  Hill ;  Silver  Banksian  for  group  from  W.  Burkinshaw, 
Hessle,  near  Hull ;  Silver  Banksian  for  group  from  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Surrey;  Silver  Banksian  for  group 
from  Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Co.,  Southgate;  Silver  Flora 
for  group  from  Messrs.  Sancler  and  Co.,  St.  Albans';  .Silver  Flora 
for  group  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea ;  Silver  Flora 
for  group  from  Mes.srs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford. 

Narcissus  Committee.- — Silver  Flora  to  Miss  F.  Currey,  The 
Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  Ireland,  for  a  group  of  Daffodils; 
Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  for  Narcissus ;  Bronze 
Banksian  to  Mr.  L.  Brown,  Brentwood,  for  a  group  of  Daffodils 
and  Hyacinths;  Cultural  Commendation  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  for  Narcissus  in  jars. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  hardy 
Azaleas,  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  Middlesex; 
Silver  Banksian  for  group  of  hardy  spring  flowers,  Messrs.  G. 
Jackman  and  Co.,  Woking;  Silver-gilt  Banlcsian  for  group  of 
forced  plants,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  ; 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group  of  out  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Can- 
terbuiy,  Kent ;  Silver  Flora  tor  group  of  Clivias  and  hardy  shrubs. 
Hyacinths,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea  ;  Silver 
Banksian  for  group  of  hardy  bulbous  plants.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester;  Silver  Banksian  for  group  of  Star  Cine¬ 
rarias,  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Co.,  Swanley;  Silver  Banksian  for 
group  of  flowering  shrubs,  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  N.  ; 
Bronze  Banksian,  for  Japanese  Acers  and  miscellaneous  plants, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Co.,  Fore.st  Hill,  S.E. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleijn  guttata  Prinzi  var.  Sandercp  (Sander  &:  Co.). — This  was 
shoAvn  by  the  fiim  of  Sander  &  Co.  under  the  name  of  (  amethysto- 
glossa  v)ir.  Sandeiffi,  but  the  Orchid  Connnittee  changed  this  to  the 
name  we  give  above.  The  fii  ni  still  held  to  their  own  name,  hence 
confusion  in  these  records  arise.  4’he  flower  is  ivory  white,  and  very 
beautiful.  (First  Class  Certificate.) 

Cattlyi  X  Pathenia  vernalis  (Lord  Rothschild). — A  magnificent 
flo-wer  wdtli  ivory  wdiite  strap-shaped  petals,  and  beautiful  silvery 
petals.  The  lip  is  bright  mauve,  with  an  orange  throat,  and  silvery 
fringe  at  the  edge.  4’he  flower  is  a  good  size.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Cijpripedium  Laicrenceanuvi  (Sander  tk.  Co.). — A  fine  flower  of  this 
magnificent  species  was  shown,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Gypripedium  William  Pitt  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — Large  in  size, 
purplish  mauve.' with  the  apical  parts  of  the  segments  fading  oft 
to  white.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Dendrobium  Polfce  roseam  (W.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.). — A  beautiful 
flower  of  medium  size.-  silvery  toward  the  inner  parts,  and  with  deep 
purple  mauve  tips.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Fritillaria-  askabadensis  (Miss  Willmott). — Flowers  in  whorls  of 
eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  colour,  on  stalks  3in.  long.  The  stems  are 
fleshy  and  thick.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

liippeastrum.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (Captain  Holford). — A  bold, 
full-sized,  magnificently  rich,  deep  crimson-scarlet  coloured  flower, 
smooth,  even,  and  splendidly  formed,  (.-\ward  of  Merit.) 

Iris  warleijensis  (Miss  Willmott). — A  species  with  smooth,  shining 
linear  foliage,  erect  fleshy  stems,  flowering  from  the  apex,  these  being 
much  like  the  blooms  of  1.  pcrsica.  (First  Class  Certificate.) 

Ltelio-Cattleya  Digbyano  Schroderce  (J.  Veitch  A  Sons). — A  flower 
of  medium  size,  having  nan-ow  sejials.  and  broader  petals  with  strong 
central  rib  and  fringed  edges.  'I’he  lip  is  moderately  fringed.  The 
colour  is  white  faintly  suffused  with  mauve,  the  throat  being  bright, 
deep  yellow. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Myra  X  Princess  of  Wales  (J.  Veitch  A'  Sons.  Ltd.). 
— The  petals  here  are  large  and  broad,  with  deep  glowing  orange 
colour,  the  lip  l)eing  long  and  fluted,  having  an  amaranth  crimson  tip. 
(Award  of  Merit.) 

LcElio-Cattteya  Rosalind,  var.  Prince  of  Wales  (J.  Veitch  A  Sons). 
— A  handsome  flower  with  long  tubular,  though  open  lip.  having  an 
orange  throat  and  coloured  rich  deep  amaranth  purple.  The  broad 
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and  splendidly  foi’ined  petals  are  purple,  being  mauve-coloured  at  the 
base  and  edges.  (First  Class  Certificate.) 

Odontoglossum  Adrkmce,  Mrs.  Robert  Benson  (Capt.  Holford). — The 
plant  shown  had  fifteen  flowers  on  one  fine  raceme.  The  ground 
colour  is  pale  tea  or  primrose,  marked  and  barred  with  chestnut 
brown.  (First  Class  Certificate.) 

Odontoglossum  crispwn  var.  Tliss  Lncien  Lind'U  (Sander  &  Co.). — 
The  flowers  are  much  under  the  standard  size,  and  the  raceme  was  not 
robust.  Tlie  brown  markings  on  the  white,  wavy  petals  were  a  very 
marked  feature. 

Odontoglossum  loochristiense,  var.  Lady  Victoria  Grenfell  (Capt. 
Holford). — One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  of  O.  looctiristiense. 
The  yellow  of  the  segments  is  liberal  and  decidedly  deep,  being  bai-red 
and  marked  with  deep  chestnut  brown.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Odontoglosszim  Ruckerumum  Pittianum  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — A 
peculiar  variety  with  flowers  of  large  size,  wavy  and  dull  ruddy  hue ; 
the  segments,  too.  are  spotted. 

Sojihro-Lcelui  Iceta  Orpetiana  (Capt.  Holford). — The  flower  is  large 
and  has  much  substance ;  in  colour  rich  purplish  crimson  with  a  faint 
orange  base  to  the  lip. 

Croydon  Horficnltural. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sunflorver  Tem¬ 
perance  Hotel,  on  Thesday,  the  18th  in.st.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson 
presiding.  Over  fifty  members  were  present  and  six  new  members 
elected.  Mr.  R.  Bastin  gave  an  interesting  paper  on 
Caladmms,”  and  at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  him.  At  the  next  meeting,  on  April  1,  Mr  G.  Gorden  will 
lecture  on  “  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.” 

ardiff  Gardeners’  Association, 


The  annual  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  March 
18,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  G.  Tolman.  The  hon.  treasurer 
produced  the  balance  sheet,  which  showed  that  the  past  yeaFs 
working  had  been  very  heavy;  notwithstanding  that,  and  chiefly 
owing  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  vice-presidents,  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  balance  was  carried  forward.  J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq., 
C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  was  unanimously  elected  president  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year.  The  whole  of  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected,  with 
several  new  names  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Collier  was 
elected  chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham  vice-chairman,  Mr.  Thomas 
Malpass  re-elected  hon.  treasurer,  and  John  Julian  re-elected 
non  secretary,  and  a  representative  committee.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  their  annual  outing  some  time  in  August  next,  of  which 
particulars  ivill  be  furnished  by  the  hon.  sec.  in  due  courae. _ J.  J. 

Liverpool  Horticiiitural. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  Benson,  of  Bebmgton,  read  an  admirable  paper  on  “Hardy 
^rder  Plants.”  The  subject  being  of  such  an  extensive  nature, 
the  ^sayist  could  only  deal  with  its  main  points,  and  dwelt 
principally  on  positions  most  suitable  for  this  class  of  plants, 
^pecially  advocating  the  ernployment  of  such  favouritesi  as 
Liliums,  Gladioli,  and  Galtonias  to  be  freely  planted  amongst 
beds  of  Rhododendrons.  The  system  of  grouping  several  plants 
ot  each  variety  together,  in  the  forming  of  herbaceous  borders, 
received  special  attention.  The  reserve  garden  should  also  have 
attention  where  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity  in  a  cut  state 
and  shoulcl  occupy  an  open  position  in  the  kitchen  garden  where 
beds  of  Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.,  may  be 
fOTmed,  and  which  would  alleviate  the  necessity  of  spoiling  the 
ettect  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Mr.  Benson  also  gave  a  list  of 
many  of  the  best  varieties  of  herbaceous,  bulbous,  and  shrubbv 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Foster  (chairman 
ot  the  association)  conducted  the  meeting,  and  at  the  close  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Benson,  and  to  the  chairman 
for  presiding. — J.  S. 


Binfleld  Hortculiura]. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Miss  Shacus’  Iron  Roor 
last  Tuesday  week.  Mr.  E.  Bungary  occupied  the  chair,  the  sub 
3ect  tor  the  evening  bemg  the  Malmaison  Carnation.  An  extr 

centred  on  this  subject.,  as  the  society  hai 
fortunately  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  lecturer  wh 
as  made  this  flower  liis  .special  .study,  and  so  is  looked  to  as  on 
T  ^1^  au^orities  upon  this  family  group.  The  lecture 
tMr.  lay  or.  Carnation  grower,  Bracknell),  with  an  eviden 

detMw/  of  hi.s  subject,  ably  treated  to  the  smalles 

etail  the  different  methods  of  cultivation  as  relating  to  th 

rd^'’n°nl  G M  Y  emphatically  refuted  the  prevalen 

ea  of  the  Malmaison  being  a  delicate  flower  and  so  .should  b 
aised  with  heat ;  in  fact,  he  declared  that  it  would  stand  as  mud 
frost  as  any  flower  indigenous  to  England.  Although,  he  furthe 
^t.^oqiiired  a  certain  amount  of  protection  at  times,  i 
would  be  quite  spoiled  if  “  coddled,”  and  to  obtain  the  best  resGlt 
ample  supplies  of  fresh  air  must  be  furnished  with  but  little  heat 
^  lecturer  next  treated  upon  the  diseases  the  plant  was  liabt 

dnstoTicp^b  “  opiHioii,  were  primarily  caused  in  mos 

anstances  by  coddling  or  excess  of  moisture.  Several  question 


were  put  to,  and  answ’ered  clearly  and  succinctly  by,  the  lecturer, 
so  ending  one  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  of  the  course  of 
lectures. 

Birmingham  am  Districc  Amateur  Gardeners 

A  lecture  on  “The  Rock  and  Water  Garden”  was  given  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Bick,  head  gardener  at  Harborne  Hall,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  association,  held  at  the  Technical  School  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  the  20th.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  excellent  lantern  slides  prepared  by  Mr.  Bick.  The  lecturer 
gave  his  information  in  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
manner,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful  the 
society  has  held  for  some  years.  He  deprecated  the  fashion 
prevalent  with  many  present-day  gardeners  of  making  a  rockery 
look  more  like  Stonehenge  than  a  natural  creation.  His  hearers 
were  surprised  to  learn  what  a  vast  number  of  rock  nlants  could 
be  grown  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  town.  The  president.  Coun¬ 
cillor  Davis,  presided. — Wm.  B.  Griffin,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Reading  Gardeners’. 

A  veiy^  plea.sant  evening  was  provided  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  above  association  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  of  Bucklebury  Place 
Gardens,  Woolhampton,  on  “  A  Berkshire  Garden ;  How'  it  was 
Laid  Out  and  Planted,”  wdiich  he  illustrated  by  over  forty  lantern 
views  prepared  from  photographs  taken  by,  himself  at  different 
periods  of  the  formation  of  tlie  garden.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  w'hich  the  president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton),  Messrs. 
Stanton,  Neve,  Exler,  Lees,  Fry,  Powell,  and  Judd  took  part. 
The  exhibits  w'ere  exceedingly  good,  the  honorary  ones  being 
staged  by  Mr.  Townsend,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens  (a  collection 
of  twenty-two  varieties  of  Helleborus  and  three  varieties  of  Iris 
stylosa)  :  Mr.  F.  Bright,  Whiteknights  (a  group  of  splendidly 
growm  Freesias)  ;  Mr.  Alexander,  The  Gardens,  St.  Mary’s  Hill 
(Cyclamen);  whilst  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Pillside,  staged 
a  collection  of  Violets  for  the  Society’s  Certificate,  which  was 
awnrded  him  by  the  judges.  Five  new  members  were  elected. 


Publications  Received. 

“  Meams’  Rose  Society’s  Year  Book.”  *  *  Metropolitan 

Public  Gardens’  Association,  86  Lancaster  Gate,  W. ;  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report.  *  *  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 

Kent;  Report  for  the  Year  1901.  *  *  “  Keiv  Bulletin  of  Mis¬ 

cellaneous  Information;  ”  Appendix  III,  1902.  Contents:  “New 
Garden  Plants  for  the  Year  1901.”  *  *  “  Les  Engrais 
Chimiques  en  Horticulture.”  A  useful  treatise  on  the  properties 
and  benefits  of  chemical  manures  in  plant  nutrition.  *  *  “  The 

Manuring  of  Crops  and  Notes  on  Manure,”  by  Douglas  A. 
Gilchrist,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,  Reading  Agricultural  College,  March, 
1902.  The  pamphlet  on  manuring  contains  information  that 
should  be  of  considerable  service  to  farmers  at  this  time,  when 
manures  are  being  purchased.  Also  a  leaflet  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  practical  course  for  farmers’  sons.  Scholarships  to 
enable  students  to  take  this  course  are  now  offered  by  the  Oxford 
County  Council.  *  *  “  Meehans’  Monthly,”  March,  1902, 
contains  a  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  Brodisea  capitata,  or  Headed 
Brodieea. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick.  • 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
Height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

! 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperatuie  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature  I 

00  OcasB.  I 

1902. 

March. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep 

At 

2-ft. 

deep 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Oi 

0) 

bjo 

5 

-ts 

CO 

Ss 

o 

ij 

Sunday  ...16 
Monday  ...17 
Tuesday  ..18 
Wed’sday  19 
Thursday  20 
Friday  ...21 
Saturday  22 

N.W. 

S.W. 

W.S.W. 

s.s.w. 

s.s.w. 

w.s.  w. 
s.s.w. 

deg. 

47-9 

49-1 

47-8 

49-9 

47-r; 

45-9 

43-5 

deg. 

43- 4 
47-7 
42-7 

44- 4 

45- 1 
42-1 
40-2 

deg. 

55-4 

61-5 

50- 3 
56U 
49-4 

51- 1 
48 ’3 

deg. 

38- 5 
370 

39- 5 
43-7 
41-3 
37-2 
35-5 

Ins. 

0-25 

0-19 

016 

deg. 

44-7 

44- 6 
45  9 
45'4 

45- 4 
43-9 
42-9 

deg. 

44-8 

44- 9 

45- 2 
45-2 
45-5 
45.3 
44-8 

deg. 

44-4 

44-6 

44-7 

44- 9 

45- 0 
450 
45-2 

deg. 

27-3 

30-3 

30-8 

37-3 

32-3 

27-5 

25-3 

Means  ... 

47-3 

43-7 

53-2 

39-0 

i 

Total. 

0-60 

44-7 

45'1 

1 

44’8  30T 

The  first  par  of  tlie  week  ivas  fair  with  some  bright  sunshine; 
the  latter  part  has  been  stormy.  There  was  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
21st,  when  hailstones  fell  as  big  as  small  marbles. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden 


TRANSPLANTING  ONIONS. — In  favourable  weather  the 
autumn  sown  Onions  may  be  transplanted  into  rich  gi'ound  in 
rows  a  foot  apart,  placing  the  plants  Gin  to  8m  asunder.  See 
that  the  roots  are  placed  in  the  holes  full  length,  keeping  the 
bulbous  part  just  on  the  surface.  Press  the  soil  firmly  round. 

PARSNIPS. — ^The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  sow 
Pansnips.  The  Student  and  Hollow  Crown  are  good  varieties ; 
but  Sutton’s  Tender  and  True  is  a  fine,  tender,  and  good-flavoured 
variety,  though  not  so  large  as  the  Student.  When  large  roots 
are  anticipated,  sow  in  drills  18in  asunder,  but  for  ordinary-sized 
roots  12in  asunder  will  be  sufficient. 

CARROTS. — Sow  now  the  main  crop  of  Carrots,  including 
some  of  the  short  varieties,  as  Champion  Scarlet,  Horn,  or  Early 
Gems.  These  come  in  earlier  than  the  larger  sorts,  hence  are 
useful  on  that  account.  To  follow  the  above,  sow  some  of  the 
intermediate  varieties,  as  well  as  Long  Red,  Surrey,  and 
Altrincham.  A  suitable  distance  to  draw  drills  for  Carrots  is 
12in  apart.  The  seed  is  light,  so  a  calm  day  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  drills  drawn  in  fine  pulverised  soil  Jin  deep.  In  soil 
given  to  be  heavy  or  wet  sprinkle  the  drills  with  wood  ashes  or 
w'ork  into  the  soil  prior  to  drawing  them.  Sow  the  seed  eivenly 
and  thinly,  covering  with  the  fine  soil  from  the  edge  of  drills. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.- — Where  plants  have  been  raised 
early  from  seed  sown  in  boxes  or  pans  it  is  desirable  now  to 
prick  out  the  seedlings  without  delay,  either  into  other  boxes 
or  into  a  frame.  The  latter,  if  it  gives  nominal  protection,  will 
be  ample,  as  it  can  be  removed  entirely  mth  advantage  shortly. 
If  properly  hardened  the  seedlings  would  succeed  if  pricked  out 
in  the  open  on  a  sheltered  border.  A  sowing  should  also  be 
made  in  the  open  to  furnish  plants  for  later  planting.  It  is 
desirable  to  sow  thinly  and  protect  the  seedlings  from  birds. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  covering  the  seed  bed  eflfectually  with 
nets  or  wire  Pea  guards  if  sowm  in  drills. 

CAULIFLOWER. — A  general  .sowing  of  these  ought  to  be 
made ;  but  if  a  few  score  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  early  under 
glass  prick  them  out  into  good  soil  in  a  frame  where  they  can 
receive  adequate  protection  until  established  and  then  gradually 
hardened  for  early  planting.  First  Crop  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  early  work,  while  for  general  usefulness  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  is  indispensable.  The  latter  variety  may  be  preceded  by 
Walcheren.  Pricking  out  the  plants  immediately  they  are  strong 
enough  is  a  great  aid  in  procuring  stout,  well-rooted  plants  for 
the  final  planting.  Seedlings  already  established  in  boxes  must 
be  hardened  to  cooler  treatment. 

CABBAGE. — If  the  crop  of  spring  Cabbage  is  deficient  a 
further  planting  of  .seedlings  which  have  stood  over  the  winter 
in  the  seed  bed  may  be  made,  or  if  such  are  not  available,  obtain 
plants  from  another  source.  Plant  on  rich  ground  in  rows  2ft 
apart.  Sow  seed  on  a  border  to  obtain  plants  for  the  autumn 
supply.  The  usual  protection  must  bo  given  the  seed  until  the 
seedlings  are  well  developed,  then  prick  out  a  number  on  a 
border  to  .strengthen. 

POTATOES.- — Continue  planting  Potatoes,  dealing  with  the 
main  crop  and  late  varieties.  Give  the  stronger  growing  sorts 
ample  room  between  the  rows,  2ft  Gin  to  3ft.  The  early  varieties 
stood  on  end  in  boxes  to  develop  sturdy  sprouts,  must  have  cool 
and  airy  treatment  to  ensure  their  becoming  hardened  for  plant¬ 
ing  out  very  shortly. 

PEAS. — Early  attention  should  be  given  to  staking  advancing 
Pea  row’s,  doing  the  work  before  the  plants  become  too  tall.  A 
little  earth  drawm  on  each  side. the  rows  is  of  advantage.  Further 
sowdng  ought  to  be  made,  including  such  excellent  sorts  as 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Albany,  Sutton’s  Bountiful,  Telegraph, 
Early  Sunri.se. 

CELERY. — Where  seed  was  sown  in  pans  early  in  February 
the  .seedlings  will  now’  be  ready  to  prick  out  in  boxes  or  in  a 
frame.  A  cold  frame  will  be  suitable,  placing  at  the  bottom  a 
layer  of  manure  and  on  this  a  few  inches  of  soil,  making  it  firm, 
and  pricking  out  sturdy  seedlings  4in  apart. 


Mexico. 

“  A  land  of  white  sunshine,  redolent  with  flowers ;  a  land  of 
gay  costumes,  crumbling  churches,  and  old  convents ;  a  land  of 
kindly  greeting,  of  extreme  courtesy,  of  open,  broad  hospi¬ 
tality,”  such  is  the  encomium  bestow’ed  by  a  great  traveller 
writing  of  Mexico.  After  all  (says  an  exchange),  what  land  is 
devoid  of  special  attractions  where  Nature  has  sway  of  her 
artistic  powers,  and  the  high  arts  of  man  are  made  to  join  har¬ 
moniously  in  every  production  ? 


***  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitr#  Court  Chambers,  Fle«t  Street, 

London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  writo  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondent*,  leeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Joiunai,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

LOUDON’S  SELF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GAR¬ 
DENERS  (Scottish  Reader). — We  are  sorry  to-  say  that  this  valu¬ 
able  book  is  scarce,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  occasionally  at  a 
second-hand  bookseller’s. 

NAIME  OF  INSECTS  (H.  R.,  Kent). — The  larvae  sent  are  not 
those  of  the  cockchafer,  though  they  may  be  turned  up  during 
winter  of  various  size.s ;  the  other,  the  grubs  of  the  common  and 
destructive  weevil,  called  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus.  Your  moth  is 
a  harmless  species,  the-  herald  (Gonoptera  libratrix),  named 
because  it  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  spring.  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  chrysalis  in  autumn,  this  moth  hibernates  among.st 
barns,  outhouses,  or  tool  sheds,  and  may  occasionally  enter  con¬ 
servatories,  coming  out  about  the  end  of  March.  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  Sallows  and  Willows;  it  is  of  a  delicate  green  tint,  with 
velvety  skin,  and  when  adult,  spins  a  cocoon  upon  the  twigs. 

INSECTS  ON  VINES  (A.  B.).— The  insect  (one  only  was  found 
in  the  box)  is  a  Thrips  (T.  adonidum,  syn.  Heliothripa 
hsemorrhoides),  one-  of  the  worst  pests  that  can  gain  a  footing  on 
Vines.  The  larvae  and  pupae  are  yellowish  white,  and  the  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  dull  deep  black,  with  the  point  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen  of  a  rust  colour ;  the  wings  are  dirty  white, 
the  horns  and  legs  yellowish,  the  extremity  of  the  former  black. 
It  attacks  plants  by  piercing  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  one 
often  sees  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  a  globule  of  blackish  fluid,  which 
it  soon  deposits,  this  being  that  found  on  the  bunches.  The  only 
desirable  mode  of  riddance  on  Vines  is  fumigation  with  tobacce 
paper,  this  being  of  good  quality,  and  the  fumigation  not  excessive 
will  not  injure  the  Vines,  it  being  advisable  to  fumigate  on  two  or 
three  consecutive  evenings  moderately  and  repeat  in  the  course 
of  about  four  days,  and  also  again  at  a  similar  interval.  Of  course, 
the  insectsi  will  prejudice  the  setting  of  the  Grapes,  but  the 
falling  off  of  the  berries,  or  should-be  berries,  at  flowering  stage 
is  due  to  imperfect  formation,  or  at  least  setting,  of  the  fruit, 
though  there  does  not  appear  anything  defective  in  the  embryonic 
or  bunches  partially  developed  you  enclosed.  The  thrips  thrive  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  it  not  being  usual  for  them  to  attack  Vines  so 
early  where  they  have  been  duly  syringed  up  to  the  flowering 
stage  or  showing  of  the  bunches,  and  probably  this  practice  has 
not  been  pursued. 

TREATMENT  OF  SMALL  PLANT  OF  STEPHANOTIS 
(John). — As  the  plant  had  but  few  roots,  it  would  have  been 
advisable  to  have  kept  it  in  a  smaller  size  rather  than  given  it  a 
shift  into  a  larger  sized  pot,  as  this  will  not  forward,  but  rather 
retard  the  formation  of  roots.  However,  we  should  keep  the 
plant  rather  dry  at  the  roots,  not  watering  until  the  soil  becomes 
on  the  dry  side,  then  giving  a  thorough  supply,  as  excessive 
moisture  is  against  free  rooting,  and  also  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
soft,  long-jointed  growths.  Indeed,  Stephanotis  should  not  be 
exce.5sively  watered  at  any  time,  and  it  should  be  grown  in  the  ■ 
fullest  light,  training  the  growths  on  strings  in  preference  to  a 
trellis,  especially  when  required  to  be  trained  on  a  balloon  or 
other  shaped  trellis  in  the  pot  for  flowering.  Sturdy,  well  solidi¬ 
fied  growths  are  essential  for  producing  bloom,  hence  the  nearer 
the  glass  without  touching  it  the  growths  are  trained,  the  better 
the  prospect  of  securing  large  bunches  and  fine  flowers  in.  plenty. 
It  succeeds  in  a  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  G5deg  at  night,  70cleg  to 
75deg  by  day,  with  80deg,  85deg,  or  90deg  from  sun.  Under 
those  conditions  it  can  hardly  fail  to  do  well,  being,  of  course, 
potted  in  good  turfy  loam,  not  over-watered  at  any  time,  and 
only  sufficient  given  in  winter,  or  when  at  rest,  to  prevent  the 
foliage  becoming  limp.  There  is  a  difference  in  variety,  some- 
being  indifferent  in  flowering,  and  others,  as  the  Elvaston  variety, 
being  sturdy  growing,  short-jointed,  and  very  floriferous.  If  the 
plant  grows  freely  and  fills  the  pot  with  roots,  it  may  be  shifted 
into  a  size  larger  in  June,  not  otherwise,  as  over-potting  is  a 
great  mistake.  Afford  good  drainage. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  (A.  T.). — 1,  Scilla  bifolia  alba;  2, 
Cyclamen  Coum ;  3,  Primula  Forbesi ;  4,  Cornus  mascula ;  5, 
Cydonia  japonica  cardinalis.  (Thos.  B.). — The  Tulip  seems  to  be 
Mens  Tresor.  (John).-  Probably  had  we  flowers  as  well  as  the 
foliage  you  send,  we  might  be  able  to  name.  The  order  is  con¬ 
fused  with  Hymenocallis.  (R.  L.  T.). — 1,  Dendrobium  aureum  ; . 
2,  D.  Ainsworthiae ;  3,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum. 
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The  Wool  Trade, 


“  When  the  bottom  is  reached  there  can  be  no  movement 
except  for  a  rise.”  That  the  wool  trade  has  recently  reached 
bottom  few  will  deny.  Good  wool  at  13s.  per  ton,  6s.  6d.  per 
stone,  5|d.  per  pound,  must  surely  represent  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  prices,  unless  the  unfortunate  producer  is  to 
pay  the  manufacturer  a  premium  for  taking  his  wool  off  his 
hands.  We  remember  well  the  time  when  wool  was  w’orth 
2s.  6d.  per  pound,  and  for  many  years  it  rarely  fell  below 
Is.  6d.  During  all  that  time  we  purchased  suits  of  clothes, 
blankets,  and  other  woollen  goods.  A  Scotch  tweed  suit, 
well  cut  and  made,  costs  as  much  now  as  it  did  then. 
Blankets  are  cheaper,  but  very  little  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  value  of  the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  made  ;  whilst 
other  woollen  goods,  other  than  shoddy,  have  pretty  much 
the  same  value  they  had  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Here  is  a  puzzle  indeed.  The  farmer  is  getting  little  or 
nothing  for  his  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  manufactured 
goods  are  as  dear  as  ever.  The  manufacturer  must  be  coin¬ 
ing  money  1  But  he  is  not,  or  only  in  isolated  cases.  The 
Bradford  papers  have  been  full  of  failures,  and  when  money 
is  to  be  made,  there  are  usually  rlenty  of  people  ready  to 
join  in,  so  we  must  suppose  that  trade  is  really  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.  That  it  is  worth  the  farmer’s  while  to  hold  this 
season’s  wool  as  long  as  he  can  we  will  give  a  reason  for. 
Newspapers  give  ixs  market  reports  too  often  hashed  up,  or 
specially  prepared  for  our  consumption  ;  bxd  it  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  to  riddle  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  We  will  quote 
from  last  week’s  wool  market  report  :  “  The  London  sales 
continue  remarkably  firm,  and  since  the  opening  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  against  the 
buyer,  though  not  quotably  above  the  opening  advance. 
Bradford  topmakers  on  Thursday  night  put  up  prices  to  a 
level  with  London,  and  entered  thereupon  on  a  battle,  with 
the  aid  of  the  spinner,  against  the  users  and  the  piece  mer¬ 
chants.  So  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  any  real 
advance,  for  the  merchant  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
situation,  and  he  says  that  the  present  state  of  trade  will  not 
warrant  higher  prices.  Heavy  consumption  is  admitted,  and 
all  that  goes  to  justify  the  merchants’  attitude  is  the  pre¬ 
sumably  poor  purchasing  power  of  this  and  other  countries.” 

Here  is  ample  material  for  reflection.  Lack  of  purchasing 
power  is  apparently  the  reason  for  raw  wool  being  at  the  low 
price  of  6d.  per  pound.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  the  trade  of 
the  world  is  at  the  mercy  of  financiers,  and  the  price  of 
English  wool  seems  to  depend  on  the  power  of  English 
farmers  to  store  it.  “  The  merchant  is  the  determining 
factor.”  Here  is  the  middleman  with  a  vengeance.  Farmers 
make  too  usual  a  practice  of  selling  their  avooI  as  soon  as 
possible  after  clip  day,  with  the  result  that  practically  the 
whole  of  our  home  supply  is  thrown  on  the  market  between 
•June  1  and  July  31.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  mer¬ 
chants,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  wool  staplers,  who  come 
round  the  country  districts  buying  wool,  combine  with  the 
greatest  unanimity  to  keep  prices  at  as  low  a  rate  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  ring  prices  down  as  low  as 
possible  about  this  midsummer  cime,  and  they  do  so.  As 
autumn  approaches,  so  does  competition  for  the  w'ool  re¬ 
maining  in  farmers’  hands  increase,  and  A^alues  are  higher 
almost  Avithout  exception.  As  Ave  have  said,  most  farmers 
sell  their  avooI  about  midsummer,  but  a  feAv  make  a  prac¬ 


tice  of  selling  in*  September,  and  they  are  in  all  probability 
fully  justified  by  results. 

We  have  always  advocated  that  fai’mers  should  sell  their 
wool  year  by  year,  as  holding  for  any  great  length  of  time 
is  too  ruinously  expensive  an  amusement  for  them  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  ;  but  if  merchants  this  season  offer  no  more  than 
6d.  or  Sjd.  per  pound,  there  Avill  be  so  little  to  lose,  and  so 
much  to  gain,  that  groAvers  who  can  afford  to  keep  their  wool 
over  wdll  be  Avell  advised  to  do  so. 

Staplers  have  aLvays  made  great  use  of  bad  and  careless 
Avashing  as  a  handle  to  keep  down  prices.  It  is  the  same 
Avith  w’ool  as  AAuth  many  other  articles  ;  the  price  of  poor 
quality  is  apt  to  rule  tne  price  of  good.  We  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieve  in  tub  Avashing  Avith  softsoap.  The  soap  costs  about 
6d.  for  a  score  of  sheep,  but  the  work  is  so  satisfactorily 
done  that  it  is  Avell  Avorth  the  extra  expense. 

The  soap  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  a  quart  tin 
full  of  Avhich  should  be  poured  on  each  sheep’s  back  after  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  tub.  The  latter  must  be  of  good  size, 
and  an  old  breAving  tub  is  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The 
soapy  water  must  first  be  Avell  lathered  over  the  sheep’s  back, 
for  it  is  there  that  much  dirt  accumulates,  especially  in  Avindy 
and  dusty  weather.  Hoggs  often  paw  the  backs  of  others 
AA'hich  are  lying  doAvn,  and  so  dirty  them,  Avhdst  young  lambs 
are  very  fond  of  standing  on  their  mother’s  backs,  Avith 
shnilar  results. 

Professional  clippers  aauII  all  agree  hoAv  much  easier  it  is 
to  clip  tub-washed  sheep  than  those  washed  in  a  dyke.  The 
labour  is  much  less,  and  the  shears  require  much  less  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  important  that  sheep  should  be  quite  dry 
Avhen  clipped.  They  should  be  put  under  coA^er,  Avith  an 
ample  straAv  bed,  the  night  before.  Hoav  oioen  have  Ave  seen 
sheep  quite  dry  on  their  backs  and  sides,  but  wet  under  the 
body,  through  lying  on  dirty  wet  bedding  1  It  is  practices 
like  that  Avhich  get  farmers  into  bad-  odour  with  merchants. 
Fleeces  taken  off  Avhen  in  such  a  condition  are  not  fit  to 
keep  for  even  a  short  time,  much  less  to  store  for  a  year  or 
two.  No  !  If  Ave  are  to  keep  our  avooI,  Ave  must  Avash  it  Avell, 
and  put  it  away  dry  in  a  dry  place.  It  must  be  on  a  board 
floor,  and  should  not  touch  outside  or  damp  Avails.  Care 
also  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  roof  is  rain-proof. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Work  is  proceeding  swimmingly,  and  evei’^dhing  is  couleur 
de  Rose.  Six  hours’  rain  the  other  day  AX’as  just  the  thing  we 
Avanted  to  make  Barley  sowing  perfect.  Some  of  the  Turnip 
land  of  a  strong  nature  tunied  up  a  trifle  rough,  and,  drying 
rapidly,  just  Avauted  a  soak  to  make  it  fall  I  ke  lime.  Drills 
have  been  AAmrking  continuously  s  nee,  and  as  SAvedes  are 
finished,  and  sheep  off  the  land,  with  but  three  or  four  acres  to 
plough.  Barley  Avill  be  all  in  the  ground  by  April  1.  On  some  of 
our  land  March  soAvings  are,  by  the  older  heads,  considered  to  be 
too  early,  but  early  soaa’u  fields  have  gone  through  the  test  of 
drought  so  much  more  .satisfactorily  that  Ave  are  fain  to  try 
early  drilling  all  round.  The  misfortune  of  a  poor  root  crop  may 
thus  bring  its  compensations. 

The  sound  of  the  roller  is  heard  in  the  streets,  and  a  cheer¬ 
ful  sound  itl  is.  The  rattle  and  clang  of  a  pasjs.'ng  roller  is  a 
sure  sign  that  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for  everAmne  in  the 
fields.  Just  noAv  there  is  more  than  enough  AA  ork  for  the  rollers. 
They  are  Avanted  to  roll  the  Barley  after  the  seed  has  been 
harrowed  in,  and  every  acre  of  Wheat  that  has  not  been  rolled 
is  crying  out  for  it.  Some  must  be  rolled  t\A  ice,  for  it  is  AA'oe- 
fully  thin,  and  has  verA^  slender  roothold.  It  mu.st  shortly  be 
hand-hoed,  horse-hoeing  or  harroAving  Avould  still  further  reduce 
the  scanty  plant.  Hoed  it  must  be,  for  AAmeds  aaIII  ahAays  fill 
vacant  spaces  if  they  are  alloAA'ed  to  do  so,  and  the  hoeing  AAill 
more  or  le.ss  earth  up  the  plants  and  encourage  them  to  tiller. 
A  slight  top-dressing, Avould  do  good  if  the  land  is  out  of  condi¬ 
tion,  but  the  drassing  must  not  exceed  841b  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acre  ;  2cAA-t  of  .salt  per  acre  m’xed  AA  ith  it  Avill  simplify  the 
operation  of  soAving,  and  help  to  keep  off  mildeAA*. 

The  autumn  planted  Cabbages  have  stood  the  Avinter  veiy 
well,  considering  that  AA^e  had  29deg  of  frost,  but  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  frost  to  kill  a  Cabbage  that  has  been  planted  Avell 
doAAii  to  the  neck  in  a  plough  seam.  Winter  rains  keep  Avashing 
the  soil  down  into  the  seam,  and  feAV  of  the  Cabbages  have  not 
their  stems  Avell  protected.  Weeds  are  making  a  strong  appear¬ 
ance  amongst  them,  as  also  here  and  there  a  Thistle,  so  Ave  must 
have  the  skerry  at  'Avork  and  hand-hoe  betAveen  the  plants.  It 
is  reniai'kable  how  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  field  Cabbage.  We  have  many  fancy  names,  but  the 
old  Enfield  Market  still  holds  its  OAA'n  and  is  most  reliable. 
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All  Seeds  s^nt  Carr»ape  Paid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


’S 


GRASS  SEEDS 


For  Lauuns, Tennis  CourhsX  Grickel- Grounds. 


The  following  mixtures  are  composed  of 
PURE  GRASS  SEEDS  only,  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  carefully  mixed.  They 
cannot  fail  to  give,  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  seed  is  sold  hy  weight,  mhich  is  the  only  correct  method  of 
estimating  quantity  needed  for  a  given  space. 

BARR’S  NEW  MIXTURE  OF  DWARF  EVER¬ 
GREEN  GRASSES,  for  producing  an  Extra 
Fine  Smooth  Lawn. — A  special  mixture  of  the 
finest-leaved  and  dwarfest-growing  perenniil  Grasses, 
producing  an  extb.\  fine  velvety  tube,  and  saving 
labour  in  not  requiring  frequent  mowing.  Per  lb.,  2/-  ; 
per  101b.,  19/6  ;  per  201b.,  3a/-. 

BARR’S  -  STANDARD”  GRASS  SEEDS,  for 
Garden  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  Cricket  Grounds, 
&c. — This  mixture  is  composed  principally  of  the  fine¬ 
leaved,  dwarf-growing  Grasses,  all  the  seeds  being  highly 
cleaned  and  of  pure  and  genuine  quality.  Per  lb. ,  1/6  ; 
per  lOlb.,  14/-  :  per  2nlb.,  28/-. 

BARR’S  “THAMES  EMBANKMENT”  GRASS 
SEEDS,  for  Parks,  &C.-A  special  mixture,  which 
has  been  found  very  successful  in  many  public  and  private 
parks  aud  squares  around  London  and  throughout  the 
country.  Per  lb.,  1/3;  per  lOlb.,  12/-;  per  201b.,  23/-. 

For  Hints  on  Making  and  the  Management  of  Lawns,  see 

BARR  S  LAWN  GRASS  CIRCULAR, 

free  on  application. 


BARiR  &  SORS, 

11,12,  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nubseries  :  Ditton  Hill,  near  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


SEAKAIiE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  21/-  per  100 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  strong  planting, 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Louqhboro’  Junction,  London,  8. W.— Stove  and  Green 
house  Perns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas. 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  <fec.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


FORBES’ Illustrated  Catalogue 

Fox*  1902 

Has  amongst  experts  'the  conspicuous  distinction  of  being 
the  Best  and  Most  Accurate  on  Florists’  Flowers 
and  Habdy  Plants  extant. 

It  consists  of  164  pages,  and  contains  Complete  IUp-to- 
Date  Collections  of  all  sections  of  Florists’  Flowebs. 
Every  Novelty  of  Mebit  from  other  rai.sers  is  annually 
added  to  my  own  World-renowned  Specialities,  with 
full  description  and  prices. 

It  gives  carefully  revised  Descriptions.  Cultural 
Directions,  Colour,  Height,  Time  of  Flowering, 
Price,  British  or  common  names,  of  everything  worth 
p'owing,  together  with  a  comprehensive  mass  of  valuable 
information  that  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
conisequence  is  in  constant  use  amongst  professionals  as 
their  most  valued  and  reliable  reference  book,  in  preference 
to  the  most  elaborate  Dictionaries. 

It  is  free  on  application  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  wish  to  excel  in  gardening, 

.JOHN  FORBBS,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND 
No.  1136. — VOL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series, 


W-  PLANT  NOW. 

CLIBRANS 

HARDY 

PERENNIALS. 


CLIBRANS  selected  ASTRRS,  choice 

and  lovely  varieties,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
colours. 

12  distinct  and  lovely  varieties  ..  ..  4  - 

23  in  12  ,,  „  „  ....  7  6 

23  in  25  ,,  ,.  „  ....  10  6 

50  In  23  „  „  ....  17  6 


CLIBRANS  lovely  CAMPANULAS 

There  is  now  a  splendid  range,  both  in  colour  aud 
in  form,  of  this  class. 

12  choice  varieties  . 4/- 

12  extra  choice  varieties  ..  ..  ..61- 


CLIBRANS  choice  DELPHINIUMS, 

the  showiest  and  .perhaps  most  effective  of  all 
herbaceous  plants. 

12  beautiful  varieties . 9/- 


CLIBRANS  beautiful  DIANTHUS. 

The  Pinks  as  a  family  are  yearly  increasing  in 
popular  favour. 

12  line  and  lovely  varieties .  5  - 


CLIBRANS  free-flowering  HELIAN- 
THUS,  tile  most  conspicuous  of  all  late  summer 
aud  autumn-blooming  plants. 

6  distinct  and  selected  varieties  . .  2/- 


CLIBRANS  JAPAN  IRIS,  grand,  gor 

geous,  and  beautiful. 

6  lovely  and  charming  varieties . 61- 

12  „  „  . 10  6 


CLIBRANS  GERMAN  IRIS,  easily 

grown,  free-flowt  ring,  and  highly  ornamental. 

12  choice  and  select  varieties  ..  4  6 


CLIBRANS  choicest  PHLOX,  for 

beauty  and  effectiveness,  combined  with  freedom 
of  flowering  and  ease  of  culture,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  .surpass. 

Plants  1  year  old,  12  choice  varieties  ..  ..  3/6 

It  II  II  24  ,,  ,,  . .  ..66 

I.  II  II  50  ,,  ,,  . .  17  6 


CLIBRANS  DOUBLE  P.ffiONIES, 

varying  in  colour  from  white  co  deep  crimson. 

12  choice  varieties.  9/-,  12;-,  13/-,  and  18/- 


CLIBRANS  SINGLE  P.ffiONIES,  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  and  possessetlof  as  wide  a  range 
of  colour  as  the  double  varieties. 

Unnamed  varieties  to  colour,  20  -  per  dozen. 


CLIBRANS  POTBNTILLAS,  easily 

grown,  and  effective  plants,  in  a  moderately  rich 
soil. 

12  double-flowered  varieties . 4/6 

12  single  „  .,  .  3/6 


CLIBRANS  selected  PYRETHRUMS, 

excellent  subjects  for  producing  an  abundance  of 
flow-rs. 

12  double  flowered  varieties . 4/- 

12  single  ,,  ,,  ....  4- 


CLIBRANS  selected  SAXIFRAGASi 

in  aluable  in  early  spring,  and  throughout  the 

. 3/6 


summer. 

12  distinct  and  fine  varieties.. 


CLIBRANS  beautiful  TROLLIUS, 

easily  grown  and  very  showy  plants. 

4  fine  varieties  ..  . 2/- 


ILIBRANS  lovely  VERONICAS,  a 

pleasing  and  charming  family  of  plants,  in  which 
th-  prevailing  colour  is  blue, 
pretty  varieties  ..  ..  3/- 


CLIBRANS  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

contains  full  descriptions,  with  Prices. 
Cultural  Hints,  &c..  of  tne  above,  and  all 
other  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Plants. 

POS7'  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Jflui[nEl  jjf  g0rtii[ult«i[t 

THUESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1902. 


On  Fruit  Production. 


N  writing  on  the  subject  the 
heading  of  niy  article  intro¬ 
duces,  naturally  I  should  like 
my  years  and  experience  to 
tell  ;  your  readers  would  ex¬ 
pect  so,  too.  On  the  contrary,  the 
spirit  moves  me  to  look  ahead.  I 
ask  your  permission,  then,  to  select  a 
problem  bounded  only  by  two  hemi¬ 
spheres  ;  aye,  wide  as  the  world  itself.  I 
propose  to  offer  for  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  The  Fruit 
Supply  of  These  Islands. 

It  must  be  granted,  if  any  excuse  were 
wanted,  that  few  subjects  can  be  more  neces¬ 
sary,  few  more  important,  more  generally 
talked  over  in  both  town  and  country,  and 
certainly  none  more  complicated  and  upset 
by  the  existing  state  of  our  national  policy. 
Well,  while  it  must  be  allowed,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  that  with  regard  to  the 
staple  food  of  the  country,  such  as  breadstuff, 
for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  dense 
population  Free  Trade  must  stand,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  so  important  a  com¬ 
modity  as  our  fruit  supply  ;  indeed,  I  will 
venture  to  say  it  is  a  reflection  on  English 
industry  and  intelligence  that  such  a 
lamentable  state  of  things  should  be  allowed 
to  exist,  to  the  annual  loss  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  which  foreigners  pocket  as 
the  profit  of  their  fruit  supply  we  could  grow, 
and  grow  better,  at  home. 

Undoubtedly,  of  late  years  much  has  been 
done  by  the  Government,  and  here  and  there 
by  iodividual  enterprise,  for  the  future  of 
fruit  production,  but  on  too  small  a  scale,  not 
in  touch  somehow  with  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation — not  thorough,  too  academical.  The 
ball  is  set  rolling  ;  notably,  an  excellent  start 
is  made,  through  the  provincial  county 
councils  ;  scholarships  offered,  series  of 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publicatiou,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ’*  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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lectiu’es  given  indoors,  manual  lessons  likewise  carrying  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  supervised  by  experts.  Notwithstanding, 
somehow,  I  repeat,  the  ball  rolls  slowly,  it  cannot  be  said 
Vim  acquirit  eundo  ;  the  movement  does  not  gain  strength. 
Now,  how  is  this?  I  suggest,  as  an  illustration,  a  picture, 
not  accepted  by  the  Academy.  My  readers  boo,  eh  ?  Fore¬ 
ground,  a  few  ill-defined  objects,  and  in  too  bold  relief  ; 
middle  distance,  weak,  even  to  vagueness  ;  background, 
much  left  to  the  imagination. 

Here  I  would  humbly  offer  my  reasons  as  to  the  “  why 
and  wherefore  ”  no  real  progress  is  being  made,  and  at  once 
refer  the  one  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  well-nigh  im¬ 
possibility  of  securing  land  eligible  for  fruit  production,  at 
least  on  a  scale  at  all  commensurate  with  so  important  a 
project.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  main  reason  why  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  more  thorough  and  extensive,  and  I  will  add 
this  has  been  the  opinion  for  some  time  of  high  authorities 
on  such  subjects.  Only  lately,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  met  in 
iT>"  parish  Mr.  S.  Wright,  the  able  superintendent  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  who  happened  to  be  present  as  judge  at  one  of  the 
County  Council’s  experimental  circuits,  who  mentioned 
several  instances  in  striking  corroboration  of  my  views  ; 
one,  indeed,  so  interesting  and  to  the  point  that,  wuth  your 
permission,  I  will  repeat  it.  It  was  the  case  of  a  wealthy 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  U.S.,  who  had  come  over  to 
England,  and  applied  to  him  to  institute  inquiries  for  the 
purchase  of  land  on  a  large  scale  suitable  for  fruit  produc¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  stating  his  intention  of  residing  in 
this  country,  and  devoting  his  time  and  capital  to  that 
object.  The’  result  proved  a  complete  failure  ;  only  three 
offers  of  land,  none  of  them  satisfactory.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  is  now  cultivating 
Ins  own  fruit  farms,  where  he  has  incomparably  higher  wages 
to  give,  and  in  many  other  respects,  especiallv  as  regards 
lower  home  markets  and  inferior  varieties  of  fruit,  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  great  disadvantage  from  what  he  would  have  been 
in  his  projected  migration. 

By  a  curious  coincidence  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention 
another  instance,  also  on  Mr  Wright’s  initiative,  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  in  the  case  of  an  applicant 
an  energetic  young  fellow,  who  after  thoroughly  learning 
his  business  at  Rivers  Nurseries,  came  into  Herefordshire 
to  purchase  land  for  fruit  production,  and  who,  after  wasting 
several  months  in  personal  inquiries,  completely  failed  in  his 
object,  and  i  hear,  is  now  expending  his  superfluous  energies 
at  the^  front  These  I  believe,  to  be  quite  specimen  cases 
out  of  numbers.  The  question  follows.  Need  they  exist  ? 
1  maintain  they  speak  volumes  against  the  tyrannous  and 
runious  systeni  under  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  in 
iis  country  IS  held,  where  millions  of  money  are  lost,  and 
thousands  of  acres  grown  to  waste,  or  only  within  a  mere 
traction  of  their  value,  owing  to  their  restrictive  tenure  and 
consequent  archaic  method  of  cultivation. 

^^^’^f^l’dshire,  a  typical  county  as  regards  fruit 
t,rowiiv,  I  would  here  more  especially  confine  myself,  run- 

h^flJ  I’espect,  where  land' is  largely 

held  by  corporate  bodies,  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners,  and  by  charitable  institutions,  as  Guy’s  Hospital, 
pWW  the  latter  are  doing  in  some  counties),  and 

resu'lt  ^  wlb^^T  ’  incomparably  better  financial 

fn^  the  land  set  free  can  be  cropped  and  marketed 

taimoie  economically  than  is  being  done  either  in  America 
f ^  capacity  of  supplying  fruit,  if  the  needful 
opportunities  were  on  y  given,  I  had  almost  said  in  Here- 
oidshire  alone  for  the  requirements  of  England.  Many 
false  starts  doubtless  are,  and  will  be,  made  with  us  in  fruit 
.growing.  Land  utterly  unsuitable  not  infrequently  is 
chosen  ;  old  usages  die  hard  ;  a  more  open  mind  is  wanted  ; 
indeed,  Englishmen,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  credited  with  the 
c  laracteristic  notion  that  they  know  everything,  and  so 
lav'e  nothing  to  learn  from  other  countries.  In  point  of 
act,  there  is  generally  noticeable  ia  lack  of  intelligence  and 
^horoughne^ss,  both  in  organisation  and  matters  of  detail, 
ab  ovo  ad  gallinam,”  such  as  planting  and  pruning,  sizing 
and  packing,  &c.,  qualities  absolutely  essential  to  success 
It  a  popular  and  regular  market  is  to  be  created  and  mono¬ 
polised. 

TVT  ^  ’fiot  these  drawbacks  all  our  own  1 

J\eed  they  exist?  A  crying  want  appeals  to  us.  It  is  for 
us  to  meet  it,  and  I  hold  we  can  meet  it.  But,  then.  I  can 
tanc”  one  or  more  of  my  readers  here  objecting.  All  very 
veil.  Your  wiseacre  is  a  bit  of  an  optimist,  is  he  not"? 
lakes  too  much  for  granted,  eh?  How  about  the  railways? 


Unfortunately,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  such  an  objection. 
The  railways,  in  their  dealings  with  home  commodities,  are 
unspeakably,  helplessly  incorrigible  !  But,  after  all,  they  but 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  State  policy,  and  are  more  likely 
to  keep  lowering  their  rates  to  the  foreign  producers  than 
helping  home  industries,  save  in  such  infinitesimally  trivial: 
concessions  that  we  really  have  to  thank  them  for  nothing. 
They  don’t  see  their  way.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  answer 
every  British  fruit  producer  gets,  and  seemingly  will  get. 
Nevertheless,  is  it  altogether  a  dream  that  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  are  not  beginning  to  have  their  ideas  on  the  subject? 
I  fancy  I  can  detect  some  slight  signs  of  a  change,  not  Jarn- 
dyce-like,  from  the  East,  but  from  the  kindly  West.  A  drift 
in  the  current,  so  long  set  in,  unfavourably  for  our  interests, 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  straw  sometimes  shows  which  way 
the  wind  blows. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  usually  the 
pioneer  in  any  important  movement,  has,  I  hear,  in  course- 
of  completion  at  their  huge  goods  station  at  Crewe,  some 
seventy  acres  of  sidings  and  goodsheds,  &c.,  equipped  with 
overhead  traversing  cranes  wherewith  to  pick  up  goods  im¬ 
mediately  at  the  arrival  of  each  train,  and  there  and  then 
to  despatch  them  on  their  journey,  without  a  minute’s 
needless  delay.  This,  whatever  the  application  afield,  I 
hold  to  be  a  healthy  sign  ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  help  to  remove 
that  diurnal  nightmare  most  business  men  suffer  under^  in 
consequence  of  the  disgraceful  uncertainty  through  delay 
to  which  theii-  goods  are  subjected.  I  venture  to  credit  this 
railway  company  with  being  wise  in  its  generation.  The 
signs  of  the  times,  in  the  shape  of  motor  goods  vans,  electric 
trains,  narrow  railways,  &c.,  connecting  our  manufacturing 
centres,  are  quite  a  new,  but  eloquently  significant  new, 
order  of  things,  and  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  though 
we  old  folk  cannot  expect,  perhaps,  to  see  further  than  how 
it  trends,  requiring  only  the  hand  of  time  to  put  into  its 
proper  place  ;  sooner  or  later  to  inaugurate  a  breakdown  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  railway  system  ;  most  probably,  and  far 
better,  to  be  taken  over,  like  the  Post  Office  and  the  Tele¬ 
graphs,  by  the  Government. 

Such  is  the  sketch  I  venture  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  If  they,  as  very  probable,  consider  it 
chimerical,  and  beyond  their  powers  to  the  extent  of  their 
being  asked  to  run  their  heads  against  a  stone  wall,  I  wdll  go 
back  to  my  first  proposition  ;  one,  they  must  grant,  depend¬ 
ing  on  themselves,  which  is,  to  use  the  remedy  they  hold  in 
their  own  hands  in  making  one  long,  strong  pull  and  pull 
together,  to  reduce,  and  gradually  cut  off,  the  foreign  fruit 
trade  by  raising  at  home  the  abundant  necessaiw  supply 
annually  needed.  This,  I  repeat,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  do,  when  the  same  result  will  follow  in  this  age  of  rapid, 
almost  instantaneous,  communication,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  commodities  all  the  world  over,  viz.,  that  when  prices 
are  found  to  be  unremunerative,  supply  ceases  to  follow  de¬ 
mand.  In  patience,  hope,  and  perseverance  let  us  possess- 
our  souls.  Ne  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito. — Here-. 
EORDSHIRE  INCUMBENT. 

■ - - 

Ferns  for  the  Greenhouse. 

Lygodium  japonicum  is  one  of  the  climbing  Ferns,  and  re¬ 
quires  wire,  sticks,  or  string  for  the  fronds  to  twine  round.  As 
the  name  implies,  it  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  deciduous,  losing 
its  foliaere  in  winter.  Another  variety,  L.  scandens,  is  ever¬ 
green  and  grows  freely,  the  fronds  being  light  green.  The  latteu 
is  an  Indian  species.  An  ordinary  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil, 
peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts  will  suit.  Nephrodium  molle,  a 
native  of  the  tropics,  but  does  well  in  the  greenhouse,  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with.  It  has  erect,  feather-shaped  fronds  of  deep- 
green  colour.  The  Polystichums  include  some  handsome  Ferns. 
P.  viviparum,  1ft  high,  from  the  M^est  Indies,  produces  gracefully 
arched  fronds.  P.  proliferum  is  a  Tasmanian  Fern  growing 
2ft  high,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  Grow  them  in  loam, 
peat,  sand  and  charcoal.  Being  evergreen,  they  remain  con¬ 
stantly  attractive,  but  are  especially  so  when  throwing  up  new 
fronds.  From  collections  of  greenhouse  Ferns,  Pterises  must  not 
be  omitted.  P.  cretica  Mayi  is  a  beautiful  green  and  white  varie¬ 
gated  kind  with  crested  fronds.  P.  c.  albo-lineata  is  an  older 
variety,  but  the  fronds  are  not  crested,  though  prettily  varie¬ 
gated.  The  varieties  of  P.  serrulata  are  all  beautiful,  and 
amono;  the  most  useful  of  decorative  Ferns  of  an  evergreen 
character.  Another  good  basket  Fern  is  Woodwardia  radicans, 
a  large  growing  Fern  with  long  drooping  fronds,  a  native  of 
South  Eurojie.  It  will  grow  well  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaL 
soil  or  peat.— S. 
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Notes  on  Violets, 


I  intimated  in  my  previous  note  that  my  object  in  vmiting 

■  these  notes  was  to  enumerate  some  of  the  difficulties  or  dis¬ 
appointments  met  witli  in  the  cultivation  of  Violets.  There  are 
some  who  cultivate  their  Violets  in  the  proper  manner — transfer 
them  to  frames  in  the  autumn,  and  expect  them  to  have  flowers 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring.  They  are  disappointed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  that  during  the  months  of  December  and  January 
very  few  are  forthcoming.  Tlie  state  of  the  weather  will,  of 

■  course,  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

As  a  rule,  flow^ers  are  produced  iiretty  freely  up  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  November.  But  during  the  very  short,  dark  days  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Violets,  any  more  than  other  hardy 
plants,  can  eximnd  their  flowers.  In  favoured  localities,  or 
during  unusually  mild  weather,  the  case  may  be  different.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  often  been  asked  why  Violets  do 
not  flower  all  through  the  winter.  Violets  are  impatient  of 
forcing,  and  if  .subject  to  too  much  heat  will  develop  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  flowers.  To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  plants  in  a  light  greenhouse  and  near  to  the  gla.ss 
as  possible.  Sufficient  heat  must  be  afforded  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  45deg  to  50deg,  with  abundance  of  air,  unless  it 
is  very  cold  or  foggy. 

The  Violet  does  not  appear  to  have  as  many  enemies  as  some 
plants  we  cultivate.  In  some  localities  and  soils  red  spider  caiises 
much  injury  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  is 
Avorst  during  a  very  hot  season.  Damping  the  lalants  overhead 
every  afternoon  or  evening  will  act  as  a  preventive,  but  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  adopt  more  stringent  measures — spraying 
Avith  some  approved  insecticide,  or  dusting  Avith  soot  and  sulphur 
mixed.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  tAirn  yelloAV  it  denotes  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  remedial  measures  should  be  taken 
at  once.  The  old  adage  holds  good  here,  “  A  stitch  in  time  saAms 
nine.” 

Some  writers  say  that  this  pest  is  the  greatest  enemy  the 
Violet  plant  has.  My  ovAn  experience  is  rather  different,  and 
judging  by  Avhat  one  reads,  especially  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  Avhat  is  known  as  the 
“damping  disease”  (Puccinia  Violte)  appears  to  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  this  favourite  floAver.  In  some 
instances  it  appears  to  be  due  more  to  local  influences,  and  then 
is  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  disease  has  been  very  destruc¬ 
tive  here ;  for  several  years  Ave  could  get  no  floAvers  after 
November.  The  plants  Avould  commence  going  .off  about  that 
time,  and  some  seasons  haAm  died  outright.  The  frames  liaA’e 
been  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  garden — all  to  no  purpose. 
Different  kinds  of  soil  have  been  tried,  lumps  of  lime  put  in 
amongst  the  plants,  lime  and  sulphur  mixed  dusted  over  them, 
charcoal  streAvn  in  between  and  around  the  clumps. 

All  this,  however,  Avas  not  sufficient  to  stop  it,  so  other 
methods  had  to  be  given  a  trial.  I  might,  perhaps,  say,  that 
fresh  stock  had  been  procured  time  after  time  from  different 
sources,  and  Avhere  the  disease  never  made  its  appearance. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  to  put  Violets  in  frames  in  Avhich 
•Cucumbers  or  Melons  haA'e  been  groAvn  during  the  summer,  or 
to  make  small  beds  especially  for  them.  This  material  holds  the 
moisture,  and  perhaps  may  be  one  cause  of  the  damping  disease. 
For  the  last  tAvO'  or  three  years  avo  have  tried  a  different  plan. 
The  frames  are  stood  upon  bricks,  this  leaving  about  Sin  of  space 
above  the  ground  line,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  underneath. 
They  are  then  filled  in  Avith  clinkers  from  the  fires  up  to  Avithin 
about  a  foot  from  the  top,  a  little  long  litter  is  spread  over,  to 
keep  the  soil  from  falling  amongst  them,  and  about  Gin  of  soil 
on  the  top. 

The  soil  used  at  this  time  Avas  made  more  porous  than  usually 
by  adding  lime  rubbish  in  the  form  of  small  lumps.  When  the 
plants  had  been  transferred  to  the  frames  a  fortnight  they  were 
sprayed  over  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  ^oz  to  Igal  of  rain 
water,  and  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  subsequently  until  fine 
Aveather  came  in  the  spring.  This  neAV  treatment  answered  very 
Avell,  for  although  the  disease  put  in  an  appearance  it  did  not 
■cause  much  injury,  and  Ave  had  a  nice  quantity  of  floAvers.  This 
was  three  years  ago  ;  the  next  year  the  same  treatment  Avas  given, 
Avith  better  re.sults.  Last  year  the  spraying  aaus  discontinued,  but 
vei’y  little  disease  Avas  apparent. 

Although  last  summer  was  so  very  hot  and  dry,  especially  in 
this  neighbourhoodj  our  plants  grew  into  the  finest  clumps  that 
Ave  ever  had.  Until  the  first  Aveek  in  February  the  plants  Avere 
clean,  Avhen  the  disease  appeared  rather  suddenly.  During  this 
Aveek  we  experienced  very  cold  east  winds,  and  it  almost  led  one 
to  think  this  might  be  the  cause.  There  has  not  been  very 
much  written  about  this  disease,  and  I  feel  sure  if  our  old  friend 
i\Ir.  G.  Abbey,  or  some  other  correspondent,  could  give  a  little 
more  information  on  the  subject,  it  Avould  be  Avelcomed  by  other 
i  readers  as  well  as  myself. — J.  S.  U.,  Yorks. 

■  (To  be  concluded.) 


Horticulture  In  Sheffield. 

The  programme  of  meetings  arranged  by  the  Sheffield  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society  from  noAv  till  October  includes  essays 
on  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  the  Fuchsia,  A'ines,  Dahlias,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  and  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  prizes  are 
offered  for  exhibits  of  plants.  The  meetings  are  held  at  Porter 
Cottage,  SharroAv  Vale.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  LeAvendon, 
93,  Neill  Hoad,  Ecclesall  Hoad,  Sheffield. 

The  Southern  Counties  Carnation  Society. 

The  fourth  annual  report  (1901)  comes  to  us  from  the  hon. 
.secretary,  Mr.  Win.  Garton,  jun.,  York  Buildings,  Southampton. 
It  describes  a  prosperous  past  year,  the  exhibitions  being  Avell 
supported.  A  balance  of  £G8  3s.  2d.  remains  in  hand.  The  fifth 
annual  exhibition  Avill  be  held  in  Southampton  about  the  third 
week  in  July.  In  the  annual  report  there  are  a  number  of  letters 
from  authorities  on  Carnation  culture. 

Saie  of  Dwarf  Trees. 

A  number  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees,  and  a  collection  of 
miniature  British  and  foreign  Avoodland  scenes,  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  Avere  recently  offered  at  auction  by  Messrs. 
Knight,  Frank,  and  Hutley,  Conduit  Street,  London.  Several 
dwarf  Cedars  sold  at  good  prices.  One,  which  Avas  catalogued  as 
100  years  old,  Avith  thick  tAvisted  trunk  and  well-balanced 
branches,  fetched  £20.  A  second,  also  100  years  old,  and 
measuring  22in  in  height,  Avas  sold  for  £14  14s.  The  demand  for 
miniatures  Avas  less  brisk  ;  the  prices  obtained  ranged  from  £6  6s. 
to  £3  3s.  Several  lots  were  purchased  on  behalf  of  Royalty. 

Shakespeare  and  Crocuses. 

Apropos  of  the  remark  the  other  day  (says  the  “  Daily 
Chronicle  ”)  as  to  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Crocus  in 
Shakespeare,  a  correspondent  says  that  it  is  knoAvn  for  a  fact 
that  this  spring  flower  did  exi.st  in  England  in  Shakespeare’s 
time,  because  Gerard, \a  contemporary  of  his,  describes  it.  “  That 
pleasant  plant,”  he  says  of  the  Crocus,  “  was  sent  unto  me  from 
Hobinus,  of  Paris,  that  painful  and  most  curious  searcher  of 
simples  ”  ;  and  he  describes  it  elseAvhere  as  having  “  flowers  of  a 
most  perfect  shining  yelloAV  colour,  seemmg  afar  off  to  be  a  hot 
gloAving  coal  of  fire.”  Of  course,  if  Shakespeare  had  been  Bacon, 
he  might  have  read  the  science  jottings  of  his  day. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The 
Construction  of  Pergolas,  and  on  Plants  for  Them,  and  for 
Verandahs,”  Avill  be  given  by  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  V.M.H.,  at 
three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  fifty-two.  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  Sir  Edmund  Hay  Currie,  Sir  George 
Meyrick,  Bart.,  the  Dowager  Lady  Pelly,  Lady  Jessel,  Hon. 
Mrs.  M.  Glyn,  Major  N.  Pochin,  and  Major  A.  J.  Saunders, 
making  a  total  of  357  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

Border  Rstate  Changes  Hands. 

In  Messrs.  Dowell’s  auction  rooms,  Edinburgh,  recently,  the 
estate  of  Sydenham,  and  other  properties  near  Kelso,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder,  Avere  put  up  for  sale  by  public 
roup.  The  estate  of  Sydenham,  with  mansion-house  thereon,  and 
including  the  farm  of  Sydenham,  extending  to  about  146J  acres, 
Avas  put  up  at  the  price  of  £10,000,  and  AA'as  sold  at  that  figure  to 
Sir  Richard  Waldie  Griffith.  The  rental  of  the  estate  is  £337, 
and  the  public  burdens  £32.  Sydenham  lies  Avell  into  Sir  Richard’s 
Hondersyde  estate,  and  Avill  make  a  desirable  addition  thereto. 
No  offer  Avas  made  for  the  other  lots,  including  the  farm  of 
Kaimknowe,  the  house  and  lands  at  Sydenham  Cottage,  and 
various  fields  and  feu-duties  in  Kelso. 
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The  late  Mr.'Wm.  Cutbush. 

We  have  been  asked  to  state  that  Mr.  William  Cutbush,  the 
person  who  died  in  Highpjate  recently,  and  whose  decease  was 
notified  in  our  issue  of  March  20,  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  horticultural  trade. 

Weather  In  the  North. 

On  four  mornings  of  the  past  week  frost  ranging  from  2deg  vo 
8deg  was  recorded.  The  aspect  of  the  morning  of  the  26th  was 
quite  wintry,  as  a  considerable  shower  of  snow  had  occurred 
during  the  previous  night,  but  this  soon  disappeared.  Cold  winds 
have  been  frequent,  dull  rather  than  bright  days  have  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  cold  sleety  showers  and  rain  have  made  the  last 
eight  days  frequently  unpleasant.  April  opened  bright  and  cold. 
— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Frltillaria  askabadensis. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  illustrate  a  new  species  of  early 
flowering  Fritillaria,  named  “  askabadensis.”  This  was  exhibited 
by  Miss  Willmott  of  Warley  Place,  Warley,  Essex,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  March  25.  The  pale  yellow  floorers  are  very  sweet 
and  beautiful,  though  not  showy,  like  some  of  the  varieties  of 
F.  imperialis.  We  have  previously  described  the  species 
thus: — “Flowers  in  whorls  of  eight  or  nine  of  a  greenish  yellow 
colour,  on  stalks  3in  long.  The  stems  are  fleshy  and  thick.”  In 
a  forthcoming  issue  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  information  as  to 
the  country  of  its  origin  and  other  data  connected  with  this 
nov'elty.  An  Auard  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  it. 

Tree  Planting  at  Eynsford. 

Thanks  to  the  kindly  interest  and  energy  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  of 
The  Priory,  Eynsford  had  its  Arbor  day  on  March  8,  and  the 
event  created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  trees  w’ere  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  field  opposite  Mr.  S.  Gibson’s  house,  and  they 
formed  a  memorial  to  the  late  Queen.  The  holes  for  the  trees 
were  all  dug  by  voluntary  effort,  and  by  representative  Eynesford 
families,  such  as  the  Bookers,  Burkes,  Baldwins,  &c.  Messrs. 
Cannell’s  men  planted  them  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Till’s  plan. 
Mr.  Till  states  that  the  row  of  trees  planted  will  be  made  public 
property  by  making  over  to  the  Parish  Council  sufficient  ground 
on  the  western  or  field  side  to  admit  of  a  good  pathway  about 
300  yards  long. 

100  Tons  of  Flowers. 

Our  headline  refers  to  the  quantity  of  cut  flowers  stocked  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  on  Saturday  last,  the  day  preceding 
Easter  Sunday.  The  floral  section  of  the  market  was  a  bee-hive 
of  activity  from  daylight  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  Clergymen, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  hospital  nurses,  and  representatives  of  charity 
organisations  were  very  numerous.  The  “Evening  News”  in  a 
report  said:  “From  several  of  the  great  growing  centres  record 
supplies  were  on  hand.  The  Scilly  Isles  alone  contributed  forty 
tons  of  cut  flowers.  Big  consignments,  all  beautifully  fresh,  came 
from  the  Channel  Islands,  from  Hamiishire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
various  south-coast  centres.  The  best  gardens  of  Twickenham, 
Mitcham,  Swanley,  Ware,  Seabrook,  and  Putney  were  also  laid 
under  contribution.  Blooms  from  France,  especially  Orange 
blossom,  fetched  excellent  prices.  The  quality  of  the  Arums  was 
not  uniformly  high,  yet  they  realised  from  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  for 
small  and  comparatively  poor  blooms  to  6s.  for  first-class. 
Narcissus,  offered  in  cases  containing  nine  dozen  bunches,  sold  at 
I3s.  the  case.  Single  dozens  of  the  ‘  Pheasant’s  Eye  ’  variety 
realised  from  2s.  each.  Beautiful  Roses  in  endless  profusion 
found  a  ready  sale,  the  best  changing  hands  at  as  much  as  6s.  per 
bunch.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  went  at  2s.  per  bunch,  while  Spiraea 
blooms  ruled  rather  low.  For  Hyacinths  in  pots  6s.  per  dozen 
was  obtained,  and  the  price  paid  for  cut  sprays  was  anything 
between  6d.  and  2s.  per  dozen.  White  Lilac  was  scarce,  con¬ 
sequently  the  consignments  from  France  were  disposed  of  at  very 
high  rates.  The  suf)i^ly  of  Daffodils  was  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  requirements.  Marguerites,  sold  by  the  gross,  brought 
6s.,  and  abnormally  high  prices  were  realised  for  extra  good  white 
Azaleas.  Altogether  prices  were  well  up  to  the  high  Easter 
average,  and  the  auctioneers  were  quite  pleased  with  their 
heavy  morning^s  work.” 


Ipswich  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  meetings  of  the  second  session,  1902  (held  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  Hall,  Carr  Street)  are  as  follows  : — April  3  :  “  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Climbers,”  by  Mr.  E.  Creek,  Westerfield  House 
Gardens ;  May  1 :  “  The  use  of  Chemical  and  other  Manures  in  the 
Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden,”  by  Mr.  F.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S., 
Tonbridge,  Kent;  June  5:  “Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt ;  July  16:  Vi.sit  to  the  Nurseries,  Woodbridge, 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt;  August  16:  Visit  to 
Felixstowe  and  the  Lodge  Gardens,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Felix  Cobbold,  Esq.  ;  September  4:  “The  Potato;  its  Origin  and 
Character,”  Mr.  A.  Sowman,  Horticultural  Lecturer,  E.S.C.C. — 
W.  E.  Close,  Hon.  Sec.,  Holy  Wells  Gardens. 

Woodland  Ferns. 

The  recent  sentence  of  two  months’  hard  labour  on  a  man  at 
Exeter  for  stealing  Ferns  from  woods,  does  not,  .says  a  daily 
paper,  seem  to  ha^m  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  It  is  still  being, 
carried  on  in  parts  of  Cornwall.  Whilst  steps  are  being  taken  to 
stop  the  Fern  gatherer,  nothing  is  .said  to  those  who'  gather 
Primroses  and  Daffodils  for  the  up-country  markets.  In  Cornwall 
Primroses  and  Lent  Lilies  are  now  growing  thickly,  but  in  many 
places  they  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  sent  off  by 
rail.  The  Cornish  hedgerows  in  the  spring  are  not  now  the 
perfect  pictures  they  used  to  be.  In  many  cases  the  Primroses- 
are  gathered  by  poor  children  employed  by  the  dealers,  and, 
perhaps,  no  great  harm  is  done,  for  it  puts  a  few  shillings  in  the 
way  of  parents,  many  of  wdiom  are  often  out  of  work. 

A  Patent  Potato  Planter. 

Emerson  once  remarked  that  there  would  be  more  tillers  of 
the  soil  if  the  work  could  be  brought  brea.st  high.  To  obviate 
.stooping  in  planting  Potatoes,  the  Hon.  C.  Jervis,  of  Sutton-on- 
Derwent,  brother  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  has  invented  an  extremely 
novel  appliance  which  not  only  does  away  with  backache,  but 
enables  a  man  to  set  with  Potato  seed  more  than  two  acres  a  day, 
setting  each  tuber  in  the  exact  spot  required.  The  appliance, 
wdiich  the  inventor  has  named  the  “Jervis,”  is  only  61bs  in 
weight,  and  with  it  the  Hon.  C.  Jervis  has  himself  planted  over 
two  acres  in  a  day,  planting  1  ton  2  cwt  of  Potatoes,  including 
cut  ones,  which  are  admittedly  hard  to  deal  with.  It  is  .stated 
that  the  implement  never  misses,  and  places  each  Potato  at  exact 
distances  apart.  The  complete  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  only  a 
guinea. — (“Yorkshire  Herald.”) 

The  Cherry  House. 

When  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  the  demand  for 
nutriment  is  considerable,  the  trees  being  less  vigorous  than 
those  w'ith  few  fruits,  and,  though  having  less  foliage,  they 
elaborate  considerable  nourishment  by  the  fruit,  hence  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure,  while  vigorous  trees 
with  little  fruit  shoi:ld  have  water  only  or  a  manure  of  a  phos- 
phatic,  potassic,  and  magnesian  nature,  rather  than  nitrogenic, 
in  order  to  induce  a  fruitful  habit.  A  good  supply  of  water  or 
liquid  manure,  as  mo.st  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  trees, 
should  be  given  as  often  as  required,  always  before  the  soil 
becomes  too  dry,  but  never  to  render  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by 
needless  application.  Inside  borders  are  most  suitable  for  trees 
subjected  to  early  forcing,  as  they  afford  a  better  temperature, 
more  corre.sponding  to  that  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and 
r'-ndering  the  progress  of  the  crop  more  certain  and  .satisfactory, 
as  in  the  ca.se  of  trees  in  pots,  provided  due  regard  be  paid  to 
affording  the  needful  supplies  of  water.  Attention  to  ventila¬ 
tion  and  temperature  is  imperative,  admitting  air  from  50deg, 
and  liberally  at  65deg.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  a  day,  and  keep 
the  border  damped  when  it  becomes  dry.  Of  course,  syringing 
must  cease  directly  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  or  it  will  crack 
and  be  spoiled.  When  the  shoots  have  made  four  or  five  joints 
they  should’  have  the  points  taken  out  so  as  to  form  spurs,  but 
tho.se  required  for  furnishing,  the  trees  ought  to  be  tied  in  posi¬ 
tion  early,  and  be  carefully  trained  in  their  full  length.  Aphides 
must  be  kept  under  by  repeated  fumigation,  as  if  they  obtain  a 
hold  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  exterminate,-  but  spoil  tlie 
appearance  of  the  fruit. — A. 
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The  Clematis :  Its  Culture  aud  Uses. 


To  the  ordinary  gardening  amateur,  looking  tlirougli  the 
'Clematis  section  of  a  floinst’s  catalogue  is  a  source  of  perplexity. 
It  is  not  only  that  there  are  so  many  species  and  hybrids,  one 
.catalogue  enumerating  at  least  eighty,  but  these  are  divided  into 
various  sections,  the  principal  object  of  which  division  appears  to 
be,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  gardener  is  concerned,  to  keeiJ  those 
together  which  need  similar  treatment  in  pruning.  It  is  cpiite  as 
important,  Avhen  .selecting  plants,  to  know  those  which  are 
vigorous  and  rapid  climbers  and  those  which  grow  only  a  fcAv 
feet;  and  yet  a  catalogue,  which  is  vei-y  careful  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  sections,  simply  describes  Clematis  flammula  as 
“small  white,  very  sweet,”  and  C.  integrifolia  as  “bluish  violet,” 
Avhile  the  important  fact  that  the  former  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and'  rapid  climber,  while 
the  latter  only  grows  2ft 
or  3ft  high,  is  quite 
ignored.  To  cleal  with  all 
the  species  even,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hybrids  de¬ 
rived  from  these  species, 
would  be  impossible  in  an 
article  of  such  necessarily 
limited  length  as  this,  and 
the  aim  here  is  simply  to 
give  some  guidance  to  the 
amateur  as  to  the  cidture 
of  the  Clematis,  some  of 
the  best  of  the  hardy  sorts, 
and  the  different  uses  to 
which  they  can  be  put. 

The  culture  of  the  more 
vigorous  and  hardy  sorts  is, 
on  most  soils,  fairly  simple, 
but  attention  to  certain 
wants  is  necessary-  to  get 
the  be.st  results.  To-  start 
with,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply- trenched  and  heavily 
manured,  a  good  dressing 
of  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of 
101b  to  the  twenty  square 
.yards  being  well  mixed  with 
the  lower  soil.  The  Cle¬ 
matis  is  a  very  gross 
feeder,  and  the  richer  the 
soil  the  better  it  likes  it,  in 
fact  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  too  rich.  There 
must  be  a  sufficiency  of 
chalk  in  the  soil  to  get  the 
Clematis  to  perfection,  and 
if  the  soil  is  poor  in  this 
respect  it  will  be  advisable, 
in  addition  to  the  basic 
slag,  to  dig  in  some  lime  or 
chalk.  In  whatever  soil 
tills  climber  grows,  after  a 
few  years  it  tends  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  its 
original  store  of  this  foo<l, 
and  it  will  then  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  dressing  of  it,  in 
the  form  of  lime  or  chalk 
if  it  can  be  easily  got,  or 
in  the  form  of  basic  slag, 
which  latter  is  very  helpful  in  any  case,  as  the  soil  gets  poor  in 
phosphates  as  well  as  in  lime.  A  good  coating  of  rotted  manure 
and  leaf  mould  round  the  roots  eve^  autumn  will  add  to  its 
luxurious  growth,  and  lessen  the  risk  of  destruction  by  an 
exceptionally  severe  Avinter. 

As  a  rule  a  fairly  open  situation  is  necessary  for  success,  the 
leaves  often  being  spoilt  by  inildeAV  in  the  late  summer  in  a  shady 
position,  while  the  Avinter  is  the  more  likely  to  do  damage.  As 
an  additional  precaution,  besides  the  manure  and  leaf  mould 
round  the  roots  some  bracken  or  garden  cuttings  might  be  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  in  Avinter,  not  only  to  protect 
the  stem  itself  from  frost,  but  to  save  some  of  the  early  shoots, 
Avhich  appear  as  eaidy  as  February  in  a  mild  Avinter.  The 
Cleiuatis  repays  liberal  treatment  as  Avell  as  anything  in  the 
garden,  both  in  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  its  climbing  and  in  the 
size  and  abundance  of  its  flowers. 

To  make  a  selection  of  sorts  is  a  difficult  task,  and  the 
■catalogues  tempt  one  to  court  failure  by  their  alluring  descrip¬ 
tions.  One  fact  should  ahvays  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is, 


that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  hybrids  are  grafted,  principally 
on  Clematis  viticella,  and  it  is  little  exaggeration  to  .say  that  the 
plants  of  these,  in  many  soils,  die  off  like  flies.  It  is  often  the 
more  disappointing,  as  they  groAV'  so  Avell  for  one  season,  or 
perhaps  tivo,  and  so  raise  false  hopes,  and  then,  after  the  second 
or  third  season,  Ai  hen  Ave  feel  that  they  are  getting  Avell  estab¬ 
lished,  they  fail  to  sIioav  any  sign  of  life  in  the  spring.  For 
this  reason,  only  those  sorts  Avill  be  noticed  Avhich  can  be  fairly 
Avell  depended  upon. 

The  old  purple  Jackmanni  (J.  purpurea)  has  given  its  name  to 
the  most  useful  section  of  Clematis  as  regards  the  ordinary 
amateur.  Jackmanni  superba  is  an  improvement  upon  the  typo 
in  many  respects,  being  larger  floAvered  and  of_  a  deeper  colour. 
Jackmanni  alba,  as  hardy  and  as  reliable  as  the  old-fashioned 
purple,  is  often  bought  for  a  Avhite  one,  and  disappointment 
results,  as  it  is  tinted  Aiith  purple,  though  becoming  ivliiter  as  it 
gets  older.  It  has  the  peculiarity,  Avhen  it  groAvs  very  vigorously, 

of  producing  some  early 
blooms  in  May  of  enormous 
size  and  very  double,  a 
multiplication  of  the  petals 
taking  place  at  the  expense 
of  the  stamens,  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  the  absorption 
of  the  Avhole  of  the  energy 
of  the  shoots  which  bear 
them,  as  a  shoot  Avhich  pro¬ 
duces  one  of  these  groAvs  no 
more  during  the  season  and 
sends  out  no  lateral  shoots. 
This  is  an  excellent  A-ariety 
Avhere  vigorous  groAvth  is 
AA-anted,  as  it  will  grow 
20ft  or  more  in  a  season — ■ 
but  it  is  not  a  AA’hite  one. 
A  very  fine  Clematis  of  this 
same  section  is  Madame 
Edouard  Andre,  Avhich  is 
bright  velvety  red,  a  very 
rapid  grower,  hardy,  and  a 
free  bloomer.  There  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in 
groAving  it,  and  the  Avonder 
is  that  it  is  not  moi'c 
general.  The  method  of 
floAvering  is  similar  to  the 
purple  Jackmanni. 

There  is  also  Jackmanni 
nivea,  a  snoAA'-Avhite  Jack¬ 
manni,  Avhich  is  excellent 
in  some  places,  producing 
a  profusion  of  pure  Avhite 
blossoms.  All  the  varieties 
of  this  section  Ave  have 
been  considering  may  be 
cut  back  to  2ft  or  3ft  of  the 
ground  in  the  early  spring, 
though  some  recommend 
doing  this  after  the  floAver- 
ing  season  is  over.  Spring 
pruning  has  the  same  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  it  as  the 
spring  pruning  of  Roses. 
The  early  young  shoots 
Avhich  the  Clematis  pushes 
forth  are  generally  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the 
groAvth  Avhich  has  suiwived 
the  Avinter,  and  if  these  get 
cut  off  by  some  severe 
March  frosts,  as  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  Avood  Avhich  has 
produced  them  Avill  itself  be  cut  off  by  pruning  at  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  strong  shoots  Avhich  will  be  Avanted  for  the  summer 
groAvth  are  thus  kept  back  till  they  can  Avith  safety  be  pushed 
forth.  In  this  section  all  the  floAvers  are  produced  on  the  groAvth 
of  the  current  season,  and  the  stronger  this  groAvth  is  the  better 
and  more  abundant  ai'e  the  blossoms.  Some  even  cut  the  plants 
doAA'n  to  AA'ithin  a  foot  of  the  ground,  AA’hich  treatment  though  too 
drastic  for  many  is  not  unattended  AA’ith  success. 

Another  Clematis  Avhieh  is  sometimes  included  in  the  section 
AA’e  have  been  considering  is  the  C.  flammula  refeired  to  above,  a 
vigorous  and  handsome  groAver,  with  fine  dark  green  leaves  AA-hich 
keep  green  AA-ell  into  the  winter.  Though  the  floAAers  aie  small 
yet,  as  they  are  creamy  AA-hite,  they  are  shoAvy,  ^.^3  fll^y 
the  recommendation  of  being  very  fragrant,  Avliich  gives  the 
plant  its  poetic  name — Fragrant  Virgin’s  BoAver  par  excellence, 
though  the  name  AA’ithout  the  qualification  properly  belongs  to 
the  AA'hole  genus. — X.  Petts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fritillaria  askabadensi.s. 

(See  page  292  ) 
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Plant  Hybridisation, 


Laelia  Digbyano-purpurata  var.  King  Edward  VII. 

On  page  295  there  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
handsome  Orchids  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  have  yet  offered.  We  have  previously  described 
the  variety  (page  241,  March  13,  1902),  where  we  said:  “This  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Oigbyaim  crosses  now  hi  the  possession  of  the  growers.  The  lip 
is  about  oil!  deep,  and  almost  as  broad,  being  bent  down  in  front 
and  exposing  a  wide  surface.  The  fringed  edges  are  lilac  purple, 
but  the  colour  deepens  greatly  towards  the  centre.  The  open 
throat  is  greenish  or  creamy  yellow,  a  soft  and  pleasing  colour 
Ihe  sepals  and  petals  are  long  and  narrow.”  Mr.  Shayler’s 
sketch,  on  the  page  named,  aptly  depicts  the  noble  form  of  this 
splendid  acquisition.  It  is,  as  the  “Gardener’s  Chronicle” 
lemaiks:  Progression  seems  to  have  carried  this  remarkable 

almost  out  of  touch  with  the  others  of  its  parentage  ” 
When  shown  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  oil  March  11,  it  received  a  First  Class 
Certiiicate. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

As  the  roots  of  newly  planted  specimens  commence  to  run  in 
the  new  compost,  the  water  supply  must  be  gradually  I  at 
sensibly  increased.  There  are  some  plants,  such  as  Pleiones  and 
deciduous  Calanthes,  that  need  none  after  repotting,  but  these 
vili  be  rooting  now,  and  a  little  coaxing  by  means  of  f'^eimle 
iraterings  is  necessary.  Heavy  drenches  of  water  have  a  contrary 
effect,  rendering  the  compost  sodden  and  cold,  unfit  for  tbe 
tender  young  roots  and  spongioles  to  enter. 

■  Even  the  coarser  rooted  roots  object  to  the  heavy  soakings  of 
vater  often  given,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  roots  are  not 
made  by  moisture  but  put  forth  by  the  plant  to  look  for  ii . 
rfendrobium  nobile,  though  one  of  the  easiest  of  Orchids  to  culti- 
^  badly  checked  by  the  same  circumstance,  thoiudi  in 

a  different  way.  The  tender  young  shoots  at  the  base  of  ibe 
old  growths  damp  off  wholesale  where  the  plants  are  over¬ 
watered,  m  consequence  of  which  back  breaks  have  to  be  depended 
upon  for  cari-ying  on  the  economy  of  the  plant.  Bright  bursts 
of  sunshine  following  a  dull  period  usually  cause  this  dampinn^  to 
be  more  apparent,  but  the  true  reason  lies  in  the  superabuiicfant 
moisture. 

The  scandent  flowering  Oncidiums,  such  as  O.  macranthum 
and  Its  allies,  are  taking  large  supplies  of  moisture  now.  Besides 
the  bulbs  which  are  forming,  the  immense  fioiver  spikes  that 
these  Orchids  produce  are  out  of  all  comparison  wdth  the  size  of 
the  Pi^ts,  and  a  great  strain  upon  their  energies  is  the  outcome, 
io  further  weaken  them  by  wdthholding  a  due  amount  of 
moisture  will  prove  fatel  to  the  strongest  plants.  While  on  the 
subject  of  these  beautiful  Orchids  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  their  handsome  and  natural  appearance,  when  the  spikes  are 
allowed  to  trail  about  the  stems  and  leaves  of  Palms  or  lari>'e 
rerns  quite  loosely.  It  is  out  of  all  comparison  with  their  usu'al 
appearance  as  seen  twisted  round  three  or  four  stakes  placed  in 
the  pots.  They  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  open  their  flowers 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  the  proper  and  natural  poise  of  the 
blossoms  IS  spoilt. 

The  V  eather  during  April  ig  always  treacherous,  and  oreat 
care  IS  necessary  mth  the  ventilation,  to  avoid  chilling  draughts 
on  tlie  one  hand  and  a  close,  stuffy  atmosphere  on  the  other. 

days  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  conjunction  with  a 
chilly  wind,  when  one  is  forced  to  shade  more  than  is  good  for 
the  plants,  and  damp  the  houses  freely,  simply  because  the 
first  upiyard  movement  of  the  top  ventilators  lets  in  a  rush 
of  cold  air  that  chills  the  plants.  Constant  care  and  watchfulness 
on  tne  part  of  the  grower  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  tliough  a 

^  hcfivy  shading  now  and  then  may  do  no  great  harm,  weak 
and  arfemiated  groivth  will  assuredly  follow  its  regular  practice. 

— rl.  R.  R. 

liselia  anceps  Simondsi. 

to.  R.  1901,  50.)  Orchidacete.  A  variety  in  wdiich  the 
tto liters  are  pure  white  except  for  slate  blue  lines  on  the  disc,  and 
spots  on  the  front  lobe.  (H.  F.  Simonds.) — 

(“  Ivew  Bulletin.”) 

Phaius  slmulans. 

(0.  R.  1901,  43,  52.)  S.  The  epiphytal  species  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  tuberculosis  is  not  the  original 
plant,  and  has  been  renamed  P.  simulans  in  allusion  to  the 
reiuarkable  resemblance  which  its  flowers  bear  to  those  of  the 
original  species.  [The  plant  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  7307,  under 
name  of  P.  tiiberculosus,  is  P.  simulans.] — (“  Kew  Bulletin.”) 


There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  meeting  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  at  the- 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  which  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  George  Lee,  gardener,  Upton  Leigh,  on  “  Hybridisation,  and 
its  Bearing  on  Practical  Gardening,  Botany,  and  Commerce.”  Mr. 
Lee  said  it  was  true  that  science  could  never  obviate  the  necessity 
for  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  operations  involved  in  the- 
carrying  on  of  ijlant  culture.  The  early  growth  of  horticultural 
science  was  very  slow  indeed,  and  did  not  afford  any  distinct  light 
to  gardening  until  the  nineteenth  century.  In  much  earlier  ages 
there  were  surmises,  born  of  inquiring  minds,  that  were  strangely 
in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  modern  researches  in 
vegetable  chemistry  and  physiology.  For  instance,  Pythagoras 
forbade  the  use  of  Beans  as  human  food,  because  there  seemed  to 
be  something  in  their  composition  akin  to  human  flesh.  A  Greek 
philosopher  named  Empedocles  was  also  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  plants  were  sexual,  and  that  they  possessed  life  and  sensa^ 
tion.  He  (the  speaker)  had  yet  to  learn  that  these  were  more 
than  surmises,  but  the  light  of  the  latter-day  scientific  researches^ 
had  revealed  to  them  the  fact  that  they  were  guesses  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  savour  strongly  of  a  great  truth.  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny  wrote  largely  on  plant  life,  but  not  with  more  knowledge- 
of  their  physiology,  and  little  or  no  progress  was  really  visible 
until  the  sixteenth  century  was  well  advanced.  Grew  and  Mal- 
pigi,  who  devoted  themselves  to  an  anatomical  examination  of 
plants,  were  follov^ed  by  Linnseus  and  Gertner,  who,  trusting  only 
to  the  dissecting-knife  and  the  microscope,  soon  precipitated  into 
ruins  all  the  fanciful  fabrics  of  the  Aristotelians  or  guesses  at 
truth.  They  w-ere  the  founders  of  that  science  of  vegetable 
physiology  which,  enlarged  and  carried  into  practice  by  the  late 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  others,  had  advanced  horticulture 
to  a  degree  of  improvement  undreamed  of  by  their  immediate 
predecessors.  There  was  another  branch  of  scientific  gardening 
to  which  he  desired  to  draw  their  attention.  That  which  was 
called  “  Hybridisation  ” — a  branch  of  horticulture  which  had 
made  rapid  strides  toward  perfection  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades.  The  raising  of  new  plants  was  an  industry  of  increasing 
importance  for  the  improvement  of  groups  of  flowers,  fruits,  or 
vegetables,  upon  which  special  attention  was  bestowed.  There 
was  really  no  limit  to  the  productions  of  the  hybridist,  and 
without  his  labours  gardens  would  be  shorn  of  much  of  their 
present  interest  and  beauty.  There  were  about  150  cultivated 
species  of  the  Begonia,  exclusive  of  garden  hybrid  and  varieties, 
and  their  prettily  marked  foliage  and  free-blooming  nature  had 
long  marked  them  out  as  a  favourite  garden  plant.  During  tlie 
last  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  race,  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  tuberous  rootstock,  annual  herbaceous  stem,  and 
large  handsome  flowers,  had  been  introduced  from  South  America, 
from  which,  by  means  of  careful  cross-fertilisation  and  selection,, 
a  large  hybrid  of  great  beauty  and  incalculable  usefulness  had 
been  raised.  The  Orchids  are  another  great  and  interesting  class 
of  plants,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  collectors 
ransacked  the  world  in  search  of  new  species  and  new  genera,  and 
sent  them  to  Europe ;  while  botanists  at  home  were  busy  with 
these  new  treasures,  dissecting,  bisecting,  and  comparing,  so  as 
to  classify  and  name  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  a  new 
light  arose  in  the  person  of  Charles  Darwin^  naturalist,  whose 
V  scientific  re.searches  and  experiments,  given  in  his  work  on  the 
fertilisation  of  Orchids,  created  a  new  interest  in  the  world,  and 
gave  an  impetus  to  a  noble  work,  the  scope  and  magnitude  of 
which  was  still  far  beyond  the  sweep  of  mental  vision.  From 
that  time  a  band  of  hybridists  started  upon  a  great  work,  mostly 
with  trepidation  and  uncertainty,  but  with  a  strong  desire  to 
people  the  world  of  flowers  with  new  inhabitants,  born  into  the 
world  through  the  means  of  hybridisation.  As  a  result  the  har¬ 
vest  now  of  Orchid  hybrids  was  rich  and  plentiful.  Nothing  in 
scientific  agriculture  had  attracted  more  attention  throughout 
the  world  in  the  last  ten  years  than  the  raising  of  new  breeds  of 
Wheat  in  America,  and  other  Wheat-growing  countries.  It  had 
been  demonstrated  that  these  new  Wheats  would  increase  the 
present  yield  of  Wheat  in  the  regions  to  which  these  particular 
W’heats  were  adapted  by  four  bushels  per  acre.  If  that  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  United  States  alone  that  would  add  over 
180,000,000  bushels  per  year,  worth  at  a  low  valuation  over 
£28,uu0,000.  These  facts  and  figures  gave  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  hybridisation  in  the  supply  of  human  food,  and  in 
its  bearing  on  the  commercial  world. — (“  Devon  and  Exeter 
Gazette.”) 


The  Queen’s  Violets. 

In  the  Royal  Con.servatory  Gardens  in  Windsor  Great  Park  a. 
specially  fine  specimen  of  double  Violets  is  being  grown,  which 
has  gained  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty 
has  said  that  she  has  seen  none  finer,  and  bunches  are  fre<][uent]y 
forwarded  to  her.  Each  flower  (says  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”)  is  very 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
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Hardy  *  Bamboos. 


The  transformation  that  has  been  effected  in  gardens  during 
the  last  ten  years  through  the  inclusion  of  large  numbers  of  trees 
and  shrubs  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known  is  very  marked, 
especially  where  a  leading  feature  lias  been  made  of  hardy 
Bamboos.  In  the  garden  they  are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their 
distinct  habit  and  appearance,  there  being  no  other  plants  to 
serve  a,s  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  other  shrubs.  After 
the  stiff  and  formal  appi'arance  common  to  many  gardens  by 


dirtied,  while  December  and  January’s  winds  and  frosts  make  no 
appreciable  difference  to  their  appearance,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
cold  east  winds  of  February  and  March  put  in  an  appearance  that 
tlie  leaves  take  on  a  rusty  hue. 

Arundlnarias. 

The  numerous  species,  with  their  varied  characters,  offer  a 
wide  selection,  in  which  the  most  fastidious  may  find  something 
to  please  him,  whilst  a  lover  of  them  as  a  whole  would  he  hard 
put  to  to  say  whether  he  preferred  the  stately,  upright  branches 
of  Arundinaria  Simoni,  the  dwarfer  shoots  of  A.  anceps,  the 
graceful  branches  of  A.  nitida,  the  pendant  wand-like  shoots  of 


Laelia  Digbyano=purpurata  var.  King  Edward  VII,  (See  iiage  294.) 


reason  of  closely  pruned  Hollies  or  Laurels,  stiff  looking  Aucubas 
and  Conifers,  and  other  things,  the  light  and  feathery  plumes  of 
the  Bamboos  came  as  a  relief,  and  the  result  has  been  to  relieve 
many  a  shrubbery  of  its  stiffness,  and  also  to  give  to  lawns  innu¬ 
merable  quite  a  tropical  appearance  by  a  judicious  system  of  ' 
massing,  and  to  provide  a  rival  for  the  Weeping  Willow  for  I 
clothing  the  banks  of  streams  and  lakes. 

In  addition  to  their  being  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
shrubs  for  general  effect.  Bamboos  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
planting  together,  so  as  to  form  what  is  popularly  termed  a 
Bamboo  garden;  These  gardens  are  now  found  in  many  places 
of  note,  and  are  particularly  beantiful  in  midwinter,  looking  fresh 
and  green  when  everything  else  is  at  its  worst,  for  although 
throughout  summer  the  beauty  of  Bamboos  is  very  noticmble,  it 
is  perhaps  in  the  dreary  winter  months  that  they  are  most  fully 
appreciated.  The  foggy  days  of  November  do  not  appear  to  dirty 
the  Bamboos  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other  evergreens  are 


many  of  the  Phyllostachys,  or  the  large,  distinct  foliage  of 
Bambusa  palmata  to  anything  else. 

Conspicuous  among  the  many  hardy  species  are  the  following: 
Arundinaria  anceps,  a  pretty,  graceful  habited  species,  quite 
distinct  from  anything  else.  It  grows  about  7ft  or  8ft  in  height, 
and  suckers  freely.  In  loose  ground  the  rhizomes  spread  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  parent  clump,  and  in  a  few  years 
from  planting  handsome  colonies  are  made.  This  Bamboo  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  grown  at  Orwell  Park,  Ipswich.  There  the 
Bamboo  garden  is  situated  in  a  shallow  valley,  through  the  centre 
of  which  a  stream  runs.  The  soil  is  light  and  rich  and  covered 
with  a  good  turf.  The  Bamboos  are  planted  in  the  turf  and 
allowed  a  certam  amount  of  freedom.  In  this  position  A.  anceps 
is  quite  at  home,  and  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Bamboos 
cultivated  there. 

A.  Hindsi. — Very  distinct  in  habit  and  foliage  is  this.  It 
grows  from  9ft  to  10ft  in  height,  and  the  stems  are  peculiar  by 
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reason  of  a  rvaxy  bloom  which  covers  them,  especially  when 
yonng ;  the  leaves  are  Gin  or  7in  long,  upwards  of  ^in  wide,  and 
very  dark  green  in  colour.  A  variety  knoAvn  as  graminea  is  in 
cultivation.  It  is  of  the  two  the  most  ornamental,  the  habit 
being  better  and  the  leaves  as  long  and  narrower. 

A.  japonica. — Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  hardy  Bamboos. 
It  has  been  known  in  gardens  for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  is 
variously  known  under  this  name  and  Bambusa  Metake.  It  grows 
lift  or  i2ft  high,  and  makes  a  dense  mass. 

A.  nitida. — An  Indian  species  of  very  effective  appearance, 
and  sijoken  of  by  many  people  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all 
hardy  Bamboos.  It  makes  long,  thin,  arching  branches,  clothed 
with  dainty,  narroAV  leaves.  From  the  .slimness  of  the  purple 
stems  the  least  breath  of  air  puts  the  Avhole  of  the  leaves  in 
motion,  and  it  is  rare  to  catch  the  leaves  in  any  AA-ay  still. 

A.  Simoni.. — A  stately  plant,  rising  AAuth  straight  stems  to  a 
height  of  18ft  or  20ft.  Like  anceps,  this  has  a  habit  of  spreading 
quickly  and  making  picturesque  colonies  of  young  plants. 
Grouped  Avith  others  it  is  an  invaluable  plant. 

Bambusa  and  Phyllostachys. 

B.  palmata.. — In  this  species  Ave  have  a  very  distinct  and 
ornamental  plant.  It  groAvs  from  7ft  to  8ft  high,  making  a 
dense  mass  of  shoots  clothed  Avith  handsome  bright  green  leaves 
7in  to  8in  long  by  2in  in  Avidth.  Its  distinctness  Avarrants  its 
inclusion  in  ev'ery  collection. 

B.  pygnnea. — Of  the  dwarf  set  this  is  possibly  the  most 
useful.  It  groAvs  from  12in  to  18in  in  height,  and  quickly  makes 
a  dense  carpet.  It  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  undergrowth. 

The  Phyllostachys  stand  conspicuous  among  hardy  Bamboos 
by  reason  of  their  glossy  green  stems  and  graceful  arching  habit. 
For  specimen  plants  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  the  branches 
rising  in  a  dense  mass  Avithout  giving  any  appearance'  of  stiffness. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  hardy  Bamboos  belong  to  this 
genus,  and  of  the  number  the  folloAA’ing  call  for  special  attention  : 

P.  aurea. — A  sturdy  species  Avith  upright  branches.  Castil- 
lonis,  an  elegant  species  with  variegated  stems  and  often  varie¬ 
gated  leaves.  The  variegation  of  the  stems  is  curious,  the 
whole  of  the  stem,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  flattened  part 
betAveen  the  nodes,  being  yelloAv,  the  flattened  part  bright  green. 

P.  flexuosa  is  another  elegant  habited  species.  Henonis  is 
one  of  the  very  best,  growing  18ft  to  20fb  in  height,  and  having 
a  light,  graceful  appearance.  Mitis  and  Quilioi  are  both  worth 
groAving.  They  resemble  aurea  to  a  great  extent,  and  are 
strong  growers.  Nigra  is  distinct  by  reason  of  its  purplish 
black  stems,  and  rusoifolia  by  its  dAvarf  habit  and  short,  wide 
leaves.  This  rarely  exceeds  2ft  or  2^ft  in  height. 

P.  viridi-glaucescens  brings  up  the  rear,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  best,  especially  for  a  specimen  plant.  The  branches  are 
long  and  arching.  They  groAv  in  a  dense  mass,  but  by  their 
arching  nature  are  relieved  from  any  appearance  of'  stiffness. 
Single  plants*  of  this  are  to  be  seen  upwards  of  15ft  high  and  30ft 
or  more  across. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  are  very  many  more 
species,  each  of  which  has  its  OAvn  peculiar  merit,  and  in  places 
where  Bamboos  are  in  favour  no  species  should  be  missing. — 
W.  Dallimore. 

- - 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  a-w'a’.  There  awa’.” 

A  considerable  amount  of  planting  has  been  undertaken 
again  during  the  past  season  by  the  Earl  of  IIchesteFs  head 
gardener  at  Holland  House,  Kensington.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Rose  Conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  there  on  June  24  and  25  next,  when  the  noble  Earl  has, 
with  his  usual  generosity,  kindly  consented  to  open  his  beautiful 
gardens  to  the  Ausitors  on  that  occasion.  Besides  the  improve¬ 
ments  by  liberal  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  Mr.  Charles  Dixon 
is  propagating  5,000  extra  bedding  Pelargoniums  with  which  to 
bed-out  the  splendid  old  Dutch  garden  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house.  With  a  dry  season  one  can  prophesy  a  gorgeous  glare 
and.  rich  effect  in  this,  the  formal  flower  garden.  A  neAv  bridge, 
similar  to  the  one  already  existing,  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
present  Japanese  garden,  and  extensive  alterations  are  being 
made  in  the  lower  grounds  of  this  feature  of  the  Holland  House 
estate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  gardens  were  described 
and  illustrated  in  our  Spring  Number  a  year  agO'  (March  14,  1901). 
When  on  a  visit  there  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  both  pheasants  and  a  wild  hare  coursing  in  and  out 
among  the  great  luxuriance  of  shrubs,  hedges,  and  plant  groups. 
1^  ^'ist  be  borne  in  mind  that  Holland  House  is  well  Avithin 
the  bounds  of  London  county. 


Regent’s  Park  Gardens 

While  referring  to  the  rural-like  scenic  aspects  of  Holland 
House  in  Kensington,  the  mind  of  the  London  horticulturist 
reverts  to  the  gardens  around  Regent’s  Park.  I  do  not  mean 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  grounds,  but  the  residences  of  the 
Earl  of  Bute'  at  St.  John’s  Lodge,  Miss  Adamson  at  South  Villa, 
and  at  The  Holme.  Of  these  three  places,  that  of  South  Villa, 
Avhere  Mr.  Geo.  Keif  is  in  command  of  the  gardens,  is  the  most 
interesting  from  the  garden-lover’s  point  of  vieAv.  This  estate 
of  eleven  acres  lies  only  four  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  It  is 
open,  and  receives  a  large  share  of  London  sunshine,  but,  stand¬ 
ing  high,  and  having  an  ornamental  lake  (belonging  to  the  public 
part  of  the  park)  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Avestern  boundary, 
the  drought  of  the  brakes  and  borders  during  summer  is  usually 
severe.  In  order  to  screen  the  interior  of  the  kitchen  garden 
from  the  public  gaze  on  the  Inner  Circle  (one  of  the  cycling  roads 
of  the  park),  a  moderately  high  bank  has  been  throAvn  up,  and 
planted  at  the  top  Avith  a  hedge.  A  low  retaining  Avail  being 
built  at  the  edge  of  the  gravel  Avalk  on  the  inside,  part  of  the 
bank  slopes  evenly  backward  at  a  conAmnient  angle,  and  affords 
a  useful  border  for  early  supplies  of  vegetables  in  spring.  Within 
doors  the  Peaches  and  Vines  at  this  season  are  breaking  well,  and 
floAvering  most  satisfactorily,  and  during  the  coming  season  Ave 
may  again  expect  to  see  Mr.  Keif’s  handsome  productions  on 
view  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  James  Street.  There  are  some  splendid 
fruit  and  plant  houses.  The  lawns  are  extensive  and  well  kept. 
Within  recent  times  Mr.  Keif  has  begun  to  cover  the  ground 
beneath  the  specimen  laAvn  trees  Avith  Ivy,  a  practice  that  always 
tends  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  garden.  That  London 
is  a  sooty,  smoky  place,  however,  is  undeniable,  even  though 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  open  spaces.  On  the  surface  of 
the  “  lake,”  or  ornamental,  Avinding  sheet  of  water,  skirting 
three  sides  of  the  garden  at  South  Villa,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  call,  just  after  the  recent  frost  had  given  way,  there  was 
a  thick,  dark  scum  of  soot  over  a  very  large  area  of  the  water. 
Seeing’s  believing ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  six  tons  of  soot 
to  the  square  mile  are  deposited  on  London  during  one  foggy 
Aveek ! 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green. 

Possibly,  in  many  cases  the  local  seedsman  is  able  to  supply 
the  gardens  of  the  neighbourhood  Avith  the  majority  of  horti¬ 
cultural  sundries  that  are  constantly  required  in  gardens,  great 
and  small.  But  while  this  is  true,  there  ai’e  times  and  again  Avhen 
certain  needful  articles  not  stocked  by  the  ordinary  nursep^mau 
have  to  be  got  direct  from  the  sundriesman,  and  as  specialists  in 
this  branch  of  the  horticultural  trade,  the  name  of  Wood  and  Son 
is  noAv  a  household  one.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  this  firm 
started  at  Wood  Green  in  the  north  of  London,  but  as  our 
readers  know,  they  haAm  consistently  brought  fonv'ard  various 
inventions,  either  improvements  on  garden  tools  and  instruments, 
or  entirely  new  productions  of  a  totally  different  nature,  such  as 
their  “  Veltha,”  to  enable  the  gardener  to  combat  plant  diseases, 
and  these  articles,  being  patented,  are  only  to  be  obtained  direct 
from  them,  as  the  manufacturers.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  esta¬ 
blishment  I  was  shoAvn  a  number  of  new  introductions  for  a  he 
present  season,  and  of  these  the  folloAving  lines  principally  deal. 
First  on  view  was  a  new  spiked  turf  maul,  which  is  intended  to  be 
used  on  ground,  and  laAvns  especially,  that  have  become  hard  and 
caked  on  the  surface.  Tliis  turf-maul  is  used  like  a  turf-beater. 
It  is  strongly  constructed  of  Avell-seasoned  oak,  perhaps  18in 
square  and  5in  to  Gin  deep,  the  galvanised  spikes  being  Sin  or  4in 
long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  pencil  and  pointed.  These  spikes,  of 
course,  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the  oak-wood  block  and  stick 
out  like  the  spikes  on  a  sprinter’s  racing  shoes.  By  beating  or 
clamping  the  surface  of  lawns  or  ground  Avith  the  maul,  the  spikes 
pierce  the  hard  surface,  whence  the  top-dressings  of  soil  or  fer¬ 
tilisers  that  may  be  applied  fill  up  these  holes  and  so  ensure  the 
better  renovation  of  worn-out  ground.  More  than  this,  the  maul 
can  be  used  to  pierce  holes  on  hardened  lawns  previous  to  water¬ 
ing  them  Avith  a  sprinkler  or  hose.  Hoav  many  gallons  of  precious 
water  is  lost  every  summer  in  scores  of  gardens,  through  its 
running  off  the  surface  without  even  thoroughly  Avetting  the  top 
half-inch?  Messrs.  Wood’s  turf  maul  in  this  respect  has  yery 
decided  advantages,  Avhich  even  the  least  thoughtful  will  at  once 
admit.  We  trust  the  patent  will  be  largely  put  to  the  test. 

Then  there  is  an  improved  hand-barroAV  for  conveying  plants, 
grass,  leaves,  or  rubbish.  The  ordinary  hand-barrow  is  never 
used,  .so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  grass  or  leaves,  and  it  may  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  merits  of  the  improved  form,  that  it  can 
be  put  into  use  for  this  puiqAose  by  the  addition  of  side-boards. 
During  one  of  the  frosty  days  in  the  AA’inter  now’  past,  it  chanced 
that  a  load  of  forced  plants  had  to  be  conveyed  from  the  pits  to 
the  shoAv-house  included  in  a  large  public  garden  within  the 
environs  of  London.  There  was  no  protection  afforded  to  the 
plants  during  their  short  transit  (about  400yds),  and  they  were 
conveyed  on  an  ordinary  hand-barroAV.  What  was  the  result? 
What  that  was  became  apparent  in  two  days’  time,  in  the  un¬ 
desirable  shrivelled  and  blackened  tips-  and  edges  of  the  petals 
and  tender  leaves.  The  beauty  of  the  plants  was  greatly  depre- 
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elated.  Now,  in  Wood’s  Hand-barrow,  a  frame  and  a  cover  to  go 
over  the  top  can  be  erected  in  a  few  seconds.  When  tlie  cover 
is  fixed  on,  there  is  no  possibility  of  harm  to  the  plants  from 
frost,  wind,  hail,  rain,  or  snow.  And  it  does  not  lack  wheels, 
either,  if  these  are  at  any  time  desired.  Having  four  legs,  as  in 
the  ordinary  hand-barrow,  there  are  also  two  half-moon-shaped 
iron  supports  fixed  between  the  front  pair  of  legs,  and  these  are 
turned  inward  under  the  body  portion  of  the  barrow.  The  tips 
are  fitted,  hook-like,  for  catching  the  axle  that  joins  a  pair  of  iron 
wheels  that  are  a  little  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  When  the  wheels 
are  placed  under  the  barrow  and  hooked  on,  the  barrow  is  lifted 
a  foot  high,  and  to  maintain  it  level,  a  rod  fitting  to  the  second 
pair  of  legs  is  adapted  to  descend  so  much  as  is  wanted  to  add  to 
the  length  of  these  legs, and  thus  equalise  the  height  of  both  ends 
of  the  barrow.  The  barrow  is  not  heavy,  and  two  men  or  lads  can 
manage  it  with  as  much  ease  as  an  ordinary  one.  Though  the 
description  of  it  may  give  the  impression  that  it  is  intricate,  this 
is  not  so,  and  anyone  can  at  once  fit  it  for  the  purpose  desired  on 
any  given  occasion.  It  has  undoubted  merits,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  it  will  meet  with  approval  from  gardeners  generally. 

Wood’s  Improved  Sprayer  is  a  very  useful  little  appliance,  that 
can  be  employed  with  one  hand,  leaving  the  other  hand  free  to 
hold  the  plant,  the  branch,  the  flower,  or  the  foliage,  as  the  case 
may  demand.  These  hand  sprayers  are  made  with  metal  or 
aluminium  reservoir,  and  indiarubber  tube  and  pump.  The  latter 
(egg-sliaped)  is  squeezed  by  the  same  hand  that  passes  through 
the  handle,  and  forces  a  fine  spray  through  the  nozzle.  For 
dewing  floral  decorations,  this  little  spray  will  prove  useful. 
There  is  the  “  Perfeeta  Spraying  Syringe,”  which,  by  very  easy 
application,  “  sprays  direct  forward  or  at  any  angle  within  an  arc 
of  90deg  from  axis  ” ;  that  is  to  say,  any  angle  between 
horizontal  and  vertical.  The  spray  can  be  coarse  or  fine,  or  an 
open-bore  jet  can  be  forced  through  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

Weeks  and  Co.,  Chelsea. 

The  establishment  of  this  horticultural  building  and  heating 
firm  is  close  upon  the  King’s  Road,  at  Chelsea,  and  is  con¬ 
tiguous  with  the  grounds  of  Mr.  William  Bull  of  Chelsea,  and 
is  also  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  Royal  Exotic 
Kunseries.  The  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  veiy  much  “horti¬ 
cultural,”  for  here  also  is  Messrs.  Wimsett’s  extensive  market- 
nursery,  a  great  home  for  popular  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other 
useful  ornamental  plants.  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Company  have 
also  offices  and  a  show-place  near  Sloane  Square,  which  is  over 
a  mile  up  the  King’s  Road,  and  nearer  the  more  busine.ss  part 
of  London.  Here,  as  well  as  at  “the  works,”  the  plans  and 
estimates  for  their  numei'ous  contracts  are  prepared,  and  any 
one  calling  at  either  of  the  places  may  find  draughtsmen 
actively  engaged  on  their  large-scaled  plans  and  cartoons.  I 
believe  the  firm  is  open  to  offer  contract  plans  to  those  who  are 
desirous  to  erect  or  alter  conservatories  or  other  glass  structures. 
Their  hothouse  buildings  are  largely  built  of  teakw'ood,  the  most 
durable  of  all  woods  for  the  purpose,  and  having  many 
qualities  besides.  I  was  privileged  to  inspect  the  works  where 
everything  is  prepared  and  fitted  before  being  despatched  to 
the  site  for  erection,  wherever  that  may  chance  to  be.  The 
astricles,  the  beams,*  the  stages,  the  doors,  and  every  part  of 
the  greatest  hothouses,  are  made  at.  the  works  in  Chelsea,  being 
measured,  planed,  turned,  drilled,  fitted,  fixed  together  and 
painted,  before  leaving  the  establishment.  This  consists  of  a 
massive  building,  with  smithy  and  furnaces  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  above  this  three  or  four  other  successive  floors,  each  devoted 
to  a  special  branch  of  the  joinery,  painting  and  glazing  busi¬ 
nesses.  When  one  “  floor,”  or  section  of  workmen  on  that 
floor,  have  finished  their  portion  of  the  preparatory  work  in 
hand,  the  article  is  passed  on  to  another  sejuad  for  further 
manipulation,  till,  lastly,  it  reaches  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  the  smoothing  and  painting.  The  division  of  labour  is 
carried  to  a  nicety,  and  every  proce.ss  is  nicely  regulated  and 
well  performed.  Suitable  machinery,  such  as  circular  saws, 
steam-power  augers,  and  drill  gouge,  are  also  much  employed. 
With  these  helps  to  good,  economical,  and  speedy  workmanship, 
the  appliances  and  fittings  of  hothouse  buildings  are  constructed 
on  the  most  approved  lines,  and  the  best  materials  of  their 
respective  kinds  only  are  employed.  Iron  and  wood  are  both 
employed  on  occasion,  according  as  particular  purposes  may 
refjuire  their  use. 

In  the  foundry,  on  the  basement  area,  the  firm’s  Upright 
Tubular  Boilers  were  being  fitted  together  with  much  din  and 
rattle,  by  a  staff  of  able-bodied  engineers.  This  “  one  boiler  ” 
system — the  Upright  Tubular  form — has  been  tried  long  enough 
in  every  part  of  the  country  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
gardeners.  A  summary  of  its  stated  advantages  are  that  it 
saves  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  fuel,  50  per  cent,  of  labour, 
and  is  very  rapid  and  intense  in  its  heating  power.  “  Experi¬ 
ments,”  it  is  claimed,  “prove,  without  doubt,  that  an  Upright 
Tiibplar  Boiler  with  less  fuel,  will  heat  an  apparatus  in  forty 
minutes,  which  it  would  take  a  saddle  boiler  1:1^  hour  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  give  a  temperature  several  degrees  higher  than  that 
•which  the  latter  could  possibly  achieve. 


Chrysanthemum  Rust:  Is  it  Dying  Out? 


Mr.  Bolton,  in  the  Journal  of  March  13,  says  a  disemssion  on 
the  above  subject  would  be  interesting,  and  I  fully  endorse 
his  sentiments,  for  now'  are  we  laying  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build  our  reputations  as  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the 
coming  autumn.  To  the  question  at  issue,  my  answer  is  a  very 
emphatic  “No!”  And  I  w'ould  add  that  so  long  as  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  so  extensively  grown  as  at  the  present  time,  it 
will  not,  of  its  own  free  will,  even  diminish.  Like  the  Potato 
disease,  in  some  years  the  so-called  rust  may  be  more  prevalent 
than  in  others;  but  now'  it  has  attacked  the  Autumn  Queen  we 
may  rest  assured  it  will  never  leave  her  unmolesled  unless  w'e 
knights  of  the  blue  apron,  &c.,  rally  round  our  Queen  and 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay. 

From  repeated  observations,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  those  w'ho  cultivate  Chrysanthemums  in  or  near  to 
large  towms  have  an  advantage,  as  far  as  the  rust  is  concerned, 
over  those  who  are  situated  in  the  country.  This  is,  1  know', 
quite  contrary  to  a  great  many  people’s  ideas,  who  insist 
upon  telling  me  that  if  a  plant  camiot  be  kept  healthy  in  the 
country  it  certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  better  in  a 
towui!  In  support  of  the  former  statement  I  will  state  a  case. 
Our  own  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  on  the  confines  of  a  large 
park  (forest  w'ould  be  a  more  appropriate  name  for  it)  of  some 
1,100  acres  in  extent — in  fact,  we  are  surrounded  by  land  prac¬ 
tically  uncultivated.  Now',  wh  always  find  rust  on  some  of  our 
plants  in  January  and  February,  but  by  the  time  they  are  jilaced 
out  of  doors  in  early  May  there  is  no  suspicion  of  it  left.  Every 
leaf  on  wdiich  a  spot  appears  is  picked  off  and  burnt,  and  we 
never  see  a  speck  of  it  from  April  till  August,  or  perhaps  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  w'here  does  it  come  from  then?  Many  gardeners 
have  answered  that  it  has  been  lying  dormant  all  summer,  but 
vegetates  as  soon  as  the  foggy  nights  commence.  I’here  is  no 
doubt  that  the  temperatures  that  prevail  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  are  the  best  suited  to  its  development;  but  then, 
W'e  never  find  it  on  the  bottom  leaves  first,  but  almost  invariably 
half-w'ay  up  the  plant,  on  leaves  that  have  been  made  long  since 
a  particle  of  disease  had  been  seen.  I  believe  our  plants  are 
ab.solutely  immaculate  for  about  three  months,  and  as  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  sijontaneous  life  the  rust  must  come  from  with¬ 
out,  and  that  means  it  comes  from  the  wild  plants  growing  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  have  noticed  a  very  similar  ])arasile  on 
Dandelion  leaves,  also  on  the  leaves  of  Senecio  Jacobsea  ( 1  forget 
its  popular  name).  Another  thing,  our  plants  are  grown  in  rows 
running  N.  and  S.,  and  w'e  have  noticed  that  the  plants  in  the 
western  row'  have  been  the  first  attacked,  probably  bc'camse 
western  winds  prevail  in  autumn,  bringing  with  them  spores 
galore. 

From  the  above  it  w’ill  easily  be  understood  why  I  consider 
plants  cultivated  away  from  Nature  in  her  more  primitive  state  will 
be  less  susceptible  to  rust  than  those  grown  in  the  open  country. 
Every  year  I  give  away  some  hundreds  of  Chrysant  lienium 
cuttings  tO'  gardening  friends  who  have  not  the  same  privilege 
of  buying  new  varieties  as  I  enjoy,  and  one  of  my  greatest  rivals 
at  our  annual  show'  is  also  one  of  my  best  customers — and,  I  may 
add,  my  best  chum  too.  He  lives  near  a  town,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  only  has  he  had  the  rust  in  autumn.  I  was  then  reminded 
very  quickly  of  my  pet  theory,  “  and  for  the  nonce  ”  was  non¬ 
plussed,  for  I  knew'  how  carefully  his  plants  had  been  watched 
and  how'  free  from  disease  his  collection  had  apparently  been  for 
some  months.  The  mystery  w'as  unexpectedly  solved  by  his  fore¬ 
man  one  day  peeping  over  the  garden  wall  into  the  adjoining 
garden,  for  there,  immediately  beneath  him,  stood  a  lot  of  bush 
plants  in  as  bad  a  condition  from  rust  as  could  Avell  be  imagined. 
I  could  give  other  examples  similar  to  the  foregoing,  all  tending 
to  prove  that  if  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  is  kept  clean  in 
spring  it  w'ill  not  be  troubled  with  rust  in  autumn  unless  the 
disease  is  by  some  means  brought  to  the  plants.  Every  year  I 
buy  cuttings  from  all  the  principal  Chrysanthemum  nurseries, 
and  I  know  perfectly  w'ell  from  which  I  shall  receive  clean 
ciittings  and  from  w'hich  I  shall  get  cuttings  that  w'ill  develop 
rust  before  they  are  struck.  Yet  I  never  hesitate  to  patronise 
one  as  much  as  another,  for  it  generally  happens  that  the  cleanest 
plants  in  spring  are  among  the  first  to  take  the  rust  in  autumn, 
and  those  that  are  infested  in  spring  have  it  in  the  mildest  form 
later  on. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  not  deter  any  would-be  mummer 
from  commencing  the  culth'ation  of  this  lovely  flower,  but  rather 
inspire  him  with  a  determination  to  resist,  by  all  in  his  power,  our 
common  enemy.  It  seems  that  up  to  the  present  there  is  no 
cure  for  the  rust.  The  writer  has  tried  everything  that  he  has 
seen  advertised  or  recommended  for  that  purpose,  besides  trying 
every  salt,  spirit,  hydrocarbon,  &c.,  he  could  think  of  himself; 
but  everything  that  appeared  to  kill  the  spores  most  certainly 
killed  the  leaf  on  which  they  were  situated.  Preventives  there 
are,  and  the  best  I  have  found  is  liver  of  sulphur  and  softsoap, 
loz  of  the  former  and  ioz  of  the  latter.  Dissolve  the  two  together 
in  a  little  hot  water,  then  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a  gallon. 
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Ily  watching  onr  plants  carefully  in  spring,  and  removing  all 
dise^ised  foliage,  and  syringing  them  frequently  with  the  above 
.solution  all  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  we  have  so  far  mastered 
the  enemy  that,  unless  anyone  examined  our  plants  very  care¬ 
fully  in  November,  they  would  certainly  say,  as  many  have  done, 
that  we  were  perfectly  free  from  rust,  and  as  long  as  we  have  it 
no  worse  than  that  we  Avill  not  complain. — Modesto. 


The  Taj  Gardens,  Agra,  India. 


We  have  been  favoured  Avith  vieAvs  and  a  brief  description  of 
the  Taj  Gardens  in  the  city  of  Agra,  Avhich  was  originally  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Locust 
View,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engravings.  The  Taj  Garden 
contains  fifteen  acres  of  cultivable  ground.  Many  vistas  have 
been  made  during  the  last  feAv  years.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  the 


of  locusts  visited  the  garden.  They  did  not  fly  as  locusts  usually 
do,  but  came  marching,  crept  over  the  high  AAalls,  and  ate  the 
leaves  and  floAvers  of  a  large  number  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
creepers.  In  a  very  short  time  they  devoured  the  leaves  of  the 
Bougainvillea  Avhicli  now  forms  the  Ioaa-  hedge.  It  Avas  perceived 
that  this  opened  out  a  neAV  view  of  the  building,  and  at  once  the 
hedge  was  lowered.  The  locusts  marched  from  the  east  into  the 
garden  because  their  Avings  had  not  groAvn  ;  hence  they  remained 
in  the  garden  until  they  Avere  all  destroyed.  TAventy  men  and 
boys  Avere  employed  ten  days  in  destroying  them.  They  greedily 
ate  the  bark  of  Cupressus  sempervirens  and  Juniperus  prostrata. 
The  naked  trees  and  shrubs  presented  a  curious  sight;  but  no 
permanent  damage  AA'as  sustained,  as  they  Avere  soon  all  covered 
AA’ith  light  green  new  foliage. 

On  page  299  we  submit  another  vioAv  of  these  garden.';, 
and  it  is  plea.sing  to  observe  that  gardening  is  being 
so  well  and  intelligently  carried  out  in  this  ancient  and 
historical  station,  once  for  magnificence  and  commerce 
the  first  city  of  India.  It  AA’as  the  court  of  the  great 
Akbar  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  on  Avhose  palace  a 
thousand  labourers  Avere  employed  for  tAvelve  years  at  a  cost  of 


View  in  the  Taj  Gardens,  Agra. 


whole  of  it  was  in  the  native  stjde,  in  fact  little  better  than  a 
native  market  fruit  garden.  Eight  plots,  containing  nine-tenths 
of  an  acre  each  have  been  cleared,  and  converted  into  ornamental 
garden,  which  is  being  kept  up  at  veiy  little  more  expense  than 
the  former  native  style.  The  fruit  revenue  has  suffered  to  some 
extent,  but  not  much,  as  the  best  fruit  has  been  left.  There 
are  about  four  hundred  varieties  of  choice  Roses  planted  by  a 
Mr.  Smith,  Superintendent,  some  of  them  not  by  any  means  old, 
as  the  following  have  bloomed  well: — Diana,  Magna  Charta, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Antoine  Mouton,  Anna  Blanchon,  Pierre 
Guillot,  Madame  Ducher,  Julius  Finger,  Souvenir  d’Adolphe 
Thiers,  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Maurice  Kuppenheim,  Madame 
Alexandre  Bernaix,  Madame  Lambard,  Capt.  Christy,  and  many 
others. _  A  large  bed  of  Marechal  Niel  on  rough  trellises  has  been 
a  pleasing  sight. 

The  view  on  page  299  is  taken  from  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  marble  platform  or  dam.  The  plants  in  pots  on  the  ground 
are  Opuntias  of  various  curious  kinds.  The  hedge  in  front  is 
Bougainvillea  spectabilis ;  the  Palm  leaf  hanging  over  the  tall 
Cypress  is  Arenga  saccharifera  :  the  thick  dense  foliage  is  mostly 
composed  of  Mimusops  Elengi  ;  the  plants  in  tubs  on  the  platform 
are  Dracoenas  and  Excsecarias.  The  view  was  opened  out  about 
two  years  ago,  and  is  called  Locust  View  because  a  large  army 


three  millions  of  rupees.  But  the  splendour  of  this  former  place 
has  departed,  and  the  gardens  for  which  it  AA’as  remarkable  are 
changed  Avith  the  lapse  of  time.  From  this  city  to  Lahore,  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  avenue  of 
trees  in  the  Avorld,  the  road  being  canopied  Avith  foliage  the  entire 
distance.  In- the  Taj  Gardeias  that  have  been  so  much  improved 
of  late,  Ave  are  informed  there  is  a  large  A’ariety  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  right  there  is  a  Conifer  plantation,  and  on  the  left 
there  is  a  palmatum,  both  thriving  equally  well.  One  of  the  main 
points  in  the  neAv  arrangements  has  been  to  have  as  much  laAvn 
as  possible.  The  designs  are  simple.  Everything  pertaining  to 
fantastic,  angular,  and  intricate  forms  and  shapes  has  been 
avoided.  All  designs  of  beds  Avhich  would  be  likely  to  clash  with 
or  pretend  in  any  way  to  imitate  the  floral  and  ornamental  designs 
Avhich  are  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  buildings  have  been  carefully 
eschewed,  and  the  result  is  a  garden  at  once  attractive  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  picturesq(ue  character  of  this  garden  is  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  view  has  been  taken  from  the  circular  Rose 
garden.  The  naked  tree  is  Bombyx  pentaudrum,  and  is  over  three 
hundred  years  old.  It  measures  45ft  round  the  base.  The  hole 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  where  a  large  limb  Avas  blown  off 
in  a  storm  fifty- two  years  ago. 
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Some  Typical  Gardens. 

Ill —The  MaDor  Farm.  , 

I  have  given  it  a  name  because  every  farmstead  in  the 
kingdom  possesses  one,  even  though  it  may  not  boast  of 
anything  worthy  of  being  called  a  garden.  Curious  indeed 
are  the  titles  by  which  rural  farms  are  known,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  the  origin  of  them.  In  some  cases 
this  may  be  traced,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  even 
the  folklore  of  the  district  gives  no  clue,-  and  the  names 
are  passed  on  from  one  generation  to  another  without 
anyone  concerning  themselves  about  the  origin  of  the  title. 
Indeed,  the  homestead  itself  may  disappear  ;  but  the 
name  is  never  effaced,  and  clings  for  all  time  to  some  field, 
cottage,  or  track  of  land  that  marks  the  site.  My  office  | 
here,  however,  is  not  to  write  about  the  name  of  the  farm,  l 
but  its  garden,  and  neidiaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  generalise  I 
:a  little  to  begin  with.  I 


the  least,  the  situation,  that  marks  the  rustic  farmhouses 
amongst  the  beautiful  objects  of  this  fair  land. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  sad  to  see  so  many  of  these 
homesteads  under  a  cloud,  so  to  speak.  In  many  of  them, 
where  in  the  old  days  a  well-to-do  farmer  dwelt  ard 
brought  up  a  family  in  prosperity  and  comfort,  you  find 
only  a  bailiff  or  a  labourer,  and  the  garden,  like  the  rest 
of  the  place,  ))resents  evidence  of  the  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  that  has  brought  about  these  regretted  changes.  The 
garden  is  still  there,  but  it  is  untidy  and  uncared  for  ;  the 
little  lawn,  once  well  kept,  is  tenanted  by  chicken  coops, 
and  the  rank  unmown  grass,  uncut  verges,  and  w'eedy 
walks  tell  their  story  only  too  plainly.  And  the  farmer  who 
lived  a’^d  made  money  there  in  better  days — I¥hat  of  him? 
Perhaps  he  went  on  hoping  against  hope  for  good  seasons 
and  higher  prices  until  the  end  came  and  he  w-ent  under, 
as  many  a  striving  famier  has  done,  or  else  he  saw  the  end 
coming  and  saved  himself  in  time.  But  let  us  pass  over 
this  aspect  quickly.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture,  yet  real 
enough,  and  the  depression  that  brought  it  about  has  also 


Marble  Platform  in  the  Taj  Gardens,  Agra. 


In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  most  delightful  examples  . 
of  natural  English  gardening  may  be  found  amid  the  j 
surroundings  of  rural  farmsteads,  though,  perhaps,  there  , 
are  places  where  they  are  rarely  looked  for.  There  is  i 
nothing  showy,  nothing  original,  and  little  that  is  novel  ; 
but  there  is  an  association  that  connects  one  with  years 
and  generations  of  the  past.  Every  old-fashioned  flower, 
unrepresented,  perhaps,  in  the  smart  up-to-date  garden  of 
a  few  years’  standing,  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  only  of  its 
own  faithfulness  in  going  on,  year  after  year,  but  of  the  ' 
way  in  which  countryfolks  lived — yea,  and  loved  their  , 
simple  gardens,  when  every  village  w^as  a  little  world  of  * 
its  own,  dependent  on  its  lord  of  the  manor  and  yeoman  | 
farmers,  before  the  genius  of  inventive  skill  changed  the  i 
old  order  of  things,  and  rural  dwellers  became  less  content 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers.  They  seem  to 
have  all  grown  old  together — the  ancient  homesteads,  the 
quaintly  built  bams,  and  the  rambling  gardens.  Not  only 
in  company,  but  in  unity,  for  it  is  the  combination  of 
architecture,  landscape,  trees,  flowers,  buildings,  and,  not 


made  itself  felt  amongst  the  gardens  and  gardeners  in 
many  a  country  establishment.  Some  people  say  that 
there  is  a  brighter  outlook  ahead.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
is  the  case,  and  that  the  many  tenantless  farmhouses  may 
again  be  occupied  with  men  of  means  and  abilities 
qualified  to  keep  iip  the  traditions  of  British  agriculture. 

Whatever  may  l)e  said  of  the  old  school,  the  average 
farmer  of  to-day  is  not  an  enthusiastic  gardener.  Closely 
as  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  connected  in  many 
respects,  still  there  is  a  culf  between  them,  and  the  farmer 
does  not  concern  himself  to  cross  it.  Too  often  he  looks 
on  the  garden  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  his  establishmeut 
to  provide  certain  needs,  and  he  gives  it  just  enouah 
attention  for  that  purpose.  But  his  real  business  is  his. 
stock  and  field  crops  ;  and  as  for  the  flower  garden — well, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances  it  must  have  some  attention, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  left  to  the  feminine  '-'ortion  of  the 
household  to  look  after.  There  may  be  an  excuse  for  this, 
because  in,  latter  years  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  keep 
the  balance  in  the  ledger  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
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farmer’s  energies  have  been  so  taxed  to  effect  this  end 
that  he  has  had  little  time  to  give  to  the  parts  of  his 
holding  that  do  not  materially  help  to  pay  the  rent.  I 
say  this  may  be  so,  but  I  must  also  add  that  as  a  rule  the 
farmer  is  not  a  gardener ;  he  does  not  want  to  be,  and  is 
quite  content  to  remain  on  his  own  side  of  the  fence  that 
marks  the  division  between  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

If  such  is  the  case,  then  the  occupier  of  the  Manor 
Farm  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Perhaps  he  is, 
for  his  interest  in  gardening  is  not  unfeigned,  though  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  natural  or  acquired.  The  truth 
is,  he  possesses  a  gardening  wife,  and  instances  are  not 
uncommon  where  the  influences  of  the  latter  have  made 
themselves  felt  on  the  husband  in  this  direction.  At  any 
rate,  the  good  man  says  that  he  is  no  gardener,  but  a 
farmer,  like  his  father  and  grandfather  were  before  him, 
and  then  he  laughingly  adds  that  the  “  Missus  ”  likes  the 
garden,  and  he  must  needs  do  her  bidding  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  peace  of  mind.  I  have  formed  my  own  opinion 
about  this,  for  the  man  who  will  stroke  the  quarters  of  a 
favourite  cow  one  minute  and  then  stroll  into  the  garden 
to  see  how  his  newly-budded  Rose  stocks  are  progressing, 
is  something  of  a  gardener  as  well  as  a  farmer,  in  spite 
of  his  assertions  to  the  contrary.  The  man  must  needs 
have  recreation  too,  and  here  he  finds  it,  for  when  the 
serious  business  of  the  day  is  over— even  in  harvest  time, 
when  evening  finds  him  tired — he  may  be  seen  in  the 
garden,  just  pottering  about,  as  he  terms  it,  but  in  reality 
doing  odd  jobs — staking  up  a  straggling  flower  here  and 
there,  nailing  in  a  wayward  Rose  shoot  on  the  wall, 
attending  to  the  needs  of  the  Cucumber  in  the  frame,  or 
trying  the  flavour  of  the  Green  Peas  in  a  raw  state.  He 
is  rarely  alone,  for  the  “  Missus,”  who  would  never  think  of 
interfering  as  to  the  way  in  which  any  of  the  fields  should 
be  cropped,  or  when  the  hay  should  be  carried,  is  the 
ruling  power  inside  the  walls  that  enclose  the  garden.  In 
the  early  summer  mornings,  before  half  the  world  is 
awake,  and  when  the  master  is  superintending  milking 
operations,  she  snatches  odd  minutes  to  prick  off  a  few 
seedlings,  but  without  neglecting  the  more  important 
business  of  the  dairy. 

The  Manor  Farm  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  amongst 
agricultural  homesteads.  It  may  have  felt  the  strain,  but 
the  signs  have  never  become  apparent,  and  there  is  the 
old-time  air  of  prosperity  and  comfort  about  the  place. 
The  house  is  old,  rambling,  and  heavily  timbered,  and 
the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  peep  through  the  low 
windows  into  rooms  with  low  ceilings  and  mighty  time- 
blackened  beams.  From  the  back  door  one  steps  into  the 
farmyard,  where  the  buildings  form  a  square,  and  the 
picturesque  old  barn,  with  its  great  expanse  of  roof,  seems 
to  be  keeping  guardian  over  the  lesser  structures.  But 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  department,  and  turn 
through  the  little  side  door  under  an  ancient  Yew  tree 
which  leads  the  way  to  the  garden. 

What  a  charming  place  it  is !  Old  and  quaint,  like  the 
house  itself,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  personality  about 
every  plant,  flower,  and  tree.  Try  to  imagine  an  early 
summer  morning  in  the  Manor  Farm  garden,  when  the 
windows  are  thrown  open  to  admit  air,  laden  at  different 
seasons  with  the  delicious  odour  wafted  from  the  flowers 
of  the  old  Wistaria,  that  rambles  in  a  way  of  its  own  over 
the  housefront  ;  the  white  and  purple  Lilac,  that  grow  in 
the  corner ;  and  the  Laburnum,  a  little  further  down,  which 
showers  its  yellow  petals  on  the  grass  along  with  those  of 
the  sweet  Hawthorn  when  flowering  days  are  drawing  to 
a  close.  At  another  time  the  scent  is  that  of  Roses  from 
the  old  York  and  Lancaster  bushes,  Cabbage  Roses  and 
Sweet  Briars,  mingled  with  more  modern  varieties  ;  for, 
as  I  have  said,  the  farmer  has  a  weakness  for  the  Queen 
of  Flowers,  and  takes  a  wondrous  pride  in  the  plants 
budded  by  himself  on  briars  obtained  from  the  hedgerows. 
A  border  runs  round  the  garden,  with  one  on  either  side 
of  the  centre  path  ;  and  what  a  mixture  they  present,  to 
be  sure,  but  there  seems  to  be  always  plenty  of  flower. 
Snowdrops  appear  in  the  farm  garden  before  anywhere 
else' in  the  village,  followed  by  the  Yellow  Crocuses,  which 
the  “  Missus  ”  makes  such  a  trouble  over  because  the 
sparrows  play  sad  havoc  with  them.  Then  follow  the 
Lenten  Lilies,  the  Polyanthuses,  the  Wallflowers  of 
delicious  odour,  and  the  Forget-me-nots,  which  have  their 
own  place  near  to  where  the  Sweet  Violets  gi'ow. 

To  know  what  there  really  is  in  the  borders  you  must 
have  time  to  investigate  them  and  the  “  Missus  ”  for  a 


guide.  She  picks  her  way  in  and  out,  telling  the  history 
of  this  clump  of  Clove  Carnations,  that  border  of  Pinks, 
or  the  big  batch  of  purple  Irises  further  on.  She  has 
quaint,  homely  names  for  many  of  her  favourites,  such  as 
her  grandmother  used  in  her  day,  and  wishes  for  nothing 
better.  The  “  Old  Man  ”  bush  near  the  door  has  a  scent  of 
its  own,  and  the  clurnp  of  Lavender  is  tended  carefully  for 
household  purposes.  Sweet,  indeed,  is  the  smell  of  the 
Sweet  Williams  in  the  garden,  and  bright  the  colour  of  the 
Canterbury  Bells.  Larkspurs,  Phloxes,  Day  Lilies,  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  seem  to  join  hands 
in  providing  a  succession  of  bloom,  and  when  they  are  all 
over  the  Christmas  Rose  clump,  which  is  given  the 
privilege  of  a  handlight  in  winter,  has  its  turn.  Every 
summer  sees  a  blaze  of  gaudy  Sunflowers  in  one  corner ; 
but  they  are  grown  with  a  purpose,  for  the  chickens  in  the 
yard  appreciate  the  oily  seeds. 

The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  jumbled  up  in  a 
mixed  medley  way  amongst  the  flowers,  are  ancient,  and 
not  particularly  attractive,  but  they  always  bear ;  and  the 
Elderberry  bush,  which  few  people  would  tolerate  in  a, 
garden,  provides  material  for  the  annual  brewing  of  wine. 
The  espalier  Apple  trees  alongside  the  centre  walk,  the 
Apricot  on  the  house  front,  the  Jargonelle  Pear  which 
covers  the  stable  end,  and  the  big  Blenheim  Orange  which 
stands  in  the  garden,  are  evidence  of  the  fruit-growing 
tastes  of  some  former  tenant,  and  if  more  is  wanted  it  can 
be  found  in  the  aged,  but  still  profitable,  trees  in  the 
orchard  behind  the  house.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
flower  borders  have  wandered  on  to  the  parts  intended  for 
vegetables,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  defining  line  between 
them ;  but  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  garden,  this 
mixture  of  the  ornamental  and  the  useful.  Never  was 
there  such  a  south  border  as  that  in  farm  garden  for  early 
Potatoes,  according  to  our  friend’s  statement,  and  it  is  a 
proud  boast  of  his  that  he  cuts  Asparagus  from  his  forty 
years  old  bed  a  week  earlier  than  the  gardener  up  at  the 
Hall.  The  Rhubarb  is  a  mighty  clump,  and  provides 
material  for  tarts  till  the  green  Gooseberries  come  along, 
and  then  its  sticks  are  utilised  for  wine.  The  “  Missus,”’ 
by  the  way,  is  famous  for  this  beverage,  though  she  never 
touches  it  herself,  and  her  husband  jokingly  remarks  that 
she  would  make  wine  of  the  paving  stones  if  she  could  get 
nothing  else.  But  the  garden  does  not  supply  all  the 
material,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  little  lawn  is  strewn 
with  Cowslip  and  Dandelion  flowers  drying  for  the  purpose 
indicated. 

Have  I  yet  desci'ibed  this  simple,  dear  old  garden 
fully  ?  I  am  afraid  not  ;  but  I  must  stop  now,  for  my  space 
is  filled.  At  times  the  farmer  talks  of  retiring,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  getting  past  it.  His  neighbours  hope  he 
won’t  for  many  reasons.  But  when  the  time  does  come 
I  trust  that  his  successor  will  be  something  of  a  gardener 
as  well  as  farmer.  I  fancy  the  “  Missus  ”  hopes  so  too.. — 
A  British  Rustic. 


Figs  Under  Glass. 

The  fruits  of  the  very  early  varieties,  Early  Violet  and  St.. 
John’s  or  Pingo  de  Mel,  are  now  showing  signs  of  ripening; 
syringing  must  cease,  or  the  fruit  is  liable  to  decay  at  the  “  eye,” 
being  attacked  by  a  fungus,  Glceosporium  Iseticolor,  and  a 
lessened  supply  of  water  given,  or  the  fruit  will  be  indifferent  in 
flavour.  A  circulation  of  warm  air  is  necessary  for  securing, 
highly  flavoured  Figs.  The  temperature  should  be  GOdeg  to  65deg 
at  night,  70deg  to  75deg  bv  day,  with  SOdeg  to  85deg  from  sun, 
advancing  to  90deg  or  more  after  closing,  admitting  air  or 
increasing  it  from  75deg,  closing  at  SOdeg  to  85deg.  Trees- 
swelling  their  fruit,  such  as  White  Marseilles  and  Brown  Turkey, 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water  and  top-dressings  of  rich  com¬ 
post,  continuing  to  syringe  until  the  fruit  shows  signs  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  Planted  out  trees  started  early  in  the  year  should  have  the 
superfluous  growth  removed  at  an  early  stage,  stopping  a  fair 
amount  of  shoots  at  the  fifth  leaf  to  form  spurs ;  but  avoid  over¬ 
crowding  and  attend  to  tying  in  the  shoots,  allowing  space  for 
growth.  Surface  roots  should  be  encouraged  by  a  mulching  of 
lumpy  manure,  which  will  prove  beneficial  if  kept  moist,  both 
by  attracting  the  roots  to  the  surface  and  affording  nourishment. 
Liberal  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  will  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  fruit  in  swelling  satisfactorily.  The  temperature 
should  be  increased  to  GOdeg  to  GSdeg  at  night,  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  from  75deg  to  85deg  with  sun  heat.  Syringe  the  trees  freely 
on  fine  days,  so  as  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  but  avoid  keeping 
the  foliage  wet  late  in  the  day. — Grower. 
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The  forefjoiiig  practices  were  in  vogue  during  tlie  early  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Victorian  era  ;  but  I  liave  an  idea  that  if  not  wasps’ 
nests,  th('  rest  of  tlie"  varmint  ”  subsidy  had  for  some  years 
past  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  tiian  in  the  observance. 
— W.  G. 


The  Bothy. 


Coronation  Tree  Planting. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  great  probability  that  a  large  number 
of  U’ees  are  likely  to  be  planted  as  mementoes  of  the  coronation 
i  ftchiard  ^  II.,  I  might  suggest  that,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  trees  dying  by  being  planted  at  such  an  unsuitable  time  of  the 
year,  that  all  those  who  intend  to  adopt  this  mode  of  com¬ 
memoration  should,  before  it  is  too  late,  secure  trees  that  have 
been  transplanted,  and  have  them  properly  prepared  and  put 
into  suitable  boxes  or  tubs  in  a  compost  that  would 
ensure  a  large  amount  of  fibrous  root  to  be  made 
before  June,  and  by  this  means  and  careful  planting,  the  great 
disappointment  by  the  death  of  the  trees  would  be  avoided. 
VVell  shaped  trees  should  be  selected  at  once.  Standard  trees 
with  stems  10ft  to  12ft,  with  good  heads.  Coniferae  and  ever¬ 
green  .shrub, s,  3ft  to  5ft,  of  not  too  old  a  growth.  Trees  of  these 
dimensions  would  be  easy  to  handle,  and  would  probably  do 
better  than  larger  specimens.  The  most  .suitable  style  of  box 
would  be  one  with  all  the  sides  to  remove.  The,se  could  be 
easily  made  by  running  an  iron  rod  through  eyes  and  a  nut  on 
the  top  to  keep  the  box  together.  When  planting  remove  the 
nut.s  and  lift'  away  the  sides.  The  tree  could  then  be  carefully 
removed  into  its  permanent  position.— H.  Havelock,  Meric  Moor 
Nurseries,  Downfield,  near  Dundee. 


Early  Wasps. 

Dining  the  comparatively  abnormal,  warm,  spring-like 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  of  March  several 
queen  wasps  were  caught  in  a  large  garden  near  here.  Two  of 
them  were  flying  inside  a  disused  old  greenhouse,  and  another  was 
captured  amongst  the  plants  upon  a  grave  in  the  churchyard  near 
the  latter,  contiguous  to  the  garden  in  question,  thus  reducing  a 
corresponding  number  of  the  forthcoming  season’s  nests.  Last 
autumn  there  was  an  unusually  small  number  of  wasps,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  queens,  occa.sioned  by  the  effects  of  the 
prevailing  late  cold  and  wet  spring  weather  which  characterised 
that  sea.son  of  the  year.  It  may  be  opportune  to  remark  that 
in  some  large  garden  e,stablishment,s  it  is  the  cu,stom  to  offer  a 
premium  for  the  destruction  of  wasps  caught  before  the  first 
day  of  May  at  one  penny  per  head,  and  .sixpence  for  every  nest 
destroyed  throughout  the  .summer  and  autumn  within  the  radiiis 
of  a  mile  or  two.  An  inducement  was  also  offered  for  the  finding 
of  the  ne.sts  in  the  shape  of  threepence  each,  and  the  deponent 
himself,  when  a  youth,  considerably  augmented  his  private 
exchequer  in  the  exercise  of  both  accomplishments,  and  has  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  enjoyable  preparations  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  nests,  commencing  with  the  making  of  “touch 
paper” — i.e.,  brown  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  .saltpetre 
and  water,  and  when  dry  used  ^or  encasing  the  “  fizz-balls  ”  of 
moistened  gunpowder  and  briimstone  for  stupefying  or  killing 
outright  tile  wasps  in  their  ne.st.s,  the  modus  operandi  simply 
being  first  of  all  to  kill  the  “  ivatchers  ”  at  the  orifice  leading 
to  the  nest,  ignite  one  end  of  the  cartridge,  insert  it  somewhat 
loo.sely  in  the  hole  so  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  air  for  combu.stion, 
then  quickly  cover  with  a  clod  of  turf  so  as  to  retain  the  smoke 
so  soon  as  the  more  or  le.ss  prolonged  explo.sion  took  place,  when 
the  beleaguered  army  with  their  poisonous  weapons  would 
quickly  be  placed  hors  de  combat  until  the  besiegers  finally  cap¬ 
tured  the  stronghold  by  digging  it  out  of  the  ground  and  smash¬ 
ing  it  up  in  situ  ;  and  if  water  was  at  hand  a  canful  mixed  with 
the  comb  and  earth  rendered  this  the  more  complete. 

There  were,  however,  more  than  one  means  of  de.stroying  the 
nests,  and  one  of  the  least  laborious  and  quickly  clone  was  to 
pour  about  a  pint  of  gas  tar  in  the  entrance  hole,  or  a  little 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  either  of  which  would  also  kill  any 
vagrant  wasps  that  may  have  returned  home  the  next  day  after 
staying  ciut  the  previous  night ;  another  u.seful  insecticide  was 
the  pouring  of,  .say,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine 
in  the  hole  and  plugging  it  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  there  to 
remain  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  “  mak  siccar  ”  of  the  death  of 
the  whole  brood  by  stifling  it  en  bloc.  Occasionally  a  comb  was 
taken  home  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  larvae  for  fi.shing  baits 
or  for  the  delectation  of  the  domestic  fowls  and  ducks,  who 
quickly  “  gastronomised  ”  the  .succulent  “  tit-bits.” 

Apropos  of  the  “capitation  fees”  paid  for  the  destruction  of 
wasps  and  hornets,  a  similar  inducement  was  also  held  out  for  the 
destruction  of  other  “  varmint,”  such  as  rats,  mice,  house- 
sparrows,  tom-tits  (the  smaller  and  larger  titmouse),  bullfinches, 
or  other  garden  pests  of  the  nature  indicated. 


Havi  ng  once  .stated  my  views  on  the  bothy  in  one  of  the  other 
gardening  pajier.s  1  thought  of  leaving  it  alone  in  the  Journal  for 
some  of  the  other  young  gardeners  to  take  np,  but  few  seem  to 
resiiond  to  it.  I  am  certain  there  are  plenty  of  young  gardeners 
at  the  pre.sent  time  full  of  griei  ances  with  regard  to  the  bothy. 
Now  is  your  chance — with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor — 
to  thre.sh  out  these  bothy  troubles.  This  is  why  I  take  up  my 
pen  again.  It  is  true  I  have  .said  Good-bye  to  bothy  life, 
but  for  all  that  there  is  nothing  to  stop  me  iienning  a  few  words, 
having  .spent  some  years  in  bothies — some  good,  some  bad.  In 
.some  gardens  the  word  bothy  can  hardly  be  termed  a  house  built 
in  the  garden  for  under  gardeners  to  live  i;n,  but  a  kind  of  shed 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  more  fit  for  a.  store-room  or  tool  shed 
than  a  bothy.  With  some  cases  it  may  be  the  gardener’s  fault 
in  not  bringing  the  facts  of  the  bothy  to  his  employer’s  notice. 
Then,  again,  it  may  be  that  some  employer  takes  little  or  no 
intere.st  in  his  gardeners  or  gardens  :  cares  more,  perhaps,  for 
his  horses’  and  dogs’  welfare  than  for  the  young  gardeners’  com¬ 
fort.  But  with  the  present  discussion  going  on  in,  the  gardening 
papers  at  the  pre.sent  time  on  the  bothy,  I  fancy  it  is  going  to 
stir  np  some  of  the  owners  and  gardeners  in  charge,  not  before 
it  is  needed.  Of  conr.se,  .some  of  our  old  gardeners  will  soon  tell 
us  they  have  been  through  these  bothies  :  but  there  is  no  reason 
if  they  did  why  others  should ;  and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  for 
one  and  all  to  be.stir  themselves.  Can  we  expect  anything  else 
but  a  scarcity  of  good  journeymen  when  they  know  what  places 
there  are  in  some  gardens  to  live  in.P  There  is  always  plenty  of 
journeymen  in  want  of  situations,  but  the  one  continual  cry  of 
liead  gardeners  is  that  they  can’t  get  good  men  at  the  present 
time.  Why  is  this.^  Because  there  is  plenty  of  other  work  for 
young  and  intelligent  men  with  better  wages  and  less  hours  than 
gardening.  So  can  anyone  blame  young  men  for  not  remaining 
in  the  garden  ? 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  bothy  question.  Having 
touched  on  the  bad  ones,  we  mu.st  now  go  to  the  good  ones,  which 
are  to  be  found  fitted  with  every  convenience  a  young  gardener 
may  wish  for.  Generally  speaking,  do  young  men  having  a  com¬ 
fortable  bothy,  with  reading-room,  Ac.,  make  the  best  use  of 
them  ?  In  some  they  may,  and  in  others,  I  am  sorry  to  .say, 
they  don’t.  So  very  often  the  men  are  to  blame  themselves.  If 
they  have  a  good  bothy,  and  every  encouragement  given  them  to 
study,  it  is  their  place  to  show  that  such  kindness  is  appi'eciated, 
and  take  an  interest  in  keeping  everything  in  order.  Having 
received  an  invitation  to  look  round  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  last  week,  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  siDent  a  very 
enjoyable  afternoon  in  looking  round  those  noted  gardens  and 
grounds  with  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  the  well-known  gardener  there, 
after  which  Mr.  T.  Powell,  the  energetic  foreman  at  Park  Place, 
took  me  in  liand,  and  showed  me  the  bothy  and  the  new  room 
recently  ei’ected  for  holding  mutual  meetings  in.  Everything 
a  young  man  might  wish  for  is  to  be  found  in  this  room.  At  one 
end  is  a  large  library  of  the  best  works  on  horticulture;  on  a  large 
table  near  are  all  the  leading  weekly  papers ;  then  there  are 
writing  desks  for  them  to  use.  I  may  .say  mutual  meetings  are 
held  during  the  winter  months  on  various  and  useful  subjects. 
I  noted  papers  had  been  given  this  winter  on  “  Stamps  and 
Stamp  Cbllecting ;  ”  “Culture  of  Chrysanthemums;”  “Vine 
Culture  in  Private  Places  ;  ”  “  Primulas  :  ”  “  Bouquets  ;  ”  “  Bees 
and  their  Work;”  “The  Light  and  Heat  on  Plants;”  “Some 
Fragrant  Flowers ;  ”  short  papers  on  various  subjects,  and 
“  Spring  Tints  ”  (.hy  Mr.  Stanton).  A  cricket  and  football  club 
is  formed  on  the  estate.  So  what  else  would  a  young  man  wish 
for?  Many  will  say  we  cannot  do  and  have  .such  things  as  Park 
Place,  but  where  there  are  several  bothies  in  a  di.strict  there 
should  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  young  men  uniting  and  forming 
tliese  clubs,  &c. — J.  Botley. 


Flower  Shows. 

The  average  show  report  (if  published)  would  read  “  though  a 
nice  show  was  got  together,  the  attendance  was  not  large,  and 
the  committee  have  to  face  a  considera.ble  pecuniary  deficit.” 
Are  there  more  than  ten  shows  in  all  Britain,  asks  the  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Advertiser,”  where  the  committee  is  not  obliged  to  go 
around  with  the  hat  either  before  or  after?  Shrewsbury,  York, 
Wolverhampton  and  one  or  two  more,  by  catering  to  the  public 
taste  for  other  than  horticultural  entertainment,  and  thus  making 
their  shows  the  fete-day  of  the  district,  have  succeeded  in  be¬ 
coming  immensely  popular;  but  the  ordinary  secretary’s  job  is  a 
heart-breaking  one. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines— Earliest  Forced  Houses. 

The  very  early  vai’ieties,  such  as  Alexander,  \\aterloo,  Early 
Beatrice,  and  Early  Louise,  vill  soon  give  indications  of  ripening, 
when  syringing  must  cease,  and  the  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit 
be  drawn  aside,  raising  the  fruit,  if  necessary,  on  laths  placed 
across  the  wires  of  the  trellis,  so  that  its  apex  will  be  directly 
to  the  liglit.  Do  not  hurry  such  varieties  as  Hale’s  Early,  Stir¬ 
ling,  Royal  George,  and  Dymond  Peaches,  or  Early  Rivers,  Lord 
Napier,  and  Elruge  Nectarines  during' the  stoning  process,  hut 
continue  the  temperature  at  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day  with  sun  heat,  and  about  65deg  in  the  daytime  in 
dull  weather,  avoiding  sudden  fluctuations  and  depressions.  Tie 
the  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance,  and  regulate  the  shoots 
for  future  bearing,  so  as  not  to  have  them  too  crowded,  as  by 
giving  the  shoots  ample  room  the  fruit  is  better  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  the  wood 'for  another  year  is  stouter  and 
better  ripened.  Shoots  disposed  to  grow  more  than  14in  may 
have  the  points  pinched  off,  but  extensions  should  be  trained 
to  their  full  length.  When  the  stoning  is  over,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  testing  a  few  fruits  with  a  knife,  the  crop  will 
require  regulating  for  the  final  swelling.  Very  vigorous  trees 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot 
of  trellis,  whilfe  weakly  trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  so 
many.  Snpply  weakly  trees  with  liquid  manure,  the  inside  border 
in  any  case  being  kept  properly  watered,  mulching  the  surface 
with  a  little  Avell  decayed  manure.  This  Avill  secure  uniform 
moisture,  and  favour  the  surface  roots. 

Trees  Started  at  the  New  Year. 

The  fruit  should  be  thinned  to  a  few  more  than  is  required  for 
the  crop.  Avoid  sudden  checks  by  judicious  ventilation,  cold 
air  in  the  daytime  and  a  high  temperature  at  night  proving 
fatal  to  the  fruit  stoning.  A  night  temperature  of  60deg  to 
65deg,  and  55deg  on  cpld  nights,  and  6ddeg  by  day  in  dull 
weather,  with  70deg  to  75deg  from  sun  heat  is  quite  sufficient. 

Trees  Started  Early  in  February. 

Syringe  the  trees  occasionally  in  dull  weather,  and  twice 
daily  in  bright;  but  avoid  heavy  syringings,  especially  late  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  water  remaining  long  on  the  leaves  interferes 
with  their  elaborating  functions,  and  may  destroy  the  tispes. 
Allow  a  temperature  of  65deg  to  60deg  in  mild  weather  at  night, 
ventilating  from  65deg,  permitting  an  advance  to  70deg  or  7odeg 
from  sun  heat,  but  with  full  ventilation.  Attend  to  disbudding, 
and  follow  it  up  day  by  day  until  only  the  shoots  required  for 
future  bearing  or  the  extension  of  the  trees  are  retained.  A 
shoot  may  be  left  at  the  base  of  those  now  bearing,  and  another 
on  a  level  with  or  above  the  fruit.  If  the  latter  is  not  required 
for  extension  it  should  be  stopped  at  a  few  joints  of  growth.  In 
the  case  of  trees  not.  full  grown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
shoots  about  Ifiin  distance  apart,  calculating  from  the  base  of  the 
last  year’s  growth,  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of  next  year,  the 
terminals  being  trained  in  their  full  length  as  .space  permits. 
Avoid  crowding  the  growths,  as  they  become  weak  and  unfruitful. 
Commence  thinning  the  frnit  when  they  start  swelling,  removing 
the  .smallest  first  and  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis, 
beginning  with  the  weakest  part  of  the  trees,  thinning  propor¬ 
tionately  more  than  on  stronger  wood,  which,  from  carrying  more 
fruit,  will  tend  to  equalise  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  Laying  in  the 
shoots  requires  to  be  done  early  and  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bring 
down  the  shoots  too  sharply,  yet  it  is  necessary  for  giving  the 
right  direction  to  the  growths,  and  in  securing  the  gi’owths  to 
the  trellis  space  must  be  left  for  their  swelling. 

Trees  Started  in  March. 

While  the  trees  are  in  blossom  it  is  well  not  to  syringe  them ; 
but  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  secui-ed  by 
damping  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon.  Prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  by  providing  a  little  air 
constantly  through  the  top  ventilators.  Maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  SOdeg,  falling  5deg  or  more  through  the  night  in 
severe  weather ;  SOdeg  to  56deg  by  day,  and  65deg  from  sun  heat. 

Latest  Houses. 

The  blossoms  being  abundant,  remove  those  on  the  under  side 
of  the  shoots.  Shake  the  trees  daily  fi’oni  the  first  pollen 
ripening  until  the  last  of  the  blossoms  requires  attention,  selecting 
the  early  part  of  fine  days  when  artificial  impregnation  is  resorted 
to,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dust  every  blossom  when  the  pollen 
is  ripe  with  a  cameTs-hair  brush,  a  feather,  rabbit’s  tail  mounted 
on  a  stick,  or  a  small  plume  of  Pampas  Grass.  Any  trees  deficient 
of  pollen  should  have  it  taken  from  those  affording  some  plenti¬ 
fully,  such  as  the  small-flowered  vai’ieties.  Royal  George  Peach 
and  Elruge  Nectarine.  Maintain  the  temperature  at  40deg  to 
45deg  at  night,  50deg  to  5.5deg  by  day,  in  all  cases  accompanied 
by  slight  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  wHch  must  be 
increased  when  the  temperature  roaches  .lOdeg,  and  having  it  full 
at  Godeg. 


Unheated  Houses. 

The  trees  are  coming  into  blossom.  Ventilate  the  house  at 
50deg,  and  do  not  permit  an  advance  above  65deg  without  full 
ventilation  top  and  bottom,  and  close  the  house  at  50deg  in  mild 
weather;  but  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost  at  night  close  at 
65deg,  leaving  a  little  air  to  allow  of  moisture  escaping.  In 
mild  weather  leave  the  ventilators  open  constantly  when  the 
temperature  exceeds  50deg.  Remove  the  blossoms  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shoots  where  there  is  a  superabundance.— G.  A. 

Melons:  Earliest  Plants. 

The  first  Melons,  those  raised  from  seed  early  in  the  year  and 
planting  out  early  in  Eebruai’y,  are  setting  fruit  on  the  first 
laterals.  A  rather  drier  atmosphere,  and  no  more  water  than  to 
prevent  nagging,  with  an  increase  of  temperature  of  about  5deg, 
and  a  circulation  of  warm  air,  are  desirable  during  the  setting 
period.  The  flowers  should  be  fertilised  every  day  when  fully 
expanded,  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit.  When  the  fruits  are  set,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  Walnut,  give  the  bed  a  thorough  watering,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  add  soil  to  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks,  pressing  it 
firmly,  and  again  supply  water.  Both  the  soil  and  water  should 
be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  Stop  the  subsequent 
growths  toi  one  or  two  joints,  and  prevent  overcrowding  by 
rubbing  off  shoots  from  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  foliage  to 
have  full  exposure  to  light.  If  the  bottom  heat  be  increased  5deg, 
or  to  85deg,  it  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Do  not  over¬ 
crop  the  plants,  but  leave  the  fruit  proportionate  to  their  vigour, 
two  on  weakly,  three  or  four  on  vigorous,  and  very  strong  plants 
may  carry  six  fruits.  The  night  temperature  may  be  65deg  to 
70deg,  75  deg  by  day,  ventilating  from  that  point,  increasing  to 
85deg  or  90deg,  do, sing  at  85deg,  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to 
90deg,  95deg,  or  lOOdeg.  Damp  the  house  in  the  morning,  syringe 
moderately  by  or  before  three  o’clock  on  bright  warm  afternoons, 
damping  available  surfaces  in  the  evening  with  liquid  manure. 
Plants  in  narrow  beds  will  require  plenty  of  liquid  nourishment, 
always  in  advance  of  the  mean  temperature  of -the  house,  and  top- 
dressings  of  rich  material. 

Successional  Plants. 

Train  the  growths  regularly,  remove  every  alternate  lateral, 
rubbing  them  off  directly  they  are  perceived,  the  remainder  being 
trained  tO'  the  right  anci  left  of  the  stems.  Pinch  out  the  points 
of  the  shoots  of  p|rimai'y  growth  after  they  have  extended  two- 
thirds  of  the  required  distance.  Increase  the  supply  of  moisture 
both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  days  lengthen. 
Pot  off  seedlings,  shift  into  larger  pots,  and  plant  out  as  required. 
Sow  more  seeds,  tO'  afford  plants  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
individual  establishments.  In  pits  and  frames  a  bottom  heat  of 
80deg  should  be  secured  to  plants  that  are  growing  freely,  renew¬ 
ing  the  linings  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  requisite 
heat.  In  newly  made  beds  the  bottom  heat  should  be  about 
90deg.— G.  R. 

Cucumbers:  In  Houses. 

Shade  will  be  neces,sary  from  bright  sun,  but  it  should  only 
be  used  for  a  few  hours  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  only 
sufficient  to  prevent  flagging.  Assist  plants  in  fnll  bearing  v  itli 
frequent  applications  of  weak  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  add  fresh, 
warmed  soil  to  the  beds  occasionally.  Plants  in  bearing  for  any 
great  length  of  time  should  have  the  old  exhausted  soil  removed 
with  a  small  fork,  not  injui'ing  the  roots,’  adding  fresh  lumpy 
compost  previously  warmed.  Thin  out  the  exhausted  growths, 
and  encourage  fresh  bearing  shoots.  Expel  worms  with  lime  or 
soot-water,  a  peck  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  stirred  well,  letting 
it  stand  forty-eight  hours,  then  watering  with  the  clear  liquid. 
Subdue  canker  at  the  collar  and  in  the  old  grow'ths,  by  nibbing 
quicklime  into  the  affected  parts.  Damp  the  floor  in  the  mormng 
between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  syringing  the  foliage  gently  on 
warm  afternoons,  and  keep  liquid  manure  in  the  evaporation 
troughs,  xittend  to  stopping,  thinning,  and  training  at  least  once 
a  week.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65deg,  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day,  80deg  to  90deg  with  sun,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to 
maintain  the  latter  temperature,  or  even  rising  to  lOOdeg,  with 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Ventilate  moderately  and 
early,  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  also  currents  of 
cold  air,  which  cripple  the  foliage  and  cause  the  young  fruit  to 
become  deformed,  and  to  swell  irregularly.  Where  straight  fruit 
is  required  glasses  should  be  employed. 

Pits  and  Frames. 

The  requisite  heat  should  be  maintained  by  renewing  the 
linings.  Train  the  growths  rather  thinly,  pegging  them  down  as 
required,  and  stop  one  joint  beyond  the  show  for  fruit,  or  the 
leading  growths  about  1ft  from  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Add  fresh, 
warmed  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  extend.  Be 
moderate  in  the  application  of  water,  as  the  nights  are  as  yet 
cold,  and  employ  thick  night  coverings.  Admit  a  little  air  early, 
so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon 
it.  The  heat  through  the  day  may  range  from  80deg  to  90deg 
\rith  sun.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  no  harm  accruing  if  tbe 
temperature  rises  to  90dog,  or  even  lOOdeg,  provided  there  is  no 
rank  steam.  If  there  is  danger  from  it,  admit  a  little  air  con¬ 
stantly,  a  small  opening  being  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  escape,  as 
it  is  veiy  light. — A.  G, 
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Self  Education  for  Young  Gardeners. 


Notes  on  this  subject  appear  from  time  to  time,  which  are 
a  good  sign,  as  they  shov/  that  some  interest  is  taken  in  the 
matter,  but  I  fear  young  gardeners  as  a  class  devote  far  too 
little  time  to  improving  their  minds,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
many  fail  to  succeed  at  a  later  period,  and  have  tO' give  up  private 
gardening  and  take  to  other  pursuits.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  this  apathy ;  one  has  quite  recently  been  noticed  in  a  public 
speech  by  the  headmaster  of  one  of  our  largest  schools,  wherein 
he  says:  “  The  English- — or  a  great  portion  of  them — do  not  love 
learning  at  all,  and  will  neither  learn  nor  teach  themselves.” 
Those  are  strong  words,  but  1  am  certain  there  is  much  truth  in 
them.  Another  reason,  and  a  growing  one  I  fear,  is  “  love  of 
sport  and  play ;  ”  and  again  a  certain  number  do  not  realise  the 
importance  of  study,  and  think  they  can  learn  gardening  as  a 
bricklayer  learns  to  lay  bricks;  and  a  few  have  no  love  for  the 
work.  The  last  may  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  consider  that  the  young  gardeners 
of  to-day  are  worse  than  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  I  can  count 
thirty-six  companions  wdth  whom  I  lived  in  five  different  bothies  ; 
only  three  of  them  could  fairly  be  called  readers  of  gardening 
books ;  one  of  these  has  for  many  years  held  one  of  the  best 
l^ead  gardener’s  situations  in  this  country;  another  went  to 
California,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  large  salary  as  head 
gardener,  and  in  which  he  still  continues;  the  third  has  done 
remarkably  well  in  the  horticultural  trade;  the  others,  where  are 
they.^  And  echo  answers  ‘“where.”  Some  are  still  struggling 
on  at  gardening  as  best  they  cau.  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
realise  now  that  it  is  too  late  :  tliat  they  ought  to  have  pushed 
on  more  when  they  were  young.  Three  successes  out  of  thirty- 
six  are  a  very  poor  average — only  about  9  per  cent.  Considering 
the  gardens  they  were  working  in  the  results  ought  to  have  been 
much  better. 

The  question  arises  here  why  did  so  many  fail  ?  and  in  most  of 
the  cases  it  may  be  answered  b\  want  of  application”  and  “  want 
of  self-control.”  It  was  not  want  of  ability,  or  pf  the  means  to  learn, 
but,  in  the  words  of  the  headmaster  quoted  above,  “  they  did  not 
love  learnifig,”  and  wasted  the  precious  moments  known  as  ‘‘  spare 
time.”  These  are  moments  that  never  return,  they  should  be 
utilised  as  they  come.  I  do  not  wish  to'  say  anything  against 
healthy  and  harmless  recreation,  when  it  is  taken  in  moderation; 
but  my  experience  tells  me  that  vei'j'  few  are  able  to  exercise 
moderation  in  the  hours  of  play.  Those  who  cannot  take  an 
hour  at  a  game,  and  then  leave  it  and  go  on  with  their  study, 
ought  to  leave  play  alone  entirely,  and  get  a  change  by  taking  u 
walk  for  botanising ;  studying  the  growth  and  measurement  of 
trees;  studying  insects,  particularly  those  injurious  or  helpful  to 
the  horticulturist  and  farmer :  and  in  the  winter  evenings  could 
mount  their  specimens,  and  read , up  books  in  connection  with  the 
subjects.  Another  great  thing  is  art  in  connection  with  gardens, 
both  in  the  formation  of  picturesque  effects  in  landscape  Avork, 
and  in  the  grouping  of  plants  and  colours.  Photography  is  a 
great  aid  in  this  study,  and  is  now  Avitbin  the  reach  of  many 
young  gardeners.  Apparatus  can  be  purcha.sed  secondhand  very 
cheaply.  The  size  knoAvn  as  half-plate  is  best ;  a  camera  to-  fix 
up  on  legs  is  preferable  to  a  hand  camera  ;  the  lenses  are  the  chief 
portion  to  be  careful  in  choosing,  and  it  is  AAmll  to  get  someone' 
Avho  understands  them  to  advise  in  the  purcha.se.  Platinotype 
printing  is  the  easiest,  quicke.st,  and  most  permanent.  The 
handbook  published  by  the  Ilford  Co.,  at  Is.,  gives  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions  for  beginners,  but  the  Avhole  of  the  apparatus 
recommended  there  is  not  necessary  at  the  commencement. 

The  above  are  all  useful  subjects  which  may  be  classed  as 
recreations  in  the  place  of  more  exciting  plea.sures,  but  things 
more  substantial  must  receiA'c  some  attention  also  if  the  young 
gardener  is  to  attain  to  a  good  position  in  his  profession.  Many 
ladies  ai’e  noAV  taking  up  gardening  as  a  pastime,  and  soon  learn 
a  little  about  it,  especially  the  names  of  plants,  and  a  feAv 'items 
connected  Avith  the  cultivation  of  some  of  them.  And  every 
young  gardener  of  to-day,  if  he  AAushes  to  succeed  as  uead 
gardener  eventually,  ought  to  study  his  Avork  diligently,  in 
order  to  know  more  about  it  than  those  Avho  are  to  be  his 
employers  by-and-by.  Supposing  he  has  .succeeded  well  at 
school,  he  should  endeaAmur  to  improve  all  he  has  acquired  there 
as  soon  as  he  commences  Avork,  and  go  on  to  attain  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  botany  both  structural  and  in  regard  to  classifying  and 
naming  plants;  chemistry  in  regard  to  plant  life,  manure,  and 
soils;  geometry  and  mensuration,  for  draAAung  plans  of  floAver  and 
kitchen  gardens,  and  laying  out  new  gardens,  walks,  and  flower 
beds.  A  knoAvledge  of  agriculture  and  farming  is  often  very  use¬ 
ful  in  after  life.  A  gardener  in  a  country  district  cannot  knoAV 
too  much  about  the  science  connected  with  country  pursuits ; 
knowledge  alAA-ays  proves  to  be  power,  and  a  gardener  w'ith  a 
wide  knoAvledge  often  rises  eventually  to  a  better  position. 

The  above  are  subjects  of  which  a  young  man  may  easily 
obtain  a  good  knowledge  by  systematic  studying  of  good  books. 


Fortunately,  there  are  plenty  of  these  at  a  reasonable  price.  A 
start  may  be  made  with  “  Structural  Botany  ”  (floAvering  plants), 
by  D.  H.  Scott,  3s.  6d. ;  “  Primer  of  Horticulture,”  by  J.  right, 
Is.;  “Practical  Geometry,”  by  T.  Tate”  (Longmans),  Is;  “The 
Chemistry  of  the  Farm,”  by  R.  Warrington,  3s.  6d.  ;  “  Bentham’s 
British  Flora,”  12s.  These  can  be  added  to  as  occasion  requires. 
One,  or  at  most  tAvo,  subjects  are  plenty  to  study  at  the  same 
period.  Tavo  books  that  are  invaluable  to  young  gardeners  are 
“  Nicholson’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  and  the  neAV  edition  of 
“Thomson’s  Gardeners’  Assistant.”  Both  of  these  are  someAA’hat 
expensive.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examinations  noAV 
offer  a  good  test  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  and 
every  young  gardener  should  enter,  and  persevere  in  his  .studies 
until  he  passes  both  sections.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  London 
for  the  examinations.  Papers  Avill  be  forwarded  to  any 
responsible  person  Avho  has  a  knoAA-ledge  of  conducting  examina¬ 
tions  ;  for  instance,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  or  members  of  a 
technical  education  committee.  Practice  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  study,  or  the  knowledge  acquired  will  too  often  be  forgotten 
afterwards.  A  young  man  in  a  good  private  garden  is  in  a  far 
better  position  for  learning  his  profession — if  he  studies  it 
thoi’oughly — than  he  Avould  be-  in  any  horticultural  school  or 
college.  One  good  mentioned  by  Mr.  Russell,  also  on  p.  39, 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  contains  rules  for  all  emergencies 
that  may  arise,  and  I  can  safely  assert  that  he  aa’Iio  stuuies  the 
Bihle,  apd  lives  by  its  laws,  is  not  likely  to-  fail  when  difficulties 
cross  his  path,  and  when  the  end  comes  Avill  have  the  .satisfaction 
of  knoAving  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  to  everybody  ; 
while  he  Avho  neglects  this  book  is  almost  sure  to  fail  in  some  Avay, 
sooner  or  later. — W.  H.  Diveiis,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

- - 

The  Late  Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Those  old  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Avho 
have  during  the  last  generation  taken  an  actiAm  interest  in  its 
proceedings  Avill  regret  to  hear  of  the  decea,se  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
of  Weybridge.  Owing  to  groAving  age  and  increasing  infirmity, 
his  tall  and  commanding  figure  has  of  recent  years  been  less 
conspicuous  by  its  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but 
in  the  old  days  at  South  Kensington  such  absence  Avould  haA'e 
excited  general  remai’k.  To  many  of  the  younger  generation  it 
may  be  neAvs  to  hear  that  Air.  George  Ferguson  Wilson  was  the 
discoverer  of  that  invaluable  domestic  and  medical  prophylactic — 
gljmerme.  At  all  events,  if  not  the  actual  discoverer,  he  AA'as  the 
inventor  of  the  process  by  which  glycerine  could  be  economically 
distilled  from  the  refuse  of  candle  factories.  His  experiments  by 
means  of  currents  of  suiAerheated  steam  Avere  conducted  at  the 
Avorks  of  Price  and  Co.,  conspicuous  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
at  WandsAVorth,  and  the  destinies  of  Avhich  he  for  many  years 
helped  to  direct.  For  this  precious  contribution  to  human  know¬ 
ledge  Mr.  Wilson  AA'as  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1855, 
before  which  body  he  read  a  paper  describing  his  discovery  of  the 
process.  In  the  same  year  he  addressed  the  British  Association, 
at  Glasgow,  upon  the  same  subject,  AA'hen  he  prophesied  the 
utility  and  popularity  of  the  neAv  product.  From  this  time 
honours  continued  to  accumulate  upon  him.  He  became  a  FelloAv 
of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1855,  and  later  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  Council  of  aa'IucIi  he  sat  for  eight  years.  In  1875  the 
Linnman  Society  claimed  him  for  its  oaa  ii,  AA'hile  during  most  of 
the  last  forty  years  ho  Avas  prominent  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  occupying  in  succession  the 
positions  of  treasurer  of  the  Expense  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Fruit  Committee,  then  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  member  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  until  his  '  decease.  His  deA'otion  to 
horticulture  Avas  unbounded,  and  by  his  death  the  cause  loses 
not  merely  an  eminent  personality,  but  a  warm  and  enthusiastic 
patron.  The  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  culture  of  Liliums 
met  Avith  the  reward  so  gratifying  to  the  specialist  in  the  form 
of  tAventy-five  Fii'st  Class  Certificates,  gained  in  the  short  space 
of  thirteen  years.  Air.  Wilson,  like  other  great  horticulturists, 
Avas  of  Scottish  extraction,  though  an  Englishman  born,  bred, 
and  educated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WandsAvorth  and 
Streatham.  He  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1822,  upon  March  25, 
and  as  his  calm  and  prosperous  earthly  career  closed  upon  Good 
Friday  last,  Alarch  28,  he  had  completed  the  goodly  tale  of  ;iu 
octogenarian  by  just  tAvo  days.  Time  has  worked  many  changes 
in  evei-y  Avalk  of  life  lately,  but  this  transition  is  not  the  least 
noteAvorthy  of  those  Avhich  have  marked  the  opening  of  the 
present  year,  1902. 
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Echoes  from  Hamilton,  N.B. 


The  weather  is  still  very  unpropitions,  and  unfitted  for  much 
seed  sowing  being  done.  Yet  vegetation  is  moving  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  degree.  Parks  and  lawns  are  now  entirely  renovated  by  their 
neA^  ly  a.C(]uired  verdure.  Tlie  earlier  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  are, 
too,  far  enough  advanced  to  break  into  leaf  on  the  least  friendly 
touch  of  the  breath  of  Nature.  The  Plane,  Lilac.  Prunus  Pi.s.sardi, 
1’or.sylhia,  and  the  Palm  "Willow  have  a  distinct  look  of  vernation 
about  them,  the  sight  of  which  somehow  conspires  to  animate 
the  human  soul  with  renewed  vigour  and  energy.  The  woodlands 
are  also  now  aglow  with  matchless  Daffodils  and  Primroses,  and 
the  parched-like  appearance  givmi  to  each  grove  and  dale  by  the 
withered  grass  and  fallen  leaves  of  an  autumn  that  is  past,  begins 
now  to  be  pleasingly  neutralised  by  the  intermingling  patches  of 
Wood  Hyacinths  which  are  fast  jjushing  forward  in  response  to 
the  mandates  of  Nature. 

We  de.stroyed  the  first  moth  of  the  season  on  the  2oth,  a 
large  specimen  of  Pontia  brassicse.  The  day  was  cold,  but  varied 
with  warm  blinks  of  sunshine,  still  we  thought  the  circumstances 
so  very  unfavourable  for  the  appearance  of  this  insidious  enemy 
of  the  garden  that  we  consider  it  important  enough  to  be 
recorded.  At  present  there  is  a  fine  display  of  Ccelogyne 
ori.stata  maximum  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  William  .Vlston 
Dykes,  Esq.,  The  Orchards.  Some  of  the  ba.skets  have  from  forty 
to  fifty-three'  .sprays,  with  from  five  to  seven  blooms.  Mr. 
MacMillan,  the  gardener,  informed  us  that  .some  of  the  baskets 
had  seventy-five  sprays  last  year.  Clearly  he  has  got  the  .secret 
of  managing  this  beautiful  Orchid. 

The  Hamilton  and  Di.strict  Gardening  and  Fore.stry  Associa¬ 
tion  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  going  on. flourishingly.  Some 
valuable  prizes  have  been  recently  competed  for  in  the  forms  of 
essays  on  the  “  Flower  Garden  ”  for  head  gardeners,  and  on 
“  Greenhouse  Plants  ”  for  under  gardeners.  This  judicious  move 
needs  no  comment,  and  we  woidd  fain  wish  more  of  these  stimu¬ 
lating  measures  were  more  commonly  adopted  by  horticultural 
associations.  — D.  C. 

- - 


Obituary. 


The  Late  Charles  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  firm  of  nurserymen 
at  Sheffield  known  as  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  died  on  March  21, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dougal. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dougal,  gardener,  died  at  Beeslack,  Mid-Lothian, 
after  a  brief  illness,  on  March  28.  The  deceased  Avas  a  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  'Wdlliam  Dougal,  farmer,  CalfAA'ard,  Perth.shire,  where 
he  Avas  born  over  seventy  years  ago.  He  AAas  for  forty-five  years 
head  gardener  to  the  late  Sir  John  CoAA'an,  of  Beeslack,  and 
besides  being  Avorthily  esteemed  by  the  late  baronet,  AA'as  greatly 
respected  in  the  district,  taking,  as  he  did,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
local  horticultural  societies,  and  being  ever  ready  to  give  his 
practical  help  to  amateur  gardeners  having  a  love  for  floAAers. 
He  was  frequently  in  request  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at 
the  floAver  sIioavs  in  Mid-Lothian  and  Peeble.shire,  and  Avas  a  keen 
Volunteer  in  the  early  days  of  the  movement,  attaining  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  As  a  member  of  the  local  lodge  of  Free  Gardeners 
he  Avas  one  of  the  best  knoAvn  members  for  forty  years.  In 
politics  he  Avas  a  keen  Conservative.  He  leaves  a  widoAv  and  one 
son. 

Death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  at  Putney,  on  the 
27th  inst.,  removes  .one  Avho  for  several  years  Avas  a  foremo.st 
figure  in  Chrysanthemum  circles,  harung  been  for  many  years,  and 
up  to  recently,  a  member  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  its  Floral  Conunittee,  an 
actiA'^e  member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  its  exhibitions.  A  FcIIoaa'  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  he  AA-as  for  several  years  a  member  of  its  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  AA'as  an  excellent  judge  of  the  merits  of  neAV  varieties. 
He  A\ms  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  John’s  Nunseries,  in  Ravenna 
Road,  Putney,  and  also  of  tAvo  florists’  shops  in  that  toAA’n.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned,  he  Avas  a  gardener  in  his  early  days,  and  he 
then  superintended  the  laying  out  and  planting,  in  the  early 
fifties,  of  Avhat  was  then  knoAvn  as  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans’  estate 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ascent  of  Putney  Hill.  It  was  during 
the  sixties  that  he  Avent  into  busine.ss,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
groAA'ing  intere.st  in  the  Chrysanthemum  OAving  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  Japanese  varieties.  He  AA*as  one  of 
the  founders,  about  1872,  of  the  Putney  Ch^santhemum  Society, 
■  and  gave  it  a  Avarm  support.  He  greAv  certain  subjects  for  market. 


.such  as  the  double  AA’hite  Primula,  Carnations,  &c.,  and  also  for 
the  supply  of  his  shojA-s.  He  aa'us  tAvice  married,  but  AA  as  a  \A  idoA\'er 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  no  famil.y,  but  the  .step¬ 
children  by  his  second  uife  AA'ill,  it  is  belicAmd,  carry  on  the 
business. 


English  Walnuts  in  California. 


California,  aaIioso  A'ast  resources  are  perhaps  only  beginning 
to  be  developed,  has  endoAved  English  gardens  and  estates  Avith 
some  notabl.y  fine  coniferous  trees,  but  natiA'e  fruit  trees  of  that 
land  Ave  cannot  point  to.  On  our  part  Ave  haAm  reciprocated  by 
sending  at  least  “  English  ”  Walnut  trees  to  California,  and 
W’alnuts,  we  learn  through  the  London  “  Daily  Express,”  are  now 
one  of  the  leading  fruit  products  of  that  State.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact,  that  the  California  Walnut  begins  to  bear  at  the 
eighth  year  from  the  lAlanting  of  the  seed,  Avhiie  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries  it  does  not  bear  until  the  sixteenth  year,  and  in 
England  until  the  tAventy-sixth  year  after  planting  the  seed.  The 
demand  for  this  fruit  has  largely  increased  of  recent  years,  yet 
an  over-production  is  not  feared.  The  Walnut  groAvs  in  every 
count.y  of  the  State — Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Orange 
being  the  most  productive.  The  trees  are  planted  40ft  apart,  or 
twenty-seven  to  the  acre,  and  each  tree  Avill  bear  yearly  from 
30,000  to  7.';, 000  nuts.  The  trunks  of  the  large  trees  are  25ft  in 
circumference. 

The  culture  of  the  Persian,  or  so-called  “  English  ”  Walnut,  in 
America  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 
found,  lioAvcA'er,  in  limited  areas  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  some-  of 
the  trees  being  a  century  old.  The  nut  is  also  cultivated  Avith 
some  success  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in 
tho.se  countries  the  black  ”  or  “  hard  ”  shell  Walnut  also  groAva, 
and  is  of  great  commercial  value.  But  the  conditions  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  “  English  ”  Walnut  are  more  favourable  on  this 
coast,  and  California  will  ultimately  supply  the  United  States. 
The  “English”  Walnut  is  a  Persian  fruit,  and  Avas  brought  to 
California  from  Spain  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  Avhen  the  missions 
Avere  founded  in  1769.  From  the  Persian  Walnut  a  number  of 
varieties  have  sprung,  including  the  “  hard,”  “  soft,”  and  “  paper  ” 
shells.  The  term  “  English  ”  is  applied  to  ail  varieties  which  have 
grown  from  the  original  stock,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
Horticultui’ists  are  continually  experimenting  by  grafting  trees, 
but  these  varieties  are  the  most  largely  groAvn  in  California. 
The  most  productive'  orchards,  hoAvever,  consist  of  trees  groAvn 
from  the  original  “English”  Walnut,  upon  Avhich  the  horticul¬ 
turists,  it  seems,  cannot  improve.  In  the  mission  gardens  are  to 
be  seen  large  Walnut  trees,  the  first  planted  in  California,  and 
they  are  .still  bearing.  Along  the  coast,  at  the  ranches  of  the 
eai'liest  Spanish  settlers,  are  also  seen  old  trees,  still  vigorous. 
Walnut  culture  Avas  confined  to  the  southern  counties  until  about 
half  a  century  ago,  and  even  then  to  small  gardens  in  the  missions, 
and  the-  ranches  of  Avea.lthy  settlers.  No  attempt  Avas  made  to  use 
it  commercially.  The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  were  over¬ 
looked.  Everyone  raised  stock.  The  “foreigners,”  as  the  early 
American  settlers  were  called,  began  experimenting  with  a  view 
to  its  commercial  uses,  and  brought  the  plant  further  north. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Kellogg  AA’as  the  pioneer  of  this  branch  of  horticulture 
in  Northeni  Califonria.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Napa  Valley,  fifty 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  planted  an  orchard  of  Walnuts, 
taking  the  seed  of  the  early  “  Mission  ”  or  “  English  ”  variety. 
Horticulturists  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better 
method  of  planting — the  seed  or  the'  tree.  Some  contend  that 
in  transplanting  the  necessary  cutting  of  some  of  the  roots  de¬ 
stroys  the  fruiting  qualities  and  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Trans¬ 
planting  has  become  the  general  practice  of  late  by  the  large 
growers,  Avho  wish  to  realise  as  soon  as  possible  on  their  invest¬ 
ments.  The  shrub  is  ordinarily  transplanted  when  two  years 
old ;  in  too  many  instances  when  three  years  old.  The  best 
crops,  however,  are  groAvn  from  the  trees  which  have  sprung 
from  the  seed.  M’^alnuts  are  one  of  the  most  tasty  and  nutritious 
of  nuts.  Indeed,  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  them 
is  that  they  are  so  seductive  that  you  never  know  when  to  leave 
off  eating  them.  There  are  many  ways  of  serving  them  up,  some 
people  preferring  them  with  salt,  considering  that  the  flavour  is 
rendered  more  piquant  thereby.  One  thing  is  certain,  growers 
are  producing  better  fruits  now  than  they  have  eA’er  done  before. 


- - 

Observer’s  Notes - 

I  saAV  on  Monday  Blackthorn  (Prunus  spinosa)  in  bloom.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  A’ery  early  date. — 'W .  J. 

[The  Blackthorn  was  also  noted  in  flower  at  Stanstead,  in 
Essex,  last  Sunday. — En.] 
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Societies. 


Royal  Meteorological. 

Tlie  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  19th  ult.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Enginef'rs. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  pre.sident,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  N.  Shaw, 
F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  “  La  Lune  Mange  le.s  Nuages,”  which  was 
really  a  note  on  the  thermal  relations  of  floating  clouds.  He  also 
exhibited  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  whereby  the  conditions 
applicable  in  the  case  of  a  floating  cloud  can  be  experimentally 
realised.  Mr.  F.  J.  Brodie  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Prevalence  of 
Gales  on  the  Coasts  of  the  British  Islands  during  the  Thirty 
Years — 1871-1900.”  The  total  number  of  gales  of  all  kinds  dealt 
with  during  the  period  was  1,455,  the  yearly  average  being  48.5, 
of  which  106  were  severe.  The  worst  year  was  1883,  while  the 
quietest  was  1889.  The  .stormiest  month  was  January,  1890.  At 
all  .sea.sons  of  the  year  excepting  the  .summer  the  prevalence  of 
gales  from  south-v'e.st  is  greater  than  from  any  other  quarter. 
The  minimum  of  such  gales  is  reached  in  the  .spring,  when  rather 
less  than  20  per  cent,  are  from  south-west,  more  than  half  the 
storms  being,  however,  from  points  between  .south-west  and 
north-west.  The  prevalence  of  gales  from  Polar  directions  is  then 
at  its  maximum,  more  than  21  per  cent,  blowing  from  points 
between  north  and  east ;  in  the  spring  of  1883,  out  of  a  total 
of  eleven  gales,  no  fewer  than  seven  were  from  these  quarters, 
the  proportion  being  about  three  times  the  average.  The  highest 
velocities  recorded  were  those  at  Fleetwood  during  the  westerly 
gales  on  December  22,  1894,  and  on  January  12,  1899.  On  the 
former  occasion  for  nine  hours,  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  the  mean 
velocity  was  64  miles  per  hour,  and  at  9  a.m.  it  reached  a 
maximum  of  78  miles.  It  appears  that  on  the  average  43  per 
cent,  of  the  storm  systems  which  visit  our  coasts  advance  from 
some  point  of  the  compass  lying  between  south  and  south-we.st, 
and  travel  towards  .some  point  lying  between  north  and  north¬ 
east.  39  per  cent,  have  an  easterly  motion,  while  less  than 
1  per  cent,  move  westwards.  A  mean  of  264  cases  shows  that 
the  deep  cyclonic  .systems  which  visit  our  islands  travel  on  an 
average  at  the  rate  of  24.1  miles  per  hour ;  in  some  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rate  was  not  more  than  8  or  10  miles,  while  in  others 
it  amounted  to  40.50,  and  even  60  miles,  per  hour.  The  author 
concluded  his  paper  by  exhibiting  a  series  of  weather  maps 
showing  the  progress  of  some  of  the  most  notable  gales  during 
the  period  covertni  by  the  di.scn.ssion. 

Birmingliam  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement. 

Terse  and  versatile  was  the  dissertation  afforded  by  Mr. 
R.  I.  Hamill,  manager.  The  Vineries,  Acocks  Green,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association  on  the  24th  ult.  Considering  Mr.  Hamill’s 
recent  election  as  a  member  of  the  society,  and  the  relative  nature 
of  the  subject  in  question,  con.siderable  anticipation  had  been 
evinced  by  the  members,  and  of  whom,  unfortunately,  there  was 
but  a  sparse  attendance,  chiefly  owing  to  the  untoward  state  of 
the  weather.  In  his  preliminary  remarks  the  lecturer  alluded  to 
his  long  connection  with  horticultural  associations  and  exhibi¬ 
tions.  and  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  them  at  least  justified  him 
in  presuming  to  expound  his  own  views  thereon,  and  deplored  the 
fact  that  there  existed  a  certain  lack  of  interest  evinced  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings,  more  especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
fraternity,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  mutual  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations  were  principally  convened.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
attractions  and  amusements  of  large  towns  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  defections  indicated  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  where 
those  who  had  devoted  their  spare  time  to  the  improvement  of 
their  education  in  horticultural  literature  and  science  they 
rapidly  obtained  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  profession. 
Horticultural  exhibitions  were  also  commented  upon  by  the 
essayist,  and  he  strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  introducing 
as  much  novelty  as  possible  in  the  several  classes,  with  the  view 
of  continuing  the  interest  of  the  visiters  to  the  exhibitions. 
Reverting  to  gardepers  as  a  class,  he  regretted  to  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  tliat,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  they  were  selfish  in 
the  way  of  imparting  their  profe.ssional  knowledge  and  secrets  to 
othors— an  opinion  which  was  .strongly  re.sented  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Walter  Jones,  and  who  had  had  a  long  life  experience  to  the 
contrary,  and  in.stanced  the  fact  that,  for  instance,  artisans  were 
as  a  rule  vei-y  reticent  in  imparting  their  knowledge  or  disclo,sing 
the  secrets  of  their  handicraft  to  outsiders, whereas  gardeners,  as  a 
rule,  willingly  diffused,  either  amongst  their  confraternity  or 
others,  any  knowledge  connected  with  their  profession,  and  felt 
a  pleasure  in  so  doing.  The  lecturer,  however,  intimated  that, 
“though  convinced  against  his  will,  was  of  the  same  opinion 
still,”  “what  he  had  said,  he  had  said,”  “and  had  nothing  to  re¬ 
tract”  from  his  ipse  dixit,  concerning  this  or  other  controversial 
cognate  matter  pertaining  to  his  address.  Mr.  Hamill  also 
remarked  unon  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of  horticulture  evinced 
by  the  public,  and  of  the  great  interest  taken  in  amateur  gar¬ 
deners’  associations.  An  intere.sting  discussion  followed,  in  which 


several  of  the  members  took  part,  and  Mr.  Hamill,  in  response  to 
a  heart.v  vote  of  thanks,  .said  that  he  felt  it  a  great  privilege  to- 
become  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 
Mr.  G.  Bretherick,  gardener  at  Stanley  House,  Perry  Barr,  near 
Birmingham,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  small  but 
interesting  collection  of  winter  flowering  Begonias. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  members  of  the  above  association  were  entertained  on 
March  20  by  a  very  pleasant  retrospect  of  English  Horticulture 
in  a  paper  entitled  “Gardening,  Past  and  Present,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Harrison  Dick  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  Mr.  Harrison 
Dick  traced  the  craft  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Invasion, 
through  its  various  vicissitudes  in  the  country’s  troublous  times, 
to  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  on  through  Elizabeth’s  time  to  the  true 
era  of  formal  gardens  and  statuary,  and  to  the  gardens  of  the 
present  day.  Mention  was  made  of  the  fruits  in  use  at  various 
periods,  e.g..  Apples,  Chestnuts,  Cherries,  and  Peaches,  Ac.,  in 
tlie  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  impulse  horti¬ 
culture  received  during  the  I’eigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
calling  attention  to  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  great  garden  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  Tribute  was  paid  to  such  names  as  Tusser,  Gerarde, 
Ge.sner,  the  Swi.ss  botanist,  the  Tradescants,  Parkinson,  Evelyn, 
and  others.  A  resume  of  the  exploration  of  other  lands  as  they 
have  become  accessible  was  given,  and  the  firms  of  London  and 
Wise,  Lee  and,  Kennedy  of  Hammersmith;  Russell  of  Lewisham, 
John  xVbercrombie  of  Hackney,  &c.,  were  not  omitted.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
given,  and  attention  called  to  the  plants  imported  by  the  Society 
by  means  of  their  travellers  early  in  la.st  century.  After  this 
very  instructive  paper,  of  such  general  interest,  a  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  sustained  by  Me.ssrs.  Dawe, 
Gammel,  Sillitoe,  and  others.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  very 
heart,y  vote  of  thanks- to  Mr.  Harrison  Dick. — C.  H.  Buck. 

Grassendale  and  Aigburth  Horticultural. 

The  twelfth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
Parish  Room  on  Wedne.sday,  the  I9th  ult.  There  was  a  beautiful 
display  of  bulbs  and  hardy  forced  plants,  which  reflected  great 
credit  upon  the  exhibitors  of  this  district,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  exhibits  were  quite  equal  to  tho.se  of  previous 
years.  Keen  competition  was  shown  in  the  Hyacinth  classes, 
inasmuch  the  judges  decided  to  award  a  special  prize  in  the  class 
for  six  pots  of  this  favourite  flower.  Double  Tulips  were  shown 
in  a  creditable  manner;  the  .single  varieties  were  much  below 
the  average.  Narcissus,  Amaryllis,  Cinerarias,  and  Cyclamen 
were  all  features  of  this  show,  and,  although  few  in  number,  they 
showed  the  highest  cultural  skill.  The  sub-committee  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  effectiveness  shown  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  .show,  and  considering  the  room  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  the  general  view  was  pleasing  to  look  upon.  The  following 
is  the  li.st  of  prizes Twelve  Hyacinths  (distinct):  First,  R.  P. 
Homston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn,  Aigburth  (gardener,  J. 
Heaton);  second,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  St.  Anne’s  Road, 
Aigburth  (gardener,  J.  Madeley) ;  third,  Mrs.  Duncan.  Six 
Hyacinths  (di.stinct) :  First,  W.  G.  Davey,  E.sq.,  Homeleigh, 
Grassendale  (gardener,  G.  Leadbeater) ;  second,  R.  P.  Houston, 
Esq.  ;  third,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  Six  pots  Hyacinth-s,  three 
bulbs  in  a  pot,  .not  less  than  three  var.':  First,  W.  G.  Davey, 
E.sq.  ;  second,  H.  A.  Sander.son,  Esq.,  Holmfield-  House, 
Mo.ssley  Hill  (gardener,  R.  Dickinson);  third,  W.  B.  Bowring, 
Esq.,  lieechwood  Road,  Grassendale  (gardener,  T.  Anker.s) ;  extra 
prize,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  Three  pots  of  Hyacinths,  three 
bulbs  in  a  pot,  any  variety:  First,  W.  G.  Davey,  E.sq.;  second, 
H.  A.  Sanderson,  E.^.  ;  third,  Mrs.  Truesdale  (gardener,  T. 
Latham).  Six  pots  Narcissus,  not  less  than  three  var.,  not  to 
exceed  8in  pots:  First,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Prizett,  South  Bank  Road 
(gardener,  F.  Keightley) ;  .second,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Moss,  The 
iJeach,  Aigburth  (gardener,  T.  Johnson);  third,  W.  G.  Davey, 
E.sq.  Six  pots  single  Tulips:  First,  Mrs.  Lockett  (gardener, 
W.  Evans);  second,  R.  P.  Houston;  third  W.  B.  Bowring.  Six 
pots  Double  Tulips:  First,  Mrs.  Duncan;  second,  W.  G.  Davey, 
E.sq.  ;  third,  H.  A.  Sanderson,  E.sq.  Four  pots  Amaiyllis :  First, 
Mrs.  G.  Moss;  second,  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.  ;  third,  Mrs.  Duncan. 
One  stove  plant:  First,  Mrs.  Lockett;  second,  T.  McClelland, 
Esq.  (gardener,  W.  Bustard).  One  greenhouse  plant  in  flower: 
First,  A.  Garnett,  Esq.  (gardener,  H.  Clark);  second,  W.  C. 
Atkin.son,  Esq.;  third,  Mrs.  Dunca,n.  Two  Orchids:  First,  Mrs. 
Duncan;  second,  W.  G.  Davey,  Esq.;  third,  W.  C.  Atkinson, 
E.sq.  One  Orchid:  First,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.;  second,  W..  G. 
Davey,  E.sq.  ;  third,  Mrs.  Duncan.  One  Fern :  First,  Mrs. 
Lockett ;  second,  Mrs.  Truesdale ;  third,  T.  M'Clelland,  Esq. 
One  Azalea:  First.  Mrs.  Duncan;  .second,  Mrs.  Lockett;  third, 
T.  M‘C4elland,  Esq.  Three  Azaleas  (distinct)  :  First,  W.  G. 
Davey,  Esq.;  second,  Mrs.  Duncan;  third,  Mrs.  Lockett.  One 
hardy  Rhododendron:  First,  W.  G.  Davey,  E.stj.  ;  second,  Mrs. 
Lockett ;  third,  T.  M'Clelland,  Esq.  One  greenhouse  Rhodo¬ 
dendron :  First.  Mrs.  Lockett.  One  Rose,  in  pot:  First. 
T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  St.  James’  Mount,  Aigburth.  Three  forced 
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i hardy  plants:  First,  Mrs.  Lockett;  second,  W.  G.  Davey,  Esq.; 
tliird,  Mrs.  Dnncan.  One  Palm:  First,  W.  G.  Davey,  Esq.; 
second,  "W.  B.  Borvring,  Esq.  IVo  Palms:  First,  W.  G.  Davey, 
Esq.;  second,  Mrs.  Dnncan.  Fonr  Cinerarias:  First,  R.  P. 
Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  second,  Mrs.  Lockett.  Four  Primulas: 
First,  Mrs.  Lockett;  second,  T.  R.  Cross,  Esq.  Four  pots  Lily 
of  Valley:  First,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Plsq.  ;  second,  Mrs.  Lockett. 
Four  pots  Cyclamen:  First,  Mrs.  Lockett;  second,  Mrs. 
Duncan.  Three  Spirmas:  First,  W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.;  second, 
Mrs.  Duncan.  Five  table  plants:  First,  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  second,  Mrs.  Duncan.  One  hardy  Azalea  (amcena  excluded^ : 
First,  Mrs.  Dnncaji ;  second,  W.  G.  Davey,  Esq.  One  bouquet: 
First,  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  ,M.P.  ;  second,  T.  McClelland,  Esq. 
Four  pots  Herbaceous  plants:  First,  W.  G.  Davey,  Esq.;  second, 
IMrs.  Lockett.  Two  pots  of  Callas:  First,  H.  H.  Homby,  Esq.  ; 
second,  R.  P.  Houston,  E.sq. 

Paignton  Gardeners’. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  Edwards 
read  a  i^aper  on  Violets  to  the  members.  He  referred  to  the 
number  of  admirers  the  Violet  had  in  Paignton,  and  said,  after 
experiencing  many  difficulties,  he  was  able  tO'  produce  Violets  six 
months  in  the  year.  The  soil  best  suited  for  cultivation  was  a 
,  good  light  loam  enriched  with  good  cow  manure  for  preference. 
The  best  position  for  the  summer  quarters  was  on  a  plot  of 
land  facing  south,  where  the  plants  could  have  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  as  long  as  possible,  .so  that  they  were  well  ripened  up  to 
withstand  the  winter,  and  would  flower  better  and  give  larger 
flowers  with  a  better  substance  in  the  .stalk  of  the  flower.  He 
believed  it  to  be  veiy  imiDortant  to  have  well  ripened  wood  in  the 
plants  by  September,  especially  if  required  for  frame  work  or  pot 
cultivation.  Should  the  garden  be  on  raised  land,  or  have  a 
sloping  position  likely  to  suffer  from  drought,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  the  Violets  where  they  would  get  a  little  shade  in 
the  early  jjart  of  the  day.  Mr.  Jklwards  then  dealt  at  length 
with  the  planting  of  Violets,  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  frame 
culture  and  potting.  Violets  were  liable  to  attacks  of  several 
species  of  fungi,  which  greAv  on  the  .stems  and  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  on  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  flowers.  The  speaker 
enumerated  several  of  these,  and  then  gave  the  names  of  .several 
varieties  of  Violets  and  their  raisers’  names.  Mr.  Edwards 
brought  for  members’  inspection  a  vei'>^  interesting  collection  of 
varieties,  including  La  France,  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Admiral 
-Vvallan,  Madame  A.  Pages,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Comte  de  Brazza, 
Neapolitan,  Sulphurea,  Princess  de  Sumonte,  and  Lady  H.  Camp¬ 
bell.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mes.srs.  Chandler, 
hllliott,  Fo.ster,  Sanders,  Card,  and  Jeffries  took  part,  the  latter 
explaining  that  Violet  leaves  are  said  to  be  good  for  cancer.  On 
the  propo.sition  of  Mr.  Chandler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  returned  thanks. 

Reading  Gardeners’. 

Although  the  weather  was  very  unpropitions,  yet  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  above 
association,  when  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  of  The  Gardens,  Sandhurst 
Lodge,  Vv'ellington  College  Station,  read  a  most  practical  and 
interesting  paper  on  "  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees  for 
Forcing,”  a  department  of  horticulture  in  which  this  gardener 
excels.  In  introducing  the  subject,  Mr.  Town.send  said  that 
these  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  well  deserve  to  be  more 
extensively  grown  for  arranging  in  conservatories,  show-houses, 
greenhouses,  halls,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  that  delightful  spring  and 
early  summer-like  appearance  we  all  so  much  enjoy  in  trees  and 
shrubs.  Full  cultural  directions  as  to  preparing  the  plants  for 
forcing  and  after  treatment  were  touched  upon,  and  the  best 
varieties  for  the  pui-pose  were  given,  which  included  Azaleas, 
-Vndromedas,  Amygdalus,  Cerasus,  Cornus,  Crataegus,  Cydonias, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Loniceras,  Magnolias,  Deutzias,  Prunus, 
Spiraeas,  Staphyleas,  &c.,  Ac.  Many  questions  were  asked,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Stanton, 
Judd.  Lever,  Powell,  Cretchlej',  House,  Alexander,  Prince, 
Clinch,  Bassel,  and  Fry  took  part.  One  of  the  finest  displays  of 
flowers  ever  seen  at  these  meetings  was  that  made  by  the  following 
members  on  thi.s  occasion,  viz.: — Honorary  exhibits:  Mr. 
Town.send,  including  flowering  sprays  of  twenty-five  of  the 
varieties  of  hardy  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  in  the 
lecture:  Mr.  J.  W.  Tims  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Simonds),  a  double- 
spathed  Arum.  The  entries  for  the  Certificates  were  made  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg  (gardener  to  J.  T.  St  range.  Esq.,  Aldermaston), 
group  of  flowering  plants,  including  a  beautiful  bank  of  Van  Zion, 
Princeps,  and  Golden  Spur  Narcissi,  Cineraria,  greenhouse  and 
star  types.  Hyacinths,  and  Azaleas ;  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens, 
Hillside,  a  group  of  flowering  Indbs,  including  Hyacinths,  double 
and  single  Tidips,  Narcissi,  and  Jonquils:  Mr.  House  (gardener 
to  W.  Pole-Routh,  Esq.,  Oakfield),  three  magnificent  specimens 
of  Deutzia  gracilis,  measui'ing  a  yard  through  ;  and  Mr.  W.  G. 

Tlie  Gardens,  Treveroli,  Maidenhead,  a  choice  piece  of 
Dendrobium  nobile.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer  and  exhibitors.  Three  new  members  were  elected. 


Bristoi  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  closing  meeting  for  the  winter  session  of  this  society  was 
held  at  St.  John’s  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening  last.  Mr.  Pen- 
field  occupied  the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  “  Good 
Vegetables,”  by  Mr.  Lee,  The  Gardens,  Claremont,  Westbury-on- 
TT’jun,  who  dealt  in  a  veiy  able  and  practical  way  with  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Potato,  (.’abbage.  Turnip,  Tomato,  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  Rhubarb.  The  choice  of  soil,  he  remarked,  was  one 
of  the  chief  points  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  vegetables, 
and  which  should  at  all  times  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Lee 
replied  to  several  question.s  in  a  masterly  waj',  and  was  heartily 
thanked  by  those  present  for  his  excellent  lecture.  The  prizes 
for  the  evening. were  given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway  for  three  heads 
of  spring  Cabbage,  and  were  awarded  to:  First,  Colonel  Goss 
(gardener,  Mr.  Shaddick) :  second.  Mr.  Young ;  Certificates  of 
Merit  went  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.),  for  a 
collection  of  Kale.  Cabbages,  and  Apples;  to  Mr.  H.  Daniel 
(gardener,  Mr.  Quick),  for  Dendrobium  Devonianum ;  and  one 
each  to  Mr.  Gornish  and  Mr.  A.  Baker  (.gardener,  Mr.  Orchard), 
for  collections  of  Onions.  The  Society’s  Special  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  recommended  to  Mrs.  A.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware), 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  MTiite)  for  three  Orchids  of  special  merit. 
A  feature  of  the  evening  was  an  excellent  collection  of  standard 
Lilacs,  Spiraeas  (two  new  varieties),  and  a  very  fine  double  Staphy- 
lea,  sent  by  Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries, 
covered  with  a  mass  of  beautiful  blooms,  for  -whicli  they  wem 
voted  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting.  The  annual  brnsiness  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  is  fixed  for  April  24,  when  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  full  muster  of  members,  as  also  any  others  who  are 
intere.sted  in  any  way  with  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
district. — H.  K. 

Binfleld  and  District  Horticultural. 

This  society  held  its  fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
March  25.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members.  Miss 
Shaen,  who  so  kindly  lends  her  Iroii  Room  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  was  present,  and  evidently  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  E.  Bungay  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  pre- 
liminaiy  business,  which  included  the  receipt  of  a  very  handsome 
donation  from  Miss  Sliaeu.  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Elsey  read 
a  paper  on  “  'fhe  Cidtivation  of  the  Melon.”  The  paper  was  very 
ably  rendered,  and  caused  so  much  interest  that  the  best  part 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  controversy  over  this  interesting 
subject.  A  method  of  artificial  ‘‘netting”  of  the  Melon  w'as 
“  givin’  aAvay,”  and  caused  amusement  by  one  of  the  members. 
This  paper  was  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Ashman  on  “  Grafting,” 
a  STibject  very  applicable  to  the  present  .season.  Mr.  Ashman  is 
evidently  well  qualified  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
possesses,  and  upon  this  occasion  we  think  he  surpassed  himself. 
He  not  only  gave  lucid  and  interesting  directions  how  to 
inoculate  or  graft,  but  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly  every 
description  of  grafting,  from  the  very  commencement  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  stock  to  the  insertion  of  the  scion,  and  aftenvards 
st'curing  same  from  the  effects  of  the  air  and  winds.  These 
models  were  beautifully  made,  aiul  showmd  the  imprint  of  the 
master  hand.  He  very  kindly  pre.sented  them  to  the  society. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Elsey  and  Ashman  the  proceed¬ 
ings  terminated. 

- - 


Strawberries  in  Pots. 

The  season  of  forced  Strawberries  is,  or  soon  will  be,  at  its 
height,  and  labour  of  attendance  in  watering  at  its  maximum. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  examine  the  plants  three  times  a  day — 
morning,  noon,  and  evening — during  bright  weather,  and  when¬ 
ever  a  plant  needs  water  giving  a  thorough  supply.  East  winds 
are  usually  very  prevalent  in  spring  time,  when  air  m-nst  be 
cautiously  admitted,  as  the  fruit  is  liable  to  become  brown  and 
cease  swelling  when  exposed  in  its  earl  stages  to  currents  of 
cold,  dry  air.  The  plants  should  be  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  gla.ss  than  earlier  in  the  .season,  so  as  to  allow’  of  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  between  the  leaves  and  the  glass.  Plants  that  are  to 
give  very  fine  fruits  should  not  only  be  tho.se  show’ing  the  largest 
flowers,  but  these  must  be  thinned  to  about  a  dozen  or  so  on 
each  plant  before  they  expand.  Bring  them  forward  in  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  first  stages  of  swelling,  affording  an  abundance  of 
atmospheric  moisture  so  long  as  the  fruit  remains  green.  When 
it  becomes  whitish-green  increase  the  temperature  gradually  to 
80deg,  85deg,  or  90deg  on  sunny  days,  keeping  through  the  night 
at  GOdeg,  maintaining  Godeg,  70deg,  or  75deg  on  dull  days.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  until  the  fruit  becomes  red  all  over,  when  the  temp<'ra- 
ture  should  be  low'ered  to  a  minimum  of  GOdeg,  in  which  they 
will  increase  considei’ably  in  size  after  they  are  apparently  ripe, 
and  to  secure  high  flavour  a  free  circulation  of  rather  dry  air  must 
be  maintained,  watering  only  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  foliage 
fre.sh. — G.  A. 
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Spring  Examination. 

Now  that  fresh  honey  and  pollen  are  obtainable,  their  effect 
in  promoting  breeding  will  soon  be  noticeable,  and  as  increased 
activity  means  additional  consumption  of  food,  a  superficial 
examination  of  every  stock  should  be  made  periodically  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  sufficient,  while  such  a  great  inequality 
exists  between  the  internal  demand  and  the  external  supply. 
Turn  back  the  quilts  until  half  the  frames  are  exposed ;  at  the 
.same  time  give  a  whiff  of  smoko.  Carefully  sepai-ate  the  combs 
a  little,  and  if  brood  and  sealed  stores  are  present,  the  colony 
may  be  considered  safe  until  it  can  be  thoroughly  overhauled. 
In  this  condition  they  will  progress  as  well  as  possible,  probably 
better  than  by  interference.  It  is  not  advisable  to  fully  examine 
any  colony  which  is  on  less  than  five  bars  yet,  as,  except  in 
experienced  hands,  exposure  of  brood  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  GOdeg  is  fatal.  Where  the  main  harvest  is  dependent  upon 
the  Clover,  the  bcgiiming  of  May  will  be  soon  enough  to 
.stimulate  for  rapid  brood  raising.  If  the  main  honey  flow  requires 
the  bees  to  be  strong  in  the  earlj^  part  of  the  year,  it  is  neces.sar^^ 
to  create  a  mild  form  of  excitement  among  them,  which  is  done 
by  gentle  and  continuous  feeding,  which  increases  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  stimulates  the  queen  to-  more  rapid  ovipo'siting,  and  the 
brood  nest  expands  accordingly.  The  quantity  of  syrup  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  average  colony  is  half  a  pint  daily,  and  this  must 
be  continued  until  The  bees  are  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
from  natural  sources,  which  is  usually  indicated  by  their  neglect 
of  the  feeder. 

Where  food  is  plentiful  uncapping  a  small  portion  of  the 
sealed  stores  from  time  to  time  will  have  a  similar  stimulative 
effect.  As  one  of  the  main  essentials  to  rapid  increase  is  warmth, 
those  who  have  recourse  to  the  plan  of  early  brood  rearing  will 
perceive  the  advantage  of  adopting  any  device  which  Avill 
economise  the  heat  generated  by  the  cluster.  The  space  should 
be  contracted  to  that  which  the  bees  actually  occupy ;  entrances 
should  be  reduced  to  within  an  inch,  warm  wrappings  added  to 
and  packed  down  tightly  to  prevent  upward  ventilation.  In  cool 
weather  food  should  always  be  given  warm,  in  a  stage  and  bottle 
feeder.  It  is  useless  attempting  to  stimulate  so  early  with  any 
kind  of  feeder  which  forces  the  bees  to  leave  the  cluster.  By 
the  use  of  the  stage  and  bottle  no  loss  of  heat  is  occasioned. 
The  destructive  effect  of  exposure  to  cold  is  avoided  by  enabling 
the  bees  to  partake  of  the  .syrup  without  breaking  the  cluster. 
This  method  of  spring  feeding  prevents  many  impediments  to  the 
regular  increase  and  welfare  of  a  stock. 

Should  a  colony  not  carry  pollen  in  bri.skly,  or  the  bees  be 
observed  carrying  half-sized  pellets,  or  walking  about  the  alight¬ 
ing  boai'd  listlessly,  queenlessness  should  be  su.spected.  If,  on 
examination,  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  queenless  bees 
may  be  utilised  by  uniting  to  a  weak  lot.  The  s'mple.st  and  most 
effectual  plan  of  uniting  is  first  to  induce  the  bees  to  fill  them¬ 
selves  with  honey.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  few  puffs  of  smoke 
at  the  entrance  and  leaving  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  after 
which  the  combs  and  the  adhering  bees  may  be  taken  out  and 
alternated  with  those  of  the  receiving  hive,  covered  up,  and  left 
undisturbed  for  a  day  or  two.  xV  different  sized  or  shaped  alight¬ 
ing  board  will  prevent  confusion  and  make  the  bees  mark  their 
position  afresh. — E.  E. 


Tra;1e  Notes. 

It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  record  that  Mr.  James  Baldin,  late 
manager  of  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Sons’  Atarket  Hall  business, 
Birmingham,  has  entered  into  partnership  with  Air.  S.  AV.  Spicer, 
succe.ssor  to  the  old-established  general  seed  firm  of  Freer  and 
Co.,  Digbeth,  Birmingham,  and  that  the  employes  at  Me,ssrs. 
Pope’s  presented  to  Air.  Baldin  a  handsoane  token  in  recognition 
of  the  uniformly  courteous  bearing  he  had  evinced  towards  them 
during  the  upwards  of  two  3-ears  of  his  engagement  there.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Roberts,  from  Alessrs.  Bair  and  Sons, 
London. 

Seeds  for  South  Africa. 

The  dreary  monoton3^  of  life  in  the  South  African  blockhouses 
w  ill  be  enlivened  and  relievetl  1)3'  the  kindl3-  thought  and  generous 
consideration  of  AIes.sr.s.  Sutton  and  Sons,  the  well-known  seed.s- 
iiien,  of  Reading,  who  are  semling  as  a  Coronation  Gift  a  presen¬ 
tation  box  of  both  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to  each  of  the  long 
line  of  blockhou.ses  erected  by  our  patient,  hard-working  soldiers 
in  South  Africa,  in  all  55,000  packages.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  active  sympatliy  of  Colonel 
Sir  Howard  Auncent,  AI.P.,  who  has  been  greatly  intere.sted  in 
the  scheme,  and  through  him  they  conve3md  their  offer  to  the 
AA'ar  Office.  Lord  Roberts,  the  Cominander-in-Chief,  and  Air. 
Broderick,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ACar,  have  sanctioned  the 
proposal,  and  have  written  gratefully  accepting  tlie  present  on 
behalf  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  Army  in  South  Africa. 


IS  WORK.F0fl.THE week..  0 

'#■  h 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

AIULCHING  STRAAVBERRIES.— The  ground  between  the 
rows  of  Strawberries  having  received  frequent  hoeings  to  break 
down  the  lumpy  soil  and  destroy  seedling  weeds,  is  ready,  in  the 
case  of  the  oldest  established  beds,  to  have  a  dressing  of  farmyai’d 
manure  laid  moderately  tliickly  between  the  plants.  The  object 
of  doing  this  is  twofold — to  nourish  the  plants  at  a  time  when 
they  are  commencing  active  growth  and  preparing  to  develop 
strong  trusses  of  flowers,  and  also  to  provide  a  clean  resting  bed 
for  the  fruit  when  it  attains  ripene.ss.  For  these  reasons,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  apparent  that  fannyard  manure  is  the  best  material  to 
be  employed,  for  not  only  does  it  contain  all  the  essential  elements 
of  plant  food,  but  being  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  matter,  the 
former  will  seiwe  a  useful  purpose  ivhen  the  goodness  has  been 
washed  out  of  the  latter.  AA’here  this  mulching  may  not  contain 
enough  fertilising  matter  for  the  demands  of  the  plants,  addi¬ 
tional  help  can  be  afforded  before  placing  on  the  mulching,  giving 
either  nitrate  of  soda  l-oz  to  the  square  yard,  or  guano  loz  to  the 
square  yard,  or  sprinkling  soot  among  them  at  the  rate  of  a  peck 
to  the  rod.  These  are  all  nitrogenous  manures  and  act  quickly, 
hence  their  value  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  apply  oftener  than  once  or  twice. 

GRAFTING. — Grafting  is  an  operation  which  is  performed 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  young  heads  on  old  trees.  The  old 
trees  should,  hoAvever,  be  healthy  and  capable  of  receiving  the 
grafts  in  positions  where  the  wood  is  smooth  ;  hence  in  preparing 
the  trees,  which  are  termed,  for  the  purposes  of  grafting,  tlie 
stocks,  the  branches  must  be  headed  down  to  the  most  suitable 
parts.  This  is  usually  done  some  time  during  the  winter,  but  a 
small  portion  may  be  taken  off  just  previous  to  grafting,  so  that 
fresh  bark  and  wood  can  be  operated  upon  rather  than  old  and 
dry.  Grafting  is  next  performed,  and  a  union  is  more  certain  of 
being  effected  if  carried  out  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise  freely 
in  the  stocks,  this  being  known  b3'  the  buds  pushing  freel3-. 
Crown  grafting  is  the  method  generally  preferred  for  large 
branches,  or  those  more  than  lin  in  diameter.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  clean,  healthy,  and  dormant  scions,  preferably  of  last  year’s 
wood,  the  central  portion  of  a  ripe  growth  being  the  best,  retain¬ 
ing  four  buds.  Cut  the  lower  edge  of  scion  slantingly,  making  at 
the  upper  edge  of  the  same  cut  a  small  shoulder  which  will  rest 
on  the  top  of  the  stock.  The  slit  in  the  stock  is  made  the  same 
length  as  the  prepai'ed  part  of  the  scion,  usually  about  2in  long, 
cutting  just  through  the  bark  downwards  from  the  toj).  A  neat 
and  perfect  union  must  be  made  by  exactly  joining  the  inner  barks 
on  both  sides.  Secure  the  grafts  with  raffia  grass,  and  use  some 
plastic  grafting  Avax  to  cover  all  joinings  and  exclude  air. 

PROTECTING  FRUIT  BLOSSOAL— The  means  of  readily 
protecting  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Avhen  in  bloom,  is 
of  great  importance,  as  the  weather  often  changes  so  quickly  that 
it  is  important  to  cover  them  without  dela3'.  Rough  and  wet 
Aveather  is  equally  as  bad  as  frosty  periods,  and  Avhile  such  prevail 
give  the  necessai’y  protection  by  draAving  the  blinds  in  front  ol 
the  trees.  They  sliould  be  so  fixed  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  the 
bl'ci  iicli©s 

PL.ANTTNG  A'OUNG  FIG  TREES. — Fig  trees  are  not  planted 
quite  so  early  in  the  season  as  other  fruit  trees,  the  reason  bemg 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  The  site  for  Figs 
should  be  Avarm  and  sunny,  the  soil  not  rich  but  fertih',  and  of  a 
calcareous  character.  Prepare  a  border  about  6ft  in  Avidth.  digging 
it  Avell,  but  adding  no  manure.  Lime  imbbish  can  be  incorporated 
should  the  soil  not  be  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Alaiden  trees  of  one 
stem  only  are  the  best  to  plant.  Such  may  be  shortened  to  15in, 
and  AA’hen  noAV  groAA  th  breaks  a  shoot  on  each  side  can  be  trained, 
and  these  again  shortened  the  following  year  to  increase  the 
number  of  branches. 

PRUNING  ESTABLISHED  FIG  TREES. — The  necessary 
pruning  of  old  trees  may  be  carried  mit  noAv.  Should  the  shoots 
be  croAvded,  it  is  veiy  important  that  thinning  them  out  ought 
first  to  be  done.  Dispense  Avith  old,  Avorn  out,  and  AA-eakly 
groAvths,  retaining  young  and  vigorous  shoots,  AA'hich  lay  in  at 
full  length,  as  fruit  Avill  be  borne  at  the  extremities.  Regulate 
and  dispose  these  so  that  eventually  Avhen  the  trees  are  in  leaf  no 
croAvding  results.  Some  amount  of  disbudding  Avill  also  bo  neces¬ 
sary  to  further  limit  groAvth  and  prevent  undue  croAvding.  The 
leaves  of  Fig  trees  are  large,  so  the  groAvths  must  he  regulated 
accordingly. 

PLANTING. — The  planting  season  must  be  brought  to  a  close 
fortliAvith.  Fxercise  care  in  the  Avork  in  order  to  give  the  trees 
and  bushes  a  fair  start.  Spring  planting  does  not  cause  suchx 
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strong  and  vigorous  gi'owth  as  results  from  autumn  planting,  but 
if  the  rooting  medium  is  kept  moist  by  a  light  mulch  throughout 
the  summer,  moderate  growth  will  be  made,  especially  if  growth 
is  pruned  well  back.  The  smaller  the  trees  and  bushes  are,  if 
they  have  no  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  or  cannot  be  lifted  with 
a  ball,  tile  better.  Strawberries  and  fibrous  suckers  of  Baspberries 
will  .succeed  planted  now,  but  no  fruit  must  be  allowed  the  first 
season. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  ANNUAL  SYSTEM  OF  EARLY  FORCING.— 
Although  Vines  in  pots  afford  creditable  early  Grapes,  better 
results  are  obtained  by  planting  the  Vines  out  in  beds  of  3ft  to 
4ft  in  width  and  2ft  in  depth,  so  as  to  admit  of  Gin  of  rubble  and 
■  a  Sin  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbi,sh  over  it,  and  15in  depth  of  soil. 
To  carry  out  the  system  successfully,  light,  well  heated 
structures,  facing  .south.  Cut-back  Vines,  fonvarded  in  another 
structure,  are  the  most  suitable.  They  may  consist  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
FosteFs  Seedling.  They  .should  be  planted  in  their  fruiting 
quarters  by  the  early  2>art  of  May,  when  the  Vines  that  have 
fruited  are  cleared  out,  fresh  soil  being  ^^laced  in  the  borders  or 
beds,  planting  the  new  Vines,  for  fruiting  the  following  year, 
27in  to  30in  distance  aj^art.  As  they  will  hav'e  made  considerable 
progress,  and  be  in  12in  pots,  turn  them  out  with  ball  entire, 
firming  the  soil  A^ell  about  them.  Turfy  loam,  with  the  addition 
of  one-sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  similar  propiortion  of 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  and  one-twelfth  of  “nut.s”  charcoal  forms 
a  suitable  comiiost.  Extra  food  can  be  given  in  toir-dressing  or 
liquid  form ;  the  soil  being  firm,  and  the  canes  trained  about  1ft 
from  the  glass  will  make  shorter  jointed  wood.  The  laterals 
should  be  pinched  at  every  joint  of  growth,  and  the  cane  stopiDed 
about  12in  beyond  where  it  is  i^roposed  to  .shorten  it  for  fruiting, 
'6ft  to  7ft  Gin  length  of  good  cane  being  amjrle.  Under  good 
management  the  Vines  will  make  stout  canes,  and  being  as 
much  under  control  as  Vines  in  pots,  they  can  be  matured  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  starting  by  late  October  or  early  in  November  to 
ripen  Grajjes  in  March  or  early  in  April.  The  root  action  being 
con.siderably  extended  as  conqjared  with  Vines  in  pots,  the  crops 
are  finer. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — The  fruit  swells  considerably  after 
commencing  to  colour,  therefore  inside  borders  should  have  a 
thorough  supply  of  water  early  on  a  fine  day,  ventilating  early  to 
allow  excessive  moi.sture  to  escape.  With  a  full  crop  of  Grapes 
the  Lines,  especially  early  forced,  are  severely  taxed,  and  jjerfec- 
tion  in  colour  is  not  always  attained.  Much  towards  effecting  a 
good  finish  may  be  done  by  a  liberal  and  constant  supply  of  warm, 
dry  air,  combined  Avith  a  moderate  Ioav  night  temperature,  .say 
GOdeg  to  Godeg,  mamtaining  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  and 
u.dyancing  to  SOdeg,  Sodeg,  or  OA^en  90deg,  from  sun  heat.  Red 
spider  generally  makes  its  ap^Aearance  in  early  Auneries.  It  may 
be  kept  from  .siireading  by  carefully  removing  the  first  assailants 
by  lueans  of  a  s^Aonge  moistened  in  .softsoapy  Avater.  This  is  a 
tediou.s,  but  very  effectiAm  means  of  keeiAing  the  pe.st  from 
spreading.  .  M  hen  the  attack  is  general  the  hot-Avater  pipes 
should  be  coated  AAdth  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  .skim  milk,  after 
heating  theuA  to  170deg  or  more,  the  house  being  closed,  and  the 
pipes  kejAt  hot  for  about  an  hour,  Avhen  alloAv  to  fall  to  the 
ordinai’y  heat.  Do  not  overdo  the  vaporisation,  as  the  sulphur 
fumes,  Avhen  excessive,  are  liable  to  injure  the  .skin  of  the 
Grapes,  especially  those  of  Frontignans  and  Mu.scat  of 
Alexandria. 

SUCCESSION  HOITSES. — Stop  and  regulate  laterals  .so  as  o 
secure  an  even  spread  of  foliage  AA’ithout  croAvding,  not  tolerating 
any  interference  by  laterals  Avith  the  access  of  light  and  air  to 
the  principal  leaves.  Where  there  is  not  room  for  extension,  it 
is  unAA’ise  to  alloAA"  them  to  groAA’  considerably,  so  as  to  necessitate 
a  large  reduction  of  foliage  at  one  time,  as  this  results  in  a  check 
to  root  action,  Avhich  may,  and  often  does,  result  in  shanking  at 
a  later  period.  Attend  to  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries, 
under  rather  than  over-cropping  the  Vines.  Make  sure  that 
the  borders  liaA^e  abundance  of  Avater.  Vines  SAvelling  their  crops 
should  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  securing  this  by  damping  the 
paths  tAvo  or  three  times  a  day,  and  sprinkling  the  borders  Avhen 
the  surface  becomes  dry.  If  liquid  manure  be  used  at  the  la.st 
sprinkling  for  the  day,  it  Avill  imjAroA^fi  the  Vines  and  act  as  a 
check  to  red  spider.  Stable  and  coAA'house  drainings,  diluted  Avith 
five  times  the  bidk  of  AAater,  or  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  or  Ichaboe 
guano  to  a  gallon  of  Avater,  is  sufficieAitly  strong  for  damping  Avith, 
not  more  than  a  4-gallon  AA’atering-canful  to  301  square  yards,  as 
an  exce.ss  of  ammonia  vapour  is  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Vines. 

LATE  VINES. — Disbud  and  tie  down  as  they  require  it. 
Close  the  house  earlj^  in  the  afternoon,  Avith  .sun  heat  and  ample 
atmospheric  moisture  by  frec|uently  damping  the  paths  and  .similar 
surfaces.  Vines  that  AA’ere  started  early  in  March  are  making 
rapid  progre.ss,  and  mu.st  receive  eAmry  encouragement,  but  avoid 
hun-ying  their  groAA'th  by  a  close  atmosphere  aiid  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  esiAecially  at  night,  ventilating  judiciously  early  in  the  day 
so  as  to  secure  aa  cII  formed,  thick,  leathery  leaves. — St.  Albans., 


***  All  correspondence  rekiting  to  editor  al  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street^ 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  AArite  privately 
to  any  of  our  eorresjAondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

CAMELLIA  LEAVES  SPOTTED  (J.  W.).— The  leaves  are 
spotted  in  consequence  of  the  sun’s  rays  striking  powerfully  on 
them.  The  only  remedy  is  to  afford  the  iplants  slight  shade  from 
the  time  they  commence  groAvth  until  it  is  fully  matured,  or 
throughout  the  summer  until  October.  Keeping  the  leaves  con¬ 
stantly  Avet  Avill  also  produce  the  same  result ;  y'ours  have  the 
aiAiiearance  of  AA’ater  having  stood  on  them  and  driijped  from  the 
edges. 

PLACING  CAMELLIAS  AND  AZALEAS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
(Idem). — They  should  be  kept  in  moist  heat  until  they  have  made 
fresh  groAA'th,  and  then  have  more  light  and  air ;  Avhen  Avell 
hardened  off  and  the  buds  set,  they  may  be  placed  outside  in  a 
position  sheltered  fi'om  winds  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  not 
by  overhanging  trees.  A  cool  house  Avith  an  east  aspect  is  much 
better  to  keep  the  plants  in  after  the  buds  are  set  than  placing 
them  out  of  doors.  The  Eucharis  amazonica  should  at  once  be 
reiAotted,  and  groAvn  in  brisk  heat  AA’ith  moisture.  Use  a  compost 
of  tAA’o  parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  i^art  leaf  soil,  with  a  half  laart 
of  sandy  peat  and  a  sixth  of  silver  sand,  chopping  up  rather  fine, 
but  not  .sifting ;  and  afford  good  drainage. 

ANTS  IN  STOVE  AND  CONSERVATORY  (J.  W.  F.).— As 
you  AA’ant  something  the  ants  aaGU  eat  and  then  die,  the  folloAving 
preparation  may  ansAver  your  puiTDose,  but  it  mu.st  be  used  with 
the  utmo.st  caution,  a.s  it  is  a  laoi.son  mo.st  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Place  loz  of  ordinary  or  AAhite  arsenic  in  an  old  iron  pot  Avitli  a 
quart  of  AA'ater,  and  then  boil  until  reduced  to  a  pint  or  a.  little 
more  of  liquid,  to  aaIucIi  add  Ub  of  coarse  sugar,  and  mix  Avell. 
This  mixture  can  either  be  drojAped  about  the  runs  and  around 
the  nests  or  placed  in  saucers  in  the  haunts  of  the  ants. 

PEACH  TREES  CASTING  THEIR  FRUIT  (J.  M.  W.).— The 
fruits  are,  as  you  .say,  affected  at  the  kernel,  this  being  dis¬ 
coloured,  alino.st  black.  The  dropping  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  the  first  SAAelling  and  by  or  before  they  have  attained  to  the 
size  of  marble.s,  u.suall,y  arises  from  the  combined  effects  of 
immature  aaoocI,  imiierfect  formation,  or  fertilisation  of  the 
oAmles,  and  a  deficiency  of  starAmd  matter  in  the  adjacent  Avood. 
Taa  o  of  the  Peaches  Avere  perfect,  and  also  the  Nectarine.  Some¬ 
times  the  defect  results  from  overcroijping  in  the  previous  sea.son, 
but  commonly  from  the  trees  making  soft,  long-jointed  Avood, 
and  from  the  soil  not  being  of  a  sufficiently  firm  nature  .so  as  to 
induce  .sturdy,  thoroughly  .solidified  groAAths.  In  ca.ses  the  fruit 
is  cast  a.s  a  result  of  a  sudden  check,  such  as  that  of  an  overdose 
of  tobacco  smoke  or  A'apour,  and  in  not  a  feAv  instances  from 
alloAA'ing  the  temperature  to  rise  considerably  in  the  morning  and 
then  admit  air  in  such  quantity  as  to  cause  a  .sudden  depression, 
chilling  and  drying  the  atmosphere.  The  tree  lifted  from  a  late 
house,  and  being  the  same  in  casting  its  fruit,  faAmurs  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  drojiping  from  immaturity  of  the  Avood  and 
consequent  imjAerfect  formation  and  fertilisation. 

INSECTS  DESTROYING  VINES  (Subscriber).— Tlie  insect  is 
a  Aveevil,  Curculio  picipes,  AAhich  is  very  injurious  in  a  vinery. 
Spread  a  sheet  beneath  the  Vine  at  night,  and  shake  the  Vine  rod 
sharply,  Aidien  the  Aveevils  aaIII  fall  on  to  the  sheet  and  may  be 
destroyed.  This  repeated  a  feAv  times  will  thin  their  numbers. 
We  presume  the  Vines  Avere  stripped  of  their  loose  bark,  and 
afterwards  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  walls  being 
thoroughly  whitewashed.  Any  holes  or  crevices  in  the  AA'all  should 
be  stopped  Avith  cement.  We  cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  your 
taking  the  weevils ;  every  one  you  destroy  will  help  to  prevent 
egg-laying.  The  tobacco  juice  of  the  manufacturer  diluted  with 
six  times  its  bulk  of  Avater  is  useful,  applying  it  through  a  rosed 
AA’atering  pot ;  also  the  folloAA'ing  ;  — Aoz  quassia  chips,  boiled  ten 
minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft  AAater,  dissolving  in  it  4oz  .softsoap. 
Wet  the  surface  of  the  AA’hole  house  AA’ith  this  two  or  three  times 
AA’ith  this,  especially  near  the  AA’alls,  just  after  dusk,  and  the 
folloAving  day  AV’ater  the  whole  house  AA'ith  tepid  water.  Neither 
of  the  agents  mentioned  must  be  applied  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Vines,  but  over  any  jilants  that  Avill  not  be  injured  by  the  soft 
soap  it  may  be  syringed.  We  have  also  found  useful  sprinkling 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  border  Avith  guano,  and 
then  AA-ith  AA’ater;  if  the  floors,  Ac.,  are  Avet,  sprinkling  Avith  Avater 
afterAvards  is  unnecessar^^  If  the  Vines  are  in  tender  leaf  a  little 
air  should  be  left  on,  as  the  ammonia  evolved  Avill  scorch  the 
I  leaves.  Water  Avell  in  the  course  of  tAA’o  or  three  days. 
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DRAINING  GARDEN— MOSSY  ORCHARD  (Idem).— 
Thouffii  the  subsoil  is  sandy  loam,  it  may,  nevertheless,  require 
draining.  Examine  the  ground  by  digging  a  hole  to  a  depth  of 
4ft,  and  if  you  find  water  drain  to  a  depth  of  3ft  Gin  to  4ft.  The 
soil  of  the  mossy  orchard  is  both  wet  and  poor.  Drain  and  dress 
with  a  compost  of  one  ton  of  lime  mixed  with  ten  of  soil  or  refuse, 
applying  it  in  March  or  now. 

PEAR  AND  APPLE  TREES  SURFACE  ROOTING  (Idem).— 
It  is  an  excellent  sign.  Do  not  cover  them  with  soil,  or  very 
lightly,  but  mulch  around  the  trees  18in  or  2ft  from  the  stem 
with  some  rich  compost  or  well-rotted  manure,  putting  it  on  about 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  We  give  ours  fresh  short 
manure,  which  we  advise  if  the  trees  are  not  very  vigorous  and 
are  bearing  freeljq  applying  it  just  after  the  bloom  is  past,  and 
repeating  the  dressing  at  the  beginning  of  July. 

DESTROYING.  SLUGS  (J.  U.). — Apply  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
ground  at  the  rate  of  lib  to  30  sq  yds,  but  before  putting  in  the 
crops.  Y  e  have  no  great  difficulty  with  slugs,  as  we  dress  the 
ground  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  in  March, 
or  before  cropping,  and  upon  any  appearance  of  the  slugs  wo 
sprinkle  the  plants  and  the  soil  about  them  with  quicklime  early 
in  the  morning  or  at  dusk,  repeating  the  sprinkling  as  the  lime 
is  washed  away  by  rains,  or  the  slugs  continue  their  depredations. 

ORCHID  CULTURE  (Idem). — Of  the  tAvo  structures  the 
better  Avill  be  the  Fern  house,  assigning  them  the  lightest  posi¬ 
tion,  and  keeping  them  there  until  the  growth  is -complete,  AA’hen 
we  should  remoAm  thein-  to  the  greenhouse,  affording  them  the 
warmest  position^  but  near  the  glass,  and  shading  for  a  time  from 
bright  sun.  Diminish  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  AvithdraAv 
shade  as  the  groAvths  mature;  keep  the  plants  dry  in  Avinter,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the  pseudobulbs  to  shriAml.  They 
ought  to  be  repotted  at  once. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  AND  SCTLLAS  AFTER  FORCING 
(A.  G.).— They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  pit  in  a  light 
airy  position  until  they  are  Avell  hardened  off  and  the  Aveather  is 
more  settled ;  or  about  the  middle  of  this  month  they  may  be 
planted  out  about  2in  deep  in  light  rich  soil  in  a  Avarm  border. 
The  Hyacinths  and  Scillas  may  remain  there  permanently,  but  the 
Tulips  should  be  taken  up  Avhen  the  tops  become  yelloAv,  and  after 
taking  off  these  and  the  roots,  place  the  bulbs  in  a  dry  cool  place 
until  November,  aa  hen  they  may  be  planted  in  the  border.  They 
are  not.  worth  forcing  a  second  time,  but  ai-e  good  for  borders. 

HOYA  CARNOSA  AND  TRACHYCARPUS  EXCELSUS  RE¬ 
POTTING  (H.  F.  F.). — Repot  noAv,  using  for  the  Hoya  a  compose 
of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam  and  sandy  peat  (the  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  Avill  do),  and  old  coav  dung,  charcoal  in  lumps  between  the 
sizes  of  Hazel  Nuts  and  Walnuts,  broken  bricks  or  crocks,  and  old 
lime  rubbish,  Avith  good  drainage.  Place  in  the  hot  vinery  until 
the  groAvth  is  complete,  and  then  afford  a  light  airy  position  in 
the  conservatory,  and  no  more  Avater  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  plants  from  shrivelling.  The  Trachycarpus  does  best  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  fibrous  peat  torn  up  roughly,  three  parts,  and 
one  part  fibrous  loam,  Avith  a  half  part  in  equal  proportion  of  old 
dry  c^w  dung,  silver  sand,  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  The  cocoanut 
jefuse  may  be  substituted  for  peat,  adding  a  fourth  of  silver  sand 
to  it.  It  Vvill  succeed  in  the  cool  conservatory,  being  hardy  in 
sheltered  positions. 

HEATING  WITH  HOT  YU\TER  (H.).— The  house  will  be 
efficiently  heated  by  tAvo  roAA's  of  3in  pipes,  a  floAv  and  return  along 
both  sides  of  the  house  and  across  one  end,  Avhich  avouIcI  be  a 
better  arrangement  than  having  them  along  one  side  of  the  house 
only,  as  shoAvn  in  your  sketch,  Avhich  Avould  have  ansAvered  well  for 
a  lean-to,  and  Avill  do  in  your  present  case,  only  the  pipes  all  round 
would  giA'e  a  more  uniform  Avarmth  throughout  the  structure. 
We  should  have  a  frame  mad'e  and  enclose  a  portion  of  the  pip('s 
with  brickwork,  raising  it  about  9in  above  the  pipes,  Avhich  may 
be  covered  Avith  slates,  or  have  rubble  placed  over  them  to  a  depth 
of  6in;  then  put  in  about  the  same  depth  of  plunging  material. 
This  Avill  give  you  sufficient  bottom  heat  for  propagating  most 
kinds  of  plants.  The  frame  Avill  enable  you  to  keep  the 
cuttings  close  and  moist  Avithout  interfering  AA’ith  the  other  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  house.  An  elliptic  boiler  Avould  no  doubt  ansAver ; 
but  take  care  to  have  one  that  Avill  not  from  its  smallness  require 
to  be  hard  driven  to  giA^e  the  requisite  heat  to  the  pipes,  for  the 
waste  of  fuel  is  then  enormous. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (G.  B.).  — 1,  Forsythia  suspensa  ;  2,  Nepeta 
Glechonia  A'ariegata ;  3.  Lycaste  aromatica ;  4,  Lonicera  Standishi 
(floAvering  late)  ;  5.  probably  Iris  fmtidis.sinia.  send  Avhen  in  floAA'er ; 
6.  SeinperA’iAuim  tabAdteforme ;  7.  Zainia  sp.  (Alf.  L-).^|  The  variety 
you  mention  as  being  like  Narcissus  sulphur  Pheenix  is  the  double 
form  of  N.  eernuus  ;  the  other  is  an  almormal  form  of  the  Butter  and 
Eggs  Narcissus.  (J.  H.  S.  N.). — 1,  Aeorus  Pseudo-Acorus  ;  2.  Hedera 
Helix  loliata  minor;  3,  the  Holm  Oak,  (,)uercus  Ilex;  4,  Parrottia 
japonica  ;  5,  Cedrus  atlantica. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT.  —  Correspondents  ichose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  piresent  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (E.  G.  H.). — Apple,  Blanchard’s  Seedling. 


Trade  Catalogues  ReceiYed. 

DaA'id  Airdrie,  Florist,  Ydiitehaugh  Nursery,  Paisley. —  Florists’’ 
Flowers. 

Wm.  C'libran  A  Son,  Altrincham. — Plants. 

F.  A.  Haage,  jun..  Cacti  and  Succulent  Specialist.  Erfurt,  Germany- 
— Choice  Cacti. 

Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm.  AVinchmore  Hill,  Ijondon. — 
Parts  i,  2,  and  3,  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Shrubs. 

Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

- - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

'  Temperature  of  the 

i  Air. 

1 

Temperatuie  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<o 

1902. 

March. 

ection  ( 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

1 

Day. 

i 

Night 

Rain. 

At 
!  1-ft. 
deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep 

^  . 
-ia  3  S 

O 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Oi 

a> 

iiO 

a 

Lowest.  1 

4  ft. 
deep. 

a  a  § 

ffl  o 

Sunday  ...23 

s.s.w. 

deg. 

40-9 

deg. 

38-6 

deg. 

51-4 

deg. 

28-3 

Ins. 

deg. 

41-4 

deg. 
44  3 

deg. 

45-2 

deg. 

19-4 

Monday  ...24 

S.S.AV. 

43-2 

38-8 

46-6 

31'0 

017 

42-2 

44-1 

45-2 

21-6 

Tuesday  ...25 

N.N.AV. 

42-2 

37-9 

49’4 

39-8 

— 

42-6 

43-9 

45-0 

37-2 

Wed’sday  26 

AV.S.AV. 

402 

37-2 

53-1 

31-5 

0-17 

41-8 

43-9 

45-0  < 

20-8 

Thursday  27 

W. 

52-9 

49-5 

58-6 

38-9 

— 

43-1 

43-8 

45-0 

37’0 

Friday  ...28 

S.W. 

46-7 

44-5 

57-3 

43-5 

— 

45-2 

44-5 

45-0 

33-0 

Saturday  29 

S.AV. 

47-1 

44-7 

55-4 

38-5 

0‘11 

1 

45-4 

45.2 

45-0  1 

28'5 

Means  ... 

44-7 

41-6 

53T 

35-9 

Total. 

0-45 

43T 

44-2 

45T 

28-2 

For  the  most  part  of  the  Aveek  the  Aveather  has  been  dull,  Avith  very 
cold  nights,  and  rain  on  three  days. 


Our  Transactions  with  Other  Lands. 


“  Ivoty,  apes,  and  peacocks  ”  w^ere  among  the  many 
articles  of  import  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem.  Ivory  one  could  understand,  and  possibly  the 
peacocks,  as  they  may  be  considered  ornamental.  But  Avhy 
apes  1  We  Avere  always  at  a  loss.  What  trade  they  had  in 
those  days,  as  far  as  a  limited  ship  service  alloAved,  then 
there  Avere  the  overland  caravans  from  Egypt  and  the  far 
Orient.  A  fairly  central  country  Avas  the  kinardom  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  a  Avise,  commercially  minded  king  at  the 
head.  Put  Hiram’s  navy  against  some  of  our  big  shipping: 
lines  What  a  mighty  difference !  Yet  that  little  fleet,  that 
dcire  not  go  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  was  the  forerunner  ot 
our  great  merchant  service.  We  had  need  be  monarchs  ot 
the  sea  ;  it  is  our  best  friend,  our  greatest  ally. 

Do  our  readers,  in  their  Aveekly  or  daily  papers,  ever 
notice  the  phrase,  “  Rreadstiiffs  afloat  ”  1  Reading  for  last 
Aveek  (just  taking  that  Aveek  at  random),  Ave  Avere  very  much 
struck  by  a  list  of  the  consignments  Avhich  will  ever  noAV 
be  landed  at  our  various  seaports.  For  this  Aveek  Ave  find 
the  total  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse  on  passage  to  us  run 
someAA'hat  thus:  Wheat,  3,900,000  quarters;  Flour-Wheat, 
250,000  quarters;  Maize,  370,000  quarters;  Barley,  465,000 
quarters  ;  Beans,  8,000  quarters.  And  this  grand  contribu¬ 
tion  comes  to  us  from  XJnited  States,  Australia,  NeAv  Zea¬ 
land,  Argentine,  India  (Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta),  Riissiip 
and  the  Danube.  The  flour  is  French  and  Hungarian,  Avith 
Australian  and  American  patents,  we  suppose.  That  means 
fancy  flours  for  best  pastry  making.  What  a  debt  w^e  owe 
for  breadstiiffs  I  Not  once  a  year,  but  practically  eveiy 
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week!  All  sea  borne.  We  had  fancied,  till  we  saw  the  re¬ 
port,  that  there  was  no  room  here  for  foreign  Potatoes 
They  are  so  cheap,  in  many  instances,  that  they  cannot 
leave  anything  but  loss  for  the  grower,  and  yet  we  find  our 
market  has  been  invaded.  How  does  the  foreigner  manage 
it,  and  how  does  he  pay  the  carriage,  too  ?  Certainly,  not 
many  have  come,  but  they  have  come.  .  ,  , 

Now  we  will  take  a  longer  space  of  time  than  a  week, 
and  see  what  is  the  money  value  of  some  of  our  food  im¬ 
ports  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year : 


Cattle  (alive)  ... 

Beef  and  mutton 

Butter . 

Margarine 

Cheese . 

Condensed  milk  (unsweetened) 
Condensed  milk  (sweetened) 
Eggs  . 


£1,247,901 

£6,167,403 

£3,542,577 

£424,366 

£585,932 

£20,952 

£283,765 

£881.985 


Another  big  bill,  and  in  it  we  see  nothing  of  bacon,  lard, 
preserved  meats,  fish,  &c.,  all  things  that  we  do  get  in  great 
quantities,  and  all  things  that  can  hardly  be  classed  as 
luxuries,  but  necessities.  We  find  Oats  for  half  a 
come  to  3,439,662  quarters,  and  Peas  242,324  quarte^.  We 
cannot  put  our  hands  on  any  statistics  of  feeding  stuns,  i.e., 
cakes,  &:c.,  but  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  not  only  do  we  get 
cakes  in  abundance  (American,  Egyptian,  Russian),  but  we 
also  get  quantities  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  cake  here.  The  cotton  seed  and  linseed  are  the 
principal  imports,  but  there  are  also  many  others,  what  we 
may  term  fancy  feeding  stuffs,  meals  of  various  sorts,  not 
forgetting  the  by  products  of  Wheat,  bran  and  sharps. 

Then  to  pass  on  to  fertilizers.  What  about  guano  1 
What  about  superphosphates  1  What  about  kainit  1  What 
about  bonemeal  ?  What  about  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  i  It  is  impossible  to  remember  every  item  ;  the 
list  is  a  long  one.  Canadian  hay,  w^e  see  too,  is  quoted,  but 
we  don’t  see  quotations  of  foreign  straw,  though  we  believe 
it  is  in  the  market. 

There  is  one  item  we  wish  far  away,  and  that  is.  the 
foreign  wool.  We  can,  and  do,  grow  wool,  and  practically 
we  can  supply  ourselves,  and  yet  our  clips  are  put  on  one 
side  to  make  room  for  Colonial  imports.  We  cannot  sow  our 
seeds  (i.e..  Clovers)  without  recourse  to  outside  help.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  reason.  Here  our  climate  is  variable  and 
is  not  so  well  fitted  for  the  ripening  and  maturing  of  Clover 
seeds.  We  may  have  a  fine,  drv  time,  or  we  may  not. 

We  hear  of  much  fresh  milk  being  imported,  and  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  whereas  our  dairies  are  subjected  to  the 
closest  inspection,  our  milk  tested  and  guaranteed,  this 
foreign  stuff  comes  in  free  and  under  no  restrictions  what¬ 
ever.  As  to  butter  and  eggs,  they  need  an  article  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  we  do  wonder  how  eggs  can  be  produced,  packed, 
shipped,  and  re-sold  here  in  mid-winter  at  a  halfpenny  each. 
We  cannot  afford  them  at  that  price  in  summer.  Where  do 
these  halfpenny  eggs  come  from,  and  what  is  the  profit  the 
original  owner  gets  1 

If  we  are  indebted  to  the  outsider  for  so  much  of  our  food, 
we  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  our  implements. 
Time  is  money  in  the  States,  and  the  Yankee  has  many  ’cute 
notions.  He  makes  his  implements  lighter  than  ours,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  stronger.  You  have  only  to  visit  an  agri¬ 
cultural  show  and  cast  a  glimpse  round  the  implements  to 
see  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  It  is  not  of  moment  to  put 
into  an  implement  the  greatest  possible  weight  of  metal, 
and  yet  we  think,  when  looking  at  some  of  our  old  "  stan¬ 
dards,”  that  the  artificer  must  have  had  this  in  view.  Iron 
is  good,  therefore  pile  on  the  agony  1  Steel  is  better,  lighter, 
and  stronger,  therefore,  says  the  Yankee,  substitute  steel. 
Alassey,  Harris,  and  Deering  binders  are  the  machines  in 
universal  use,  while  Walter  Woods,  Harrison,  Maegregor, 
and  Macormick  are  equally  well  known.  We  can  understand 
that  with  the  wide  acreage  of  the  States  and  Canada, 
reapers  of  light  draught  are  a  necessity.  Ploughs,  cultiva- 
■  tors  of  all  descriptions,  have  come  to  us  fi'om  America, 
from  whence  also  have  originated  the  chilled  digging  plough 
and  spring  tooth  cultivator,  the  chilled  digging  plough  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Oliver.  Some  of  the  best  types  of 
horse  hoes  are  also  American,  but  the  American  fork  is  not 
so  much  in  evidence  as  it  used  to  be. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  receive,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
also  give  (for  a  consideration).  It  has  been  rightly  stated 
that  Great  Britain  mav  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  stud 
-farm  of  the'world.  Whatever  else  w’e  do,  or  do  not  do,  we 


can  breed  some  of  the  best  animals  ever  seen.  This  is  partly 
the  result  of  climate,  but  more,  perhaps,  the  result  of  careful 
painstaking  selection.  There  are  many  types  we  have  made 
practically  evolved  out  of  our  (shall  we  say  it  1)  imagination. 
Where  are  the  racehorses  that  equal  ours  ?  The  courses 
at  Epsom,  and  Doncaster,  Goodwood,  and  Ascot  are  histo¬ 
rical.  Can  any  other  country  produce  a  hackney  equal  or 
approaching  to  Danegeltl  And  what  of  our  shires  and  other 
heavy  legged  types  I  English  blood  will  be  found  in  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  What  would  Australian,  A.rgen- 
tine,  and  New  Zealand  wool  and  mutton  be  like  were  it  not 
for  our  pure  bred  sires  ?  They  cannot  do  without  us.  And 
we  find  wherever  agriculture  is  at  all  intelligently  pursued, 
English  blood  is  held  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a  land  where  the  Shorthorn 
Hereford,  Ayrshire,  or  other  distinctive  breed  of  cattle  is 
not  represented.  We  certainly  top  the  world’s  market  with 
our  pedigree  stock.  This  is  the  “  Old  Countrv,”  after  all, 
and  it  is  right  we  should  take  the  first  place  thus. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

We  have  to  chronicle  another  busy  week.  There  has  been 
more  wind  than  rain,  and  with  a  good  allowance  of  March  dust 
everything  has  been  favourable  for  farm  work.  Drilling  is 
finished  for  the  season,  and  seldom — nay,  we  might  almost  say 
never — has  the  seed-time  been  more  satisfactory.  If  a  good  start 
be  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  the  year’s  prospects  are  indeed 
good  as  regards  spring  corn.  The  period  immediately  before  and 
after  March  21  was  marked  by  mild  south-westerly  winds  and 
April-like  showers.  According  to  the  old  rule,  therefore,  we  have 
a  genial  growing  spring  in  store.  We  can  do  Avith  one  like  that  of 
1894,  Avhen  Ave  had  a  record  crop  of  Barley  both  straw  and  com. 
The  usual  supply  of  artificial  manure  has  been  laid  in.  There  was 
a  poor  return  for  it  last  season,  but  we  must  continue  to  use  it, 
or  there  will  soon  be  a  deficiency  in  the  crops.  Poor  as  last  year’s 
Avere,  excepting  Potatoes,  they  were  even  worse  on  badly  farmed 
land.  We  use  a  mixed  manure  for  Potatoes,  and  it  is  soAvn  broad¬ 
cast  and  split  in  with  the  seed.  We  like  this  system  best,  as  the 
manure  is  more  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Top- 
dressings  applied  in  June  have  done  A'ery  little  good  these  dry 
seasons. 

Clover  seeds  had  better  be  soavii  at  once  if  they  have  not 
been  soAAn  with  the  Barley  already.  Good  seed  soAvn  noAv  should 
make  a  good  plant  a  certainty.  What  a  loss  a  poor  seed  plant 
means  to  every  farmer  aa'o  are  uoaa-  experiencing  to  our  sorroAv. 
Now  that  the  seeds  are  stocked  with  ewes  and  lambs  we  realise 
the  nakedness  of  the  land.  If  the  fields  are  bare  Avith  one  CAve  per 
acre  upon  them,  hoAV  will  they  be  Avith  three,  AA’hich  is  the  number 
they  Avill  be  expected  to  cari’y  ?  It  is  a  poor  look-out.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  early  finishing  of  the  SAA’edes  has  created  too 
many  demands  on  the  Mangold  heaps,  AA’hich  are  rapidly  dwindling. 
Stock  must  be  fed,  and  the  Mangolds  must  go,  but  Ave  Avish  we 
could  have  kept  some  back  for  summer  emergencies.  It  has  been 
grand  for  the  cattle  out  at  grass.  There  is  a  nice  bite  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  they  are  getting  hardened  off  capitally.  Indeed, 
the  cloud  has  its  silver  lining.  Pressure  of  other  Avork  has 
caused  a  considerable  lull  in  the  delivery  of  Potatoes,  but  it  has 
had  little  effect  on  the  trade.  Supplies,  if  not  quite  so  heavy, 
seem  quite  sufficient.  Spring  CanlifloAA’ers  about  here  haA'e  been 
very  severely  handled  by  the  frost,  and  few  have  survived.  A 
scarcity  amongst  green  vegetables  might  help  Potatoes  a  little, 
but  our  soui’ces  of  supply  are  so  numerous  and  Avidespread  that 
there  is  not  much  to  hope  for  in  that  direction. 

Men  are  much  more  plentiful  than  last  season.  Farmers  can 
get  men,  but  they  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  paying  them. 


Publications  Received. 

The  Society  of  St.  George.  Report  of  the  General  Committee, 
1901.  It  is  noAv  generally  conceded  that  sentiment  of  race,  as 
exemplified  during  the  present  A\'ar,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  great 
factor  in  any  scheme  for  uniting  and  perpetuating  our  Empire. 
Hoav  to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  Imperial  spirit  is  the  problem 
of  the  hour.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  formation,  of  Societies 
of  St.  George,  Avorking  upon  the  lines  of  those  Avhich  have  for 
years  existed  in  Canada,  and  of  those  recently  founded  under  the 
constitution  of  this  society,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  Au.stralasia, 
South  Africa,  an  delseAvhere.  *  *  “The  Canadian  Horticul¬ 

turist.”  Special  Features:  The  Cranbeny  Pippin,  Spraying, 
Fertility  of  Orchards,  Gooseberry  Cultivation.  *  *  “Bulletin 

de  la  Societe  L’Avenir  Horticole.”  Annee,  1901.  *  *  “  Agri¬ 

cultural  Returns,  1901.”  Tables  shoAA’ing  the  estimated  total 
produce  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops,  Avith  par¬ 
ticulars  for  each  county  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  .summai-y  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  *  »  “  qiip  Tropical  Agriculturist,”  for 
March,  1902.  *  *  “Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  part 
xi.,  begins  at  LaAvn  MoAvers  and  ends  at  Mammillaria.  The 
number  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Liliunis. 
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The  Finest  Collection  of 


DAFFODILS 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

NOW  IN  BLOOM 

AT 

BARR'S  NURSERIES 

Few  Minutes  from  Surbiton  Station  ( SAV.Mj.). 


visirroi«,s  xza"\7'x^xsi>. 


Now  is  the  time  to  select  varieties  while  in  bloom 
for  delivery  in  Autumn. 

BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  illustrated  with 
original  photographs,  fullv  describes  all  the  finest 
Daffodils  in  cultivation.  Free  on  application. 

A  constant  Display  of  Daffodils  is  also  maintained 
during  April  at 

11,  12,  &  13,  KING  STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  8. W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Picue,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Boses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


FORBES’  Illustrated  Catalogue 

X"c>x*  1902 

Has  amongst  exoerts  the  conspicuous  distinction  of  being 
the  Best  and  Most  Accurate  on  Florists’  Flowers 
and  Hardy  Plants  extant. 

It  consists  of  164  pages,  and  contains  Complete ‘Up-to- 
Date  CoLLEcrioN.s  of  all  sections  of  FlorI'TS’  Flowers. 
Every  Novelty  of  Merit  from  other  rai.sers  is  annually 
added  to  my  own  World-renowned  Specialities,  with 
full  description  and  prices. 

It  gives  carefully  revi.sed  Descriptions,  Cultural 
Directions,  Colour,  Height,  Time  of  Flowering, 
Price,  British  or  common  names,  of  everything  worth 
l^rowing,  together  with  a  comprehensive  mass  of  valuable 
iinformation  that  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
consequence  is  in  constant  use  amongst  professionals  as 
their  most  valued  and  reliable  reference  book,  in  preference 
to  the  most  elaborate  Dictionaries. 

It  is  free  on  application  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  wish  to  excel  in  gardening, 

jJOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND 


SEAKALE. 

?Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  21/-  per  100 

■  Extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
'Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
ILILYWHITE,  strong  planting, 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

.  No.  1137.— VoL.  XLIV..  Third  Series. 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
and  PINKS. 

CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Best  for  Exhibition  or 
Border,  post  free. 

Carnations,  5/-,  6/-,  and  7/6  per  dozen  ;  Laced  Pinks,  3/6 
per  dozen,  my  selection  ;  Carnation  i-eed,  1/6  and  2/6  per 
packet ;  Choice  Alpine  Auricula  Seed,  l/e  and  2/6  pei 
packet.  All  free  for  Cash. 

T.  LORD,  Carnation  Grower,  TODMORDEN 


Dicksons 

/  HARDILY -GROWN  \ 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’  &  ‘EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 

\ _  Ndbsbbibs  800  Acres. 

Chester 


LARGE  PALMS, 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  &c. 

IMMENSE  STOCK, 

All  sizes  up  to  20  feet,  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

CoronBti&td  F esiivities. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Special  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


Nothing  60  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCUKABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
I  Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  60/-  per  100. 
AU  other  Fursery  Stock 
farrio^e  /orward. 

)Sj^iNP0TS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres. 
A  Superb  Collection  of  , 
Herbaceous  Plants^. 
Four  Acres  of  Class. 
Clem  atls  (80,000)  from  15/-doz. 
F.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

CLNERAL  CATALOGUE 

(Nearly  100  pages)  of  Nursery  StocK. 
artistically  produced,  containing 
oorae  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuable  information, 
freo  on  receipt  of  c. .  for  postage. 
Please  meution  this  Paper. 

'  RICHARDSMITH  &CP.  WORCESTER 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  10,  1902. 


Remarks  on  Setting  Grapes. 


F  fine  berries  are  wanted,  and 
most  of  us  are  ambitious  to 
produce  them,  the  foundation 
must  be  laid  early  in  the  season 
or  before  the  flowering  period. 
Onl.y  those  berries  furnished  with 
a  full  complement  of  seeds  can  be 
depended  upon  to  attain  to  the  largest 
size,  and  weakly  flowers  were  never 
yet  followed  by  what  are  termed  four-seeded 
or  quartered  fruit.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
strive  for  as  many  berries  with  four  seeds  in 
them  as  possible,  and  to  take  good  care  when 
thinning  to  reserve  these,  not  the  smaller 
perfectly  round  berries,  and  which  probably 
enough  are  furnished  with  one  to  three  seeds 
only. 

In  very  many  instances  the  vines  or  rods 
are  disposed  too  thickly,  or  less  than  3  feet 
apart,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  those  in 
charge  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  tie  down 
the  laterals.  As  a  consequence  the  embryo 
bunches  are  shaded  far  more  than  desirable, 
and  the  flowers  enfeebled,  opening  weakly 
accordingly.  The  young  bunches  in  all  cases, 
or  whether  the  varieties  are  free  setting  or 
the  opposite,  ought  to  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  all  the  light  and  sunshine  going, 
and  if,  owing  to  the  closeness  together  of  the 
rods  they  will  not  get  this  if  the  laterals  are 
early  fastened  to  the  wires,  the  rods  ought  to 
be  lowered  temporarily,  and  the  laterals 
allowed  to  remain  in  nearly  a  vertical  position 
till  after  the  flowering  period.  Not  only  does 
this  favour  perfect  setting,  but  when  tying 
down  is  deferred  thus  late,  no  risks  are  run 
ff  losing  some  of  the  laterals  bearing  the  most 
promising  Viunches.  If  this  plan  were  more 
often  adopted  we  should  see  fewer  miserably 
thin  badl.y  set  bunches  of  Grapes  generally, 
and  all  concerned  have  better  reason  for 
congratulating  themselves  upon  the  result  of 
their  labours.  * 

Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  proverbially  bad  setting 
varieties  not  infrequently  have  more  fuss  made  about  them 
than  is  necessary,  while  those  sorts  with  good  reputations 
for  setting  are  neglected  more  than  desirable.  A  con¬ 
siderable  increase  of  heat,  both  by  night  and  day,  is  thought 
to  be  needed  by  Muscats  during  the  flowering  period  ;  yet 
those  who  religiously  carrj^  out  this  detail  are  not  invariably 
successful  in  effecting  a  good  set.  If  they  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  other  point  I  have  raised — that  of  exposing  the 
developing  bunches  to  abundance  of  light  and  as  much  sun 
as  possible,  and  attached  less  importance  to  high  tempera¬ 
tures — they  would  most  probably  succeed  oftener  in 
producing  an  even  crop  of  perfectly  set  bunches.  This  by 
no  means  novel  notion  was  most  forcibly  brought  home  to 
me  in  a  situation  where  the  bulk  of  the  Muscats  ripened  had 
to  be  grown  in  an  old  house  heated  with  flues,  in  which  were 
also  I’ods  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court  and  Gros 
Guillaume.  If  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  the 
night  temperature  higher  than  60deg  to  65deg,  other  than 
on  very  mild  nights,  the  flue  where  it  entered  the  house 
would  have  become  dangerously  hot,  and  red  spider  also 
have  gained  an  ascendancy.  What  may,  therefore,  be 
termed  low  temperatures  were  maintained  ;  but,  thanks  to 
taking  the  precaution  of  well  exposing  the  bunches  and 
assisting  in  distributing  the  pollen,  the  set  was  perfect, 
many  of  the  bunches  gaining  good  prizes  at  Bath,  Taunton, 
and  elsewhere.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  equally 
successful  in  effecting  a  good  set  in  the  case  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  growing  in  a  house  primarily  devoted  to  Gros 
Colman,  the  latter  only  being  really  studied.  These  two 
varieties  seem  to  go  well  together,  and  I  have  never  yet 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  ripening  them,  Alicante,  and 
other  late  Grapes  in  houses  with  Black  Hamburgh,  Madres¬ 
field  Court,  and  Foster’s  Seedling  without  detriment  to  the 
three  last  named.  In  one  famous  Muscat  house  Gros  Colman 
has  been  repeatedly  tried  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  owing  to  the 
practice  never  departed  from,  of  maintaining  high  tempera¬ 
tures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Muscats,  the  bei’ries  of  Gros 
Colman  when  fully  ripe  were  foxy  red  in  colour.  Mixed 
houses  should  be  started  early  or  about  the  middle  of 
February  Avith  a  view  to  ripening  the  crops  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  abundance  of  air  can  be  admitted. 

Without  this  the  black  varieties  will  not  colour  properly, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  during  July,  August,  and  early 
part  of  September  is  not  injurious  to  the  Muscats.  Starting 
late  Grapes  thus  early  I’esults  naturally  in  comparative  early 
maturation  of  crops,  and  gardeners  Avho  saw  my  Gros 
Colman  well  advanced  in  colouring  b-"  the  end  of  August 
were  disposed  to  think  they  would  ripen  too  early  for  keep¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  berries  on  the  bunches  left 
on  the  third  week  in  January  were  quite  plump,  and  would 
have  kept  much  later  had  there  not  been  a  brisk  demand 
for  them.  When  late  Grapes  ripen  during  the  best  part,  of 
the  summer — this  including,  for  my  purpose,  the  first  fort¬ 
night' in  September — the  quality  is  bound  to  be  better  than 
in  the  case  of  the  same  varieties  ripened  later.  Their  keep¬ 
ing  properties,  thanks  to  the  extra  amount  of  sugar  deve¬ 
loped,  are  also  more  pronounced.  Give  Gros  Colman  fair 
play,  or  a  good  early  start,  and  there  would  be  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  or  poorness  of  quality.  Time,  air,  and  sunshine 
effectually  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  Ivy-like  taste 
observ^able  in  faultily  ripened  examples. 

After  this  digression,  and  which  was  not  contemplated  at 
the  outset,  I  propose  to  complete  my  remarks  upon  setting 
Grapes,  adding  a  few  brief  comments  on  reducing  the 
number  of  bunches.  Although  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for 
high  temperatures  during  the  flowering  period  of  any 
popular  Grape,  I  would  yet  warn  my  inexperienced  readers 
against  resorting  to  the  other  extreme.  Low  night  tempera¬ 
tures,  ranging,  say,  from  40deg  to  50deg,  and  following,  as 
often  is  the  case,  upon  clear  days,  are  more  or  less  injurious. 
Much  moisture  collects  on  the  leaves,  and  with  the  morning 
sun  striking  early  on  the  houses,  rapid  evapoi’ation 
frequently  ends  in  the  scalding  of  the  leaves. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  a  compartment  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  flue-heated  vinery  three  rods  of  Gros  Maroc  were 
located,  and  owing  to  the  coldness  (unavoidable)  of  the  flue 
at  that  point,  and  a  comparative  low  temperature  of  the 
compartment  generally,  many  of  the  best  leaves  “  damped  ” 
off,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the  Vines.  Gros  Colman  and 
extra  strong  Black  Hamburgh  leaves  are  also  liable  to  injury 
from  the  same  causes,  added  to  which  low  temperatures 
militate  against  a  good  set  of  berries.  A  night  temperature 


of  55deg  to  60deg  up  to  the  flowering  period,  with  an  increase* 
of  5deg  on  mild  nights,  accompanied  by  a  chink  of  top  air 
when  the  bunches  are  flowering,  answers  well  in  my  long 
span-roofed  house.  In  reality  I  pay  little  heed  to  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  If  the  house  and  hot-ivater  pipes  feel  comfortably 
warm  at  10  p.m.  I  am  content.  A  current  of  warm  dry  air, 
brought  about  by  opening  the  top  ventilators  only,  and  more 
or  less  wide,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  with, 
gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  dries  the  flowers  early, 
and  about  11  a.m.  the  pollen  distributes  freely  if  the  laterals 
carrying  the  bunches,  or  even  the  rods  only,  are  smartly 
tapped  at  that  hour  rather  than  later.  The  pollen  should  be- 
dust  dry,  but  the  stigmas  moist  enough  to  hold  all  of  this 
that  collects  on  it.  That  is  all  that  is  really  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but  those  who  are  at  all 
doubtful  and  anxious  may  try  the  effects  of  gently  passing 
the  bunches  through  the  soft  palm  of  the  left  hand.  The 
latter  proceeding  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  ■ 
worthless,  shy-setting,  if  not  manipulated,  Alnwick  Seedling. 
Because  I  want*  as  many  large  perfectly-set  berries  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  precaution  is  taken  of  tapping  the  rods  of  all  other- 
varieties  grown. 

One  grower  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been  very 
successful  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  ceases  topping  the 
sub-laterals  for  about  a  week  prior  to  the  flowering  period 
and  till  after  the  berries  set,  under  the  impression  that  a 
diversion  of  some  of  the  Vines’  energies  away  from  the- 
bunches  is  favourable  to  a  good  set.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
safety  A^arte  or  a  preA*entiA^e  of  too  much  viscid  matter  col¬ 
lecting  at  the  stigmas.  This  view  of  the  case  is  a  little - 
chimerical.  Personally  I  am  averse  to  wasting  Vines’ 
energies  on  the  production  of  superfluous  growth,  and  rarely 
delay  topping  either  laterals  or  sub-laterals  long  enough  to  • 
hinder  carrying  out  this  operation  Avith  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Besides,  I  want  the  daylight  to  reach  the  bunches.  If  too- 
much  moisture  bollects  on  the  stigmas  it  can  easily  be 
removed,  as  before  hinted,  AA'ith  the  soft  palm  of  a  hand. 
Nor  do  I  belieA'e  in  the  practice  of  leaAung  far  more  bunches, 
than  it  is  intended  to  finally  reserve  till  after  the  thinning 
of  berries  is  nearly  or  quite  completed.  •  Each  time  I  pass 
through  my  Auneries  during  April  and  the  early  part  of  May 
I  rarely  fail  to  pinch  off  a  few  or  many  superfluous  “  shoAvs,” 
an  early  and  seA'ere  reduction  in  their  number  greatly 
benefiting  those  resei’ved. — W.  Iggulden. 


Harmonising  Colours. 


The  question  of  satisfactorily  arranging  or  harmonising 
colours  together  is  an  important  one  in  placing  out  bedding 
plants,  as  nothing  tends  to  so  upset  the  decided  tastes  of  cultured 
or  artistic  pei’sons  as  inharmonious  blending  of  colours.  Colours 
are  divided  into  tAvo  classes,  Avhieh  may  be  termed  warm  and 
cold  colours,  one  class  being  complementary  to  the  other.  For 
instance,  the  Avarm  colours  are  red,  purple,  and  orange.  Thg 
cold  colours  are  green,  blue,  and  yelloAv.  White  goes  Avith,  or  is 
complementai'y  to,  any  colour.  In  arranging  colours,  use 
together  red  and  green,  or  red  and  white ;  puriile  and  yelloAV  or 
Avhite;  orange  and  blue  or  Avhite.  Red  and  blue  aa  IU  harmonise 
AAmll  Avith  Avhite  betAA'een. 

Beds  filled  Avith  Avarin  coloured  flowering  plants  are  attractive 
on  grass,  and  if  any  other  colour  is  introduced  let  it  be  an  edging 
or  band  of  Avhite  next  the  grass.  The  cold  colours  Avould  not 
“  come  up  ”  sati,sfactorily  on  grass,  unless  an  edging  of  one  of 
the  warm  colours  was  used,  then  a  splendid  effect  could  be 
obtained-;  in  short,  if  the  centre  of  the  bed  is  filled  Avith  green, 
blue,  or  3mlloAV,  use  edging  of  red,  orange,  or  purple  respectively. 
White  inay  come  in  between  any  one  colour  Avithout  causing  aiiA’ 
ill  effect, except  perhaps  it  does  not  associate  quite  so  Avell  Avith 
yellow. 

The  effect  produced  by  dark-leaA*ed  Cannas  and  the  j'elloAv  or 
golden-leaA*ed  Abutilons  is  A*ery  pleasing.  With  these  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  Avould  associate.  White  Violas  as  a  groundwork, 
with  Heliotropes  and  Fuchsias  dotted  about  at  fairly  Avide 
distances  apart,  are  most  effective.  The  mixture  of  colours 
afforded  by  a  roAv  of  SAveet  Peas  usually  makes  an  excellent 
display.  Besides  the  principal  colours,  there  ai’e  usually  abundant 
shades.  By  observing  the  natural  arrangement  of  colours  In 
floAvers  much  may  be  learned  as  regards  artificial  blending.  In 
arranging  a  border,  the  colours  may  be  placed  in  the  folloAving; 
order; — Redi-Avliite,  A*elloAV  ;  purple,  orange,  blue.— E.  D.  S. 
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Odontoglossum  Adrianae  Mrs.  Robert  Benson. 

Undoubtedly  this  variety  of  O.  Adriaiioe  is  one  of  the 
tfinest  and  most  haaidsome  yet  raised.  On  February  26  last  year 
Captain  Holford  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  specimen  flower 
shown  before  tlie  Orchid  Committee,  but  after  a  year’s  growth 
and  careful,  kindly  treatment,  he  was  again  able  to  produce 
another  splendidly  flowered  plant  this  year  (having  a  raceme  of 
fifteen  flowers),  on  March  25,  and  so  much  improvement  was 
evidenced  that  the  higher  award,  the  First  Class  Certificate,  was 
on  this  occasion  bestowed.  The  ground  colour  is  yellow  or  tea 

■  coloured,  barred  and  blotched  with  bright  chestnut  brown.  Our 
illustration  is  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  George  Shayler. 

Zygo-Colax  X  Wiganianus  superbus. 

At  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

■  on  February  25  last,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  .St.  Albans, 
showed  this  improved  form  of  a  previous  bigeneric  hybrid.  Zygo- 
tColax  X  Wiganianus  was  certificated  in  January,  1900,  when 
exhibited  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan  Bart.,  the  parentage  being 
Zygopetalum  intermedium  x  Colax  jugosus  (syn.  Lycaste  jugosa). 
The  new  and  improved  form  was  evidently  from  the  finest  forms 
of  each  species,  and  so  handsome  was  it  that  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  accorded  it  a  First  Class  Certificate.  The 
substance  of  the  flower  is  great,  and  the  markings  very  beautiful. 
The  lip  is  violet  blue  with  a  white  ground  colour  showing  through 
towards  the  margin.  The  light  green  sepals  and  petals  are 
marked  with  chocolate  purple.  Doubtless  when  larger  plants 
u.re  developed  this  will  become  an  interesting  addition  to  collec¬ 
tions. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

It  is  rather  early  to  be  speaking  of  rebasketing  and  repotting 
Phalsenopsis,  but  the  time  is  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
prepared  in  good  time.  A  stock  of  baskets,  pots,  and  other  re- 
'Oeptacles  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  by  now,  and  plenty  of  fresh 
growing  sphagnum  moss,  as  these  beautiful  Orchids  do  not  relish 
peat,  loam,  or  other  clogging  substances,  the  roots  being  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  and  easily  injured.  All  being  in  readiness,  a 
start  maj’  be  made  with'them  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May,  giving  priority  to  those  plants  that  are  mo.st  forward  with 
the  rooits. 

Many,  of  course,  will  only  need  a  little  tidying  up  and  top¬ 
dressing  ;  some  will  need  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  compost 
removing  and  new  substituting;  while  a  few  will  have  to  have 
new  receptacles,  either  becau.s6  they  have  outgrown  the  old  ones 
or,  in  the  case  of  wood  baskets,  these  are  decayed.  It  will  some¬ 
times  be  more  convenient  to  place  the  old  basket  entire  into  the 
new  one,  fir.st  of  all  removing  any  decayed  portions  with  a  keen 


'Odontoglossum  Adrianae  var.  Mrs.  R.  Benson. 


knife,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  the  new’  basket  and  the 
old  with  charcoal  and  sphagnum.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
plant  is  not  greatly  disturbed,  but  when  the  roots  have  become 
enrivined  about  the  rods  of  the  basket,  the  w’ork  of  removal  must 
be  vei-y  carefully  done  or  the  plants  will  be  much  distressed. 

Before  commencing  to  disturb  the  roots  a  thorough  soaking 
in  warm  water  is  advisable,  the  roots  then  parting  from  the 
wood  easily,  or  at  all  events,  more  easily  than  when  dry.  A  thin 
strip  of  w’ood  or  a  portion  of  the  rod  may  be  left  with  the  root 
adhering  and  placed  in  the  new  material  where  it  is  difficult  to 
detach  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  remove  all  the  old  wood.  A 
small  mound  of  crocks  may  be  built  up  in  the  new  basket,  placing 
the  largest  pieces  on  the  bottom,  and  on  this  the  plant'  should 


Zygo=Colax  x  Wiganianus  superbus. 

Natural  size,  mreen  with  purpl(‘  sixil.-i.  blue  lij). 


rest,  sinking  being  thereby  prevented.  Only  a  very  thin  layer 
of  moss  need  be  given,  using  in  all  cases  fresh  growing  points,  not 
the  older  w'hite  portions. 

Evei-y  bit  of  decayed  root  must  be  cut  clean  aw’ay  without 
damaging  the  healthy  portions,  and  the  plants  must  be  dry  when 
placed  in  the  baskets.  After  firmly  placing  the  moss  it  should  be 
neatly  clipped  off  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  plant  just  resting 
upon  the  top  of  this.  The  house  should  be  kept  rather  closer 
after  the  plants  have  been  repotted,  and  a  little  more  shading 
than  usual  is  an  advantage.  Water  very  carefully  at  first  until 
new  roots  are  forming,  and  avoid  wetting  the  foliage  overhead, 
this  being  distasteful  to  Phalsenopsis. — H.  R.  R. 


The  Business  End  of  Horticnltnre 


The  following  lecture  deals  with  the  present  aspects  of  trade 
horticulture  in  the  United  States  'of  America,  but  coming  from 
Mr.  O’Mara,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  trade  horticul¬ 
turists  in  Europe  almost  as  much  as  in  America.  For  that 
reason  rve  publish  it  in  an  abridged  form : — 

Let  us  consider  wdiere  the  business  end — or,  rather,  ends — 
of  horticulture  are  to  be  located.  First  in  importance  is  the 
seedsman.  Even  here  there  is  to  be  found  differences;  all  do 
not  travel  on  the  same  road.  There  is  the  box  trade,  for  instance, 
a  separate  and  distinct  branch.  Long  before  a  town  can  support 
a  seed  store  the  box  makes  its  appearance.  The  druggist,  the 
general  storekeeper,  the  jew’eller,  the  grocer,  almost  any  shop¬ 
keeper,  w'ill  be  the  distributing  agent  for  the  seeds.  The  growth 
of  this  branch  of  the  trade  is  something  marvellous.  In  one 
generation  we  have  seen  one  firm  expand  from  a  little  shop, 
which  barely  paid  the  living  expenses  of  the  founders,  into  a 
great  institution  which  ranks  high  among  the  finest  commercial 
houses  in  tlie  counti-y.  So  systematised  is  this  particular  branch 
that  the  seed  box  follows  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  settler  into 
the  most  remote  quarters.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was  in  a 
thirty-day-old  town,  seventy  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station,  yet  the  seed  box  was  there  before  me.  Another  branch 
of  the  trade  was  represented  among  the  first  settlers  there,  viz., 
the  seed  grower.  So  we  see  that  two  branches  of  horticulture 
are  found  in  the  forefront  of  the  developing  line. 

The  seed  grower  is  a  horticulturist  who  does  not  figure  very 
prominently  in  horticTdtural  essays,  and  yet  he  is  an  important 
factor.  Many  people  believe  that  the  large  seed  houses  have  one 
big  farm  where  they  grow  all  their  seeds.  That  would  be  imi)rac- 

*  An  address  by  Patkick  O’M  vua,  of  New  A'ork,  before  tlie  Massachussetts 
Horticultural  Society,  llostou,  .January  25th,  1902. 
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ticable,  for  the  reason  that  different  seeds  can  be  better  grown 
in  different  localities.  California  will  pi'oduce  better  seeds  of 
many  kinds  than  any  other  part  of  the  counti-y.  Portions  of 
Nebraska  produce  the  best  seeds  of  Vine  crops  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  Long  Island  seems  to  be  the  ideal  place  for  Cabbage 
seed  iiroduction.  Portions  of  Connecticut  are  unrivalled  for  the 
quality  of  Onion  seed  produced.  Northern  New  York  and  Maine 
are  unexcelled  for  Potatoes.  The  great  north-w^est  has  excep¬ 
tional  possibilities  as  a  seed  producing  country.  Europe  still 
supplies  its  quota  of  seeds  and  bulbs ;  but  with  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  over  which  floats  the  American  flag,  with  the  wide 
range  of  temperature,  the  rich  soil,  and  the  energy  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  mein  engaged  in  horticulture,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  near  future  we  Avill  not  only  produce  all 
Ave  need  ounselves,  but  Avill  be  able  to  control  the  markets  of  the 
Avorld  in  seed  production. 

The  Seen  GroAwer. 

The  seed  groAver  for  the  most  part  is  a  contractor  Avho  takes 
the  stock  supplied  by  the  seedsman  and  deliA^ers  the  entire 
product.  His  work  is  supervised  by  the  seedsman,  Avho  inspects 
the  groAving  crop  and  carefully  ‘  rogues,’  that  is,  destroys  any 
plants  which  are  not  up  to  type,  Avhich,  in  other  Avords,  shoAv  a 
reAmrsion  to  an  inferior  type.  It  often  happens  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  Avill  be  apparent  in  indiA'idual  plants,  and  these  are  care¬ 
fully  marked,  the  seed  product  kept  separate  and  soAvn  the 
folloAving  season.  This  is  the  source  of  many  of  the  iiiAproved 
Amrieties.  It  is  obvioAis  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  care 
bestoAved  on  inspection,  the  greater  the  intelligence  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  better  in  proportion  must  be  the  result.  It  is 
upon  this  care  and  intelligence  tliat  reputation  is  ba.sed ;  hence 
the  difference  in  stocks  sold.  The  seed  groAver  is  often  a 
hybridiser,  and  to  the  patient  Avork  of  these  men  Ave  OAve  many  of 
the  impi’oved  A'arieties  noAV  in  existence. 

The  greatest  Amhicle,  unquestionably,  for  developing  horti¬ 
culture  is  the  catalogue  of  the  seedsman,  the  nurseryman,  and 
the  florist.  The  first  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  important  in  its 
effects,  and  might  be  called  the  centre  from  which  the  biAsiness 
ends  radiate:  the  millions  of  catalogues  distributed  annually  are 
an  inspii’ation  to  the  recipients  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  influenced  by  seeing  tlieir  neighbours  engaged  in  horti¬ 
cultural  Avork.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  catalogue  firms, 
and  great  is  the  labour  m\mlved.  It  is  undeniably  the  most 
tiying  of  all  the  business  ends  of  horticulture.  The  men  engaged 
ill  it  must  be  evmr  on  the  AA^atch  for  neAv  and  improved  varieties ; 
they  must  lead,  and  not  folloAv,  popular  opinion ;  but  yet  they 
must  be  cautious  not  to  get  too  far  in  advance.  They  must  be 
ready  to  explain  Avhy  crops  fail ;  they  must  be  able  to  advise 
remedies :  they  must  be  entomologists,  pathologists,  be  up  in 
soil  chemistry  ;  and,  Avhen  the  great  extent  of  the  country  is  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  readily  understood  that  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 

The  Catalogue  Compiler. 

They  must  be  ready  to  tell  Avhen  and  Avhat  to  plant  or  soav 
in  fai'in  or  garden  from  Puget  Sound  to  Florida  Keys,  from 
Aroostook  to  San  Diego.  They  must  be  able  to  tell  the  dear  old 
lady  Avhat  is  the  matter  Avith  her  sick  Pelargonium  or  her 
debilitated  Begonia.  To  be  successful,  the  catalogue  man  must 
be  not  only  resourceful  in  business  methods,  enterprising  in 
developing  and  introducing  A-arieties  of  merit,  but  he  must  be 
optimistic,  he  must  be  able  to  communicate  his  optimism  to  his 
customers,  he  must  be  liberal  in  his  dealings,  be  ever  patient, 
be  a  natural  diplomat,  and.  aboA'e  all  things,  be  scrupulously 
careful  to  send  out  only  the  best  obtainable.  What  is  said  of  the 
seedsman  is  also  applicable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  nursery¬ 
man.  The  details  of  his  business  are  hardly  as  numerous,  how¬ 
ever.  consequently  not  as  trying.  His  business  is  in  a  larger 
degree  localised,  Avhich  tends 'to  simijlify  it.  With  San  Jose 
Scale,  Peach  “  YelloAvs,”  and  other  troubles  incidental  to  his 
stock  and  the  legislative  effort  to  control  them,  he  is  not  Avithout 
troubles  of  his  own.  The  niu’seryman,  too,  must  be  up  in  the 
“  ologies,”  even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  seedsman.  He  must 
be  a  fair  laAvyer  as  Avell,  and  be  an  expert  in  transportation 
matters.  The  lithographer  and  the  tree  agent  are  poAverful 
agents  to  the  nurseryman.  The  latter,  armed  with  his  book  of 
plates,  Avends  his  Avay  over  the  face  of  the  land,  in  many  cases 
reviled  and  thrust  out,  treated  little  better  than  the  hobo.  His 
book  is  sneered  at,  and  Avhile  it  may  be  a  trifle  highly  coloured, 
and  the  size  of  the  pictured  floAvers  and  fruits  may  be  a  little 
exaggerated,  yet  a  long  experience  has  shown  that  such  are  the 
best  fitted  to  tempt  the  Avavering  into  purchasing  something 
Avhich  Avill  really  be  a  benefit  to  them.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
end  justifies  the  means,  if  there  ever  Avas  one.  Many  a  garden 
Avould  be  giAmn  over  to  Aveeds  Avhich  now  supports  a  feAv  fruit 
trees  and  small  fruits;  many  a  porch  and  dooryard  Avould  be  as 
bare  of  living  ornament  as  the  proverbial  “  Job’s  turkey  ”  Avas  of 
flesh  and  feather,  were  it  not  for  the  tree  agent  and  his  book. 
That  business  end  of  horticulture  is  not  “  one  grand  SAveet  song  ” 
for  the  men  engaged  in  it;  the  emoluments  arising  from  it  Avill 
not  make  them  plutocrats.  Be  patient  AAlth  them,  then,  if  not 
for  themselves,  at  least  for  the  good  they  accomplish. 


The  Wholesale  Men. 

The  groAver  for  the  catalogue  firms  is  another  of  the  business 
ends  of  horticulture ;  that  is,  the  man  who  groAvs  plants  in 
quantitj'  on  contract,  or  Avho  groAvs  them  on  speculation  to  sell 
in  large  quantities.  His  field  embraces  greenhouse  plants,  fruit 
plants',  hardy  outdoor  plants,  shrubs,  roots,  and  bulbs.  It  is  a 
safe  business  on  the  whole,  but  is  not  capable  of  great  dcAmlop- 
ment,  like  the  catalogue  trade.  It  is  generally  folloAved  and 
taken  up  by  men  Avho  liaAm  some  land,  but  little  Avorking  capital, 
and  the  profits  are  as  a  rule  very  meagre.  Because  of  the  limited 
capital  with  Avhich  it  can  be  entered,  provided  the  land  is  already 
secured,  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  nurserymen,  florists,  and 
even  farmers,  have  entered  it  of  late  years,  and  it  may  be  safely 
sajd  to  be  a  Avell-ploughed  field  at  the  present  time.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  these  men  are  not  in  touch  Avith  the  retail  market 
they  groAv  many  things  for  Avhich  there  is  not  ready  sale.  Failing 
to  obtain  buyers  for  these  at  remuneratiA-e  jArices,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  taken  up  at  a  sacrifice  and  pushed  by  catalogue  men,  tn 
the  detriment  of  better  things.  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as 
an  axiom  that  the  succes.sful  catalogAie  business  man  must  be  a 
bona-fide  producer,  either  under  his  oAvn  direct  control  or  by  the 
contract  system.  This  applies  to  plants  more  than  seeds  or  bulbs, 
which  can  be  treated  as  merchandise.  The  expense  of  cata¬ 
logues,  advertising,  packing,  and  groAving  hardly  admits  of  de- 
Amloping  a  large  business  by  buying  plants  and  selling  again  ; 
besides,  there  is  always  the  trade  grower  Avho  has  a  surplus  of 
something  inferior  to  offer  at  a  tempting  price,  and  it  is  Avell  to 
beAvare  of  the  “  great  pennyAvorth.” 

The  Cut  FloAwer  GroAwer. 

The  business  end  of  horticulture  represented  by  the  cut  floAver 
grower  is  perhaps  the  simplest,  in  a  business  sense,  of  any.  In 
that  the  skill  of  the  groAver  is  the  paramount  issue.  His  pro¬ 
duct  is  sold  for  Avhat  it  is  Avorth  on  sight.  Although  the  market 
takes  exasperating  tumbles,  he  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
it.  He  is  saved  the  nerve  Avear  incident  to  bargaining,  planning^ 
hoAv  to  get  rid  of  his  product,  hoAv  to  get  his  money  after  he  has 
sold,  and  the  many  and  vexatious  problems  incident  to  barter 
and  sale.  I  speak  of  the  groAver  Avho  supplies  the  large  cities  and 
consigns  to  a  commission  house.  Of  course  he  is  constantly  con¬ 
signing  the  commission  man  to  a  place  warmer  than  his  hottest' 
greenhouse,  but  that  is  his  privilege,  and  the  commission  man 
gets  accustomed  to  it,  so  no  one  is  much  hurt.  The  market 
is  cut  out  for  him.  Ilie  Rose  groAver  has  the  great  triology  of 
Beauty,  Bride,  and  Bridesmaid.  The  'Carnation  groAver  has  a 
little  more  vexed  problem  as  to  the  varieties  he  Avill  groAv,  but 
it  is  plain  sailing  for  the  Violet  groAver.  There  is  ahva^s  some¬ 
thing  new  coming  up  in  Roses,  too,  to  vex  the  groAver.  If  the- 
man  who  gets  hold  of  the  neAv  one  first  has  a  reputation  and  can 
.succeed  in  growing  it  Avell,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  get  a- 
market  for  the  plants  and  so  turn  an  honest  penny.  But  busi¬ 
ness  instinct  counts  just  as  heavily  in  groAving  cut  flo Avers  as  in 
the  other  birsiness  ends  of  horticulture.  It  Avas  business  instinct 
Avhich  years  ago  influenced  one  of  our  leading  groAvers  of  Roses 
to  discard  every  floAver  Avhich  did  not  come  up  to  his  standard. 
That  policy  made  his  reputation,  and  Avas  the  foundation  of  his- 
success.  It  Avorked  both  Avays ;  it  concentrated  his  efforts  on 
producing  something  up  to  that  standard  and  maintaining  it, 
Avhile  it  made  his  reputation.  It  did  more;  it  elevated  the- 
standard  and  really  made  tAvo  classes  of  grow'ers  in  all  lines  of 
cut  flower  growing,  the  one  aaIucIi  aims  at  “fancy”  floAvers  and 
Avhich  embraces  all  the  high-class  establishments,  the  other  Avhichi 
does  the  best  he  can  and  takes  things  as  they  come.  I’Am  been 
among  groAvers  of  Violefs  and  have  seen  flowers  discarded  for' 
slight  imperfections  of  colour  Avhich  the  unobservant  eye  would 
scarcely  detect.  I  have  seen  Roses  discarded  which  a  fcAV  years- 
ago  would  be  sent  to  the  market  for  what  they  Avould  bring.  A 
walk  through  the  Avholesale  districts  in  any  of  the  large  cities 
will  reveal  to  the  observer  stocks  of  Roses,  Carnations,  Violets, 
and  so  forth,  which  seem  to  be  different  varieties  although  the 
same,  the  difference  being  in  the  groAving  mainly,  but  also  in  the 
care  Avith  Avhich  the  cutting,  keeping,  and  packing  are  done. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  branches  of  horticulture,  and 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  for  the  capital  invested.  It  has 
developed  fastest  of  all  during  recent  Amars,  and  although  the 
constant  cry  goes  up  that  it  does  not  pay,  it  continues  to  develop. 
Tile  demand  for  flowers  is  constantly  groAving,  and  the  laws  of 
demand  and  supply  are  inexorable. 

The  Shop-keeper. 

The  business  end  of  horticulture  represented  by  the  shop¬ 
keeper  in  the  large  cities  is  a  branch  by  itself.  Its  connection 
with  the  producing  branches  is  a  very  slender  one,  and  seems  to 
be  groAving  more  attenuated.  Why  this  should  be  does  not 
appear  on  the  surface  to  most  of  us.  Tlie  fact  remains,  however, 
that  as  a  class  they  hold  aloof  from  the  trade  organisations,  Avhen 
it  would  seem  that  their  interests  Avould  be  conserAmd  by 
affiliating  with  them.  The  combination  of  all  branches  of  trade 
horticulturi.sts  in  one  organisation  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
all.  The  smaller  cities  are  generally  represented  in  the  shoj)-- 
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■keeping  by  the  man  who  is  himself  a  grower  and  whose  wife  or 
daughters  “  tend  store  ”  and  make  up  floral  designs.  The  great 
shopkeepers  in  the  large  cities  are  “  artists  ”  and  indulge  in  fads. 
They,  in  some  cases,  drop  their  first  names,  like  the  ladies’  tailors 
and  milliners.  Bht  the  development  of  that  branch  has  been 
wonderful.  Glass  delivery  waggons,  with  gold-mounted  harness 
and  something  suspiciously  like  a  crest  embossed  thereon,  have 
become  the  sign  manual  of  the  successful  floral  artist  in  the  large 
cities.  The  addition  of  “  ribbons  and  laces  to  set  off  the  faces  ” 
■of  pretty  flowers  seems  a  natural  accompaniment  to  the  style  of 
business  ;  but  it  seems  inconsisteiit  with  the  prevailing  “  natural  ” 
style  of  flower  arrangement.  It  is  positively  painful  to  see 
flowering  plants  swathed  in  ribbons  and  paper  or  tied  up  with 
bow  knots  like  a  poodle  dog,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  “  artists  ” 
will  abandon  it,  or  their  pa.trons  get  tired  of  it  very  soon. 

In  horticulture  as  in  everything  else,  the  men  who  originate 
either  methods  or  varieties  are  the  men  who  shape  the  business 
ends  and  all.  The  men  who  hybridise,  the  men  who  investigate, 
the  men  who  do  the  thinking,  are  the  men  who  supply  the  motive 
power  for  the  whole.  The  originators  of  the  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  have  not  only  conferred  a  benefit 
on  the  people  at  large,  but  have  made  it  possible  for  the  grower 
to  continue  in  a  profitable  business.  The  man  who  first  propa^ 
gated  Roses  in  summer  and  began  a  special  business  of  mailing 
them  showed  the  way  to  dozens  of  successful  imitators.  The  man 
who  developed  the  idea  of  the  shallow  bench  and  annual  plant¬ 
ing  of  Roses  for  cut  flow’ers  was  in  his  way  a  Columbus.  The  man 
who  first  used  large  glass  and  light  frames  in  greenhouses  made 
it  possible  to  produce  the  quality  of  flowers  in  evidence  to-day. 
The  man  who  built  big  greenhouses  to  grow  Lettuce,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  so  forth,  made  a  great  fonvard  stride.  The  man 
who  started  the  first  horticultural  journal  made  an  important 
innovation.  The  business  ends  of  horticulture  are  many  and 
various,  and  I  trust  enough  has  been  said  about  them  in  this 
paper  to  show  to  those  who  may  not  have  considered  the  matters 
covered,  that  they  are  interesting  and  important,  at  least  to 
those  engaged  in  them. 


Ether  in  Forcing  Plants. 


That  ether  may  in  time  Become  a  factor  of  importance  to 
market  and  private  gardeners  is  very  possible.  In  “  Le  Jardin,” 
M.  Albert  Maumene  summarises  the  results  of  experiments  under 
the  above  heading  at  the  exf)eriment  station  at  Dresden  as 
follows :  — “  In  the  early  forcing  of  shrubs  no  one  can  neglect 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  ether.  The  commercial 
man  must  take  into  account  that  certain  species  can  not  only 
be  brought  into  flower  earlier,  and  thus  bring  an  advanced 
price,  but  that  they  occupy  the  houses  a  much  shorter  time,  and 
thus  the  expense  of  growing  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  stated 
by  the  author,  as  a  proved  fact,  that  the  saving  in  time  required 
in  the  house  will  more  than  cover  the  additional  expense  of  the 
process,  having  the  advanced  price  obtained  by  being  first  in 
the  market  as  a  net  profit. 

‘  Experiments  with  the  Lilac,  the  varieties  used  being  Marie 
Legraye,  Charles  X,  and  Leon  Simon,  showed  the  flowers  fully 
expanded  in  eighteen  days  after  being  brought  into  the  houses, 
Marie  Legraye  being  even  earlier  than  this.  In  the  forcing  of 
shrubs  for  a  very  early  date,  while  those  not  treated  have 
flowered  only  poorly,  the  treated  plants  have  produced  much 
better  flowers  eight  to  ten  days  earlier.  Etherised  plants  are 
even  found  to  force  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  those  not 
so  treated.  In  addition  to  the  Lilacs,  Azalea  mollis  and  the 
Viburnums  responded  readily  to  the  treatment;  Prunus  triloba 
w'as  more  rebellious,  while  the  flowers  of  Deutzia  gracilis  wmre 
spoiled.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etherised  and  placed  in  heat  (about 
75deg)  on  November  21,  flowered  40  per  cent.,  while  those  not 
etherised  flowered  only  2  per  cent.  _  For  much  later  forcing  the 
ethering  process  does  not  seem  advisable.  In  treating  Roses  so 
marked  a  success  has  not  been  shown,  although  the  flowers  were 
earlier.  Cut  branches  of  Azalea  mollis  flowered  in  twenty-three 
days,  while  branches  not  so  treated  were  twelve  days  late. 
Viburnum  plicatum,  etherised  and  placed  in  heat  December  2 
was  in  full  flower  on  the  14th,  while  the  plants  not  etherised 
flowered  very  poorly  a  long  time  later.  Azalea  mollis,  treated 
November  26  and  brought  into  the  house  November  28,  was 
covered  with  flowers  on  December  20,  although  the  untreated 
plants  were  only  poorly  flowered  in  early  January.  As  the 
normal  flowering  season  approaches,  the  action  of  ether  becomes 
less  and  less  marked,  so  that  its  use  is  especially  indicated  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December. 

“  The  application  of  this  process  requires,  of  course,  consider¬ 
able  care.  The  vapour  of  ether  is  very  inflammable,  and  the 
work  must  be  done  in  the  absence  of  fire  and  artificial  light. 
The  box  or  apartment  in  which  the  plants  are  treated  must  be 


absolutely  tight,  as  the  vapour  will  otherwise  escape,  for  they 
must  be  in  an  evenly  etherised  atmosphere  about  forty-eight 
hours.  Arrangements  must  also  be  made  for  rapid  and  complete 
ventilation  when  the  exposure  has  been  sufficiently  long.” 


Some  Chat  about  the  Fritillarias. 


I  feel  I  must  send  you  a  few  notes  of  w'elcome  about  the 
Fritillarias,  which  have  too  few  friends  among  the  fraternity 
of  gardeners.  They  are  just  what  Mr.  Arthur  Benson  calls  them 
in  one  of  his  poems,  “  Snakeheads  ” — “rare,  outlandish  things 
for  such  as  love  tliem,”  and  some  at  least  want  one  to  know  them 
before  one  can  appreciate  their  beauties;  for  such  they  have 
if  we  uplift  their  blooms,  and  examine  the  interior  of  even  those 
which  look  the  least  attractive  outside.  Some  which  are  dull 
and  unattractive  on  the  exterior  are  prettily  chequered  or 
marked  with  wonderfully  pretty  tints  inside,  while  many  are 
as  if  varnished  or  lacquered. 

I  have  known  these  flowers  almost  all  my  life,  and  I  can  yet 
recollect  the  pleasure  with  which  in  my  boyish  days  I  used  to 
turn  uj)  the  pendant  bells  of  Fritillaria  Meleagris  in  a  garden 
I  used  to  be  often  in  when  I  was  a  boy.  They  may  be 

Faint-tinted,  spotted  like  ;in  ocelot’s  skin, 

Streaked  like  the  banded  viper,  with  their  lean 
Sleek  stalks;  uncanny,  iiuleteiminate. 

but  they  have  a  singular  fascination  for  those  who  know  them 
best.  One  would  plead  for  our  native  F.  Meleagris,  of  which 
Matthew  Arnold  said  :  — 

I  know  what  white,  what  purple  Fritillaries 
The  grassy  harvesc  of  the  river  fields 
Above  by  Enshain,  down  by  Sandford,  yields. 

It  was  more  cherished  in  the  olden  days  than  now,  when  we 
have  Snakeshead  Lilies  of  more  showy  colours,  though  there  is 
none  prettier  than  the  white  F.  Meleagris  alba,  often  called 
prtecox.  This  same  F.  Meleagris  is  Gerard’s  “  Ginnie-hen  flower,” 
because  of  its  chequering,  and  Parkinson  speaks  of  its  chess¬ 
board  markings,  and  of  its  being  called  ‘  in  errore  ”  the 
“checkered  Daffodil.”  It  seems  curious  that  its  existence  as  a 
native  plant  was  unknown  to  Gerard,  for  he  tells  that  “  the 
curious  and  painful  herbarist  of  Paris,  John  Robin,  sent  me 
many  plants  for  my  garden,  where  they  prospered  as  in  their 
ow'n  native  country,  and  were  greatly  esteemed  for  the  beautify¬ 
ing  of  our  gardens  and  the  bosoms  of  the  beautiful.”  Who  ever 
sees  a  Fi'itillaria  “  beautifying  the  bosoms  of  the  beautiful  ”  now¬ 
adays  .P  And  who  would  call  such  a  good  friend  as,  say,  Mr. 
Edward  Whittall  a  “  painful  herbarist  ”  ? 

As  by  means  of  books  we  can  sui'round  ourselves  with  friends 
of  kindred  tastes,  even  if  they  have  long  left  for  the  Elysian 
fields,  so  among  one’s  garden  friends  are  many  men  of  the  olden 
days  who  cared  for  the  Fritillaria.  Among  these  was  Justice, 
who  tells  us  in  his  “  Gardiner’s  Director  ”  of  his  collection  of 
these  flowers,  and  of  how  he  raised  them  from  seeds;  and  also 
thoughtfully  gives  us  a  list  of  those  offered  in  the  catalogue 
of  “my  good  Friends  the  Voorhelms  at  Harlem,”  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  much  communication,  doubtless  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  Scot  and  Hollanders.  This  list  of  1754 
is  very  interesting  to'  a  Snakeshead  lover,  and  comprises  some 
three  dozen  varieties,  among  which  is  one  named  “  La  Belle 
d’Ecossej”  and  what  must  be  the  curious  double  form  of  the 
Fritillaria,  catalogued  as  “  Dubbelde.”  And  now,  when  both 
Justice  and  the  Voorhelms  are  long  passed  over  to  the  majority, 
their  names  are  dear  to  some  of  us,  and  we  look  upon  them  as 
familiar  friends. 

But  the  admirer  of  the  Fritillaria  need  not  confine  himself 
to  F.  Meleagris,  and  may  find  among  the  many  Snakesheads 
from  other  lands  some  which  will  please  our  natural  liking  for 
briglit  things,  as  well  as  for  the  curious  and  fantastic  in  colour¬ 
ing.  There  is  the  chaiming,  yet  difficult  to  estabhsh,  F.  recurva, 
of  which  a  new  form  called  major,  said  to  be  easier  to  grow, 
has  just  been  brought  before  us.  There  is  the  curious  little 
F.  armena,  which  I  hope  the  Editor  will  favour  us  with  a  cut 
of  some  day,  and  which  can  be  had  in  red,  yellow,  and  green, 
but  which  the  slugs  have  an  unhappy  fondness  for  cropping. 
Citrina  is  a  pretty  thing  in  its  way,  and  hked  by  the  ladies, 
though  one  of  my  friends  thinks  that  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
this  is  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion  that  it  is  not 
worth  growing.  I  hope  I  am  not  so  ungallant  as  all  that,  and 
am  content  to  abide  by  what  I  have  said  about  this  far  from 
showy  plant.  More  attractive  is  the  pretty  yellow  F.  aurea, 
while  we  have  a  host  of  others  of  which  I  may  tell  more  at  flower¬ 
ing  time.  Meanwhile,  the  Editor  will  think  he  did  wrong  in 
opening  the  floodgates  of  the  zeal  of  a  lover  of  the  Snakesheads. 
— S.  Aenott. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“llEnE  .\wa’,  There  aava’.” 


Kennington  Park. 

Situated  amid  all  the  bustle,  grime,  and  dust  of  one  of  the 
metropolis’s  busie.st  and  most  densely  populated  districts. 
Kennington  Park  is  yet  bright  and  bonhie.  The  very  heat  and 
glitter  from  the  innumerable  buildings,  roadways,  and  paved 
paths  that  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  seem  the  more  to  enliance 
the  deep  red  glow  of  the  crimson-leaved  Castor-oil  plants,  and 
seem  also  to  have  fostered  the  enormous  and  handsome  leaves 
of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  to  an  unparalleled  size  at  Kenninston. 
When  one  has  articulated  the  word  Kennington  there  unwittingly 
succeeds  another  and  shorter  word,  namely,  “  Oval  ” ;  thus, 
Kennington  Oval,  one  of  the  best  known  cricket  centres,,  either 
in  or  out  of  this  capital  of  capitals.  Yes,  the  crack  of  the  ball 
upon  the  bat,  and  the  applause  of  the  Oval  frequenters,  could 


scarlet  bedding  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums),'  Abutilon  Thompsoni, 
Centaurea  candidissima,  Alternantheras,  Lantanas,  and  other 
well-known  favoui’ites  are  employed.  The  green  lawns  surround¬ 
ing  the  geometrical  beds  afford  a  pleasant  and  gratifying  con¬ 
trast.  Neighbouring  the  busy  street  is  a  walk  and  an  herbaceous 
plant  border,  both  of  which  run  parallel  with  one  side  of  the 
flower  garden,  and,  of  course,  with  the  street  outside  the  railing. 
Kennington  Park  is  not  more  than  a  few  minutes’  walk  from 
Westminster  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  has  a  number 
of  shady  walks,  too  small,  perhaps,  to  be  honoured  with  the 
euphonious  name  “  boulevarde,”  but  boulevarde  in  verity  all 
the  same.  “  On  the  benches  in  the  park  ”  may  at  all  times  be 
seen  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  classes — all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,”  to  quote  the  title  of  one  of  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Besant’s  entertaining  works. 

Alexandra  Palace,  London. 

It  is  scarcely  two  years  yet  since  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
the  grounds  surrounding  it  were  imrchased  and  given  over  to  the- 


Flower  Garden,  Kennington  Park. 


be  heard  nicely  by  the  attentive  person  sitting  in  Kennington 
Park,  only  that  the  roar  of  street  trams,  ’buses,  and  general 
traffic  drowns  the  weaker  sounds. 

On  pages  316  and  317  appear  two  views  taken  in  the  Park  under 
noti(^.  One  shows  the  iilanters  busy  at  the  intricate  task  of 
furnishing  one  of  those  exquisitely  neat  and  cleverly  designed 
carpet  beds  that  are  still  found  in  the  principal  London  parks. 
The  view  without  the  workmen  shows  the  flower  garden  from 
another  point  of  view.  The  dwarf  Yuccas  between  the  beds 
stand  out  prominently.  The  whole  of  the  flower  garden  is  railed 
in,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  walk.  The  flower  garden  (for  this 
title  is  deserved  and  justifiable  here)  at  Kennington  Park  is  laid 
out  on  a  long,  rectangular  area,  dipping  a  foot  and  a  half  at  the 
sides  all  around,  in  the  fashion  of  a  bowling  green,  and  upon 
this  surface  the  beds  lie.  Relief  is  afforded  by  numerous 
specimen  single  stemmed  plants,  such  .as  Ailanthus  glandulosa 
(Tree  of  Heaven),  Rhus  typhina  in  groups,  also  Acacias,  Birches, 
Yuccas,  Eucalyptus,  Negundo  acerifolia  variegata  (also  termed 
Acer  Negundo  variegata),  Prunus  Pissardi,  golden  leaved  Elms, 
Privets,  Planfes,  and  other  .subjects  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  foimi  or  colour  of  their  foliage.  The  beds  are  filled  with 
the  express  purpose  of  creating  “  a  blaze,”  and  thus  Begonias, 


North  Londoners  as  a  great  public  recreation  place  and  centre- 
for  sports  and  entertainments.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  week  or  two  ago,  the  opportunity  was  utilised,  and  a  visit 
recorded.  I  found  the  main  features  of  the  grounds  and  the 
position  of  the  huge  and  handsomely  substantial  “  Palace  ” 
almost  exactly  duplicating  those  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden¬ 
ham,  many  miles  away  on  the  south  side  of  the  metropolis. 
Standing  on  an  elevation,  the  views  from  the  Alexandra  Palace 
reach  far  out  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  displaying  a  fearful 
composition  of  tall  factory  chimneys,  reservoirs,  streets,  open 
spaces,  groups  of  trees,  and  endless  mixture.  The  northward 
environs  are  as  yet  only  sparsely  built  upon,  but  great  London 
and  its  life  teemingly  throbs  through  every  artery  in  the  broad 
expanse  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  roads  leading  up  to 
the  Palace  have  been  renovated  and  seemingly  improved.  There 
is  no  pretence  at  gardening,  either  within  or  without  the  build¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,  and  at  present  the  general 
aspect  is  rather  bleak  ahd  uncomfortable.  By  the  judicious 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  clumps,  belts  and  borders,  a 
very  great  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  many  acres.  The  interior  of  the  Palace  is  very 
spacious,  perhaps  larger  than  the  “  Lady  of  Sydenham  Hill,”  as 
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S-'  the  Crystal  Palace  has  been  termed,  and  contains  art  collections, 
some  wild  animals,  mostly  monkeys  and  birds,  and  other  things 

of  interest. 

Wood  &  Son,  Wood  Green. 

In  recent  notes,  I  referred  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons’  new 
patents,  and  I  would  here  briefly  comment  on  their  general 
sundries.  The  offices,  warehouses,  and  yards  belonging  to  the 
firm  are  within  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  adjoin  the  New  River  Wharf;  they  are  also'  conveniently 
situated  to  the  railway,  and  part  of  the  Wood  Green  Station 
siding  runs  into  Messrs.  Wood’s  area.  Huge  quantities  of  peat 
in  turves  are  stacked  in  sheds.  Of  peat  they  have  seven  qualities. 
Each  “  quality  ”  of  peat  is  used,  or  recommended  at  least,  for 
special  purposes.  The  hard  peat  containing  much  of  both  matter 
and  fibre  is  best  adapted  for  Orchids ;  soft  peat,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mostly  used  for  stove  plants.  A  heavier,  black  peat  is 
largely  sold  for  Rhododendrons,  as  is  also  the  loose  peat,  the 
^  “  shakings  ”  from  the  turves.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  I  was  informed,  is 

I'i. 

S 


weighing  about  401b  per  100.  The  black  and  mottled  bamboos 
are  useful  for  ornamental  staking,  or  for  erecting  a  tasteful, 
impromptu  fence,  by  being  inserted  cross-fashion  to  form  a 
lattice.  The  tapers — that  is,  light  canes  that  taper  to  a  very 
fine  point — were  plentiful.  These  points  can  be  taken  off  if 
desired,  to  fonn  smaller  stakes  for  light  and  delicate  uses,  as 
staking  Carnations  or  Schizanthus.  Up  in  a  loft  to  one  of  the 
houses  were  numbers  of  stoutly  made  wooden  baskets  (or  trugs, 
as  they  are  also  named)  of  all  sizes,  and  suitable  for  either  heavy 
or  light  use.  These  wooden  baskets  are  remarkably  enduring, 
and  serve  a  great  variety  of  pui-poses  in  gardens.  In  a  laboratory 
suitable  for  the  preparation  of  the  now  well-known  “Veltha” 
emulsion  I  was  privileged  to  see  the  operators  employed.  To 
tell  trade  secrets  is  none  of  my  business,  however,  but  Veltha 
speaks  for  itself.  Many  find  it  a  valuable  antidote  to  fungoid 
disea.ses.  From  three  or  four  original  testimonials  placed  before 
me  I  find  one  man  (John  Aston,  Hyde,  Cheshire)  saying,  in  r^ard 
to  mildew  on  Roses,  that,  after  having  tried  many  fungicides 
and  failed  always,  he  had  given  Veltha  and  Veltha  emulsion  a 


Carpet-bedding  in 

M  tfliite  at  a  premium  at  the  present  time,  and  fetches  3s.  a  sack 
y  readily.  A  considerable  amount  of  Northampton  loam  is  disposed 
of ;  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  the  famed  Surrey  loam.  Both  are 
'"g  ideal  soils  for  the  potting  bench,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  is 
'Of  frequently  made.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  tp  bring  any 
''U,  large  quantities  of  these  bulkier  commodities  to  Wood  Green. 
The  Messrs.  Wood,  being  agents,  can  convey  their  orders  to  the 
Northampton  or  Surrey  estates,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  from 
'Ij'  there  the  consignments  would  be  sent  to  any  address.  Sami^le 
heaps  of  sliingle,  crushed  spar,  sea-sand  in  various  degrees  of 
>,  coarseness  or  fineness,  were  noticeable  in  the  yards.  Barge 
^  quantities  of  fine  wool  shavings  are  packed  in  bales  just  as  they 
§  have  been  received  from  North  Sweden.  _  For  fruit  packing  these 
wool  shavings  (extremely  fine  wood  shavings)  are  much  employed, 
t  Raffia  all  the  way  from  Madagascar  likewise  entices  notice. 

Archangel  mats  for  the  pits  and  frames  were  not  awantmg, 
and  all  manner  of  stakes  were  to  be  seen.  The  trade  in  these 
must  be  verv  considerable,  judging  from  the  huge  bundles  of 
them  stowed"  on  end  in  spacious  warehouses.  Here  were  the 
:  Chinese  Tonquin  canes  in  varying  sizes,  from  the  small  ones 
'  averaging  61b  to  81b  per  100,  on  to  5ft  canes  (the  size  most  in 
demand),  which  equal  241b  to  261b  per  100;  Oft  canes,  averaging 
261b  to  301b;  7ft  equal  301b  to  321b,  and  so  on,  the  12ft  canes 


Kennington  Park. 


trial,  with  such  success  that  he  would  not  now  like  to  be  without 
them.  One  writer,  from  Watford,  had  been  equally  successful  in 
its  use  on  Chrysanthemums ;  while  for  Carnations,  Mr.  Charles 
Milne,  of  Graystoke  Castle,  Penrith,  had  found  the  Veltha  a 
complete  curer  of  the  disease.  But  if  testimonials  are  wanted 
Me.ssrs.  Wood  can  furnish  scores.  They  have  basketfuls,  and  almost 
daily  receive  fresh  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation. 

To  attempt  an  enumeration  of  one-half  of  the  “sundries”' 
stocked  at  Wood  Green  would  necessitate  a  double  column  of 
the  Journal.  Almost  everything  can  bo  got,  from  gardeners’ 
aprons  to  Acme  labels,  from  scythe  stones  to  sparrow  traps  and 
sprayers,  from  hoes,  hurdles,  and  hygi-ometers  to  all  that  is 
nece'ssai-y  in  hot-water  engineering — everything,  indeed  of  an 
essential  nature  for  gardens  other  than  plants  and  seeds.  On 
application  a  priced  index  of  the  specialities  in  Messrs.  Wood’s 
“  Garden  Manual  ”  will  be  sent  to  any  person  who  is  interested. 
It  was  pleasing  to  hear  from  Mr.  James  Mood  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  repeated  rumours  of  trade  depression  in  many  other 
businesses,  his  own  firm  required  more  energy  each  day  to  cope 
with  orders,  and  on  the  day  of  my  visit  a  record  number  of 
orders  had  been  received.  Quite  a  throng  of  young  and  midd^- 
ageid  men  Avere  busily  engaged  in  packing,  and  this  fact  is  the 
best  testimony  to  his  iabours  that  a  tradesman  can  desire. — W.  V\  . 
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Edinburgh  Agricultural  College. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  Agricultural  College  is  about  fully  organised 
at  last,  and  the  East  of  Scotland  counties  are  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  operations  of  this  institution. 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Tlie  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  was  presented  to  the  members  at  the  general  meeting  at 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  30,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.,  on  March  11,  1902.  The  Association  now  consists 
of  157  members,  120  of  whom  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the 
remaining  37  are  foreign  members.  A  balance  of  £8  6s.  2d. 
remains  on  hand.  The  secretary  to  the  Association  if  Mr.  J.  P. 
Worrell. 

The  Kyrle  Society. 

Lord  Monkswell  writes  on  behalf  of  the  society  to  ask 
the  assistance  of  those  who  own  gardens  to  spare  cut  flowers 
or  plants,  bulbs,  or  seeds  “  to  help  to  cheer  the  poor,  tired 
workers  in  our  great  City  who  have  tO'  live  all  the  year  round 
in  the  hot,  dusty  streets  and  crowded  tenements  of  London.” 
As  a  pot  of  growing  flowers  and  the  rearing  of  seeds  and  bulbs 
give  great  pleasure,  the  society  has  now  a  branch  for  window 
gardening  as  well  as  for  cut  flowers.  A  post-card  to  the  lion, 
secretaries  of  “Flower  Distribution”  or  “Window  Gardening,” 
Kyrle  Society,  2,  Manchester  Street,  London,  W.,  will  receive 
a  prompt  reply,  giving  addresses  to  which  flowers  or  plants  can 
be  sent. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers. 

An  essay  on  gathering,  preparing,  packing,  and  profitably  dis¬ 
posing  of  home-growm  fruit  and  vegetables  by  cottagers  and 
others  with  small  holdings  is  asked  for  by  the  above  company. 
A  prize  of  twenty-five  guineas,  together  with  a  gold  medal,  is 
offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  for  the  best 
essay  written  on  the  above  subject.  The  essay  is  not  to  exceed 
25,000  words,  to  be  plainly  written  on  foolscap  or  sermon  paper 
on  one  side  only.  The  object  is  to  assist  and  encourage  small 
growers.  The  copyright  in  the  successful  essay  (if  any)  is  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Company.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  none  of  the  essays  be  of  sufficient  merit  they  may  refrain 
from  awarding  the  prize.  The  essays  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers  (John  Eagleton, 
Esq.),  40,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.,  not  later  than  1st  October,  1902. 
Copies  of  the  suggestions  for  this  essay  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Eagleton. 

Oxford  County  Council. 

Under  this  Council  the  Reading  College  last  year  made  trials 
at  Clifton  Hampden  on  the  manuring  of  Potato  crops,  Mr.  S. 
Heaton,  the  horticultural  instructor,  directing  the  work.  Two 
varieties  only  were  grown,  namely,  Reliance  and  Abundance, 
in  separate  sections  of  the  ground,  each  section  being  sub-divided 
into  five  lots  and  manured  differently.  Thus,  No.  1  received  no 
manure ;  No.  2  had  Icwt  of  nitrate  of  soda,  2cwt  superphosphate, 
Icwt  of  muriate  of  potash ;  No.  5  plot  had  2cwt  of  superphosphate 
and  Icwt  of  muriate  of  potash.  Which  came  out  best  ?  The  latter 
did.  Both  varieties  responded  unmistakeably,  and  gave  higher 
crops  than  did  those  plots  otherwise  manured.  Thus,  with  no 
manure,  1  acre  yielded  4  tons  Icwt  81b  of  saleable  Potatoes; 
No.  2  plot  (with  the  three  manures,  costing  £1  4s.  l^d.  per  acre) 
yielded  5  tons  18cwt  1041b  of  saleable  tubers;  but  the  best 
example,  as  we  have  stated,  was  No.  5  plot,  with  the  super¬ 
phosphate  and  mnriate,  costing  15s.  l^d.  per  acre,  and  returning 
6  tons  7cwt  961b  of  Reliance  Potatoes.  The  same  two  fertilisers 
applied  to  Abundance  gave  7  tons  12cwt  561b  of  saleable  Potatoes, 
though  the  total  yield  per  acre  of  tubers  of  this  variety  was 
11  tons  7owt  161b.  A  large  number  of  other  reports  on  the  work 
conducted  by  the  County  Council’s  representatives  on  the  AlloU 
inent  holdings  accompany  the  report  of  the  Potato  manuring 
trials.  Application  for  these  can  be  made  to  the  Reading  College 
authorities. 


Jamaica  and  Tasmania. 

Jamaica  hopes  to  export  over  12,000,000  bunches  of  Bananas 
this  year.  *  *  The  first  consignment  of  Tasmanian  Apples — 

and  beautifully  graded  fi'uits  they  are' — have  been  shown  in 
Covent  Garden  during  the  week. 

Farmers  Emigrating. 

The  agricultural  outlook  in  South  Notts  is  exceedingly 
gloomy.  About  fifty  farms  are  unoccupied,  and  one  extensive 
landowner  has  twenty  farms  untenanted.  Forty  farmers  are 
booking  their  passages  to  Canada. 

Weather  in  the  North 

While  in  whole  or  part  inany  of  the  days  of  the  past  week 
have  been  bright,  the  prevalence  of  intensely  cold  winds  has 
made  the  weather  less  pleasant.  Sleety  showers,  too,  have 
frequently  fallen.  On  five  successive  mornings,  beginning  with 
the  4th  inst,  frost,  ranging  from  3deg  to  8deg  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  has  been  registered,  dense  rime  accofnpanying  in  each 
case. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh, 
Haywards  Heath,  was  1.83in,  being  0.14in  below  the  average; 
the  heaviest  fall  was  0.77in  on  the  14th;  rail  fell  on  ten  days. 
Total  for  the  three  months  4.34in,  Avhich  2.32in  below  the  average. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  60deg  on  the  31st,  the  minimum 
27deg  on  the  5th;  mean  maximum  52.25deg,  mean  minimum 
36.23deg,  mean  temperature  44.24deg,  wliich  is  3.35deg  above 
the  average.  A  mild,  favourable  month.  Frost  occurred  on  seven 
nights.  The  latter  half  of  the  month  was  showery,  and  but  little 
bright  sun.  Vegetation  is  w’ell  on  the  move,  and  fruit  trees  look 
promising. — R.  I. 

March  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  total  14  days. 
The  total  rainfall  was  1.26in;  this  fell  on  13  days,  and  is  0.30in 
beloAV  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.53in,  on  the  14th.  Barometers  (corrected  and  reduced)  :  Highest 
reading,  30.218in,  on  the  16th  at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest,  28.996in,  on 
the  24th  at  9  p.m.  Thei'inometers ;  Highest  in  the  shade,  59deg, 
on  the  31st ;  lowest,  24deg,  on  the  6th ;  mean  of  daily  maxima, 
50.87deg ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  36.06deg ;  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  month,  43.46deg ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  23deg, 
on  the  6tli ;  highest  in  the  sun,  106deg,  on  the  19th  and 
23rd ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  41.41deg.  Total 
sunshine,  130h  20m,  which  is  28h  12m  above  the  average  for  the 
month.  There  were  two  sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Bucks 

Herewith  are  the  returns  giving  maximum  and  minimum  tem¬ 
peratures,  also  rainfalls,  for  March.  There  were  eight  frosts 
during  the  month  and  eight  foggy  days.  On  the  10th  we  had  a 
very  dense  fog  from  12.50  until  2  p.m.  and  a  slight  fog  rest  of  day  ; 
a  very  rough,  wet  night  on  the  14th,  hail  and  thunder  on  the  21st, 
and  a  heavy  hailstorm  on  the  24th,  with  gale  during  the  night. 
In  March,  1901,  the  liighest  maximum  temperatures  were  56deg 
on  the  5th  and  12th,  and  the  lowest  minimum  temperature  was 
18deg  on  the  28th.  The  rainfall  for  March,  1901,  was  1.47in.  We 
are  situated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames,  and  105in  Os 
above  sea  level. — G.  G. 

A  Pernicious  Seed-selling  Scheme. 

From  “Truth”  of  April  3  we  quote  the  following  paragraph :  — 
“  The  send-no-money  business  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
vendors  of  cheap  metal  ornaments.  A  seedsman  at  Kilcreggan, 
Dumbartonshire,  Foyer  by  name,  sends  out  his  catalogue  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  illustrated  list  of  Foyer’s  premium  watches,  with 
the  following  notification :  ‘  Any  of  the  above  collections  of  seeds 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  will  undertake  to 
sell  them  and  to  remit  the  price,  15s.,  when  sold.  For  so  doing 
he  or  she  will  be  presented  with  a  first-class  watch,  and  may  make 
choice  of  any  of  the  five  shown  on  illustrated  sheet  enclosed.’ 
The  collections  referred  to  are  in  penny  packets.  Fancy  entrust¬ 
ing  any  child  who  will  send  an  order  on  a  post-card  with 
180  pennyworths  of  seed  to  sell  on  commission!  A  more  per¬ 
nicious  method  of  pushing  business  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and 
I  should  hope  that  every  grown  person  who  sees  the  catalogue 
containing  this  offer  will  leave  Mr.  Foyer  to  do  what  business  he 
can  through  his  boy  and  girl  agents.” 
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The  Horticultural  Club. 

Oil  Tue.sday  ovenihg  la,st  the  Horticultural  Club  met  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty  at  their  rooms,  in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  to 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Augustus  Henry,  who  is  about  to  return  to  his 
professional  practice  in  China.  The  president  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  occupied  the  chair. 

Sweden  and  its  Trees. 

Orsa,  in  Sweden,  has  during  the  course  of  a  generation  sold 
£1,150,000  worth  of  trees,  and  by  means  of  judicious  replanting 
has  provided  for  a  similar  income  every  thirty  or  forty  years.  In 
consequence  of  this  commercial  wealth  there  are  no  taxes.  Rail- 
ways,  telephones,  &c.,  are  free,  and  so  are  schoolhouses,  teaching, 
and  many  other  things. 

Motor  Car  for  Farmers. 

Speaking  before  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Union  a  short 
time  ago,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  said  he  hoped 
to  see  motor  cars  competing  with  the  railways  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  to  and  from  the  country  villages.  For  this  the  size  of 
motors  would  require  to  be  enlarged,  they  w'ould  require  to  travel 
at  a  reasonable  speed,  and  the  roads  everywhere  would  need  to 
be  kept  in  thorough  good  order.  There  was  a  talk  some  time  ago 
about  market  gardeners  adopting  motor  cars ;  but  we  have  seen 
none  yet,  though  many  of  the  London  manufacturing  companies 
are  adopting  motor  power. 

Ipswich  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
April  3,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt  occupying  the  chair.  A  paper  on 
“Stove  and  Greenliouse  Climbing  Plants”  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Creek,  Westerfield  House  Gardens,  who  first  briefly  described 
the  conditions  neces,sary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  climb¬ 
ing  plants,  giving  details  with  regard  to  soil  and  position,  pruning, 
training,  and  emdication  of  insect  pests,  afterwards  mentioning 
a  few  of  the  more  important  genera,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Clero- 
dendron,  Ipomsea,  Dipladenia,  Bougainvillea,  Passiflora,  &c.  In 
the  discussion  wdimh  followed,  Ma.ssrs.  Southgate,  Whittel, 
A.  Creek,  Chandler,  Moi’gan,  Close,  and  the  chairman  took  part. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners. 

There  was  a  very  fair  attendance  of  members  at  the  usual 
monthly  meeting,  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  on 
Thursday  last.  Hyacinths,  Azaleas,  and  several  good  Orchids 
were  exhibited,  Messrs.  Dodd  and  Ellison  winning  with  the 
latter,  the  former  gentleman’s  plant  of  Cattleya  Schrodcrre  l)eing 
noticeable.  Mrs.  McGregor  and  Mr.  Ellison  showed  in  good  form, 
the  class  for  cut  flowers  being  taken  with  a  handsome  selection 
staged  by  Mr.  Robins.  A  lecture  on  “  Table  Decoration,”  by  Mr. 
J.  Stoney  (gardener  to  H.  B.  Gilmour,  Esq.,  Underlea,  Aigburth), 
was  much  appreciated,  the  leading  features  being  given  in  my 
notes  of  the  same  subject  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woolton 
Gardener.s’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — R.  P.  R. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

A  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  society’s  room,  at  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  1.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Simpson  presided.  Several  new  members  were  elected. 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  Editor  of  the  “Gardeners’  Maga¬ 
zine,”  gave  a  most  admirable  and  interesting  paper  upon  “  Hardy 
Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs.”  The  paper  was  appropriate  at  the 
present  season.  Mr.  Gordon  prefaced  his  discourse  on  the  little 
use  of  flowei'ing  trees  and  shrubs  made  by  the  gardeners  and 
planters  of  early  times,  and  specially  noted  the  great  increase 
of  species  and  varieties  planted  by  gardeners,  &c.,  during  the 
past  few  years.  Mr.  Gordon  dwelt  upon  the  wealth  of  beautiful 
flowering  subjects,  noting  their  seasons  of  flowering — ^^many  bear¬ 
ing  richly  coloured  fruit  in  the  autumn — their  adaptability  for 
various  purposes,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the  garden  and 
shrubberies.  Mr.  Gordon’s  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
aided  by  a  series  of  about  seventy  lantern  slides  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  flower  and  fruit,  specially  prepared  for  this  lecture, 
enabled  him  to  give  much  valuable  information  to  his  audience. 
The  lecturer’s  remarks  met  with  frequent  applause,  and  at  the 
close  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  IMr. 
Gordon  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  supported  by  Mr. 
Mills.  In  replying,  Mr.  Gordon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lantemist.  The  next  paper  will  be  on  April  15.  Subject: 
“  Flowermg  Plants  of  the  Spring  Garden.” — J.  G. 


Midland  Daffodil  Society’s  Show. 

This  sliow  will  be  held  at  Edgbaston  on  April  24  and  25. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  council,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m.,  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  “Clouds,” 
by  Captain  D.  W  ilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  The  lecture 
will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Fellows  may  introduce 
friends.- — W.  M. 

Cornish  Clemency. 

Fruit  trees  in  Cornwall  are  showing  evidences  of  remarkable 
promise  this  season.  Not  only  in  the  case  of  Apple  trees,  but 
with  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  trees  are 
practically  covered  with  blossoms.  With  anything  like  favour¬ 
able  weather,  the  indications  point  to  a  bumper  crop. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society. 

Upon  April  3,  Mr.  William  Christison,  gardener.  Bracken- 
brae,  West  Feri-y,  addressed  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  “  Passiflora,”  or  what  is  more 
popularly  known  as  Passion  Flowers.  In  an  interesting  manner 
the  lecturer  explained  some  of  the  common  varieties  which  are 
grown  outside  in  specially  sheltered  positions,  where,  however, 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rigours  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Christison  also  explained  some  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  (St.  Andrews) 
successful  experiments  in  raising  new  hybrids. 

The  Preservation  of  Trees  in  Towns. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Hewitt,  speaking  recently  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Liverpool,  stated  that  a  committee  was  appointed  some  months 
ago  for  the  preservation  of  the  trees  of  the  district.  Of  course, 
he  said,  some  of  the  trees  must  be  sacrificed,  but  w'hat  is  wanted 
is  to  preserve  as  many  as  possible,  even  though  the  main  road^ 
may  have  to  be  made  wider  in  consequence.  He  suggested 
that  when  certain  land  is  sold  for  building  puiTposes  there  may 
be  an  undertaking  that  the  “  trees  thereon  shall  not  be  wantonly 
destroyed,”  so  that  boulevards  might  be  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  roadw'ay,  or  a  line  of  trees  may  be  left  on  each  side  of 
the  road  so  as  to  form  an  avenue.  We  w'ould  do  well  to  follow 
the  plan  adopted  in  many  Continental  cities,  so  that,  whilst 
we  have  lines  of  shops  and  houses,  we  may  also  have  open 
spaces  and  green  trees  to  beautify  our  neighbourhood. 

The  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed.  Jno.  Beale. 

Mr.  Edward  John  Beale,  J.P.,  F.L.S.,  of  Stoneydeep  House,. 
Teddington,  and  of  the  firm  of  James  Carter  and  Co.,  of  97,  High 
Holborn,  seedsmen,  who  died  on  Januai'y  8,  aged  sixty-five,  left 
estate  valued  at  £30,671  gross,  including  personal  estate  of  the 
net  value  of  £20,921.  The  testator  bequeathed  his  share  and 
interest  in  the  business  of  James  Carter  and  Co.  in  trust  for 
son  Gilbert  Ernest,  subject  to  a  covenant  on  his  part  to  pay  to 
the  trustees  of  the  testator’s  estate  £30,000,  in  respect  of  his 
share  and  interest  in  the  business,  and  £10,000  in  respect  of 
his  share  in  the  goodwill  thereof,  making  together  £40,000,  but 
the  trustees  are  not  to  enforce  the  covenant  so'  long  as  a  sum 
of  £40  is  paid  each  week  in  respect  thereof.  Subject  thereto, 
the  late  Mr.  Beale  left  his  property  in  trust  for  his  wife  and 
children. 

Death  of  Mr.  John  Downs. 

Horticulturists  around  Birmingham  and  the  Midlands  will 
learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  somewhat  sudden  death,  on 
March  29,  of  their  much-respected  friend  Mr.  John  Do^vns,  head 
gardener  at  Berkswell  Hall,  near  Coventry.  He  was  fifty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  commenced  his  gardening  career  forty  or  more 
years  ago  under  his  father,  a  very  able  gardener,  who,  with  the 
owner,  T.  E.  Walker,  Esq.,  came  to  Berkswell  Hall  about  that 
time.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  his  father  retired  and 
commenced  farming,  our  friend  then  took  up  the  position  as  head 
gardener,  a  position  he  held  with  credit  to  himself  and  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  died  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  since  when  he  has  found  a  most  kind  and  generous  employer 
in  J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  the  present  resident  and  owner  of 
the  Berkswell  estate.  Mr.  Downs  was  an  excellent  all-round 
gardener  of  a  kind  and  sympathetic  disposition,  and  his  absence 
as  a  judge  at  exhibitions  in  the  Midlands  will  be  much  felt, 
especially  at  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  where 
he  had  an  unbroken  record  as  a  judge  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  where  his  judgment  was  never  once  disputed. — J.  H. 
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Disseminating  New  Roses. 

A  discussion  on  the  very  important  trade  question  of  liow  best 
to  disseminate  and  gain  profit  from  a  new  Rose  (or  other  plant) 
was  entered  upon  before  the  Florists’  Club  of  Philadelphia 
(U.S.A.),  at  its  meeting  on  March  4.  A  considerable  amount  was 
road  and  spoken,  but  nothing  definite  seems  to  liave  been  for¬ 
mulated.  One  member  asks  :  “  If  a  patent  can  be  secured  on  a 
devicej  or  upon  some  useful  article,  or  medicine,  why  not  on  a 
charming  new  Rose,  plant,  or  fruit?”  Ah,  why?  Because  a 
“  device  ”  is  usually  fixed  in  all  characters,  but  with  plants  we 
are  dealing  with  life  itself.  However,  the  system  of  securing  a 
large  number  of  orders  at  a  high  rate  each,  or  of  binding  buyers 
not  to  sell  under  a  certain  figure  till  a  date  fixed  on  has 
been  reached,  are  means  now  adopted  by  raisers  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  reward  for  their  patienoe  and  risks. 

Rose  Cogitations. 

No  time  .should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  planting  of  all  kinds 
of  Ro.ses  to  a  close.  I  note  many  plants  that  are  now  laid  by  the 
heels  are  swelling  their  buds  quite  fast.  Numerous  new  roots 
are  being  made  which  will  receive  a  check  when  they  are  taken 
up  to  be  planted.  Of  all  things,  perhaps,  Roses  make  more  roots 
during  the  winter  than  aught  else  in  the  shrub  or  tree  line.  This 
is  perhap.s  owing  to  the  fact  that  Roses  are  somewhat  premature 
in  pushing  their  buds  for  some  time  before  they  actually  make 
new  growth,  the  sap  being  active,  and  hence  the  roots  are  early 
on  the  move.  Roses  planted  so  late  as  this  need  not  be  mulched 
for  a  time,  as  is  customai’y  with  autumn  planting,  which  is  then 
done  to  preserve  the  newly-planted  roots  from  frost. 

Where  an  early  batch  of  Rose  blooms  are  required,  and  the 
plants  are  growing  in  a  sheltered  position,  secure  from  spring  frost 
— for  instance,  where  they  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  •wall, 
tlie  first  batch  may  be  ju'uned  without  delay.  In  the  case  of 
Teas,  cut  hard  back  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  base.  In  all 
cases  where  the  plants  were  put  out  this  autumn,  the  plants  are 
all  the  better  if  pruned  hard  back  at  first. 

In  the  case  of  climbing  varieties,  close  pruning  the  first  season 
gives  much  more  vigorous  shoots  and  finer  flowers  later  on. 
Remove  the  mulching  from  newly  pruned  plants,  letting  in  the 
sun’s  rays  to  the  soil,  warming  it,  and  -thus  inducing  an  eaidy 
growth.  Roses  rambling  over  pergolas  will  now  require  atten¬ 
tion.  Cut  away  all  weakly  growths,  leaving  more  space  for 
stronger  shoots,  and  from  which  the  finest  blossoms  are  obtained  ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  cluster  flowered  sorts.  With  these 
it  is  not  individual  size  of  flower  that  is  needed;  it  is  strong 
sprays  bearing  a  quantity  that  renders  this  type  so  pleasing  a 
feature  in  the  garden. 

Cuttings  inserted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn  will  now 
require  attention,  as  the  recent  frost  will  have  disturbed  the 
cuttings  at  the  base  by  the  upheaval  of  the  soil  where  due  pre¬ 
caution  was  not  taken  to  place  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  between  the 
rows,  which  is  the  best  preventive  that  I  know  of  loosening  the 
soil  about  the  cuttings.  Examine  every  cutting,  pressing  it 
down  firmly  at  the  base.  Roots  cannot  form  properly  if  the 
cutting  does  not  rest  firmly  on  the  ground. 

All  Briers  intended  for  budding  should  be  planted  without 
delay.  For  the  tallest  standard  4f-b  of  stem  is  sufficient.  When 
preparing  these  cut  away  as  much  of  the  thick  root  as  possible,  as 
this  portion  throws  up  so  many  suckers.  Retain  all  fibrous  roots, 
as  seldom  do  wm  find  too  many  of  these  in  Brier  Roses.  Half¬ 
standard  Roses  make  interesting  subjects  for  a  variety  of  sites. 
Many  varieties  are  assisted  by  the  growth  of  the  common  Brier. 

Naming  Roses  is  often  a  trouble,  and  not  always  satisfactory. 
When  ordinary  wood  labels  are  used  they  rot,  and  the  name  too 
often  quickly  becomes  obliterated.  The  Acme  Label,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Pinches,  secured  by  a  stout  piece  of  galvanised  wire 
thrmst  into  the  soil,  is  the  best  method  I  find,  and  they  are  not 
objectionable  in  appearance  either. — E.  Molynetjx. 


Feathered  Friends. 

Not  the  least  interesting  instruction  recently  given  by  the 
London  County  Council  is  that  providing  a  shelter  for  the 
feathered  songsters  which  fly  to  Hampstead  Heath.  Near  the 
little  Red  Bridge,  says  the  “  Sun,”  a  small  portion  of  the  Heath 
is  to  be  enclosed.  Gorse,  Sloe,  and  other  plants  will  here  be  set, 
in  addition  to  Flags  and  Rushes  in  the  parts  mo,st  suited  for  them. 
The  spot  chosen  will  make  an  ideal  home  for  the  birds,  and  there 
will  be  few  who  ■will  regret  the  enclosure  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  land  for  this  pui'pose. 


The  Clematis :  Its  Culture  and  Uses. 

(Concluded  from  page  293.) 

There  is  a  lovely  Clematis  which  has  a  section  all  to  itself, 
and  that  is  C.  montana,  a  magnificent  climber,  and,  by  many, 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  with  its  abundance  of  star- 
like  Anemone  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  No  pruning  is  really  necessary,  as 
it  is  so  beautiful  in  a  wild  state,  running  over  the  roofs  of  out¬ 
houses  or  verandahs,  or  even  among  the  branches  of  trees.  A 
little  shoi-tening,  however,  .strengthens  it. 

C.  lanuginosa  is  a  beautiful  species  of  les.s  extended  growth 
than  those  we  have  been  considering,  and  is  interesting  as  the 
founder  of  a  very  fine  section  of  hybrids,  perhaps,  judged  by 
individual  flowers  alone,  the  finest  of  all,  the  flowers  being  very 
large  and  finely  formed.  Therein  is  a  verj'^  allui’ing  bait  for 
those  with  little  experience  of  Clematis  hybrids.  If  one  is 
di-sposed  ^o  take  a  moderate  chance  of  success  and  risk  failure, 
he  could  not  do  better  than  choose  Beauty  of  Worcester,  which 
has  large  bluish--violet  flowers,  some  as  much  as  4in  or  oin 
in  diameter,  sometimes  double  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
and  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  being  more  or  less  in  bloom  a 
good  part  of  the  summer. 

Another  one  quite  as  fine  is  Henryi,  a  rather  late  sort,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  August  and  September,  and  even  later,  having  vei-y  large 
pure  white  flowers,  and  growing  some  6ft  or  8ft  high,  or,  under 
very  favourable  conditions,  10ft  or  12ft.  This  lanuginosa 
section  should  be  only  moderately  cut  back,  and  not  to  anything 
like  the  extent  to  which  the  Jackmanni  section  are  cut.  They 
should  be  given  some  protection  during  the  winter,  for  though 
called  hardy  they  will  not  stand  exposure  to  severe  frost  without 
some  protection,  though,  of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  soil. 

The  above  forms  a  small  list  of  most  beautiful  climbers,  all 
except  the  last  two  being  absolutely  reliable  with  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  The  florida  and  patens  sections  include  some  very  beauti¬ 
ful  hybrids,  the  former  section  mostly  double-flowered,  and  the 
latter  very  large-flowered.  No  pruning  should  be  done  to  those 
in  either  of  these  sections  as  they  flower  on  the  old  wood  of  the 
.previous  year.  The  patens  section  are  specially  valuable,  as 
they  bloom  so  early  in  the  summer.  As  to  the  best  of  the 
twenty  or  so  named  sorts  in  these  twO'  sections,  the  discreet 
policy  is  to  say  nothing,  as  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  be 
guaranteed  not  to  disappoint  the  imrchaser. 

C.  florida  is  a  Japanese  .species  whose  varieties  mostly  flower 
in  June  and  July.  Occasional  flowers  appear,  however,  from 
April  to  September.  It  grows  9ft  to  12ft  high,  with  temately 
decompound  leaves,  and  ovate-acute  entii’e  leaflets.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  depicts  the  form  and  character  of  the  creamy  white  flowers 
(with  purple  stamens  in  the  centre)  of  this  species. 

The  ways  of  growing  the  Clematis  are  numerous  and  diverse. 
Few  plants  are  so  well  adapted  as  they  are  for  both  climbers 
and  bedding  plants.  The  most  robust  of  the  family  will  imn  to 
a  height  of  20ft  to  30ft,  and  these  are  well  adapted  for  the 
most  usual  purposes  to  which  the  Clematis  is  put,  namely,  co 
run  over  aixhes,  pergolas,  verandahs,  out-houses,  unsightly  walls 
and  fences.  They  form  splendid  pyramids  if  rough  branches  are 
set  up  in  pyramidal  fashion  and  the  plants  allowed  to  run  all 
over  them.  Another  effective  use  for  these  very  strong  growing 
sorts  is  to  let  them  run  up  into  trees,  the  effect  of  a  sheet  of 
blossom  at  the  top,  or  coming  out  at  the  side,  of  a  sombre  Holly 
or  Yew  being  very  striking,  and  yet  very  natural  and  graceful. 
To  succeed  in  this  way  they  must  be  planted  some  little  distance 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  so  that  they  may  get  a  suflSciency  of 
moistui'e  and  nutriment.  When  they  have  got  well  up  into  the 
tree,  say  after  the  second  season,  they  will  need  nO'  further  atten¬ 
tion  be,yond  seeing  that  the  growth  does  not  got  thick  enough  to 
kill  any  part  of  the  tree. 

Yet  another  excellent  way  of  growing  the  Clematis,  whether 
tall,  medium,  or  dwarf,  is  in  beds.  Varieties  such  as  Henryi  and 
Beauty  of  Worcester  make  a  good  show  if  a  single  plant  is  put 
in  a  round  bed  about  3ft  in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  a  few 
sticks  or  small  branches  trained  in  spherical  or  pyramidal  fashion 
over  them.  One  or  two  such  beds  on  a  lawn  with  plenty  of  space 
round  them  show  to  great  advantage.  It  is  as  large  beds  of 
Clematis  that  the  finest  effect  of  this  sold  is  produced,  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  same  variety  by  preference  being  put  round 
the  edge  of  a  large  bed,  the  number  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  growth  of  the  sort  chosen,  the  less  rambling  sorts  being 
about  2ft  apart,  and  the  rampant  growers  3ft  to  4ft.  If  the 
bed,  has  a  very  great  diameter,  or  the  sort  chosen  is  not  vary 
vigorous,  a  couple  of  plants  may  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  bed 
as  well.  A  stoi;t  stake  or  post  should  be  driven  intO'  the  centre 
of  the  bed,  leaving  it  3ft  or  4ft  high.  Round  the  edge  of  the  bed 
strong  sapling  sticks  of  Sallow  or  HazOl  should  be  stuck  in  at 
2ft  or  3ft  apart,  bent  to  the  centre  and  tied  to  the  central  post, 
while  a  fcAV  strings  should  be  run  round  the  bed  and  attached  to 
the  sticks  at  convenient  distances  apart. 

The  plants  will  completely  cover  up  this  arrangement  at  the 
second  season  if  not  the  first,  and  though  there  will  not  be  much 
show  the  first  season  unless  exceptionally  good  plants  are 
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obtained,  the  second  season  it  ’^^•ill  be  a  vast  sheet  of  blossom. 
Before  a  bed  is  planted  m  this  way  it  should  be  turned  out  to 
a  depth  of  3ft,  and  a  large  quantity  of  manure  mixed  with  the 
so'il  as  well  as  a  good  dressing  of  basic  slag.  If  the  soil  is  poor 
in  lime  some  chalk  or  lime  or  mortar  rubbish  should  be  added. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  bed  of  this  sort  will  not  get 


For  this  metliod  of  growing  the  larger  the  bed  the  greater  the 
effect  produced,  the  height  of  the  centre  being  proportioned  to 
I  the  size  of  the  bed.  The  most  suitable  varieties  for  a  bed  of  this 
I  sort  are  those  belonging  to  the  Jackmanni  section,  as  they  are 
I  very  free  flowering  and  last  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Some  sorts 
are  very  effective  on  the  wall  of  a  house,  especially  the  moderate 


Clematis  florida, 


anything  more  than  a  top-dressing  for  some  years,  as  the  Clematis 
resents  being  moved,  or  at  least  takes  a  year  to  get  over  if, 
wliile,  when  it  has  become  established  the  soil  for  2ft  or  3ft  round 
a  plant  becomes  so  permeated  with  roots  that  it  is  impossible  to 
dig  in  much  manure  without  injury  to  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
making  a  good  preparation  at  the  start  which  will  last  for  some 
years. 


growing  ones.  It  is  a  mistake,  ho\^■cver,  to  grow  the  more  ram¬ 
pant  sorts  in  this  way,  as  they  want  a  good  deal  of  nailing  or 
tying  up,  and  if  neglected  for  a  few  days  the  more  succulent 
growths,  such  as  Jackmanni  alba,  will  lose  a  number  of  their  best 
1  shoots  tlirough  being  broken  off  by  the  wind  at  the  nodes,  and 
1  when  so  broken  off  they  rarely  produce  side  shoots  to  take  their 
1  places. — A.  Petts. 
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The  Chrysanthemum  as  a  Cottagers’  Plant. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’ 
Association,  Mr.  G.  C.  Crabbe,  of  Prospect  Park,  Exeter,  read 
a  paper  on  “  The  Chrysanthemum  as  a  Cottager’s  Plant.”  He 
described  a  cottager’s  plant  as  one  requiring  less  attention  during 
its  period  of  grovtli  than  the  exhibition  varieties,  of  a  hardier 
nature,  able  to  stand  our  winter  with  very  little  protection, 
and,  above  all,  of  a  short,  sturdy  habit.  Tmtil  lately  all  these 
essentials  in  one  plant  were  hard  to  get,  but  raisers  had  for  the 
last  few  years  studied  this  useful  class,  with  the  result  that  with 
very  ordinary  care  and  attention,  every  garden,  from  that  of 
the  cottage  upwards,  may  be  gay  from  August  to  severe  frosts. 
W  et,  followed  by  severe  frost,  or  damp,  foggy  weather,  is  more 
hurtful  to  outdoor  varieties  than  clear,  dry  frosts.  Striking 
cuttings  might  be  done  in  the  open  if  preferred.  A  box  about 
2ft  bin  by  1ft  bin,  with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  pressed  on  to 
a  patch  of  light  sandy  soil  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  garden  makes 
a  verj’  useful  garden  frame.  The  cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in 
about  Sin  apart,  the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  round  the  stems. 
The  top  of  the  box  should  be  covered  over  with  some  pieces  of 
glass,  shaded  with  an  old  sack,  for  about  three  days,  after  which 
thej^  should  be  gradually  given  light.  After  three  weeks  they 
should  be  gradually  given  a.  little  air  by  one  of  the  pieces  of 
glass  being  partly  removed.  The  air  should  be  increased  as  it 
is  found  the  plants  can  stand  it  without  flagging. 

On  frosty  nights  or  days  the  box  should  be  completely  covered 
over  with  mats  or  sacks.  A  good  protection  is  to  bank  the  box 
round  with  stable  manure,  and  it  is  well  to  dust  the  inside  of 
the  box  with  a  little  sulphur  to  prevent  mildew.  Cuttings 
planted  in  this  way  in  the  open  garden  seldom  require  water, 
but  if  they  flag  they  should  be  given  a  little  sprinkling.  One 
good  stick  was  generally  sufficient  for  a  short-  habited  plant. 
If  that  i»-  not  enough,  three  or  four  should  be  used,  and  so  placed 
as  to  o)/en  the  head  of  the  plant  well  out,  to  give  the  bloom 
plenty  of  air  and  room  for  display.  If  the  young  plant  at  the 
start  is  on  a  single  stem,  after  having  been  a  few  days 
planted,  the  top  or  growing  point  should  be  nipped  off..  This 
will  cause  the  side  shoots  to  grow  out  from  the  parent  stem. 
Should  one  side  shoot  grov'  faster  than  another,  this  should  be 
stopi^ed  by  pinching  its  point,  thus  forcing  more  growth  into 
the  slower  shoots.  This  pinching  should  be  discontinued  a  week 
before  Lady-day,  or  the  blooming  season  will  be  retarded.  The 
plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  flag,  and  should  be  watered 
when  necessary.  Catei-pillars,  green  fly,  &c.,  must  be  carefully 
Avatched._  Soapsuds,  warm,  are  good  both  for  removing  the  pests 
and  feeding  the  plants.  A  little  disbudding  will  add  to  the  size 
of  the  individual  blooms.  When  the  flowering  is  over  there  should 
not  be  too  much  haste  in  cutting  the  old  stems  down.  It  should 
be  first  seen  that  young  suckers  for  next  year  are  coming  up 
from  the  ground.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  conclusion,  gave  a  list  of 
plants  which  he  considered  good  sorts.  Mr.  Sidney  Baker  pre¬ 
sided.  A  bunch  of  blooms,  cut  on  January  29  from  the  open 
ground  near  Exeter,  were  exhibited  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
the  variety  (Earl  Canning)  as  a  border  plant. 


- - 

Grafting  Apple  Trees. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the  grafting  of  all  trees 
necessary,  as  the  sap  is  fast  rising  for  this  purpose.  It  is  much 
better  to  cut  down  all  worthless  varieties,  and  regraft  with  others 
more  desirable,  than  to  continue  year  after  year  to  encourage 
those  that  are  occupying  valuable  space.  So  peculiar  are  the 
circumstances  regarding  the  growth  of  certain  Apples  and  their 
manner  of  producing  fruit,  as  well  as  their  value  afterwards  in 
certain  localities,  that  no  universal  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  worthlessness  or  otherwise  of  certain  sorts.  Eor  instance, 
I  have  just  had  cut  down  200  bush  trees  of  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
eight  years  planted,  not  because  the  trees  did  not  fruit,  but  because 
the  fruit  is  worthless  in  this  part.  Fruiterers  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  soft  skin  of  this  Apple  becomes  disfigured 
by  the  frequent  handling  which  is  necessai'y  in  the  fruiterer’s 
business.  ITpon  these  200  trees  I  have  had  nearly  1,200  grafts 
put  on,  an  average  of  six  to  eacli  tree.  The  sorts  now  employed 
are  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Grosvenor, 


Warner’s  King,  Bismarck,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  All  of  these, 
are  approved  sorts  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Opportunity  was  seized  to  make  the  trees  stand  upon  longer 
legs  by  cutting  away  the  lower  branches,  as  the  grass  amongst 
the  trees  is  occupied  by  poultry,  which  are  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  orchard.  Care  should  be  taken  in  sawing  off  the  branches 
not  to  split  the  bark,  paring  off  the  edges  smoothly  afterwards. 
Leave  Gin  of  branch  for  each  graft,  putting  one  graft  on  each 
stem . 

Whip  or  tongue  grafting  is  the  most  suitable  for  such  stocks 
and  time  of  the  year.  Make  clean  cuts  in  both  scion  and  stock, 
fitting  the  tongue  perfectly  in  each  case,  taking  care  that  the 
bark  and  growing  wood,  or  alburnum,  of  the  graft  comes  into 
contact  with  the  similar  layer  in  the  stock.  Firmly  bind  the 
graft  to  the  stock  by  the  aid  of  a  broad  strip  of  bass,  afterwards 
rendering  the  whole  airtight  by  the  aid  of  grafting  wax,  put 
on  quite  hot. 

Although  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  off  the  grafts  during 
the  month  of  January,  for  instance,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  success.  From  the  tree  direct  at  the  time  of  use  the  grafts, 
may  be  taken,  choosing,  of  course,  those  with  dormant  buds, 
using  due  discrimination  between  wood  and  fimit  buds,  as  I  find 
grafts  taken  from  young,  vigorous,  growing  trees  of  some  sorts, 
are  smothered  with  fruit  buds  instead  of  growths — the  result 
of  last  season’s  drought  presumably.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the 
grafts  mahe  Gin  of  new  grtwth,  a  small  stake  will  be 
required  to  support  each  graft,  tying  the  stake  to  the  opposite- 
side  of  the  grafted  branch. — E.  Molyneux. 


- - 

Certificated  Plants. 

{Continued  from  pacje  270.). 


The  Narcissus. 

The  first  of  the  long  roll  of  species  and  varieties  of  the- 
fragrant  Narcissus  to  gain  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  was  N.  Tazetta  flore-pleno,  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  in  18G4,  followed  by  N.  juncifolius,  when  shown 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son  in  1865,  when  it  received  a  Fir.st 
Class  Certificate ;  but  it  was  not  till  twelve  years  after  that  the- 
same  award  was  made,  in  1877,  to  N.  calathinus  (Blanchard),  and 
to  N.  rupicola  (Elwes).  The  Dafliodil  bloom,  which  has  permeated 
the  United  Kingdom,  become  a  great  indusitry  in  Holland,  which 
has  extended  to  the  United  States  of  America  and  especially  to 
our  Colonies,  had  then  commenced,  for  in  1878  Peter  Barr  was 
to  the  fore,  and  gained  an  award  for  N.  incomparabilis  aureo- 
tinctus  Leedsi ;  for  incomparabilis  albidus  expansus  in  1879  ;  but 
no  other  award  was  made  until  1883 ;  then  to  incomparabilis  pal- 
lidus  Princess  Mary,  and  to  pallidus  prsecox  (Barr) ;  to  bicolor 
J.  B.  M.  Camm ;  incomparabilis  James  Dickson  (Dickson  and 
Sons) :  to  incomparabilis  sulphurea  Queen  Sophia  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  (Biarr) ;  and  to  Leedsi  Queen  of  England  (Barr)  in  1884. 
During  the  next  three  years  several  were  similaidy  recognised ; 
but  it  was  since  1890  that  the  great  rush  of  novelties  came.  The 
name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Engleheart-  appears  first  in  1894,  gaining 
awards  for  incomparabilis  Lulworth  and  poeticus  Albatross.  Since 
then  the  progress  of  Mr.  Engleheart  as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties 
has  been  triumphant.  He  has  enriched  our  collections  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  beyond  all  hope  or  thought,  and  he  is  still  in  the  heyday  of 
his  successful  work.  Some  new  introductions  have  come  from 
abroad.  Some  have  appeared  unexpectedly  in  places  in  this 
country  without  any  record  of  origin.  It  is  surprising  to  think 
that  thirty-five  years  ago  we  imported  from  Holland  with  poly¬ 
anthus  (N.  Tazetta)  varieties  only  two  single  trumpet  forms,  viz.. 
Trumpet  Major  and  Trumpet  Sulphur,  and  in  addition  the  sweeto 
scented  and  Campernelle  Jonquils,  the  double  varieties — Van 
Sion,  Orange  Phoenix,  and  Sulphur  Phoenix — and  the  Hoop  Petti¬ 
coat  Narcissus,  with  poeticus  and  its  double  form,  and  now,  the 
culture  of  the  Daffodil,  in  addition  to  what  are  grown  in  private 
gardens,  is  a  huge  industry  in  the  production  of  cut  bloom  and 
dried  roots,  and  has  given  rise  to  exhibitions  of  Daffodils  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  But  so  it  is.  It  is  curious  also 
to  note  that  only  one  variety  of  the  Tazetta  section  has  gained  an 
award,  and  that  a  double  variety,  as  far  back  as  1874;  it  was 
probably  a  form  which  has  disappeared  ;  the  double  Roman  is  the 
only  one  which  appears  in  seed  lists. 

Nasturtium  (correctly,  Tropaeolum). 

Under  this  heading,  and  that  of  Tropseolum  also,  a  few  forms 
of  the  Nasturtium  have  gained  awards,  both  dwarf  and  trailing. 
The  dwarf  dark  crimson  flowered  Empress  of  India,  certificated 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  in  1882,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  useful  of  annuals.  A  newer  dwarf  form,  named 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  an  excellent  dwarf  bedding  variety,  with  dark 
maroon-crimson  flowers,  had  an  award  in  1897.  A  few  years  ago 
a  vei-j’  useful  dwarf  compact  section,  obtained  originally  by  Mr. 
J.  George,  when  at  Stamford  Hill,  w’as  much  grown.  They  had  .a 
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great  advantage  over  the  ordinary  dwarf  Nasturtiums  in  that  they 
produced  but  few  seeds,  and  were  therefore  much  more  persistent 
in  flowering.  I  obtained  awards  for  a  few  improved  varieties 
when  grown  at  Chiswick,  viz.,  Bedford  Rival,  scarlet;  Yellow 
Compactum  Luteum,  improved,  yellow;  and  lustrous,  criinson. 
They  are  probably  still  to  be  met  with,  and  as  they  seed  sparingly 
a  stock  should  be  kept  up  by  means  of  cuttings. 

Nemesia. 

A  representative  of  this  genus,  known  as  N.  strumosa  Suttoni, 
gained  a  certificate  for  the  introducers,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  in  1892.  It  is  a  very  distinct  type,  producing  orange 
flowers  of  various  shades,  some  with  brilliant  fiery  tints,  and  a 
quite  dwarf  growing  section  has  been  selected  from  it.  As  seeds 
are  high  priced,  the  presumption  is  it  produces  them  but 
sparingly.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  gi’own  in  pots. 

Nemophila  and  Nepenthes. 

It  is  twenty  years  ago,  since  a  Nemophila  obtained  an  award 
from  the  Floral  Committee,  when  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. 
exhibited  N.  atomaria  atro-coerulea.  '  The  large  flowered  forms, 
N.  insignis  and  N.  maculata,  do  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  no  varieties  of  either  have  been  produced. 

From  the  time  that  Nepenthes  Dominiana  (probably  the  first 
garden  hybrid  raised)  gained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  when  sliown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  1862,  till  the  present  time,  new 
forms,  occasionally  introductions  from  abroad,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  of  late,  garden  hybrids,  nearly  three  dozen  awards  have 
been  made,  mainly  to  the  firm  just  named.  Some  have  very  large 
pitchers,  like  those  of  N.  Rajah;  some  have  small  ones;  all  are 
more  or  less  finely  marked.  A  lai^e  specimen  plant  laden  with  its 
curious  leaf  appendages  is  indeed  a  remarkable  sight.  They  are 
highly  ornamental  as  well  as  interesting  and  curious,  and  are 
popularly  known  as  “  Pitcher  Plants.” 

Nerine. 

The  old  Guernsey  Lily  (N.  sarniensis)  which  is  imported  from 
Guernsey  early  in  the  autumn  by  the  bulb  dealers,  and  wdiich, 
true  to  its  instincts,  will  bloom  in  a  dry  state,  has  been  so  long 
in  cultivation  as  to  be  known  to  all ;  but  of  late  years,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  especially,  many  new  forms  have  been 
obtained,  a  dozen  or  more  awards  having  been  made  to  new 
varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Elwes  since  1897.  In  making  his  crosses 
this  successful  raiser  has  no  doubt  employed  such  species  as 
N.  curvifolia,  N.  flexuosa,  and  N.  sarniensis..  As  far  back  as 
1864  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  N.  coruscans  major,  a 
form  of  sarniensis.  In  1887  the  same  honour  was  obtained 
by  N.  Manselli,  and  in  1888  N.  excellens  had  also  a  certificate, 
and  N.  flexuosa  major  in  1896.  Since  then  all  the  new  forms 
have  come  from  Mr.  Elwes,  and  shades  of  pink,  rose,  cerise,  and 
even  a  tint  of  blue  characterise  the  improvements.  A  favourite 
form  is  known  as  N.  Fothergilli,  with  its  variety  major.  Top¬ 
dressing  rather  than  repotting  is  followed  in  the  culture  of 
Nerines.  They  bloom  chiefly  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  vary 
with  different  species  and  their  varieties,  according  to  the  habit 
of  blooming  before  or  after  the  leaves  appear.  A  period  of  rest 
is  necessary,  when  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  place  and 
the  soil  allowed  to  go  i>erfectly  dry,  until  the  time  of  activity 
commences. — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Iris  Kffiflipferi,  the  Japanese  Iris. 


From  “  Le  Moniteur  d’Horticulture  ”  we  extract  the  gist  of 
an  article  by  Otto  Bailiff'  on  the  treatment  and  varieties  of  the 
above  Iris,  as  follows :  “  At  last  we  respond  to  the  desires  of  our 
readers  for  notes  on  the  culture  of  these  choice  Japanese  Irises. 
We  counsel  the  springtime  as  the  best  period  for  planting, 
choosing  a  position  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  a  soil  that  will 
be  constantly  saturated  by  water  during  their  period  of  growth. 
In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  stagnant  water  is  useless  to  them, 
and  it  is  then  necessary  to  cover  the  rhizomes  with  dry  leaves  or 
litter  in  order  to  protect  them  from  severe  frosts.  Iris  Ksempferi 
does  not  like  to  be  increased  by  division.  This  operation  harms 
the  plants  and  causes  degeneracy.  The  propagation  by  seeds  is 
preferable  for  obtaining  vigorous  plants  such  as  those  imported 
each  year  from  Japan  to  England.  Within  the  last  few  years 
horticulture  has  been  enriched  by  a  number  of  beautiful  varieties. 
Hereunder  are  some  of  the  choicest  of  these,  which  we  have 
admired  and  noted  at  the  principal  exhibitions  in  Great  Britain : 

Aida. — Large,  single  flowers  ;  crimson,  veined  with  violet. 

Cleopatra.  —  Enormous  double  flowers  ;  purple-violet  with  an 
orange  centre. 

Calypso. — Large  single  flowers  ;  lilac,  veined  with  crimson. 

Hamlet. — Magnificent  single  flower ;  violet  and  purple. 

Jersey  Beauty. — Enormous  double  flowers;  white,  with  yellow 
centre. 


Leonidas. — Large  double  flower ;  ci’imson  with  centre  nearly 
l)lack. 

AIacbeth.  Single  flower  ;  ^’Rle  blue,  with  white  centre. 

iMiQUELLi.  -  Single  ;  lilac,  streaked  witli  purple,  orange  centre. 

Oberon.  -Enormous  doul)le  flowers  ;  tender  lilac,  centre  blue. 

Ophelia. — A  splendid,  large,  single  flower;  pure  white. 

Penelope.  —Double  flowers ;  purijle,  veined  with  lilac,  centre 
shaded  yellow. 

Saturn. — Large  double  flowers  ;  purple  shaded  and  blue. 

Venus. — Enoi-mous  double  flowers;  delicately  tinted  with  tender 
rose. 

The  exceiitional  beauty  of  these  brilliant  flowers,  and  the 
relatively  modest  prices  of  the  rhizomes,  will  doubtlessly  strongly 
attract  our  readers  to  procure  some  of  the  varieties,  which  may 
easily  be  had  from  the  leading  nurserymen.” 

[For  water  and  bog  gardens  these  Irises  are  indis- 
pemsable. — Ed.] 


Fumigation  Methods. 

Ill  the  various  States  of  North  America,  but  New  York  and 
California  especially,  the  power  of  hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  means 
for  destroymg  the  many  pests  that  infest  the  fruit  tree  orchards 
and  greenhouse  plants  has  been  gradually  discovered  by  careful 
experhnents  carried  on  by  State  entomologists  and  chemists  in 
the  countiy  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  was  in  September, 
1886,  that  Mr.  D.  H.  Coquillett,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  began  seriously  to  study  the  methods  of  fumigation, 
and  extensive  experiments  were  tried,  during  Avhich  the  idea  of 
using  hydrocyanic  gas  was  conceived  and  eventually  thoroughly 
tested.  Others  took  up  the  matter.  Fruit  growers  lent  their 
trees  and  assisted  at  the  trials  with  the  new  gas;  essays  ivere 
read  and  pamphlets  prepared,  and  gradually  the  new  discovery 
found  favour  far  and  wide.  True  enough,  the  system  is  even  now 
only  moderately  practised ;  but  from  all  accounts  it  would  seem 
that  its  elficiency  has  been  made  perfectly  manifest,  and  its 
further  application  is  almost  a  certainty.  The  book  written  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Johnston  is  the  first  that  has  appeared  treating 
exclusively  on  fumigation  in  all  its  phases.  Mr.  Johnston  him¬ 
self  has  been  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble  in  testing  the 
economic  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  but  to  detail,  even  in  outline, 
the  results  of  his  wmrk  would  necessitate  much  more  of  our  space 
than  can  be  afforded.  But  the  following  are  facts  as  published 
which  may  be  of  service  to  home  cultivators  who  would  care  to 
experiment  with  hydrocyanic  gas.  The  chemicals  used  for 
generating  it  are ;  (1)  Fused  cyanide  of  potassium,  (2)  sulphuric 
acid,  and  (3)  water.  The  cost  for  young  nursery  trees,  we  are 
told,  is  only  25  cents  per  1,000  trees,  and  the  fumigating  can 
be  performed  in  less  than  an  hour  without  any  danger  to  the 
trees.  It  has  been  found  that  the  foliage  must  be  first  of  all  dry, 
or  nearly  so.  Plants  are  less  injured  by  a  short  exposure  to  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  gas  than  by  a  long  exposure  to  a 
relatively  small  amount.  Experiments  have  shown,  too,  that 
the  gas  was  most  injurious  to  foliage  on  sunshiny  days  in  autumn 
between  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  ;  that  dormant  leaf  and  buds  treated 
with  0.20  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  were  not  injured ;  that 
trees  treated  in  the  morning  before  9  o’clock  and  in  the  afternoon 
after  4  o’clock,  even  in  sunshine,  have  the  leaves  little  affected; 
that  trees  treated  at  night  with  normal  doses  do  not  have  the 
foliage  hurt  at  all.  Plum,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apple  trees, 
together  with  Strawberries,  Roses,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Vines, 
and  many  greenhouse  plants  have  all  been  put  upon  trial,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  some  varieties  of  the  respective  trees  or 
plants  are  more  susceptible  to  injury  than  are  others.  The 
normal  strength  of  the  gas  in  the  majority  of  cases  w'as 
0.25  gramme  per  cubic  foot  exposed  for  one  hour  at  the  longest. 
This  is  the  strength  recommended  for  all  nurseiy  stock  above 
3ft  in  height.  A  number  of  chapters  in  this  decidedly  useful  book 
are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  apparatus  and  equipments,  in 
the  form  of  bell  tents,  boxes,  and  sheds,  used  for  fumigating 
nursery  and  orchard  stock.  The  illustrations  are  both  liberal  and 
elucidatory.  The  caution  is  given  never  to  fumigate  trees  after 
the  buds  have  begun  to  open  hi  the  spring.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  Wye  College,  in  Kent,  we  believe,  has  success¬ 
fully  fumigated  Vines  while  in  leaf  and  bloom  with,  this  gas 
without  doing  harm.  No  animal  or  insect  seems  to  be  able  to 
breathe  it  and  live;  and  in  America  it  has  been  also  employed 
against  bugs,  rats,  mice,  prairie _  dogs,  &c.  _  We  should  like  to 
know  of  further  experiments  being  made  in  England — say  at 
Chiswick,  for  example — as,  when  carefully  and  skilfully  us^, 
this  gas  would  seem  to  be  efficacious,  cheap,  and  prompt  in  its 
action.  Professor  Johnston  has  gathered  all  the  available 
information  on  the  subject,  and  has  also  obtained  reports  from 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  from  Europe,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  We  earnestly  recommend  his  book  to  our  readers. 

*  “Fumigation  Methods,”  by  Professor  W.  L.  Joliiiston.  New  York: 
Orange  Judd  Company,  1902.  Price  not  stated. 
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One  of  the  features  of  last  week’s  Journal  was  the  article  from 
Mr.  Divers,  containing  as  it  did  matter  that  must  have  soothed 
somebody’s  ambitions  in  the  bothies  far  and  wide,  and  have  also 
spurred  to  a  new  attempt  probably  some  who  required  encourage¬ 
ment  at  the  moment.  Apart-  from  the  need  for  knowledge  by 
those  who  would  ascend  to  offices  of  responsibility,  its  possession 
must  unavoidably  convey  a  consistent  fund  of  quiet  gratifica¬ 
tion,  and  be  the  principle  that  causes  one  man  to  be  singled  from 
others  by  his  reserve,  his  power,  his  straight  views,  and  good 
sense.  The  reason  why  so  comparatively  few  gardeners  are 
students  (when  they  have  a  host  of  conditions  that  might  con¬ 
duce  to  their  becoming  such)  lies  in  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
principal  being  the  lack  of  proper  encouragement  in  their  earlier 
days.  Set  a  wise  and  studious  foreman  in  a  bothy.  What  a 
chance  he  lias  for  making  (or  unmaking)  many  of  those  who  have 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  mostly  to  climb.  his  conversation  he 
can  teach,  and  by  his  example  and  spirited  action  I  am  bound  to 
say  the  foreman  could  be  the  means  of  spreading  a  love  of  books 
and  of  applicable  knowledge  among  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  the  gardening  apprentices.  I  know  this  is  so,  for  I 
have  had  experience  of  it.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  lads  and 
young  men  themselves,  and  after  a  time  both  the  love  for  read¬ 
ing,  flunking,  and  vu'iting,  and  the  advance  gained  by  the  habit 
become  so  impressed  that  the  bent  can  never  willingly  be 
rescinded.  One  of  the  first  things  to  fire  the  ambition  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  craft  would  be  the  preparation  of  an 
essay,  a_nd  the  reading  of  it  before  some  mutual  improvement 
association.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are  too  few  junior  garden¬ 
ing  societies  in  existence.  Then  an  occasional  paragraph  to  the 
“Domain,”  set  apart  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  has  been 
the  spur  that  has  caused  certain  probationers  to  look  up  facts, 
digest  so-called  “  di^  ”  paragraphs,  and  make  use  of  their  best 
talents  to  produce  those  readable  letters  that  appear  in  the 
column  named.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  more  might 
be  accomplished  for  the  teaching  of  gardeners  by  the  horticul¬ 
tural  press,  and  I  daresay  we  may  some  day  get  more  of  a  general 
nature  than  we  do  now. — J. 


Gardeners  and  their  Studies. 

As  I  sat  musing  a  few  evenings  ago,  my  eyes  fell  on  two  recent 
numbers  of  the  Journal  (March  13  and  20).  ’The  13th,  of  course, 
being  the  Spring  Number — it  is  truly  a  Spring  Number,  and  I 
feel  very  grateful  for  the  good  work  the  Journal  is  doing  for  the 
horticultural  cause.  To  an  outsider,  gardening  is  a  dull  job  ; 
to  an  enthusiast,  it  is  quite  the  contrai'y ;  but  I  certainly  think 
it  must  lose  much  interest  to  those  followers  of  the  profession 
who  can  find  nothing  interesting  and  enlightening  in  the.  perusal 
of  gardening  periodicals.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  there 
should  be  such  individuals,  but  from  experience  I  know  such 
do  exist.  Mr.  Brotherston,  on  page  233,  writes ;  — “  I  believe 
young  gardeners  no  longer  make  a  study  of  field  botany.”  I  am 
very  glad  he  used  a  note  of  interrogation,  for  that  at  least  shows 
him  to  be  in  doubt.  [The  interrogation  was  the  Editor’s.]  I 
guess  it  is  to-day  very  similar  to  Mr.  Brotherston’s  time,  each 
having  his  diflterent  pursuits,  some  finding  pleasure  and  recrea¬ 
tion  in  this  thing,  and  others  in  another.  No,  Mr.  Brotherston, 
field  botanists  from  the  bothy  are  not  quite  extinct,  and  if  you 
had  seen  the  various  plants  and  flowers  brought  home  for  a  closer 
inspection  and  a  truer  identification,  as  I  have  done,  you  would 
not  think  they  had  forsaken  a  study  perhaps  to  you  almost 
sacred.  The  study  in  itself  is  beautiful,  and  it  helps  a  would-be 
gardener  to  observe  and  learn  when  to  the  uninitiated  there  is 
nothing  to  learn.  I  am  far  from  being  a  good  student,  being 
much  too  lazy,  but  I  was  not  writing  about  myself :  although  as 
far  as  I  have  gone  into  the  study  I  have  found  it  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  educating.  It  teaches  from  observation  the  links  that 
exist  between  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  plants ;  the  natives 
and  the  exotics.  Woe-worth  the  day  when  field  botany  and  the 
bothy  become  absolute  strangers.  When  I  was  at  school — not 
long  since — we  had  observation  lessons  eveiy  day,  and  the  method 
employed  was  both  practical  and  edifying.  We  were  supposed 
to  make  mental  notes  of  anything  and  ever-ything  we  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  and  it  went  hard  with  the  fellow  who  observed 
nothing  unusual,  or  worthy  of  notice,  coming  to  school  that  day. 
It  was  one  of  those  practical  lessons  that  I  shall  never  forget. 
Nature-study  and  observation  go  hand  in  hand ;  without  the 
latter  it  is  impossible  to  become  proficient  in  the  former.  I  would 
ask  those  readers  who  are  field  botanists  if  they  know  aught 


about  Hypericum  humifusum  ?  I  wish  to  know  where  it  is  to  be- 
found  at  home,  and  would  be  pleased  with  the  least  information 
regarding  the  plant. 

I  turn  to  the  20th,  page  266,  anent  the  very  interesting 
column  signed  “  Kentish  Cob.”  How  often  has  not  the  same- 
subject  been  talked  about,  read  about,  and  written  about,  and 
it  will  go  on  till  doomsday — no  good  hardly  apparent  coming 
from  the  teachings,  and  yet  it  would  never  do  to  give  up.  But 
as  in  other  paths  of  life,  so  in  gardening,  there  always  have- 
been  those  who  will  not  try  to  make  a  study  of  their  work  so 
as  to  improve  themselves  •and  their  companions,  and  I  guess  it 
always  will  be  so ;  still,  that  fact  will  not  put  practical  garden¬ 
ing  back.  It  is  consoling  to  know  there  are  many  who  take 
interest  in  their  work  enough  to  study  it  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 
It  is  this  class  of  men  who  will  probably  secure  the  plums 
in  the  profession,  and  the  illiterate  ones  will  learn  the  lesson 
too  late  they  should  have  learned.  It  is  not  surprising,  though, 
when  the  matter  has  both  sides  examined,  that  there  are  fellows 
who  decry  the  study  of  the  practice  and  theory  of  gardening, 
after  work  hours.  I  know  of  a  case  myself  where  a  very  good 
gardener  on  paper  was,  I  may  say,  a  perfect  fool  at  his  work ; 
in  fact,  he  was  a  subject  for  ridicule  to  those  under  him,  and 
his  great  learning  was  often  brought  in  a  very  sneering  manner 
under  his  notice.  Can  anyone  wonder,  when  such  cases  as  the 
above  are  to  be  met  with,  that  young  gardeners  learn  early  to 
despise  the  man  who  studies?  I  have  often  heard  the  remark 
passed,  “  Oh,  yes,  a  very  good  man',  but  not  much  of  a  gardener. 
That  man  could  tell  you  the  natural  order  and  generic  name  of 
every  plant  he  had,  and  much  more  beside,  but  to  the  improver 
and  journeyman  the  thought  often  comes.  Botany  does  not 
make  a  gardener ;  look  as  So-and-So,  he  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
man,  he  scarcely  knows  anything  about  the  sciences.  The  fact 
alone  proves  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  thought.  Gardening 
is  no  doubt  still  improving,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  despite 
croakers. — H.  R.,  Kent. 


The  Bothy. 

I  should  like  to  pass  a  few  remarks,  some  of  them  rude, 
no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  true,  anent  the,  to  young 
gardeners,  all-absorbing  topic  which  is  being  discussed  in  our 
Journal,  namely,  the  bothy.  What  is  a  bothy?  One  dictionai'y 
says  it  is  a  cottage  in  which  unmarried  servants  of  either  sex 
are  housed  together ;  an  older  dictionary  says  it  a  rude  hut  or 
dwelling.  Personally,  I  favour  the  latter  description,  as  to  liken 
the  average  bothy  to  a  cottage  is  an  insult  to  almost  any  cottage. 
The  outside  appearance  of  the  generality  of  bothies  does  not 
impress  one  as  being  a  desirable  summer  or  winter  residence; 
inside  it  is  worse.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  what  is  called  by 
courtesy  the  kitchen  being  an  indescribable  colour,  or  rather 
variety  of  colours.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  crockery  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  furniture  (?)  reminds  one  of  the  popular  song. 

“  All  Wobbly.”  In  not  a  few  instances  it  is  the  master  or 
mistress,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  is  to  blame.  When  approached 
on  the  matter  they  a-ssume  a  bored  expression,  and  intimate  that 
in  their  opinion  improvements  are  not  necessary.  It  is  this  type 
of  employer  who,  as  a  rule,  expects  the  most  and  the  best  that 
young  men  can  do  for  them,  and  it  is  needless  to  state  they  very 
seldom  get  it.  As  your  correspondent,  “  A  Foreman,”  remarks, 
it  is  the  gardener  who  is  to  blame  in  the  majority  of  cases:  but 
thei'e  are  a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  foreman,  as  head  of 
the  bothy,  is  to  blame,  he  being  either  too  timid  or  too  careless 
to  mention  it  to  the  gardener.  When  the  young  men  have  to 
cook  for  themselves,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  a  man  to  have  his  heart  in  his  work.  If  they  look  te 
the  bothy  too  much  and  their  meals,  their  work  is  neglected. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  thoughts  are  centred  on  their  work, 
their  meals,  and  consequently  their  healthy  appetites,  are 
neglected.  Very  often  do  they  go  in  to  dinner  to  find  the  dinner 
cooked  to  a  cinder,  or  the  reverse — not  cooked  at  all.  Then  the 
air  is  filled  with  numberless  blue  streaks,  caused  by  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  language  which  no  self-respecting  machine  would  print, 
as  first  one  and  then  another  declares  he  will  stand  it  no  longer, 
but  will  give  in  his  notice,  and  just  as  quickly  declares  pliiloso- 
phically,  “  Oh,  well,  it  might  be  worse.”  Yet,  with  all  its  draw¬ 
backs,  bothy  life  seems  to  have  a  curious  fascination  for  young 
gardeners.  Whether  it  is  the  free  and  easy  life,  or  what  it  is, 
is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  might  be  inferred  with  impunity 
that  your  correspondent,  “  Kentish  Cob,”  is  not  a  bothyite ;  too 
much  of  one  thing  becomes  a  bad  thing.  The  old  saw,  “  All 
work  and  no  play,”  &c.,  is  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  memories 
of  most  young  gardeners  to  allow  them  to  spend  all  their  leisure 
time  studying.  Young  men  who  have  a  taste  for  reading,  and 
happily  there  are  few  who  have  not,  will  indulge  their  tastes 
according  to  the  kind  of  literature  they  prefer.  I  have  seen  a 
young  gardener  cramming  himself  with  the  contents  of  a  cookery 
book  with  evident  relish,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  more 
eagerness  than  he  would  have  displayed  had  it  been  a  garden 
paper.  If  a  young  man  with  three  or  four  years’  bothy  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  sense  enough  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  read 
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and  what  to  do,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  he  will  never 
hare  sense_  enough  to  make  a  good  gardener.  As  for  the  “  so- 
called  music,”  most  homes  possess  musical  instimments  of  some 
kind  or  other;  some  of  them  instniments  of  torture,  no  doubt. 
As  the  bothyite  cannot  take  a  piano  about  with  him,  he  has  to 
console  himself  and  annoy  other  people  with  a  violin,  melodeon, 
&c.,  or  the  still  more  humble  mouth  organ.  Taking  every  tiling 
into  consideration,  bothyites  are,  if  not  a  contented,  a  happy 
class,  which  is  a  good  tiling  for  them  and  for  those  around  them. 
For  the  present  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  airing 
our  views,  and  hope  for  better  tilings,  if  not  for  this,  for  a  future 
generation  of  bothyites. — Only  a  Bothyite. 


The  two  recent  letters  on  this  subject  of  much  importance 
to  young  gardeners,  from  Mr.  J.  Botley  and  “Modesto” 
respectively,  were  characteristically  mild  ‘and  fair.  I  was 
particularly  gratified,  too,  with  the  description  of  the  splendid 
bothy  at  Park  Place  Gardens,  Heuley-on-Tliames,  by  the  former 
writer,  and  felt  that  the  end  in  view,  which  is  that  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  poorer  class  of  gardeners’  bothies,  would  be  best 
served  by  a  few  more  descriptions  of  the  better  equipped  apart¬ 
ments.  That  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire,  has  a  reading- 
room,  a  bath-room,  and  other  modern  appointments  that  add  a 
remarkable  charm  to  the  domestic  existence  of  the  men  there 


The  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 


engaged.  At  Sion  House,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythes  has  had  a  veiy 
complete  and  valuable  library  instituted,  w  here,  also,  the  leading 
gardening  journals  are  to  be  had.  The  Royal  gardens  at 
Sandringham  also  provide  a  model  Jiothj-  for  the  journeymen 
gardeners,  and  set  a  pattern  to  every  aristocratical  demesne 
throughout  beautiful  England  and  bonnie  Scotland.  Years  ago 
the  ladies  of  society  followed  a  certain  fashion — that  of  walking 
with  a  limp — because  our  Queen,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  owing 
to  an  injured  knee  w'as  obliged  to  walk  haltingly.  To  follow, 
or  to  make  limping  a  fashion  because  the  First  Lady  limped  was 
most  contemptible,  but  the  minds  of  these  same  limping  ladies 
seemed  destitute  of  that  human  sympathy  which  ivould  awaken 
inwardly  the  desire  to  follow  Queen  Alexandra’s  lead,  and  see 
that  the  ordinary  civilised  comforts  of  the  present  day  were 
being  enjoyed  by  those  wdio  minister  to  their  delight,  recreation, 
and  sustenance  in  their  gardens.  When  the  yormg  gardener,  as 
an  employe  of  well-to-do  people  or  old  aristocratical  families, 
writes  to  the  pages  of  a  horticidtural  w'eekly  he  must  fear  that 
the  proper  source,  the  fountaiu-head  for  which  his  petition  is 
intended,  is  seldom  reached,  and,  indeed,  this  is  probably  true. 
At  the  same  time,  “  keep  dingin’  awa’.”  In  the.se  days  gardening 
is  enthusiastically  pursued  by  a  large  and  ever  increasing  coterie 
of  the  class  who  are  employers  of  gardeners,  and  perchance  seeds 
fall  on  good  ground  by  every  “  sowing  ”  that  is  weekly  made.  This 
in  metaphor.  I  long  for  the  time  when  all  gardeners  will  be 
esteemed  as  men  of  intelligence,  men  of  jnirpose,  men  with  a 
high  self-raspect  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  that  which 
pertains  to  the  profession,  and  I  feel  that  these  ideals  are 
hindered  by  the  bothy  conditions,  the  life  conditions  of — 40  per 
cent.,  .shall  I  .say? — of  the  young  horticulturists  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  these  days. — I). 


The  Late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  F.R.S. 


In  our  brief  memoir  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Wisley., 
in  last  week’s  issue,  we  referred  to  his  whole-hearted  love  foi- 
gardening  and  for  flowers.  He  was  one  of  a  coterie  who  have 
accomplished  a  great  and  good  work — that  of  popularising  the 
hardy  plants  of  our  beds  and  borders.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  English  gardening  has  been  almost  completely  altered  to 
its  present  naturalistic  lines,  w'here  exotic  genera  and  species 
of  plants  are  made  to  flourish  in  British  gardens  as  they  do  in 
their  home  habitats.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  co- 
Editor  of  “  The  Garden,”  we  are  furnished  with  an  admirable 
likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  as  he  appeared  shortly  before 
his  decease. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural— Sciemiflc  Committee,  March  25th. 

Present:  A.  D.  Michael,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Messrs.  Worsley,  Douglas,  Chapman,  Nicholson,  Odell,  Druerj’, 
Hooper,  Boulgei’  G.  S.  Saunders,  C.  E.  Shea,  Drs.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
Hugo,  Muller,  Ml.  C.  Cooke,  and  Masters. 

Narcissus  Disease — Rev.  W.  Wilks  brought  specimens  in 
which  the  bulbs  and  roots  appeared  healthy,  but  the  leaves  turned 
brown,  and  decayed  from  the  tip  downwards.  The  malady  is 
stated  to  be  widely  diffused,  but  at  present  no  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  its  cause. 

Hybrid  TropcBolurn,  dc.— Mr.  Worsley  showed  flowers  of  a 
hybrid  raised  between  T.  Lobbi  and  one  of  the  garden 
Tropseolums.  A  hexamerous  flower  of  a  Tydea  was  also  shown, 
in  which  the  stigma  was  trifid.  A  zonal  Pelargonium  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  which  the  edge  of  the  leaf  was  bordered  with  red, 
as  happens  in  decaying  leaves,  whilst  the  flowers,  usually  white, 
were  in  this  case  suffused  with  salmon-pink  in  the  centre. 

Proliferous  Strawberry.— Hooper  showed  a  coloured  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  Strawberry,  in  which  small  plants  are  developed  on  the 
receptacle  in  the  place  where  the  “  achenia  ”  ought  to  be. — (See 
“Vegetable  Teratology,”  p.  116.) 

Grub  on  Bose,  &c.,  taken  from,  a  tunnel  in  a  Bose  Stem. — 
Mr.  Chittenden  sent  a  specimen  for  naming,  and  this,  on  being 
submitted  to  Mr.  Saunders,  has  been  determined  to  be  the  grub 
of  some  hymenopterous  insect,  such  as  causes  galls  on  Roses, 
especially  the  form  called  Bedeguar,  or  Robin’s  Pincushion.  Mr. 
Chittenden  also  sent  the  seed  or  pip  of  an  Apple  containing  two 
embiyo  plants: — the  supplementary  embryo  having  probably  been 
developed  from  one  of  the  synergidse. 

Beloria  on  Cattleya. — Dr.  Masters  showed  an  illustration  of 
regular  peloria  in  a  Cattleya  which  he  had  received  from  Messrs. 
Veitch.  In  this  flower  there  were  three  sepals  of  equal  size  and 
similar  form ;  alternating  with  these  were  three  regular  flat 
petals,  the  lip  being  represented  by  a  petal  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour  like  the  lateral  petals.  This  flower  is  probably  a  reversion 
to  the  earlier  and  simpler  conformation  from  which  the  peculiar 
Orchid  structure,  as  we  now  know  it,  has  evolved.  The  column 
was  in  the  normal  condition.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  flowei- 
was  produced  on  a  plant  that  was  a  hybrid  between  a  Cattleya 
Schroderse  and  Brassavola  Digbyana  var.  Evidences  of  the  cross 
being  very  obvious  in  the  normal  flower,  whilst  in  the  peloria 
the  appearance  was  that  of  a  degenerate  Cattleya. 

Schizophyllum  commune. — From  Chiswick  came  a  fungus  said 
to  have  grown  on  the  “  Panama  Pear.”  The  fungus  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  Dr.  Cooke  to  be  the  above-named  species. 

Pitcher  on  Leaf  of  Pelargonium.— Mr.  Cooper  sent  a  specimen 
showing  a  funnel-shaped  leafy  cup  in  place  of  the  inflorescence. 
— (See  “  Vegetable  Teratology,”  p.  313,  for  a  similar  production 
on  the  leaf  of  a  Cabbage.) 

Trill  Hall,  April  8th. 

The  magnificence  and  quality  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
has  not  been  equalled  since  midsummer  of  last  year.  The  early 
April  shows  are  always  brimful  with  interest,  and  after  the  dull¬ 
ness  and  coldness  of  winter  the  exhibits  of  forced  Roses,  Tulips. 
Daffodils,  Rhododendrons,  Cratseguses,  Laburnums,  and  many 
other  things  of  this  ilk — these  appeal  to  the  lover  of  flowers  more 
perhaps  than  at  any  other  period.  And  though  Tuesday  was 
so  cold,  both  in  the  unheated  Hall  and  outside,  there  was  a  won 
derful  array  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  detach  any  one  section  and  praise  il 
apart — all  were  good  and  lovely.  But  oh!  the  dust  and  the  hum 
and  the  jostling  crowd!  So  many  peoiile  were  there  that  one 
lost  half  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  The  floors,  too,  were  very 
dusty.  Comparatively  few  certificates  were  accorded. 

Orchid  Committee- 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  E.sq..  with  Messrs.  James  O’Brien, 
de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine,  E.  Hill,  Jas. 
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Douglas,  X.  A.  Bilney,  W.  Thompson,  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  W.  Odell, 
F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  J.  G.  Fowley,  and  H.  Little. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dayis)  set 
up  a  group  of  Orchids  remarkable  for  its  brightness,  banked  as 
it  was  by  massively  clustered  ijlants  of  Dendrobiuin  Devonianum. 
One  plant  out  of  three  in  a  verj'  tiny  pan  bore  over  400  of  its 
beautiful  tricoloured  flowers. 

H.  F.  Simmonds,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Day),  Wood- 
thorpe,  Beckenham,  had  on  view  a  plant  of  Cyrtopodium  St. 
Legereanum,  which  much  resembles  C.  palmifronds,  anew  species 
that  flowered  last  year  at  Kew.  The  i^lant  is  not  very  showy, 
and  grows  migainly. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  contri¬ 
buted  Saccolabium  ampullaceum,  prettily  adorned  Avith  Avell-set 
spikes  ;  also  Cattleya  Schroderas  alba.  Low’s  A’ar,  C.  S.  Phyllis, 
and  C.  S.  aurantiacus. 

Thomas  Carruthers,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Collip),  Gaskmore, 
Reigate,  shoAved  a  handsome  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum 
named  ('arruther.si,  Avith  large  floAvers,  having  yelloAV  ground  and 
blotclied  Avith  chestnut  broAAui.  Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Hawes),  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells,  likeAvise  presented  a 
nobly  floAvered  siAecimen  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans  var. 
Cobbise,  Avith  larger  and  grander  floAvers  than  the  tyjAe. 

S.  Cook,  Esq.,  Tankerville,  Kingston  Hill,  Sun-ey,  had  a  plant 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  having  eight  large,  fleshy,  and  deeply 
coloured  floAvers.  Mr.  Cobb,  already  reported,  staged  a  hand¬ 
some  Cypripedium — C.  Mary  Beatrice,  a  successful  cross  betAveen 
C.  bcllatuluin  and  C.  GoAveri  inagnificum.  The  colour  is  rich 
dark  purple  AA'ith  black  spots  ;  bold  dorsal  sepal,  protruding  xAOUch, 
and  foi'AA-ard  curving  petals.  The  bellatulum  has  certainly  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  form  of  this  fine  floAver.  Cook’s 
A'ariety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is  a  remarkably  pure  coloured 
and  solidly  built  fioAver.  The  ground  is  smooth  and  Avhite,  Avith 
bright  chocolate  marks  on  each  segment. 

In  addition  to  the  Cyrtopodium  alr.eadj'  referred  to,  Mr. 
Siimmonds  staged  a  beautiful  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
Leeanum  bearing  some  thirty-six  floAvers,  nicely  coloured  mauve 
and  Avhite. 

Captain  Holford  (groAA^er,  Mr.  Alexander),  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire,  set  up  Cattleya  Schrbderse  and  Odontoglossum 
elegans,  Westonbirt  A^ar.  Both  plants  Avere  Avell  floAvered  and 
creditable  pieces. 

Cypriiiedium  Wm.  Lloyd  suj>erbum  came  from  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  OakAvood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne.  The  plant  bore  a  tAvin-floAvered  pedmicle,  Avith  heavy 
and  richly  coloured  floAvers.  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  AA'as  also  to  the 
fore  AA'ith  Miltonia  Bleuana  and  M.  vexillaria  A'ar.,  both  of  them 
fine  floAvers.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  purity, 
the  latter  for  its  depth  of  rich  rosy  pink,  with  deep  purple  blotch 
in  the  centre.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
staged  an  enormously  vigorous  inflorescence  of  Phaius  Sanderise, 
AA'ith  its  broAvnish  tinged  segments  and  pale  mauve  lip. 

de  Barry  CraAvshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  shoAved  Odontoglossum 
X  CraAvshayanum  Theodora,  a  cross  between  O.  Halli  and  O.  x 
Harryanum.  The  floAvers  are  large,  and  the  blackish  broAvn  con¬ 
trasts  AA'ell  with  the  bright  yelloAv  of  the  segments. 

Baron  Schrbdor,  The  Dell,  Egham,  sent  a  “group  of  cut 
floAvers,”  not  the  usual  group  of  border  floAvers  usually  to  be  seen, 
but  all  of  them  choice  Orchids.  Here  Avere  included  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum  Rex,  O.  Leeanum,  O.  triumphans,  and  Lselia 
Edissa,  the  latter  a  specially  fine  floAver. 

Hybrid  Lselio^C’attleyas  Avere  the  chief  plants  in  Messrs.  J. 
A^eitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  group,  and  from  amongst  numerous 
others  the  more  striking  were  L.-C.  Myra  Amr  Princess  of  Wales, 
that  fine  bright  orange  yelloAv  sort  noAv  become  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  L.-C.  Lucilia,  with  rich  lip;  L.-C.  Highburiensis,  mostly 
rich  purple  and  delicate  in  structure.  Of  the  Lselias  Ave  remarked 
latona  in  A1  form,  and  good  examples  of  L.  Mrs.  M.  Gatrix 
(golden  amber),  Avere  also  in  evidence.  Nor  must  the  L.  C.  Duv 
aliana,  large  and  noble,  be  forgotten.  The  segments  are  pure 
Avhite,  the  lip  being  beautifully  tricolored — yellow  back  in  the 
throat,  purple  at  the  apex  of  the  lip  and  Avhite.  Other  choice 
novelties  noted  Avere  Chysis  Sedeni,  Masdevallia  Circe,  and  Chysis 
Chelsoni  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  Phaius  Normani 
nigrum  and  P.  Marthse,  bearing  tall  and  robust  spikes  of  un¬ 
doubted  excellence.  They  had  a  number  of  other  valuable 
Orchids.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Me.ssrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N., 
came  forward  as  of  yore,  shoAving  amongst  other  things  Trichopilia 
lepida,_  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
and  other  species. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Paul,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  F.  Page  Roberts,  John 
Jennings,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  W.  Barr,  Chas,  Dixon,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Chas.  Jefferies,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  J.  A.  Nix,  H.  J,  Jones,  \fxa. 
Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  .Tenkins,  R.  Wilson  Ker, 
Hari-y  Turner,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  and  W.  Marshall. 


Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  AA^altham  Cross,  Herts,  had  a  very 
fine  staging  of  seedling  Roses  (Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea)  in  Sin  pots. 
All  haAm  been  raised,  Ave  heard,  Avithin  the  last  three  years,  and 
some  have  not  yet  been  named.  Amongst  those  of  merit  Avhich 
have  received  appellations  are  Teas  Jean  Ducher,  Boadicea, 
Golden  Gate,  Marie  Louise  Garet,  Madame  RaA'ary,  and 
Alexandra;  H.  Teas,  Rosamond,  GaAmreaiix,  Liberty,  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Eugene  A’^erdier. 

Messrs.  AVm..  Chitbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  Avere  representect 
by  a  choice  collection  of  forced  floAvering  shrubs,  ^mongst  Avhich 
Azalea  Ennarniana,  A.  indica.  Professor  AValters,  Viburnum 
Opulus,  Magnolia  Soiilangeana,  Cytisus  Laburnum,  AA'ith  many 
varieties  of  Pruniis  Avere  promineait  as  objects  of  great  quality 
and  good  cfilture. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill,  Park,  Enfield,  had  a 
charming  group  near  the  entrance  of  Crimson  Rambler  Roses, 
AA'ith  Ariburnum  Opulus  sterile.  Lilacs,  Alagnolia  Helleana  stellata, 
Pyrus  Alaliis  floribunda  Schredeckeri  in  good  form,  Avith 
Hydrangea  paniculata  in  Sin  at  the  base,  many  of  Avhich  Avere 
of  quite  a  bluish  tinge.  The  deep  pink  new  Rambler  Rose,  A,jueen 
Alexandra,  Avas  also  included. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries^  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
had  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  forced  shrubs  behind 
the  curtain  against  the  entrance,  amongst  Avhich  Avere  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Canririe  de  Rohan  Azalea  lilacina,  A.  mollis,  Deutzia 
Lemoinei,  with  Pmnus  triloiDa,  AAhstaria  sinensis,  &c. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  AVilliams  and  Son,  Tapper  Holloway,  staged  a 
collection  of  foliage  plants,  as  Palms  in  variety.  Bamboos,  Acers, 
and  Aspidistras.  Messrs.  AAulliam  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  had  a  choice  lot  of  Tree  Carnations,  which  had  been 
floAvering  since  October  last.  The  rich  crimson  AA^inter  Beauty, 
in  Sin  pots,  Avere  Avell  furnished  Avith  foliage  and  floAvers,  and  had 
still  a  lot  of  buds.  At  the  foot  of  this  group  Avere  a  feAV  nice 
plants  of  flesh-colour  Malmaison  Carnations,  Avith  fine  blooms  on 
each,  Avhile  pale  yelloAv  Carnation  Cecilia  in  the  group  Avas  of 
great  merit. 

Messrs.  AA^m.  Paul  and  Son,  AA’altham  Cross,  Herts,  also  staged 
some  exceedingly  nice  floAvei'ing  shrubs  of  very  great  merit. 
Prominent  in  the  group  AV'ere  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  in  the  finest 
condition,  a  mass  of  creamy  floAvers  ;  also'  a  A'ery  representative 
lot  of  Carnation-floAvered  Peach  (double  crimson),  double-flowered 
Almonds,  double  French  Cherrjq  Pyms  floribunda  Schredeckeri, 
AA'ith  Azaleas  in  A’ariety,  and  Cytisus  prsecox  in  an  Sin  pot  in  good 
form. 

Messrs.  Jas.  A’^eitch  and  Son,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  nice  collection  of  Kalanchoe  coccinea  (a  new 
species),  Avith  Adiantum  cuneatum  at  the  base.  These  plants 
Avere  from  seeds  soaa'ii  in  June,  1901,  and  Avere  very  creditable 
results  of  the  practice.  The  floAvering  cymes  are  borne  as  in 
K.  flammca,  but  the  floAvers  differ  in  colour,  being  brick  red. 
The  plants  Avere  groAvn  to  perfection. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
staged  on  one  of  the  central  tables  a  large  and  representative 
collection  of  hardy  floAvering  plants  in  fine  condition.  Primulas 
japonica  and  rosea,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Tulipa  Greigi  (in  good 
form).  Polyanthus  in  variety,  CypripediuiA  spectabile,  Ramondia 
pyrenaica.  Primula  cserulea,  Avith  a  few  Narcissi,  were  items  in 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  Avell-staged  collection  of  Avell 
groAvn  plants. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester,  had 
a  small  collection  of  hardy  and  bulbous  plants.  Amongst  others 
Ave  noticed  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  A.  blanda,  Muscari  botryoides, 
Erythronium  Hartwegi,  &c.*,  Avith  Narcissi  in  variety. 

H.  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  The  Barons,  East  Twickenham, 
staged  a  grand  lot  of  Clivias  in  pots,  furnished  some  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  spikes  of  blooms.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  N., 
had  a  small  collection  of  Amaryllis  in  Gin  pots.  The  form  and 
colour  were  good,  and  the  collection  comprised  many  striped 
varieties.  The  same  firm  also  staged  by  the  side  of  the  foregoing 
exhibit  a  very  nice  lot  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  in  Sin  pots — 
aS  Teas  Anna  Olivier,  and  a  neAV  one.  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
of  a  lovely  pink,  were  in  good  condition.  The  standard  Teas  at 
the  back  of  staging  gave  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole. 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  SAAanley,  Kent,  Avere  again 
represented  by  a  grand  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  stellate-flowered  Cinerarias.  Amongst  the  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Roberts,  Chaucer,  Lord 
Curzon  Nicholas  II.,  and  Mrs.  Brown-Potter  Avere  noticed  as 
particularly  fine.  A  few  seedlings — a  vase  by  themselves — pro¬ 
mise  useful  additions  in  the  near  future. 

Sir  Francis  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  had  a  good  lot  of  cut 
blooms  of  Camellias  from  a  very  representative  collection.  These 
blooms  were  cut  from  plants  that  have  been  groAvn  in  the  open 
ground,  without  the  slightest  protection  at  any  time,  for  from 
three  to  nineteen  years,  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Windsor,  and 
were  fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  class  of  flower. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had  a  charming  collec¬ 
tion  of  Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  a  choice,  soft  shade  of  colour. 
The  plants  were  in  Gin  pots,  and  were  all  of  good  form.  Carna¬ 
tions  Mrs.  Martin  R.  Smith  and  Calypso,  among  the  above, 
Avere  of  good  size  and  substance. 
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Captein  Holford,  C.I.E.,  of  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  again 
staged  a  few  Hippeastniins  of  good  form  and  rich  in  colour. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  liad  three  large  pairs 
of  blue  Primroses  of  varying  shades.  All  were  full  of  bloom,  and 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Aliss  Willmott,  V.M.H., 
Warley,  Essex,  staged  a  few  pots  of  Grape  Hyacinths.  Amongst 
others  were  noticed  Muscari  compactum  and  M.  Szovitsianum 
subcseruleum. 

St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  W.,  occupied 
between  .30ft  and  40ft  of  staging,  with  about  150  plants  of 
Cyclamen  of  one  and  two  years’  growth,  well  furnished  with 
blooms  of  fine  substance  and  rich  in  colour,  some  being  quite 
Sin  in  height.  A  collection  of  the  Papilio  strain  at  the  end  of 
the  table  were  charming  in  soft  colours,  as  pinks  and  whites. 

Me.ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  had  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  hardy  plants.  Lithospermum  prostratum  (that 
grand  blue),  Arabis  alpina  fl.pl.,  Primulas  Sieboldi,  and  P.S. 
rosea  striata  were  very  fine,  and  other  Primulas  of  variety,  Adonis 
vernalis.  The  whole  stand  was  very  tastefully  and  pleasingly 
arranged,  and  was  a  collection  Avhicii  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

Mr.  Amos  Periy,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  N., 
were  strong  in  Irises.  I.  Innocence,  I.  Princess  Louise,  and 
Harlequin  were  very  pretty.  Primulas  denticulata  and  Arctotis 
in  variety  Avei'e  Avell  groAvn  and  furnished  Avith  bloom ;  also 
Daphne  Blagayana  Avas  Amry  pretty  and  sAveetly  scented. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  again  staged 
a  collection  of  Cineraria  ramosa,  which  must  form  a  useful 
Amriety  for  CAxtting ;  also  a  small  collection  of  Hippeastrum. 
Amongst  others,  the  Veldt,  i>ale  terra  cotta  and  green  Avas  unique 
and  pre'tty. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  sent  thi’ee 
large  baskets  of  Deutzias — as  D.  gracilis  rosea  (the  suffusion  of 
red  being  very  pretty),  D.  Lemoinei,  and  D.  gracillima  robusta 
Avere  all  examples  of  good  culture. 

Mr.  Wm.  Carshaw,  The  Manor  House,  Thrumpton,  Derby,  sent 
a  feAV  blooms  of  his  dark  crimson  Clove  Carnation  Mrs.  Wm. 
CarshaAV.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro,  Hayes  Place  Gardens,  Hayes, 
Jvent,  sent  a  neAv  Amriety  of  Primula  viscosa,  named  Spring 
Beauty,  from  a  cross  of  P.  a'.  and  Auricula  C.  J.  Perry.  The 
result  is  a  fine  floAver  of  deep  maroon.  The  Earl  of  Lathain, 
Latham  Hou.se,  Ormskirk,  sent  some  fine  bracts  of  Euphorbia 
(Poinsottia)  pulcherrima  to  illustrate  the  practice  of  blooming 
from  cut-backs,  'the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  sent  Bignonia 
TAA-eedei  and  Cantua  dependens.  An  interesting  freak  in 
Hyacinths  aaus  noticed  as  a  bulb  in  a  glass,  bearing  six  blooms. 
The  Marquis  of  Londondori-y,  K.G.,  Wynyard  Park,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  sent  Hsemanthus  Diadem. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
•staged  a  very  nice  lot  of  Narcissi,  having  Golden  Spur,  Sir 
Watkin,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Maximus;  and  Begonia  Marguerita 
Avere  of  good  form  and  colour.  .:Uso  N.  albicans,  Queen  Bess,  and 
C.  J.  Backhouse  Avere  pleasing. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  LeAA’isham,  had  a  large  and  very 
Amried  collection  of  bulbous  floAvers  amongst  the  Narcissi.  Sir 
Watkin,  Queen  Bess,  bicolor  Victoria,  Emperor,  Barri  conspicuus. 
Princess  very  large  and  very  good.  Tulips  David  Tennier, 
Wouvei-ianuin,  Thomas  Mooi’e,  Queen  of  Netherlands,  Proser¬ 
pine,  and  Grace  Darling  Avere  splendid  floAvers.  The  collection 
also  contained  fine  specimens  of  Hyacinths  and  many  forms  of 
Narcissi. 

Miss  T.  W.  Curry,  from  Lismore,  Ireland,  again  staged  a  veiy 
pleasing  collection  of  Narcissi  in  great  variety.  N.  Leedsi 
Maggie  May,  and  N.  Incomp.  Beauty,  Stella  superba.  Autocrat, 
Figaro  were  very  pretty,  and  N.  Lady  Margaret  BoscaAven, 
Michael  Foster,  and  White  Queen  Avere  in  fine  form.  About  120 
vases  in  all,  and  generally  very  varied. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  seedling  Narcissus  sent  by  P.  J.  Kendall, 
Esq.,  NeAvtoii  Poppleford,  near  Otley,  Avas  a  very  fine  floAver, 
over  5in  across,  of  good  colour,  the  corona  slightly  deeper  in 
colour.  Kin  Alfred  and  James  Woodhouse  Avere  also  staged. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  sent  a  feAv  fine 
Narcissi,  as  Incomp,  fl.pl.  Erini  and  Gloiy  of  Leiden,  &c. 

Messrs.  ]L  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Epper  HolloAvay,  N.,  had  a 
charming  collection  of  Narcissi,  all  of  Avhich  Avere  fine  examples 
of  good  cnlture.  N.  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  bicolor  Victoria, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  exceeduigly  fine,  and  N.  Incomp.  Beauty 
and  GAvyther  and  N.  Barri  conspicuus  very  nice.  Princess  Ida, 
very  pale  primrose,  is  very  pretty,  and  the  Avhole  stand  Avas  one 
of  va.st  interest  in  the  hall.  ,  ^  i  i  ^  o 

Messrs.  Bai-r  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  large  stand  ot 
Narcissi  very  representative  of  all  sections,  AAith  Anemones 
again  at  the  base.  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Mrs.  Walter  Ware, 
Stella  superba,  Barri  conspicuus,  Santa  Maria,  and  Glory  of 
Leiden,  also  Weardale  Perfection,  Peter  BaiT,  and  Lucifer  Avere 
all  grand  The  same  firm  also  stagiM  Ins  Susiana,  a  mottled  large 
brown  flower,  and  choice.  An  exhibit  of  Tulips,  among  Avhicli 
AA-ere  Prince  of  Austria,  Cottage  Maid,  Kaulfmanniana,  Murillo, 
Averi>  ven^  strong  and  of  good  form  and  colour.  They  also  staged 


a  small  collection  of  hard.y  plants,  amongst  Avhich  DodecatheoU' 
Hendersoni,  Aubrietia,  Saxifragas  in  variety,  Ac.,  Avere  noticed. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart.,  AppleshaAv,  Andover,  staged  a  few 
vases  of  Narcissi;  and  Miss  Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex, 
staged  a  noAV  Iris,  Bucharica  (Foster),  Avhite  and  yelloAv  on  the  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  AA’ith  ivlessrs.  Jos. 
Clieal,  Heniy  Esling,  Alex.  Dean,  H.  J.  Wright,  W.  Pope,  Geo. 
Keif,  J.  Jaques,  C.  G.  Nix,  James  Siveet,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Willard, 
Geo.  Wythes,  James  H.  Veitch,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  H. 
Balderson. 

This  committee  had  very  little  to  consider. 

A.  Hargreaves  BroAvn,  E.sq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Greaves), 
Broom  Hall,  Dorking,  staged  a  delightful  boxful  of  Royal 
Sovereign  StraAvberries,  for  Avhich  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  Avas 
awarded. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Beach,  The  Garden,  Hazells,  Gravesend,  exhibited 
a  noAV  Aveed  extractor  of  some  merit,  and  of  Avhich  Ave  Avill  have 
more  to  .say  again. 

Mr.  H.  RoAve,  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Worcester,  sent  uji  a  dish 
of  a  neAV  Apple,  EdAA  ard  ^TI.,  like  NeAiTon  Pippin  and  very  fine. 

Medals. 

Floral  Committee. — Sih-er-gilt  Uora  to  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,, 
for  Cyclamens  ;  silver  Floras  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Sou,  Waltham 
Cross;  G.  .Jackman  &  Son.  ^Yoking :  and  H.  Cannell  A  Sons.  SAAanley. 
Sih'er  Banksians  to  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son.  Highgate;  H.  Ijittle,  East 
I’Avickenham  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Barry,  M.P..  Windsor.  Bronze  Flora 
to  Loav  &  Co.,  Amos  Perry. and  Wallace  &  Co.;  also Ijronze  Banksians 
to  T.  S.  Ware,  Ud. ;  and  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Certificates  and  AAvards  of  Merit. 

Alpine  Auricula  Fireflij  (J.  Douglas). —  Splendid  form,  and  good 
size,  bright  golden  eye,  and  deep  rich  blackish  crimson  edge ;  one  of 
the  finest  aa'g  have  seen.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Alpine  Auricula  Bosy  Morn  (J.  Douglas). — 3’his  is  less  meritorious 
than  Firefly,  both  in  its  form  and  colour  ;  the  centre  is  yelloAv  Avith  a 
blackish-purple  zone  and  bronzy-red  outer  band.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Auricula  Mrs.  Henicood  (J.  Douglas). — This  green-edged  show 
A’ariety,  Avith  a  Avhite  centre,  has  irregular  black  zone,  and  broad  deep 
green  edge.  'The  flower  is  large  and  Avell  formed.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Hippeastrum  Nijsa  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  A'ariety  remai'kable 
for  the  great  depth  of  its  rich  dark  crimson  (like  a  dark  Clove 
Carnation),  with  darker  veins.  AAvai'd  of  Merit. 

Hippeastrum  Sylvannus  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  floAver  Avith 
plenty  of  substance,  someAvhat  netted  toAvard  the  outer  parts  of  the 
segments  Avith  Avhite,  on  a  bright,  scarlet-crimson  body  colour.  AAA^ard 
of  Mei'it. 

Iris  Buckarica  (Miss  AVillmott). — Miss  AVillmott  lias  evidently 
made  a  rich  discovery  of  species  Avithin  a  recent  date,  but  of  the 
number  she  has  shoAAui  Ave  think  this  is  the  finest.  The  fleshy  stems 
and  linear,  shining  foliage  is  luxuriant  beloAv  the  terminal  solitary 
fioAvers.  Tavo  colours  exist — (1)  deep  sulphur  yelloAV  on  the  recurving 
tip  of  the  sepals;  and  (2)  Kory  Avhite  on  the  petaloid  stigmas.  The. 
“  standards  ”  are  reduced  to  mere  flimsy  bracts.  First  Class  Cei’tiflcate. 

Lcelia  flavina  (.J.  Veitch  &  Son,  Ltd.).  -A  most  delightful 'J’ea- 
coloured  form,  Avith  broad  petals  and  narroAv  sepals.  The  lip  is  fluted 
and  protruding.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Dora  (CharlesAvorth  &  Co.).  —  A  liigener  betAveen 
Cattleya  Schroderfe  x  L.-C.  Plnebe.  delicate  in  form.  Avith  wavy 
edges.  The  colour  is  very  sAveet  and  quite  distinct — salmon  oveilaid 
Avith  pink.  The  lip  is  tipped  Avith  pui-ple. 

Masdevallia  Circe  (J.  Veitcli  A  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  very  distinct 
species,  large  in  form,  and  chestnyt  broAvn  in  colour.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Peter  Barr  (Barr  A-  Soils). — This  most  supei'b  and  liand- 
some  trumpet  Narciss.  Avith  palest  sulphury  trumpet  and  ivory  Avhite 
perianth,  Avas  on  this  occasion  accorded  a  First  Class  (^'ertifleate.  It 
is  a  distinct  and  noble  floAver. 

Narcissus  Sir  Francis  Drake  (P.  J.  Kendall.  Esq.). —  A  large  and 
distinct  seedling  trumpet  Daffodil,  Avith  a  long  open  trumpet,  much 
crinkled  and  turned  at  the  apex ;  this  is  rich  deep  yelloAv.  The 
perianth  segments  are  AvaA-y.  broad,  and  of  a  lighter  yelloAv.  AAvard 
of  Merit.  P.  J.  Kendall,  Esq.,  NcAvton  Poppleford.  Otley. 

Primula  viscosa  x  Spring  Beauty"  (E.  H.  Hambro,  Esq.). — A 
rich  violet  purple  foi  m,  Avith  conspicuous  Avhite  eye.  It  is  very  distinct 
and  handsome,  coming  as  a  cross  from  P.  viscosa  x  Auricula  C.  J. 
Perry.  The  foliage  and  groAA’th  is  robust  and  plentiful.  AAvai'd  of 
Merit.  E.  A.  Hambro.  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  ^\'m.  Beale,  Hayes  Place 
Gardens.  Hayes,  Kent). 

Zygopetaium  piercn-:i(led(?)  Cecil  Rhodes  (H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.). — A 
large  and  strikingly  beautiful  A'ariety,  AAuth  bright  lavender-violet  liii, 
and  black  and  green  sepals  and  petals.  AAvard  of  Merit.  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural,  April  8th, 

A  delightful  spring  show  took  place  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
and  under  the  Dome  of  the  Pavilion  on  the  above  date  all 
the  leading  spring  flowers  Avhich  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  this 
season  of  the  year  were  well  represented.  The  entries  Avere 
much  larger  than  usual,  and  the  quality  Avas,  in  not  a  feAV 
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-cases,  very  high.  The  weather,  though  dull,  Avas  fine,  and 
there  was  a  large  company,  who  appeared  to  greatly  enjoy  the 
sight. 

GrouiDS  of  plants,  arranged  round  the  sides  of  the  Exchange, 
were  a  fine  feature,  and  they  were  in  the  form  of  a  letter  B 
lying  upon  its  back.  Mr.  George  Miles,  nurseryman,  Hove, 
was  awarded  the  first  prize,  having  a  finished,  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Palms,  Fei’iis,  Azaleas,  Daffodils,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Head, 
The  Drive  Nursei’y,  Hove,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Miles  was  also 
first  with  a  table  of  flowering  and  foliaged  plants,  using  much 
■  the  same  materials  as  in  his  group.  The  second  prize  was  with- 
held.  Collections  of  Orchids,  arranged  on  a  small  table. 
Ferns  being  used  as  a  background,  Avere  highly  effective.  Mr. 
H.  Garnett,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Preston,  Avas 
fii'st,  with  a  varied  assortment  of  fine  Orchids.  Mr.  J.  Harper, 
gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Biighton,  AA’as  second.  A  very 
pretty  feature  was  the  mantelpiece,  with  the  hearth  arranged 
for  effect,  the  mantelpieces  being  placed  against  the  Avails  of 
the  hall,  where  they  Avere  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
class  afforded  useful  ohject-los-ksons  in  decoration.  Mr.  Geo. 
Miles  Avas  again  fir.st  Avith  sonie  charming  Avork.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Brighton,  AA’as  second; 
and  Mr.  J.  Harper  third. 

Hyacinths  Avere  shoAvn  in  several  classes.  The  principal 
class  was  for  tivelve  specimens,  Mr.  G.  F.  Bunney,  LeAves  Road, 
Brighton,  taking  the  first  prize  Avith  Avell  grown  and  developed 
spikes  of  such  leading  varieties  as  Sir  W.  Mansfield,  King  of 
the  Blues,  Ida,  LTnnocence,  Matchless  (single  blue),  Cavaignac, 
Ac.  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  Avas  second.  There  Avas  a  class  also 
for  six  Hyacinths,  in  Avhich  Mr.  W.  Adams,  gardener  to  S.  C. 
Whiting,  Esq.,  Avas  first  with  some  good  spikes.  Messrs.  Tilley 
Bros.,  seed  merchants,  Brighton,  offered  special  prizes  for  six 
pots  of  Hyacinths,  and  the  same  of  Tulips.  In  both  cases  a 
good  competition  resulted.  Single  Tdlips  Avere  alp  good.  There 
Avas  a  class  for  twelve  pots,  five  brrlbs,  in  AA'hich  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson  Avas  first.  Ho  had  good  examples  of  such  leading 
sorts  as  Prince  of  Austria,  Joost  Van  Yondel  and  its  Avhite 
\  ariety,  Dnchesse  de  Parma,  Keizers  Kroon,  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
Ac.  Mr.  J.  Harper  Avas  a  good  second.  In  the  class  for  six  pots 
Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Visick,  Brighton,  Avas  first, 
and  there  Avas  a  good  competition.  The  amateurs  also-  had  a 
class,  also  for  four  pots. 

Such  things  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  fragrant  Froesias,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Violets  (represented  by  the  double  varieties),  double  Avhite 
Primulas  (Avhich  had  been  very  good,  though  now  i^ast  their 
best),  Marguerites,  six  capital  plants  of  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Miles,  and  Stocks  Avere  all  in 
generally  creditable  character.  There  were  also  Polyanthuses 
and  Primroses  in  pots,  also  Primula  verticillata  and  Alpine 
Auriculas.  Six  plants  of  the  latter,  a  fine  fragrant  yellow 
A'ariety  named  YelloAv  Gem,  shoAvn  by  Messrs.  M".  Miles  and  Co., 
Avere  much  admired.  Hydrangeas  Avere  very  good,  and  there 
Avere  neat  table  plants.  One  interesting  class  Avas  for  tAvelve 
pots  of  Daffodils,  the  Polyanthus  type  excluded.  Mr.  J.. Harper 
Avas  first  w'ith  Avell  groAvn  and  floAvered  standard  varieties,  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bunney  second.  Mr.  J.  Harper  AAas  also  first  Avith 
tAvelve  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Avhich  included  Avell  developed 
examples  of  Mont  Cenis,  Gloriosa,  Jaune  Supreme,  Bazelman 
major,  &c.  Mr.  T.  Wells,  an  amateur,  Avas  second. 

With  tAvelv^e  Cyclamen  persicum,  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  gardener 
to  Colonel  Rogers,  Burgess  Hill,  avIio  shoAved  such  fine  plants 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.,  took  the  first  prize  Avith 
excellently  grown  medium  sized  examples,  and  he  had,  in 
addition,  sonie  A’ery  large  specimens,  to  Avnich  a  silver  medal 
was  a.AA^arded.  Cinerarias  Avere  very  good,  especially  the  tAvelve 
plants  shoAvn  by  IMr.  J.  Pressland,  gardener  to  H.  W. 
Smithers,  Esq.,  Brighton,  the  floAvers,  medium  sized,  of  fine 
form,  recalling  what  was  groAvn  for  exhibition  thirty  years  ago. 
Other  exhibitors  had  the  larger,  loose,  dAvarf  type  of  the  present 
day.  Genistas  Avere  in  the  form  of  finely  groAvn  and  floAvered 
bushes.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  and  Co.  took  the  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  H.  Head  the  second.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  and  Co.  were  also 
first  Avitli  Spirseas  (Astilbe),  having  Avell  groAvn  and  floAvered 
specimens.  Dielytras  and  Deutzias  Avere  in  the  form  of  aa'cII 
grown  specimens;  and  there  Avas  an  excellent  half-dozen 
Amaryllis  from  Mr.  ToAvle,  gardener  to  F.  Barchard,  Esq.  Some 
very  nice  dAvarf  specimens  of  Azaleas  gained  the  first  prize-  for 
Mr.  Rapley,  and  good  bushes  of  A.  mollis  Avere  also  shoAvn. 
Richardias  were  A^ery  fine  indeed,  carrying  splendidly  developed 
trumpets.  The  be,st  six  came  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Harper  Avas  a  close  second.  Lilium  Harrisi  were  also 
staged  in  sixes. 

In  the  way  of  cut  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Harper  was  first  Avith  twelve 
bunches  of  Narcissus,  such  soi'ts  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Sir 
Watkin,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  &c.,  being  in  good  character.  Mr. 
Towle  Avas  a  good  second.  Mr.  H.  Garnett  had  the  best  box 
of  cut  floAA’ers,  having  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  the  remainder 
good  Orchids.  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  Avas  second.  Mr.  Anderson 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Roses.  Some  arrange-ments 
of  cut  flowers  suitable  for  the  centre  of  a  dinner-table.  Miss 
Maggie  Baldock  took  the  first  prize  with  excellent  Avork.  Mr. 

Rapley  was  second. 


The  class  for  six  pots  of  StraAvberries  with  ripe  fi-uit  brought 
one  exhibit  from  Air.  R.  F.  Golding,  gardener  to  W.  Voules,  Esq., 
Brighton,  carrying  excellent  examples  of  Royal  Sovereign.  Mrs. 
C.  Peak,  Southdown  Nurseries,  Shoreham,  had  the  best  dish, 
showing  the  same  variety.  There  were  several  classes  for 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs,  which  were  Avell  filled  on 
the  Avhole. 

In  the  Avay  of  miscellaneous  exidbits,  Alessrs.  W.  Balchin 
and  Sons,  had  a  superb  group  of  plants,  floAvering  and  foliage, 
from  their  HassocksNurseries,  chief  among  them  the  lilac-coloured 
Tetratheca  ericoides,  admirably  bloomed.  The  Silver  Gilt  Aledal  of 
the  Society  was  aAvarded  Alessrs.Barr  and  Son  King  Street, Covent 
Garden,  who  had  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Daffodils. 
Mr.  Murrell  had  splendid  Cyclamen  persicum,  and  Air.  G.  W. 
Piper,  TJckfield,  beautiful  Roses,  such  as  Sunrise,  Liberty,  Brides¬ 
maid,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  others.  To  each  of  these  a 
silver  medal  Avas  awarded.  Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CraAvley, 
had  a  collection  of  AA'ell  preserved  Apples,  AA'ith  plants  and  floAA'ers. 

Scottish  Horiicultural. 

The  monthiy  meeting  of  this  i\jSsociation  AA'as  held  in  No.  o, 
St.  AndreAA-’s  Square,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr. 
Comfort,  president,  in  the  chair.  Thei’e  AA’as  a  very  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  A  number  of  neAv  members  AA’ere  elected, 
and  over  a  dozen  gentlemen  AA’ere  nominated  for  election.  A 
paper  on  the  Root  Alanagement  of  Hardy  Fruits,”  by  Air. 
AI.  Temple,  the  Avell-knoAAn  able  gardener  at  Carron  Park, 
Falkirk,  AA'as  read  b.v  Air.  Loney,  secretary,  as  the  state  of  Air. 
Temple’s  health  proA’ented  his  presence.  This  paper  AA’as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Temple  AV’hich 
Avas  read  last  session  to  the  members.  The  present  ijaper 
detailed  Air.  Temple’s  experiences  Avith  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  Peaches,  depicting  A’eiy  clearly  and  instructively  the  causes 
of  failures  by  AArong  treatment  of  the  roots,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  often  needed  to  bring  the  plants  back  to  health  and 
bearing.  The  paper  AA’as  m,ost  instructive  and  interesting.  The 
discussion  Avas  spirited,  and  A’ery  general,  many  most  interesting 
points  in  root-pruning  Avere  eA’olved — the  consensus  of  opinion 
being  that  the  roots  should  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  that 
manuring  should  not  be  rank.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alackenzie 
a  most  hearty  A’ote  of  thanks  Avas  aAvarded  to  Mr.  Temple.  A 
number  of  excellent  exhibits  Avere  on  the  table,  Avhich  presented 
a  A’eiy  attractiA'e  appearance.  A  collection  of  Apples  from  Air. 
AVhyttock,  of  Dalkeith  Palace  Gardens,  Avhich  Avere  most 
meritorious.  There  Avere  thirty-six  varieties,  and  the  specimens 
Avere  of  fine  size  and  colour,  and  remarkably  sound  in  condition 
for  this  late  period.  The  most  prominent  Avere  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
Aitken’s  Seedling,  Flanders  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Alfriston, 
Wellington,  Alere  de  Alenage,  Red  Bennett,  Yorkshire  Green¬ 
ing,  Dutch  Alignonne,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  &c.  A  special  cultural 
certificate  Avas  aAvarded  to  Air.  AYhyttock.  A  beautiful  specimen 
of  Coelogyne  cristata,  covered  Avith  beautifull.v  developed  blooms, 
Avas  shoAvn  by  Air.  Henderson,  AIonksAvood ;  a  cultural  certificate 
Avas  aAvarded.  A  fine  hunch  of  Countess  of  Haddington  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Avas  sent  by  Air.  Johnston,  gardener,  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity, 
Some  double  spathes  of  Callas  Avere  shoAvn  by  Mr.  Alackie,  Glen- 
burn.  A  bunch  of  Pittosporum  eugenioides,  Avith  bloom,  was 
sent  by  Air.  Whyttock,  and  Avas  very  interesting.  The  usual 
A’otes  of  thanks  brought  a  most  successful  meeting  to  a  close. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain, 

Lantana  Drap  d’Or. 

This  charming  bedding  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  forms  a 
pleasins  contrast  to  the  Begonias  and  much-beloved  and  indis¬ 
pensable  bedding  Pelargoniums.  The  plants,  havdng  been  rested 
through  the  last  four  months  or  so,  should  now  be  brought  out 
and  placed  on  a  shelf  or  some  stage  near  the  glass  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55deg  F.,  being  syringed  tAvice  daily.  Supply  them  Avith 
Avater  as  required,  and,  so  soon  as  possible,  cuttings  may  be  taken 
and  inserted  in  pans  or  Gin  pots.  Use  a  sandy  compost,  and  place 
the  cuttings  in  a  propagating  pit.  When  they  are  rooted,  place 
them  on  a  shelf  for  a  Aveek  or  tAvo,  then  pot  into  large  60’s,  using 
a  compost  of  half  loam,  a  quarter  leaf  soil,  the  other  quarter  being 
sand  and  spent  Alushroom  bed  material  in  equal  parts.  When  they 
are  rooted  into  this,  pinch  the  tops  out,  also  all  floAvers  as  they 
appear  :  thence  remove  to  a  Avarm  frame,  and  admit  air  freely  on 
all  possible  occasions.  Continue  this  treatment  until  the  middle 
of  May,  then  harden  off  gradually  until  required  for  bedding  out. 
Choose  a  sunny  position,  sheltered  from  rough  Avinds,  as  the 
floAvers  will  not  stand  much  of  the  latter.  The  soil  should  be  a 
medium  one,  Avith  a  fair  amount  of  manure  dug  in  previously  to 
planting.  When  frost  reappears,  the  plants  must  be  taken  up 
and  placed  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  put  to  rest  under  a  greenhouse 
stage  to  dry  off  gradually.  AA’hile  Avorking  under  Mr.  Bishop  at 
Hill  Crest  Gardens,  Alarket  Harborough,  we  planted  two  beds  of 
this  Lantana,  and  these  looked  like  a  mass  of  gold  all  the  summer. 
All  Avho  saAv  them  had  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration  for 
them.  Tliat  this  instance  Avill  shoAv  more  clearly  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  of  this  plant,  and  obtain  for  it  a  greater  popularity,  is 
the  earnest  desire  of — Calypso. 
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Outdoor  Tomatoes  as  Bush  Plants. 

This  is  a  form  of  growing  Tomatoes  w’hich  is  seldom  advocated 
by  horticultural  writers  at  the  present  time,  but  which  might 
often  be  practised  with  advantage,  as  one  good  bu.sh  plant  with 
several  stems  will  produce  as  much  fruit  as  several 
plants  trained  to  one  stem,  if  well  attended  to  as  regards 
stopping  and  thinning  of  the  shoots ;  plants  with  two  or  more 
stems  growing  as  fast  as  single  stem  plants,  if  allowed  sufficient 
room  to  develop  both  at  tops  and  roots.  We  grew  plants  of  Early 
Ruby  last  year  as  bushes,  some  of  which  ripened  upwards  of  100 
fruit.s,  weighing  quite  201b  per  plant.  A  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  growing  them  so,  is  the  saving  of  space  when  the  plants 
are  under  glass,  at  a  time  when  every  inch  is  valuable  in  the 
majority  of  gardens,  as  a  ijlant  which  is  ultimately  tO'  be  grown 
as  a  bush  does  not  require  any  more  space  than  one  that  is 
destined  to  form  a  cordon ;  consequently,  fewer  plants  are 
required,  or  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  in  larger  pots  previous 
to  being  planted  out,  if  saving  of  space  is  no  object.  When 
planted  out,  a  distance  of  3ft  apart  each  way  is  none  too  much,  if 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition.— R.  W.  Dean,  Wainsford, 
Lymington. 

A  Few  Ornamental  Trees. 

The  follovnng  short  list  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  are  some 
which  are  not  very  often  met  with,  but  which  deserve  to  be 
more  frequently  planted  than  they  are,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  independent  of  the  beauty  they  posse.ss.  Alianthus 
glandulosus  (Tree  of  Heaven)  is  a  very  quick  growing  tree^ — 
especiallj'  when  young. — and  forms  a  bold,  handsome  specimen. 
There  is  a  verj'  fine  example  of  it  in  the  gardens  at  Apperley 
Court,  Tewkesbury,  the  residence  of  Algernon  Strickland,  Esq., 
which  is  upwards  of  a  century  old.  The  Ailanthus  may  also  be 
grown  under  the  system  of  cutting  down  to  the  ground  every 
year,  when  it  produces  leave, s  oft  to  6ft  long,  which  present  quite 
a  tropical  appearance.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

Ginkgo  biloba,  also  known  avS  Salisburia  adiantifolia.  Maiden¬ 
hair  Tree,  Avhose  leaves  resemble  the  segments  of  a  frond  of 
Maidenhair  Fern,  presents  an  unique  appearance  amongst  hardy 
deciduous  trees,  a  well  developed  specimen  forming  an  object  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  also  a  native  of  China,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  60ft  to  80ft. 

('erci.s  siliquastrum,  Judas  Tree,  does  not  attani  such  a 
height  as  the  preceding  ones,  but  has  a  more  spreading  habit, 
20ft  or  30ft  being  its  usual  height.  It  flowers  very  freely  as  the 
trees  advance  in  age,  the  bright  puiqile  flowers  issuing  in  clusters 
direct  from  the  trunk  and  branches  before  the  leaves  ajipear, 
giving  it  a  very  singular  intere, sting  appearance.  Tlie  flowers 
are  considered  to  resemble  drops  of'’blood  protruding  from  the 
bare  stems,  from  which  circum.stance  it  derives  the  name  of 
.ludas  Tree. — R.  W^.  Dean,  IVainsford,  Hants. 


Observers’  Notes. 

Uiuler  this  heading  there  are  many  short  interesting  'notes  ottr 

readers  might  send. 

A  pair  of  robins  are  building  their  nest  in  a  Heliotrope  plant 
in  a  conservatory  at  Barnstaple.  The  birds  make  their  way  to 
and  from  the  outer  world  bv  means  of  an  open  ventilator  in 
the  roof. 

*  *  * 

I  am  pleased  to  report  having  heard  the  wryneck  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.  and  again  this  morning,  the  7th.  For 
oyer  fifty  years  I  have  looked  on  the  voice- of  this  little  migratory’ 
bird  in  the  early  days  of  April  a.s  one  of  the  glad  heralds  of 
spring.— .\lic'e  Baker. 

Curious  Behaviour  of  a  Flight  of  Wagtails. 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  me  the  other 
day  from  a  planter  friend  at  Balur,  Mysore,  which  I  think  will 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  ymur  readers.  The  wagtail,  which  is  a 
migratory  bird,  as  everybody  knoAvs,  comes  down  south  Avith, 
or  just  before,  snipe,  and  a  fl.ight  of  them  must  have  been  passing 
over  Baur  when  the  rain  stopped  them.  .“A  A-eiy  funny  thing 
occurred  here  the  other  night.  I  Avas  reading  in  the  sitting- 
room  at  about  9  p.m.,  and  it  Avas  raining  heavily  outside,  Avhen 
a  water  Avagtail  flew  into  the  room,  and  after  a  little  Avhile  I 
found  there  AA'ere  four  of  them.  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
them  until  one  flcAv  on  to  the  lamp  and  ])ut  it  out,  and  then  I 
thought  it  AA  as  high  time  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  Avent  into  my  bed¬ 
room,  and  to  my  surprise  found  it  Avas  full  of  these  birds.  They 
had  come  in  evidently  to  take  shelter  from  the  rain.  They 
seemed  quite  tame,  and  several  of  them  sat  on  mj^  shoulder  and 
on  my  hands.  IloAvever,  I  clitl  not  Avant  them  flying  about  my 
room  all  night,  so  I  caught  them  one  by  one  and  set  them  free 
in  the  draAving-room.  In  the  morning  Iavo  Avere  found  dead, 
evidently  killed  by  the  dogs,  but  the  rest  had  all  gone.” —  j 
(“Indian  Forester,”  October  12,  1901.)  j 
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Fruit  Forciug. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Last  year’s  planted  canes  Avill  now  be 
breaking  naturally,  and  when  the  growths  are  fairly  on  the  move 
a  little  fire  heat  Avill  prove  beneficial,  especially  on  cold  days. 
When  the  growths  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  gradually  remove 
those  not  required,  leaving  the  shoots  for  bearing  or  forming 
the  side  groAvths  or  spurs  not  closer  than  15in  to  18in  on 
each  side  of  the  cane.  If  the  Vines  are  cropped  let  it  be  light. 
One,  or  at  most  tAvo  bunches,  is  as  much  as  Vines  in  the  first  year 
of  fruiting  should  be  alloAA'ed  to  bear,  but  supernumeraries  may 
carry  as  much  fruit  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  bringing  to 
maturity. — St.  Albans. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  EARLIEST  FORCED 
HOUSE. — -Discontinue  syringing  Avhen  the  fruit  commences  to 
ripen,  or  it  Avill  cause  the  skin  to  crack  and  impart  an  unpleasant 
flavour.  It  is  very  important  to  have  the  trees  quite  free  from 
insects  by  the  time  the  syringing  ceases,  as  it  must  Avhen  the 
fruit  commences  ripening.  If  there  be  the  least  sign  of  red 
spider,  apply  an  insecticide,  and  folloAv  shortly  afterAvards  Avith  a 
foi’cible  syringing,  repeating  the  process  if  necessary,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  free  the  trees  from  the  pest.  It  is  onij’  the  A’ery 
early  varieties  that  will  be  ripening  ;  the  others  must  be  Avell 
syringed,  and  have  abundant  supplies  of  Avater  and  surface 
mulchings  of  short  manure  or  rich  material. 

LATE  HOUSES. — A  splendid  display  of  blossom  and  a  grand 
smell  of  nectar  characterises  the  trees  in  this  department.  There 
ought  not  to  be  anything  neglected  that  is  likely  to  insure  the 
perfect  fertilisation  of  the  floAvers,  as  Avithout  it  fruit  cannot 
attain  perfection.  Many  of  the  late  Peaches  haA’e  large  blossoms, 
and  these  often  have  the  anthers  deficient  of  pollen.  Attend, 
therefore,  to  fertilising  the  floAvers,  not  trusting  to  bees,  which, 
however,  effect  the  process  very  effectually,  but  they  seem  to  be 
so  hindered  by  the  glass  that  they  fight  shy  of  fruit  houses.  It 
is  lAot  the  difficulty  of  getting  in,  but  of  egress  from  the  structure 
that  bothers  the  bees,  for  Avhen  loaded  they  are  troubled  about 
nothing  but  carrying  the  nectar  and  pollen  to  their  homes,  and 
many  succumb  to  the  frantic  endeavour  made  to  take  a  direct 
flight.  Secure  a  temperature  of  50deg  by  day,  and  ventilate 
freely,  alloAving  an  adA’ance  to  65deg  from  sun  heat.  LeaA’e  a 
little  air  on  constantly.  Where  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
blossom,  remove  all  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  shoots,  and, 
though  this  is  best  done  before  the  flowers  expand,  it  Avill 
materially  aid  the  setting  and  SAvelhng  of  the  young  fruit. — 
St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

BROCCOLI. — Seed  should  be  sown  freely  noAv  of  some  of  the 
best  main  crop  varieties,  which  Avill  come  into  u.se  in  Avinter  and 
early  spring.  Among  the  best  varieties  may  be  included  Veitch’s 
Self-Protecting,  SnoAv’s  Winter  White,  Leamington,  and  Late 
Queen.  These  Avill  cover  a  long  season,  commencing  in  autumn 
and  ending  in  May  or  June,  hence  it  may  be  desirable  to  include 
a  foAv  other  varieties  Avhich  might  come  in  intermediately’.  It  is 
Avorth  Avhile  trying  a  fcAv  for  this  purpose,  as  a  continued  supply 
of  good  heads  of  this  A’egetable  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated, 
especially  if  they  ai-e  procurable  at  a  time  when  other  vegetables 
are  scarce.  Sutton’s  Pearl,  Vanguard,  and  ’Winter  Mammoth 
are  to  be  recommended.  The  Avhite  and  purple  sprouting 
broccoli  prove  A’ery  useful,  and  should  be  groAA  n  in  quantity  to 
meet  a  fair  demand  in  the  early  part  of  sijring.  The  seeds  are 
best  soAvn  in  drills,  and  ought  to  be  protect'd  from  birds  by 
netting.  By  taking  the  latter  precaution  the  seed  need  not  be 
soAvn  so  thickly,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  not  to  croAvd  the  seed¬ 
lings,  though  if  soAvn  rather  more  thickly  than  is  needed  the 
pricking  out  Avill  render  them  strong  by  increasing  the  root  action 
and  affording  ample  room  for  the  development  of  the  plants  in 
the  early  stages.  Drills  for  the  seed  may  be  a  foot  apart,  and 
half  an  inch  deep. 

CAULIFLOWERS. — This  is  also  a  good  season  to  soav  Wal- 
cheren  and  Autumn  Giant  CaulifloAver.  Plants  from  this  soAving 
will  succeed  those  Avhich  have  been  raised  in  a  little  heat,  and 
are  noAv  ready  for  planting  out  finally  in  Avell  manured  soil.  If. 
hoAvever,  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough,  give  them  a  position 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  as  they  groAV  gradually  harden  to  outdoors. 
Plant  15in  or  18in  apart  in  roAvs  2ft  asunder. 

PLANTING  PEAS. — Peas  Avhich  haA’6  been  raised  in  boxes. 
tui'A’es,  or  pots,  having  undergone  a  good  course  of  hardening 
treatment,  ought  noAV  to  be  planted  out  finally.  They  must  be 
planted  in  soil  that  has  been  liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of 
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preparation,  as  free  growtli  is  desirable  after  planting.  Any 
senous  check  will  result  in  stunted  plants  and  the  appearance  of 
mildew,  with  the  consequent  failure  to  properly  flower.  To 
avoid  this,  have  a  rich  moist  root  run,  give  surface  cultivation, 
and  mulch  the  rows  in  summer.  Immediately  after  planting  out 
a  row  of  Peas,  draw  some  earth  on  each  side  the  rows,  and  at 
once  place  the  sticks  to  them,  both  as  a  support  and  protection 
against  cold  winds. 

SEAKALE.— In  order  to  forward  the  growth  of  Seakale  out^ 
doors  cover  the  crowns  with  ashes,  or  pots  may  be  employed 
having  a  moveable  top  or  lid.  The  thongs  or  roots  that  were 
preserved  from  the  forcing  crowms  in  winter  are  now  cominenc- 
grow’th,  and  should  be  planted  on  a  previously  prepared 
piece  of  ground.  The  roots  may  be  placed  a  foot  apart  in  rows 
2ft  asunder,  or  if  preferred  plant  in  a  triangular  clump  each 
■  clump  being  at  least  2ft  apart.  Where  a  stock  of  Seakale  must 
be  raised  from  seed,  the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  This  may  be  sown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  ultimately  taking 
-  out  every  other  row  and  planting  elsewhere.  Thin  out  the  seed- 
'  ungs  well,  12in  apart  not  being  too  much. 

.  PLANTING  POTATOES. — No  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost 
in  ord(w  to  plant  out  the  stock  of  Potatoes  as  soon  as  possible 
now.  The  whole  of  the  late  varieties  may  be  completed  planting 
when  the  soil  is  friable.  Early  Potatoes,  furnished  with  strong 
sprouts,  which  they  have  been  encouraged  to  produce  by  standing 
them  on  end  in  boxes,  should  be  planted  as  favourable  times 
permit.  Draw  drills  6in  deep,  placing  the  sets  in  them  at  a  foot 
apart,  the  drills  being  2ft  asunder.  Cover  carefully  with  a  light 
rnixture  over  the  sprouts,  so  as  to  protect  them  well  from  any 
sharp  frosts  which  may  occur,  and  from  time  to  time  draw  dry 
soil  around  the  tips  as  they  protrude  until  danger  from  frost  is 
past. 

SOWING  PARSLEY. — A  plentiful  supply  of  Parsley  should 
be  sown  in  drills  or  broadcast.  It  is  often  verj^  convenient  to 
'have  a  long  row  sown  by  the  side  of  a  walk.— East  Kent. 

- - 

Publications  Received. 

Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund.  Rules  and  regulations, 
'’fourteenth  annual  report,  and  list  of  subscribers.  *  * 

“  Gartenflora,”  April,  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Allamanda 
■cathartica.  *  *  “  Lq  Moniteur  d’Horticulture,”  March  10, 

contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Schizantlius  wisetonensis. 

•  $ - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

W.  Baxter,  The  Nurseries,  Woking.— Select  Dahlias. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Tremont  Buildings,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A.— Hard?/ 

American  Plants. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Importers,  Growers,  &e..  Tarry town-on- 

Hudson,  New  York.— Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 


Trade  Notes. 

Messrs.  W’are,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  have  issued 
Their  plant  catalogue,  which  comprises  lists  of  new  and  rare 
hardy  perennial  and  Alpine  plants,  flowering  shrubs  hardy 
'Climbers,  hardy  Orchids,  Delphiniums,  Carnations,  Phloxes 
Aquatics,'  Bamboos,  new  Dahlias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  and  bedding 
plants.  ^ 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick- 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

o 

ll 

5 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1902. 

March 

and 

April. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

0) 

-C 

bD 

•kS 

CO 

s 

o 

Sunday  ...30 
Monday  ...31 
Tuesday  ..  1 
Wed’sday  2 
Thursday  3 
Friday  ...  4 
Saturday  5 

s.w. 

s.w. 

s.w. 

N.E. 

S.W. 

w.s.w. 

s.w. 

deg. 

40-9 

50-8 

49-9 

45-9 

43T 

45-7 

45-4 

deg. 

38- 9 
48-2 
46-4 
40T 

39- 3 
40T 
44-4 

deg. 

51- 6 
60-5 
57-3 
50'7 
53-3 

52- 7 
52-4 

deg. 

33- 3 
40-5 
48-4 
32-3 

34- 9 
34'9 
39-5 

Ins. 

0-05 

0-01 

0-06 

0-04 

006 

deg. 

44-7 

44- 9 
47-5 
460 

45- 4 
45-1 
45-3 

deg. 

45.2 

450 

45- 7 

46- 2 
46-2 
46-0 
46-0 

deg. 

45-2 

45-2 

45-3 

45-5 

45-7 

45-8 

45-8 

deg. 

25T 

40-0 

43-5 

22-5 

30-3 

27*6 

34-3 

Means  ... 

46*0 

42-5 

54-1 

37-7 

Total. 

0-22 

45-6 

45*8 

45-5 

31-9 

A  week  of  very  variable  weather;  dull  days,  cold  winds  and 
frequent  showers. 


*■**  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  direoted 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C.  It  is  reciuested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Jouimal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

COS  LETTUCE  IN  THE  MARKETS  (J.P.).— The  Cos  Lettuce 
handled  by  you  in  the  market  would  no  doubt  have  come  from 
greenhouse  culture.  Even  Cabbages  are  groum  under  long  span- 
roofed  houses  in  some  of  the  London  market  gardens.  Frame 
culture  is  more  prevalent,  hmvever. 

VINERY  AS  A  GREENHOUSE  (A  Constant  Reader).— Your 
house,  having  no  sun  in  the  afternoon,  will  answer  better  as  a 
greenhouse  than  as  a  vinery,  and  will  be  useful  for  growing  plants 
for  the  conservatory.  It  will  need  but  little  in  tlie  way  of  altera/- 
tion.  The  Vines  will  have  to  be  taken  out  and  stages  provided. 
We  suppose  it  is  heated  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost. 

INSECT  TO  NAME:  IS  IT  DETRIMENTAL  OR  HARM¬ 
LESS.*^  (H.  M.  W.). — The  insect  is  a  mite  of  the  section  Trom- 
bididse  (harvest  mites),  according  to  Koch  and  Andrew  Murray, 
though  some  regard  this  as  an  error,  and  refer  it  to  Tetranychidse 
(spinning  mites).  It  is  named  Bryobia  iirmtiosa  or  B.  specio.sa, 
for  there  is  no  difference  in  the  tw'O  only  in  name.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Ivy  red  spider,  and  often  swarms  on  Ivy  in 
gardens,  especially  that  against  walls,  and  seems  to  roam  abput 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  often  being  found  on  many 
plants  and  in  many  places  at  that  time.  In  1893  it  was  found 
seriously  affecting  Gooseberry  bushes,  causing  considerable  loss 
in  many  localities  to  growers.  It  chiefly,  however,  infests  Ivy, 
which  is  sometimes  greatly  disfigured  by  its  attacks  on  the  leaves, 
as  it  sucks  their  juices  and  stunts  their  growth.  It  may  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  petroleum  softsoap,  2oz  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  or  carbolic  soap,  loz  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  under 
side  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  upper  must  be  wetted  wdtli  the  solu¬ 
tion,  either  by  spraying  or  syringing  upwards. 

CLIMBING  PLANTS  (A  Climber). — We  surmise  that  the 
cement  walls  of  the  house  you  wish  to  cover  are  not  in  any  way 
wired  or  have  a  latticed  framework  against  them.  Were  there 
either  wires  or  such  a  frame  as  we  refer  to  you  could  train  up  a 
large  number  of  suitable  ornamental  climbers,  such  as  Clematis 
in  variety,  Roses,  Honeysuckle,  Wistarias,  Forsythias,  Cydonias, 
Smilax  rotundifolia,  Jasmhium,  Halesia  tetraptera,  Periploca 
grseca,  Magnolias,  Indigofera  decora,  Vines,  and  many  other 
plants  besides.  Without  any  support  whatever  we  know  of  only 
Ampelopsis  and  Ivies  that  will  climb  and  cling  firmly  by  natural 
means.  Choosing  the  small  leaved  forms  of  each,  these  are  very 
beautiful  and  useful  plants.  Ampelopsis  (or  Vitis,  to  be  pedanti¬ 
cally  accurate)  inconstans,  otherwise  named  A.  tricuspidata  and 
A.  Veitchi,  is  very  generally  used,  as  also  the  Virginian  Creeper, 
Vitis  (Ampelopsis)  quinquefolia,  wdiich  has  a  number  of  varieties 
that  differ  slightly.  Of  Ivies,  the  following  might  be  chosen: 
Hedera  Helix  chrysocarpa,  cuspitdata  minor,  deltoidea,  gracilis, 
marginata  aurea,  Maderiensis  variegata,  and  others  whose  names 
are,  however,  more  or  less  confused  in  catalogues. 

VENTILATING  CUCUMBER  HOUSES  (F.,  Wiltshire).— 
In  dull,  mild  weather  wm  do  not  advise  Cucumber  houses  to  be 
kept  close  and  temperature  down  to  75deg  by  reducing  fire  heat, 
but  have  found  it  better  to  keep  a  fair  amount  of  fire  going  and 
maintain  the  temperature  at  70deg  tO'  75deg,  giving  a  little  air 
at  75deg,  if  tliat  point  is  reached  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
then  only  a  moderate  amount,  without  giving  rise  to  an  inrush 
of  cold  air  or  in  any  degree  lowering  the  temperature.  This  will 
allow  of  a  change  of  air,  and  the  plants  will  be  benefited  in 
constitutional  vigour,  not  being  in  any  ivay  prejudiced  in  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  or  in  steady  progressive  groivth  of  plant. 
The  houses  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon  when  air  is 
admitted  early  in  the  da3q  as  after  a  change  of  atmosphere  the 
plants  profit  considerably  by  a  moiist  atmosphere  and  relatively 
liigh  temperature  ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  maintain  a  tem- 
peratura  of  more  than  7Udeg  to  75deg  by  day  in  dull,  mild 
w'eather,  as  the  evaporation  is  not  great,  and  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  induces  a  relatively  attenuated  growth.  Unquestionably 
ventilating  rather  more  than  is  usual  under  the  present  system 
of  growing  Cucumbers  for  market  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
avoiding  the  diseases  to  which  Cucumbers  are  liable,  especially 
those  of  a  fungoid  nature,  especiallj'  when  a  little  sulphur  is  kept 
on  the  hot-water  pipes. 
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SETTING  OUT  CROQUET  GROUND  (John).— Without  a 
diagram  it  would  be  useless  telling  how  to  fix  the  wire’s  in  the 
croquet  ground.  You  should  obtain  an  illustrated  book  of  rules, 
generally  supi>lied  with  the  set,  which  varies  with  the  different 
sets,  or  games ;  and  the  players,  or  captain,  should  provide 
the  setter-out  with  the  particulars  of  requirements.  W^hy  address 
the  Publisher  instead  of  the  Editor? 

WHITISH  PATCHES  ON  GOLD  AND  BRONZE  PELAR¬ 
GONIUM  LEAVES  (R.  C.  B.). — The  spots  are  probably  caused 
by  the  sun  acting  powerfully  upon  the  plants  whilst  the  parts  of 
the  leaves  affected  have  moisture  on  them,  as  the  semblance 
accords  with  scorching.  The  parts  do  not  contain  the  mycelium 
of  any  fungus — at  least,  we  did  not  find  any  parasitic  organism, 
hence  regard  the  affection  as  ordinai'y  Pelargonium  spot,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  judicious  and  early  ventilation,  to  as  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  moisture  settling  on  the  leaves — it  may  be  imper¬ 
ceptibly — before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  on  them. 

LEAVES  OF  PEACH  TREE  SHRIVELLED  UP  (Gardener). 
— The  leaves  are  scorched,  as  if  from  an  overdose  of  tobacco 
smoke,  or,  as  sometimes  occurs,  from  the  house  being  kept  close 
and  air  not  admitted  until  the  sun  has  raised  the  temperature 
to  a  high  degree,  moisture  being  condensed  on  the  foliage,  and 
then  by  admitting  air  so  as  to  cause  a  cument,  and  the  moisture 
on  the  leaves  being  heated  so  as  to  injure  the  tissue,  what  is 
known  as  scorching  is  manifested.  The  growths,  however,  are 
ver>^  weak  and  of  a  long-jointed  nature,  which  render  them  more 
susceptible  of  injury  than  those  of  trees  in  a  better  state  of 
health,  their  foliage  being  stouter  in  texture,  and  this  may 
account  for  two  Nectarine  trees  in  the  sante  house  not  being 
siiiiilarly  affected.  We  should  lift  the  tree  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
give  indications  of  falling,  and  replant  in  firm  soil,  which  will 
aid  the  setting  of  the  fimit  and  better  the  condition  of  the  tree 
generally. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  lohose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Subscriber,  Thirty  Years). — Forsythia  viridissima. 
(J.  O.). — 1,  Cattleya  Lawreneeaiia ;  2,  Oncidium  altissimum  ;  3,  Epi- 
dendrum  flava.  (N.  P.  H.). — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  Daffodil  with  certainty,  and  would  advise  you  to  send  them  to  one 
or  other  of  the  large  bulb-supplying-firms.  (R.  S.  Scott). — 1,  Spiraea 
prunifolia  fl.-pl. ;  2,  Primula  dentieulata  ;  3,  Acer  rubrum  ;  4, 

Antliolyza  sp.  (J.  V'.  B.). — Not  Tritonia  croeata,  but  Antholyza 
caffra. 


Note  to  Readers. — We  request  those  (of  our  readers';who  may 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  this  Journal 
regularly  to  be  good  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &e.,  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— April  9tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0  to  8  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

4  0  to  4  6 

,,  K  e  w  t  o  w  n  s. 

,,  Colman . 

4  0 

4  6 

case  . 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  Alineria . 

0  8 

1  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

10  0 

25  0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs. 

5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

12  0 

16  0 

each . 

3  6 

5  0 

Averagre  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2  0to3  0 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  0  0 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

Beans,  French,  lb.  ...  1  0  13 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6  0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  .  6  0  8  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bneh.  ...  2  0  2  6 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  1  0  13 

Cucumbers  doz .  4  0  5  0 

Endive,  doz .  10  13 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  6  0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^  0  2 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz,  10  13 


Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  5  to  0  6 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  4  0  5  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9  10 

Seakale  .  10  13 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2  0  3 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0  3  0 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

bunches  .  8  0  9  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

consignment  .  4  0  4  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6  0  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

S. 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0tol2 

0 

Foliage  plan t.s,  var,  each 

1 

0  to  5 

Araucaria,  doz . 12  0 

30 

0 

Genistas,  doz . 

6 

0 

(8 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 18  0 

36 

0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz. 

6 

0 

l8 

0 

A  z  a  1  e  a  s,  white  and 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

coloured,  doz.  ...  24  0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 18  0 

30  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz .  6  0 

9 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Cinerarias,  doz .  4  0 

6 

0 

Pa'lms,  invar.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

6 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

doz .  4  0 

5 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

Dracmna,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0 

30 

0 

doz . 

24 

0 

30 

O' 

,,  viridis,  doz. .  9  0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Erica  caffra  . 15  0 

18 

0 

Primulas  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Wilmoreana  ...  9  0 

12 

0 

1  Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0 

18 

0 

Solanums  . 

8 

0 

10 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 10  0 

16 

0 

Spira-a  japonica,  48’s, 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0 

12 

0 

doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz .  2  0  to  3 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1  0 

2 

0 

bnchs  »  . . 

6 

0tol2  0 

Azalea  mollis,  bunch  0  6 

0 

9 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Bouvardia,  white. 

bnchs,  . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches .  6  0 

8 

0 

M'ar gue r i tes,  white. 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bun.  6  0 

8 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Camellias,  white .  1  6 

2 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  3 

1 

9 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

Cattleyas,  doz .  8  0 

12 

0 

bunch  . 

0 

6 

0  0 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9 

1 

0 

Narcissus,  Solcil  d’Or.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each'  ...  0  9 

1 

6 

,,  Poeticus,  doz. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2  0 

3 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0' 

Daffodils,  single,  doz....  1  0 

2 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  double  ,,  ...  1  0 

0 

0 

Primula,  double  white, 

Eucharis,  doz .  2  0 

3 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

O' 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches  1  0 

1 

6 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0 

3 

0 

doz . 

1 

6 

3 

0' 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs .  4  0 

6 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

,,  Mar^chal  Niels  ... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches .  5  0 

6 

0 

,,  Generals . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1  6 

0 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Lilac,  French,  white, 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0 

0 

10 

0 

bunch  .  4  0 

4 

6 

Tulips,  white,  single. 

Liliura  Harrisi  .  3  0 

0 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  lancifoliumalb.  2  0 

2 

6  ! 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

,,  1.  rubrum .  2  0 

2 

6  ! 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0 

0  0 

,,  longiflorum  ...  3  0 

4 

0  1 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

0 

9 

1 

O' 

Failures  in  Growing  Turnips. 


The  history  of  fruit  growing  during  the  past  three  years 
is  a  curious  one,  strikingly  marked  in  sevei'al  ways.  The- 
year  1899  was  probably  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  absolute- 
worst,  Turnip  year  of  the  century.  The  failure  was  chiefly 
owing  to  excess  of  rain  in  May,  followed  by  a  long  spell  of- 
dry  weather,  which  baked  the  sodden  soil.  The  conditions- 
were  diametrically  opposite  to  those  under  which  the  Turnip- 
plant  thrives  best.  The  result  wms  a  general  and  dism^ 
failure.  The  year  1900  was  as  good  as  1899  had  been  bad, 
A  warm,  finely  cultivated  seedbed  produced  a  healthy  young: 
plant,  which,  with  rain  at  favourable  peiuods,  grew  into  a 
wonderfully  fine  crop,  far  exceeding  the  requirements  of 
the  national  flocks  and  herds.  The  year  1901  was  like  neither 
of  the  two  preceding  it,  although  the  average  results  of 
Turnip  growing  were  not  much  better  than  in  1899.  There 
was  a  fairly  good  seedbed,  and,  though  it  was  rather  dry, 
the  Turnip  once  germinated  revels  in  heat  and  dusty  sur¬ 
roundings  until  it  has  been  singled  out.  There  were  alsa 
fairly  general  and  sufiicient  rains  in  most  districts,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  success  should  not 
follow. 

Contrary  to  our  anticipations  stated  in  these  columns, 
the  results  were  largely  unsatisfactory.  One  great  difference 
we  have  remarked  between  1899  and  1901.  Whereas  in  the 
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first  of  these  years  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a  field  of 
Turnips  much  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  an  average  one,  we 
have  ourselves  seen  last  autumn  some  of  the  finest  crops 
possible  in  fact,  one  field  of  Swedes  was  the  best  in  a 
thirty  years’  experience.  The  majority  were  bad ;  some  a 
complete  failure.  Then  what  was  the  difference  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  could  succeed  when  others  failed  ?  We  think  that 
many  of  last  year’s  bad  crops  were  directly  traceable  to  the 
general  failure  of  1899.  The  Swede  and  white-fleshed  Turnip 
crops  of  1899  were  so  bad  that  there  were  practically  no 
sound  roots  wherewith  to  grow  in  1900  the  seed  which  would 
be  required  for  sowing  in  1901.  We  last  year  strongly  urged 
our  readers  to  be  careful  in  purchasing  Turnip  seed.  There 
was  so  little  new  seed  of  1900  which  came  to  perfection,  and 
prices  were  so  high,  that  all  the  old  stocks  had  to  be  requi¬ 
sitioned  to  supply  the  annual  demand.  A  great  deal  of  this 
would  be  blended  with  new  to  make  the  latter  go  further. 
But  this  mixing  is  a  terrible  mistake,  and  one  which  often 
has  most  unfortunate  results.  There  are  very  few  seasons 
when  the  Turnip  fly  does  not  make  itself  troublesome,  and  to 
cope  with  its  attacks  we  must  have  an  even  and  strongly 
growing  plant. 

Now,  new  seed  will  germinate  in  two  days’  less  time  than 
old  will.  The  result  of  a  mixture  of  seed,  therefore,  is  that  a 
serious  attack  of  fly  clears  off  all  the  plants  grown  from  the 
new  seed  before  the  old  seed  begins  to  appear,  by  which 
time  the  fly  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  ruins  the 
whole.  We  would  rather  ask  for  good  old  seed  at  a  lower 
price  and  increase  the  quantity  sown  than  buy  so-called  new 
from  any  but  the  most  trusted  firms  in  the  trade.  But 
though  we  are  inclined  to  blame  poor  or  mixed  seed  for 
much  of  last  year’s  failure,  there  are  other  contributing 
causes.  The  necessity  for  close  economy  in  farm  expendi¬ 
ture  is  ever  increasing,  and  the  introduction  of  easier 
methods  of  cultivation  has  encouraged  a  neglect  of  that 
necessary  but  expensive  operation,  ploughing.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  a  farmer  made  a  regular  practice  of  giving  his  land 
five  ploughings  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  Turnips — 
two  in  autumn,  two  in  spring,  and  one  just  before  drilling 
the  seed.  If  he  did  not  drill  on  the  flat,  ridging  and  splitting 
would  take  the  place  of  the  last  ploughing.  Such  a  thorough 
method  of  cidtivation  is  the  best  preventive  of  grub  and 
insect  attacks. 

Spring  tooth  cultivators  have  made  farmers  too  easy 
about  the  plough,  and  some  of  them  would  hardly  use  it  at 
■  all  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Thistle  to  deal  with.  When 
we  speak  of  ploughing  we  mean  ploughing  at  least  5in,  not 
merely  scratching  the  surface,  which  may  do  well  enough 
for  breaking  up  stubbles,  but  is  of  little  use  if  we  want  the  best 
system  of  cultivation.  We  have  another  fault  to  find.  The  most 
successful  root  growers  seem  to  be  always  in  the  field  if  the 
men  are  not  hand-hoeing ;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  horse-hoe  at 
work,  and  more  often  there  are  both.  Turnips  are  an 
expensive  crop,  because  they  require  so  much  labour,  and 
many  farmers  fail  in  growing  them  because  they  begrudge 
the  extra  labour  bill.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  keep  the 
surface  constantly  stirred  during  hot  dry  weather,  so  as  to 
prevent  undue  evaporation.  Farmers  are  often  under  the 
impression  that  stirring  the  surface  lets  the  drought  in  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  effect  of  conserving  moisture. 
Still  one  thing  more.  The  land  intended  for  roots  should 
have  been  ahead'"  so  cleaned  that  little  more  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  remains  to  be  done.  If  it  is  ploughed  over  now  and 
then  left  quiet  until  the  final  ploughing  or  ridging,  which¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  there  will  be  very  little  loss  of  the  moisture, 
which  is  now  present  in  abundant  quantity,  and  there  will 
be  a  fresh  green  mould  to  plant  the  seed  in,  and  a  practical 
certainty  of  good  germination  and  a  fair  start.  There  should 
be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  good  new  seed  this  season,  as 
last  year’s  crop  was  an  excellent  one,  and  parcels  are  cheap. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  are  still  as  busy  as  we  can  be,  but  then  spring  is  the 
farmer’s  busiest  time.  Drilling  is  finished,  and  we  can  turn  our 
attention  to  the  finishing  of  Potato  planting.  Another  ten  acres, 
and  that  work  will  be  over;  but  the  manure  has  to  be  carted 
from  the  yard  some  distance,  which  will  cause  a  little  delay.  This 
is  an  extra  plot,  a  kind  of  afterthought.  The  fact  is  that  seed  is 
almost  unsaleable,  so  we  are  prompted  to  plant  it.  A  small 
breadth  of  Thousand-headed  Kale  will  have  to  be  sown  next  week, 
and  the  Mangolds  must  be  in  this  month,  so  there  is  plenty  of 
work.  So  soon  as  we  can  spare  them,  some  of  the  hands  must  go 
over  the  Wheat  with  the  hoe.  The  crop  has  now  a  more  promis¬ 
ing  appearance  since  the  roller  was  over  it.  Sunshine  and 


showers  have  done  wonders,  and  from  being  backward  it  is  now 
in  quite  an  average  condition  for  the  time  of  year. 

There  is  not  much  grass,  but  the  cattle  are  looking  well  on  it, 
and  a  little  cake  tO'  help  out.  The  fresh  spring  bite  is  always  good 
though  scanty.  Some  Irish  heifers  which  should  have  been 
finished  on  Swedes  if  the  supply  bad  held  out  are  now  consuming 
seed  Potatoes,  and  doing  remarkably  well.  They  have  Bariey 
straw  and  61b  of  ordinai'y  cotton  cake  per  head  per  diem.  They 
will  be  nice  beef  by  June  1  if  kept  on  this  diet,  and  though 
butchers  are  not  fond  of  Potato-fed  cattle,  we  have  confidence  in 
meeting  a  good  market.  All  kinds  of  cattle  are  selling  very  well 
now,  and  if  the  present  mild  weather  continues  will  be  very  dear 
in  May.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  about  sheep, 
but  the  new  seeds  are  not  good  enough  to  keep  them  dear  for 
long.  We  should  prefer  to  speculate  in  cattle.  The  ewes  have 
not  all  lambed,  and  those  still  left  have  turned  suddenly  lame. 
They  are  very  fresh  in  condition,  and  suspect  the  shepherd  of 
giving  them  too  much  cake.  They  will  have  a  dose  of  sulphur, 
having  had  none  lately,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  lambed  their 
feet  must  be  attended  to.  How  often  do  w'e  see  animals  thrown 
amiss  by  overfeeding.  Eggs  are  very  cheap,  eighteen  for  Is-  in 
the  local  market.  Our  hpns  average  li-  eggs  per  week.  We 
rather  think  they  should  average  five  early  in  April. 


Australian  Coffee  Cultivation. 


Among  the  future  industrial  possibilities  in  New  South  Wales 
is  that  of  Coffee  cultivation  on  a  remunerative  basis.  It  has 
already  been  successfully  introduced  into  Queensland,  where  it 
furnishes  employment  to  about  a  couple  of  hundred,  workers. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  encouraging  experiments  were 
made  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  parent  State,  when,  from  the  very  outset,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  Coffee  trees  would  groAv  and  yield  good  crops  of  berries. 
There  were  Coffee  trees  growing  in  Grafton,  the  beautiful 
Northern  Coast  Metropolis,  upwards  of  tliirty  years  ago,  which 
yielded  good  crops,  and  at  the  present  time  several,  over  twe:^y- 
five  years  old,  healthy  and  productive,  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
cultivation  and  treatment  of  the  trees  have  (says  a  recent  visitor) 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  a  berry  of  good  quality 
and  flavour.  Then  in  the  transformation  of  the  beiries  into*  the 
brown  powder-like  substance  wliich  makes  the  popular  beverage, 
there  are  many  processes,  on  the  proper  execution  of  which 
depends  the  preservation  of  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
Coffee  in  a  form  which  readily  assimilates  with  boiling  water. 
The  leading  experiments  in  cultivation  were  made  on  a  nver 
island,  having  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  the  Coffee  plant 
being  growm  with  other  crops.  Last  year  there  were  about  o80 
•^2*0.0g  bcuriug. 

It  is  estimated  that  Coffee  should  be  planted  8ft  by  8ft,  which 
would  give  680  trees  to*  the  acre.  The  average  production  of 
berries  on  each  tree  is  101b,  from  which  21b  of  manufactured 
Coffee  is  made.  This,  at  Is.  per  lb  wholesale,  would  be  £68. 
The  principal  cost  is  the  picking  of  the  berries,  which  is  put  doii  n 
at  £3  per  acre.  “  Pulping  ”  costs  £1  10s.  for  the  product  of  an 
acre ;  feimenting,  bleaching,  and  cleaning,  £1 16s. ;  roasting,  £3  ; 
tinning  and  labelling,  15s.  Total,  £13  6s.,  for  the  produce  of  each 
acre.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  over  £50  an  acre,  not  counting 
cultivation  expenses.  These,  however,  are  light  once  the  trees 
have  been  planted  and  well  grown.  The  ground  must  be  kept 
cultivated,  and  the  trees  pruned.  The  work  of  picking  the  berries 
is  light,  and  may  be  done  by  boys  and  girls,  one  person  beic,g 
able  to  pick  from  1001b  to  1501b  per  day.  The  next  operation  is 
that  of  “pulping.”  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  small  wooden 
roller,  with  corrugations  on  its  surface.  The  object  of  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  crack  the  shell,  which  contains  two  beans  of  a  bluish 
white  colour. 

The  macliine  used  for  this  operation  is  of  the  grower  s  own 
construction,  and  ivith  it  two  boys  can  treat  2_cwt.  per  hour. 
The  beans  have  also  to  undergo  a  process  of  cleaning,  in  wdiich  an 
“Enterprise”  bone  mill  (costing  £1  10s.)  is  used.  They  have 
also  to  be  fermented,  dried,  and  bleached,  in  the  course  of  wFich 
they  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun  on  stretchers,  and  brought 
under  shelter  at  night,  and  when  the  weather  is  showery.  These 
processes  cost  £1  16s,  for  the  produce  of  an  acre.  The  roasting 
process  is  estimated  at  about  £3  per  acre.  _  For  grinding,  a 
newly  patented  American  machine  (costing  £2)  is  used,  which  puts 
through  201b  per  hour.  The  usual  addition  of  Chicory  is  mixed 
with  the  Coffee.  Last  season’s  Coffee  speedily  established  a 
reputation  for  its  quality  on  the  Clarence  and  Richmond  Rivers, 
and  has  become  a  favourite  with  all  who*  have  used  it,  thus 
ensuring  a  ready  market  for  all  that  can  be  raised  in  the  future. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  those  practically  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  Coffee  cultivation  would  possess  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  turning  their  knowledge  to  profitable  account  in  iS  cw 
South  Wales. 
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The  Finest  Collection  of 


DAFFODILS 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

NOW  IN  BLOOM 

AT 

BARR’S  NURSERIES 

A  Few  3Iinutes  from  Surhiton  Station  (S.W.Iti/.J . 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  varieties  while  in  bloom 
for  delivery  in  Autumn. 

BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  illustrated  with 
original  photograph.s,  fullv  describes  all  the  finest 
Daffodils  in  cultivation.  Free  on  application. 

,4  constant  Display  of  Daffodils  is  also  maintained 
during  April  at 

II,  12,  AND  13,  KING  STREET, 

€0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


Price  II-  ;  Post  Free,  1/2. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Propagating,  Growing,  and 
Exhibiting,  from  the  Cutting  to  the  Silver  Cup, 
BY  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


EVERGREENS. 

A  very  large  and  thoroughly  trans¬ 
planted  stock. 
CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


ROBERT  GREEN 

(Limited), 

Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

Nurseries:  HOUNSLOW. 

Offices:  28  &  29,  CRAWFORD  STREET,  W. 

DRACAENAS,  CROTONS, 
PANDANUS,  and 
CALADIUM  ARGYRITES, 

SPECIALITIES  ! 

Pot  Roses,  Hyrdangea  Paniculata,  Sedum  Sieboldi. 


VERY  SUPERIOR 


For  Lawns,  Croquet,  &  Tenuis  Gronn(as, 
Crivket  Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c. 
AL'O 

MOST  RELIABLE  LAWN  MANURES. 

Priced  Circulars  Post  Free  on  Application. 

OICKSOWS 

Royal  Seed  Warehouses,  CHESTER 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERiEL, 

LiOUGHBoRo'  Junction,  London,  S.W.— stove  and  Green 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Gyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Hoses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Ketail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


WORLD-WIDE  REROWN-  STRIKING  j^OVELTIES 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREEi^? 


CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES, 
and  PINKS. 

CATALOGUE  of  all  the  Best  for  Exhibition  or 
Border,  post  free. 

Carnations,  5/-,  6/-,  and  7/6  per  dozen,  my  selection  ; 
Carnation  Nf.ed,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet ;  Choice  Alpinf. 
Auricula  Seed,  1/6  and  2/6  pei  packet.  All  free  for 

Cash. 

T.  LORD,  Carnation  Grower,  TODMORDEN 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  Acrti:  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCUHABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  ofTHOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
HI-  per  doz.,  CO/-  per  100. 
4ii  either  Fursery  Stock 
farriage  Jorward. 

^inPOTS  From  15;-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  ot 

Herbaceous  PlantV, 
Four  Acres  of  Glass, 
Clematis  SO.CCOI from  15  doz. 
A'.  A.  — Sing/e  Plan  ts  ate  sold  at 
slightly  tnc7  eased  prices, 

GENERAL  CATAICCUE 

L  (Nearly  ifX)  pajcetj)  of  Kurspry  Stocx, 
artistically  produced  containic^f 
aome  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  ofvaluab)*’  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  I  .  for  postage. 
Please  raeution  this  Paper. 

1  RICHARD  iSMITH  &C?.  WORCESTER 


Flower  Show  Reforms. 


V  HE  rules  of  horticultural  societies 
in  too  many  cases  are  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
in  the  respect  that  they  change 
not.  The  flower  show  this  year 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  last  in 
almost  every  particular,  and,  but 
for  the  alteration  of  the  date,  the 
schedule  might  stand  for  all  time.  This 
kind  of  thing  may  be  satisfactory  enough  for 
the  members  who  grow  the  produce  and  win 
the  prizes,  but  the  community  that  helps  to 
pay  the  piper— he.,  the  general  public — is  apt 
to  get  a  little  tired  of  it,  and  complaints  are 
not  uncommon  respecting  the  monotonous 
presentment  that  is  characteristic  of  so  many 
country  flower  show’s.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
improve  matters  in  some  way  ?  I  think  so. 
Leaving  out  the  question  of  other  attractions 
outside  the  show  tent,  something  might  be 
done  to  make  the  annual  exhibition  of  greater 
educational  value  to  exhibitors  and  visitors 
alike,  and  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Naming  of  Exhibits. — The  schedules 

fLo  rule 


that  all  exhibits,  so  far  as  possible,  shall  be 
correctly  named,  but  the  majority,  I  think, 
do  not.  Yet  this  is  an  important  point  if  the 
flower  show  is  to  be  a  true  object  lesson. 
Ev’ery  gardener  knows  what  adiflerence  there 
is  in  varieties  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
and  how  important  it  is  to  grow  the  best. 
The  various  classes  at  the  flower  show’s  are 
collections  of  varieties,  and  many  people 
attend  with  the  idea  of  making  selections, 
but  when  no  names  are  appended  they  must 
remain  in  ignorance,  unless  they  happen  to 
catch  an  exhibitor  near  the  table  and  he  is 
willing  to  oblige.  The  long  lines  of  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  and  the  rest  appear  all 
alike  to  the  ordinary  visitor  when  they  are 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  8.t 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E  C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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nameless,  and  he  takes  a  general  survey  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  instead  of  making  a  closer  examination,  which  in  all 
probability  he  would  if  there  was  a  ticket  on  each  dish  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  variety.  The  rule  would  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  exhibitors,  too,  as  it  would  induce  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  question  of  nomenclature. 

Judges’  Responsibilities. — It  may  appear  hard  to  sug¬ 
gest  more  work  for  the  judges,  who,  as  a  rule,  carry  but  their 
duties  thoroughly  and  conscientiously ;  but  if  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  show,  they  will  not  complain.  The  present 
system  of  simply  placing  the  prize  cards  on  the  exhibits  is 
often  unsatisfactory.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  two 
collections  of  vegetables  of  almost  equal  merit.  The  judges 
may  have  excellent  reasons  for  giving  one  the  preference, 
but  the  exhibitor  does  not  know  them,  and  if  placed  second 
he  is  apt  to  think  himself  badly  treated.  To  avoid  this  I 
would  have  a  published  standard  of  points,  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  place  a  ticket 
on  each  dish,  showing  the  number  of  points  given. 
The  addition  of  numbers  would  settle  the  question 
of  superiority.  The  doubtful  exhibitor  and  the  in¬ 
terested  visitor  would  be  able  to  make  comparisons  of  the 
points,  and  the  former,  by  observing  where  he  lost  marks, 
would  be  given  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  the 
future.  By  adopting  this  rule  there  would  be  no  need  to 
waylay  the  judge  when  he  is  hurrying  off  to  catch  his  train 
in  order  to  ascertain  why  he  had  given  a  certain  decision, 
because  the  figures  would  fix  the  responsibility.  The  point 
system,  with  certain  modifications,  might  be  carried  right 
through  the  show,  and  include  single  dishes  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  as  well  as  flowers. 

The  Decorative  Side.— There  is  a  sad  want  of  taste  in 
the  way  flowers  are  exhibited  at  rural  shows,  and  in  many 
cases  the  wording  of  the  schedule  is  largely  to  blame.  Last 
summer  my  attention  was  called  to  a  class  for  a  dozen  kinds 
of  garden  flowers.  For  the  most  part  they  were  crowded 
together  on  ugly  boards,  but  one  exhibitor  displaved  his 
flowers  in  slender  glasses,  and  arranged  them  with  light 
greenery.  For  his  pains  he  was  disqualified,  because  the 
schedule  said  flowers  only,  not  a  word  about  foliage.  Could 
more  absurd  1  Here  was  the  rieht  aim,  viz., 
the  displaying  of  flowers  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  manner, 
simply  defeated  by  the  wording  of  the  schedule.  This  is 
not  a  solitaiy  instance.  Too  often  there  is  no  encouragement 
pven  for  the  exhibitor  to  display  any  decorative  skill,  and 
he  tries  his  best  to  cram  as  many  flowers  as  possible  into  the 
receptacle  he  uses.  Why  should  not  suitable  greenery  be 
used  when  exhibiting  collections  of  flowers  ?  It  takes 
nothing  from  the  quality  or  appearance  of  the  latter,  and,  in 
order  to  encourage  exhibitors  to  exercise  taste,  the  artistic 
arrangement  should  have  something  to  do  with  deciding 
the  competition. 

What  an  ugly  thing  the  orthodox  show  board  is  for  dis- 
piaying  flov  ers  on,  and  yet  how  tenaciously  the  exhibitor 
sticks  to  it!  I  have  thought  sometimes  that  a  fire  would  be 
somethmg  ot  a  blessing  amongst  the  articles.  Of  course, 
me  board  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain  flowers,  such  as 
Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  and  Dahlias  ;  but  even  with  these 

W  break  away  from  the  old  order 
ot  things,  as  witness  the  vase  classes  at  the  shows  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  and  Rose  Societies.  What  I 
rtrongly  object  to,  however,  is  to  see  half  a  dozen  Pansies, 
Carnations,  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  or  Asters  dotted  about  on 
the  face  ot  a  board  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  dozen 
huge  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  the  ugliness  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  often  made  greater  by  the  flowers 
appearing  in  paper  collars.  The  exhibitor  may  be  loth  to 
give  up  his  board,  it  is  part  of  his  showing  stock  in  trade  ; 
but  away  with  it,  I  say,  except  in  a  few  insta-nces,  and  let  its 
place  be  taken  by  simple  specimen  glasses.  In  short,  let  all 
societies  encourage  decorative  art,  by  wording  schedules  in 
the  cut  flower  classes  so  that  exhibitors  will  display  their 
blooms  in  a  graceful  and  pleasing  manner. 

The  Childrens’  Wild  Flowers. — Ho  country  flower  show 
would  be  complete  without  a  class  for  bunches  and  baskets 
of  wild  flowers  open  to  children  ;  but  this  class  might  be 
made  far  more  educational.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
youngsters  scour  the  woodlands  and  hedgerows  for  tne 
flowers,  which  they  bundle  together  for  the  show,  perhaps 
without  knowing  even  the  common  names  of  the  majority  of 
them.  I  take  it  that  the  idea  is  to  encourage  the  children 
to  show  an  interest  in  wild  flowers,  and,  in  order  that  they 
may  do  so.  the  example  set  by  one  or  two  societies  should 
be  followed.  In  these  cases  prizes  are  offered  for  collections 


of  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  and  extra  prizes  are  given  to  the- 
children  who  give  the  most  correct  names  to  the  flowers,. 
&c.,  in  their  collections.  A  youngster  will  ferret  about  for 
a  name  if  he  thinks  he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  pains,  and. 
when  the  lesson  is  learnt  in  this  way  it  is  rarely  forgotten.. 
For  older  children  a  class  might  be  provided  with  prizes  for 
the  botanical  as  well  as  the  common  names  of  the  flowers, 
shown.  By  following  this  plan,  donors  of  special  prizes- 
and  show  committees  might  do  something  to  advance  the 
kind  of  rural  education  that  has  been  so  sadly  neglected  in 
the  past. 

These  are  a  few*  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would 
add  to  the  interest  of  rural  flower  shows.  I  know  of  no. 
reason  why  these  worthy  institutions  should  go  on  year  after 
year  on  the  old  lines  and  without  change,  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  might  lead  to  some  useful  improve¬ 
ments  being  adopted.— G.  H.  H. 


Irish  Gardeners:  An  Address. 


The  following  address  w’as  delivered  early  in  the  present  year 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  before  the 
Irish  Gardeners’  Association  and  Benevolent  Society  :  — • 

John  Claudius  Loudon  says,  in  his  masterly  “  Encyolopsedia  of 
Gardening,”  that  “  gardening  has  been  the  inclination  of  kings- 
and  the  choice  of  philosophers,”  and  this  is  true^ — from  Solomon 
to  Edward  VII.  and  Moses  to  Bacon.  From  Bacon,  to  still 
more  modem  times,  the  philosophers,  or  “scientists,”  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  them,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Darwin,  have 
been  fond  of  gardens  and  of  flowers.  In  speaking  to  you  firstly 
of  employers,  I  may  say  that,  like  other  o'wners  of  capital  and 
employers  of  labour,  they  consist  of  “  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men.”  The  bulk  of  employers  may  be  roughly  divided  into- 
those  that  know  something  of  trees,  plants,  and  garden  methods  ; 
and  those  who  know  little,  and  often  care  less !  As  a  broad  rule, 
the  first  class — those  who*  know  something^  of  garden  craft  and  of 
its  expenses — make  the  best  employers.  They  may  in  some  cases 
be  very  exacting,  but  they  know  that  accidents,  or  unforeseen 
failures  must  happen  now  and  then,  and  they  also*  know  that 
means  and  appliances  must  be  provided,  and  that  the  life  of  an- 
industrious  and  conscientious  gardener  is  no  easy  one.  A 
gardener’s  life  is  not  all  cakes  and  ale,  even  where  ample  means, 
and  labour  power  are  provided. 

Every  gardener  naturally'  wants  what  is  called  “a  good 
situation,”  by  which  a  good  master  or  mistress  is  meant,  as  well 
as  a  good  house  for  himself,  in  addition  to  the  good  and  w'ell- 
stocked  garden  of  his  employer.  Now  let  us  ask  what  is  a  good 
master  ?  The  employers  who  give  the  highest  salaries  or  money 
wages- are  not  always  the  best  masters  to  serve.  There  are  places 
where  the  nominal  Avages  given  seem  very  small,  but  v/here  other 
advantages  are  afforded  that  really  make  the  situation  a  most 
desirable  one.  The  gardeneFs  house  may  be  commodious  and 
healthy,  and  so  situated  and  surrounded  that  poultry,  or  even  a 
pig  may  be  kept.  Then  a  good  plot  of  land  may  sometimes  be 
given  for  Potatoes,  &c.,  and  in  other  cases  in  addition  to  these- 
benefits,  there  may  be  allorved  grass  for  a  cow. 

Of  course  such  places  are  only  found  in  country  districts,  and 
rarely  very  near  to  towns,  so  that  against  them  may  often  be  set 
some  difficulty  in  marketing,  or  in  sending  children  to  school. 
Still  with  all,  I  think,  tfie  gardener  in  the  country  is,  broadly 
speaking,  better  off  than  the  gardener  in,  or  very  near  to  the- 
toAvn,  who  has  rent  and  taxes  to  pay. 

The  toAvn  gardener  sometimes  earns  more,  his  nominal  wages 
are  higher,  but  he  has  to  live  in  ci'amped  and  unhealthy  surround¬ 
ings,  vegetables  and  milk  are  scarce,  and  it  generally  happens  that 
though  he  earns  more,  he  spends  more,  and  that  is  the  real  crux 
of  the  comparison.  It  is  not  so  much  what  a  gardener  receives- 
in  money  wages  as  w'hat  he  is  able  to  save  over  and  above  all  his 
reasonable  requirements,  that  makes  the  pecuniary  difference 
betAveen  a  good  place  and  a  bad  one.  Of  course  all  gardeners  of 
experience  knoAv  these  things  Avell,  but  I  allude  to  them  to-night 
for  the  sake  of  those  young  students  and  journeymen,  Avhom  all' 
of  us  feel  proud  and  glad  to  see  amongst  us  at  these  meetings. 

As  I  have  said,  the  ideal  employer  often — if  not  always — is  a 
gentleman  or  lady  aaFo  knoAvs  sometliing  of  practical  gardening 
themselves.  But,  alas  1  there  are  employers  Avho  don’t  know, 
and  sometimes  don’t  care  very  much  either,  for  gardeners  or- 
gardens.  They  keep  up  gardens  as  they  or  others  do  yachts, 
horses,  or  houseboats,  because  it  seems  -the  proper  tiling  to  do. 
Amongst  this  class  are  some  who  “  don’t  in  the  least  know  what 
they  really  do  AA-ant,  but  are  nevertheless  determined  to  have  it.”' 
They  are  uncertain  themselves,  and  so  fret  and  AAmrry  their- 
gardeners  in  many  Avays.  If  they  visit  other  people’s  gardens- 
and  see  in  one  fine  Grajies,  in  another  good  Peaches  or  Avail  fruit, 
in  another  Avell-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  or  Eucharis  Lilies,  oir 
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♦Cyclamen,  they  return  home  and  give  the  gardener  a  lively  time  ! 
“Why  can’t  ve  have  these  in  our  garden .P”  is  the  usual  ques¬ 
tion,  quite  regardless  of  time,  place,  and  means,  all  important 
■factors  in  their  production. 

Now,  even  a  small  garden  may  have  some  one  or  two  crops,  or 
^features  of  extra  merit,  but  no  one  garden  that  I  know  of — 
however  large  and  well  supported  by  means  and  money — can 
.have  everything. 

The  gardeners  of  noblemen  and  others  who  possess  several 
..gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  know  well  enough  that 
one  garden  will  produce  some  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables,  or  flowers 
better  than  another,  and  that  everything  depends  as  much,  even 
-if  not  more,  on  soil,  climate,  aspect,  shelter,  or  elevation,  as  it 
does  upon  methods  of  cultivation.  Apart,  however,  from  em- 
.ployers  who  either  know,  or  don’t  know,  there  is  often  a  plurality 
of  employers  to  be  dealt  with,  each  having  a  different  opinion. 
W  e  are  told  by  the  poet  that  “  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,” 
but  that  does  not  always  apply  to  the  employer,  his  lady  wife  or 
■daughters,  or  the  steward,  or  ageirt,  or  even  to  her  ungracious 
majesty — the  cook !  It  is  written  that  “  in  a  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  wisdom,”  but  the  gardener  does  not  often 
find  it  so,  and  is  more  inclined  to  endorse  another  proverb,  which 
says  that  “  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.”  Really  and  truly,  a 
gardener  w’ho  gets  amongst  people  at  cross  purposes  requires  a 
good  deal  of  balance  and  backbone,  and  a  good  temper  to  boot,  in 
order  to  keep  things  going  peaceably.  Some  gardeners  I  know  do 
their  duty,  under  irritating  difficulties  of  this  kind,  so  well  that 
Alley  are  really  worthy  of  promotion  into  the  diplomatic  service  of 
their  country.  The  fact  is  that  many  gardeners  show  quite  as 
much  tact  and  ability  in  managing  discordant  people  as  they  do  in 
Abe  culture  of  good  fruits  and  flowers.  I  am  a  great  admirer  and 
sympathiser  with  the  present  and  the  future  lady  gardeners,  but 
I  pity  them,  when  I  look  round  and  see  what  multifarious  duties 
many  “mere  man”  gardeners  have  to  perform.  Managing  a 
.-garden  and  the  things  it  contains  is  often  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
the  so-called  gardener  has  to  do.  He  is  often  a  bailiff,  and  sees  to 
Abe  home  farm  and  the  cattle,  or  at  times  acts  as  forester,  and 
looks  after  the  wmods  and  the  game,  or  halfe  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
river  and  deter  poachers  from  lifting  the  salmon.  He  must  be  a 
cattle  doctor,  and  an  engineer  at  times,  levelling,  draining, 
Aaking  out  quantities  and  calculating  the  cost  of  work.  I  know 
at  least  two  most  able  gardeners  near  Dublin,  who  not  onl.v 
manage  good  gardens  and  the  home  farmSj  but  also'  run  the 
electric  light  plant,  and  very  often  adding  with  their  own  hands 
Alie  necessary  connections  and  minor  repairs. 

So  you  see,  the  lady  gardener  will  have  to  learn  and  do  a  good 
■deal  more  than  mere  garden  craft,  or  work  “  amongst  the  nowers,” 
if  she  is  to  succeed ;  for  a  gardener’s  work  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  he  has  to  manage  men  and  women,  and  cattle  or  horses,  and 
macliinery,  and  many  other  things  of  importance,  as  well  as  the 
.garden  alone.  A  gardener  has  tO'  learn  many  things,  but  of  all 
things  he  should  know  something  of  logic,  or  the  science  of  clear 
and  accui’ate  thought.  I  especially  recommend  to  the  rising  race 
of  young  gardeners  the  study  of  Professor  Jevons’  “Primer  of 
Logic,”  and  his  companion  volume  on  “Political  Economy,”  both 
jmblished  at  a  shilling  each,  and  really  invaluable  to  a  young  man. 
To  these  may  be  added  Mr.  John  Wright’s  companion  volume, 
“  A  Primer  of  Horticulture,”  which  deals  with  the  first  principles 
of  gardening  in  a  clear  and  efficient  manner.  Every  gardener 
■should  also  learn  to  draw  anything  to  scale,  and  to  make  a  sketch 
of  things  he  really  wishes  to  remember.  To-  be  able  to  show 
things  by  means  of  a  rough  sketch,  or  by  a  working  drawn  to 
measurement,  is  often  a  great  gain. 

Then  again,  every  gardener  should  have  some  little  speciality 
of  his  own  amongst  plants— something  different  and  distinct  from 
Ahat  in  other  gardens.  He  should  take  up  some  plant,  or  group 
of  plants,  something  preferably  not  attempted  before,  and  try  to 
improve  it  either  for  food  or  for  that  delightful  mental  food  we 
■call  beauty.  He  should  select,  cross-fertilise,  or  hybridise  it  and 
so  do  his  best  to  improve  it  in  every  possible  way.  Look  whac. 
Burpee  and  Eokford  have  done  for  the  Sweet  Pea,  or  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  and  others  for  the  Narcissus,  and  the  Laxton’s,  father  and 
sons,  for  the  culinary  Pea  and  for  the  Strawberry  ;  or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  at  what  Mr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Anne’s,  Clontarf  (seat 
of  Lord  Ardilaun),  has  done  for  the  Chinese'  Primrose,  the 
.Japanese  Anemone,  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  or  the  Carnation. 
Only  want  anything  and  work  for  it,  and  in  the  end  you’re  sure 
to  gain  your  heart’s  desire.  ' 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  clever  old  gardener  and  florist,  who, 
when  asked  as  to  how  he  grew  his  splendid  productions,  used  to 
say  ;  “  Well !  you  see  in  gardening  it’s  like  this,  everytliing  we  does 
depends  upon  something  else,  and  we  acts  according.”  And  that 
is  perfectly  true.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.  for  the  London 
Eniversity,  is  a  devoted  amateur  gardener  and  hybridist,  and 
his  maxim  is,  “  All  knowledge  is  good  in  science  or  gardening  if 
rightly  applied,  but  no  knowledge  is  good  if  wrongly  used.” 
“Knowledge  is  power” — knowledge  is  a  pleasure,  and  it  may  be 
profitable  as  well  if  rightly  applied  in  all  our  horticultural 
operations. 

To  young  gardeners  I  would  especially  say.  Don’t  let  long 
■words  baffle  you;  this  is  an  age  when  old  things  are  often  sup¬ 


posed  to  be  dignified  by  new  names.  Science  is  nothing  more  than 
accurate  knowledge,  no  matter  how  acquired.  Biology  is  merely 
the  truth  about  the  life  of  plants  and  animals  and  their  action 
and  reaction  upon  each  other,  and  even  the  great  catchword  of 
our  day.  Evolution,  is  nothing  more  than  the  way  in  which 
things  living  adapt  or  modify  themselves  so  as  to-  take  advantage 
of  things  of  the  past  and  fit  themselves  for  their  present  sur¬ 
roundings  or  environments.  We  are  all  alike  to-day  in  striving 
for  accurate  knowledge  or  the  simple  truth  about  things  living 
or  dead.  In  gardening  as  in  farming,  science  has  become  like  a 
dynamo — the  motive  power.  No  gardener  nowadays  can  afford 
to  proceed  on  the  old  rule  of  thumb  or  stereotyped  methods.  He 
need  not  be  a  scientist  himself,  but  he  must  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the  researches  of  tl  e 
botanist,  the  chemist,  the  meteorologist,  the  entomologist,  and 
others  whose  inquiries  have  a  direct,  bearing  on  the  processes  and 
diseases  of  plant  life.  The  successful  gardener,  like  the  success¬ 
ful  doctor,  is  he  who  is  best  able  to  apply  to  his  own  business  the 
discoveries  that  are  being  made  by  the  great  army  of  accurate 
obseiwers  who  are  labouring  on  his  behalf. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  I  have  shown  that  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  isolation,  or  a  place  in  the  country,  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  gardener,  but  he  gains  by  isolation  in  other  ways — more 
especially  is  he  free  from  the  constant  dropping  in  of  visitors 
— often  absolute  strangers — who  want  to  cross-question  him  as 
to  some  of  his  products  of  wliich  they  have  read  “  in  the  papers.’” 
Sometimes  they  ask  the  name  of  a  plant  they  saw  at  so-and-so’s, 
which  “  grows  2ft  in  height,  with  green  leaves,  and  bears  bright 
red  flowers.”  It  is  astonishing  how  anxious  are  the  laity  amongst 
gardeners — the  amateurs — “  they  want  to  know  you  know,”  and 
seem  to  think  that  eveiy  professional  gardener  must  possess  some 
secret,  like  the  “wishing  lamp”  or  the  “magic  carpet”  of  the 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  with  which  they  could  work  wonders  in  their 
gardens  if  it  were  only  lent  to  them.  But  to  successful  gardening 
there  is  no  royal  road,  and  the  onlj^  secrets  are  close  observation 
and  practical  experience.  I  don’t  believe  in  chance  or  what  is 
called  “  good  luck ;  ”  there  is  a  reason  for  all  things,  even  though 
it  may  be  unknown  or  invisible  to  us  at  the  time.  And  yet  there 
seems  to  be  better  fortune  for  some  gardeners  than  for  others. 
Some  gardeners  spend  a  large  part  of  their  lifetime  “  out  of 
place,”  while  others  are  rarely  or  never  out  of  a  .situation.  I 
often  pity  our  good  friends,  the  nurserymen,  who  play  a  game 
like  chess  with  human  pawns.  I  mean  those  Avho  keep  a,  register 
of  good  gardeners,  and  do  their  best  to  get  a  good  square  peg 
into  a  good  .square  hole.  Now  and  then,  by  seeming  chance,  a 
“round”  peg  gets  into  a  “square”  hole,  or  vice  versa,  but  all 
of  us  must  admire,  and  feel  grateful  to  those  kind  people  who  do 
their  best  to  supply  good  places  to  good  men.  But  do  what  they 
may,  there  are  still  places  vacant,  and  still  gardeners  out  of 
place,  and  I  would  suggest  to-night  that  a  registry  for  duly 
accredited  gardeners  should  be  kept  and  worked  by  this  associa¬ 
tion,  for  all  men  who  are  Avell  recommended,  but  especially,  of 
course,  for  our  own  members. 

One  of  the  greatest  modern  problems  is  the  cheap  and  rapid 
di.stribution  of  things,  including  both  skilled  labour,  and  garden 
or  other  products- — there  is  ample  produce,  but  we  must  be  con¬ 
tinually  raising  our  cjuality  standards,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
prove  our  means  of  cheap  and  rairid  communication.  The 
organisation  and  registration  of  labour  is  especially  neces.sary  for 
gardeners,  since  so  many  of  them  are  isolated  that  combination  is 
not  easy.  I  do  not  propose  anything  like  a  trade’s  union,  but 
merely  a  central  combination  and  a  system  of  co-operation  for 
their  mutual  good.  It  would  well  repay  the  gardeners  of  Ireland 
to  combine>  and  join  this  association,  and  to  subscribe  sufficient 
to  pay  a  registration  secretary,  who  would  devote  his  time  e,n;l 
ability  to  look  after  their  best  interests  in  every  possible  way. 
But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  gardener  has  really  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  believe,  with  Ruskin  and  Kropotkin,  that 
you  can’t  make  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  things  in  a  smoky 
town — and  to  the  gardener  this  must  always  be  impossible.  Every 
good  gardener  takes  a  great  and  just  pride  in  his  work,  and  in 
most  cases  he  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  his  rvork  is  carried  on 
in  pleasant  places,  and  amid  healthy  and  beautiful  surrouridiugs. 
His  work  is  his  very  own,  and  he  is  right  to  feel  proud  of  it. 

In  the  making  of  many  things,  the  “  division  of  labour”  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Aclam  Smith,  robs  the  workman  of  any  consolation  or 
proper  pride  in  Iris  work.  He  is  not  an  individual,  but  merely 
part  of  a  system,  or  of  a  machine.  He  may  be  paid  good  wages 
for  making  the  tenth  paiA  of  a  needle,  the  fifteenth  part  .f  a 
bicycle,  a  watch,  or  a  sewing  machine,  but  some  large  firm  gets 
“  most  ”  of  tlie  profit  and  “  all  ”  the  credit  of  having  made  a 
good  thing.  This  is  modem  industrial  slavery,  from  which  ihe 
gardener  is  for  the  most  part  free.  Now  that  we  have  an 
Agricultural  and  Teclmical  Department  here  in  Ireland,  I  hope 
that  amongst  other  things  it  will  do  much  to  avoid  too  much 
centralisation  of  industries  in  towns,  and  revive  local  and  village 
industries,  and  that  the  old  time  emulation  in  good  work  will  be 
re-establishecl,  on  or  in  connection  with  the  land  in  this  country. 
The  revival  of  village  industries  and  the  cheapening  of  railway 
and  other  transit  charges  for  raw  materials  and  finished  products, 
■  ht,  I  belieye,  not  only  relieve  the  congestion  of  half  our  totallv 
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unemployed  labourers  in  our  towns,  but  it  would  restrict  tLe 
exodus  from  this  beautiful  and  fertile  land  of  the  best  and 
strongest  of  our  population,  rvho  at  lu'esent  become  do\\  n-liearted, 
and  leave  us  in  desperation  for  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
for  other  and  often  far  less  hospitable  and  kindly  shores. 


Peas— A  Larger  Supply  Wanted. 

Gardeners  in  private  establishments  are  generally  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  up  a  regular  supply  of 
Peas  throughout  the  season,  because  they  know  that  few 
vegetables  are  so  highly  esteemed,  and  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  soon  becomes  a  matter  for  inquire.  For  this  reason 
sowings  are  usually  made  each  month  from  Febimary  to 
June,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  often  that  the 
supoply  fails  until  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  Matters 
are,  however,  considerablv  different  in  regaru  to  the  supplies 
obtained  in  the  market.  The  Pea  seems  to  be  one  of  the  few 
vegetables  which  the  market  grower  does  not  seem  to  “run 
for  quite  all  it  is  worth.”  Early  varieties  are  extensively 
planted,  and  those  who  are  the  first  in  the  market  with  their 
produce  obtain  remunerative  prices.  Then  comes  the 
“  glut,”  and  with  it  the  inevitable  fall  in  prices.  After  a 
time  the  supply  rapidly  diminishes,  and  by  the  end  of  July 
and  throughout  August  reallj^  good  Peas  are  frequentlj^  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce,  and  realise  excellent  prices.  Such  weak 
links  in  the  chain  of  supply  are  often  noted  at  the  time  in 
the  Press  ;  the  matter  is  then  forgotten,  and  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  prevails  again  the  following  yeai’.  My  object  in 
penning  this  note  now  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  matter 
at  a  time  when  cultivators  may  profit  from  the  lessons  learned 
in  past  seasons,  and  turn  them  to  profitable  account,  as  there 
is  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  good  Peas  durinv  August 
and  September,  and  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  providing  a  supply^ 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  midseason  crops  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  is  that  Peas  suffer  more  uuan  most 
'crops  during  periods  of  drought  ;  but  then  such  weather 
affects  all  vegetation  to  some  extent,  and  methods  of  high 
culture  are  the  best  means  of  combating  such  unfavourable 
conditions.  For  the  above  reasons  deep  soils  should  be 
selected,  which  have  been  abundantly  manured  for  the  pre- 
\dous  crop  ;  then,  with  deep  digging  or  ploughir-  and  a 
surface  dressing  of  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  6cwt  per 
acre,  the  soil  would  be  enriched  in  a  suitable  wa-'^  for  this 
leguminous  crop.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  April  is  a 
capital  time  to  make  an  extensive  sowing,  and  another  sow¬ 
ing  might  be  made  a  fortnight  later.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  push  through  the  soil,  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  at  the  rate  of  2cwt  per  acre  would  nrove  of  immense 
benefit  in  promoting  quick  growth  by  causinv  the  roots  to 
move  rapidly,  and  produce  nodules,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  would  be  turned  to  good  account  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  plants.  By  having  strong,  vigorous  plants  to  begin 
with,  periods  of  drought  will  not  easily  affect  the  crop  if 
surface  cultivation  receives  proper  attention.  This  consists 
of  frequently  hoeing  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
and  the  majority  of  cultivators  know  how*  valuable  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  during  hot  weather.  The  dw'arf  growing  kinds  of 
Peas,  suitable  for  field  culture,  are  necessarily  sown  in  rows, 
somewhat  close  togethc*;*,  and  by  the  time  the  pods  begin  to 
form  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  kept  cool  by  the  haulms,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  previous  work  of  hoeing  and  sowing 
in  deep  rich  soil,  complete  a  chain  of  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  the  cultivator  may  successfully  fight 
drought. 

The  following  are  excellent  varieties  for  the  above  pur- 
pose.  Pride  of  the  Market,  2ft  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  SU  • 
Sharpe  s  Queen,  2ift  ;  Fertility,  2ift ;  Sutton’s  Satisfaction. 
3tt  •  and  Harrison’s  Glory,  2ift.  All  are  good  growers  and 
fine  croppers.  In  many  districts  some  special  varieth  has  a 
great  local  repute.  In  such  instances  it  is  unwise  to  dis- 
^  kind,  as  soils  have  a  great  influence  on 

!.  but  all  cultivators  should  make  a  practice 
of  testing,  on  a  limited  scale,  a  few  fresh  ones  each  year,  as  it 
IS  only  by  growing  them  side  by  side  with  their  favourites 
that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  newer  introductions  can  satis¬ 
factorily  be  tested  in  regard  to  their  own  locality,  and  the 
man  who  is  striving  to  get  the  best  possible  returiiAor  labour 
and  capital  cannot  afford  to  lose  an-"-  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  variety  grown,  or  the  method  of  culture  adopted.— H.  D. 


Angraecum  sesqulpedale. 

Tlie  tliick,  waxy  flowers  of  this  Madagascar  Orchid,  their  ivory 
whiteness  and  their  extraordinaiw  form,  are  at  all  times  wonderful 
to  view  and  charmingly  beautiful.  The  Angriecuins  are  all  epipnytal 
in  habit ;  in  fact,  the  generic  name  is  deduced  from  angurek,  a 
Malayan  name  for  air  plants.  The  specific  name,  sesquipedale,. 
means  a  “  foot  and  a  half,”  and  refers  to  the  long,  tubular  spur 
down  which  a  certain  species  of  moth  is  alone  said  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  its  proboscis  in  search  of  nectar.  The  fertilisation  of 
this  Orchid  was  a  matter  that  interested  Mr.  Darwin  greatly,  and 
he  is  .said,  even  though  he  had  never  seen  it,  to  have  declared 
that  a  moth  must  exist  with  powers  to  penetrate  the  extremely 
long  spur.  The  plant  is  grown  in  every  garden,  though  not  at 
all  times  with  equal  success  to  that  which  our  illu.stration  points. 
This  specimen  is  a  most  creditable  one,  and  the  possessor  ivould 
do  a  service  to  our  readers  were  he  to  detail  the  particulars  of  his- 
succe.s.sful  treatment. 

Orchids  at  Kew.  , 

Seldom  have  the  Orchid  houses  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
been  brigliter  than  they  are  now.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  is  Moorea  irrorata  with  two  moderate  spikes,  and  close  by 
in  the  same  house  is  Eulophila  Elizabethse  with  three  or  four 
racemes  ju.st  about  to  open.  A  number  of  Cyrtqpodiums,  with 
their  tall  and  branching  inflorescences  are  at  their  best,  and  in 
hanging  jians  there  are  some  showy  Broughtonias  (B.  sanguinea), 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  C.  guttata  Prinzi,  C.  citrina,  anxl  others 
also  assist  the  effect,  as  do  the  Dendrobiunis  primulinum,  Pierardi, 
oculatum  fimbriatum,  Wardianum,  nobile,  aggregatuin,  &c.,  and 
the  tall  flowering  Epidendrums  contrast  with  the  arched  racemes 
of  the  Cymbidiums.  A  specimen  Oncidium  altissiinum  is 
bearing  upward  of  a  thousand  flowers,  while  in  the  cool  house  the 
Odontoglos.sums  and  Masdevallias  complete  a  very  creditable 
show.  On  Sunday  last  there  was  a  rumour  afloat  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  had  intended  to  vi.sit-the  Kew 
Orchids.  ' 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

An  interesting  section  of  Orchids  are  Catasetums,  MormodeSr 
and  similar  genera.  They  are  often  grown  in  a  rather  perfunctory 
manner,  not  thrown  away,  but  just  left  on  sufferance;  but  they 
are  worthy  of  better  things  than  this.  Just  now  they  will  be 
starting  to  grow,  and  they  must  be  encouraged  by  giving  them 
a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  with  almost  full  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Later  on,  when  the  leaf  is  forming,  a  slight 
shade  will  be  needed,  but  after  the  bulbs  ai;e  finished  this  will 
have  to  be  removed  entirely  and  the  plants  placed  in  the  full  'sun 
to  consolidate  the  growth,  for  without  this  thorough  ripening,  as 
it  is  termed,  no  flowers  will  be  produced. 

In  all  probability,  some  at  least  of  the  plants  will  need 
repotting,  and  this  is  the  time  to  do  the  wmrk.  The  plants  are 
very  little  dependant  in  most  cases  upon  the  last  season’s  roots,, 
the  stored  nutriment  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  forming  their  mainstay, 
con.sequently  no  harm  will  be  done  by  shaking  them  quite  free- 
of  the  old  compo.st  and  removing  all  dead  or  decaying  roots. 
Examine  the  bases  of  the  bulb.s  for  any  trace  of  decay  or  insect 
mischief  and  remove  it,  wash  the  plants  thoroughly  in  tepid 
water  if  they  need  it,  and  dry  them  preparatory  to  repotting. 

Keep  the  habits  of  the  plant  in  mind  wiien  providing  their 
root  run.  A  close,  heavy  mass  of  compost  is  most  undesirable, 
the  best  rooting  arrangement  being  a  small  shallow’  pan  or 
basket,  where  the  roots  will  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
quick  atmosphere  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Some  of  the  stouter  growers  prefer  a  little  fibry  loam  mixed  with 
the  peat  and  moss  for  compost ;  but,  whatever  is  used,  great  care 
mu.st  be  taken  to  insure  perfect  a-eration  of  the  whole  by  the 
inclusion  of  lumps  of  crocks,  charcoal,  or  similar  material. 

After  repotting,  water  in  only  very  modei'ate  quantities  will 
be  required,  and  occasional  dewings  overhead  must  take  the  place 
of  root  w’aterings  until  the  latter  are  again  active.  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  growTh  w  ill  be  getting  more  active,  and  the  treatment  will 
need  to  be  more  generou.?.  .  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and  all  the 
popular  kinds  will  all  be  more  or  less  active,  and  whenever  a 
little  attention  is  needed  in  the  nature  of  compost  or  a  shift  to 
more  suitable  quarters  it  must  be  given  at  once,  for  delays  in 
these  matters  are  dangerous,  causing  a  check  that  the  plants  may 
not  get  over  all  the  season. — H.  R.  R. 
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Spring  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Although  cold  and  gloom  may  yet  intervene  to  mar  the  fair 
•promise  of  a  year  of  unusual  brightness  and  abundance,  it  is  veil 
to  note  some  of  the  prevalent  characteristics.  Of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  mention  may  be  made  of  the  profuse  production  of 
the  vei'y  ornamental  long  pale  green  catkins  of  Garrya  elliptica, 
and  also  of  the  charming  yellowed  sprays  of  Jasininum  nudiflonun, 
both  alike  good  in  the  open  as  against  walls,  though  the  latter  is 
the  preferable  position  on  account  of  their  flowering  in  winter. 
The  finest  examples  are  where  the  shoots  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  out  from  the  wall  to 
the  extent  of  .several 
inches,  or  even  two  or 
more  feet,  pruning  being 
deferred  until  after 
flowering.  Lonicera  fra- 
grantissima,  with  its  de¬ 
liciously  sweet  flowers, 
may  be  regarded  as  the 
first-bom  flowering  shrub 
of  the  year,  and  quite 
hardy,  and  suitable  for  the 
shmbhery  border,  it  bear¬ 
ing  c  u  1 1  i  n  g  -  i  n  well . 

Strangely,  the  Laurus- 
tinus  has  not  been  one 
mass  of  peai'ly  flowers,  ’ts 
buds  not  expanding  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  spring 
months.  Chimonanthus 
fragrans,  as  usual,  la- 
dened  the  air  with  fra¬ 
grance,  its  flowers  being 
produce  d  profusely 
a  g  a  in  s  t  a  wall  with 
southern  aspect,  and  in 
the  open  Mezereums,  red 
and  white,  produced  their 
fragrant  flowers  in  the 
usual  profusion. 

Forsythia  viridissima  is 
now  (April  12)  very  full 
of  bloom,  much  more  than 
usual,  even  on  spurred-in 
plants  not  more  than  a 
yard  in  height,  and  the 
charming  surface  cover¬ 
ing  Berberis  Aquifolium 
has  its  abundant  massive 
flower  clusters  fast  open¬ 
ing  intO'  full  beauty. 

Berberis  dulcis  has  its 
graceful  flower  sprays  well 
advanced  for  display, 
while  the  deep  orange- 
coloured  flower  buds  of 
B.  Darwini  cluster  thickly 
upon  its  deep  green  foli- 
aged  graceful  sprays,  and 
has  a  few  with  open 
,  flowers.  It  does  best  on 
a  deep,  rich,  light  soil, 
and  is  seen  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  on  grass.  Tower¬ 
ing  overhead  are  the 
Almonds,  still  gay  with  a 
profusion  of  blossom. 

Level  with  the  eye  is  seen 
Ribes  prsecox  in  full 
beauty,  and  the  deeper- 
hued  R.  sanguineum  are 
charming  in  bud,  and 
partly  developed  racemes. 

At  our  feet  appear  the 
very  beautiful  deep  pink 
cushions  of  Erica  camea, 
and  near  by  the  white  Heath-like  blossoms  of  Androniieda 
floribunda. 

Upward,  spreading  wide,  appear  the  pretty  white  flowers  of 
Pmnus  Pissardi,  soon  to  be  followed  by  its  lovely  deep  reddish 
purple  leafage.  Double-flowering  Sloe,  in  bridal  pearl,  lighten 
up  the  shrubbery,  and  Gorse  in  matchless  golden  sheen  gladden 
the  eye  on  wayside  and  waste,  no  plant  so  glorious  in  garden  as 
Double  Gorse.  Indeed,  all  Nature  seems  to  be  springing  into 
gloiy,  the  rich  purple  opening  buds  of  the  purple-leaved  Berberrv. 
and  the  still  more  royal  purple  of  the  purple-foliaged  Hazel, 
surpassing  in  richness  the  to-come  leafage  of  the  Purple  Beech. 
How  beautiful  are  the  expanding  leaves  of  the  Golden  Privet,  its 
warmth  of  yellow  having  a  particular  glow  in  front  of  red  brick 


walls,  hence  is  a  particular  favourite  in  urban  and  suburban 
gardens,  being  very  tractable,  and  is  as  good  for  division  hedges 
as  the  common  or  even  oval-leaved  green  forms.  Of  course  the 
Golden-leaved  Elder  takes  the  “cake”  as  the  finest  golden 
foliaged  shrub  or  low  tree  in  either  the  “  heaid.  ”  of  towns  or  the 
country-side,  and  it  gives  pi'omise  of  great  beauty. 

The  Maples  are  budding,  and  showing  the  rich  tints  of  their 
leafage.  Mhat  more  beautiful  than  the  variegated  Negundo? 
On  grass  it  is  charming  as  a  bush,  bearing  cutting  to  any  extent, 
and  the  flne.st  leafage  is  produced  on  vigorous  growths,  it  making 
but  a  stniued  subject  as  a  standard,  except  in  good  .soil  and  warm 
situation.  With  the  red  Colchic  Maple,  and  the  other  red  and 

purple  leaved  Maples  the 
variegated  Negundo  is 
unquestionably  the  best 
contrasting,  as  well  as  a 
single  ornamental  object, 
the  most  beautiful  of 
variegated  trees.  The 
twigs  of  the  yellow  and 
red-twigged  Limes  are 
singularly  effective,  as 
the  buds  start  into 
growth,  and  the  silver 
sheen  of  the  Avhite  Lime 
trees’  opening  buds  light 
up  the  reddish  hues  -of 
the  Sycamores.  Lighte.st 
green  is  seen  nowhere  as 
m  the  graceful  Larch,  so 
graceful  and  feathei-y ; 
while  the  Queen  of  the 
Woods,  the  charming  de¬ 
pending  lightness  and 
grace  of  the  Birch,  3s 
delightful.  Silver  is  the 
sheen  of  the  wliite 
Poplar,  delightful  con¬ 
trast  with  the  bronze  if 
the  Canadian  Poplar,  and 
this  with  the  Golden¬ 
leaved  Poplar,  the  green 
of  the  Hawthorn  is 
notable,  anon  to  receive 
its  pearls  of  white  or  of 
ruby  blossoms.  Even  the 
Lilacs  are  bursting  forth, 
showing  grand  clusters  of 
to-be  colour  and  fra¬ 
grance.  Not  least  is  the 
promise  held  forth  of  a 
galaxy  of  golden  chains 
on  the  now  light  or 
white  swelling  buds  of 
Labunium.  Even  the 
buds  of  the  great  Pear  or 
Pyrus  family,  are  swelF 
ing  a  great  promise  f 
blossom ;  the  Prunus 
genus  fast  advancing  to¬ 
wards  blossoming,  indeed 
some  Plums  against  walls 
have  been  in  blossom 
some  time,  and  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  are 
well  clad  in  leafage,  soon 
to  be  hummed  into  fruit 
by  the  bees.  Ti-uly  the 
“time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,”  and  the 
welcome  call  of  the 
cuckoO'  has  been  heard  in 
our  land. — G.  Abbey. 


Angrascum  sesquipedale. 


I  nited  Kingdom  in  Victorian  butter, 
meat,  rabbits,  hares,  poultry ;  also 


Products  from  Victoria. 

A  large  export  trade  is 
being  developed  with  the 
cheese,  grain,  flour,  frozen 
wines,  fruit,  fruit  pulp, 


honey,  tobacco,  &c.  In  view  of  a  still  greater  expansion  ot  is 
export,  business,  it  is  desirable  that  the  British  trader  and  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  furnished  with  some  information  wnceraing 
these  productions  of  Victoria,  and  of  the  concerted  action 
taken  by  the  Government  and  producers  of  it,  so  as  to 
produce  but  that  of  the  highest  quality  and  standard.  Hit  ■ 
aim  in  view,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sinclair,  Superintendent  in  London,  j 
exports  for  the  Victorian  Government,  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
which  briefly  treats  in  turn  of  the  articles  mentioned  abo-ve.  n 
another  issue  we  hope  to  print  extracts  from  the  leaflet  snowing 
the  extent  to  which  the  fruit  industry  has  developed. 
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Hypericum  humifusum. 

In  reply  to  “  H.  R.,  Kent,”  regarding  Hypericum  huinifusum, 
I  may  state  that  I  found  the  plant  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Clent  Hills  a  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  collecting  wild  flowers, 
and  I  have  no  doubt’  it  is  growing  there  still.  The  lulls  are  of  the 
Permian  foihnation.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  wild  flowers  to 
be  found  in  the  district ;  I  have  collected  over  400  varieties,  and 
can  testify  as  to  the  great  interest  and  pleasure  there  is  in  the 
pursuit. — D.  R.  Dixon,  Stourbridge. 


Railway  Rates. 

.  The  editor  did  well  to  call  special  attention  to  the  article  on 
this  important  subject  which  appeared  on  page  178,  as  it  is  of 
great  interest  tO'  the  fruit  grower  and  market  gardener.  The 
arrangement  of  railway  charges  is  one  of  the  mysteries  that  the 
writer  of  the  article  does  not  attempt  to  solve,  and  he  is  wise 
in  his  generation,  as  he  would  only  throw  himself  into  hopeless 
muddle  by  making  an  effort.  But  every  grower  of  produce  knows 
all  about  it,  though  he  may  have  no  means  of  jurisdiction.  The 
fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  in  the  south  may  stand  by 
the  railway  side  and  watch  the  fast  trains  from  the  seaports  rush¬ 
ing  Londonwards  with  Continental  produce,  but  they  must  ivait 
patiently  for  the  evening  goods  train  to  call  later  and  take  their 
wares,  and  they  know  all  the  while  that  they  are  paying  a 
considerably  higher  tariff.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
laxity  of  the  home  grower  is  responsible  for  the  quantity  of 
foreign  produce  that  conies  in,  but  in  face  of  the  facts  given  on 
page  178.  he  certainly  does  not  receive  much  encouragement  to 
get  his  stuff  into  the  market  after  he  has  grown  it. — G. 


The  Bothy. 

Seeing  so  many  writing  on  the  bothy  question,  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  penning  a  few  lines.  The  bedroom  in  the  last 
bothy  I  had  the  honour  to  reside  in  was  built  over  the  Mushroom 
house,  and  anyone  who  knows  what  a  Mushroom  house  is  will 
know  that  the  conditions  were  not  healthy.  That  was  not  all,  as 
the  damp  from  the  beds  had  rotted  the  sldrting  board  round  the 
bedroom,  and  monstrous  slugs,  an  inch  and  a  half  long  came  up 
into  the  bedroom  in  dozens.  In  the  summer,  only  having  a 
cupboard  in  the  bothy  to  keep  our  eatables  in,  we  had  to  keep 
these  all  on  a  table  at  the  top  of  the  bedroom,  and  I  have  gone 
before  now  to  get  the  milk  to  make  something  for  supper  and 
.found — Avell !  I  will  not  shock  your  readers’  sensibilities.  But 
apart  from  this,  it  was  not  the  gardener’s  fault,  as  a  nicer  man 
was  hard  to  find.  He  repeatedly  told  the  gentry  about  it,  and 
they  even  came  and  looked  at  the  bedroom,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  not  been  touched  yet,  and  now,  after  twelve  months  in  two 
or  three  different  lodgings  I  would  willingly  put  up  with  a  bothj^ 
as  good  as  my  last.  There  are  two  of  us  here,  who,  with  the 
head  gardener,  do  a  twenty  minutes’  walk  two  or  three  times  a 
day  to  a  place  where  there  are  twelve  houses,  and  yet  a  bothy 
cannot  be  erected.  Can  anyone  after  that  wonder  at  young  gar¬ 
deners  being  scarce  ?  I  am  afraid  it  won’t  be  altered  till  there 
are  no  good  gardeners  at  all  about — A  Journeyman. 


On  Fruit  Production. 

I  read  the  remarks  under  the  above  heading  on  pages  289  and 
290,  by  '•  Herefordshire  Incumbent,”  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  propose  to  supplement  those  by  no  means  too  opti¬ 
mistic  conclusions  wdth  a  few  of  my  owm  views  on  the  matter. 
Our  cheery  and  reverend  friend  is  all  for  progress,  and  has  been 
.so  for  many  years ;  but  is  still  dissatisfied.  What  w’ould  he  have  ? 
Surely  he  is  well  aware  that  remarkable  strides  have  been  made 
in  this  great  fruit-growdng  industry  during,  say,  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  also  that  there  are  no  signs  w^hatever  of  any  abate¬ 
ment.  Or  does  he,  in  his  patriotic  zeal,  limit  his  horizon  to 
Hereford  ?  He  has  only  to  make  a  short  trip  to-  Evesham  and 
district,  in  which  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire  as  well  as 
Worcestei'shire  must  be  included,  to  see  what  has  been  done  and 
is  .still  going  on  in  the  way  of  planting  fruit  trees.  Probably  ere 
these  notes  are  in  print  visitors  to  a  ridge  just  out  of  Evesham 


and  cottage  a  able  nee. 


will  get  a  magnificent  view  of  country,  almost  as  far  as  objects 
can  be  well  distinguished,  of  fruit  trees,  and  apparently  nothnig 
else,  all  coming  into  bloom,  the  Plums  in  particular  presenting, 
the  appearance  of  a  snow-clad  forest.  This,  it  may  be  urged,  is 
an  exceptional  case,  and  I  do  not  disjiute  the  point,  but  at  the 
same  time  assert  that  planting  has  been  going  on  with  equal 
determination  and  zeal  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country, 
only  not  being  so  concentrated  we  see  and  hear  less  of  it.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  millions  of  trees  prepared  for  sale  by 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Rivers,  Smith,  Pearson,  Horne,  Fletcher,  Lowq 
and  others?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  these  growers,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  less  well-knowm  firms,  annually  clear  out  all 
their  stocks  of  best  varieties,  so  early  in  the  planting  season,  too,, 
that  orders  after  midwinter  have  to  be  refused  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  Apples  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  Devon¬ 
shire  Quarrenden.  How  many  two-year-old  dwarf  trees  of  the- 
former  or  three- j^ear-old  standards  of  the  latter  are  left  on  the- 
hands  of  nurserymen  at  the  present  time?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
so  closely  are  these  and  a  few  other  popular  varieties^  imduding 
Bismarck,  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Stirling  Castle, 
Newton  Wonder,  and  the  like  bought  up,tha.t  intending  planteis- 
have  already  placed  their  orders  for  next  autumn  delivery.  Me- 
want  no  Virginian  planters  among  us,  American  methods  of 
swamping  all  little  men  not  being  good  for  this  country.  All  we- 
ask  for  is  fair  play.  Not  only  are  we  fully  capable  of  producing 
all  the  hardy  fruit  required  for  home  consumption,  but  if  the 
Continental  and  American  markets  were  thrown  open  to  us  as 
freely  as  ours  are  to.  them  we  could  also,  in  many  seasons,  supply 
them  with  iiroduce  superior  to  what  they  endeavour  to  drive  us . 
out  of  our  own  markets  with.  This  may  seem  so  much  tall  talk, 
but  it  is  only  the  truth.  The  British  agri-horticulturist  has  been 
presenting  the  “  other  cheek  ”  quite  long  enough,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  for  a  little  jilain  speaking. 

We  hear  much  about  the  very  bad  methods  of  marketing  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  growers,  the  American  and  Colonial  growers  not 
orring  in  "tliiSi  r&sp'Bct.  It  is  trn©  tlis^t  iniinGnsB  qUciiititiGs  of 
home-grown  fruit  has  been  put  on  the  market  in  a  faulty  way, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  grading  and  good  packing  being 
attempted,  but  these  serious  mistakes  are-  mostly  traceable  to 
agriculturists  pure  and  simple,  who,  it  can  easily  be^proved,  hawe- 
let  the  fruit-growing  industry  practically  slip  out  of  their  hands. 
Our  iiower  race  of  land  cultivators  and  fruit  growers  may  be 
trusted  to  market  their  produce  to  the-  best  adiantage,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  will  also  prove  to  be  sufficiently  energetic  and 
clamorous  to  get  fair  play  from  botli  the  Government  and  rail¬ 
way  companies.  Because  our  Colonial,  Continental,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  rivals  started  grading  and  packing  well,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  rules  they  originally 
laid  down.  It  is  a  pity  those  who  give  tliese  packers  frequent 
gratuitous  advertisements  do  not  more  often  see  some  of  the 
packages  of  imported  fruit  opened.  Wrapping  Apples  in  paper  ■ 
and  packing  (Closely  in  boxes  is  essential  to  good  travelling,  oi 
otherwise  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  done,  unless  it  is  thought  that 
the  undersized  Apple  Scarlet  Nonpareil  and  the  grub-eaten 
Stunner  Pippins  from  Tasmania  are  less  conspicuously  poor  in 
quality  out  of  paper  than,  as  with  us,  packed  in  the  loose.  Take, 
again  the  boxes  of  Pear  William.s’  Bon  Chretien  from  France. 
The  top  layer  of  these  is  nearly  always  much  superior  to  the  under  • 
layer,  and  large  numbers  of  maggoty  fruit  are  frequent^ included. 
The  only  really  good  Apples  from  America  (United  States)  are 
tlie'  Newtown  Pippins.  TIigv  rest  3.v©  poorj  tbongli  sbowy,  mes^ly 
things.  I  repeat  we  can,  and  eventually  will,  more  than  hold  our  • 
own  with  our  at  present  more  favoured  rivals.  “  Herefordshire 
Incumbent  ”  does  well  to  inveigh  against  the  tyrannous 
ruinous  system  under  which  a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  ni  this 
country  is  held,”  and  those  who  would  restore  prosperity  to  < 
country  districts  generally  ought  to  be  equally  outspoken  on  the 
subject. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  though,  he  is  a  little  in  error  as  to  the 
suitability  or  unsuitability  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
hardy  fruit.  Undoubtedly  some  land  is  much  better  than  other  ■ 
classes  of  soil  for  fruit  culture,  and  if  there  could  be  no  variation 
of  treatment,  then  he  would  be  altogether  in  the  right.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  treatment.  I  he  ■ 
typical  English  farmer  has  been  content  to  stick  a  few  or  many 
trees  into  ground  either  long  since  sick  of  fruit  trees,  or  else  into  ■ 
fresh  soil  supposed  to  be  of  the  best  description  for  fruit  culture, 
needing  presumably,  no  .special  preparation,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  very  bad  start  is  made,  a  comparative  failure  resulting.  So 
careless  and  indifferent  have  landlords,  agents,  and  farmers  been 
that  what  should  have  been  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  farm  viz., 
from  five  to  twelve  acres  of  fruit  trees,  has  been  allowed  gradually 
to  deteriorate,  and  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  lowered  con¬ 
siderably  accordingly.  I  blame  the  landlords  and  their  agents 
more  than  the  tenants  for  these  serious  oversights,  as  the  last- 
named  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  improve  other  people  s  pro-  - 
perty  with  the  prospect  of  increased  rent  for  their  pains.  . 

Rosebery  is  wiser  in  his  generation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mentmore  Damson  growing  is  a  most  prominent  industry,  but 
Lord  Rosebery’s  talented  gardener,  Mr.’  Smith,  has  been  niainlv 
instrumental  in  establishing  these  profitable  orchards,  not  hand- 
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ing  tlie  young  trees  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  experienced 
farmers  before  they,  the  trees,  are  almost  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves.  A  pity  it  is  so  few  other  landlords  have  followed 
this  excellent  example. 

Not  only  has  the  education  of  farmers’  sons  been  sadly 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  hardy  fruit  culture,  but  I  think  it 
equally  monstrous  and  surprising  that  this  branch  of  farming  has 
been  systematically  ignored  at  all  our  higher  class  Agricultural 
Colleges.  Agents  galore  are  turned  out  by  these  institutions,  but 
what  do  they  know  about  this  great  industry  of  fruit-growing  ? 
Great  opportunities  have  been  missed.  Will  th.e  authorities  in 
(luestion  ever  wake  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  emerge  from 
the  grooves  and  traditions  handed  down  to  them  by  previous 


\  *' 

Iris  Warleyensis,  a  new  species. 

generations  of  masters?  Luckily,  the  more  practical,  go-ahead 
class  of  men  now  largely  engaged  in  the  fruit  growing  industry 
are  independent  of  landlords  and  their  agents. — W.  Iggulden. 


Iris  Warleyensis. 


This  beautiful  new  species  of  Iris  was  exhibited  before  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  by  Miss 
Willmott  on  March  8  and  March  25,  and  on  the  latter  date  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  plants 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  Hoog,  of  Haarlem.  Iris  Warleyensis  was 
found  in  Bokhara,  Western  Turkestan,  and  belongs  to  the 
Juno  section  of  the  genus.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  smooth, 
shining,  and  of  a  pleasant  bright  green.  The  flowers  are  soft 
azure  blue,  the  recurving  sepals  tipped  with  purple,  but  the 
standards  are  depressed  and,  inconspicuous.  Our  illustration  is 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  George  Shayler. 


The  Phyllocacti. 


Possibly  the  Phyllocacti  are  the  showiest  of  those  singular 
succulent  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cactacese, 
indigenous  to  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Flowering  as  they  do  in  spring, 
the  blossoms  comprising  colours  ranging  from  white  to  scarlet, 
these  grotesque  yilants  are  invaluable.  The  interest  taken  in  these 
plants  has  decreased  during  recent  yeai's.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  too  easy  to  grow ;  the  tendency  nowadays  is 
to  discard  plants  wliich  any  amateur  can  grow,  and  cultivate 
simply  those  that  require  above  the  average  attention.  As  to 
the  merits  qr  drawbacks  of  this  system  I  do  not  propo.S6  to  dwell 
in  this  article,  my  aim  being  rather  tO'  increase  the  interest 
taken  in  these  lusus  naturae. 

When  the  native  habitat  of  a  plant  is  fully  considered,  there 
need  be  no-  apprehension  as  to*  the  treatment  they  require  when 
grown  artificially.  Let  us  apply  this  theoi'y  to  the  growth  of  the 
Phyllocactus.  Being  indigenous  to  tropical,  drj^  climates^ — 
Brazil  and  Mexico — obviously  the  position  they  require  is  that 
of  a  dry  stove_,  and  to  this  latter  circumstano«  i*ay  be  attributed 
the  decrease  in  their  cultivation,  for  the  plant  stove  nowadays 
requires  much  more  atmospheric  moisture  riian  stove  plants  had 
formerly,  when  the  atmosphere  was  of  a  di-y,  parching  nature, 
extremely  conducive  to  the  production  of  red  spider  and  kindrea 
pests. 

Propagation  and  General  Culture. 

As  regards  propagation,  they  are  best  struck  in  spring  before 
growth  conunences,  from  cuttings  of  the  mature  shoots — 5in  to 
din  long.  Fill  3in  and  4in  pots  with  a  compost  of  a  very 
porous  nature,  consisting  of  good  loam,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
crushed  brick  rubble  and  sand  mixed,  and  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly,  placing  them  in  a  teinpei'ature  of  GOdeg.  They  require 
no  more  water  than  is  requisite  in  keeping  the  soil  just  moist. 
Neither  is  it  a  good  plan  to  place  them  under  bellglasses,  as  it 
induces  rotting.  A  mild  hotbed  suits  their  requirements  best 
until  they  are  rooted.  "When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
remove  the  plants  to  those  of  a  larger  size.  Provided  they  are 
struck  in  a  3in  pot.  Sin  pots  will  be  ample.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  overpotting  must  be  studiously  avoided.  The  same 
compost  may  be  used  as  previously,  care  being  taken  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage.  They  should  be  grown  through  the  summer  in 
a  moderate  heat.  An  unlimited  supply  of  sun  heat  may  be 
allow'ed,  together  with  abundance  of  air,  but  no  artificial  shade. 
The  supply  of  w'ater  may  be  increased  in  proiDortion  to  the  root 
action,  but  at  no  time  in  their  histoi'y  shouia  an  over-abundance 
of  water  be  provided,  preference  being  given  to  dryness  than 
otherwise.  Should  the  plants,  after  they  have  started  into 
growth,  not  show  a  disposition  to  form  side  shoots,  the  point  of 
the  leader  must  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  induce  them  to  break 
back. 

During  winter  keep  them  cooler,  in  a  temperature  of  45deg  to 
50deg,  and  decrease  the  water  supply.  About  the  latter  end  of 
February  place  the  plants  in  the  stove  to  start,  and  when  growth 
has  fairly  commenced,  provided  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
they  may  be  shifted  into  those  of  a  larger  size,  using  the  soil 
previously  recommended.  All  through  the  summer  allow  the 
plants  to  have  the  full  power  of  the  sun,  either  indoors  or  outside 
in  a  southern  aspect,  moving  them  indoors  once  more  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  placing  them  in  a  cool  house,  and  wintering  as  pre¬ 
viously.  Start  the  plants  early  in  spring,  in  order  to  allow  them 
ample  time  to  make  their  growth  before  they  are  placed  outside, 
and  also  to  ensure  their  being  perfectly  ripened  before  the  sun’s 
power  w’anes.  It  is  not  often  that  the  plants  flower  before  they 
grow  to  a  considerable  size,  although  a  few  blossoms  may  be  had 
from  young  well  ripened  growths.  But  the  cultivator  will  be 
rew'arded,  provided  the  plants  have  had  a  course  of  treatment 
similar  to  the  above,  by  a  large  quantity  of  gorgeous  coloured 
flowers,  the  true  character  of  the  plants  being  seen  Avhen  they 
have  grown  to  large  proportions.  As  regards  the  treatment 
necessary  for  the  plants  in  future  years,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  the  requi.site  shifting  to  larger  pots,  and  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions  essential  to  plant  life  to  ensure  their  longevity.  To 
recapitulate,  the  essential  points  necessai-y  to  ensure  success 
are : — 

1.  A  dry  atmosphere. 

2.  The  cuttings  struck  in  a  hotbed,  and  not  under  a  bell- 
glass. 

3.  A  limited  supply  of  water  must  be  given,  especially  in 
winter. 

4.  Overpotting  must  be  studiously  avoided,  as  this  and  the 
above  two  items  are  favourable  to  rotting. 

5.  Thoroughly  ripen  the  growths  during  summer,  to  ensure 
supply  of  flowers. 

6.  In  order  to  find  out  the  real  character  of  the  plants,  carefully 
attend  to  minor  details. — J.  Denman,  Brynbella,  Tremeirchion, 
St.  Asaph. 
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Examination  in  Horticulture. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examination  uill  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  April  23,  at  various  centres  throughout 
Oreat  Britain.  Intending  candidates  are  requested  to  foru-ard 
their  entries  at  once  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  Dahlia  Analysis. 

This  important  annual  contribution  to  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  will  be  published,  we  trust,  in  our  issue  of  May  1. 
It  will  be  a  guide  to  the  increasing  cult  of  Dahlia  lovers  as  to  the 
favourite  varieties.  Cultural  and  other  notes  on  Dahlias  will 
fonn  a  feature  of  the  number. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  Volunteers, 
James  Street,  Victoida  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, 
April  22,  1902.  A  luncheon  will  be  provided  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  at  1.30  p.m.,  for  the  judges,  members,  and  their 
friends;  tickets,  2s.  6d.  each. — T.  E.  Henwood,  Hon.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 

The  Horticultural  Club. 

A  delightful  evening  was  spent  at  the  club  on  Tuesday, 
April  8,  when  Dr.  Heni'y  was  the  guest.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitcli,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  members  and  friends. 
The  Chairman,  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  was,  to  his  great 
regret,  unable  to  be  present.  There  were  a  few  toasts,  two-  of 
the  more  important  being  “  Our  Guest,  Dr.  Henry,”  proposed  in 
a  happy  speech  by  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  and  “  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,”  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Paul  and 
responded  to  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  During  the  evening  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  presented  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  awarded 
to  distinguished  horticulturists,  to  Dr.  Henry. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  -will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1  to  5  p.m.  The  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  will  hold  its  annual  Show  at  -xie 
same  time  and  place.  A  lecture  on  “  Campanulas  ”  will  be  given 
hy  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o’clock.  *  *  At  a 

general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  forty-three  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  Lord  Churchill,  K.C.V.O. ;  Lady  Audrey  Ryder,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Chichester,  Colonel  Malcolm,  C.B. ;  and  Professor  R.  J. 
Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  making  a  total  of  400  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
April  22,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
special  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Daffodils,  open  to  amateurs  and 
gentlemen’s  gardeners  only.  First  prize,  a  £7  7s.  Silver  Cup 
(presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons);  second 
prize,  R.H.S.  Silver  Flora  Medal.  Group  of  Daffodil  blossoms, 
grown  entirely  outdoors  (Polyanthus  varieties  excluded.) ;  must 
include  some  of  each  section  Magni,  Medio,  and  Parvi-Coronati ; 
must  contain  at  least  thirty  varieties  distinct,  at  least  three 
blooms  of  each  must  be  shown.  Not  more  than  nine  blooms  '  f 
any  one  variety  may  be  put  up.  To  be  staged  in  bottles,  vases, 
or  tubes,  not  exceeding  Sin  in  diameter  at  the  top  (inside 
measurement),  and  all  the  stems  must  touch  the  water.  Quality 
of  flower  will  count  more  than  quantity,  and  correct  naming  and 
tasteful  arrangement  will  be  duly  considered.  Any  hardy  foliage 
may  be  used.  Daffodil  or  otherwise.  No  prize  will  be  awarded 
unless  there  are  three  competitors  at  least.  Entries  should  be 
addressed  to  Secretary,  R.H.S. ,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
.S.W. 


The  Temple  Show. 

In  little  over  five  weeks  from  this  date,  the  great  “  Temple 
Show  ”  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  upon  us.  Trade 
growers  and  others  who  exhibit  there  will  have  an  anxious  time 
between  now  and  then. 

Spilsby  Spring  Show. 

We  are  informed  by  the  honorarj^  secretary,  Mr.  Alex.  M. 
Wilson,  that  the  Spilsby  and  District  Narcissus  and  Tulip 
Society’s  Show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  22. 

Flower  Beds  in  the  Parks. 

The  rivalry  between  the  head  gardeners  of  the  London  parks, 
both  Royal  and  County  Council,  will  be  keener  than  usual  this 
year.  The  order  has  gone  forth  that  they  must,  so  far  as  possible, 
fill  their  flower  beds  with  blooms  in  the  Royal  colours,  and 
arrange  them  in  the  forms  of  Royal  devices  to  celebrate  this 
gorgeous  year  of  Coronation. 

Chrysanthemum  Schedules. 

The  annual  report  and  financial  statement  of  the  National 
Chiysanthemum  and  the  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Societies  are 
to  hand,  together  with  their  schedule  of  prizes.  The  N.C.S.  are 
again  offering  large  prizes  for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  and  numerous  special  prizes  by  trade  firms. 
A  list  of  the  dates  of  the  shows  will  be  found  on  one  of  our  back 
pages.  The  Highgate  Society  is  to  hold  their  annual  exhibition 
in  the  Alexandra  Palace  on  Wednesday,  Tliursday,  and  Friday, 
October  29,  30,  and  31.  We  notice  a  number  of  special  “  Coro¬ 
nation  ”  classes,  the  first  of  which  offers  ten  guineas  and  a  silver- 
gilt  medal,  seven  guineas  and  silver  medal,  four  guineas  with 
bronze  medal,  and  two'  guineas  with  bronze  medal,  in  four 
respective  prizes.  Class  II.  offers  a  silver  cup  and  five  guineas, 
and  five  guineas  as  first  and  second  respectively.  Verily,  High¬ 
gate  is  still  true  to  its  old  love.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyce,  20,  Holmesdale  Road,  Highgate. 

“A  Bird  and  Arbor  Day.” 

In  February  this  year,  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  whose  name  everybody 
knows  in  Kent  and  beyond,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  by  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  for  his  essay  on  this  subject. 
He  has  since  had  it  printed,  and  a  copy  has  been  received  by  us. 
Mr.  Till  desires  that  every  local  centre  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  should  set  aside  one  day  in  the  year  for  the  planting  of 
trees,  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  American  States.  “  Early 
settlers  in  America  destroyed  the  forests  and  rapidly  spent  their 
substantial  heritage,  but  many  awoke  to  the  danger  and  devised 
measures  of  protection  wliich  ultimately  led  to  an  Arbor  and 
Tree-planting  Day.”  The  memorial  tree-planting  at  Eynsford 
(Mr.  Till’s  locality)  is  cited  as  an  instance  of  what  could  be  done 
with  public  lands  by  public  bodies.  There  are  many  wasted 
moors  and  odd  places,  too,  that  could  be  planted  with  ultimate 
profit.  The  work  of  inaugurating  an  Arbor  Day  lies  mainly  with 
local  men  of  influence  who-  have  the  true  welfare  of  the  nation 
at  heart,  and  by  spirited  effort  here  and  there  in  the  provinces, 
the  movement  ought  to  establish  itself  and  develop. 

“The  Book  of  the  Apple.” 

Not  long  ago  we  published  a  review  of  Mr.  Amott’s  “  Book  of 
Bulbs,”  and  now  we  have  before  us  the  succeeding  issue  of  tins 
series  of  Handbooks  of  Practical  Gardening,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Thomas.  The  author  has  treated,  in  a  brief  and  thoroughly  lucid 
manner,  of  the  culture  of  the  Apple  in  all  ifs  stages.  The  open¬ 
ing  pages  are  devoted  toi  a  discussion  of  the  forms  of  trees; 
thence  he  goes  on  to  planting,  pruning,  gathering,  and  storing, 
and  concludes  with  lists  of  varieties,  the  qualities  of  the  best  m 
their  several  seasons  being  compared  and  appraised.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  book  that  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with,  though 
we  tliink  some  remarks  might  have  been  added  on  orchard-house 
treatment.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  particular  reference 
has  been  made  to  dwarf  horizontal  espaliers,  from  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  amoiint  of  fruit  can  be  relied  on,  and  being  in  such 
manageable  form,  protection  from  spring  frosts  can  be  afforded 
swiftly  and  effectively.  The  list  of  varieties  appended  is  repre¬ 
sentative  and  good.  The  Editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Harry 
Roberts,  concludes  this  little  book  with  interesting  chapters  -n 
the  history  and  cookery  of  the  Apple,  and  also  furnishes  com¬ 
ments  on  the  making  of  cider.  The  price  is  2s.  6d.  net,  Mr.  John 
Lane,  London,  being  the  publisher. 
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Mr.  William  Paul,  V.M.H. 

The  “American  Flori.st”  for  March  29  contains  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  m.  Paul,  and  furnishes  an  appreciative  notice  of  his  life 
work  among  the  Roses. 

Fumigating  for  Mealy  Bug. 

In  a  vinery  attached  to  a  private  garden  in  Kent  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  fumigation  pi'oved  successful.  The  house  had  a 
capacity  of  3,825  cubic  feet.  It  was  treated  before  the  Vines 
bloomed  with  the  following  dose:  Cyanide  27oz,  acid  40oz,  water 
60oz.  The  application  was  made  after  sunset,  and  exposed 
three  hours  at  a  temiierature  of  GOdeg  Fahr.  The  mealy  bug  was 
destro3'ed,  and  there  was  no  injiu’y  to  the  Vines.  A  few  insects 
ai^peared  in  the  autumn  and  a  second  fumigation  was  given,  with 
the  .same  success  a,s  in  the  previous  case. 

Another  New  Magazine. 

We  are  informed,  say-s  the  “  American  Florist,”  that 
"W  m.  Robinson,  the  well-known  author  of  the  “  English  Flower 
Garden,”  founder  of  the  “  Garden,”  and  for  many  years  its 
editor,  intends  publishing  a  monthlj'  magazine,  the  “  Garden 
Flora  and  S.vlva  of  Northern  and  Temperate  Countries,”  to  be 
devoted  to  out-of-door  vegetation.  The  intention  is  to  make  it 
more  for  artistic  excellence  than  for  pecuniary  benefit,  as  he 
believes  there  is  a  field  for  and  a  large  constituency  of  garden 
lovers  that  would  appreciate  and  support  the  publication. 

The  Hornet  Clearwing  Moth. 

Dr.  R.  Stewart  MacDougall  and  Mr.  James  Waterston,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  held  in  Edinburgli  the  other 
evening,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  hornet  clearwing  in  different 
stages  of  its  life  history,  and  also  sections  of  stems  destroyed 
by  the  larv£e.  There  was  no  doubt,  Dr.  MacDougall  explained, 
that  this  insect  was  spreading  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  quite  a 
large  clump  of  Willows  near  Glasgow  having  been  ruined  by  it. 
The  insect  laid  its  eggs  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  feeding  first  below  the  bark,  later  bore  galleries  in  the 
wood.  An  allied  species  was  sometimes  most  destructive  in 
Britain  to  Red,  White,  and  Black  Currant  bushes. 

The  English  Arboricultural  Society. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  until  we  read  the  report  of  the 
twentieth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society,  which  was 
held  at  Peterborough  on  August  13  last,  we  had  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  opinion  of  its  power  or  the  Avork  it  is  doing.  But  since 
reading  the  verbatim  report  of  the  numerous  speeches  made 
on  the  occasion  of  The  annual  meeting,  and  the  visitations  which 
formed  part  of  this  yearly  assembly  of  the  members,  we  recognise 
that  though  the  society  has  no  habitation  of  its  OAvn,  yet  with  its 
500  members,  many  of  them  wealthy  and  influential,  it  is  likely  to 
grow  steadily  in  usefulness  and  power,  and  to  become  a  recog¬ 
nised  influence  working  for  the  good  of  one  of  the  great  natural 
assets  of  this  country.  Dr.  Somerville  (now  of  the  Board  -f 
Agriculture)  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of  his  presi¬ 
dential  address  he  made  three  suggestions,  one  of  which  was  to 
offer  ten  guineas  in  money,  ten  guineas  worth  of  forest 
literature,  or  a  ten  guinea  silver  cup,  to  the  person  who,  during 
the  current  year,  enlists  the  greatest  number  of  new  members. 
His  second  suggestion  was  that  the  headquarters  of  the  English 
Arboricultural  Society  be  removed  to  London;  and  his  third, 
that  a  joint-stock  company  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
280  or  300  acres  of  land  to  be  managed  as  a  model  forestry  centre. 
Dr.  Someiwille  estimated  the  cost  of  200  acres  for  that  time  at 
£5,000,  and  thought  it  wmuld  prove  a  most  satisfactory  invest¬ 
ment,  seeing  that  returns  could  be  expected  in  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years.  Places  visited  during  the  outing  were  Milton  Park, 
Bedford  Purlieus,  Elton  Hall,  Orton  Hall,  and  Belvoir  Castle. 
The  general  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  in  London,  en  route 
for  the  Forests  of  S.  Amand,  Compiegne  and  Retz,  permission 
having  been  granted  by  the  French  Government.  Two  prize 
essays  appear  in  the  Transactions,  which  embodies  the  report :  one 
on  “  Roads,”  the  other  on  “  Timbers,”  which  is  splendidly 
illustrated  by  micro-photographs.  Many  useful  articles  and 
notes  are  also  incorpoi’ated  in  the  Transactions,  makmg  the 
publication  most  useful  and  practical  to  all  who  are  connected 
with  forestry  or  the  wood  trade.  The  secretai-y  is  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  Land  Agent,  Haydon  Bridge-on-Tyne. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  E.  Allen,  for  the  past  three  years  head  gardener  at 
Maindee  Park,  Newport,  Mon.,  as  head  gardener  to  rlie 
Mackintosh,  of  Mackiuto.sh,  at  Cottrell,  near  Cardiff.  Entered 
his  duties  iVIarch  24. 

Apples  from  Victoria. 

The  Victorian  Department  of  Agricidture  has  forwarded  a 
consigmnent  of  127  cases  of  the  finest  selected  Apples  grown  in 
the  State  of  Victoria..  These  are  for  exhibition,  and  subsequent 
sale  at  Covent  Garden.  This  consignment  arrived  by  the  Ophir 
last  Saturdajq  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Floral  Hall,  Chvent 
Garden,  on  Wednesday. 

Trade  Notes. 

Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  contemplate  a  reissue  of  Kerner's 
“Natural  History  of  Plants,”  a  wmrk  which,  in  its  Engli.sh  form, 
is  identified  with  the  name  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver.  The  new 
edition,  which  will  be  issued  at  a  considerably  reduced  price,  Avill 
be  substantially  a  reprint  of  the  original  English  edition,  with  a 
few  necessary  alterations  and  corrections. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  past  wmek  frost  from  2deg  to  8deg 
occurred,  and  throughout  cold  easterly  winds  have  prevailed. 
Rain  fell  during  two  nights,  and  this  has  somewhat  helped  vegeta¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  advanced  much  for  the  past  month.  Farm 
labour  has  been  favoured  by  the  drj',  though  cold,  weather,  and 
is  well  adAmnced. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Teaching  Natural  History. 

From  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  we  have  received  three  large 
sheets  representing  coloured  diagrams  on  a  greatly  magnified 
scale,  of  various  fungous  groAvths  (Golden  Clavaria,  Fly  Mush¬ 
room,  &c.),  and  also  the  Male  Fern,  Aspidium  Filix-Mas.  These 
illustrations  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  we  have  said,  and  are 
coloured  after  Nature.  The  botanical  part  of  each  is  explained 
in  sections,  accompanied  by  elucidatory  text.  Being  on  stout 
v'hite  paper,  and  edged  with  stiffer  material,  the  sheets  are  suit¬ 
able  for  hanging  upon  the  walls  of  a  study  or  class-room.  The 
object  is  to  teach  Nature  to  children,  and  deserves  praise  and 
appreciation. 

Sprain  in  Potatoes. 

From  a  Fifeshire  correspondent  we  have  received  particulars 
of  investigations  made  by  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  regarding  the  disease  known  as  sprain,  or  sprain¬ 
ing,  in  Potatoes.  Circulars  containing  questions  were  sent  to 
many  of  the  Fifeshire  farmers.  The  replies  clearly  show  that 
“  sprain  ”  is  far  from  being  of  universal  occurrence.  The  Main- 
crop  variety  seems  to  be  most  subject  to  “  sprain.”  Regents  are 
another  variety  stated  to  have  been  extremely  liable  to  “  sprain.” 
British  Queen  is  found  to  have  a  marked  tendency  to  the  disease, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Abundance.  Up-to-Date  is  less 
subject,  on  the  whole,  and  in  many  instances!  it  is  exempt,  when 
other  well-known  varieties  are  diseased.  Bruce  and  Farmer’s 
Glory  are  in  a  very  large  measure  exempt,  the  former  being  a 
shade  less  liable  to  attack  than  the  latter.  Statistics  of  certain 
other  varieties  are  too  scanty  tO'  base  reliable  conclusions  on. 
It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  record  of  Magnum 
Bonum  is  good.  The  variety  most  subject  to  “  sprain,”  as  already 
noticed,  is  Maincrop.  This  and  other  varieties  specially  subject 
to  the  malady  are  commonly  described  as  fine,  with  abundant 
starch.  On  the  contrary,  the  varieties  less  subject  to  “  sprain  ” 
are  regarded  as  being  inferior  in  quality — that  is,  they  are  more 
waxy.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  why  a  tuber  of  fine 
quality,  like  that  of  Maincrop,  is  specially  liable  to  alteration 
in  its  structure  under  the  conditions  indicated  above.  The 
problem  is  largely  a  question  of  plant  nutrition.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  material  stored  is  starch.  If  the  variety  is  one 
which  has  less  to  elaborate  and  less  to  store  it  may  readily 
enough  be  less  subject  to  suffer  from  imtoward  conditions  during 
its  active  period.  The  assumption  is  that  something  happens 
to  interfere  with  the  normal  starch-storing  operations  of  the 
plant.  This  may  be  due  to  check  at  the  root  through  drought 
or  the  lack  of  appropriate  food,  or  a  check  given  to  the  parts 
above  ground.  The  problem  in  its  varied  aspects  is  one  which 
the  trained  scientific  worker  and  the  experienced  cultivator  might 
well  unite  in  investigating. 
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Baahinia  acuminata. 


It  is  feared  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  nursery  firms  cultivate  the 
Bauhinias,  a  genus  of  tropical  Leguminous  plants,  whose  pretty 
flowers  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  themselves  form  glorious 
objects  in  tropic  soener3^  But  the  lack  of  sunshine  in  England 
seems  to  be  deteri'ent  tO'  their  success  as  floriferous  objects.  At 
Kew  some  years  ago,  and  probably  since  then  as  well,  the  species 
■we  figure  on  the  opposite  page  attracted  considerable  notice  when 
it  flowered.  The  blooms  are  beautiful  "white,  with  greenish  veins, 
and  are  borne  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  Some  of  the  individual  flowers  measured  nearly 
4in  across.  This  Kew  plant  flowered  in  the  Palm  house,  and  was 
raised  from  seed  sent  from  Madras  in  1883  by  Sir  M.  E.  Grant- 
Duff.  A  synonym  of  B.  acuminata  is  B.  Candida.  Propagation 
is  effected  also  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  and  the  plants 
succeed  in  a  mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  peat.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  learn  of  other  plants  of  the  genus  cultivated  out- 
.side  of  Botanic  Gardens. 


Peculiarities  of  the  Persian  Cyclamens. 


Writing  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.,  the  under¬ 
signed  says: — “The  Cyclamen  persicum  (latifolium)  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  its  ‘  sporting  ’  tendencies,  to  the  investigation  of 
which  I  have  given  much  care  and  attention.  The  main  points 
of  intere.st  are  these :  — (a)  The  Persian  Cyclamens  rai.sed  from 
seeds  cannot,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  be  induced  tO'  retain 
their  former  characteristics,  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
&c.  (b)  Although  the  flowers  are  liable  to  ‘  sport,’  they  camiot 

be  regarded  as  specific  characters,  because  they  will  not  repro¬ 
duce  the  same  sporting  tendencies  when  raised  from  their  own 
seed,  (c)  The  same  plant  frequently  produces  two  floAvers  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  opposite  colours  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plant,  say  Avith 
pure  Avhite  floAvers,  Avill  produce  a  mixture  of  colours  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  years,  (d)  The  sporting  peculiarities  of 
the  Cyclamen  being  such,  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
retaining  of  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  plants  under  con¬ 
sideration  ? 

“Let  us  briefly  consider  the  first  point: — The  ‘Persian’ 
Cyclamen,  quite'  apart  from  the  other  species*,  cannot  be  induced 
to  retain  its  seedling  characteristic  colour  after  an  interval  of 
three  to  four  years.  Now,  why  are  these  peculiarities  so  marked  ? 
The  plants  which  were  under  trial  were  quite  secure  from  the 
Arisits  of  insects^  tO'  cross  fertilise  the  blooms ;  and  further,  even  if 
the  floAA^ers  were  visited  by  insects,  how  comes  it  about  for  the 
flowers  produced  on  the  old  plants,  to  ‘  sport  ’  from  their  original 
colour  ?  Whereas  seedlings  from  the  same  plants  do*  not  exhibit 
signs  of  ‘  sporting,’  but  retain  the  original  colour  of  the  seed¬ 
bearing  plant,  unless,  of  course,  the  flowers  Avere  hybridised.  I 
am  conAunced  that  the  peculiarity  is  due  to  some  changes  Avhich 
take  place  in  the  bulb  previous  to  its  floAvering  for  the  third  year, 
and  that  it  is  not  effected  by  the  intervention  of  foreign  agencies, 
such  as  insects,  &c.  It  must  be  understood  that  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  not  exceptional,  as  some  suppose,  but  rath'^’  the 
reverse;  it  is  the  rule. 

“  From  about  fifty  plants  groAvn,  I  do*  not  notice  one  that  aas 
not  ‘  sported,’  tlie  Avhite  flowers  have  been  spotted  Avith  pink,  and 
vice  versa ;  the  red  and  purple  have  been  distinctly  darkened  in 
colour,  while  the  natural-spotted  flowers  have  been  changed 
either  into  pure  white  or  red,  as  may  be  the  case — .some  plants, 
again,  as  before  mentioned,  bearing  two  flowers  of  opposite  dis¬ 
tinct  colours.  Let  us  now  compare  the  Cyclamen  persicum  Avith 
the  hardy  species;  take  any  of  them,  for  instance,  the  C.  euro- 
paeum,  0.  repandum,  or  any  of  the  others;  have  they  been  known 
to  sport  ?  No !  And  yet  these  are  daily  visited  by  myriads  of 
insects,  without  apparent  results.  This,  then,  proves  that  the 
suggestion  Avhich  I  have  put  forward  is  correct,  and  further  tliat 
this  peculiarity  is  confined  to  the  Persian  Cyclamen  a.lone.  As 
it  is  not  due  to  the  intervention  of  foreign  agencies,  or  external 
conditions,  the  sporting  element  must  take  place  in  the  cormous 
root  of  the  plant. 

“  The  plants  of  the  order  ‘  Primulacese  ’  are  conspicuous  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  their  sporting  peculiarities;  but  of  the 
whole  genus  none  can  possibly  excel  the  Cyclamen  in  this  resjject, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  flowers  are  often  malformed,  i.e., 
examples  have  been  seen  which  instead  of  the  usual  single  flower 
bore  three  and  four  blooms,  and  a  number  of  foliage  leaves  on  the 
same  stem.  After  a  cursory  glance  over  the  former  points,  Ave 


come  to  the  final  one :  What  steps  may  be  taken  to  retain  the 
original  and  distinctive  colours  of  the  floAvers?  I  can  see  no  Avay 
out  of  the  difficulty,  Avith  the  exception  of  growing  none  but 
young  plants,  and  discarding  them  after  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  Could  Ave  trace  this  deficiency  to  insects,  &c.,  or  if 
we  could  have  any  proof  that  the  peculiarities  are  due  to  the 
flowers  themselA'es,  then  Ave  could  possibly  find  a  remedy.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  lusus  naturae,  the  point  is  one  Avhich  appeals 
to  the  scientist  more  than  to  the  horticulturist.” — J.  Denman, 
Brynvella,  Tremeirchion,  St.  Asaph. 


Spider  Runners  and  Lurkers. 


Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  spiders  whose  habit 
it  is  to  rove  from  place  to  place  fare  better  at  the  hands  of 
gardeners,  and  the  public  too,  than  those  Avhich  have  a  Aveb  as 
a  home  and  a  trap.  Often  this  web  is  conspicuous,  and  it  is 
roughly  swept  away,  the  maker  not  always  escaping;  if  it  does, 
the  work  has  to  be  done  again.  W^andering  spiders  are  frequently 
unobserved,  sometimes  Avhen  seen  they  are  mistaken  for  other 
insects ;  certainly  they  may  Avell  be  spared  for  the  services  they 
render.  Gardeners  occasionally  kill  them  should  they  chance  to 
be  ill  floAvers  or  partly  folded  leaves;  usually,  such  spiders  are 
cautious  in  avoiding  the  approach  of  man,  their  colour,  Avith  some 
spwies,  serves  as  a  disguise.  One  of  the  imnning  spiders,  indeed, 
which  species  seems  uncertain,  is  considered  to  be  lucky,  and  if 
a  specimen  comes  near  us,  it  is  thought  to  indicate  the  arrival  of 
unexpected  money.  A  feAv  of  the  hunting  spiders,  though  they 
have  no  Aveb,  make  a  silken  cell,  attached  to  a  plant  or  wall, 
into  which  they  can  retreat,  and  perhaps  take  their  prey. 

We  have  about  twenty-seven  species  of  Lycosa  in  Britain, 
familiarly  called  the  Avolf  spiders  ;  but  none  of  them  so  large  as 
the  celebrated  tarantula  of  Italy,  AAdiich  belongs  to  the  tribe. 
No  particular  ill  result,  howeAmr,  follows  its  bite  or  sting,  the 
irritation  being  but  temporary,  and  the  stories  concerning  it 
are  fabulous.  Still,  there  are  exotic  spiders,  the  bite  of  which 
is  followed  by  dangerous  results.  No  doubt  some  of  our  British 
spiders  possess  poison  fangs  capable  of  inflicting  a  painful  bite ; 
but  apparently  they  are  inclined  to  be  pacific — it  may  be  our 
cooler  climate.  Gardeners  may  have  many  chances  of  a  bite 
from  both  the  Aveb-makers  and  the  AAundering  species,  especially 
the  wolf  spiders.  Their  name  arose  from  their  predatory  habits ; 
but,  unlike  the  quadrupeds,  they  do  not  go  in  packs,  hunting 
solitarily.  For  a  sample  of  this  group  we  may  take  the  common 
L.  amentata,  a  spider  partial  to  low-groAving  and  large-leaved 
plants :  also  often  seen  upon  heaps  of  stones,  waiting,  doubtless, 
for  insects  apt  to  settle  upon  them.  Yellow  and  black  while 
young,  they  become  brownish  as  they  grow  older,  having  the  legs 
hairy.  It  is  not  easy  to  catch  one,  if  a  male  especially,  since  he 
goes  both  by  runs  and  leaps.  When  looking  after  flies  or  other 
winged  insects,  a  wolf  spider  will  remain  quite  still  in  the  rib 
of  a  leaf,  and  rushes  suddenly  upon  its  prey.  Towards  the  end 
of  summer,  the  female  may  be  noticed  with  her  egg-bag,  which 
she  carries  about  attached  to  her  body,  and  watches  over  the 
young  brood  at  first.  Somehow  they  live  on  through  the  winter, 
except  those  which  afford  food  to  other  creatures,  attaining  the 
adult  stage  in  April  or  May.  We  have  a  species  of  the  tribe 
semi-aquatic.  Leaving  game  on  diy  land,  the  Dolomedes 
fimbriatus  constructs  a  raft  of  grasses  and  bits  of  leaves,  floating 
about  to  secure  its  victims. 

Then  we  have  hunting  spiders,  whose  usual  plan  is  to  secure 
they  prey  by  a  leap  or  spring,  and  they  are  rarely  unsuccessful. 
Most  of  us  know  Salicus  scenicus,  a  grey  Avanderer,  Avith  transverse 
Avhite  bars  upon  the  back  and  legs,  of  very  rapid  movement.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  when  one  of  these  is  going  to  jump  upon 
an  object  in  view,  it  does  so,  having  first  fastened  a  line  to  the 
place  whence  it  springs,  keeping  this  line  attached  to  its  body. 
This  is  presumed  to  be  as  a  guard  against  a  tumble,  should  the 
mark  be  missed.  It  is  in  the  family  Thomisidse  that  Ave  have  the 
most  crab-like  type  of  British  spiders.  Most  of  them  have  long 
and  poAverful  fore  legs  ;  the  hinder  pairs  are  feebler,  but  they  are 
so  constructed  that  the  spiders  can  run  forwards,  backwards,  or 
sideways  quite  easily.  Some  of  them  chase  their  prey,  while 
others  lurk  for  them  in  holes  and  folded  leaves.  A  few  species 
throw  out  threads  which  enable  them  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  float 
a  long  distance ;  these  are  familiarly  called  gossamers,  the  object 
of  these  migrations  is  open  to  conjecture. 

One  of  the  above  tribe  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  insect 
mimicry.  Going  past  some  plants  of  the  common  Orchis 
maculata,  a  gentleman  observed  that  several  flies  were  hanging 
from  the  flowers  in  a  very  odd  position.  Making  an  examination, 
he  discovered  the  flies  were  in  the  clutches  of  a  species  of  spider, 
others  that  had  been  killed  and  sucked  lying  at  the  roots.  But 
the  spiders  so  closely  resembled  the  Orchis  flowers  that  they  were 
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difficult  to  detect,  being  rather  handsome,  yellowish  green, 
marked  with  brown,  the  female  larger  and  shorter  legged  than 
their  male  companions.  This  spider  proves  to  be  Thoemasus 
citrinus,  and  the  fly  in  this  case  was  Empis  tessellata ;  probably 


A  frequent  object  upon  tlie  under  side  of  leaves  in  gardens  is 
the  white  cocoon  of  Theridion  pallens.  It  has  a  pearly  appear¬ 
ance,  with  some  little  points  upon  its  surface.  The  female  spider 
genei'ally  deposits  several  of  these  cocoons,  each  containing  a 


Bauhinia  acuminata. 


various  flies  besides  are  captured.  The  curious  part  of  it  is  tliat 
the  Empis  is  a  carnivorous  fly,  seizing  smaller  species  and  piercing 
them  with  its  beak;  but  it  does  not  escape  this  artful  spider, 
.^so,  the  species  has  been  found  lurking  in  yellow  and  red 
Roses,  ofi  Miillein,  and  the  Ox-eye  Daisy. 


score  or  tAvo  of  eggs.  In  another  species  of  this  genus  the  cocoons 
are  jdaced  under  a  compact  silken  tent.  These  spiders  do  not 
form  a  regular  web,  but  throw  loose  threads  over  plants ;  many  of 
the  captives  break  away  before  the  hunter  can  secure  them. 

■ — Entomologist. 
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Godfrey’s  Chrysanthemums. 

^  Tliat  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  the  Chrysanthemum  specialist  of 
Exmouth,  is  a  man  of  energy  no  one  who  knows  him  will  deny, 
and  that  he  is  second  to  no  trade  grower  of  the  popular  Autunni 
Queen  is  also  apparent.  We  received  on  Saturday  last  one  of 
the  best  executed  coloured  illustrations  of  Mr.  Godfrey’s 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  reached  Mitre  Court,  and  we  feel 
gratified  to  learn  that  this  beautiful  and  well-finished  present¬ 
ment  came  from  the  hands  of  British  Avorkmen — that  is,  Blake 
and  Mackenzie,  Liverpool.  The  varieties  shown  are  :  (1)  Godfrey’s 
Masterpiece;  (2)  Exmouth  Crimson;  (3)  Sensation;  and  (4) 
Godfrey’s  Pride ;  and  the  size  of  the  sheet  on  which  they  are 
printed  measures  19|in  across  bj^  30in  deep,- — truly  a  large 
picture.  It  is  a  splendid  record  for  the  Coronation  Year,  and  Avill 
serve  as  a  guide  to  compare  from  in  years  to  come.  At  first  sight 
the  blooms  Avould  appear  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  size  of  the 
natural  flowers ;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  on  measuring  the  largest 
flower  AA'e  find  it  spans  9Jin  one  Avay  and  9in  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Those  AA'ho  have  seen  the  floAvers  at  London  and  other 
exhibitions  Avill  agree  also  that  the  colours  are  a  remarkably  close 
imitation  of  the  natural  shades.  It  is  a  most  creditable  pro¬ 
duction. 

Notes  on  Chrysanthemums. 

The  various  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  established  in  pots 
of  various  sizes  require  unremitting  attention  at  the  present 
time  and  onwards  through  the  season.  The  amount  of  air 
alloAved  the  plants  and  the  supplies  of  moisture  to  the  roots  are 
of  great  importance.  In  a  confined  atmosphere  after  the  plants 
liaA’e  commenced  to  make  fresh  roots  the  growth  Avill  extend 
unduly,  and  not  be  so  substantial  as  it  ought  to  be  if  alloAved 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  of  course  a^miding  cold,  draughty  currents, 
Avhich  are  liable  to  produce  mildew.  The  A\atering,  too,  must 
be  on  careful  lines,  maintaining  the  soil  sufficiently,  but  not 
too  moist.  Expose  the  plants  fully  on  fine  sunny  days,  and 
those  that  are  strong  and  have  received  sufficient  hardening  may 
stand  entirely  outdoors  in  a  Avarm,  sheltered  corner.  Recently 
rooted  cuttings  will  need  to  be  potted  singly,  giving  them  cold 
frame  treatment.  Afford  a  little  shade  during  the  Avarmest  sun¬ 
shine  until  root  action  is  free.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at  potting 
time  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  heaA'y  Avaterings,  but  the  plants 
may  be  sprinkled,  or  lightly  syringed,  daily  for  a  week  or  so. 
The  weather  and  the  state  of  the  soil  Avill,  hoAvever,  afford  some 
guide. 

Where  a  large  stock  of  plants  is  groAAm,  or  even  in  a  small 
and  limited  collection  it  AA'ill  be  found  that  some  plants  require 
potting  on,  while  others  are  not  ready,  so  a  constant  look-out 
must  be  kept  to  catch  the  various  individual  plants  before  root- 
bound,  for  immediately  small  plants  in  small  pots  become  root- 
bound  the  groAvth  is  of  a  spindly  character.  Many  of  the  plants, 
now  nicely  established  in  3in  pots,  may,  Avith  advantage,  be 
transferred  to  oin  or  6in  iDots,  making  them  moderately  firm.  The 
compost  most  suitable  is  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  half  a 
part  decayed  manure,  AA’ith  sand,  charcoal,  and  a  little  bonemeal. 
Mix  the  Avhole  thoroughly  together,  and  bring  to  a  moist  state  for 
potting.  Plants  that  are  tall  should  liave  a  stick  placed  to  them 
and  be  loosely  tied.  At  this  stage  it  must  be  decided  the  par¬ 
ticular  manner  in  Avhich  the  plants  are  to  be  groAvn,  for  in  about 
ten  days  after  the  potting  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  in  many 
cases  necessary.  Stopping  Avith  a  vieAv  to  timing  the  blooms, 
consists  of  just  taking  out  the  points  of  shoots  in  order  to  induce 
an  earlier  break  of  groAvths  than  would  be  the  case  if  left 
naturally.  Stopping  is  also  adopted  to  induce  a  larger  number 
of  branches.  In  this  case  an  inch  or  more  of  growth  may  be  cut 
off,  while  later  on  plants  may  be  cut  down  to  any  height,  and 
ncAv  groAvths  will  push  freely.  Potting  and  stopping  ought  never 
to  be  done  together,  as  neAv  growth  does  not  readily  push  Avhen 
root  action  is  not  free.  Bushy  free  groAving  plants  are  produced 
by  frequent  stopping  of  young  tender  groAvths,  each  stopping 
being  done  when  4in  of  groAvth  has  been  made.  Tliis  may 
be  carried  on  until  June  but  not  later,  or  stems  that  Aviii 
floAver  cannot  be  depended  on. 

A  batch  of  early-floAvering  varieties,  groAA’ing  in  the  open 
garden,  is  indispensable  for  affording  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms 
during  the  autumn,  and  making  a  shoAv.  Quite  small  plants 
placed  out  noAv  in  good  ground  in  an  open  position  soon  advance 
into  good  plants.  Arrange  them  in  roAvs  3ft  apart  and  2ft  from 
plant  to  plant. — ^E.  D.  S. 


m— Botany  in  the  Garden, 

{Continued  from  patje  2J:S.) 

The  Root. — In  treating  of  the  members  of  the  plant  I  begin 
with  the  I’oot,  as  this  is  the  base,  and  is  the  fii’st  ijart  to  emerge 
from  the  seed.  The  root  is  the  descending  axis,  and  its  functions 
are  to  fix  the  plant  in  the  soil  or  other  medium  in  Avhich  it 
groAAs,  to  absoi'b  nutriment,  and  to  act  as  a  store  for  nutriment. 

The  apex  of  the  root  is  protected  by  a  root-cap,  or  peliorhiza. 
Growtli  does  not  occur  at  the  actual  tip  of  the  root,  but  behind 
this  root-cap,  which  consists  of  dead  cells.  Roots  are  Avithout 
stomatas,  but  are  generally  furnished  Avith  numerous  unicellular 
root-hairs.  These  act  as  the  mouths  of  the  root,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  the  plant,  liquid  food  being  absorbed  by  them.  This 
process  of  absorbing  dilute  mineral  salts  is  called  endosmoses. 
Through  the  root-hairs  a  small  quantity  of  cell  sap  passes  fi’om 
the  plant  by  exosmose.  This  cell-sap  is  generally  acid,  and  it 
is  thought  that  certain  constituents  of  the  soil  Avhich  are  insoluble 
in  Avater  may  be  acted  on  and  rendered  soluble,  and  thus  available 
as  plant  food. 

Roots  appear  to  have  the  poAver  of  searching  for  food,  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  develop  most  in  the  direction 
of  moisture.  Thej’  also  haA^e  a  certain  amount  of  selective  poAver, 
as  different  species  take  up  chemical  elements  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  It  is  this  fact  that  supplies  us  Avith  our  reasons  for 
rotation  in  cropping  and  the  use  of  special  manures. 

Roots  are  distinguishable  from  underground  stems  by  (1)  their 
doAviiAvard  groAvth,  (2)  their  not  producing  leaves,  (3)  their  growth 
behind  the  apex,  (4)  their  internal  structure.  Roots  get  their 
nouri,shment  (1)  from  moisture  in  the  soil ;  (2)  from  water,  as  do 
the  aquatics ;  (3  from  moist  air,  as  the  epiphytes ;  and  (4)  from 
other  plants,  whence  they  are  called  parasitical. 

Roots  are  of  three  principal  kinds  :  (1)  Normal  or  tap  roots ; 
(2)  lateral  or  secondary  roots;  and  (3)  adventitious  roots.  Tap 
roots  are  so  called  from  their  usually  tapering  form.  In  some 
plants  the  tap  root  is  Avell  developed,  in  others  it  is  not  distinguish¬ 
able.  Lateral  roots  spring  from  the  tap  root,  often  at  regular 
intervals.  Adventitious  roots  are  usually  unbranched,  and  groAv 
from  primary  or  secondary  roots,  underground  stems,  the  base  of 
cuttings,  and  trailing  and  climbing  stems  as  the  StraAvberry  and 
I-vy.  Roots  are  sometimes  enlarged  to  form  stores  for  food  sub¬ 
stances.  These  enlargements  are  named  according  to  their 
shape.  In  the  Carrot  and  Parsnip  Ave  have  the  conical  tap  root, 
the  Radish  is  fusiform  or  spindle--shaped,  the  Turnip  napiform, 
the  Dahlia  fasciculate,  terrestrial  Orchids  tuberculate. — 
Wm.  R.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GaddiDg  and  Gatheriag. 

‘^Hebe  aava’.  There  awa’.” 


Crocuses  in  the  Parks. 

I  say  parks,  but  the  only  tAvo  London  parks  knoAV'n  to  me  to 
possess  any  shoAv  of  Crocuses  in  the  grass  in  a  naturalised  fashion 
are  Regent’s  Park  and  the  pretty  little  Ravenscroft  Park.  Mr. 
Jordan,  of  the  former,  was  the  pioneer  of  bulb  naturalising  in 
the  London  district.  I  had  thought  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  Avere  the  leaders  of  this  phase  of  English 
spring  gardening,  but  on  noi  less  authority  than  that  of  Mr. 
Willie  Barr,  of  Long  Ditton,  I  recently  heard  that  the  honour 
belongs  to  our  old  friend  Mr.  Jordan.  In  that  most  delightful 
park,  AAdth  its  handsome  Elm  and  Chestnut  trees,  its  lawns  and 
its  pools,  there  is  the  additional  glory  in  March  and  April  of 
thousands  of  Avhite,  yellow,  and  purple  Crocuses  strevAm,  or 
seemingly  streAATi,  everyAvhere  in  winding  sheets  beneath  the 
shade  and  shelter  of’  the  trees  and  the  shrubs.  The  yellow 
Crocuses  literally  glitter  like  fields  of  Buttercups  in  summer,  and 
the  purple-blue  of  C.  banaticus  ( ?)  furnishes  a  pleasant  contrast. 
Hoav  magnificent  it  is  to  see  these  Avonderful  masses  of  brilliance 
and  beauty  covering  and  ensAvathing,  as  they  do,  the  darkest 
and  most  dismal  comers  where  the  grass  cannot  even  find  light 
and  moisture  enough  to  groAv  Avell.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
to  mix  the  three  colours  during  late  years,  and  most  assuredly 
the  practice  is  harmful  to  the  development  of  the  best  effect. 
If  anyone  should  have  a  grip  of,  and  sense  for,  the  finest  colour 
harmonies  it  is  the  park  superintendent  and  the  gardener. 
Purple  and  yellow'  go  Avell  together,  or  a  preponderance  of  purple 
wnth  Avhite.  The  latter  and  yellow  also  contrast  satisfactorily, 
biTt  the  colour  sense  feels  a  violation  when  white,  yellow,  and 
purple  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  massing  of 
floral  colours  there  should  either  be  a  good  contrast  of  two  colours 
in  juxtaiKAsition  or  a  pleasant  harmony  of  colours  that  closely 
match.  As  a  general  rule  I  prefer  harmonies  rather  than  con¬ 
trasts,  though  an  overdose  of  “harmony’^  is  apt  to  pall  upon 
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one,  and  the  judicious  introduction  of  a  bold  and  good  contrast 
sharpens  the  critical  faculties.  Restfulness  is  the  characteristic 
aimed  at  by  those  n’lio  adopt  the  one-colour  mass,  Avhile  a 
quickening  or  reactionary  impulse  is  conveyed  to  the  sense  of 
sight  and  colour  vhen  contrasting  shades  are  viewed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  that,  This  being  so,  would  not  a  medley  mixture  of 
colours  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  sense  of  sight  that  a 
discord  in  music  does  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  to  sharpen 
its  perceptions  and  prevent  inaccuracy  or  insipience?  Probably 
so ;  but  a  discord  in  music  soon  passes  out  of  mind,  whereas  a 
discord  in  colours  remains  persistently  for  weeks  or  months. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr. 

While  writing  of  Long  Ditton  and  the  Peter  Barr  Daffodil, 
it  niay  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  friends  to  learn  that  the 
veteran  gentleman  is  still  happy  and  verj'  busy.  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  dated  from  Cape  Town,  in  which 
he  tells  me  a  great  deal  about  the  war,  but  very  little  in  regard 
to  horticulture.  South  Africa  is  at  present  very  prosperous, 
and  Cape  Town,  he  says,  is  a  sample  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
busiest  and  most  moneymaking  place  Mr.  Barr  has  visited  on 
his  travels.  He  is  endeavouring  to  learn  what  the  future  possi¬ 
bilities  of  South  Africa  are  when  the  diamonds  are  all  collected, 
and  the  gold  all  crushed  out,  and  the  only  asset  is  the  land.  He 
has  contributed  two  papers  to  the  Sea  Point  Horticultural 
Society  on  Liliums  and  Daffodils,  and  has  another  hatching  in 
his  mind  on  Irises.  Whether  it  ever  becomes  “  hatched  ” 
depends,  he  says,  on  the  war ! 

Barr’s  of  Long  Ditton. 

A  showerjr  day  while  at  Long  Ditton  recently  drove  me  under 
glass,  and  there  I  saw  long  beds  of  Dahlia  tubers  sprouting  into 
growth,  these  in  turn  being  severed  to  be  rooted  for  cuttings. 
Tlie  collection  embraces  the  best  of  the  double  Cactus  varieties. 
I  was  also  delighted  to  view  the  new  trumpet  Daffodil  named 
Peter  Barr,  and  most  worthy  is  this  flower  to  receive  the 
patronymic  of  he  who  is  the  Daffodil  King.  We  will  figure  a 
specimen  bloom  very  shortly,  whence  its  form  and  character,  at 
any  rate,  can  be  judged  by  all  the  readers  of  the  Journal;  but 
beyond  the  handsome  form,  it  is  unmistakeably  distinctive  in 
colour — an  ivory-white  perianth,  and  palest  primrose  or  sulphui’y^ 
corona.  But  as  the  bulbs  are  not  yet  offered  in  commerce,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  write  at  great  length  about  it  in  another 
season.  I  saw  a  beautiful  Leeds!  variety,  as  I  presume  it  was, 
named  Mountain  Maid,  almost  the  same  colour  as  the  Peter 
Barr,  but  in  shape  more  like  the  Eucharis  Lowi  than  any  other 
Narciss  I  have  hitherto  seen.  It  possesses  a  graceful  drooping 
habit,  and  is  quite  an  acquisition.  Sensation  is  another  of  the 
newer  Narcissi,  one  of  the  Barri  section,  with  large,  pure  white 
perianth,  and  a  handsome,  open  cup,  margined  with  orange, 
generally  producing  two  blooms  on  a  stem,  and  is  otherwise  free- 
flowering.  This,  in  time  should  prove  a  great  favourite,  and 
during  the  coming  season  note  should  be  made  of  it.  The  incom- 
parabilis  Gloria  Mundi  was  also  seen  in  good  condition,  alongside 
the  pretty  N.  cyclamineus  (which  was  also  flowering  bravely  on 
the  rockery),  with  triandrus  calathinus  and  N.  t.  albus. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a  pink  Roman 
Hyacinth  with  the  early  flowering  proclivities  of  the  section. 
This  pink  variety  is  named  Rosetti.  The  spikes  are  larger  and 
longer  than  the  white  Romans.  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  (Erythro- 
niums)  grown  and  flowered  in  pots  furnish  splendid  decorative 
material  for  conservatories  early  in  March,  and  the  question 
arises.  Why  do  gardeners  not  attempt  to  make  use  of  them 
for  this  puipose?  Writing  of  the  pink  Roman  Hyacinth  also 
brings  to  mind  the  pink  form  (rosea)  of  Chionodoxa  Lucilise.  It 
is  quite  pink  and  very  sweet,  though,  of  course,  the  blue  and 
white  of  C.  Lucilise  is  more  charming.  . 

In  the  open  ground  numerous  workmen  were  diligently  plant¬ 
ing  the  Gladioli  corms,  and  in  an  open  brake  in  one  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  sections  a  railed-in  space  prompted  me  to  inquire  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Within  this  “  hurdled,”  or  railed,  space  are  the  Pseonies, 
whose  yet  tender  growths  are  covered  over  on  the  top  with 
coarse  heather.  The  reason  of  these  outward  protectives  is  to 
ward  off  the  cold  ground  winds,  which  are  known  to  work  con¬ 
siderable  havoc.  Other  plants  of  interest  and  value  on  account 
of  their  earliness  in  flowering  were  the  Anemone  Hepaticas  in 
colours  red,  white,  and  blue  respectively  some  of  the  varieties 
being  double,  some  single.  The  pink  A.  H.  angulosa  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  little  plant,  and  one  that  is  not  too  common ;  nor  is  angulosa 
alba.  Saxifraga  apiculata,  S.  sancta,  and  S.  Boydi  were  all 
showing  well ;  and  the  dark,  shining  leaves  of  Galax  aphylla 
were  attractive  even  at  this  season.  The  Scillas  and  Crocuses 
had  suffered  from  the  rain,  but  one  could  not  but  admire  the 
beauty  of  Scilla  bifolia  and  its  varieties  alba  and  rosea.  The 
white  S.  siberica,  though  plainer  than  S.  b.  alba,  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  quite  a  gem.  S.  amoena  is  early  flowering  and  distinct. 

Violas  at  Tamworth. 

The  Viola  season  has  not  yet  opened,  nor  will  it  for  about 
six  weeks  more.  However,  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Milham  Sydenham,  the  renowned  cultivator  of  these 
brilliantly  flowering  little  border  plants.  This  letter  tells  me 
(and  I  transmit  its  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  practitionei') 
that  last  year  there  were  150  beds  at  Tamwoiffh,  each  of  which 
contained  two  dozen  plants.  From  early  in  May  till  the  end 
of  September  IMr.  Win.  Sydenliam,  accompanied  by  his  two 
head  men,  were  wont  to  stand  at  a  certain  point  of  vantage 
overlooking  the  beds  each  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning,  and 
note  on  each  occasion  which  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties  showed 
the  brightest  and  to  the  most  advantage  as  bedders.  Marks 
were  accorded  to  each  by  the  three  witnesses,  and  the  varieties 
came  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  the  following  order:  — 

20  Councillor  Waters,  dark  purple. 

20  Seagull,  white. 

20  Nellie  Riding,  yellow. 

19  Skipjack,  fancj’  bronze. 

19  Vrs.  11.  W.  Reunion,  pinkish  purple. 

19  Ralph,  grey  blue. 

19  White  Beauty,  white. 

19  Blanche,  cream  white. 

19  J.  B.  Riding,  mauve. 

18  Mrs.  Gerald  Moor,  black  purple. 

18  John  ('^uarton,  light  mauve. 

18  Golden  Queen,  dark  golden  yellow. 

18  Leda,  cream  edged  purple. 

No  better  Violas  exist  (for  colour)  than  the  first  three  on  the 
list.  The  whole  of  the  thirteen  are,  however,  very  reliable  sorts, 
and  growers  would  do  well  to  make  careful  note  of  them.  At 
10s.  per  100,  carriage  paid,  good  plants  are  cheap.  When  the 
beds  are  again  in  the  f-ull  beauty  of  their  rich  colours  I  hope  to 
go  to  Tamworth  and  enjoy  their  glories. 

Hippeastrums  at  Chelsea. 

Synchronously  with  the  advance  of  the  earlier  Hyacinths  and 
Daffodils  come  the  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis),  thei  most  noble  of 
indoor  flowers  that  bear  the  sun  and  shade  of  April ;  and  all  of 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  are  within  hail  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons’  nurserj'  at  Chelsea  make  a  visit  to  this  collection, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  trade  show  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and 
those  who  view  the  plants  in  the  splendid  span-roofed  house  that 
for  years  past  has  been  their  flowering  quarters,  will  do  so  for  the 
last  time  there,  as  the  work  of  demolition  of  one-half  of  the 
nursery  lias  already  commenced. 

After  this  year  most  of  the  Chelsea  houses  will  be  utilised  for 
show  purposes  rather  than  for  raising  and  cultivating  plants  in. 
The  corridor  leading  from  the  Fulham  Road  into  the  central  walk 
of  the  nursery  is  now  filled  with  beautiful  clean  Palms  in  place 
of  the  old  Camellias  that  formerly  occupied  the  borders.  But 
this  is  prophesying;  and  for  the  present  it  is  the  Hippeastrums 
that  call  for  notice.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  year 
sees  the  cream  of  the  Chelsea  seedlings  drawn  off  to  other  collec¬ 
tions  (mostly  private)  in  the  country,  there  are  always  an  inter¬ 
esting  crop  of  novelties  presented  as  spring  follows  spring. 

Since  the  lighter  coloured  varieties  have  been  so  frequently 
called  for  in  place  of  the  crimson  and  red-hued  seifs,  it  is  but  in 
accordance  with  reason  to  discover  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
“  whites,”  white  and  reds,  and  pinks  among  the  galaxy  of 
flowers  now  at  their  best  at  Chelsea.  It  has  been  referred  to 
before,  and  may  once  again  be,  that  the  plants  are  grown  in  oin 
and  Gin  pots,  which  are  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  bed  among  tan- 
bark.  A  flow  of  hot-water  pipes  are  situated  beneath  this  bed 
to  maintain  the  desired  warmth,  and  in  tan-bark  the  heat  diffuses 
readily.  A  very  considerable  difference  was  evidenced  in  the 
growth  of  perhaps  three  dozen  plants  plunged  in  sawdust  instead 
of  in  tan.  The  scapes  were  both  puny  and  much  later  than  their 
vigorous  neighbours,  to  whose  roots  the  heat,  air,  and  moisture 
could  more  readily  penetrate  than  in  the  case  of  the  sawdust 
section. 

From  amid  the  throng  of  over  a  thousand  plants  some  names 
were  chosen  (and  I  don’t  know  where  Mr.  Heal  obtains  his  names 
from,  but  they  are  exceedingly  classic),  and  with  slight  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  varieties  they  designate,  are  as  follows :  — Nysa,  a 
variety  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  of  its  rich  dark  crimson, 
and  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  on  April  8.  The  same  was 
accorded  to  Sylvanus,  a  flower  with  plenty  of  substance,  some¬ 
what  netted  with  white,  towai-ds  the  outer  parts  of  the  segments, 
on  a  bright,  scarlet-crimson  body-colour.  Otys  has  a  white 
edge,  with  white  beams  in  the  centre  of  each  segment,  and  is 
otherwise  coloured  crimson.  Lady  Buller  is  remarkable  for  its 
size,  being  9in  to  lOin  across  either  way.  The  edge  and  the  veins 
are  crimson,  the  rest  being  white.  Isara  has  a  longer  funnel  than 
most,  and  rosy-pink  veins  on  a  white  underlay.  The  Veldt,  a 
combination  of  green  and  brown,  is,  I  fear,  already  “  out  of 
stock,”  through  having  passed  into  other  hands.  In  Melas  we 
have  a  large-flowered  and  robust  Hippeastrum.  It  has  a  white 
edge  and  rosy  centre ;  very  attractive.  Cecilia  when  at  its  best 
is  a  charming  flower,  with  wavy  edges  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  substance  in  its  segments,  and  the  colouring  is  superb — pure 
white,  with  bright  rosy-carmine  veins.  Megara  is  white,  with 
reddish  veining;  while  in  Phoebus  the  beams,  or  main,  central 
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vein  is  greenish,  with  broad  red  bands  on  each  side,  and  paler 
red  throughout  the  rest  of  the  surface.  Rhenea,  though  not  of 
very  good  form,  is  exceedingly  showy,  being  brilliant  vermilion. 
Perle,  with  white  beams,  has  maroon  veins  on  a  white  ground, 
and  is  distinct.  Olympia  is  shaded  crimson-scarlet,  and  very 
large.  Her  Majesty,  one  of  the  older  ones,  is  almost  pure  white, 
with  reddish  veins;  a  handsome  flower.  Major  Wilson  presents 
the  scarlet  colour  of  a  soldier’s  tunic ;  Veetenes  is  rosy-scarlet ; 
Sybaris,  nearly  all  white,  with  a  few  pink  veins;  The  Champion, 
of  enormous  size,  is  scarlet-crimson.  Resius  is  another  of  those 
with  a  wavy  white  edge  and  dark  cidnison  flakes  throughout. 
Nitocrus  is  glowing  crimson-scarlet;  Sjwos,  with  good  stiff  form, 
has  white  beams,  and  is  rosy-red  otherwise.  But  one  might  go 
on  ad  infinitum.  It  is  really  remarkable  to  observe  the  enor¬ 
mous  size  of  the  scapes,  and  the  quantity  and  robustness  of  the 
foliage,  from  such  comparatively  small  bulbs.  It  goes  to  prove 
how  very  ably  the  plants  are  nursed  and  cared  for  from  the  day 
of  sowing  the  seed  on  through  each  successive  season  of  the 
vegetable  existence. — Waxdeking  Willie. 


Planting  Vines. 


The  month  of  April,  being  the  time  when  Grape  Vines  start 
naturall,y  into  growth  in  this  country,  even  in  cool  houses,  is  a 
very  suitable  period  for  planting  Vines,  especially  under  glass,  to 
which  the  following  remarks  have  particular  reference. 

Borders. 

Tlie  rooting  medium,  called  borders,  may  be  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  the  house,  planting  the  Vines  inside.  For  early 
forcing  the  borders  are  preferably  inside,  and  internal  borders 
onl.y  are  best  for  Muscats.  When  the  Vines  are  only  required  for 
producing  summer  Grapes,  the  borders  may  be  wholly  outside, 
this  applying  to  greenhouses  and  other  cool  or  even  cold  houses. 
In  cases  where  the  substratum  is  of  a  wet  or  unsuitable  nature 
the  border  should  be  concreted  at  the  bottom,  this  being  unneoes- 
sai-y  where  gi’avel  or  rock  occurs.  Proper  drains  and,  outlets 
must  be  iirovided,  and  1ft  thickness  of  rubble  about  the  size  of 
half  bricks  at  bottom  and  getting  lesser  in  size  uiiwards  to  that  of 
road  metal  at  top.  This  drainage  is  best  covered  with  a  layer  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  free  from  pieces  of  wood,  about  3in  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Thirty  inches  depth  of  border  is  amiile.  Good  turfy  loam 
taken  from  an  old  xiasture  about  Sin  thick,  wdiere  the  soil  is  of  a 
friable  nature  and  iireferably  of  the  old  or  even  new  red  sand¬ 
stone  formation,  is  the  most  suitable  main  ingredient  for  a  Vine 
border.  To  this,  chopxied  up  into  iiieces  as  square  as  cut  thick, 
not  rejecting  the  small,  may  be  added  a  fifth  xiart  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  a  tenth  of  wood  ashes,  a  twentieth  of  “  nuts  ”  of  charcoal, 
and  a  fortieth  of  crushed  ^in  bones.  Well  drained  and  fertile 
garden  soil,  however,  wall  grow  good  Grapes,  mixing  5cwt  of 
basic  slag  phosphate  and  Scwt  of  kainit  with  28  cubic  yards  of 
soil  or  border  30ft  by  10ft  and  2i-ft  deexi.  Six  feet  wddth  of 
border  will,  however  be  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Planting. 

The  Vines,  having  been  cut  back  in  early  winter  and  kept  in 
a  cool  house,  will  now  have  the  buds  grown  to  a  length  of  a  couple 
of  inches,  this  being  desirable  at  xilanting  time.  TPrn  them  out 
of  the  pots,  remove  every  particle  of  soil,  preferably  by  washing, 
carefully  preseiwing  the  fibres.  Sxiread  the  roots  out  straight  as 
may  be  and  flat,  the  soil  of  the  border  having  been  raised  to  the 
required  level,  covering  the  roots  to  a  depth  of  3in  or  4in,  working 
the  soil  well  amongst  them  with  the  hand.  Give  a  good  supply  of 
tepid  water,  and  mulch  over  the  roots  and  a  little  further  with 
about  an  inch  thickness  of  short  sweetened  litter.  If  the  canes 
have  not  been  shortened  it  will  not  do  to  prune  them  now,  but 
remove  the  buds  from  the  upper  portion  down  to  where  fresh 
growth  is  required  to  push,  and  cut  away  the  disbudded  part 
when  the  Vines  have  made  some  leaves,  as  there  is  then  no  danger 
of  bleeding. 

After  Management. 

Sprinkle  the  Vines  and  house  twice  a  day,  but  avoid  a  close 
and  saturated  atmosphere.  A  temperature  of  55deg  at  night, 
65deg  by  day,  and  70deg  to  75deg  with  sun  is  suitable  for  a  time 
after  iilanting.  If  the  weather  be  bright  and  the  panes  of  glass 
large,  shade  lightly  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  when  the  house  should 
be  closed,  damping  the  floor,  border,  and  other  surfaces.  If  the 
temperature  run  up  to  85deg  or  90deg  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
When  the  Vines  commence  growing  give  every  encouragement, 
increasing  the  temperature  to  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night,  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  and  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat.  Young 
Vines  of  this  year’s  raising  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  with 
the  balls  entire,  or  being  in  turves,  which  is  the  better  iilan,  the 
soil  should  be  well  firmed  about  them,  so  as  to  secure  a  fibrous 
root  formation,  and  the  house  be  kept  at  the  temxieratures  last 
named . — -Vitis  . 


Old  ■  time  Gardening. 

(Continued  from  page  160.) 

It  has  frequently  been  contended  tliat  largely  owing  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  resulting  generally  unsettled  state  of 
England,  gardening  during  the  fifteenth  century  was  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  its  revival  taking  place  only  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  Hollinshed,  indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that  a 
vast  Ixiatus,  embracing  all  the  time  between  the  Third  Edward 
and  the  Seventh  Henry,  marks  the  history  of  gardening  in 
England  ;  and  Hadyn,  to  prove  the  beggarly  condition  of  horticul¬ 
ture  at  this  period,  states  that  many  of  the  vegetables  required 
Avere  imported  from  the  Continent.  This  statement  need  not  be 
doubted,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  no  time  do  ive  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  cultivate  as  man.y  vegetables  and  fruits  as  the 
consumer  demanded.  How  grossly,  for  instance,  ivould  the  future 
historian  err  if,  trusting  to  the  tables  of  our  imxiorts  to-day,  he 
was  to  conclude  that  the  beginning  of  the  tiventieth  century 
was  remarkable  for  its  lack  of  home-grown  garden  produce. 
Might  he  not  be  pardoned  for  even  doubting  the  existence  '  r 
gardens  at  all  ? 

The  Fifteenth  Century. 

Unfortunately  the  means  of  either  confirming  or  of  negativing, 
these  statements  are  of  the  most  meagre  descrixition,  but  such 
as  they  are,  they  do  not  corroborate  the  general  historian,  whose 
notes  on  gardening  are  too  frequently  marked  by  inaccuracy. 
Could  anything  be  wider  of  fact,  for  instance,  than  Hume’s  state¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  quoted  and  requoted,  that  till  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  no  salads,  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  other 
edible  roots  Avere  produced  in  England.  Or,  take  the  dates  cf 
introduction  given  by  D’Israeli  and  others  of  various  fruits  and 
flowers.  If  we  accexit  these  as  correct,  Ave  are  x>erforce  shut  uiJ. 
to  belieAung  that  old  cookery  books,  medical  Avorks,  &c.,  refer  to 
Xilants  Avhich  did  not  exist  in  England !  A  someAvhat  racy 
poem,  called  “  The  Libell  of  English  Policie,”  Avritten  preAUOus 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Avhich  urges  the  necessit.y 
of  maintaining  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  as  then  knoAvn,  and  of 
keeping  a  fast  grip  of  Calais,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  contains  lists 
of  the  products  of  various  countries  Avith  the  commodities  im¬ 
ported  by  England.  Among  the  latter  are  Figs,  Raisins,  Dates. 
Pastel,  Saffron,  Madder,  Garlick,  and  Onions,  not  a  formidable 
quantity  by  any  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Feate  of  Gardening,”  of  about  the 
.same  date,  contains  a  lengthy  list  of  vegetables,  and  AA'hat  are 
AAunting  therein,  such  as  Parsnixis,  Turmxis,  Carrots,  and  Ram- 
Xiions  are  found  in  contemporary  cookery  books.  A  salad  of  the 
period,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note,  included  buds  of  Primroses 
and  of  Smyrnium  olu.satrum,  the  young  tender  toxis  of  red  Fennel, 
a  form  with  dark  coloured  foliage,  red  Mint,  and  red  Nettle,  a 
cultivated  kind  Avith  reddish  stems :  Parsley,  perhaps  the  roots. 
Chives,  Cress,  Purslane,  Ramsons,  Calamint,  Daisies,  Rampions, 
Rockets,  Dandelion,  and  ChickAveed.  Russel’s  “  Book  of 
Nurture,”  about  14G0,  supplies  much  information  on  this  point. 
Dinner  aaws  prepared  for  thus :  “  Quynces,  Avith  Peres  ciryxipe,  with 
Parcely  roots.  Right  so  bygyn  your  mele.”  The  first  course 
consisted  of  “  Suche  potage  as  the  cook  hatlie  made  of  Yerbi.s 
sxiice  and  Avine,”  along  AA'ith  a  great  variety  of  meats.  Fruit 
Avas  the  fourth  course,  and  comprised  “  Avhot  Axix’uls  Avith  Peres,, 
AA’ith  sugre  candy,  Avith  gyngure  columbyne  mynsed  manerly.” 
Columbine  here  defines  the  ginger  as  doAm-coloured,  and  is  not 
the  plant  of  that  name.  But  at  dinner  these,  too,  Avere  con¬ 
sumed:  “  Fygges,  Raysons,  Almondes,  nottus,  Axix>le,  Pere,  and 
Clare  de  Quynce.”  Hoxv  particular  they  Avere  as  to  hoAv  and 
when  certain  kinds  of  garden  produce  Avere  to  be  eaten  ax>pears. 
from  the  folloAAung :  “  Serve  fastyne,  Plommys,  nottus,  StraAv- 
beries,  W^yneberies  (probably  Goosebendes),  and  hard  chese, 
biaAvndrilles,  peyxms,  careAvay  in  comfit.” 

Parkinson  notes  “The  Blandrill  as  a  good  Apple,”  and  Cot- 
grave  states,  it  A\’as  large  and  Avhite.  Then  the.v  Avere  to  eat 
“  After  sopper  roasted  Apples,  Pere,  blanche  Powder  your 
stomak  for  to  ese.”  As  a  caution  they  are  told  to  “  beAvar  of 
StraAvberies  and  Hurtillberies  at  eve.”  Of  vegetables,  the  Pea 
seems  to  have  occupied  a  chief  place,  and  is  referred  to  several 
times,  as  for  instance,  “  Pesen  with  bakon,”  “  pesen  Avith  the 
purpose,”  “  to  pesen  or  furmentye,  take  the  tayl  of  the  bevere.”' 
“Wortus,”  here  a  general  name  for  vegetables,  AA’ere  cooked 
“  AA  itli  a  henne,  cony,  beef,  or  els  an  hare.”  Hoav  to  prexiare  a 
medicinal  bath  brings  many  plants,  such  as  the  Hollyhock,  the 
MalloAAq  broAvn  Fennel,  and  St.  John’s  Wort  into  vieAv;  but 
perhaps  it  is  needless  to  quote  further,  as  gardens  could  have 
been  neither  non-existent  or  uncultivated  Avith  these  demands  to 
be  met.  The  London  citizens,  inoreoAmr,  still  continued  fond  of 
gardens,  a  paragraph  in  StoAve’s  “  SurAmy  ”  noting  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  gardens  “  Avithout  Moorgate”  in  order  to  make 
an  archery,  proving  this.  This  vandalistic  act,  may  I  call  it, 
happened  in  1498. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  gather  from  one  or  tivo  poets  Avho’ 
flourished  at  this  period,  there  Avas  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
simple,  unaffected  methods  of  an  earlier  date,  and  a  more  ornate 
style  of  gardening  creeping  in.  Thus  Skelton,  a  man  avIio  must  have 
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po.sscssed  an  exact  kno\vledge  of  every  phase  of  liigli-class  life 
existing  in  his  day,  depicts  the  hci'ber  ”  ("  Garlande  of 

Laureli  ”) ; 

^Vith  alys  ensandid  about  in  compa.s 
The  hankie  enturfld  witli  .singular  solas, 

Knrailed  with  Roses  and  Vines  engrapid. 

It  was  a  new  comfort  of  sorrow  escapid. 

Here  we  liave  the  simple  “  herber  ”  of  former  days  isolated 
by  encompa.ssing  walks,  and  clothed  with  flowering  Jloses  and 
t  ines  in  fruit.  Hatves’  “  Pastime  of  Pleasure  ”  of  a  little  earlier 
date,  presents  a  flower  garden  extremely  florid  and  artificial. 
This  garden  : 

was  paynted  and  wrought  curyou.sly, 

In  dyvers  kiiottes  of  marvaylous  gretenes, 

Rampande  lyons  stode  up  womiersly 
Made  all  of  herbes  of  dulcet  swetenes, 

With  many  dragons  of  in.'u-vaylous  likene.s 
Of  dyvers  fioures  made  ful  craftely, 

Ry  Flora  coloured  with  colours  suudiy. 

It  also  contained  “  an  herbei'e'  fayre  and  quadrante,  set  all 
aboute  with  flowers  fragrante,”  as  well  as  a  dulcet  spring  and  a 
fountain  painted  blue  and  gold.  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  many 


Schizocodon  soldanelloides  (See  page  348.) 


of  which  exi.st',  come  into  the  range  of  this  section  of  the  subject, 
and  prove  that  vast  quantities  of  flowers  were  required  at 
particular  church  festivals,  one  of  the  chief  being  Poses,  wliich 
were  largely  employed  for  making  the  garlands  worn  bv  the 
clergy.  Torches  were  also  decorated  with  flowers. 

During  this  century,  too,  tJie  King.?  of  Scotland  endeavoured 
to  bring  that  country  into  line  with  England.  James  I.,  as 
Fordun  states,  taught  his  subjects  such  intricate  problems  in 
horticulture  as  gi’afting,  with  other  methods  pursued  by  English 
gardeners.  He,  moreover,  passed  a  law  to  compel  the  owners  of 
a  plough  and  cattle  to  plant  annually  a  firlot  (2  bushels)  of  Wheat, 
half  the  quantity  of  Pease,  and  “forty”  Beans.  This  law  was  re¬ 
enacted  by  his  son  in  1453,  who  added  to  it  another  requiring 
freeholders  to  plant  woods  and  trees,  to  make  hedges  and  plant 
Broom.  Yet  another  Act  of  this  year  ordered  tile  de.struction  of 
rooks  in  orchards  and  other  places'. 

James  III.,  as  Pitscottie  remarks,  was  fond  of  laying  out 
gardens:  and  James  IV.,  in  1503,  was  obliged  to  enact  a  law 
again.st  “breakers”  of  orchards  and  gardens,  and  it  was  ordered 
tliat  those  “  lords  and  lairds”  who  hitherto  had  not  moved  in  the 
matter  should  “  make  them  to  liave  parkes  of  deare,  stancks  (fish¬ 
ponds),  cunningars  (rabbit  warrens),  dowcottes  (dovecots), 
orcliards,  hedges,  and  to  plant  at  lea.st  one  aicker  of  woods.” 
Hundreds  of  extensive  parks  had  already  been  enclosed  in 
I'.'ngland  and  tenanted  by  deer,  and  rabbit  warrens  also 
instituted. 

A  delightful  description  of  a  garden  was  written  by  a  Scots 
bishop,  Gawain  Douglas.  The  language,  unfortunately,  is 
friglitfully  Archaic,  and  defies  transcription,  otherwi.se  it  is  as 
fresh  and  natural  as  that  of  Hawes  is  dull  and  stilted.  Ivy  grew 


rankly  on  the  castle  wall,  and  Viue.s  were  trained  on  trelli.ses. 
Flowers  were  of  many  colours,  some  pink,  others  buriiet,  blue. 
gre3',  red,  purple,  blood,  brown,  3’ellow,  sky-blue,  sea-blue,  gold, 
or  freckled  red  and  white.  Gold-cups,  Camomile,  Iris  floi'en- 
tina,  Hesperis  matronalis.  Columbines,  Strawbernes,  Gilliflowers, 
Primroses,  Violets,  Poses,  and  white  Lilies,  are  some  of  the 
plants.  Poultry  wandered  among  the  vegetables,  picking  up  their 
food  along  the  alleys.  There,  too,  the  painted  peacock  unfolded 
his  tail.  Endless  birds  worked  crafty"  ne.sts  on  the  trees,  each 
one  rejoicing  with  its  mate,  Avhile  under  tlie  trees  in  the  park, 
close  of  pales,  bucks,  harts,  red  hinds,  and  dun  does,  with  calves 
and  faAvns,  wandered  or  played. 

In  1513,  the  time  this  was  Avritten,  300  AjAples  cost  in  Scot¬ 
land  6s.,  sufficient  Saffron  for  Christmas  a  like  sum,  and  Onions 
Avere  3d.  per  lb. — B. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Flowers. 

Primula  megaseaefolla. 

The  appearance  of  this  Primula  at  one  of  the  R.H.S.  meetings 
in  the  course  of  last  spring,  and  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  the 
notices  and  illustrations  in  the  horticultural  press,  have  made 
man.v  hardy  plant  groAvers  interested  in  such  a  distinct-looking 
Primrose.  I  had  received  a  plant  from  the  introducer,  Mr.  C. 
Sprenger  just  a  short  time  before  Miss  Willmott  showed  her 
plant ;  but  mine  had  rather  suffered  in  transit  from  Italy,  and 
the  floAvers  it  had  formed  had  not  exiianded,  the  scape  decajdng 
before  the  floAvers  could  open.  Late  in  autumn,  lioAAeAmr,  niA' 
plant,  then  groAving  in  a  shadj"  and  moist  place,  began  to  give 
me  some  of  its  pretty  purple  floAvers.  Unfortunately  the  Aveather 
Avas  A'erj^  unfavourable  for  Avinter  blooming  plants  outside,  and 
one  Avas  grteved  to  see  that  it  could  not  display  its  bloom  to 
adA'antage,  as  thej"  fell  victims  to  the  Amrious  A'icissitudes  Avhich 
aAvait  such  things  when  frost  and  rain  are  alternately  striAung 
for  the  mastery.  So  far  as  the  Avinter  has  gone,  it  is,  hoAvever, 
standing  the  frost  quite  Avell,  and  as  this  is  Avritten  it  is  snug 
under  snow,  and  so  is  likeh'  to  pass  safely  throAigh  a  most  trA'ing 
season  unprotected  otherAvise.  It  is,  I  should  say,  a  better  plant 
for  a  cool  or  cold  house  or  a  slightlj'  heated  frame  than  for  the 
open  air  in  a  season  such  as  this  has  been.  It  is  a  most  distinct 
Primrose,  AA'ith  its  rounded  leaves  reminding  one  of  the  Magaseas. 
Avhich  feature  has  given  it  its  siDecific  name  of  megaseaefolia.  This 
has  tAvo  variants — megassefolia  and  megascifolia — but  the  other  is 
the  spelling  of  the  “  Index  KeAvensis.”  I  understand  that  the 
stock  Avhich  has  been  introduced  comes  from  Persia,  but  the  plant 
is  said  by  Boissier  to  groAv  near  Bhizeh  in  moist,  shady  gorges, 
Avhere  it  flowers  in  May.  I  am  in  Iiope  that  I  may  have  a  second 
bloom  from  my  plant  Avhen  spring  fairly  comes  in. 

liilium  pai'dalinum. 

I  doubt  much  if  the  Lil^^  Conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societj^  excited  as  much  interest  among  the  fraternity  of 
gardeners  as  its  promoters  desired,  and  had  a  right,  it  may  be, 
to  expect.  Still,  it  has  had  the  effect-  of  again  holding  up  the 
banner  of  the  Lily,  and,  if  it  had  done  nothing  more,  AA  ould  have 
repaid  the  trouble  and  expense  by  being  the  source  of  the  most 
valuable  information  embodied  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rojml  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  A  Society  aa  hich  can  produce  such  a  Avork  as  this 
is  deserving  of  the  support  of  all  interested  in  floAvers.  Yet,  aa  hen 
all  is  said,  the  Lilium,  as  a  aa  hole,  does  not  occupy  the  place  in 
gardens  it  ought  to  do,  and  one  thinks  no  apology  is  needed  for 
speaking  of  the  variable,  but  effective  and  beautiful,  L.  parda- 
linum,  or  the  Panther  Lily,  as  it  is  called.  Its  hardiness  seems 
unquestionable,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  failures  AA'ith  it  arc 
mainly  due  to  Avant  of  proper  moisture  at  all  seasons.  In  some 
gardens,  Avith  rather  heavy  soils,  it  can  be  groAvn  in  the  ordinary’ 
border;  but  it  requires  plenty  of  moisture  to  do  it  justice,  and 
its  proper  place  seems  to  be  by  the  stream  or  pond,  or  in  a  peaty- 
bed,  specially  prepared,  Avhere  it  can  be  kept  moist  at  all  times 
Avhen  required.  My  garden,  Avith  its  di-y  subsoil,  is  one  of  the 
last  places  one  Avould  expect  L.  pardalinum  to  do  in ;  but  it  is 
doing  well,  although  this  is,  I  am  certain,  due  to  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  under  Avhich  it  is  groAvn.  It  is  planted  on  the  cement 
“shelf”  at  the  side  of  a  small  aquatic  pool,  Avliere  it  is  in  Avet. 
rather  than  moist,  soil.  The  soil  is  but  shalloAv,  and  in  some 
places  the  bulbs  are  just  covered  Avith  soil  above,  and  are  almost 
touching  the  concrete  beneath.  In  this  position  it  has  attained 
from  strong  bulbs  as  much  as  upAvards  of  5ft  in  height,  and  has 
increased  rapidly  at  the  base,  so  that  Avere  it  to  be  lifted  iioav 
the  increase  of  bulbs  AA’ould  be  remarkable.  It  is  just,  hoAA-ever, 
under  these  conditions  of  moisture  that  it  grows  best  a,t  home. 
Lilium  pardalinum  is  very-  variable,  and  scA'cral  A’arieties  haA'e 
been  given  names.  One  often,  hoAvever,  meets  Avith  a  good  form 
procured  under  the  name  of  the  type,  although  that  knoAAm  as 
is  s*  fiii0  oiiG.  It  is  cis  cill  tli^  foiiTis  ^\itn 

their  AmlloAvish-red  or  deejier  red  floAvers,  recurved  at  the  tips, 
and  plentifully  spotted  with  purple.— S.  Aknott. 
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Lopezia  miniata. 

This  is  a  plant  not  commonly  seen,  but  interesting  on  account 
of  its  mechanism  for  cross-pollination.  The  one  perfect  stamen  is 
held  in  tension  by  a  folded,  leafy,  or  expanded  staminode  beloA^r. 
'On  this  part  the  insect  alights,  as  the  best  position  from  which  to 
reach  the  two  drops  of  honey  that  seem  to  rest  upon  the  knee- 
shaped  bend  of  the  upper  petals.  The  result  is  that  the  stamen 
is  released  and  pollen  is  dusted  upon  the  insect.  Self-fertilisation 
is  impossible  on  account  of  marked  proterandry.  It  was  shown 
before  the  Scientific  Committee  on  April  8,  from  Cambridge. 


Early  Forced  Figs. 

Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s  are  now  being  succeeded  by  the 
Ischias  brown  and  white,  iriigelique  and  Osborne’s  Prolific,  and 
the  veiy  fine  White  Marseilles  and  Brown  Turkey.  To  secure 
perfect  ripening  and  high  quality,  watering  must  be  graduany 
reduced  and  syringing  over  the  trees  cease,  but  trees  swelling 
their  frait  should  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week,  and  the  foliage  kept  clean  by  syringing  at  closing  time,  this 
being  discontinued  directly  the  fruit  gives  indications  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  A  temperature  of  GOdeg  to  Godeg  at  night,  70deg  to  75deg 
by  day,  advancing  to  80deg  or  8odeg  from  sun  heat,  is  suitable, 
closing  SO'  as  to  increase  to  90deg  or  more,  but  air  must  be 
admitted  so  as  to  allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  fruit,  which,  settling  on 
the  apex,  is  apt  to  cause  it  to  decay.  This,  usually  called  “  spot,” 
should  be  avoided  by  a  circulation  of  rather  warm  and  moderately 
dry  air. — G. 


Codlaeums  at  Oldfield. 


Forced  Planted-out  Figs. 


Recently,  whilst  visiting  the  Oldfield  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
W.  Clibran  and  Sons,  of  Altrincham,  I  was  shown  a  fine  batch  of 
Codiseums  (Crotons)  of  the  firm’s  own  raising.  Among  other 
attractive  varieties,  I  noted  two  in  particular,  named  Golden 
Chain  and  Pride  of  Oldfield,  as  being  really  first  class.  The  first- 
named  is  a  model  table  plant,  being  of  graceful  habit,  a  fine 
bright  colour  and  a  good  grower ;  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  from 
12in  to  18hi  long.  In  Pride  of  Oldfield  the  foliage  is  occasionally 
interruiDted,  and  very  prettily  mottled  yellow  and  green.  As  a 
table  plant  for  house  or  shoAV  purposes  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  first-named  variety. — T.  See. 

Schizocoden  Soldanelloides. 

It  is  years  ago  since  Captain  Torrens  showed  this  little  alpine 
plant  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for 
it;  yet  so  slow  is  its  growth,  that  still  very  few  plants  are  in 
gardens.  The  rockeiy  at  Kew  has  one  nice  plant  of  it,  but  great 
care  is  necessaiy  to  secure  its  continued  healthy  growth.  It  was 
brought  by  Captain  Torrens  from  Miganoshta,  Japan,  in  1891. 
In  the  characters  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  it  much  resembles 
Shortia  galacifolia,  now  in  flower,  but  its  pretty,  fragile  blooms 
are  rosy  instead  of  white,  and  the  segments  are  deeply  laciniated. 
It  has  proved  hardy,  but,  as  we  say,  it  grows  slowly,  and  does  not 
seem  to  yield  seeds  freely.  A  figure  is  presented  on  page  347. 


In  encouraging  surface  roots  and  supplying  nouri.shment  not 
likely  to  induce  grossness,  a  mulching  of  sweet,  decayed,  lumpy 
manure,  about  lin  thick,  is  of  essential  service.  Such  mulching,  if 
kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  reduced, 
will  be  full  of  active  feeders  by  the  time  the  trees  need  most 
assistance  in  order  tO'  perfect  their  crops,  and  sub,stantial  food, 
such  as  dissolved  bones  five  parts,  nitrate  of  potash  two  parts,  and 
gypsum  1  part,  mixed,  using  4oz.  per  square  yard -every  three  or 
four  weeks  or  more  distantly,  according  tO'  circum, stances,  will 
secure  sturdy  growths  (other  conditions  being  favourable),  and 
good  results  in  'the  first  and  second  crops.  Trees  in  borders  of 
limited  extent,  and  those  of  short-jointed  fruitful  habit,  will 
require  copious  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure.  Syringe 
twice  a  day  in  bright  weather,  occasionally  in  dull,  and  maintain 
a  genial  atmosphere  by  damping.  Ventilate  freely  in  favourable 
weather,  with  the  object  of  securing  stout  growth  and  leathery, 
healthy  foliage.  Any  kind  of  shading  is  injudicious,  and  must 
be  guarded  against  by  thorough  cleanliness,  pinching  out  the 
young  growths  and  thinning  out  all  the  overcrowded  shoots. 
Maintain  the  temperature  at  GOdeg  to  G5deg  at  night,  70deg  to 
75deg  by  day,  advancing  to  80deg  or  85deg  from  sun  heat,  closing 
early  with  abundance  of  moisture,  so  as  to  run  up  to  90deg  on 
fine  afternoons. — P. 

Succession  Houses  of  Figs. 


Campanula  pyramidalis. 

A  few  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  the  above  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal.  For  flowering  in  July  of  next 
year  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  mild  heat,  and  when  ready  prick 
off  into  boxes  and  grow  on  in  cold  frames,  and  when  large  enough 
,pot  into  3in  pots,  repotting  later  into  Gin.  When  damp  weather 
sets  in  in  late  autumn  ti’ansfer  to  vineries  or  other  dry  quarters, 
finally  shifting  in  March  into  8-2-in  pots  for  flowering,  using  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  horse  droppings,  lime  rubble,  sand, 
and  a  dash  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
suitable  stand  in  rows  outside.  Some  make  it  a  practice  of 
growing  for  two  years  or  more  before  flowering,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary,  better  furnished  plants  being  obtained  by  adopting 
the  above  plan. — T.  S. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl. 

This  is  a  much  more  serious  injury  to  the  Peach  tree  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Few  of  us  suspected  that  we  were  losing 
much  from  Peach  curl  except  a  portion  of  the  current  year’s 
fruit  crop,  but  Pierce,  of  California,  has  proved  that  we  lose  also 
in  the  growth  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  the  development  of 
fruit  buds  and  fruit  spurs.  For  example,  on  ten  trees  sprayed  in 
1893  there  was  an  average  of  about  2,800  fruit  buds  per  inch  of 
old  wood,  and  on  those  unsprayed  about  2, GOO,  or  a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  sprayed  trees  of  about  7  per  cent.  Besides  this,  he 
.found  a  great  many  of  the  fruit  buds  produced  on  the  sprayed 
trees  so  poorly  developed  that  no  fruit  could  be  expected 
ffrom  them.  For  example  (says  the  “Canadian  Horticulturist”), 
at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1893  he  found  the  average  number  of 
imperfectly  developed  fimit  buds  on  the  sprayed  trees  to  be 
0.944  per  lineal  inch  of  old  wood,  while  on  the  unsprayed  trees 
the  average  per  inch  of  old  wood  was  1.249 ;  or  32  per  cent,  more 
'imperfect  fruit  buds  on  the  unsprayed  than  upon  the  sprayed 
-trees. 


Disbudding  or  thinning  the  growths,  regulating  the  tenninal 
and  successional  shoots,  and  stopping  those  for  spurs  at  the  fifth 
leaf,  must  have  timely  attention.  Afford  a  light  mulching,  and 
feed  as  advised  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  according  to  require¬ 
ments.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  55deg  to  GOdeg, 
G5deg  by  day  artificially,  70deg  to  75deg  from  sun  heat,  which 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded  without  full  ventilation,  as  it  is  very 
important  the  growth  be  stout  and  the  foliage  have  good  clean 
substance.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  the  night  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  maintained  at  GOdeg  to*  Godeg,  70deg  by  day, 
allowing  to  rise  to  80deg  or  8odeg  from  sun  heat,  closing  early,  so 
as  to  run  up  to  90deg,  and  v-ith  abundance  of  moisture. 

Late  on  Hnheated. — These  afford  one  crop  of  fruit  in  August 
when  of  midseason  varieties,  or  the  very  early  ones  two  crops. 
The  trees  must  have  attention  in  pruning,  thinning  the  less 
fruitful  growths  and.  the  old  and  bare,  so'  asi  to  afford  space  for 
the  successional,  avoiding  overcrowding,  as  it  is  necessary  the 
growths  have  abundance  of  light  and  air.  Allow  the  shoots  for 
bearing  to  grow  somewhat  loosely,  with  their  points  to  the  light. 
Stopping  must  play  an  important  part  in  cool  houses.  Pinch 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  on  the  young  wood,  which  will  assist 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit  and  induce  the  trees  to  break  and 
produce  short-jointed  wood  from  the  base  of  those  in  bearing. 
Ventilate  freely  at  and  above  oOdeg,  advancing  to  GSdeg  from 
sun  heat.  The  border  should  have  a  thorough  watering  if  dry, 
repeating  as  necessary,  to  bring  it  into  a  thoroughly  moist  con¬ 
dition,  afterwards  mulch  lightly  with  short  manure.  Fig  trees 
in  unheated  houses  do*  not  require  nearly  so  much  moisture  as 
those  in  heated  houses,  but  an  occasional  damping  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  fine  days,  so  as  to  secure  sturdy,  short-jointed  wood 
and  well  developed  leathery  foliage. — Geower. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural— Scientific  Committee,  April  8tli. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  and  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Gordon,  Odell,  Druery,  Bowles,  Douglas,  Woi’sley,  Holmes, 
Bennett-Poe.  Bev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Violet-leaf  Disease. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  on  the  speci- 
meim  sent  by  Colonel  Spragge  :  “  Many  of  the  leaves  of  the  Violets 
exhibited  were  in  a  bad  state,  the  tissue  being  entirely  bleached 
and  dead,  but  not  in  interfoliary  spots,  as  in  Phyllosticta  and 
Sei^toria,  but  marginal,  extending  inwards  until  the  greater  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  leaf  is  involved.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  this  bleaching  was  the 
result  of  external  circumstances,  and  not  from  the  attacks  of  any 
parasite.  With  this  view  I  am  disposed  to  agree.  The  mode  of 
attack  is  not  that  of  the  American  disease  (Alternaria),  of  which 
I  failed  to  find  a  single  spore.  All  the  spots  were  occupied  by 
tufts  of  a  black  mould,  which  at  present  I  am  inclined  to  think 
must  be  saprophytic,  appearing  .subsequently  on  the  dead  tissue. 
They  do  not  appear  upon  the  leaves  beginning  to  fade,  only  on 
the  quite  dead  spots.  These  moulds  are  of  two  kinds,  and  both 
belong  to  genera  in  which  the  species  are  wholly  .saprophytic,  it 
being  the  exception,  in  some  few  cases,  for  them  to  become 
parasitic.  The  fungus  appears  in  small,  dark  olive  tufts  scattered 
over  the  dead  ti.ssue,  and  in  no  case  becoming  confluent,  and 
spreading  in  patches.  The  earlie.st  form  to  appear  is  a 
Cladosporium,  which  certainly  is  not  Cladosporium  herbarium, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  Cladosporium  epiphyllum.  The  threads 
are  slender,  unbranched,  septate,  and  of  a  pale  olive,  not  nodulose 
or  torulose.  and  rather  long  for  the  genus  (120  to  150  by  5  />(.). 
The  conidia,  as  usual,  are  at  finst  continuous,  afterwards 
uuiseptate,  then  biseptate  and  triseptate ;  so  that  in  the  same 
tuft  one  may  find  conidia  with  no  septum,  and  others  with  one, 
two,  or  three,  in  all  cases  narrow,  and  but  little  thicker  than  the 
threads  (18  to  30  Ijy  6  to  7  The  other  form,  which  appears 
mixed  with  the  foregoing,  is  a  Macrosporium  of  the  type  of 
M.  sarcinula,  with  delicate,  deciduous  threads  and  somewhat 
cubical  conidia  (30  to  35  by  25  to  30  jJ-),  truncate  at  the  ends,  and 
but  slightly  constricted.  The  septa,  longitudinal  and  transverse, 
divide  the  conidia  into  quadrangular  cells,  mostly  in  three 
irregular  rows,  and  of  a  darker  olive-broAvn  than  appears  in  the 
Cladosporium.  I'nfortunately,  I  have  not  seen  a  description  of 
the  Italian  Macrosporium  Yiolse,  Avhich  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  destructive  parasite  on  Violets.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  some  close  affinity,  or 
relationship,  betAveen  Cladosporium  and  Macrosporium.  They 
are  often  found  together,  and  in  some  ca.ses  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  Microconidia  an,d  Macroconidia  of  some  species  of 
Pleospora,  bearing  muriform  sporidia  contained  in  asci.  I  can 
only  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  these  moulds  are  the  cause,  but 
the  consequence  of  the  disease.  N.B. — Since  Avriting  the  above 
I  have  seen  description  of  the  Italian  pest,  Macrosporium  Violse 
(Poll.),  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  one  I  have 
described  ;  since,  in  that  species,  the  spots  are  definitely  orbicular 
and  regular,  and  the  conidia  are  clavate^  and  attenuated  at  the 
base  (40  to  90  by  10  ju.),  not  at  all  resembling  these  described 
above,  Avhich  I  must  still,  in  default  of  better  evidence,  regard  as 
a  saprophyte.’^ 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens’ 
Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  it  AA-as  .stated  that 
Loi-d  Meath  had  prepared  a  paper  on  “  Open  Spaces  and  Physical 
Training,”  to  be  read  at  the  approaching  conference  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  and  it  Avas  agreed  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  to  read  a  paper 
on  open  spaces  at  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  Manchester  in 
September  next.  A  letter  AA'as  read  announcing  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Society  against  the  decision  of  the  London 
County  Council  refusing  permission  to  build  on  certain  forecourts 
in  the  Euston  Poad  had  failed,  and  this  Avas  considered  very 
satisfactoiy,  as  the  association  had  constantly  urged  the  great 
importance  of  preserving  the  open  character  of  this  and  similar 
roads,  in  spite  of  past  encroachments,  by  means  of  these  fore¬ 
courts,  Avhich  could  in  the  future  be  converted  into  continuous 
boulevards  when  no  longer  required  as  private  gardens.  A  reso¬ 
lution  Avas  read,  Avhich  had  been  passed  on  to  the  London  County 
Council,  against  the  proposals  of  the  Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and 
Hamp.stead,  and  EdgAvare  and  Hampstead  Raihvay  Companies  to 
construct  a  number  of  tubes  under  Hampstead  Heath.  It  was 
decided  to  opimse  any  proposals  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  selling  or  building  on  land  formerly'  part  of  Wands- 
wortli  Common  Avhich  they  no  longer  required,  and  Avhich  it  was 
strongly  felt  should  be  restored  to  the  common.  It  AA’as  agreed 


to  offer  to  lay  out  St.  John’s.  Stratford,  and  St.  George’s,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  churchyards,  and  to  take  steps  to  oppose  building  schemes 
on  Holy  Trinity,  Stepney,  and  St.  James’s,  ClerkeiiAA-ell,  church¬ 
yard,  as  contrary  to  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Acts.  Protests 
Avhich  Lord  Meath  had  receiA'ed  Averc  read  against  the  cutting, 
and  clearing  operations  that  Avere  taking  place  at  Burnham 
Beeches,  and  requesting  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  beautiful  AA'ood  from  being  subjected  to  further  acts  of. 
vandalism,  and  it  AA’as  decided  to  draAv  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  to  the  matter,  and  ask  them  to 
institute  a  thorougli  inquiiw.  A  number  of  interesting  propo.sals 
for  preserving  and  improving  various  open  spaces  included  St. 
Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  some  .squares  in  Stepney,  Golcl- 
ington  Crescent,  X,W.,  A-acant  sites  in  North  Fulham,  Clapton, 
Duhyich,  and  Islington.  A  letter  AA’as  read  from  Lord  Hobhou.se 
cordially^  approving  of  the  suggestions  aa  IucIi  Lord  Meath  had 
made  public  that  Coronation  memorials  should,  if  possible,  take' 
the  form  of  the  proA’ision  of  lands  for  public  enjoyment  or  the  ■ 
planting  of  trees.  Progress  Aias  reported  Avith  regard  to  tree 
planting  in  Shoreditcli,  Norfolk  Square,  Paddington,  and! 
Kensal  Pise. 

United  Horticultural  Provideuf. 

'J'lie  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  at 
the  Caledonian  Hotel.  A  del  phi  Terrace,  W.C.,  on  Monday  eA’ening 
la.st,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  Avere  read  and  signed.  Thirteen  ncAV  members  Avere 
elected.  Tavo  cheques  Avere  granted  from  lapsed  members’ 
accounts,  one  being  for  £1  8s.  9d.  to  Ai  idoAA'  and  the  other  for 
£13  I6.S.  claimed  by  lapsed  member  on  reacing  sixty  years  of  age. . 
Cheques  Avere  also  granted  for  payment  of  tAvo  members’  quarterly 
alloAA’ance  from  the  beneA’olent  fund,  also  for  printing  and ! 
secretaiy’s  salary.  The  secretary  produced  receipts  for  amounts 
granted  to  the  nominees  of  deceased  members  at  the  last  meeting. 
A  member  asked  permission  to  be  transferred  from  the  loAA'er  to 
the  higher  scale  of  contribution,  Avliich  Avas  granted.  A  letter  AA^as 
read  from  Mr.  George  Gordon  thanking  the  committee  for  their 
A'ote  of  thanks,  coiiA’eyed  to  him  for  his  article  on  the  society  in 
“  Ihe  GardeneiAs’  IMagazine  ”  of  March  8.  It  AA’as  resolA’ed  to 
commence  the  committee  meetings  in  future  at  7  p.m.  instead  of 
8  p.m. — W.  C. 

Binfield  and  District  Gardeners’. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  AA’as  held  on  Tuesday,  April  8,. 
in  Miss  Shaen’s  Poom  ,  Mr.  Bungay  pre-sidhig.  An  excellent 
lecture  Avas  given  by  Mr.  Neve,  The  Gardens,  Sindlesham,  on 
“  Spring  Bedding  Plants,”  a  very  intere.sting  and  appropriate 
subject  for  the  present  season.  He  commenced  by  mentioning 
.several  old  and  useful  varieties,  such  as  WallfloAvers  in  variety. 
Pansies,  Violas,  Doronicums,  Dai.sies,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,. 
Myo.sotis,  Alyssum,  and  A’arious  bulbs  and  hoAv  to  groAv  them  from  i 
.seed  or  division.  A  lengthy  discussion  folloAved,  in  Avhicli  Messrs. . 
Bungay,  Busby,  Elsey,  Galliford,  Haines,  Paine,  Pottinger, 
Kimber,  and  Weavers  took  part,  the  lecturer  mo.st  ably  respond¬ 
ing  to  all  questions  put  to  him.  Mr.  Neve  AA’as  the  recipient  of  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks,  thus  ending  one  of  the  pleasantest  eA’enings 
of  this  association.  At  the  next  meeting,  April  29,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Lily  Hill  Nunseries.  Bracknell,  Avill  giA^e  a  paper  on  the 
“  Auricula.” 

Hailstorm  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  .seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Nurserymen,  . 
Market  Gardeners’  and  General  HaiLstorm  Insurance  Corporation. 
Limited,  AA’as  held  at  the  registered  office  of  the  corporation,  41 
and  42,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  on  Friday,  the  lltji  inst.,. 
AA’hen  Mr.  Harry’  J.  Veitch,  the  chairman  of  the  corporq-tion,  pre- 
.sided.  The  report  of  the  shareholders  shoAved  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  is  .still  increasing  its  business.  In  1896,  the  end  off  the  first 
year  of  the  corporation,  there  Avere  235  policies  in  force  on  ^ 
10,408,161  square  feet  of  glass,  Avhereas  at  the  end  of  the  year 
ju.st  ended  952  policies  AA'ere  in  force  on  31,797,734  square  feet. 
The  interest  on  invested  funds,  Avhich  noAV  amount  to 
£15,620  18s.  3d.,  is  noAv  sufficient  to  pay  4|  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital.  A  dividend  AA’as  declared  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  together  Avith  a  bonus  of  21-  per  cent,  on  the 
paid-up  capital,  Avhilst  £1,170  Avas  ijlaced  to  reserv’e  fund  and  ' 
£569  11s.  8d.  Avas  carried  forAvard.  The  chairman  stated  that, 
whilst  a  larger  dividend  might  have  been  paid,  the  directors  . 
thought  it  Aviser  to  recommend  the  building  up  of  such  a  reserve 
fund  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  making  further  calls  upon  the 
shareholders  when  heavy’  claims  Avere  made  on  the  company.  He 
recalled  the  fact  that  in  1897  claims  amounting  to  over  £1,500  ' 
Avere  made  for  damage  done  by  a  hailstorm  in  one  afternoon,  and 
that  these  claims  Avould  haA'e  amounted  to  a  much  greater  sum 
had  the  hailstorm  been  as  A’iolent  as  that  Avhich  occurred  at 
Harpenden  in  1895,  Avhen  half  the  glass  on  one  nursery  Avas  com¬ 
pletely  Avrecked.  The  shareholders  preseiit  expressed  their  .satis¬ 
faction  at  the  satisfactory  report,  Avhich  shoAved  that  the  corpora- 
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'tion  is  filling  a  useful  position  in  the  insurance  world,  and  is  a 
igreat  protection  to  glass  owners,  who  may  now  insure  their 
houses  and  contents  at  reasonable  rates. 

ReadiDg  Gardener?. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  association  a  large  number 
of  members  was  present  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  association 
(Mr.  G.  Stanton,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames)  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Carnation.”  In  introducing  the  subject,  he  said  that  next 
to  the  Rose  the  Carnation  was  the  most  charming  and  popular 
garden  flower.  It  had  of  late  years  been  so  vastly  improved  in 
variety  and  constitution  that,  instead  of  only  two  or  three  months 
in  bloom  in  summer,  we  are  able  in  some  form  or  other  to  enjoy 
its  beautiful  floaters  and  tiieir  fragrance  all  the  year  round.  In 
dealing  with  the  general  treatment  of  the  flower,  Mr.  Stanton 
divided  his  remarks  under  the  following  headings:  Classification, 
propagation  and  culture,  uses,  faults,  insects,  and  diseases.  An 
animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Neve,  Barnes, 
Kxler,  Judd,  Wilson,  Fry,  Powell,  Townsend,  Galt,  House, 
Hinton,  Goodman,  Cretchley,  Lever,  and  E.  J.  Bore  took  part. 
The  exhibits  were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  consisted  of  Iris 
tuberosa  and  Fritillarias  from  R.  H.  Hatton,  Bill  Hill, 
Gardens,  Wokingham;  Prunus  Pissardi  and  a  beautiful  piece  of 
Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  from  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  Sandhurst 
Lodge ;  seedling  Amaryllis,  with  twenty-six  blooms,  from  Mr. 
W.  Butler,  Fernleigh,  Maidenhead;  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  Orchid  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Pigg,  Trevercli, 
Maidenhead.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer  and  exhibitors.  One  new’  member  was  elected. 

Lecture  on  Hybridisation  at  Birmingham. 

It  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  sense  of  invidiousness 
that,  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  dissertations  wdiich  have 
so  far  characterised  the  spring  session  may  have  proved,  none 
were  more  so  than  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  F.R.H.S., 
Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Staffordshire  County  Council,  on 
the  7th  inst.  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  presided.  The  address,  which 
was  given  orally,  was  entitled  “  Hybridisation,  and  Plants  that 
have  Benefited  Thereby.”  In  his  prefatory  remarks  Mr.  Cock 
said  that  this  was  his  first  visit  to  the  society’s  meeting,  and  he 
felt  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  especially  so  large  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  younger  members.  He  also  congratulated  the  society 
in  being  blessed  with  such  an  excellent  and  invaluable  library, 
containing  as  it  does  volumes  of  the  best  w’orks  extant  relative 
to  horticulture,  botany,  &c.  Prefacing  his  remarks  on  the  science 
of  hybridisation,  the  essayist  succinctly  expounded  the  process 
of  fertilisation,  assisted  by  a  few  illustrations,  and  he  strongly 
recommended  especially  young  gardeners,  to  adopt  the  science 
of  hybridisation  and  cross-breeding,  not  only  as  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  avocation,  but  also  one  that  has  led  to  results  wdiich 
transcend  everjdhing  else  in  the  realm  of  horticulture.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  comiiaratively  short  time  that  artificial  hybridising 
■and  cross-breeding  had  been  in  existence,  marvellous  wmre  the 
results  obtained.  There  is  still  an  enormous  future  for  the 
improvement  of  our  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  hybridist,  as  in  the  past,  for  producing  some¬ 
thing  that  might  immortalise  his  name  in  the  clomain  of  horti¬ 
culture.  In  the  province  of  the  floral  kingdom  the  Orchid  and 
the  Narcissus  offer  a  grand  field,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to 
readily  obtain  another  Weardale  Perfection  Narcissus  and  prove  an 
El  Dorado  to  its  possessor.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  vege¬ 
table  physiologists  knew  comparatively  little  about  botany,  and 
were  ignorant  of  artificial  hybridisation.  It  w’as  Thomas  Fair- 
child,  of  Hoxton,  wdio,  scarcely  two  hundred  years  ago,  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  recorded  artificially  secured  hybrid  plant.  It  wms 
neither  Sweet  William  nor  Carnation,  but  resembling  both 
eciually,  wdiich  w’as  raised  from  the  seed  of  a  Carnation  that  had 
been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  the  Sw’eet  William.  Fairchild 
w’as  a  commercial  gardener  or  nurseryman,  carrying  on  a  large 
trade.  He  died  in  1729,  leaving  funds  for  ensuring  the  delivery 
of  a  sermon  annually  in  the  church  of  St.  Leonard’s  Shoreditch, 
on  Whit -Tuesday,  “On  the  Wonderful  Works  of  God  in  the 
Creation ;  or.  On  the  Certainty  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
Proved  by  the  Certain  Changes  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parts 
of  the  Creation.”  Fairchild  w’as  thus  not  only  the  raiser  of  the 
first  garden  hybrid,  but  the  originator  of  the  flower  services  now’ 
popular  in  our  churches.  To  such  as  Limiseus,  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight  (president  of  the  Horticultural  Society),  Dean  Herbert, 
■Charles  Darwin,  Mons.  de  Vilmorin,  and  of  our  present- 
day  hybridists  are  we  indebted  for  the  splendid  and  multitudinous 
hybrid  productions  populating  our  gardens.  Mr.  Cock  enumerated 
many  of  the  varieties  of  flow’ers  and  fruits  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  from  hybridisation,  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  that 
numerous  of  the  varieties  of  fruits  of  half  a  century  and  upAvard 
ago,  still  maintained  their  excellent  qualities,  and  that  some  of 
the  Grapes  of  his  boyhood  Avere  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  recent  nerv- 
comers.  The  late  liour  alloAved  of  only  a  very  short  discussion 
folloAving  the  lecture,  and  Mr.  Cock  aa-us  kindly  thanked  for  his 
absorbing  theme. 


Shirley  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  annual  report'  of  this  society  shoAvs  it  to  have  completed  . 
a  useful  year’s  Avork  of  a  varied  and  interesting  nature.  Besides 
the  monthly  essays  and  cempetitions  in  connection  with  them, 
the  society  had  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  outing  to 
Coombe  Wood  in  the  summer  time,  and  also  visited  Hampton 
Court.  The  balance-sheet  shoAvs  a  credit  of  £46  Os.  lid.  on  the 
general  account,  and  £2  Is.  4d.  on  the  outing  fund.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  individual  member  will  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
monthly  meetings,  that  they  Avill  not  only  come  themselves,  but 
bring  a  friend  Avith  them,  and  so  induce  others  to  become  active 
members  of  the  society.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Parish 
Room,  High  Street,  Shirley,  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  third  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  month,  and  all  gardeners,  and  amateurs  interested  n 
gardening,  are  cordially  invited  to  become  members.  Mr.  John 
Miles  is  hon.  secretary.  The  programme  of  lectures,  &c.,  from 
April  to  September,  1902,  is  as  folloAvs : — April  21 :  Lecture, 
“Modern  Bee-Keeping,”  by  Mr.  J.  Miles,  222,  Port.SAvood  Road. 
Southampton.  May  19 :  Lecture,  “  Floriculture  and  Florists  of 
the  last  Fifty  Years,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.  June  16: 
Lecture,  “  CAdture  of  Fruit,  FloAvers,  and  Vegetables,  Avith  the 
aid  of  Chemical  Manure,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bushell,  The  Gardens, 
RoAA’nhams  House.  July  21:  Lecture,  “Stone  Fruits,”  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mitchell  The  Gardens,  Chihvorth  Manor.  August  18 : 
Lecture,  “The  Malmaison,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  The  Gardens, 
Dover  House,  Roehampton.  September  22 :  Open  night  for 
discussion. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Hints  for  the  Coming  R.H.S.  Examination. 

Be  in  the  room  or  hall  for  examination  in  good  time,  having 
first  cast  your  mind  over  all  the  scope  of  the  sections  of  horti¬ 
culture.  Thus  it  Avill  be  AA’ell  to  think  of  the  Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  general  bush-fruits  in  turn,  asking  oneself  questions 
on  the  propagation,  pruning,  training,  soils,  aspects,  and  on  the 
diseases,  pests,  and  varieties  of  each.  The  action  of  chemical 
fertilisers  and  of  the  mechanical  effects  also,  of  “natural” 
manures  on  soils,  should  be  reflected  on,  and  the  question  of  the 
suitability  of  certain  plants  for  certain  soils  Avill  likeivise  arise. 
As  one  or  tAvo  of  the  practical  questions  are  generally  set  to 
prove  one’s  knoAvledge  of  the  culture  of  a  genus,  it  is  advisable 
to  knoAV  the  leading  points  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of,  say. 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Chrysanthemums,  Auriculas,  and  tiorists’ 
floAvers  in  general ;  the  same  Avith  vegetables.  But  as  the 
difference  in  culture  is  not  great  in  the  case  of  many  of  tlie 
genera,  it  is  better  to-  knoAv  the  routine  Avork  AA’ith  one  genns 
thoroughly,  and  to  let  that  be  the  guide  in  ansAvering  questions 
relating  to  nearly  allied  plants.  Sometimes  a  question  is  put 
asking  for  the  natural  order  of  a  number  of  plants.  About  a 
dozen  orders  may  be  embraced,  and  it  Avould  be  Avell  to  knoAV 
the  classification  of  most  of  the  better-knoAvn  floAA'ers.  When 
the  paper  Avith  the  questions  is  handed  out,  it  is  of  jjrimary 
importance  to  read  each  question  carefully  before  deciding  Avhich 
you  Avill  attempt.  Having  decided,  be  sure  you  fully  grasp  the 
exact  purport,  and  let  your  reply  be  to  the  point.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  laeing  too  curt,  but  the  chances  are  the  other  Avay. 
Write  plainly  and  endeavour  to  avoid  erasures  or  alterations.— 
F.  C.  C.  ■ 

Impatiens  Sultani  (Sultan’s  Balsam). 

This  plant  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it  might  be,  considering 
its  usefulness  for  house  and  conservatory.  It  is  elegant,  with 
crimson  flowers,  and  a  satiny  gloss  on  the  face,  and  silvery  re¬ 
verse.  It  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  or  seeds,  the  latter  prefer¬ 
ably.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in  a  compost  of 
finely  sifted  loam,  leaf  soil;  and  silver  sand,  about  the  end  of 
February,  in  a  temperature,  of  60deg  to  65deg.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into 
thumb  pots  in  the  same  compost  as  used  for  soAving  the  seed,  and 
given  an  ordinary  Avarm  house  treatment,  keeping  them  well  up 
to  the  light.  The  seedlings  should  not  be  kept  wet,  as  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  The  next  shift  should  be  into  3Jin  pots.  The 
compost  may  consist  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  AA'ith  a 
fourth  part  of  Avell-decayed  manure.  The,  whole  should  be  passed 
through  a  |in  sieve  and  enough  sand  used  to  keep  it  porous. 
Following  this,  they  should  be  pinched  a  little,  to  make  them 
form  nice  bushy  plants,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  become 
pot-bound,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  any  check.  When  well 
rooted,  a  little  stimulant  may  be  given  about  once  a  Aveek.  The 
plants  should  be  potted  on  as  they  require  it,  increasing  the 
amount  of  manure  each  time.  The  compost  for  the  final  potting 
should  consist  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  well-decayed  manure  in 
equal  parts,  Avith  sand  as  before.  When  w’ell  rooted  in  their 
flowering  pots  they  Avill  need  copious  supplies  of  water  and  stimu¬ 
lants  about  three  times  a  week.  They  require  shading  Avhen  the 
sun  is  very  powerful.  The  chief  insect  pests  are  black  fly  and 
mealy  bug.  It  is  best  to  fumigate  for  the  fly,  and  the  mealy  bug 
can  be  kept  in  check  by  using  methylated  spirit  on  a  brush.  They 
should  be  well  syringed  occasionally,  to  keep  red  spider  down. — 
Geo.  Barfoot,  Mabledon  Park  Gardens,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

YOUNG  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. — Frequently  hoe  the  ground 
between  the  rows,  alike  to  destroy  weeds  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Cut  off  runners  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
In  warm,  dry  weather,  newly  planted  ,  Strawberries  may  be 
watered,  but  avoid  saturating  the  roots  too  freely  if  the  plants 
are  but  sparsely  furnished  with  them. 

ESTABLISHED  STRAWBERRY  BEDS.— In  addition  to  the 
mulching  applied  between  the  rows,  liquid  manure  should  be 
applied  to  the  plants,  though  only  to  those  which  are  sh'owing 
flower.  Farmyard  liquid  manure,  diluted  if  too  strong,  contains 
much  excellent  nutriment  of  great  value  to  Strawberries 
approaching  flower  and  fruiting. 

PROTECTING  TREES  IN  BLOOM. — Preparations  must  be 
made  for  protecting  any  choice  bush,  pyramid,  or  cordon  Plum, 
Cherry,  or  Pear  trees  advancing  into  bloom.  The  slight  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  during  the  prevalence  of  very  wet  or  frosty  nights 
might  be  the  means  of  ensuring  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  question 
of  adopting  the  best  means  of  protecting  trees  in  the  open  has 
to  be  considered.  It  is  obvious  that  only  dwarf  trees  can  be 
managed.  Arrange  round  them  tall  poles  or  stakes,  which  may 
meet  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  there  be  secured  together. 
Around  the  poles  wind  tiffany  or  canvas,  making  it  secure. 

APRICOTS. — Protection  may  still  be  continued  to  the  trees 
during  the  prevalence  of  untoward  weather,  and  especially  in 
positions  where  the  aspect  is  cold  and  bleak,  as  full  exposure  to 
cutting  draughts  of  easterly  winds  causes  blistered  leaves.  If 
fruit  has  set  well  on  the  trees  some  thinning  must  be  done, 
removing  the  inconveniently  placed  fruit  the  first,  carrying  out 
the  work  in  a  gradual  manner  until  the  frait  is  swelling  freely, 
and  has  passed  the  stoning  period.  Thinning  is  usually  com¬ 
menced  when  the  fruits  reach  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  this 
stage  is  reached  the  soonest  by  those  trees  which  are  growing  in 
a  sheltered  and  favourable  aspect.  The  disbudding,  too,  of  the 
superfluous  shoots  also  must  be  attended  to.  Any  growths  which 
cannot  readily  be  laid  in,  instead  of  being  dispensed  with  entirely, 
can  be  shortened  to  a  few  leaves,  when  they  will  ultimately  form 
spurs.  Apricots  bearing  freely  on  these  as  well  as  young  ripened 
growths  of  the  previous  year.  The  latter  may  be  laid  in  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  suitability  and  position,  avoiding  overcrowding.  The 
Apricot  maggot  often  proves  troublesome,  and  search  should  be 
made  for  them  whenever  curled  leaves  indicate  their  presence. 
Immediately  black  or  green  fly  is  detected  on  young  shoots 
attempt  their  destruction  by  dusting  the  affected  parts  with 
tobacco  powder. 

DISBUDDING  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— Good  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  trees  -on  walls  must  havfe  early  attention  in  the 
matter  of  subduing  superfluous  growths.  The  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  growths  are  to  be  found  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees, 
hence  attention  should  first  be  directed  to  these.  Rub  or  cut  out 
the  unsuitably  placed  first,  and  follow  on  with  the  reduction  of 
crowded  shoots.  When  young,  short,  and  sappy  it  is  not  difficult 
to  rub  them  off,  but  as  they  increase  in  strength  and  become 
woody  their  removal  must  be  effected  by  cutting.  Some  .shoots,  in 
the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  Avell  as  Apricots,  though 
not  suitable  for  laying  in,  are  yet  worth  retaining  in  a  .shortened 
condition,  eventually  forming  spurs.  These  ought,  however,  to 
be  limited  in  number,  for  the  production  of  fruit  on  jmung  wood 
is  preferable.  Regularity  in  furnishing  the  space  and  ensuring  the 
be.st  trained  .trees  is  secured  by  training  the  growths  only  from 
the  upper  .sides  of  branches.  Strong,  sappy  growths  ought  to 
be  rubljed  oft’  early,  especially  those  springing  from  dormant 
buds.  They  can  seldom  be  utili.sed  as  fnriting  shoots,  but  Avhen 
well  placed,  and  are  required,  they  will  form  the  foundation  for 
permanent  branches,  thus  coming  in  useful  in  old  trees  when  a 
renewal  of  branches  is  found  to  be  necessary.  One  or  two  may 
be  retained  Avith  this  end  in  vieAV,  and  if  not  rvanted  ma}'  be 
discarded  at  the  Avinter  pruning. 

DISBUDDING  PLUMS  AND  CHERRIES.— Plums  and 
Cherries,  Avhen  established  on  Avails,  are  invariably  trained  Avith  a 
limited  number  of  branches,  on  Avliich  spurs  are  originated. 
Growths  alAvays  issue  from  these  in  far  greater  quantity  than 
can  possibly  be  retained  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  trees, 
because  overcroAvding  must  result.  Therefore,  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  reduce  these,  selecting  the  Avorst  placed  for 
romoA^al,  effecting  this  a  little  at  a  time.  The  additional  space 
thus  provided  for  Avhat  are  to  he  the  permanent  shoots,  Avill 
cause  them  to  groAv  more  .sturdily  and  have  larger  leaves  at  the 
loAvor  part  of  shoots  to  Avhich  they  must  eventually  be  shortened. 


Disbudding  is  an  excellent  means  of  shaping  and  training  young 
trees,  Avhether  on  Avails  or  in  the  open.  It  avuII  save  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  much  unnecessary  groAvth.  Morello  Cherries,  which  are 
grown  on  Avails,  may  be  treated  in  the  matter  of  disbudding  the 
same  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  more  shoots  may  be 
retained  as  growths  are  trained  more  closely,  but  avoid  over¬ 
crowding.  The  best  growth  at  the  base  of  a  fruiting  shoot  is  the 
one  to  preserve,  but  rub  out  all  others,  except  the  leading, 
growth  above  the  fruit,  Avhicli  is  necessary  to  clraAV  the  sap  to- 
the  fruit. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES:  EARLY  FORCED  HOUSE.— If  the  Vines  are  in-^ 
fosted  Avith  red  spider  give  a  timely  syringing  Avith  paraffin 
emulsion,  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  used  in  a  tepid  state; 
This  is  a  rather  tedious  process,  yet  it  is  the  safest  and  best 
remedy.  Syringing,  even  betAveen  the  bunches,  Avith  the  clearest 
Avater,  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes  for  table  or  market 
purposes,  and  employing  sulphur  on  the  hot-Avater  pipes  is  some¬ 
times  attended  AAutli  serious  discolouration  in  Avhite  Grapes. 
Afford  a  thorough  supply  to  the  inside  border,  applying  it  early 
in  the  day,  so  that  surplus  moisture  may  pass  off  before  closing 
time.  Avoid,  hoAvever,  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour,  as  this 
usually  results  in  shanked  berries.  A  light  mulch  of  dry  material 
Avill  prevent  moisture  arising  prejudicial  to  the  Grapes,  but  we 
use  rather  fresh,  yet  well  sAveetened,  short  litter  from  the  stables, 
and  it  prevents  the  soil  cracking,  and  encourages  surface  roots. 
Early  Grapes  do  not  alwa.ys  colour  Avell,  the  defect  chiefly  arising, 
from  overcropping  or  continued  hard  forcing  year  after  year,  and 
often  from  attacks  of  red  spider :  it  is  only  avoided  by  moderate- 
cropping,  rational  treatment,  and  cleanly  culture.  A  constant 
supply  of  rather  Avarm  and  dry  air,  Avith  a  Ioav  night  temperature, 
Avill  do  much  to  assist  heavily  cropped  Vines  in  colouring  the 
Grapes.  W’hen  the  Grapes  are  fully  ripe  a  redviction  of  tempera— 
ture  is  advisable,  but  a  temperature  of  60deg  i.s  essential  to-  the 
after  welfare  of  the  Vines,  and  moderate  moisture  should  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  The  moisture  Avill  not 
do  the  Grapes  any  harm,  provided  free  ventilation  is  given. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— The  stopping  and  tying  of  the 
shoots  must  have  attention.  Where  the  space  is  restricted,  stop 
the  shoots  tAAm-  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and  as  foliage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sustain  root  activity,  leave  the  laterals  on  the  shoot  both 
above  and  below  the  bunch,  or  at  least  those  from  the  tAvo  loAver- 
most  eyes,  and  those  level  AV'ith  and  above  the  bunch.  Pinch, 
these  at  the  first  joint,  especially  those  from  the  basal  leaves,  also 
those  above,  unless  there  is  space  for  extending  the  laterals,  Avlieiij 
they  may  be  alloAved  to  make  tAVO-  or  three  lea\ms,,  but  no  more 
growth  must  be  encouraged  than  can  liaAm  full  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  After  the  space  is  fairly  funiished,  keep  the  groAvths 
closely  pinched  to  one  joint  as  made. 

TYING  DOWN.— It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  rods  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  trellis,  so  that  the  shoots  from  the  side  have 
a  slight  incline  upwards.  In  tying  these  in  the  places  Avhere  they 
are  to  remain  during  the  summer,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
begin  tying  them  doAvn  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  bend. 
This  is  not  advisable  unless  as  a  precaution  against  injury  from 
frost,  as  the  shoots  at  this  stage  are  so  tender  that  the  slightest 
tAvist  the  Av-rong  way  breaks  them.  It  is  a  good  method  to  defer 
tying  doAAm  until  the  shoots  are  less  sappy,  AA'hich  may  be  Avhen 
tile  bunches  are  shoAving  clear  of  the  leaves.  Sufficient  space 
should  be  left  in  the  ligature  for  the  SAvelling  of  the  shoots. 
Stopping  ought  to  commence  Avhen  the  leaf  at  the  joint  or  place 
of  pinching  is  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 

VINES  IN  FLOWER.— Afford  Muscats  a  froe  circulation  of 
rather  dry  air  and  a  temperature  of  SOdeg  to  Sodeg  or  90deg  by 
day  from  sun  heat,  TOdeg  to  75deg  otherwise,  and  65deg  to  7Udeg 
at  night.  Raise  the  points  of  the  bunches  to  the  light,  and 
liberate  the  pollen  at  mid-day  by  gently  rapping  the  footstalks- 
of  the  bunches,  or  go  over  the  bunches  carefully  Avith  a  large-- 
sized  camel’s-hair  brush,  so  as  to  remoA'e  the  ‘‘  cups,”  and  after- 
Avards  dust  them  Avith  another  charged  AA'ith  Alicante  pollen,  or 
that  of  some  different  variety  of  a  free  setting  nature.  Ham- 
burghs  set  freely  in  a  loAver  temperatui-e,  but  they  are  better 
for  a  little  assi, stance  from  fire  heat,  and  other  A-arieties  are 
similarly  aided  during  the  flowering  period. 

THINNING  BUNCHES  AND  BERRIES.— It  is  advisable  to 
make  a  selection  of  the  best  bunches,  and  leave  only  those 
required  for  the  crop  before  they  come  into  floAver.  This  con¬ 
centrates  the  forces  of  the  \  ines  on  those  retained,  and  by 
proper  attention  to  fertilising  the  floAvers  a  good  set  and  finer 
bunches  and  berries  are  secured.  Thinning  the  berries  should 
commence  as  soon  as  they  are  set,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
free-setting  varieties,  and  Avhere  fine  specimens  are  required  for 
exhibition,  it  should  be  attended  to  Avhilst.  they  are  in  floAver. 
With  the  shy  setters  thinning  should  be  deferred  until  the  pro¬ 
perly  fertilised  can  be  distinguished  by  their  taking  the  lead  in 
SAvelling.  FoIIoav  it  up  on  dull  days,  or  early  and  late  jn  bright 
Aveather.  Remove  surplus  bunches,  under  rather  than  over¬ 
cropping  the  Vines,  as  too  hear-y  cropping  is  fatal  to  colour  and., 
finish. 
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FEEDING. — When  the  Vines  are  in  fnll  leaf  and  the  Grapes 
swelling,  they  require  abundant  supplies  of  nourishment.  This 
may  be  given  in  liquid  form,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
safest  method,  as  an  over-strong  dose  sometimes  destroys  the 
fibrous  roots.  Shanking  also  often  follows  stuffing  the  soil  with 
organic  matter  held  in  suspension.  All  the  advertised  fertilisers 
ai'e  excellent  and  handy.  It  is  best  to  give  the  borders  a  thorough 
supply  of  water,  then  supply  the  fertiliser  and  water  in 
moderately.  By  this  procedure  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  any 
virtue  the  fertiliser  contains,  but  when  it  i$  given  on  a  dry 
border,  and  followed  by  a  heavy  watering,  it  is  likely  to  be 
washed  into  the  drainage,  and  roots  be  encouraged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  border  instead  of  near  the  surface.  A  light  mulch  of  short 
manure  will  be  of  advantage  in  keeping  the  border  uniformly 
moist. 

LATE  HOUSES. — The  Vines  are  now  making  rapid  progress. 
Disbud  and  tie  out  the  growths  as  they  require  it.  Close  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  by  frequently  damping  the  houses  and 
syringing  the  Vines  at  closing  time,  "but  not  after  the  bunches 
show.  Late  Hamburghs  are  starting  naturally,  and  need  only 
have  a  little  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost. 

YOUNG  VINES. — It  will  be  necessary  to  afford  a  gentle  fire 
heat  in  cold  weather  to  keep  the  Vines  in  steady  i>rogress,  other¬ 
wise  they  are  best  allowed  to  start  naturally,  and  secure  a 
sturdy  growth  by  judicious  ventilation.  Disbud,  leaving  the  best 
shoots  on  both  sides  of  the  canes,  and  alternately  at  about  18in 
distance  apart.  The  canes  will  have  been  depressed,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  break  regularly  down  to  the  basal  buds,  when  they 
anay  be  tied  in  position.  Crop  lightly,  one  or  two  bunches  being 
the  maximum  on  permanent  Vines.  Any  supernumeraries  planted 
to  fruit  early,  and  afterwards  be  cut  out,  may  carry  a  bunch  on 
each  shoot,  six  or  eight  bunches,  however,  are  as  many  as 
vigorous  Vines  can  bring  to  perfection,  and  fewer  should  be  left 
on  weakly  canes. — St.  Albans. 

- - 

Observers’  Notes. 

Under  this  heading  there  are  ma7iy  short  interesting  notes  otir 

readers  might  semi. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  song  thrushes  are  now  busil3' 
engaged  in  searching  for,  and  carrying  of,  worms.  The  earliest 
broods  hatch  about  this  time.  The  squirrel  builds  now.  Soon 
the  nightingale  will  be  heard. — D. 

*  *  * 

The  Daffodil  beds  at  Ivew  began  to  make  a  show  on'  Sunday 
last,  the  sunshine  having  a  Avonderful  effect  on  N.  incomparabiiis 
Sir  Watkin,  bicolqr  Dean  Herbert,  and  Emperor.  The  Horse 
Chestnuts  have  foliage  that  is  half  expanded. 

*  *  * 

I  am  pleased  to  report  having  heard  the  cuckoo  on  Saturday. 
12th  inst.,  and  jmsterday  (Sunday),  13th  inst.,  saAV  a  house 
martin. — Alice  Baker,  Petersfield,  Hants. 

Early  Swallows. 

A  correspondent  to  the  “  Gardeners^  Chronicle,”  last  iveek, 
writes; — “I  saiv  a  sn-alloiv  feeding,  strong  on  the  iving,  near 
Shepperton,  on  April  3,  the  earliest  I  have  ever  noted. — D.” 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chisivick _ 

height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1902. 

•2  a" 

1’^ 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

s 

P? 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

U  > 
n  03 

CO 

s  g  s 

^  <bcQ 

April. 

O 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CC 

01 

’to 

S 

•IS 

CC 

<D 

O 

2-ft. 

deep. 

A  (j 
4-ft. 
deep. 

J  s  B 
g  o 

ei 

Sunday  ...  6 

N.N.W. 

deg. 

42-7 

deg. 

37-8 

48*1 

deg. 

37-5 

Ins. 

deg. 

45-1 

deg. 

45.8 

deg. 

45-8 

deg. 

31-5 

Monday  ...  7 

N.N.E. 

40-9 

36-8 

45-1 

29-0 

_ 

43'b 

45-7 

45-8 

18-4 

Tuesday...  8 

N.N.E. 

39-3 

36-3 

43'1 

37-0 

_ 

43-5 

45-3 

45-8 

27-3 

Wed’sday  9 

N.N.E. 

41-7 

37-8 

46-9 

35-4 

_ 

42-4 

44-7 

45-8 

23-6 

Thursday  10 

N.N.E. 

41-7 

37-4 

46-6 

37'5 

_ 

42-7 

44-4 

45-8 

33-0 

Friday  ...11 

E.N.E. 

45-1 

40-9 

49-1 

35-8 

0-07 

42-6 

44-3 

45-8 

29'2 

Saturday  12 

E.S.E. 

44-1 

41-9 

52-4 

40'2 

0-01 

43-4 

44-3 

45-7 

38-0 

Means  ... 

42-2 

38-4 

47-3 

36-1 

Total. 

0-08 

43-4 

44-9 

45-8 

28-7 

A  dull,  sunless  week,  with  bleak  north-east  ivind. 


***  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 


to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  ivill  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Jommal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

RHUBARB  (J.  Hood). — The  Elford  is  scarlet-stalked; 
Britannia,  dark  pink  ;  Randall’s,  dark  pink  ;  and  Myatt’s  Victoria, 
crimson.  We  never  heard  of  the  Peach  Rhubarb. 

ADDRESS  OP  ENGLISH  ARBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
(B.  S.). — The  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  John  Davidson,  and 
his  address  the  Estates  Office,  Hadyon-Bridge-on-Tyne. 

PRIMULA  SIEBOLDI  LILACINA :  A  QUERY.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  desires  'bO'  know  where  he  may  obtain  seeds  of  thei  above. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  may  know  avouIcI  oblige  by  giving  us  an 
address. 

LIMING  GROUND  FOR  POTATOES  (Amateur).— A  dress¬ 
ing  of  lime  Avould  be  highly  beneficial,  and  that  knoAvn  as 
“  land  ”  lime  is  most  suitable.  It  should  be  used  in  a  quick  state, 
and  at  the  rate  of  tAvo  bushels  per  100  square  ymrds.  The  lime 
should  be  applied  before  planting — i.e.,  spread  on  the  surface  and 
lightly  forked-ill. 

DEODORISING  SEWAGE  (G.  Hughes). — The  earth  is  one 
of  the  best  deodorisers.  If  the  liquid  be  distributed  by  a  AA'ater- 
cart  toAvards  eAmiiing  Ave  belieAm  there  Avoidd  be  little  or  no 
offensive  smell  detectable  next  morning.  Half  a  liundredAveight 
of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  might  be  mixed  Avith  each  one 
hundred  gallons  of  the  seAA'age. 

NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS  (Idem). — Divide  the  plants  into-  as 
many  parts  as  you  can,  preserving  a  little  root  to  each  division 
or  sucker,  and  these  plant  out  in  good  rich  light  soil  in  a  shady 
border,  a  foot  apart  every  waj.  Water  Avell  during  dry  Aveather. 
Keep  all  runners  cut  off  as  they  appear,  or  if  you  AA’ant  stock  they 
may  be  layered;  but  the  plants  aaTII  not  be  so  good  for  floAvering 
as  those  wdiich  Avere  not  alloAved  runners.  RemoAm  Avith  balls  to 
a  frame  at  the  close  of  September,  or  they  may  be  potted. 

ROSE  HOUSE  (F.  E.). — If  you  haim  Roses  upon  the  roof  so 
as  to  cover  it,  the  space  beneath  will  be  made  too  dark  for  the 
successful  cultivation  of  dwarfs.  One  up  each  rafter  AA’ould  be  a 
different  thing  to  covering  the  roof,  but  even  those  ought  not  to 
have  a  greater  spread  than  12in  to  loin,  leaAung  a  clear  space 
betAveen  each  of  2ft  to  2Ht,  Avhich  Avill  admit  of  light  to  the 
dAvarf  plants.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  not,  unless  thoroughly 
reduced,  good  for  pot  Roses,  and  in  that  state  is  a  desirable 
addition. 

PEARS’  BLOSSOM  BUDS  ON  LEADING  SHOOTS  (I.  S.).— 
This  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  cannot  be  preAmnted ; 
leaf  buds  Avill  start  further  doAvn  on  the  young  AA’ood,  and  must 
be  trained  in  the  same  place  that  the  leading  buds  Avould  have 
been  trained.  We  have  seen  aaMIs  14ft  high  furnished  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  Avith  trees  trained  as  yours  are,  but  they  Avere 
on  the  Pear  stock.  The  Quince  stock  is  used  AA'hen  dAvarf  trees 
are  required ;  but  even  on*  the  dAvarf  stock  the  .same  height  may 
be  attained. 

TAKING  MEASUREMENTS  OF  RAINFALL  (G.  C.).— You 
must  procure  a  rain  gauge,  a  copper  cylinder  with  graduated 
glass  measure,  divided  to  lOOths  of  an  inch,  price  about  18s.  6d., 
and  place  it  in  an  open  situation  AA’here  not  affected  by  trees  or 
buildings.  Each  day  you  will  need  to  examine  it  at  a  given  hour, 
say  9  a.m.,  and  measure  the  Avater  in  the  receiver,  registering 
this  in  a  book,  and  keep)  each  month  separate,  summing  up  at 
each  month  end,  and  then  again  for  the  year.  Nothing  cou]d  be 
more  simple. 

APPLYING  FERTILISER  TO  VINE  BORDER  (R.  A.  C.).— 
No'  doubt  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  is  difficult 
tO'  procure,  it  not  being  an  often  asked  for  article,  and  is  really 
a  somewhat  more  concentrated  form  of  potash  than  kainit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  (K2Mg2SO^). 
It  is,  Ave  think,  the  best  form  in  Avhich  potash  can  be  .supplied  to 
the  majority  of  soils,  and  especially  to  lieaAq^^  land.  The  magnesia 
adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  article  Avithout  any  practical 
increase  in  the  price.  If  you  Avrite  to  Me.ssrs.  Hy.  Richardson 
and  Companjq  Skeldergate  Bridge,  York,  3mu  may  find  that  it  is. 
a  commercial  article.  It  is  not  generall3'  advisa.ble  to  give 
another  dressing  of  thei  manure  after  trimming  and  again  at  the 
last  SAAclling,  but  use  the  folloAA'ing  :  — Dissolved  bones,  three 
parts,  nitrate  of  potash  two  parts,  and  sulphate  of  lime  one  part', 
applying  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard. 
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INSERTION  OF  APPOINTMENT  (E.  Allen).— There  is  no 
charge  for  insertion. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.  B.). — Cytisus  raeemosus.  (Cone). — 1,  The 
large  ooned  specimen  is  Pieea  Nordmanniana ;  2,  Alnus  glntinosus. 
(A.  P.).  1,  Dendroliium  atro-violaceum  ;  2,  D.  Pierardi ;  3,  Clero- 

dendi-on  splendens;  4,  Begonia  Verschaffelti.  (A.  T.  Z.).— The  name 
Dogs-tooth  ^  iolets  was  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  root;  2, 
Fntdlai'ia  pudiea.  (J.  Me.,  Ballyarthur). — 1,  Kalmia  latifolia  ;  2,  a 
mere  form  of  the  same  ;  3,  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribunda.  (Breaston). 
— Bill))ergia  sp. 


The  Quarterlies* 


Covent  Garden  Market.— April  16th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

, ,  N  e  w  t  o  w  n  s, 

case  . 

Bananas . 

Dates,  red  Y.,  doz.  bxs.  „  „ 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  12  0 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 
,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beans,  French,  Ib. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumber.s  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 


Arhlias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz.  ... 
Aspidistra,  doz.  ... 
Azaleas,  white  and 
coloured,  doz. 
Crotons,  doz. 
Cyclamen,  doz.  ... 
Cinerarias,  doz.  ... 
Cypefus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  .. 
,,  vifidis,  doz. 

Erica  caffra  . 

,,  'Wilmoreana 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  .. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

6  0  to  8  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. .. 

4  0to4  6 

,,  Colman . 

4  0 

4  6 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  Almeria . 

0  8 

1  0 

8  0 

12  0 

Oranges,  case  . 

10  0 

25  0 

5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

12  0 

16  0 

each . 

3  6 

5  0 

Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

2  0  to  3  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  5  to  0  6 

1  6 

0  0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnebs.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1  3 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

4  0 

5  0 

0  6 

0  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

6  0 

8  0 

Seakale  . 

1  0 

1  3 

2  0 

2  6 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1  3 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

4  0 

5  0 

bunches  . 

8  0 

9  0 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

0  2 

0  0 

consignment  . 

4  0 

4  6 

1  6 

0  0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

0  u 

0  2 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

1  0 

1  3 

'’holesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

mtioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

5  0tol2  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0  to  5  0 

12  0 

30  0 

Genistas,  doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

18  0 

36  0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz. 

6  0 

8  0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

4  0 

5  0 

24  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

18  0 

30  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8  0 

10  0 

6  0 

9  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

4  0 

6  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  6 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

4  0 

5  0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

12  0 

30  0 

doz . 

24  0 

30  0 

9  0 

18  0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

15  0 

15  0 

18  0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4  0 

9  0 

12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

4  0 

18  0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10  0 

10  0 

16  0 

Spira'a  japonica,  48’s, 

9  0 

12  0 

doz . 

6  0 

8  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz . 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1  0 

2 

0 

bnchs  . 

6 

CM 

o 

o 

0 

Azalea  mollis,  bunch 

0  6 

0 

9 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Bouvardia,  white, 
doz.  bunches . 

bnchs . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  white. 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bun. 

6  0 

8 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Camellias,  Avhite . 

1  6 

2 

0 

,,  yelloAA',  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  3 

1 

9 

Myrtle,  English,  per 
bunch  . 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 

8  0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0  9 

1 

0 

Narcissus,  Soleil  d’Or.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cyeas  lea\'es,  each 

0  9 

1 

6 

,,  Poeticus,  doz. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

2  0 

3 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Daffodils,  single,  doz.... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

1  0 

2 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

Primula,  double  AAriite, 

Eucharis,  doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

1  0 

1 

6 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

Gardenias,  doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

doz . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs . 

4  0 

6 

0 

,,  j'ellow,doz.(Perles) 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

,,  Mardchal  Niels  ... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

5  0 

6 

0 

,,  Generals . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Ivy  leaA'es,  doz.  bun. ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Lilac,  French,  white, 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

0 

0 

10 

0 

bunch  . 

4  0 

4 

®  i 

Tulips,  Avhite,  single, 

Lilium  Harrisi  . 

3  0 

0 

0  ^ 

doz.  bun.  ... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  lancifoliumalb. 

2  0 

2 

6 

,,  scarlet,  single, 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

2  0 

2 

6  1 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0 

0  0 

,,  longillorum  ... 

3  0 

4 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Yes,  indeed,  the  newspapers  devote  w^hole  columns  to  a 
review  of  the  “  quarterlies.'’  They  are  a  power,  a  recog¬ 
nised  power,  in  the  literary  world.  They  ai’e  no  new  thing. 
They  either  commend  or  damn  with  faint  praise  ;  they  make 
or  mar  the  hapless  author’s  reputation ;  they  are  of  more 
power  than  the  weekly  or  monthly  review ;  they  have  the 
prestige  of  age  to  give  them  w'eight,  and  their  decision  is 
final.  Personally,  we  think  they  contain  some  of  the 
smartest  writing  of  the  day,  and  in  well-read  families  they 
are  ever  welcome.  No  frivolity  about  them!  Good,  solid 
matter,  which  furnishes  food  for  reflection. 

But  the  reader  will  say,  This  is  all  right,  but  what  on 
earth  is  the  agricultural  writer  thinking  of  when  he  discusses 
the  quarterlies  in  this  column  1  Has  the  perusal  of  the 
quarterlies  turned  his  brain,  or  does  he  think  we,  as  a  body, 
need  inducting  into  the  wider  fields  of  literature?  No,  kind 
reader,  Ave  are  taking  no  unfair  advantage  of  our  position ; 
we  should  hate  to  bore  you,  especially  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  and  anxiety  on  the  land.  You  haA'e  plenty  to  harass 
and  annoy  outside,  and  when  the  armchair  and  slippers 
beckon  Ave  want  you  to  turn  to  the  old  Journal  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  recreation.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  foot¬ 
note,  and  you  aauII  see  it  is  a  farmer’s  quarterly  Ave  Avish 
to  call  to  your  notice  ?  The  name  Bibby,  Liverpool,  is  asso¬ 
ciated  AAuth  feeding  stuffs,  and  with  something  of  the  “  go- 
aheadness”  of  the  Yankee;  they  try  to  cater  for  the  farmer 
as  Avell  as  his  stock.  We  have  never  come  across  a  copy 
till  this  Aveek,  and  Ave  begin  to  think  Ave  have  been  sadly 
remiss.  Who  does  not  like  bright  pictures  and  pleasant 
short  essays  ?  What  the  paper  has  cost  getting  up  Ave  should 
not  like  to  say.  It  is  the  Spring  Number,  and  the  pretty 
coloured  frontispiece  is  framed  in  Daffodils  and  Primroses. 
The  sweet  girl  among  tbe  Irises  will  be  embellished  with  a 
frame  in  many  a  household,  although  where  Ave  live  the 
Iris  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  “  spring  ”  floAver.  There 
are  some  of  the  prettiest  photographs  of  horses  Ave  have 
ever  seen,  and  the  one  entitled  A  Problem  in  Shoeing  ” 
is  most  natural  and  lifelike.  The  first  article  is  on  “  Light 
Horse  Breeding  ” — need  Ave  say  in  the  face  of  present  reA’e- 
lations  re  the  purchase  of  remounts  it  is  a  subject  that  Avants 
ventilation.  (We  have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  topic 
presently,  and  all  AA'e  say  nray  not  please.)  Then,  before 
other  horse  subjects  are  touched,  is  an  article  on  shoeing. 
Bad  shoeing,  Ave  knoAV  from  sad  experience,  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  lameness.  Then  there  are  hints  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  foaling  mare  and  her  progeny,  and  the  education 
of  that  progeny.  The  education  of  the  horse  is  a  fine  art, 
and  the  teacher  requires  to  be  quite  as  much  a  skilled, 
trained  personage  as  the  instructor  of  youth.  On  early 
habits  the  after  life  depends,  the  success  or  failure  Ave  mean. 
The  management  of  the  stallion  is  for  the  select  feAv,  but 
the  hints  are  practical. 

Then  Ave  come  to  thirteen  groups  of  calves,  all  as  hand¬ 
some  as  paint,  and  all  reared  on  “  Cream  Equivalent.” 
Well,  they  are  the  best  of  advertisements  for  the  firm,  and 
they  are  bonnie.  Now  that  thnre  is  sucli  a  call  for  irtilk  for 
the  human  family  the  calf-rearing  question  under  the  old 
method  is  becoming  impossible.  There  Avas  a  distinct 
demand  for  some  substitute,  and  if  the  calves  are  like  their 
photographs,  Bibby  and  Co.  appear  to  have  solved  the 
difircidty.  It  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact  that  home¬ 
reared  stock  paid  the  farmer  best.  He  kneAV  Avhat  he  Avas 
breeding  from,  and  he  ran  no  risk  of  importing  disease. 
Various  calf  ailments  are  treated  of  and  remedies  suggested. 
Naturally,  the  dairy  and  dairy  coavs  occupy  much  space,  and 
if  all  the  hints  Avere  acted  upon  we  should  hear  less  of 
uneven  butter  and  unpleasant  milk.  There  is  a  right  and  a 
AAU’ong  way  of  doing  these  things,  and  the  right  is  the  easiest 
in  the  long  run.  We  are  glad  to  see  one  Avriter  advocating 
the  use  of  the  separator  ;  it  really  is  one  of  the  finest  inven- 

*  Biblq  ’s  Spring  No.  :  Liverpool. 
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tions  of  modem  days.  It  is  far  and  away  before  the  old 
system — setting  milk  in  pans.  The  skimming  was  never 
absolutely  thorough,  and  it  is  better  to  clean  one  separator 
than  multitudinous  pans. 

Dairy  work  does  not  end  Avith  the  cream.  Oh  !  this  butter 
question  is  an  endless  one,  but  Bibby  has  a  word  to  say 
on  every  conceivable  point,  and  many  of  the  hints  are  con¬ 
veyed  in  short,  terse  sentences — easy  to  read,  good  to 
remember.  The  care  of  the  milk  and  butter  machine,  for 
really  that  is  w’hat  the  cow  is.  The  choice  of  the  best,  the 
future  of  the  calf.  A  feAV  notes  on  the  different  breeds, 
and  the  desirability  of  breeding  the  best,  and  that  alone, 
and  remembering  the  great  influence  of  the  sire  on  young 
stock.  We  Avere  amused  on  reaching  page  200 — “Here 
begins  the  literary  supplement.”  We  thought  it  Avas  all 
literature,  and  good  too.  We  have  done  with  boA’ines,  and 
gone  up  to  the  great  human  family.  In  this  part  there  is 
a  charming  little  photograph  of  an  interior — an  old  farm¬ 
house  kitchen,  Avith  open  fireplace,  such  as  one  rarely  sees 
in  the  north.  There  is  no  place  like  the  farm  kitchen,  Avith 
its  warmth  and  ruddy  hue,  and  its  promise  of  good  things  ; 
the  bacon  and  hams  from  the  rafters,  and  the  pans  and 
pots  that  surely  don’t  exist  for  show  alone,  but  that  must 
be  used  in  the  production  of  dainties. 

The  literary  part  is  soon  left,  and  Ave  are  back  among 
stock  and  general  fann  pursuits.  Farm  servants’  cottages 
is  a  point  to  which  Ave  Avould  draAV  the  attention  of  the 
landlord  or  his  agent.  Decency  and  comfort  must  be  aimed 
at ;  the  country  has  its  draAA^backs,  but,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  space  enough  to  build  good  cottages — they  need  not  be 
croAAxIed  back  to  back.  Good  gardens  they  need,  but  not 
too  big,  as  the  Avriter  AAusely  adds,  they  (the  labourers)  get 
plenty  of  the  land  in  the  daytime  when  at  their  ordinary 
work.  The  paper  on  “  Leakages  on  the  Farm  ”  should  be 
read  by  every  farmer  and  those  of  his  children  aaLo  are  able 
to  comprehend  the  meaning.  Farming  noAV  is  not  so  much 
the  making  of  sovereigns  as  the,  saving  of  pence  ■,  the  profit 
margin  hardly  exists.  Every  kind  of  stock  is  touched  on, 
but  we  are  surprised  to  find  only  one  article  devoted  entirely 
to  a  fertiliser,  and  that  one  lime.  We  should  have  considered 
the  manure  question  too  great  a  one  to  compress  into  t-Avo 
or  three  papers  ;  but  perhaps  Ave  overrate  the  need. 

The  beautiful  illustrations  of  birds  and  their  nests  appeal 
not  only  to  the  boys  of  the  family,  but  to  their  parents  also. 
We  never  saAv  anything  more  delightful,  and  Ave  knoAV  by 
experience  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  a  good  vieAv  of 
a  nest,  i.e.,  that  is  bringing  the  camera  to  bear  upon  it. 
Just  consider  the  matter  a  moment.  The  situation  of  the 
nest  does  not,  as  a  mle,  court  discovery,  and  the  camera 
and  operator  have  sometimes  figuratively  to  stand  on  their 
heads  to  get  a  proper  vieAV.  We_  have  nothing  but  praise 
to  say  of  the  AA'hole.  It  is  artistic,  interesting,  and  good, 
and  quite  fit  to  rank  with  the  best  of  the  quarterlies. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  week  has  been  fine  except  for  one  day,  Avhen  Ave  had  a 
perfect  deluge,  Avhich  has  made  land  Avork  impossible  since.  We 
noAv  have  bright,  sunny  days  and  frosty  nights  (12deg  of  frost  last 
night),  so  niatters  AAdjl  soon  be  all  right  again.  One  thing  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  auz.,  to  keep  off  the  land  AAdien  it  is  Avet  and 
sodden.  We  should  like  to  keep  our  sheep  off  the  seeds  duruig 
these  frosty  nights  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do,  as  the  only  available 
grass  fields  are  too  far  away  to  alloAA'  of  night  and  niornmg 
journeys  to  and  fro,  AAdiilst  the  grass  is  not  forv^ard  enough  to 
support  the  ewes  altogether,  eAmn  for  a  feAv  days.  The  check  to 
pastures  is  having  a  disappointing  effect  on  markets,  our  largest 
local  one  having  a  record  supply  of  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Trade 
AA'as  naturally  very  lieaA^y,  and  large  numbers  remained  unsold, 
some  never  having  been  taken  off  rails  but  sent  back  in  the  trucks 
as  they  came. 

We  believe  there  never  was  so  little  corn  left  unthrashed  in 
April  for  a  very  long  period.  Stacks  are  generally  solitary.  We 
knoAv  of  only  one  stackyard  AA'here  there  are  more  than  one,  and 
.could  not  name  the  place  AA’here  Oats  or  Barley  remain  in  the 
straAA’.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  Wheat  stack,  and  that  is  all. 
Scarcity  of  straAV  is  the  chief  reason,  but  scarcity  of  money  is  a 
.  contributing  cause. 

The  proposal  to  alloAA^  a  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  Wheat 
retained  in  stack  until  August  Avould,  if  carried  out,  have  little 
effect  until  aa’o  have  had  a  genial  summer  or  tAvo  and  accumulate 
a  reserA’e  of  straAA’.  Mangolds  have  so  proved  their  usefulness 
lately  that  larger  breadths  are  sure  to  be  sown,  and,  except  on 
loAA’-lying,  peaty,  or  AA’et  soils,  there  is  nothing  saA^ed  by  deferring 
soAA’ing  until  May.  As  soon  as  aa’o  can  ridge  the  land  AA’e  shall  do 
so,  get  the  manure — which  must  be  as  short  and  well  decayed  as 


possible — put  on  at  once  at  the  rate  of  12  loads  per  acre.  2cAyt 
of  kainit,  IcAvt  nitrate  of  soda,  and  ScAA’t  of  superphosphate  Avill 
be  soAAUi  broadcast  on  the  roAvs,  AA’hich  AA’ill  then  be  split,  and  the 
seed  drilled  Avith  a  2-roAA’  Scotch  drill. 

We  have  before  recommended  the  soaking  of  Mangold  seed 
before  soAA'ing.  If  it  is  steeped  in  AA’ater  for  twenty-four  hours  and 
then  spread  out  thinly  for  a  foAA'  hours,  just  to  take  the  stickiness 
off  before  diilling,  germination  AA’ill  be  made  much  more  certain. 
We  once  soaked  some  seed  until  the  small  genns  began  to  break 
through  the  outer  husk,  and  Avdien  AA’e  drilled  it  the  seed  husks 
Avere  like  a  number  of  sprouted  Potatoes.  The  plants  Avere  above 
ground  verj'  quickly,  and  Ave  never  had  a  finer  plant  or  a  more 
satisfactory  crop.  We  hear  of  farmers  turning  their  horses  out 
on  Sundays  to  save  fodder.  It  is  a  dangerous  i>ractice.  May  is 
quite  early  enough,  and  eAmn  then  it  is  not  always  safe.  These 
bright  days,  accompanied  by  east  AA’inds,  are  very  treacherous. 
Foals^ — eA’en  A’ery  early  ones — must  be  kept  strictly  in  shelter 
until  the  Avind  is  milder. 


Sunflower  Culture  as  an  Industry. 


The  sale  on  the  Baltic  of  300  tons  of  SunfloAA’er  seeds  at  £11  5s. 
per  ton  seri’es  as  another  reminder  to  people  that  the  Helianthus, 
or  SunfloAver,  is  one  of  those  crops  in  which  there  is  money.  A 
small  trade  has  been  done  in  the  seeds  for  close  on  tAVO  centuries 
in  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  in  England  the 
cultivation  has  been  exclusively  for  ornamental  purposes.  In 
America  it  has  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
to  the  Fnited  States’  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  report 
vslioAvs  that  the  plant  can  be  groAA’n  successfully,  but  that  it  is  a 
crop  AA’hich  makes  a  considerable  drain  on  fertilisers.  The  report 
also  shoAA’S  that  the  cultWation  of  the  floAver  would  prove  com¬ 
mercially  adAmutageous,  and  that  the  methods  pursued  for 
growing  Indian  Corn  should  be  followed.  It  is  largely  cultivated 
in  China  and  Tartaiy — it  spreads  Avith  comparative  rapidity— 
and  in  Simla  and  other  hill  .stations,  AA’here  it  was  introduced 
into  gardens,  it  may  noAV  be  found  groAAung  wild.  The  Jerusalem 
Artichoke,  or  Helianthus  tuberosus,  is  believed  to  be  a  native  of 
North  America.  It  w’as  introduced  intO'  Europe  about  three 
centuries  ago,  from  there  into  India,  and  soon  became  an  article 
of  diet,  the  people  of  KathiAvar  reckoning  it  a  very  nutritious 
vegetable,  and  most  palatable  AA’hen  boiled  in  milk.  The  seeds 
are  sold  in  Russia  and  eaten  as  nuts,  and  when  torrefied  in  the 
same  manner  as  Coffee  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  it.  They 
are  also  considered  beneficial  to  poultry  and  to  birds  generally, 
and  possess,  moreover,  medicinal  value  in  the  treatment  of  farm 
animals.  Coaa  s  and  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  rabbits  and  poultrA' 
are  all  fond  of  them,  and  they  are  considered  superior  to  linseed 
for  cattle,  AA’hich  are  also  fed  on  the  oilcake.  It  is,  hoAA’ever, 
on  account  of  the  oil  that  the  plant  has  noAV  assumed  such  com¬ 
mercial  importance.  In  its  pure  state  this  oil  is  said  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  table,  and  in  Russia  it  is  already  in  use  as  an 
adulterant  of  almond  and  olive  oils.  It  may  be  advantageously 
utilised  for  Avoollen  dressing,  lighting,  and  candle  and  soap 
making.  Somehow,  the  oil  expressed  many  years  ago  from  seeds 
of  plants  experimentally  cultivated  in  Bangalore  Avas  a  dis¬ 
appointment  commercially,  for  it  was  inferior  as  a  table  oil,  its 
thinness  made  it  useless  for  railAvay  trains,  it  dried  too  slowly 
for  paint,  and,  though  in  the  Ordnance  Department  it  Avas  found 
to  serA’e  all  the  requirements  of  the  Arsenal,  the  price  Avas  pro- 
hibith’e.  Some  species  of  the  SunfloAver,  such  as  H.  thurifer, 
secrete  a  resinous  juice,  Avhich  some  day  may  be  utilised.  The 
blossoms  furnish  a  bright  and  lasting  dye,  and  the  stalks,  of  the 
plant  yield  a  useful  textile  fibre,  Avhile  bees  are  largely  attracted 
to  the  flowers.  It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  Sunflower 
possessed  great  A’alue  in  the  reclamation  of  marshy  tracts  of 
land,  besides  the  property  of  removing  malaria  from  swainpy 
areas.  To  test  this  theory,  cultivation  was  undertaken  in 
Bangalore  about  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  virtues  of  the  plant 
proved  to  be  imaginary.  In  Russia,  Avhere  the  cultivation  for  oil 
is  on  a  large  scale,  the  grandiflora  is  the  variety  groAvn.  The 
species  Avhich  the  natives  of  India  have  for  a  long  time  cultivated 
is  the  H.  annus  of  modern  botanists,  and  the  H.  indicus  of 
Linnseus.  This  Avas  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  native  of  India, 
and  it  is  probably  to  this  genus  that  reference  is  made  in  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Akbar. — (“  Tropical  Agriculturist,” 
February  20.) 


Publications  Received. 

“  Le  Moniteur  d’Horticulture,”  coloured  plate,  representing 
Diospyros  Kaki,  the  Date  Plum,  Avith  a  cultural  article  Avhich 
also  names  varieties.  *  *  An  essay  on  the  best  means  of  estab¬ 

lishing  “  A  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  ”  in  the  British  Isles,  by  E.  D. 
Till,  Eynsford.  *  *  “  Floralia,”  illustrated.  *  *  Board  of 

Agriculture  Leaflet  72,  “  The  Purchase  of  Artificial  Manures ;  ” 
Leaflet  73.  “  The  Colorado  Beetle.” 
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The  Finest  Collection  of 


DAFFODILS 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

NOW  IN  BLOOM 

AT 


BARR'S  NURSERIES 

A  Few  Minutes  from  Surbiton  Station  ( SAV.Ry.). 


Now  is  the  time  to  select  varieties  while  in  bloom 
for  delivery  in  Autumn. 


BARR’S  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  illustrated  with 
original  photographs,  fully  describes  all  the  finest 
Daffodils  ill  cultivation.  Free  on  application. 

A  constant  Display  of  Daffodils  is  also  maintained 
during  April  at 

II,  12,  AND  13,  KING  STREET. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


LARGE  PALMS, 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  &c. 

IMMENSE  STOCK, 

All  sizes  up  to  20  feet,  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

Coronation  Festivitiesm 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Special  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 

B.]IS.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


BUDDING,  PRUNING,  POCKET  KNIVES 

PRUNING  SHEARS,  SCISSORS,  RAZORS. 
General  Garden  and  Household  Cutlery.  List  Post  Free, 

J.  &  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  Sheaf  Island  Works,  SHEFFIELD. 


FORBES’  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Fox*  1902 

Has  amongst  experts  ’the  conspicuous  distinction  of  being 
the  Best  and  Most  Accurate  on  Florists’  Flowers 
and  Hardy  Plants  extant. 

It  consists  of  164  pages,  and  contains  Complete 'Up-to- 
Date  Collections  of  all  sections  of  FlorI'TS’  Flower.s. 
Every  Novelty  of  Merit  from  other  raisers  is  annually 
added  to  my  own  World-renowned  Specialities,  with 
full  description  and  prices. 

It  gives  carefully  revised  Descriptions,  Cultural 
Dirkction.s,  Colour,  Height,  Time  of  Flowering, 
Price,  British  or  common  names,  of  everything  worth 
(trowing,  together  witli  a  comprehensive  mass  of  valuable 
information  that  is  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
consequence  is  in  constant  use  amongst  professionals  as 
their  most  valued  and  reliable  reference  book,  in  preference 
to  the  most  elaborate  Dictionaries. 

It  is  free  on  application  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  wish  to  excel  in  gardening, 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND 


ROBERT  GREEN 

(Limited), 

Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

Nurseries:  HOUNSLOW. 

Offices:  28  &  29,  CRAWFORD  STREET,  W. 

DRACiENAS,  CROTONS, 
PANDANUS,  and 
CALADIUM  ARGYRTTES, 

SPECIALITIES  ! 

Pot  Roses,  Hyrdangea  Paniculata,  Sedum  Sieboldi. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  24,  1902. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

lodohboro’  Junction,  London,  8. W.— Stove  and  Green 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas. 
Cyperus,  Ficue,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracsenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Ch^santhemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Mari^erites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


V«()III.D-WIDE  IIEIIOWN'  STI(IKING  (lOVUTIES 
»=iS|lEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREEi« 

rX  ChtaLr^npt, 


ORCHrOS. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

A  Iways  worth  a  visit  of  insmction.  Kindly  send  for  CaUdogne, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


F  OR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  Acrej  of  Saleable  Trees, 


THE  BEST  PROCUHABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  Of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
'  Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/*  per  dor.,TiO/-  per  100. 
4U  other  Fursery  Stock 
farri.-ge  Jorward. 

)S|^inP0TS  From  15)-adoz. 

“  '  Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plant!. 
Four  Acres  of  Class, 
Clematis  iSC.CCOIfrom  16  -doz. 
F.B.Sing/e  Plants  are  sold  at 
slight Iv  tncj  eased  f>nces. 

CLNERAL  CATAICCUE 

^NeHflyV'O  r  atfpH  n'  yurs'-rv 
artfsiically  pr«Hluce«i 
901116  huTidr»*(l9  of  iJliisiratioiis, 

-  _ _  and  full  of  valuabl"  information, 

Crco  on  receliit  of .  for  poetage. 
Please  meutioD  this  Paper. 

RltlHA^SMITH  &C?.  WORCESTER  J 


The  First  Plants. 


§^^^^NASMUCH  as  the  vegetable 
bodies  which  can  resist  the 
long  continued  action  of  water 
are  but  few,  it  seems  probable 
that  fossil  plants  hitherto  dis¬ 
covered,  only  partially  represent 
the  creations  antecedent  to  the 
present  existing  one.  Ideas  obtained 
from  them,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  superficial  and  speculative.  They  furnish 
however,  an  ample  amount  of  evidence  which 
satisfactorily  demonstrates  that  the  first 
plants  did  not  originate  from  seeds,  but  from 
spores.  They  were  undoubtedly  vascular 
cryptogams,  and  formed  for  many  ages  a 
leading  feature  in  the  vegetation  which 
formerly  covered  the  earth’s  surface.  They 
consisted  of  gigantic  trees  with  the  most 
simple  foliage,  and  having  cylindrical  stems 
without  leaves,  the  tall  columnar  form  of  the 
Calamite,  the  Lepidodendron,  wdiich  seemingly 
was  but  a  gigantic  Lycopodium  or  Club  Moss, 
and  Tree  Ferns,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
herbaceous  plants,  having  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit,  but  carrying  in  their  place  simple 


sporangium. 

The  testimony  of  the  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks  is  to  the  effect  that  the  first  plants  were 
the  produce  of  the  swamps,  seaweed  or  algse 
being  in  reality  the  first  vegetable  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.  They  would  naturally  be  the 
first  to  form  in  the  shallowing  depths  before 
the  elements  land  and  water  separated  from 
each  other,  thus  there  was  for  ages  a  swampy 
vegetation.  Ever  since  land  has  existed  there 
have  been  plants  of  tree-like  proportions  and 
bulk.  It  is  unnecessary  that  there  should 
have  been  a  rich  and  varied  flora  to  produce 
this  result.  In  fact,  did  none  other  plants 
exist  now  save  those  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Kosacese  alone,  we  should  still  have 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees  covering  the  land- 
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scape.  The  yellow  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  canadensis)  and 
the  wild  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca)  are  but  lowly 
herbaceous  plants ;  the  common  Blackberry  (Rubus  villosus) 
and  the  Sweet  Brier  (Rosa  rubiginosa)  are  shrubs  ;  whilst 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  are  the  fruit  of  trees ; 
yet  they  are  all  Rosaceous  plants.  Therefore,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  monotonous  sameness  and  cryptogamous 
character  of  the  vegetation  which  covered  these  ancient 
landscapes,  they  were  not  without  their  trees. 

As  the  land  became  more  elevated  and  free  from  water, 
Cycadacese,  or  plants  allied  to  the  Sage  Palm,  coniferous 
trees,  such  as  Pines  and  Ferns,  with  needle-shaped  leaves 
and  rudimentary  inconspicuous  flowers  of  extreme  simplicity 
of  organisation  were  added  to  our  primeval  forests.  Then 
came  trees  with  true  leaves,  such  as  the  Willow  and  Maple, 
and  along  with  them  we  discover  the  first  evidence  of  the 
creation  of  the  more  highly  organised  conspicuous  flowers — 
for  Nature  is  ever  consistent^ — flowers  being,  as  is  now 
universally  admitted,  nothing  but  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
stems  brought  together,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  vege¬ 
tative  power  in  the  branch  on  which  they  are  borne,  and 
metamorphosed  with  reference  to  the  reproductive  function. 
The  first  bee  was  found  in  the  amber  or  fossil  resin  of  the 
Pines  of  the  eocene  period,  and  portions  of  the  wings  of 
butterflies  and  other  flower-sucking  insects  are  met  with 
enclosed  in  the  same  substance.  Trees  of  a  low  order  of 
organisation,  such  as  the  Birch,  Beech,  Oak,  Poplar, 
Chestnut,  and  Hornbeam,  were  probably  as  abundant  in 
forests  of  those  days  as  they  are  now  in  our  present  woods. 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  the  creation  of  Rosaceous  plants  ; 
these  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  first  appearance  of  man. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  our  forest  trees  were  not  all 
created  at  the  same  time  ;  but  are  the  product  of  different 
geological  ei'as  ;  and  that  the  plant  covering  with  which  our 
earth’s  surface  is  now  overspread  is  only  a  part  of  perhaps 
many  earlier  plant  creations,  all  of  which  in  turn  have 
assisted  in  preparing  to  fertilise  the  present  one.  There  is 
an  irresistible  mass  of  evidence  to  the  trained  botanist  that 
the  existing  glorious  and  variegated  vegetable  creation  was 
preceded  by  many  others,  is  continuous  with  them,  and  the 
product  of  their  labours. 

Plants  of  a  low  type  of  organisation  are  indubitably  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  the  more  highly  organised 
ones  being  introduced,  and  following  in  succession,  and  the 
most  highly  developed  (i.e.,  the  existing)  at  a  comparatively 
speaking  modern'  geological  epoch.  Coniferous  trees— those 
with  needle-shaped  leaves— such  as  the  Fir,  Pine,  and  Larch, 
also  Ferns,  Horse-tails,  and  Club  Mosses,  are  amongst  the 
most  ancient  types.  These  have  all  descended  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  first  flowers  among  herbaceous  plants 
appear  to  have  been  land  and  water  Lilies  and  plants  of  the 
Heath  tribe.  Anrong  trees  bearing  true  leaves  and  con¬ 
spicuous  flowers,  the  lovely  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera),  which  abounds  in  North  America,  and  of  which 
there  are  examples  in  this  country,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  trees.  Also  those  belonging  to  the 
order  Leguminoste,  as  the  False  Acacia  and  the  Locust 
tree.  These  trees  all  preceded  Rosaceous  plants  in  the 
plan  of  creation.  Then  those  producing  edible  fruits,  as 
well  as  beautiful  blossoms,  such  as  the  Peach,  Apricot, 
Apple,  t^^ar.  Plum,  and  Cherry,  were  introduced  when  the 
earth  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  man.  As  their  remains 
are  only  found  in  the  geological  formations  now  in  progress 
they  must  be  regarded,  like  him,  as  among  the  most  recent 
creations. 

Thus  the  most  important  fact  taught  us  by  the  fossil  plant 
is  that  the  organic  and  inorganic  creation  very  slowly 
assumed  its  present  appearance,  and  the  evidence  leads  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  great  changes  have  in 
different  ages  taken  place  in  the  organisation  of  plants,  by 
which  their  forms  have  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  ever- 


changing  landscape.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the- 
history  of  the  development  of  plants  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  those  physical  changes  which  the  earth’s 
surface  has  at  various  periods  undergone.  The  present 
appearance  of  creation  is  the  necessary  result  of  many  ante¬ 
cedent  changes  of  which  the  earth’s  crust  has  preserved  the 
memorial.  The  world,  indeed,  may  be  likened  to  a  great  and 
ancient  theatre,  where  the  scenery  of  life  is  ever  shifting ; 
for  if  there  be  truth  in  Nature,  which  none  can  doubt,  then 
nothing  on  earth  is  permanent,  as  the  memorials  of  the  past 
so  distinctly  teach  us. — Wjm.  Norman  Brown. 


Growing  Water  Lilies  from  Seed. 


The  process  of  growing  Water  Lilies  from  seed  is  not  very 
tedious,  and  may  be  done  as  successfully  in  the  humblest  home- 
as  in  the  finest  conservatory.  I  submit  a  few  notes  (says  the 
undersigned  in  “  American  Gardening  ”)  for  the  benefit  of  those- 
who  desire  to  try  growing  them  from  se®d,  but  who  do  not  have- 
access  to  a  greenhouse. 

HARDY  NYMPH^AS. — An  important  item  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  fresh  seed.  The  best  time  to  sow  them  is  in  the  fall,  soon 
after  maturing.  Self-sown  seed  nearly  all  germinate.  When 
this  has  been  omitted  they  can  be  sorni  out  of  doors  in  either 
natural  or  artificial  ponds,  in  March  or  earl-^  April.  Select  a 
sunny,  sheltered  place  where  the  water  is  6in  or  Sin  deep,  with 
good  soil  bottom.  Plant  each  seed  by  pressing  it  into  the  soil 
and  covering  it  iin  deep.  Protect  from  fish  and  water  fowls.  I 
prefer  to  sow  in  boxes  of  soil  sunk  in  the  water.  Then  in  case 
of  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  w'ater  the  boxes  can  be  dragged  in  or  out, 
keeping  the  young  Lilies  at  a  congenial  depth  until  they  become 
strong  enough  to  battle  against  drought  and  flood.  If  one  has 
no  ponds,  seed  may  be  sown  in  tubs  filled  half  full  of  soil  and 
to  the  brim  with  water.  With  the  warm  days  of  spring  and 
early  summer  most  of  the  seed  will  germinate,  and  the  plants  may 
remain  in  the  seed  beds  until  the  following  spring. 

NELUMBIUMS  may  be  planted  im  exactly  the  same  way  as 
hardy  Nymphacas.  The  seed  should'  first  have  a  hole  filed 
through  the  hard  shell  to  allow  the  wader  to  penetrate  to  the 
kernel,  else  they  may  lie  in  tliC'  water  indefinitely  without 
germinating. 

TENDER  NYMPHiEAS. — lit  the  absence  of  a  greenhouse 
probably  the  best  way  to  sow  tiuese  is  in  a  tub  of  water  in  a  bay 
window  or  other  light  window  near  to  a  heater.  With  the 
majority  of  us,  probably  the  kitchen  window  with  a  southern, 
exposure  and  close  to  the  range  is  most  convenient.  The  time 
for  sowing  these  is  now  at  hand,  in  order  to  have  early  bloom. 
Fill  some  5in  pots  with  garden  soil,  sprinkle  the  seeds  on,  press 
down  firmly  and  cover  ^in.  Sand  is  preferred  for  coveriu-  as  it 
holds  the  soil  in  place  and  prevents  the  seeds  from  floating.  Two 
or  three  pots  will  be  sufficient  for  a  packet  of  seed.  Set  the  pots 
in  tub  and  pour  in  water  until  the  pots  are  covered  4in  or  oin. 
Keep  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  70deg — a  little  higher 
in  the  daytime  would  be  better — and  some  of  the  varieties' 
will  be  up  within  two  weeks.  Others  will  linger  for  a  month. 
When  the  fir.st  leaves  b^in  to  float  transplant  them,  giving- 
each  plant  a  2in  pot.  Li  course  of  a  month  they  will  need 
another  shift  and  may  call  for  more  tub  room  befoi*e  removing 
to  the  ponds  out  of  doors  in  June.  Persons  not  having  space 
enough  to  admit  a  tub  can  sow  the  seeds  in  pails,  bowls,  pans  or- 
any  convenient  and  clean  vessel  that  will  hold  water,  preseiwing 
the  same  idea  as  given  above.  Seeds  of  tender  Water  Lilies  may 
also  be  sown  out  of  doors  after  the  manner  recommended  for 
hardy  ones,  except  they  should  not  be  planted  until  danger  of 
frost  is  over  and  the  Avater  becomes  warm.  This  throAAs  the 
blooming  period  so  late  in  the  fall,  hoAveA-er,  it  is  but  litue 
practised,  except  to  groAv  the  tubers  to  keep  over  Avinter  for 
another  season. 

VICTORIA  REGIA  and  Y.  RANDI  reciuire  a  temperature  of 
90deg,  and  an  attempt  to  groAV  them  Avithout  a  greenhouse 
generally  ends  in  failure.  V.  Trickeri  fCruziana]  will  germinate 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  tender  Nympheeas. 

VARIETIES. — A  avoixI  on  this  might  not  be  out  of  place  just 
here.  All  seed  cannot  be  relied  on  as  producing  absolutely  me 
same  variety  as  its  parent.  All  A-arieties  of  Water  Lilies  do  not 
mature  seed;  some  seeds  are  sIoav  to  germinate.  For  these 
reasons  the  practice  of  reproducing  Water  Lilies  from  seed  i,s  not 
in  general  favour.  A  sufficient  degree  of  success  may  be  gained, 
hoAvever,  to  liberally  reAvard  one’s  efforts.  The  varieties  that  do 
best  from  seed  are; — Tender — Victoria  Regia  and  its  varieties: 
N.  Zanzibarensis  and  its  A'arieties ;  N.  dentata.  N.  O’Marana, 
N.  Lotus,  N.  gracilis,  N.  scutifolia,  N.  ccerulea;  Hardy— N. 
odorata  and  most  of  its  A-arieties;  N.  tuberosa  and  its  A-arieties; 
the  Nelumbiums. — Geo.  B.  Moulder.” 
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Odontoglossum  x  Adrianae  Memoria  Yictorise  Reginse. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Sclirocler,  of  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  exhibited  this  small  floAvered,  bnt  very  'richly 
coloured,  variety  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
April  8.  The  flowers  are  of  perfect  shape  and  possess  much 
substance,  the  fringed  sepals  and  petals  being  evenly  blotched 
with  dark  chestnut  colour  on  a  Avhite  ground.  The  lip  is 
crimpled  and  fimbriated.  The  plant  bore  a  very  . strong  raceme, 
and  was  accorded  a  First  Class  Certificate.  Our  illustration  is 
from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler. 

Angraecum  sesquipedale. 

The  illustration  of  this  Orchid,  which  appeared  in  last  Aveek’s 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  shoAvs  the  plant  AA'hen 
in  flower  last  February"  in  the  Gardens  at  Carton,  Co.  Kildare. 
The  main  stem,  measuring  from  the  surface  of  the  basket  to 
the  top  leaf,  Avas  3ft  lOin  ;  a  young  shoot  groAving  from  the  base 
of  the  mahi  stem  is  noAv  20in  higli,  and  this  carried  four  floAver 
spikes  Avith  three  blooms  on  each,  the  old  stem  having  three 
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Odontoglossum  x  Adrianfe  memoria  Victorite  Reginae.) 

spikes.  Altogether  the  seven  spikes  carried  tAventy-tAvo  blooms. 
Last  year  it  had  six  spikes  and  seventeen  blooms.  The  plant  is 
kept  "in  the  Avarm  end  of  an  Orchid  house,  Avith  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  not  under  6Udeg,  by  day  65deg  to  68deg  during  the 
Avinter  months ;  and  in  summer  temperature  at  night  is  G5deg, 
by  day  70deg  to  80deg.  The  potting  compost  consists  of 
sphagnum,  rough  crocks,  and  lumps  of  charcoal.  The  plant  is 
never  freely  AAatered,  but  kept  in  a  moderate  damp  state,  not 
alloAving  it  "to  get  dry  even  in  Avinter,  although  much  less  Avater 
is  then  required. — A.  Black. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Bright  hot  days  and  gold  frosty  nights  are  a  combination  that 
■  rather  bother  the  amateur  groAAer  of  Orchids,  especially  if  he 
be  one  of  the  rule-of-thumb  cultivators,  aa’Iio  like  everything 
very  regular,  and  think  that  a  slight  drop  in  tlie  temperature 
spells  destruction  to  his  favourite  plants.  I  am  far  from  recom¬ 
mending  a  careless  method  of  culture,  but  I  have  long  since 
found  that  it  is  far  better  to  alloAv  the  slight  drop  toAvard 
morning  than  to  push  the  fires  on.  A  hot  dry  night  tempera¬ 
ture  is  vei-y  bad  for  Orchids,  unnatural,  and  tends  to  give 
increase  of  those  insect  iiests  that  most  affect  them. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  forecast  overnight  Avhat  the 
Aveather  Avill  be  in  the  morning.  At  night  it  may  look  clear  and 
frosty,  and  it  may  be  dull  and  muggy  aftenvards;  so  if  the  fires 
Avere  banked  up  fairly  strong  there  Avould  be  too  much  heat  on 
the  pipes  in  the  moming.  But  iii  most  cases  noAV,  Avheii  in  doubt, 
it  is  best  to  leave  the  fires  rather  Ioav,  for  the  nights  are  short 
and  the  sun  soon  puts  things  to  rights  in  the  morning.  In 
ordinarj'  AA-eather  a  safe  rule  is  to  keep  the  AAater  gently  moving 
in  tlie  pipes,  and  ventilate  as  early  as  possible  in  the  monung. 

I  have  receicmd  seA-eral  complaints  of  late  about  that  peculiar 
"Orchid  Fpidendrum  falcatum,  or  Parkinsonianum,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  labelled.  A  frequent  cause  of  ill-success  and  a  non- 


flonferous  state  is  giving  too  much  heat  and  moisture  Avith 
insufficient  light,  groAvth  being  in  such  cases  very  fair  but  floAvers 
conspicuously  absent.  Tdie  best  plants  I  ever  had  Avere  groAA  ii  in 
an  almost  unshaded  position  in  a  house  devoted  principally  to 
the  Mexican  section  of  Lselia.  These  Avere  in  shalloAv  Avood 
baskets  of  small  size  in  comparison  Avith  that  of  the  plants,  and 
an  open  compost  of  peat,  moss,  and  charcoal. 

Ainple  moisture  supplie.s  are,  of  course,  necessarj"  in  such  a 
position,  as  it  is  iimportant  that  no  check  to  groAvth  occurs,  and 
Avhen  the  plant  has  done  groAving  for  the  season  it  must  have  as 
long  a  rest  as  possible.  Keep  it  cool  and  on  the  di-j"  side 
during  Avinter,  and  in  all  probability  it  Avill  bloom  freely  on  the 
iieAV  growth  the  en.suing  spring,  xiinguloas  that  have  floAvered 
should  be  repotted  at  once,  and  so  should  any  plants  that  it  is 
plain  are  not  going  to  floAver  this  season,  for  the  longer  they  are 
left  in  the  old  compost  the  more  danger  there  Avill  be  of 
damaging  the  roots  in  the  operation. — H.  R.  R. 

Cypripedium  x  Purum. 

Ip  “American  Gardening”  of  March  22  an  illustration  and 
description  of  this  cross  Avas  furnished.  It  AA'as  tlien  floAvering  in 
the  Wyndhurst  collectioai  at  Lenox,  Mass.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  betAveen  C.  superbiens  x  callosum  Sanderae,  and  AA’as  bougnt 
under  the  name  C.  Purum.  This  is  the  second  time  it  has 
floAvered,  but  this  year  it  is  superior  in  every  Aiay,  the  plant 
stronger  and  the  floAvers  mnch  larger.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  similar 
to  C.  callosum,  but  the  radiating  green  lines  are  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  undoubtedly  through  the  influence  of  callosum  Sandei-ae, 
but  the  general  contour  and  form  of  the  floAver  resembles 
Morganae;  the  influence  of  C.  superbiens,  liOAveA’er,  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  petals,  the  upper  half  being  a  bright  pea  green, 
loAA’er  half  almost  Avhite  at  the  base,  shading  to  light  purple,  tips 
Avhite,  the  AA’hole  irregularly  spotted  Avith  medium-sized  broAvii 
spots,  becoming  smaller  and  much  more  numerous  at  the  base, 
spots  on  margin  hairy ;  staminode  AA’hitish,  Avith  green  A'eins, 
pouch  large  and  briglit  purple — altogether  a  beautiful  floAver. 
— Alfhed  J.  Loa’eless.” 

- - 

Growing  for  Exhibition. 


Good  dishes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  always  telling  in 
collections,  and  in  the  single  dish  classes  such  large  numbers  are 
generally  staged,  that  it  is  only  the  really  superior  samples  that 
enter  into  close  competition  Avith  each  other.  The  great  point  to 
aim  at  is  to  get  very  highly  coloured  fruits  of  good  size,  with  that 
beautiful  “  gloss  ”  on  them  which  indicates  high  culture,  and 
samples  can  only  be  produced  by  correct  treatment  from  start  to 
finish.  The  man  AV’ho  starts  the  season  Avith  Avood  Avhich  Avas  Avell 
i-ipened  during  the  previous  autumn,  and  with  soil  permeated 
Avith  fibrous  roots,  should  liaA’e  little  difficulty  in  groAving  superior 
fruits,  and  yet  there  are  many  Avho  begin  the  year  Avith  such 
advantages  and  yet  fail  to  realise  their  high  anticipations.  The 
principal  causes  of  such  partial  failures  are  in  my  opinion  three¬ 
fold — insufficient  thinning  of  the  fruits,  improper  manipulation 
of  the  groAving  shoots,  and  too  little  feeding  at  critical  stages. 
I,  therefore,  purpose  to  advance  a  feAv  remarks  on  such  matters 
Avhich  I  have  proved  over  and  oAmr  again  to  be  sound. 

So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  disbudding  the  young  shoots  and 
thinning  the  fruit  should  begin.  When  the  Avood  is  someAvhat 
uneven  in  character  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  disbud  the  strong 
branches  first;  not  only  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trees, 
but  Avher6A"er  they  may  be  situated.  The  greater  amount  of 
groAvth  thus  left  on  the  Aveak  shoots  Avill  help  to  draw  the  sap 
more  strongly  in  such  directions.  The  weaker  shoots  can  then 
be  disbudded  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later.  Some  Avriters  advo¬ 
cate  going  over  each  set  of  shoots — i.e. ,  the  strong  and  Aveak 
ones — ah  least  three  times,  but  I  have  never  found  any  draAvback 
to  the  isractice  of  completing  the  disbudding  in  tAvo  operations. 
RemoA’e  about  half  the  young  groAvths  on  each  shoot  during  the 
first  operation,  and  at  the  final  one  leave  a  leader  to  each,  with 
another  groAvth  near  the  base,  to  form  the  fruiting  shoot  next 
year,  the  old  shoot  being  removed  after  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered.  When  a  vacant  space  occurs  through  the  dying  off  of 
a  branch,  additional  young  shoots  should,  of  course,  be  retained 
to  fill  up  such  A’aeant  spaces;  and  before  a  young  tree  has  covered 
its  allotted  space  extra  shoots  must  be  retained  near  the  points 
of  the  branches — and  sometimes  other  parts  of  a  tree — so  as  to 
coA"er  the  available  space  Avith  Avood  evenly  disposed  from  4in  to 
Gin  apart.  Sometimes  there  is  room  on  a  main  branch  for  a  spur, 
but  too  little  room  for  a  shoot;  in  such  instanoe.s  alloAv  an  extra 
shoot  to  groAv  for  a  time,  then  pinch  it  back  closely  to  form  a  siuir. 

Noav  let  me  pass  on  to  the  management  of  the  shoots  through¬ 
out  the  groAving  season,  as  this  is  to  my  mind  a  most  important 
matter.  Some  cultivators  complain  of  the  troublesome  behaviour 
of  very  strong  shoots  in  young  trees,  but  I  have  ncA'er  yet  met 
Avith  an  instance  in  Avhich  their  behaviour  could  not  be  corrected 
by  due  attention  to  stripping  during  the  groAving  season,  and 
occasionally  root-pruning  slightly,  and  it  ean  generally  he  done 
Avithout  resorting  to  the  latter  operation  When  strong  shoots 
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have  grown  to  a  length  of  6in  or  9in,  if  their  points  are  removed 
tJiw  will  quickly  send  out  side  shoots ;  if  the  best  of  such  shoots 
are  trained  in  thinly  they  will  become  thoroughly  ripened  during 
the  season,  and  the  production  or  a  “  rank  ”  shoot  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  case  be  entirely  overcome.  Sometimes,  however,. there  is 
not  space  enough  to  train  in  the  side  shoots  ;  the  growth  after 
stopping  must  then  be  confined  to  one  shoot,  and  although  the 
stopping  will  check  it  for  a  time,  it  will  probably  get  thick  at  the 
base,  and  again  grow  very  strongly.  A  successful  way  to  deal 
with  such  very  strong  shoots  is  a  week  or  ten  days  aiter  they 
have  stopped  to  cut  them  back  to  their  basal  buds,  while  these  are 
starting  into  growth.  The  sac  will  be  directed  with  greater 
vigour  into  other  parts  of  the  tree,  and  the  shoots  produced  from 
those  cut  back  will  be  of  moderate  strength  only.  I  have  over 
and'  over  again  secured  evenly  balanced  growths  on  Peach  trees 
by  such  means. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruits.  During  the 
first  stage  of  disbudding,  at  least  one-third  of  the  young  fruits 
should  be  removed  if  a  good  set  has  been  obtained,  these  to  in¬ 
clude  the  deformed  and  badly  placed  ones.  When  the  fruits  are 
about  the  size  of  marbles  the  thinning  may  be  almost  completed. 
Some  cultivators  leave  large  numbers  of  fruits  on  their  trees  till 
the  stoning  is  completed,  because  they  expect  many  to  drop 
dui'ing  that  critical  stage,  but  if  other  points  of  culture  are  well 
attended  to,  the  real  reason  why  fruits  drop  at  stoning  time  is 
that  the  trees  are  overloaded.  And  if  thinning  is  almost  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  already  indicated,  no  one  need  fear  loss  during 
the  stoning  period. 

The  only  reason  I  have  written  “  almost  completed  ”  is  that  at 
so  early  a  stage  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain' which  fruits  will 
be  the  best  shaped,  and  which  will  be  the  most  favourably  placed 
for  ensuring  full  exposure  to  sunshine.  It  is  also  always  wise  to 
have  a  few  fruits  in  reserve,  as  losses  sometimes  occur  tlirough 
damage  to  shoots  or  fruits  in  carrying  out  cultural  operations. 
Tlaose  eventually  retained  should  as  far  as  possible  be«so  placed 
that  by  being  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sunshine  they  get  evenly 
coloured  on  all  sides.  One  good  Peach  tO'  each  square  foot  of 
trellis  covered  with  growth  was  at  one  time  considered  a  fair 
average  crop,  when  the  fruits  are  grown  solely  for  exhibition  or 
for  other  special  purposes. 

It  represents  by  no  means  a  light  crop  in  the  case  of  such 
large  varieties  as  Sea  Eagle.  Barrington,  and  Stirling  Castle,  but 
with  moderate  sized  varieties  grand  fruits  may  be  produced  when 
the  crop  averages  one  to  each  space  of  9ins  square.  Nectarines 
may  always  be  left  somewhat  closer  together.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  when  fruits  of  only  moderate  size  are  required,  far 
heavier  crops  may  be  obtained.  The  great  point  to  aim  at  in  all 
cases  is  to  feed  liberally  with  suitable  manures,  and  to  give  due 
attention  to  watering.  These  matters  I  hope  to  treat  of  in  another 
issue. — H.  D. 

[This  article  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  that  appeared  in 
the  Journal  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year. — Ed.] 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  a  tree  well  adapted  to  lawn  decora¬ 
tion  anywhere  except  in  England,  being  quite  hardy.  It  is  not 
over-particular  as  to  soil,  and  prefers  a  sunny  position.  It  is  a 
deciduous  small  tree,  very  effective  with  its  flowers — white,  red 
streaked  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  It  is  a  native  of  Northern 
China,  related  to  the  Bladder  Nuts  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  and 
further  interesting  as  being  the  only  representative  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs.  Its  name  is  given  for  the  i^resence,  between 
the  petals,  of  curious  yellow  horn-shaped  glands.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  hardy  plants  which  our  gardens  owe  to 
northern  China,  the  region  from  which  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation  have  been  brought,  and  was  di.s- 
covered  seventy  years  ago  by  the  German  botanist  Bunge,  who 
accompanied  a  Russian  mission  which  travelled  overland  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin.  It  was  not,  however,  introduced  into 
our  gardens  until  nearly  forty  years  later,  when  the  French  mis- 
sionai';r  David  sent  it  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris.  In 
spite  of  its  hardiness  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  Xanthoceras 
is  still  rare  in  gardens.  The  opposite  pinnate  leaves  are  Sin  to 
12in  in  length ;  the  leaflets  are  alternate,  linear-oblong,  acute, 
coarsely  serrate,  dark  green  and  glossy  on  the  upper  surface  and 
pale  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
in  lateral  racemes  Sin  or  12in  long,  appearing  as  the  leaves  are 
unfolding.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  Pear-shaped  capsule,  not  unlike 
that  of  some  of  the  sinooth-finited  Horse  Che.stnuts  in  general 
appearance,  finally  splits  into  three  valves,  and  contains  a  number 
of  globose,  nearly  black,  shining  seeds  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Ill  the  “Garden  and  Forest”  in  1S93,  we  read;  “From  the  Abbe 
David’s  notes  we  learn  that  Xanthoceras  is  a  tree  15ft  to  ISft 
high,  and  exceedingly  rare  in  those  parts  of  China  and  Mongolia 
which  he  visited ;  that  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Pekin, 
and  that  the  seeds  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese.”  A  figure  of  a  noble 
lawn  tree  was  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  “American  Gardening,” 
rrom  which  these  notes  are  taken. 


Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

With  regard  to  the  comments  of  a  recent  correspondent,  the' 
best  blooms,  with  handsome  foliage,  cannot  be  obtained  by 
outdoor  culture,  but  tho.se  who  are  not  used  to  seeing  the  very 
best  flowers  can  obtain  re.sults  pleasing  to  th6m.selves  and  friends 
by  potting  strong  plants  into  6iii  pots  the  last  of  May  and 
plunging  the  pots  into  the  ground.  All  over  three  blooms  taken 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  size.  L'.se  early  varieties.  Take  the 
first  good  bud  after  August  15,  and  keep  all  buds  picked  off  that 
may  appear  thereafter.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to  continue  to 
set  buds  the  earlier  bud  will  shrivel,  and  you  ivill  have  a  plant 
which  will  produce  only  late  flowers.  Move  the  pots  to  shelter 
upon  the  advent  of  killing  frosts,  which  maj^  be  looked  for  at 
any  time  after  October  1.  Plants  promising  very  lai'ge  blooms 
nearly  out  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  in  big  storms. 
Eelworms  can  be  kept  out  of  the  pots  by  soaking  occasionally 
with  clear  lime  water.  '  Lice  can  be  kept  off  the  foliage  and  tips 
by  a  continuous  u.se  of  tobacco  dust.  Mulching  the  ground  with 
fresh  tobacco  stems  and  renewing  often  will  also  keep  them 
away.  If  plants  are  checked,  neglected,  or  allowed  to  Avilt  you 
will  lo.se  the  foliage.  A  far  better  method,  and  one  that  Avill 
give  astoni.shing  and  charming  results,  is  to  set  your  plants  out 
in  a  solid  bed.  Sin  by  9in  apart,  and  groAv  to  single  stems.  A 
bed  5ft  by  10ft  Avill  contain  one  hundred  plants. — J.  J. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

This  now  iiopular  floAver  can  hardly  be  recognised  as  resulting, 
from  the  first  ChrysanthennAins  that  Avere  introduced  something 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  Avhich  Avere  simply  a  counterpart  of 
the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy  or  Marguerite.  They  remained  in  that 
condition  for  a  good  many  years,  and  Avere  di.stinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Silver  Star  or  Golden  Star,  according  as  the 
variety  Avas  A\  hite  or  yellow.  The  principal  part  of  the  flowers 
being  yelloAA-  (and  in  those  days  certain  superstitious  people 
objected  to  yelloAV,  as  being  indicative  of  jealousy)  the  Chry,s- 
anthemuin  Avas  not  grown  much.  It  Avas  not  until  about  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  Avhen  the  yelloAv  Ro.se,  Marechal  Niel,  and 
yelloAv  Carnations  Avere  introduced,  that  the  “mum”  was 
brought  more  to  the  front,  .so  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  yellow 
Rose  that  it  OAves  its  popularity.  About  this  time  several  of  the 
leading  horticulturi.sts  took  it  in  hand,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
continued  to  make  great  progress  in  all  AA'ays,  in  size,  colour, 
habit  of  groAvth,  &c.  ;  but,  .said  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  in 
a  recent  lecture,  ho  Avas  afraid  Ave  had  come  to  almost  the  end 
of  the  tether,  and  one  could  not  expect  to  go  on  making  such 
rapid  strides  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

The  fiiAst  Chiy.santheinum  Show  Avas  held  in  1830,  at  Norfolk, 
Avhen  the  prfnciaiAl  varieties  Avere  Nonpareil,  Norfolk  Hero, 
Tasselled  YelloAv,  &c.  This  was  folloAved  by  a  shoAV  at  Stoke 
NeAvington  in  1836,  but  the  first  really  good  shoAv  did  not  take 
place  until  1840.  In  1843  the  Pompones  came  into  A’ogue,  and 
have  continued  to  hold  SAA'ay  :  1868  brought  forth  one  of  the  most 
useful  varieties  groAvn,  viz.,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  and  from  this  have 
resulted  several  sports,  such  as  George  Glenny,  &c.  ShoAvs  are 
noAV  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  society  now  known 
as  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  AA’as  originally  started 
as  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Society,  and  Avas  carried  on  for  some 
time  as  such,  but  having  met  AA’ith  .such  success  at  Chiswick  and 
elscAA'liere  it  AA^as  decided  to  apply  for  admission  to  hold  shoAvs  at 
the  Aquarium.  This  Avas  granted,  and  the  sIioaa's  had  been 
carried  on  yearly  till  the  present.  Chry.santhemum  and  other 
flower  shoAvs  AA’ere,  he  thought,  in  a  great  measAire  responsible 
for  the  standard  of  perfection  to  aaIucIi  vegetables,  &c.,  were 
brought,  a  little  friendly  competition  being  the  means  of  inducing 
each  individual  to  try  to  groAV  quite  as  good  stuff  as  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  better  if  po.s,sible.  Going  back  to  the  Chry.santhemum, 
he  had,  he  said,  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  varieties, 
several  having  being  named  after  himself,  his  wife,  and  family. 


Reidia  glaucescens. 

This  is  a  plant  very  seldom  met  AA'itli  in  gardens,  and  to 
anyone  requiring  a  change  for  the  decoration  of  the  breakfast 
or  luncheon  table  they  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  above  a 
trial.  It  is  of  very  neat  habit,  and  flowering  as  it  does  the  entire 
length  of  the  leaves,  makes  it  a  very  interesting  subject  for  the 
above  use.  For  dinner-table  it  is  of  no  use  whatever,  OAving  to- 
the  foliage  droopina  in  the  evening. — S. 
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On  Fruit  Production. 


So  much  space  in  tlie  horticultural  press  has  during  recent 
years  been  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  fruit-growing 
that  I  have  sometimes  refrained  from  recording  many  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subject,  through  fear  that  other  branches  of  garden¬ 
ing  should  in  consequence  have  too  little  attention.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  absolutely  convinced- — viz.,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  matter,  the  “  for¬ 
ward  movement  ”  in  connection  with  planting  and  cultivating 
fruit  trees  is  too  insignificantly  little  in  comparison  with  the 
needs  of  the  hour.  For  this  reason  I  welcome  the  forcible  and 
suggestive  remarks  of  “  Herefordshire  Incumbent”  on  .page  289, 
and  I  entirely  agree  with  his  a.ssei’tion  that  the  enormou.s 
importations  of  fruit  which  are  sent  to  us  from  foreign  lands  are 
a  reproach  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  English  people. 
AVhat  is  wanted  at  the  present  time  is  a  great  and  combined  effort 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  ensuring  the  planting  and  good 
culture  of  fruit  trees  in  such  quantities  as  to  considerably  lessen 
each  year  the  big  fruit  bill  we  now  so  foolishly  pay  to  foreigners. 
Pessimists  are  ever  ready  to  raise  a  warning  finger  about  over¬ 
production,  but  Avhen  we  see  our  imijorts  increasing  instead  of 
diminishing,  it  shows  clearly  that  we  are  falling  back  rather  than 
advancing  in  the  effort  to  provide  our  own  supplies  of  certain 
fruits  which  can  be  grown  bettier  in  this  country  than  anywhere 
else.  When  I  say  certain  fruits,”  I  refer  principally  to  late 
Apples,  and  some  varieties  of  Pears.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
there  are  splendid  opportunities  for  cultivators  to  make  a 
speciality  of  kinds  which  can  be  placed  on  the  market  from 
Christmas  to  the  end  of  April,  as  well  grown  samples  are  always 
in  great  demand  at  remunerative  prices,  and  we  have  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  a  few  grand  varieties  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

In  warm  districts  Pear  culture  might  wdth  advantage  be 
greatly  extended,  as  splendid  results  may  be  obtained  bj^  gi'owing 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,^  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  d’Ete,  and  Beurre  Hardy,  as  pyramids.  And 
there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  stewing  Pears.  The  great 
point  is  to  feed  the  trees  well  w'hen  they  are  carrying  heavy 
crops,  and  also  to  tliin  the  fruits  of  large  growing  varieties. 
“  Hereford, shire  Incumbent  ”  has  wdsely  pointed  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  bar  the  path  of  progress  in  regard  to  obtaining  suit¬ 
able  land,  and  I  know  it  does  exist  in  many  instances,  but  to  my 
mind  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  is  to  get  men  with  capital  to 
embark  in  fruit  growing  to  anything  like  an  adequate  extent, 
and  yet  when  the  work  is  well  conducted  I  know  of  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  land  which  pays  the  life  holder  better,  taking 
one  year  w'ith  the  other.  One  word  more  about  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  land.  These,  to  my  mind,  freciuently  only  exist 
in  consequence  of  misconception  ;  certain  counties,  such  as  Kent, 
Herefordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  have  too  long  been  regarded 
as  having  special  qualifications  for  fruit  culture,  which  other 
counties  could  not  approach.  The  sooner  this  idea  is  dispelled 
the  better,  as  I  haX'e  seen  as  fine  crops  of  Apples  produced  in 
Hampshire,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Warwickshire  as  in  the  most 
favoui’ed  districts  of  Kent.  In  one  respect  I  claim  that  in  some 
parts  of  Warwickshire  fruit  crops  generally  can  be  grown  with 
greater  certainty  than  in  Kent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  less 
damage  is  done  by  late  spring  frosts. 

Another  point  I  have  studied  closely  during  the  last  two 
years — and  I  have  had  excellent  opportunities  of  doing  it — is  the 
kind  of  soils  adapted  for  fruit  growing,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  neco,ssity  of 
selecting  a  soil  amswering  to  the  cut>and-dried  descriptions  so 
often  advanced  as  being  necessary.  I  have  travelled  a  good 
many  miles  to  see  fine  crops  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears,  and 
one  point  which  has  impressed  me  as  much  as  anything  in  con¬ 
nection  Avith  them  is  the  widely  different  types  of  soils  in  which 
such  fruits  were  growing  splendidly.  Any  fairly  good  soil  of 
moderate  depth  wull  grow  such  crops  well,  provided  it  is  naturally 
well  drained,  and  stiff  clays,  when  artificially  drained  and 
thoroughly  worked  for  a  year  or  two,  will  grow  grand  fruit. 
The  great  point  is  to  be  thorough  in  preparing  the  soil  before 
lanting,  and  in  feeding  liberally  when  once  the  trees  begin  to 
ear  good  crops.  In  some  cases  feeding  is  necessary  to  get  young 
trees  to  grow  away  satisfactorily  before  they  begin  to  fruit. 
Judgment  is  required  in  all  such  matters.  Much  can  also  be 
done  by  selecting  varieties  which  are  known  to  succeed  in  par¬ 
ticular  districts,  as  the  behaviour  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  most 
erratic  in  this  respect.  If  would-be  British  fruit  grow'ers  would 
take  a  somewhat  wider  range  in  their  search  for  land,  instead  of 
confining  their  attention  to  certain  counties,  I  do  not  think  they 
would  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  requisite  amount  of 
really  suitable  land  in  good  situations,  without  paying  “  fancy 
prices,”  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  present  price  of 
land  in  ceiffain  districts  I  know  of  is  not  doubled  in  the  near 
future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  can  cut  off  a  large  proportion 
of  foreign  supplies  of  Apples  and  Pears  it  will  be  necessary  for 
men  Avith  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  to  embark  in  fruit 


growing  on  a  big  scale,  and  why  enterprising  capitalists  have  not 
yet  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter  in  a  really  serious 
inanner  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  security  for  the  money 
invested  would  be  infinitely  better  than  in  tlie  case  of  half  the 
industrial  schemes  which  at  the  present  time  find  plenty  of 
supporters.  Owners  of  land  might,  I  think,  also  do  a  great  deal 
to  further  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  by 
the  following  means: — Planting  on  their  estates  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  of  fruit  trees  under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  and 
then  either  letting  such  plantations  at  once,  or  retaining  them 
for  a  few  years  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  to  the  trees,  before 
letting  to  a  good  tenant  just  as  the  trees  were  coming  into 
bearing.  In  either  case  the  amount  of  rent  obtained  over  that 
received  for  ordinary  agricultural  land  would  return  splendid 
interest  for  the  money  invested.  To  anyone  inclined  to  doubt 
this  point  I  say.  Try  to  rent  an  extensive  orchard  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  find  out  from  experience  the  price  one  Avould  have 
to  pay.  In  many  cases,  I  know,  the  OAvners  of  estates  can  ill 
afford  the  money  to  carry  out  such  improvements,  but  in  hosts 
of  instances  there  is  plenty  of  money  at  command,  and  a  good 
many  twenty-acre  lots  of  fruit  plantations  might  with  advantage 
be  established  on  such  estates.  To  give  good  tenants  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  to  alloAv  them  to  reap  the  rcAvard  of  their  laboiirs, 
short  leases  should  be  arranged,  with  a  distinct  agreement  that 
the  lease  could  be  extended  at  the  wish  of  the  tenant.  Some 
might,  argue  tliat  this  would  be  putting  too  much  poAver  in  the 
hands  of  a  tenant,  and  might  be  abused.  To  that  I  reply  that 
the  tenant  Avould  have  to  give  the  trees  proper  attention  to  make 
the  business  pay  (as  inferior  fruit  is  not  Avanted  on  the  market! ; 
if  he  failed  to  do  that  the  short  lease  would  give  him  an  early 
opportunity  to  quit,  and  IcaAm  the  way  open  for  a  more  suitable 
tenant.  This  course  AA’ould  be  the  best  for  all  parties  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tenant  found  the  business  was  paying, 
he  should  certainly  have  the  option  of  reneAving  his  lease,  and 
the  landlord  ought  not  to  be  dissatisfied  at  haAdng  turned  his 
land  to  such  good  account.  I  should  also  like  to  see  plantations 
of  from  four  to  six  acres  established  and  let  to  deserving  tenants. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  plenty  of  suitable  ones  could  be  found,  and 
AA’hen  they  AA’ere  thus  directly  interested  in  fruit  culture,  Avould 
evince  a  greater  desire  tO'  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  our  County  Councils  for  acquiring  an  up-to-date  knoAA’ledge 
on  such  matters.  The  Avhole  thing,  if  Avorked  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  would  be  a  financial  success  to  all  parties  concerned.  It 
Avould  create  renoAved  interest  in  village  life,  and  aAvaken  into 
active  usefulness  the  splendid  mateiial  Avhich  in  counti-y  districts 
is  continually  drifting  to  the  towns  because  there  are  here  too 
feAA"  outlets  for  the  energy  and  aspirations  of  humanity  to-day. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Aveaklings  fall  AA'hen  the  time  of 
trial  comes,  and  our  hospitals,  prisons,  and  Avorkhouses  are  filled 
to  overflowing. 

The  three  great  points  that  all  interested  in  this  matter 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  are :  First,  that  Apples  and 
Pears  can  be  grown  splendidly  and  profitably  in  this  country ; 
second,  that  there  is  plenty  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose 
AA’hich  is  not  at  present  turned  to  profitable  account ;  third,  that 
AA-e  are  paying  millions  of  money  annually  to  other  countries 
for  produce  Ave  could  grow  better  at  home,  and  in  doing  so  pro¬ 
vide  healthy  employment  for  tens  of  thousands  Avho  at  present 
are  forced  into  the  cities.  The  other  important  matters  con¬ 
nected  Avith  the  subject,  viz.,  railway  rates,  co-operation,  and 
the  use  of  motor  poAver,  will,  to  my  mind,  be  arranged  satis¬ 
factorily  before  long,  because  under  the  pressure  of  co-operation 
and  the  competition  of  the  motor,  the  raihvay  rates  aaTII  come 
down  shaiqily.  I  repeat,  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  a  “•  com¬ 
bined  effort  to  plant  on  a  big  scale.” — H.  D. 


Apple,  Mannington’s  Pearmain. 

All  authorities  appear  to  unite  in  giving  this  Apple  a  fine 
character,  and  it  affords  another  instance  that  old  Apples  are 
among  the  best  AA'e  groAV.  It  Avas  distributed  in  the  forties  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  a  nurseryman  of  Ipswich,  though  it  originated 
about  the  year  1770.  Mr.  J.  Mannington,  a  butcher,  at  Uckfield, 
after  Avhom  it  AA'as  named,  communicated  the  fact  that  it  Avas 
found  in  a  hedgeroAV,  a  small  scrubby  tree,  on  a  spot  Avhere  a 
cider  mill  and  press  Avere  formerly  AAorked,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  liaA^e  been  produced  from  a  pip  among  the  pulp  throAAm  aA\  ay 
after  iiressing.  The  tree  maintained  a  stunted  groAvth  until  it 
died  in  1820.  But  previdus  to  this  Mr.  Mannington,  Avho  thought 
it  an  Apple  of  the  best  quality,  distributed  grafts  in  the  locality, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1847  sent  fruits  to  a  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  they  Avere  pronounced  by  Dr.  Bindley  and 
Mr.  Thompson  to  be  a  dessert  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Mr.  Mannington  stated  on  one  occasion  he  had  kept  it  in  good 
cliaracter  up  to  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  a  good  hardy  Api)le, 
and  yet  the  tree  does  not  attain  to  a  large  size.  Mr.  Geo. 
Bunyard  describes  this  Apple  as  in  use  in  November  and 
December,  “medium  size,  flesh  yellow,  rich,  sugary,  and  tender, 
abundant  bearer  ;  requires  well-drained  soil ;  delicious.”  Higher 
praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  an  Apple. — R.  D. 
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Alpine  Auriculas. 

These  charming  easily  grown  flowers  are  becoming  greater 
favourites  every  year,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  variety  of 
colour  is  so  great,  their  fragrance  is  so  delicious,  and  the  quality 
so  much  improved  of  late  years,  that  flower  lovers  cannot  help 
but  admire  them.  The  labours  of  Messrs.  Gorton,  Pohlman,  and 
Beswick  in  the  North,  and  Messrs.  Turner,  Douglas,  Phillips,  and 
Keen  in  the  South,  have  turned  the  frilled  and  notched  flowers 
of  twenty  years  ago  into  smooth,  circular,  regular  varieties  that 
no  florist  can  despise.  The  Auricula  Societies  now  recognise  the 
Alpine,  and  encourage  its  cultivation  by  offering  prizes^  equally 
wdth  the  show  varieties.  A  great  advantage  that  presents 
itself  to  an  amateur  wishing  to  start  growing  Alpines  is  that  he 
need  not  empty  his  pockets  and  wait  years  before  he  can  get 
together  a  first-rate  collection,  as  he  must  do  if  he  tries  to  get 
a  collection  of  show  Auriculas  together. 

The  best  varieties,  such  as  Judith,  Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Gorton, 
Patience.  Mrs.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  Correll,  Pluto,  amongst  others, 
can  readily  be  got,  and  the  amateur,  by  raising  seed  from  these, 
will  in  two  or  three  years  get  many  good  varieties.  Raising  new 
Alpines  is  a  far  easier  and  a  far  more  .satisfactorj’  business  than 
raising  new  show  Auriculas.  The  seedlings  bloom  earlier,  and 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  good  things  in  Alpines.  Careful 
cross  fertilization  is,  of  course,  essential  to  success.  I  find  it^best 
to  cross  yellow  grounds  that  are  permanent  with  loermanent 
yellow  grounds,  and  cream  grounds  with  cream  grounds.  I  have 
made  the  following  crosses  lately  :  — 

Tlielis  X  Exoui.tu  for  whitd  centre  and  blue  pur[)Ie  edge-i. 

Miv.  Horton  X  Duke  of  York  fur  yellow  centre,  red  and  scarlet  edges. 

.John  Allen  x  Duke  of  York  for  yellow  centre,  red  and  purple  edges. 

Roland  x  Mrs.  il.  Smith  for  yellow  centre,  bro«n  and  tawny  edges. 

Kright  Eyes  x  Mrs.  M.  .Smith  for  yellow  centre,  salmon,  brick  brown  edges. 

I  do  not  consider  Bright  Eyes,  Roland,  and  John  Allen  first 
rate  sorts,  but  I  have  found  them  very  useful  as  seed  parents. 
Exonian  is  not  liked  in  the  South,  but  from  its  distinct  purple 
and  lavender  edge  I  consider  it  as  a  valuable  kind  to  cross  with 
such  varieties  as  Patience  and  Thetis.  The  idea  in  seedling 
raising  ought  to  be  to  get  the  reds  more  scarlet,  the  browns 
more  rich,  the  blues  bluer,  as  to  the  edge.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  It  would  also  be  very  desirable  if 
we  could  get  the  blues  with  a  good  yellow  centre  and  the  scarlets 
with  a  good  white  centre,  but  I  don’t  think  that  thi.s  will  ever 
be  accomplished,  as  pure  blue  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  a 
good  yellow  centre,  and  scarlet  seems  to  need  the  yellow  ground 
for  its  composition. — J.  W.  B.' 


Certillcated  Plants. 

(Continued  from  page  323.) 

Time  was  when  Nerium  Oleander  found  a  place  in  almost 
even.-  greenhouse,  where  it  was  wintered,  but  often  stood  out  in 
the  open  during  summer  to  bloom.  As  far  back  as  1874  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  then  at  the  Wellington  Road  Nur- 
.sery,  St.  John’s  Wood,  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Dr. 
Golfin,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  improvements  commenced  a 
few  years  previously,  the  French  florists  raising  several  vaVieties, 
the  most  consiDicuous  being  Professor  Ducharte,  Madonna  grandi- 
florum,  Mons.  Balaguier,  and  Soeur  Agnes,  all  of  which  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  during  the  early  eighties;  but 
their  culture  appears  to  be  now  of  a  limited  character. 

Nlcotiana. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  sub-tropical  gardening  was  more 
popular,  or  more  generally  followed,  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Tobacco  were  much  employed  on  account  of  their  bold 
and  handsome  leafage.  They  are  still  cultivated  in  borders  for 
the  same  reason ;  and  though  so  useful,  but  few  have  obtained 
the  distinction  of  awards.  Even  N.  affinis,  the  delicious  Night- 
scented  Tobacco,  now  so  much  grown,  has  never  been  recognised, 
useful  as  it  is.  N.  collosea  is  a  gigantic  form  of  a  large-leaved 
Tobacco,  which  ULakes  an  imposing  garden  plant,  and  a  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  it  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  in  1893,  though,  as 
is  the  way  with  some  variegated  forms  of  common  plants,  it  was 
not  persistent,  and  it  is  scarcely  seen  in  seed  lists  now.  N.  syl- 
vestris,  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  is  a  comparatively  new 
annual  form,  and  produces  long  pure  white  highly  fragrant 
flowers.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  1899,  when  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Hudson. 

Nierembergia. 

IMany  years  ago,  Nierembergia  gracilis  and  a  similar  form, 
N.  filicaulis,  were  popular  pot  plants  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
were  also  employed  as  edging  plants  to  large  vases  on  terraces 
and  in  flower  gardens.  N.  Veitchi,  a  branching  prostrate  form 
from  South  America,  gained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  Messrs. 
A'eitch  and  Sons,  but  appears  to  have  largely  gone  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  with  the  other  two.  N.  rivulai'is,  sometimes  termed  the 
“  Cup  Flower,”  is  a  hardy  perennial,  which  does  well  planted  in 


a  sunny,  border  near  a  wall,  or  on  rockwork.  This  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  when  introduced  from  La  Plata 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  in  1866.  It  requires  a  fairly  moist 
position,  where  it  freely  produces  it-si  large  white  cup-like 
blossoms. 

Nymphaea. 

The  growth  in  numbers  of  the  group  of  hardy  Water  Lilies 
has  been  something  phenomenal  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
that  they  are  becoming  very  popular  is  shown  bs^  the  demand 
for  ijlants  with  which  to  decorate  the  edges  of  ponds  and  stretches 
of  ornamental  water.  In  this  country,  as  in  North  America,  the 
culture  of  these  Lilies  has  rapidly  extended ;  the  range  of 
colours  they  present  varies  from  shades  of  crimson,  rose^pink, 
yellow,  cream,  and  pure  white.  M.  Marliac  has  produced  some 
wonderful  varieties  by  means  of  intercrossing  some  of  the  most 
popular  hardy  species.  In  1851  M.  Ortgies  obtained  seeds  from 
*  N.  rubra  crossed  with  another  species,  and  two  years  after 
M.  Bouche,  of  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  raised  a  pretty  hybrid. 
But  nothing  new  appears  to  have  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  Floral  Cdmmittee  until  within  the  last  ten  years._  In  1895 
Laydekeri  rosea  (Veitch),  Marliacea  chromatella  (Veitch),  and 
odorata  rubra  (Veitch)  received  awards.  In  the  follow-ing  year 
Marliacea  carnea  and  a  species  named  Robinsoniana  were  so 
honoured,  both  shown  by  Mr.  James  Hudson,  Gunnei'sbury 
House  Gardens,  who  has  formed  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  hardy  Water  Lilies,  as  well  as  one  of  the  tender  species  and 
varieties.  Since  1896  Gloriosa  (Hudson),  Marliacea  albida  (Hud¬ 
son),  Marliacea  flammea  (Hudson),  Sulphurea  grandiflora 
(Hudson),  Odorata  rosacea  (Hudson),  with  Marliacea  ignea 
(Ei-eeman-Mitford)  have  all  gained  awards,  in  addition  to  others 
since  the  publication  of  the  list  of  certificated  plants.  English 
and  American  catalogues  now  give  descriptive  lists  of  some  forty 
or  more  varieties. — R.  Dean,  ^'.M.H. 

- - 

The  Grange,  Bishop’s  Stortford, 


Bishop’s  Stortford  is  in  Hertfordshire,  but  lies  very  close  upon 
the  sunny  meads  of  Essex.  One  feature  that  struck  me  more 
than  any  other  was — quite  a  minor  one — the  luxuriance  of  the 
vi^ild  Violets  all  over  the  district.  Now-,  that  may  seem  an  im¬ 
material  little  fact  to  call  attention  to,  and  yet  a  long  and 
beautiful  sermon  might  philosophically  be  concocted  upon  the 
theme  of  wdld  Violets  and  their  attributes.  But  being  busy,  or 
lazy,  or  both,  I  cannot  w-rite  that  sermon,  though  I  can  remark 
that  only  in  healthy  soils,  and  with  healthy  air,  do  we  ever  find 
the  sweet  little  Violets  thriving  luxuriantly.  And  Conifers  do 
w-ell  at  and  around  Bishop’s  Stortford,  while  Roses  are  strong 
and  plentiful.  Both  of  these  are  found  in  some  quantity  at 
Mr.  J.  B.  Barker’s  residence,  the  name  of  which  heads  this 
article,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  known,  as  it  is  the  principal 
estate  near  by  the  township.  Lying  about  one  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  this  estate,  consisting  of  the  private  grounds 
and  farms,  commands  a  breezy  stretch  of  Hertford  scenery,  and 
the  house  itself  receives  dignity  from  its  pleasantly  elevated 
site.  Mr.  Barker,  in  common  with  Sir  Richard  Gilbey,  and  other 
relatives  in  the  district,  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
town  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  and  I  was  shown  whole  streets  that 
these  tw-o  gentlemen  had  been  instrumental  in  remodelling  and 
improving.  Then  the  agricultural  experiments  that  are  carried 
on  are  noticed  and  appreciated  far  and  near,  though  Mr.  Barker’s 
special  pride  in  this  direction  is  in  horse-breeding,  his  stud  being 
both  extensive  and  of  renowned  quality. 

He  enjoys  his  garden,  too,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Barker,  though, 
being  invalided,  her  wonted  activity  is  reduced  meanwdiile.  And 
it  is  a  pleasant  garden,  comprising  on  the  west  side  a  large  park 
of  about  eight  or  nine  acres.  This  is  divided  from  the  more 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  house  by  a  Ha!  Ha! — a  sunk-fence. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  park  is  kept  smooth  by  mow-ing  and 
firm  by  rolling.  Here  it  is  that  the  local  flower  show  and  fete 
is  yearly  centred,  for  Mr.  Barker  likes  to  w^elcome  the  towns¬ 
folk  within  the  precincts  at  least  once  a  year.  His  gardener, 
by  the  way,  has  a  capital  record,  as  a  rule,  at  this  show,  thougli 
contesting  against  the  produce  from  gardens  throughout  Herts 
and  Essex.  The  presence  of  well-balanced,  ti'im,  and  shapely 
Sequoias*  (or  Wellingtonias)  and  Pine  trees.  Planes,  and  Elms 

*  Apropos  of  the  name  .Sequoia  and  its  synonym,  Wellingtonia,  there  is  an 
interesting  story  attached.  These  “big  trees”  of  California  were  first  discovered 
in  18il ;  but  specimen  cones  and  seeds  of  them,  together  with  descriptions,  were 
not  brought  to  England  till  late  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  materials  brought 
home  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  for  determination,  and  he, 
be  ievii'g  the  tree  to  be  generically  distinct  from  the  Redwood  (Seejuoia  semper- 
virens),  created  a  new  genus,  which  he  named  the  Wellirgtonia.  This  name,  he 
said,  being  that  of  the  greatest  of  modern  heroes,  was  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  most  gigantic  tree  that  had  been  revealed  by  modern  discover^  The  name 
was  challenged,  however,  both  by  Americans  and  Europeans  The  former  stoutly 
obje.'ted  to  their  greatest  tree  being  named  after  our  English  general;  and, 
finally,  after  cousiderable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  for  the  genus  the 
name  of  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  the  Cheroukees  (?)  The  characters  of  the 
genus  were  found  too  closely  to  approximate  with  those  of  the  Redwood,  and  this- 
also  made  the  Hlt^ration  inevitable.— W.  W. 
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in  the  park  furnishes  commendable  relief,  and  adds  considerably 
to  the  general  luxuriance  and  adornment  of  the  estate.  Within 
the  area  of  the  iDark  lies  tlie  tennis^green,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  and  of  which  the  illustration  affords  a 
bird’s-eye  glimpse. 

The  Grange  house  is  quite  modern,  and  was  a  college  some 
forty-five  years  ago.  Numerous  additions  and  alterations  since 
then,  however,  have  entire! j"  transformed  the  appearance  both 
indoors  and  out.  The  exterior  walls  are  closely  covered  with 
Ampelopsis  and  other  suitable  climbers,  whilst  smoothly  shaven 
lawns,  with  their  Rose  beds  and  borders,  specimen  Conifers  and 
shrubs,  encompass  the  south  and  west  fronts.  The  entrance 
drive  approaches  from  the  east  side,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
mansion  are  the  conservatories.  In  all  there  are  eleven  glass 
houses,  comprising  a  Peach  house,  two  flowering  houses  or 
“  show  ”  conservatories.  Cucumber,  Rose,  Melon,  and  Orchid 
houses,  plant  stove,  two  vineries,  a  long  Peach  case,  and  quite 
a  number  of  pits  and  frames,  all  of  them  nicely  stocked  and  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition  by  Mr.  George  Beech,  the  head  gar- 


very  famous  Euphorbia  (syn.  Poinsettia)  pulcherrima,  whose 
twenty-five  years’  growth  has  evidently  been  vigorous  and  little 
suppressed.  It  covers  many  square  yards  of  surface,  and  always 
,  has  some  of  its  scarlet  bracts  to  show.  The  contorted  limbs  are 
I  3in  or  4in  thick,  and  numerously  interweave.  The  Roses  are  all 
I  very  sweet,  and  flower  splendidly;  and  the  old  Cestrum,  or 
I  HabrothamnuSj  so-called,  drooping  over  the  steps  leading  into 
I  the  “  black  ”  vinery,  is  a  sight  at  all  times  good  and  refreshing. 

Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Begonias,  Heliotropes,  Zonal 
,  Pelargoniums,  Richardias,  and  pot  Carnations  are  among  the 
specialities  at  The  Grange,  and  each  is  finely  represented.  Violets 
in  frames  grow  so  profusely  that  ba.sket-loads  can  be  picked  every 
week  during  the  winter.  The  Vines  and  Peaches  (some  of  the 
latter  planted  out)  are  quite  a  credit  to  the  gardener,  and  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  must  often  delight  in  viewing  these  fine 
houses. 

Since  Mr.  Beech  assumed  his  charge  at  The  Grange  six  years 
•  ago,  he  has  been  instrumental  in  altering,  for  the  better,  .some 
parts  of  the  garden,  particularly  in  making  a  beautiful,  broad. 


dener,  and  his  assistants.  The  long,  uiiheated  Peach  case  gave  me 
much  pleasurable  interest.  Running,  as  the  boundary  wall  does, 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  paces,  the  case  forms  a  lean-to  glass 
structure  9ft  high  at  the  back,  and  sloping  downward  to  a  very 
low  brick  front ;  in  breadth  it  may  be  10ft.  The  ventilators  are 
placed  at  intervals  between  the  bricks.  Within  this  very  useful 
case  at  the  present  time  the  small  standard  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  furnish  a  beautiful  display  of  blooms,  while  Cherries, 
Peaches,  and  Apricots  are  trained  to  wires  on  the  back  wall. 
Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  were  the  builders,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  gardens  everywhere  to  have  such  an  essentially 
useful  case  as  this.  Here,  on  the  borders  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted,  there  are  early  vegetables,  such  as  Peas,  Lettuces, 
and  Parsley,  with  the  addition  of  Mustard  and  Cress:  while 
Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  for  spring  planting  are  also  pricked 
out.  These  will  be  cleared  off  before  heavy  syringing  is  neces.sary. 
and  the  borders  are  then  free  during  the  summer. 

From  this  Peach  case  a  warm  corridor,  with  Ro.se-covered 
walls,  leads  to  the  Orchid  house,  in  which  there  are  some  shapely 
Lselias  and  Cattlevas.  From  the  roof  of  this  structure  hangs  a 


and  winding  walk,  with  Rose  borders  on  either  side,  which  leads 
from  the  glass  houses  to  the  park.  Espalier  fruit  trees  hiive  been 
planted  at  the  back,  and  already  are  yielding  returns.  Hie  same 
walk  is  continued  all  the  way  round  the  park.  No  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  kitchen  gardens,  for  these  are  iplated,  and  lie 
at  a  distance  from  The  Grange.  Such  is  a  brief  description  of 
this  delectable  residential  demesne.  The  town  of  Bishop  s  Stort- 
ford  is  not  specially  interesting  to  the  stranger,  though  its  liistorjv’ 
dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  St.  Michael’s  (’hurch 
was  first  erected  (1431),  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  doubtless, 
and  as  a  local  centre  for  the  Staplers  and  other  trmlers.  This 
picturesque  and  impressive  edifice  stands  on  the  Windhill,  one 
of  the  highest  parts  of  the  town,  and  its  tall  spire  Is  a  land-mark 
for  miles  around.  Within  the  steeple  there  are  ten.  bells — ^^a 
wonderful  peal.  The  name  Bishop’s  Stortford  is  perplexing  until 
one  learns  that  there  is  a  river  (it  is  called  a  ‘‘  river”  !)  Stort. 
It  is  natural,  then,  to  mix  the  component  parts  of  the  name,  and 
say  the  Bishop’s  ford  on  the  Stort,  and  that  is  just  what  Chauncy  s 
“History  of  Hertfordshire”  tells  me  is  the  derivation. — 
Wandering  Willie. 
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Notes  on  Violets. 

(  Concluded  from  page  291. ) 

When  I  first  thought  of  writing  these  notes  on  Violets  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  say  much  about  their  cultivation,  but  to 
confine  my  remarks  to-  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  popular  flower.  As  there  has  not  much  appeared  on  this 
subject  lately  in  the  Journal,  perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  readers  if  a  few  cultural  hints  are  given.  The  present 
time  will  be  the  flowering  period.  Double  varieties  will  be 
accommodated  in  frames,  or  protected  by  lights  being  placed 
over  them  on  sunny  borders;  while  the  single  varieties,  being* 
more  hardy,  will  flower  v'cll  in  warm,  sunny  situations  in  the 
open,  under  walls,  and  in  such  like  situations. 

To  get  the  best  results,  however,  during  the  colder  part  of 
the  season,  frame  culture  is  best.  The  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  propagation  generally  takes  place — that  is,  directly  after 
flowering.  Some  perform  this  Avork  in  the  autumn,  and  one 
lover  of  these  flowers,  an  amateur,  knoAvn  to  the  writer,  avIio 
grows  only  single  varieties,  inserts  cuttings  at  several  different 
times,  and  considers  he  obtains  a  longer  floAvering  season. 
Autumn  propagation  is  effected  by  taking  cuttings  from  the 
plants  about  the  time  of  transplanting  them  to  frames.  They 
should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame,  and  kept  clo,se  until 
rooted.  Air  should  then  be  admitted  graduallj' ;  finally  the 
lights  may  be  removed  altogether,  excepting  in  very  wet  or 
frosty  weather.  During  suitable  Aveather  in  the  spring  they 
must  be  transferred  to  their  summer  quarters. 

Spring  propagation  may  be  carried  out  in  a  similar  Avay.  I 
am  aAvare  that  many  do  not  go  to  this  trouble  ;  and  Avhere  Violets 
flourish,  and  in  warm  localities,  it  may  not  be  necessary.  The 
plants  are  simply  diAnded  and  transferred  at  once  to  the  open 
ground.  In  some  districts  Violets  groAV  with  great  freedom,  and 
bloom  Avell  with  very  little  trouble  ;  but  in  other  cases  they  are 
Amry  difficult  to  deal  Avith.  Where  the  damping  di.sea.se  causes 
trouble,  it  is  much  the  best  to  propagate  from  single  croAvns  or 
cuttings.  If  the  plants  are  divided  in  rather  large  pieces,  they 
groAv  into  very  large  clumps  by  the  autumn,  and  the  disease  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  Avith  than  when  the  plants  are  smaller. 

I  find  it  much  the  best  to  in.sert  the  cuttings  or  divisions  in 
frames.  At  this  time  of  the  year  cold  dry  Avinds  are  frequent, 
and  numbers  succumb  Avben  they  are  planted  in  the  open  border. 
The  frame  should  be  in  a  semi-shaded  position,  and  should  be 
kept  rather  close  until  they  are  rooted. 

They  will  A^ery  soon  make  nice  plants  to 
transfer  to  their  summer  position.  If 
a  situation  can  be  afforded  where  the 
sun  will  be  off,  say,  about  tAvo  or  three 
o’clock  it  will  be  an  advantage.  Water 
can  be  given  more  conveniently  either 
at  the  roots  or  in  the  form  of  damping 
overhead.  A  north  border  is  faAmured 
by  some,  but  here  the  sun  shines  till 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Having  tried  both  situations,  I  prefer 
the  former,  not  only  for  Violets,  but 
other  things  as  well.  The  double 
varieties  may  be  planted  about  12in 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  same 
distance  between  the  roAvs.  Most  of 
the  single  kinds  groAA-  stronger,  and 
should  be  allowed  more  room. 

The  summer  treatment  Avill  consist 
of  keeping  down  Aveeds,  Avhich  is  best 
done  by  the  Dutch  hoe.  Indeed,  the 
hoe  should  be  frequently  used,  as 
thereby  a  loose  surface  soil  is  obtained. 

Some  hold  the  opinion  that  this  is  more, 
important  than  watering.  But  both 
are  necessary.  It  is  much  better  to 
give  a  thorough  soaking  when  Avater  is 
applied  than  to  give  it  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  that  never  reach  the  roots.  A 
mulching  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf 
soil  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants,  and 
also  lessen  the  labour  in  Avatering. 

During  hot  dry  weather  a  damping 
overhead  in  the  evening  Avill  greatly 
freshen  up  the  plants,  and  Avill  also 
help  to  keep  at  bay  that  troublesome 
insect,  red  spider.  On  light  .soils  much 
injury  is  caused  by  this  pest.  Whei'e 
water  alone  will  not  keep  it  down,  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  spraying  Avith 
some  insecticide.  Soot  and  sulphur 
mixed,  and  dusted  over  the  plants  occa¬ 
sionally,  is_  also  a  good  thing  to  use. 

The  soot  will  also  improve  the  growth 
of  the  Violets. 

Runners  must  be  removed  during 
the  summer,  so  that  the  whole  energy 


of  the  plants  may  be  utilised  in  forming  good  plump  ci’OAvns  that 
Avill  produce  an  abundance  of  floAvers.  It  is  not  a  good  plan, 
hoAvever,  to  remoA'e  OAmiy  runner  that  is  formed.  If  one  or  t-Avo 
are  left  on  each  ])lant,  they  Avill  develop  into  suitable  pieces  for 
increasing  the  stock  the  f'olloAving  season.  The  best  time  for 
lifting  the  plants  and  putting  them  in  frames  is  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  same  time  in  October.  Some  prefer  this 
operation  done  later.  But  at  the  earlier  date  the  soil  is  Avarm 
and  the  plants  Avill  soon  push  new  roots,  Avhich  Avill  help  to 
fortify  them  for  the  Avinter.  Care  must  be  used  in  planting  not 
to  break  the  leaves  or  damage  the  roots  more  than  possible. 
Keep  the  croAvns  Avell  above  the  soil,  the  plants  just  clear  of  each 
other,  and  about  6in  from  the  glass.  Air  must  be  afforded  on  all 
favourable  occasions;  indeed,  the  lights  ma.v  be  removed  except 
during  very  Avet  or  frosty  Aveather.  All  decayed  leaves  should  be 
removed,  and  the  surface  soil  kept  loose. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  Violets  to-day  that  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  say  Avhich  are  the  best.  As  far  as  the  double  varieties 
are  concerned,  I  must  admit  that  if  confined  to  one  variety,  it 
Avould  be  the  old  Marie  Louise.  I  consider  it  the  best  all-round 
Violet  in  cultiAmtion.  Coolcronan  is  a  desirable  variety,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  colour,  paler  than  Marie  Louise,  and  blooms  Avell  in  the 
spring.  Comte  Brazza  is  a  beautiful  double  Avhite,  but  in  many 
districts  it  is  found  difficult  to  groAv.  It  does  not  succeed  here. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  is  a  useful  variety,  but  its  colour  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  it — a  iiinkish  purple.  Amongst  single  Amrieties  some  of 
the  best  are  Princess  of  Wales,  La  France,  Califoimia,  the  old 
Victoria  Regina.  A  newer  one,  “Victoria,”  produces  abundance 
of  floAvers  in  spring  of  a  beautiful  blue,  but  they  have  not  the 
substance  of  mo.st  of  the  others.  Where  a  collection  is  desired, 
the  smaller-floAvered  kinds  may  be  added,  such  as  sulphurea,  the 
common  Avhite,  and  red.  All  these  produce  a  mass  of  floAvers, 
but  are  not  so  useful  as  the  larger  floAvering  varieties. — J.  S.  U. 

[That  the  Violet  flourishes  in  some  districts,  as  our  correspon¬ 
dent  points  out,  is  a  Avell-knoAvn  fact;  yet  in  localities  Avhere  the 
Avild  Violet  thriAms  A’igorously,  the  cultivated  plants  are  sometimes 
most  stubborn  and  unprolific.  Has  “Mr.  Raillem”  or  other 
groAvers  anything  to  contribute  on  the  point?  Exception  might 
be  taken  to  “J.  S.  U.’s  ”  .statement  regarding  the  colour  of 
J.  J.  Astor  Violet,  AAdiich  he  says  does  “not  reco-mmend  it.”  The 
neAv  sulphurea  is  appreciated  because  of  its  noAmlty,  but  we  fear 
it  is  very  delicate.  A  pink  Violet  is  reported  from  America.  Soon 
Are  may  expect  to  liaA'e  all  the  colours  of  the  rainboAv.] 


Violet,  Princess  of  Wales. 


Shakespeare  and  Crocuses. 


Although  Shakespeare  does  not  mention  the  Crocus  by  that 
name,  be  does  not  omit  references  to  it  in  his  works,  as  seems  to 
be  suppo^d,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Saffron,  the  common  name  in 
bis  time  for  all  the  Q'ocuses,  and  even  for  the  Colchicums.  The 
a  Errors,”  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  and 

Alls  Well  that  Ends  Well”  appear  to  apply  to  the  product  of 
Crocus  sativus,  then  long  cultivated  for  its  stigmata,  which  were 
used  as  a  medicine  a  dye,  and  a  confection.  The  following  quo- 
^ation  from  The  Tempest  ”  is  not  so  clear.  It  is : 

Wbo  Li.e.,  Ins],  with  thy  Saffron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
-nittusest  honeydrops,  refreshing  showers.” 

If  the  correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  (see  page  291  of 
our  i^ue  for  Apnl  3)  should  chance  to  see  this,  he  might  well  pro¬ 
cure  Canon  Ellacombe’s  “Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Craft  of  Shake¬ 
speare,,  '^hich  will  give  a  great  deal  of  information  worth 
knowing. — S.  Arnott. 


Early  Wasps. 

,  I  read  mider  the  heading  “Early  Wasps,”  in  a  recent  issue  of 
tbe  Journal,  that  last  year  there  was  an  unusually  small  number 
or  wasps.  I  must  differ  from  your  correspondent,  “  W.  G.,”  for 
about  here,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  w'e  were  simply  eaten 
up  with  them.  We  had  whole  trees  stripped  of  their  fruit  in  a 
day  or  two  ;  I  saw  as  many  as  fourteen  to  twenty  wasps  hanging 
on  one  individual  Cherry.  Traps  that  we  hung  about  did  not 
seem  to  lessen  them  in  any  way,  and  one  day  I,  with  an  assistant, 
took  twenty-four  strong  nests,  and  two  and  three  on  other  days. 
1  may  say  that  the  gardens  were  almost  surrounded  by  coverts 
and  that  made  it  awkward  to  locate  the  nests.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  locate  a  nest,  I  will  explain 
■fchat  ono  slioulcl  watcli  a  wasp  leave  the  fruit  it  hasi  been  devour- 
mg,  and  it  most  surely  will  make  a  “wasp”  line  for  its  nest. 
Go  in  pursuit,  and  by  standing  about  where  you  lost  sight  of  the 
homeward  wasp,  you  will  soon  see  others  coming  and  drop 
straight  on  the  entrance  to  their  nest.  I  also  found  the  best 
method  of  digging  them  out  was  to  procure  some  “  E.  C.  ”  gun¬ 
powder,  which  fuses  when  not  compressed,  and  to  scatter  a  small 
quantity  down  the  hole.  Have  a  turf  ready  ;  ignite  the  powder ; 
put  the  turf  on ;  and  it  is  certain  death  to  all  the  insects  that  are 
at  home.  I  do  not  advise  killing  any  that  may  be  about  the  hole, 
for  the  slightest  noise  alarms  them.  They  takei  no  notice  of  any¬ 
one  if  they  will  go  about  their  work  quietly. — Pongo. 


An  Excellent  Alpine  Plant. 

Amongst  that  polygenous  order  of  many  useful  decorative 
garden  plants,  several  of  the  Veronicas  claim  a  foremost  position, 
and  as  one  eminently  suitable  for  the  rockery  garden  the  hardy 
evergreen  sub-shrubby  species,  Veronica  cupressoides,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  ranks  high.  This  is  not  so  much,  however,  for 
ite  interesting  diminutive  violet  coloured  flowers  as  for  the  per¬ 
sistent  evergreen  foliage.  _  Strangely,  though,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  plant  is  comparatively  little  cultivated.  The  maximum 
height  of  its  growth  is  about  6in.  The  closely  adpressed  tiny 
leaves  encompassing  the  branchlets  gave  rise  to  its  suitable 
specific  nomen,  cupressoides,  and,  verily,  to  the  uninitiated  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  plant  from  some  dwarf  species  of 
Conifer,  unless  when  in  flower.  It  propagates  readily  from 
layers  or  cuttings,  also  by  large  divisions  of  the  branches 
inserted  in  the  open  ground,  when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
a  mass  of  rootlets  appear.  One  of  the  best  examples  extant  of  its 
culture  in  this  country  is  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.  Several  compact  masses  of  it  embellish  the 
“  Nettlefold  ”  Alpine  rockery  there,  and  more  especially  during 
tjie  winter  and  the  earlier  spring  season,  when  comparatively  few 
of  the  Alpine  plants  are  in  flower,  this  bright  green  Veronica 
suggests  an  emerald  precious  stone  upon  its  rocky  “  setting.”  In 
the  Edgbaston  garden  some  of  the  plants  spread  over  a  space 
several  feet  in  circumference  down  the  face  of  boulders.  Another 
somewhat  similar  species  of  Veronica  from  New  Zealand  is 
Hectori,  and  of  which  there  is  a  solitary  plant  at  the  Edgbaston 


gardens,  and  it  appears  to  be  ^ually  hardy  with  cupressoides. 
Its  habit,  however,  is  very  distinct,  being  much  less  bushy  and 
compact,  with  elongated  whipcord-like  lateral  branches, 
strikingly  suggestive  of  one  of  the  Horsetails  (Equisetum)  in  the 
appearance  of  the  cylindrical  branches.  ’  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  there  is  also  a  variety  by  the  name  of  Veronica 
cupressoides  variabilis  (syn.  V.  salicornoides),  and  several  other 
species  natives  of  New  Zealand. — W.  G. 


The  Bothy:  A  Suggestion. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  readers  will  respond  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion  contained  in  the  letter  which  we  herewith  print 
from  a  London  wholesale  florist,  and  who  desires  us  not  to 
divulge  liis  name  in  the  meanwhile.  The  letter  says : — “  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  your  articles  re  bothies  and  gardeners.  I 
think  it  would  be  as  Arell  if  you,  could  arrange  to  give  some 
further  particulars  and  illustrations  as  to  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  same,  and  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  give  a  prize,  say 
of  three  guineas  for  the  best  design  suitable  for  accommodating 
six  men.”  We  promise  to  give  the  matter  the  consideration  it 
requires  during  the  ensuing  week,  and  will  express  ourselves  m 
our  next  issue. 


Hypericum  humifusum. 

A  correspondent,  “  H.  R.,”  page  324,  asks  for  information  of 
a  plant  under  the  above  name.  It  is  generally  distributed  over 
this  country,  and  he  should  not  have  much  difficulty  of  finding  it 
in  Kent.  I  have  a  specimen  gathered  several  years  ago  in  an 
adjoining  county — Sussex — about  six  miles  from  Tunbn^ge 
Wells,  near  a  village  named  Hartfield.  It  is  a  trailing  plant, 
with  small  obloug  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  pale  yellow,  are 
not  produced  as  freely  as  they  are  by  most  of  the  other  species. 
Shall  be  pleased  to  send  “  H.  R.”  part  of  my  specimen  if  it  would 
be  of  any  use  to  him. — J.  S.  Upex,  Wigganthorpe,  York. 


Gardeuers  aud  Their  Studies. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  the  letter  of  “  H.  R., 
Kent,”  re  field  botany  and  bothyites.  Four  years  ago  I  was  in  a 
bothy  in  the  Midlands  where  the  foreman  and  one  or  two  others 
(including  myself)  used  to  spoil  a  good  many  flowers  in  trying 
to  see  what  they  were  made  of.  However,  we  did  not  get  on 
much,  as  nobody  amongst  us  knew  anything  about  botany ;  but 
once  started  I  wanted  to  know  more  about  it,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1900,  being  in  Birkenhead,  I  joined  a  botanic  class,  in  which, 
under  an  able  instructor,  we  had  some  very  pleasant  and  instimc- 
tive  meetings.  In  the  summer  months  we  had  field  meetings 
on  Saturday  afternoons  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants,  and 
several  of  us  found  it  no  hardship  to  start  work  at  4  a.m.,  in 
order  to  attend  the  meet;  of  course  we  were  laughed  at  by  some, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  out  of  fifty  memhers,  “  males  and 
females,”  there  was  one  who  had  occasion  to  regret  going  out. 
I  spent  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  whilst  collect¬ 
ing,  and  am  very  proud  to  say  I  have  got  a  botanic  certificate. 
Now,  alas !  I  am  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  none  seem  to  trouble 
whether  wild  flowmrs  grow  or  die.  The  answer  I  generally  get 
when  asking  anybody’s  opinion  is,  “  it’s  all  rubbish ;  ”  so  I  shall 
have  some  lonely  rambles  with  only  my  “  Oliver,”  &c.,  for  com¬ 
panion.  Truly  there  is  room  for  improvement  somewhere. — 
A  Journeyman. 

- - 


Fruit  in  France. 

The  Gooseberry  and  the  Grape  may  both  be  seen  growing 
successfully  in  alternate  rows  in  cottage  gardens  between  Calais 
and  Paris,  and  anyone  travelling  forty-five  miles  beyond  Paris, 
on  the  Marseilles  Railway,  to  Thomei^r,  will  see  the  vineyards 
which  supply  Paris  with  30,0001b  weight  daily  throughout  the 
autumn  with  the  delicious  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleau  dessert 
Grape,  grown  in  the  open  air,  not  to  mention  fields  of  other 
sorts  grown  for  wine.  In  the  gardens,  woods,  and  on  the  road¬ 
sides  close  by  one  may  also  see  Gooseberries  and  other  hardy 
garden  fruits,  the  common  wild  Scotch  Bramble,  and  the  Elder¬ 
berry  (Boortree)  bearing  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  I  have  still 
the  notes  made  in  a  stroll  over  the  vineyards  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  about  these  fruits,  and  it  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  the  fine  hedges  planted  there  for  protection  consisted  of  the 
common  Spruce. — N.  B. 
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The  Pansy. 


There  are  three  classes,  1,  Selfs,  all  of  one  colour.  2,  Having 
yellow,  orangOj  sulphur,  or  straw-coloured  ground  with  margins 
of  rnaroon,  crimson,  chocolate,  bronze,  puce,  and  their  inter¬ 
mediate  tints.  3,  Having  a  white  ground,  with  margins  of 
purple,  blue,  mulberry,  and  tlieir  intermediate  tints. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  Pansy. — Many  have  written  upon 
the  characteristics  which  belong  to-  it  when  really  a  superior 
flower,  and  their  opinions  are  combined  in  the  following; — 1. 
Each  bloom  should  be  nearly  perfectly  circular,  flat,  and  very 
smooth  at  the  edge ;  every  notch,  or  unevenness,  being  a  blemish. 

2.  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and  of  a  rich  velvety  texture. 

3.  Whatever  maj",  be  the  colours,  the  principal,  or  ground  colour 
of  the  three  lower  petals,  should  be  alike;  whether  it  be  white, 
yellow,  straw  colour,  plain,  fringed,  or  blotched,  there  should  not 
in  these  three  petals  be  a  shade  difference  in  the  principal  colour ; 
and  the  white,  yellow,  or  straw  colour  should  be  pure.  4.  What¬ 
ever  may,  be  the  character  of  tlie  marks  or  darker  pencillings  on 
the  ground  colour,  they  should  be  bright,  dense,  distinct,  and 
retain  their  character,  without  running  or  flushing,  that  is  mixing 
wdth  the  ground  colour.  5.  The  two  upper  petals  should  be 
perfectly  uniform,  whether  dark  or  light,  or  fringed  or  blotched. 
The  two  petals  immediately  under  them  should  be  alike  ;  and  the 
lower  petal,  as  before  observed,  must  have  the  same  ground 
colour  and  character  as  the  two  above  it;  and  the  pencilling  or 
marking  of  the  eye  in  the  three  lower  petals  must  not  break 
tlH'ough  to  the  edges.  6.  If  flowers  are  equal  in  other  respects, 
the  larger,  if  not  the  coarser,  is  the  better;  but  no  flower  should 
be  shown  that  is  under  one  inch  and  a  half  across.  7.  Ragged  or 
notched  edges,  crumpled  petals,  indentures  on  the  petal,  indis¬ 
tinct  markings  or  pencillings,  and  flushed  or  run  colours,  are 
great  blemishes ;  but  if  a  bloom  has  one  ground  colour  to  the 
lower  petal  and  another  colour  to  the  side  ones,  or  if  it  has  two 
shades  of  ground  colour  at  all,  it  is  not  a  show  flower.  The  yellow’ 
within  the  eye  is  not  considered  ground  colour. 

A  suitable  situation  is  the  chief  point  in  its  cultivation ;  this 
should  be  one  sheltered  from  all  cutting  winds,  as  these  often  kill 
the  plants  by  twisting  them  about.  The  situation  should  be  open 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  cf 
the  morning  sun,  but  protected  from  the  midday  sun ;  cool  and 
moist,  but  thoroughly  drained,  for  although  the  Pansy  requires 
considerable  moisture  during  the  blooming  season,  and  through 
the  sumiiier  months,  yet  it  is  very  impatient  of  superabundant 
moisture. 

The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  tolerably  light.  Decayed  Cucum¬ 
ber-bed  dung  is  better  than  any  other  manure,  and  tlie  soil  wdiich 
suits  best  is  a  light  hazel  loam,  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  good 
portion  of  decayed  turf  from  pasture  land,  by  frequently  stirring 
and  digging,  and  to  three  barrow-loads  of  this  soil  add  one  of  the 
Cucumber-bed  manure  tw’o  years  old.  Manure  water,  particularly 
guano  w’ater,  applied  during  the  blooming  season,  is  very 
beneficial. 

Those  who  intend  to  grow  the  Pansy  for  exhibition  should 
select  young  plants  well  established  from  cuttings  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  spring  exhibitions  in  May  and  June,  select>  plants  struck 
the  previous  autumn,  in  August  and  September;  and  for  the 
autumn  exhibitions  in  September,  select  plants  struck  early  in 
the  spring;  and  after  these  have  produced  their  blooms,  save 
them  for  store  plants,  to  produce  cuttings,  always  having  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  young  plants  for  the  purpose  of  blooming. 

The  propogation  of  the  Pansy  is  very  easy.  The  young  side 
shoots  are  to  be  most  preferred  for  cuttings,  as  the  old  hollow 
stems  seldom  strike  freely,  and  do  not  grow  so  strong.  For 
spring  blooming,  take  off  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  side  shoots 
in  August  or  tbe  beginning  of  September,  and  for  autumn 
blooming  in  April  and  May  ;  these  insert  either  under  handglasses, 
or  in  pots  placed  in  a  cool  frame  in  some  good  light  compost, 
mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of  silver  sand,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  moderately  moist,  and  shading  them  from  hot  sun. 

Varieties. 

The  following  dozen  varieties  of  exhibition  Fancy  Pansies  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  the  Tamworth  grower, 
as  being  the  best :  — 

Col.  M.  R.  G.  Buchanan  (1896).^ — Immense  dense  rich  dark 
brown  blotches,  margins  amber,  top  petals  shot  violet  and  amber. 

Councillor  Waters  (1899). — Immense  blue  blotches,  edged 
creamy  white  and  heliotrope  ;  upper  petals  heavily  splashed  with 
dark  heliotrope. 

David  Gold  IMackay. — Fine  deep  plum  blotches,  laced  rosy 
crimson  and  edged  white;  upper  petals  rosy  ci'imson ;  an  extra 
strong  grower,  large  and  fine. 

Mavourneen  (1899). — Dense  violet  blotches,  edged  lemon  and 
magenta;  upper  petals  lemon  with  purple  pencilling,  heavily 
banded  with  magenta. 

Miss  Neil  (1899). — Large,  circular  velvety  blotches,  edged 
white  with  distinct  lacing  of  bright  crimson. 

Neil  Mackay  (1898). — Circular  dark  blotches,  edged  golden 
yellow  ;  top  petals  yellow,  flaked  with  bright  crimson. 


Robert  C.  Allan  (1898). — Dense  plum  blotches,  edged  crimson 
and  sometimes  tinged  white  ;  upper  petals  crimson,  tipped  white. 

Tamworth  Herald  (1896). — Very  similar  to  “  Marmion  ”  in  the 
summer,  but  early  in  the  season  a  much  richer  and  more  distinct 
flower.  “Marmion  ”  has  dense  violet  blotches,  laced  with  rosy 
white ;  upper  petals  lavender,  shaded  rose  and  white. 

Tamworth  Yellow.— Pale  yellow  self,  deep  black,  well-formed 
blotches.  This  Pansy  is  much  admired,  and  has  obtained  a  First 
Class  Certificatei.  It  is  strongly  recommended  as  the  best 
summer  flowering  variety  extant';  the  sun  does  not  destroy  the 
colour. 

Tom  Watters  (1897). — Dense  glossy  blotches  of  such  colour  as 
would  be  produced  by  puiqjle  on  a  red  ground,  the  red  showing  in 
a  glowing  circle  round  the  blotch;  lacing,  rich  yellow;  top  petals 
banded  with  light  maroon,  shot  with  red. 

Victoria  (1898). — Very  perfect  purple  blotches,  edged  white. 

William  Terry  (1902). — Seal  brown  velvety  blotches,  edged 
deep  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  Pansies  ever  sent  out, 
with  ideal  markings,  and  the  flower  perfect  for  exhibition. 

The  following  are  also  very  fine  sorts :  —Alice  Bidwell :  Blue 
purple  blotches  on  a  white  ground.  Archie  McNeil :  Pale  yellow 
self,  large  circular  blotches.  Attraction  (1898) :  Chocolate 
blotches,  edge  chrome  and  shaded  crimson;  top  petals  chrome, 
heavily  veined  vdth  rosy  purple.  Cleopatra  Large  velvety  dark 
blotch,  edged  white.  D.  B.  Crane,  (1900);  Grand  dark  blotches 
on  yellow  ground.  Emila  Court  (1898) ;  Violet  purple  blotches, 
edged  deep  rose  and  white.  Fred  Male  ;  Dark  chocolate  blotches, 
edged  yellow,  upper  petals  yellow  and  rose,  a  most  constant 
flower.  Joe  Beringer  (1899) ;  Deep  violet  blotches,  with  an  outer 
edge  of  rosy  lilac  on  white  ground,  upper  petals  banded  ricJl  violet. 
John  Taylor;  Blue  blotches,  broad  white  margin,  top  petals  pure 
w'hite.  Lord  Roberts  (1901) ;  Large  dense  prune  blotches,  margins 
deep  carmine,  &c.  Mrs.  Nadin  (1900) ;  Dense  mulberry  blotches 
belted  pure  white,  top  petals  purple ;  one  of  the  best  in  existence 
for  exhibition.  Mrs.  Robert-  Stuart ;  Bright  yellow  self  with 
dense  dark  blotches.  Mary  Sydenham  (1900) ;  Rich  ruby  purple 
blotches,  edged  white;  top  petals  same  colour  as  the  blotches, 
with  narrow  white  edge. 


Literate. 


“Thompson’s  Gardeners’  As4stant.”  * 

This  fifth  volume  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  details  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  fruits.  All  the  dwarf  and  bush  fniits  are  exhaustively 
treated,  and  special  chapters  are  provided  for  The  Orchard  House, 
The  Vine,  Pineapple,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Melon,  Cucumber,  and 
Tomato. 

The  article  on  the  Vine  is  embracive,  and  must  satisfy  all 
users  of  this  standard  work.  The  varieties  are  discussed  sepa¬ 
rately  and  at  some  length,  their  merits  or  failings  being  noticed 
and  commented  upon.  The  common  synonyms  are  tabulated,  and 
numerous  illustrations  are  furnished.  So,  too,  the  Cherry  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  complete  essay  which  treats  of  the  origin,  classi¬ 
fication,  culture,  varieties,  and  diseases  of  this  increasingly 
popular  fruit.  A  coloured  plate  of  three  varieties  of  Cherry  is 
provided,  but  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better  had  the  pub¬ 
lishers  not  reduced  the  size  of  the  fruits.  We  notice  half  a 
column  of  text  devoted  to  the  forcing  of  Raspberries,  and  won¬ 
dered  who  would  attempt  the  forcing  of  this  fruit!  The  list  of 
Strawberries  is  a  record  one,  and  valuable. 

Apropos  of  the  Vine  article,  there  is  a  very  effective  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s  outdoor  vineyard  on  the  Castell 
Coch  estate,  in  South  Wales.  Lists  of  hardy  Vines  are  provided, 
and  instruction  also  in  outdoor  culture.  The  chapter  on  miscel¬ 
laneous  hardy  fruits  adds  considerably  to  the  completeness  and 
standing  of  the  publication  ;  and  under  this  section  details  are 
given  on  Almonds,  Chestnuts,  Hazel-nuts,  Walnuts,  Quince, 
Medlar,  Date  Plum,  Mulberry,  Bramble,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Cranberry,  Blaeberiyq  Berberry,  and  Elder.  A  dozen  of  the 
best  varieties  of  the  Date  Plum  (Diospyros  Kaki)  are  being  tried 
at  Kew,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  luscious  Japanese  fruit  may 
become  popular  for  glass  culture  in  this  countiy.  It  flowers  and 
fruits  readily.  The  Banana  and  Orange  and  Lemon,  whose  cul¬ 
ture  respectively  is  most  successful  in  suitable  structures  at  home 
here,  are  not  omitted  from  the  “  Gardener’s  Assistant,”  and  for  all 
who  love  a  better  quality  of  fruit  than  can  be  bought  in  the  shops 
the  home-grown  products  will  still  be  required. 

The  information  on  fruit  preserving  (i.e.,  in  bottles,  Ac.)  is 
complete  and  up-to-date,  like  the  chapter  on  packing  fruits  for 
road  or  rail  and  on  “  Storing.”  A  chapter  on  “  Cold  Storage  ” 
completes  a  thoroughly  useful  volume.  There  are  four  coloured 
plates  and  numerous  half-tone  illustrations  and  engravings 
throughout  the  pages.  Undoubtedly  the  series  is  the  standard 
publication  detailing  the  practice  of  gardening,  and  as  such  it  is 
to  be  commended  to  all,  the  country  gentlemen,  the  well-to-do 
amateurs,  and  emphatically  the  professional  gardeners. 

*'  ‘•Thompson’s  Ganleiier.s’  Assistanr.”  New  edition,  edited  by  \V.  Watson. 
Pivisi -nal  vo‘.  5,  price  8s.  The  Gresham  Publi.siiini;  Co.,  34,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Pansies. 
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Mr.  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  B.Sc. 

The  Council  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newoa.stle,  have 
appointed  Professor  Douglas  A.  Gilchri.st,  ’  B.Sc.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Reading,  to  the  post  of  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Durham  College,  which  has  been  rendered  vacant  through 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Middleton  to  the  Chair  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  Cambridge  University.  There  were  thirteen  candidates 
for  the  post,  and  from  them  the  Council  drew  a  short  leet  of  four, 
all  of  whom  were  Scotsmen. 

Factorial  Appointment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Simpson,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  acted  as 
assi.stant  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  the  respected  factor  on  the 
Mackenzie- Wharncliffe  Estates,  Newtyle,  has  just  been  appointed 
agent  to  Captain  Langdale,  Houghton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Simpson,  author  of  “The 
New  Forestry,”  and  many  other  standard  works,  is  well  fitted  for 
every  department  of  estate  work.  He  studied  forestry  under 
his  father  at  Wortley  Hall,  Yorks,  and  then  took  the  full  course 
in  agricultural  science  at  Aspatria  Agricultural  College,  after 
which  he  served  for  two  years  in  Dr.  Barty’s  office  at  Dunblane, 
his  next  position  being  at  Newtyle,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  management  of  large  arable  farms  and 
hill  grazings. 

Injured  Trees  at  Kew. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  Mr.  McLaren 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  if  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  number  of  crippled,  stunted,  and  half-dead  coniferous 
trees  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  whether  he  would  suggest,  the 
desirability  of  replacing  them  by  young  stock;  and  further,  if  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  pollution  of  the  air  near  Kew 
by  the  smoke-producing  factories  at  Brentford,  and  the  injury 
done  to  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  by  the  smoke-laden  air.  Mr. 
Akers-Douglas  said :  “  The  cultivation  of  coniferous  trees  is  not 
attended  with  success  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gardens,  owing 
to  the  smoke  of  Brentford,  but  it  is  already  carried  on  in  the 
southern  part  on  the  lines  suggested.  The  matter  referred  to  in 
the  second  part  of  the  question  is  receiving  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Destruction  of  Prickly  Pear. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Queensland  Government  carried  out 
some  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  certain 
methods  of  destroying  the  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia).  For  the 
scene  of  their  operations  they  selected  Bunkers  Hill,  comprising 
145  acres,  was  covered  with  a  dense  and  very  high  growth  of 
Prickly  Pear.  Five  men  were  engaged,  and  the  work  carried 
out  thus  :  — The  men,  armed  with  special  matlocks,  and  protected 
with  leather  legging  to  the  thigh,  attacked  the  Cactus,  chop¬ 
ping  it  to  tlie  ground.  The  thickest  leaves  and  the  stem  were 
then  slashed  with  the  matlock,  and  the  stump  was  chopped  to 
shreds,  but  not  extracted.  Then  the  leaves  and  stump  were 
sprayed  well  with  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenic,  care  being  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  leaves  were  wetted,  the 
spraying  being  carried  out  with  knapsack  spray  pumps.  This 
was  the  whole  of  the  operation,  and  the  result  was  surprising. 
After  three  or  four  days  the  green,  succulent,  fleshy  leaves  wilted 
and  turned  brown,  finally  drying  up  and  cracking  under  foot 
like  dry  Pea  or  Bean  pods.  Not  only  are  the  leaves  destroyed, 
but  the  spray  has  so  permeated  the  stump  to  the  very  end  of 
its  long  roots  that  they  are  utterly  rotted  and  turned  into  a 
rich  humus.  Singularly  enough,  the  spraying  has  no  bad  effects 
upon  the  grass,  which,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  derive 
additional  vigour  from  the  application.  The  whole  area  treated 
is  now  a  valuable  grazing  property,  covered  with  most  luxuriant 
grass,  intermixed  with  masses  of  beautiful  wild  flowers.  The 
preparation  of  the  sodium  arsenic  is  made  as  follows :  — 41b  of 
white  arsenic,  31b  washing  soda,  in  one  gallon  of  water,  boiled 
and  stirred  for  half  an  hour;  6oz  to  8oz  of  the  solution  were 
used  per  gallon  of  water  in  spraying. — (“  Journal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia.”) 


•  Variorum. 

Ripe  Tomatoes  cut  in  half  and  rubbed  on  will  remove  ink,, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  stains  from  the  fingers,  as  will  a  cut  Lemon. 

Greek  and  Roman  wines  were  perfumed  generally  by 
steeping  the  leaves  of  Roses  or  Violets  in  the  hqhor  until  it  had 
acquired  the  odour  of  the  flowers.  *  *  After  an  elaborate 

investigation,  covering  ten  years  of  time.  Professor  Wilson  has 
calculated  the  sun’s  temperature  to  be  6,200deg  Cent. 
(ll,192deg  F.). 

The  Need  for  Tree  Planting. 

the  British  nation  pays  about  £26,000,000  annually  for  im¬ 
ported  timber,  Avhereas  parish  or  district  councils,  by  planting 
waste  lands  and  the  roadsides  under  their  conti'ol  could  do  good 
public  service,  and  reduce  their  local  taxation.  Several  com¬ 
munities  in  South  Germany  and  Austria,  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  woodlands,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  and  for  every  tree  felled  in  the  Bavarian  forests  another 
must  be  planted.  Why  do  our  councils  not  look  ahead  in  the 
matter  ?  Why  ?  Why  ? 

A  “Gardener’s”  Qualifications. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  cutting :  — What  are 
the  qualifications  of  a  gardener?  I  have  known  members  of  the 
profession  who  would  consider  it  derogatory  to.  be  called  upon  to 
do  anything  outside  the  practice  of  horticulture.  Such  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  view,  however,  of  the  liberally  endowed  gentleman 
who'  advertises  his  qualifications  in  a  gardening  contemporary  in 
the  following  terms  :  — “  Gardener  (Head  W’orking),  where  not  less 
than  one  is  kept.  Used  to  cows  and  Orchids,  like  place  where 
boots,  knives,  windows,  dogs,  and  pigs;  also,  few  sheep,  run 
errands,  sang  in  choir.  Church,  or  Chapel ;  can  use  the  gloves,  ride, 
and  drive,  do  rough  carpentering,  painting,  and  glazing;  good 
cricketer.” 

Planting  the  Sand  Dunes. 

The  benefits  derivable  from  planting  sandy  tracts  of  land 
with  Pine  trees  have  been  emphasised  in  parts  of  France,  and 
from  a  letter  to  an  American  contemporary  it  would  appear  that 
good  results  have  also  followed  the  planting  of  sand-dunes  in  the 
United  States.  The  writer  in  the  paper  referred  to  says:  — 

“  You  remember  the  attempt  made  of  planting  Pines  in  some  of 
the  dunes,  w’hen  on  your  last  visit  to  these  then  barren  plains? 
Well,  you  ought  to  see  them  now!  These  barren,  drifting  dunes 
are  now  one  beautiful  forest,  its  benefits  and  beauty  only  to  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  these  barren  lands  their 
home  and  seen  them  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  forest.” 
The  dunes  in  the  vicinity  from  which  he  writes  cover  a  stretch 
of  land  four  miles  wide,  and  some  of  them  are  over  200ft  high. 
The  forest  he  refers  to  covers  those  most  inland  or  so-called 
“  dead  ”  dunes,  but  work  in  all  stages  is  continuously  progressing 
towards  the  seashore.  In  1884  all  the  dunes  had  been  planted 
with  grass  (Ammophila.arundinaoea). 

Kiosks  for  Street  Flower  Sellers. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Chicago  municipal  authorities, 
backed  by  some  of  the  city’s  retail  florists,  in  suppressing  the 
street  flower  sellers,  is  calling  forth  considerable  discussion.  One 
writer  makes  the  substantial  suggestion  that  the  city  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  Paris,  and  secure  a  design  of  artistic  value  for 
a  kiosk  in  which  the  legitimate  street  trades  could  be  carried  on 
with  proper  protection  from  the  weather  and  without  obstruction 
of  the  highways.  The  latter  suggestion,  says  “  Harper’s  Weekly,” 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  one  for  Chicago  or  for  the  New  York  Municipal 
Art  Commission  to  consider.  The  kiosk  system  has  worked  well 
in  Paris,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  adopt.ed  in  this  country.  The  push-cart  men  and  the 
comer  stands  for  newspapers,  the  street  florist  and  the  frait 
vendor,  have  all  of  them  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  life  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  institutional.  They  represent  an  industry 
in  which  sincere  and  honest  labour  is  involved,  and  any  effort 
looking  toward  their  control  should  be  rather  in  the  lines  of 
eliminating  their  potentialities  for  nuisance  while  conserving 
their  right  to  make  a  living  commensurate  to  their  ends  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  public,  than  in  the  direction  of  suppression.  To 
abolish  their  privileges  wholly  would  work  injustice  to  thousands 
whose  only  means  of  livelihood  they  are.  But  to  insist  upon  their 
being  so  housed  and  fixed  as  to  neither  offend  the  eye  nor  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  busy  wayfarers  is  commendable.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  the  joint  consideration  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
legislative  and  art. 
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Handsworth  and  District  Show. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  Avill  be  held 
in  the  Victoria  Park,  Handsworth,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
•July  25  and  26.  Upwards  of  £500  are  offered  in  prizes. 

Important  Notice. 

In  consequence  of  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester,  being 
•engaged  on  Friday,  May  2,  the  Exhibition  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  (Northern  Section)  Avill  be  held  there  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  3. — J.  W.  Bentley,  Hon.  Secretary,  Stakehill,  C'astle- 
ton,  Manchester. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  there  were  3deg  bf  frost,  the 
•only  recurrence  during  the  past  week.  The  weather  has  been 
changeable,  cold  easterly  winds  prevailhig  throughout  the  earlier 
part,  giving  way  to  milder  and  showery  weather  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  the  latter  being  extremely  characteristic  of  the  month. 
— B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

More  Fruit  Steamers. 

Messrs.  Forward  Brothers,  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  whose  steamers 
trade  to  Morocco,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Madeira,  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  firm  of  London  fruit  brokers  to  run  a 
regular  fortnightly  line  of  steamers  from  the  Canaiy  Islands  to 
Manchester  carrjdng  fruit.  The  first  steamer  is  reported  to  have 
left  the  Canai"y  Islands  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  with  a  cargo  of 
11,000  packages  of  Bananas  and  Tomatoes,  and  arrived  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  22nd  inst.  All  arrangements  are  made  to  deal  with 
any  “  boycott,”  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
would  help  in  every  way  to  establish  a  continuous  service. 

German  School  Gardens. 

Ah  excellent  instance  of  the  advantage  of  the  German  system 
is  given  in  “  School  Gardens  in  Gennany  ” — an  article  published 
in  volume  9  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  “  Special  Reports.” 
Ten  years  ago  the  fruit  growing  industry  in  Rhineland  was 
decaying.  The  peasants  in  many  districts  were  ignorant  of  how 
to  choose,  plant,  or  tend  their  trees,  and  the  district  school 
inspector  at  Siegburg  took  the  matter  in  hand.  He  interested 
the  masters  in  the  village  schools  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
horticulture,  and  after  these  ten  years’  endeavours  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  garden  in  connection  with  each  of  his 
hundred  schools.  The  result  has  been  that  in  many  of  the 
villages  fruit  growing  has  become  practically  a  new  industry ;  in 
others  the  industry  has  received  an  impetus  ;  and  evei'juvhere  the 
work  has  resulted  in  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  pea.sants. 

Bulbous  Plants  at  Kew 

In  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  the  central  portion  of  which  is 
devoted  to  Heaths,  there  is  at  present  a  yellow  fioAvered  form 
(aurea)  of  Freesia  refracta.  The  colour  is  very  distinct  and 
charming.  An  old  but  little  known  species  of  Ornithogalum 
named  aureum  claims  a  deal  of  attention,  for  the  fleshy  segments 
of  the  medium  sized,  erect  flowers  are  coloured  a  rich,  gloAving 
orange.  The  inflorescence  reaches  a  height  of  about  lift,  and 
bears  four  or  five  of  these  flowers  from  the  central  axis.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  NichO'Lson’s  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary. 
Veltheimia  viridiflora  is  an  old  favourite  with  not  a  few  claims  to 
our  regard,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  handsome  even  though 
not  in  bloom,  for  the  succulent  green  foliage  is  glossy  and 
beautiful.  Cyrtanthus  Flambeau,  bearing  clusters  of  rosy-pink, 
tubular  flowers,  which  curve  slightly,  deserves  attention,  as  do 
others  of  the  genus,  and  Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  with  deep, 
canary  yellow  flowers  also  in  terminal  cymes  and  tubular,  the 
foliage  being  long,  dark  green,  and  linear,  forms  a  splendid 
subject  to  contrast  against  the  fore-named  Anoiganthus. 
Antholyza  Cunonia  is  a  scarlet  and  black  flowered  species  of 
merit,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  genus  now  in  floAver.  The 
Antholyzas  may  not  be  so  showy  as  the  Sparaxis  (some  of  Avliich 
are  now  at  their  best)  or  the  Ixias,  or  Freesias,  yet  they  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  and  a  number  of  them  are  very  elegant 
Avhen  in  bloom.  They  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  open 
air.  Phsedranassa  chloraca,  Avith  its  most  lovely  drooping 
flowers,  is  in  floAver  in  the  warm  Begonia  house.  The  blooms  are 
clustered  at  the  apex  of  a  tall,  erect,  and  slender  stalk,  being 
tubular  in  shape  and  3in  in  length.  The  tips  are  green,  AAdiile 
the  rest  of  the  tube  is  crimson,  Avith  a  glaucous  sheen.  Acidanthera 
Candida  is  very  pretty,  with  its  snow-white  flowers,  Avhich  may  be 
likened  to  those  of  “  The  Bride  ”  Gladiolus.  The  Brodiseas,  Ixias, 
and  Sparaxis  are  also  gaily  beautiful  at  the  present  time. 


Daffodils  from  Rood  Ashton. 

On  Saturday  morning  last  Ave  received  from  Mr.  W.  Strugnell, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Vivian,  Rood  Ashton,  TroAvbridge,  a 
delightful  selection  of  double  Daffodils.  These  Avere  as  fine  as 
the  best  Ave  haA^e  seen,  the  form  being  the  hand.somest  of  the 
double  Teleinonius,  and  not  generally  met  Avith. 

Trees  in  the  Strand. 

According  to  previous  notices  in  the  Press,  shade  trees  have 
noAv  been  planted  at  the  edge  of  the  i>avements  by  the  LaAv 
Courts,  Avhere  the  AA'idened  thoroughfare  around  St.  Clement’s 
Danes  Church  has  allowed  of  tl;ie  .planting  being  done.  The  trees 
are.  10ft  high,  clean,  healthy,  and  shapely.  They  seem  to  have 
been  well  planted  and  are  carefully  staked.  The  London  Plane 
is  the  species  mostly  chosen. 

Notes  from  Kendal. 

On  every  hand  there  are  indications  of  an  immense  crop  of 
blossom.  Fruit  trees  off  all  kinds,  even  to  the  tips  of  last  year’s 
Avood,  are  studded  Avjth  floAver  buds,  and  the  Hawthorn  hedges 
and  trees  Avill  be  one  mass  of  Avhite,  shoAAung  the  great  influence 
of  last  autumn’s  sun.  GiA^en  favourable  Aveather,  free  from  frost 
and  cold  rains,  during  the  next  month,  there  Avill  be  an  immense 
crop  of  fruit  throughout  the  country. — A.  D. 

Victorian  Apples. 

Covent  Garden  salesmen  were  briskly  engaged  on  Wednesday 
aftenioon,  the  16th  inst.,  selling  off  Avith  great  dispatch  to  a 
AAulling  crow'd  of  dealers,  the  first  consignments  of  Apples  in 
barrels  from  Victoria,  that  land  of  promise  far  away  in  the  other 
hemisphere  of  earth.  And,  like  the  Tasmanian  fruits,  big  prices 
were  received.  The  barrels  contain  361b  of  Apples  each,  ana 
some  of  these  cases,  containing  sound  and  greener  samples  of 
fruit,  brought  19s.  each,  Avhich  is  just  over  6d.  per  lb  Avholesale 
cost — truly  a  long  pi’ice.  It  is  notable,  hoAvever,  that  similar 
samples  in  the  same  sized  cases  or  barrels  have  on  other  occasions 
only  brought  7s.  6d.  each,  and  the  average  pirice  obtained  appears 
to  be  about  14s.  per  case  of  361b,  equal  to  a  fraction  over  4jd. 
per  lb,  AAUolesale.  Taa'O  good  Apples  AA^eigh  half  a  pound,  and 
five  moderate  ones  AA’eigh  a  whole  pound,  and  fetch  Id.  each 
retail. 

Bchoes  from  Hamilton. 

The  first  half  of  the  month  AA^as  scarcely  in  line  Avith  the 
poetical  Ajrrils  one  conjures  up  fi'om  the  oblivion  of  the  AA'orthy 
past.  The  shoAvers  Avere  unpleasantly  cold,  and  AA’ould  make 
excellent  duty  for  the  opening  days  of  March.  No  balmy  zephyrs 
faAA’ned  the  deAvy  buds,  but  a  A’igorous,  icy  Boreas,  highly 
suggestive  of  the  snoAV-laden  cloud  and  ice-capped  hill,  ijer- 
vaded  the  atmosphere  hrstead.  The  nights  AA’ere  frosty ;  some 
of  them  phenomenally  so  for  the  month.  Yet  the  improvement 
AAdiich  has  taken  place  in  the  last  feAV  days  has  done  great  things 
in  pushing  foi’AA'ard  A^egetation.  Manj^  kinds  of  trees  have  a  start 
of  nine  days  on  last  year,  and  if  the  conditions  aaTII  continue 
uninterrupted  the  greater  part  of  forest  trees  aaTU  be  in  full  leaf 
by  the  1st  of  next  month.  Farmers,  as  well  as  gardeners,  are 
Avell  forAA'ard  AAith  their  Avork,  and  the  outlook  in  both  spheres  is 
on  the  AA'hole  gratifying  and  promising.  This  month  AA'as  of  some 
consequence  among  the  Ancient  Romans.  Not  less  than  six 
great  festrtals  AA'ore  celebi’ated  to  conciliate  certain  of  the 
voluminous  deities  held  sacred  by  that  nation.  The  4th  and  5th 
of  the  month  were  the  “  Megalesia,”  held  in  honour  to  the  mother 
of  the  gods.  The  9th  “  Ceralia,”  in  honour  of  Ceres.  The  15th 
“  Fordicidia,”  a  sacidficial  festival  of  certain  coaa’s.  The  21st, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any,  AA’as  “  Palilia,”  in  honour  to  the 
goddess  of  shepherds;  originally  this  festival  AAas  a  celebration 
of  the  aimiversary  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  on  which  day, 
753  B.C.,  it  is  said  this  undertaking  Avas  begun.  The  25th 
“  Robigalia,”  in  deference  to  the  goddess  Robigo,  aaJio  AA'as  sup¬ 
posed  to  preseiwe  the  corn  from  the  raA’ages  of  inildeAV.  (Many 
a  gardener  AA  Ould  AA'illingly  pay  a  day  at  the  shrine  of  fair 
Robigo  did  he  knoAA"  AA’here  to  find  her.)  The  28th  to  the  end 
of  the  month  Avas  “  Floralia,”  in  honour  to  Flora,  and  from  AA'hat 
is  knoAATi  of  this  festival  it  AA'as  far  from  being  so  imiocently 
harmless  as  our  floral  fetes  and  battles  of  flowers  of  to-day.  The 
bumble  bee  goes  about  noAV  every  day,  and  appears  as  if  anti¬ 
cipating  a  busy  season.  The  rooks  are  engaged  for  some  time 
feeding  their  young,  and  baby  AA'easels  are  going  about  half 
grown. — D.  C. 
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Obituary. 


Mr.  Mungo  Temple. 

It  is  with  much  regret  tliat  we  have  to  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Temple,  of  Carron  House  Gardens,  Falkirk,  on  April  16, 
after  a  long  and  vei-y  painful  illness.  Mr.  Temple  was  well  known 
and  much  respected  in  the  gardening  world  as  a  most  energetic 
and  first-rate  cultivator  in  all  departments  of  horticulture,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  cultivator  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  he  gained  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  in  England 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  market  establishments.  He  first  made 
his  mark  at  Bilbirnie,  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  grew  fruits  of  all 
.sorts,  and  exhibited  for  many  years  in  Edinburgh  with  marked 
success  as  a  prize-taker.  From  Bilbirnie  he  removed  to  Blenheim, 
which  large  e.stablishment  he  managed  with  equal  success  for 
some  years.  Over  twenty  years  since  he  was  engaged  by  Sir  T.  D. 
Brodie,  Bart.,  to  make  new  gardens  at  Carron  House,  and  alike 
in  the  glass  department  and  outdoor,  his  management  was  very 
conspicuous  for  the  large  turn-out  of  all  sorts  of  garden  pro¬ 
duce  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  it  from  a  given  space  of 
ground.  It  may  al.soi  be  noticed  that  under  Mr.  Marnock’s  direc¬ 
tions  he  laid  out  the  grounds  and  made  the  gardens  at  Impney 
Hall,  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  a  most  indefatigable  and  con¬ 
scientious  servant,  and  a  man  of  very  high  moral  principle,  and 
will  be  much  missed  in  the  district,  where  he  was  most  highly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
grown-up  family. 

M.  Eugene  Verdler. 

Wo  learn  through  “  Le  Jardin  ”  of  the  death  recently  of  this 
famous  Rose  grower,  who  has  left  a  durable  trace  of  his  work 
among  these  beautiful  flowers.  M.  Eugene  Verdier  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  France  since  1850. 

Mr.  W.  Salcombe. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death,  upon  March  25,  of 
Mr.  W.  Salcombe,  head  gardener,  Tioehurst  HousOj  Ticehurso, 
Sussex,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  82.  He  took  an  active  lead  for 
fifty  years,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  at  the  local  shows,  to  which 
he  rendered  great  assistance.  He  was  a  F.R.H.S.,  and  a  great 
supporter  of  the  G.R.B.I.,  by  his  skill  and  good  qualities  winning 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
grandson. 

- - 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  April  22n(l. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  packed  to  overflowing, 
both  Avith  exhibits  and  Avith  people  Avho  came  to  see  and  admire. 
Hardy  floAA  ers  of  all  sorts  Avere  plentiful,  as  Avere  Roses,  Orchids, 
Ferns,  and  Hippeastrums.  The  Primula  Society  also  held  its 
shoAV  in  conjunction,  and  Ave  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record 
this  yeaPs  exhibition  as  the  finest  for  a  long  while  past. 

Opchid  Committee. 

Present :  Hari-y  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  Avith  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantihe,  Norman  C.  Cook- 
son,  E.  AsliAvorth,  F.  W.  Ashton  John  Cypher,  W.  N.  Bilney, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  W.  O’Dell, 

E.  Hill,  W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  Wilson-P otter, 
H.  Little,  J.  G.  Fowley,  and  J.  Douglas. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  sent  a  rich  selec¬ 
tion,  including  Lselia  purpurata  iRusselliana),  Phaius  Cooksoni, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  Leelia  latona,  Cypripedium  Vipani,  with 
neat  Avhite  lip  and  purplish-veined  sepals  and  petals.  They  had 
also  C.  bellatulum,  C.  grande  atratum,  Dendrobium  nobile 
A'irginalis,  Vanda  teres,  and  a  fine  pan  of  the  bog-loving 
Pinguicula  caudata. 

Messrs.  H.  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were 
strong  in  Orchids,  including  Bifrenaria  Harrisoni,  a  fleshy 
floAvered  species,  Avith  Avhite  sepals  and  petals  and  rich  purplisli 
lip ;  Cypripedium  callosum,  C.  ciliare,  C.  Goweri  magnificum, 
and  a  number  of  good  Cattleyas,  Dendrobes,  and  Odontoglossums. 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  also  staged  a  small  collection. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Son,  St.  Albans,  staged  eight  plants  of 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  bearing  on  the  average  four  thyrses 
each.  The  beautiful  and  handsome  Maxillaria  Sanderiana, 
mottled  and  blotched  Avith  dark  purple,  was  present;  so,  too,  the 
somoAvliat  rare  Eulophiella  Elizabethee  and  the  superb  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  just  like  a  good  Dendrobe  in  floAver.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  var.  Richard  Hinde,  rosy  purple,  is  very  beautiful. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
special  groAip  of  Lselia  x  Latona  (L.  purpurata  x  L.  cinnabarina),  j 


Cattleya  Schroderse,  and  another  group,  or  grouplet,  of 
L.  c.  Highburiensis.  The  pale  tea-coloured  Dendrobium  x 
Cheltenhamensis  Avas  on  view ;  also  Chysis  Langleyensis  (very 
fine),  and  the  charming  and  variedly  coloured  Cattleya  Niobe. 
One  of  the  special  objects  of  interest  in  the  group  Avas  a  bigener, 
a  very  minute  subject  and  not  pretty,  the  result  of  crossing 
Leptotes  bioolor  (female)  Avith  Leelia  cinnabarina.  The  new'- 
comer  is  named  Lepto-Lselia  Veitchi. 

A  rich  and  profusely  flowered  collection  of  Dendrobiums  came 
from  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Whitlock),  Fir 
Grange,  Weybridge.  This  included  D.  Wardianum,  D.  densi¬ 
florum,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  nobile  nobilius,  D.  splendidissimum, 

D.  Bryinerianum,  D.  nobile  Ballianum,  and  various  others. 

W.  J.  Cooper,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Reynolds),  Hayw'ard’s 
Heath),  again  staged  a  well-floAvered  set  of  Dendrobium  atro- 
violaceum.  The  plants  made  a  good  show. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  E.sq.  (gardener,  Air.  Thurgood),  Stamford 
Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  varied  assortment  of  the  Orchids  now  in  season, 
including,  amongst  others,  Cattleya  Schroderse,  Vanda  tricolor 
Avith  fine  spikes,  Zygopetaluin  Mackayi,  Cattleya  Lawrenceana, 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  and  Cypri¬ 
pedium  bellatulum. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs. 
A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo.  Wythes,  James  H.  Veitch,  G.  Norman, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  James  Smart,'  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  J.  Jaques,  W.  Fife, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  H.  Markham,  Ed.  Beckett,  Alex.  Dean, 
S.  Mortimer,  J.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Thos.  Miles,  Jos.  Cheal,  G. 
Reynolds,  and  J.  Willard. 

Alessrs.  J.  Russell,  of  Richmond  Nursery,  Richmond,  staged 
a  capital  exhibit  of  his  “  Solid  Ivorj^  Seakale,”  a  fine,  stout 
variety. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  C.  W.  Knowles,  J.  F.  McLeod, 

E.  Alolyneux,  Jas.  Douglas,  John  Jennings,  Wm.  HoAve,  Chas. 
Jefferies,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  F.  Page  Roberts,  J.  W.  Barr,  Geo.  Gordon,  C.  J.  Salter, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
C.  Blick,  Harry  Turner,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Fraser,  Ed.  Alawley. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  Avere  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  small  groiip  comprising  Tree  Pseonies  in  Gin  and  7itn 
pots  and  perpetual  floAvering  Carnation  Winter  Beauty,  in  good 
form,  Avith  Palms  at  the  back  and  Malmaison  Carnation  Blush 
in  a  Avinding  line  at  base,  having  many  fine  floAvers. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged  a 
very  pleasing  group  of  floAvering  shrubs  in  great  variety.  Amongst 
those  conspicuous  for  great  merit  Avere  Azalea  Perfecta,  Deutzia 
hybrida  Lemoinei,  A.  Anthony  Koster,  very  deep  yellowed, 
and  many  varieties  of  Lilacs  and  Thorns  at  the  back.  Pyrus- 
angustifolia  flore  pleno  Avas  very  pretty,  and  Hybrid  Tea  Ro.se 
Marie  Louise  Poiret,  and  Tea  Papa  Lambert  Avere  splendid 
examples  of  good  floAvers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a  very 
pleasing  collection  of  stellate-floAvered  Cinerarias  in  variety, 
amongst  Avhich  C.  Feltham  Beauty  Avas  prominent,  Avith  many 
other  soft  shades  of  blue,  pink,  maroon,  and  Avhite.  Arranged 
with  Palms  and  Adiantum  cuneatum  the  effect  was  light  and 
pretty.  The  same  firm  had  also  close  by  a  small  staging  of 
Hippeastnuns,  comprising  many  fine  forms  of  the  grand  flower. 
Amongst  those  of  more  than  ordinaiy  merit  Avere  H.  Mrs.  Bilney, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Rhodesia  (cochineal  on  green  ground),  and 
Willander.  Kalanchoe  Kirki  AA'as  shoAvn  again  to  correct  an 
error  in  shoAving  last  meeting,  when  it  was  shoAvn  as  K.  coccinea, 
Avhich  has  since  been  corrected  by  the  KeAv  authorities.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  also  staged,  in  8in  pots,  a  yeiy  fine- 
lot  of  Cerasus  pseudo-Cerasus  James  H.  Veitch  looking  very 
pretty  Avith  the  delicate  blossoms  of  good  size. 

Sir  Trevor  LaAvrenoe,  Bart.,  Burford,  sent  a  charming  selec¬ 
tion  of  Anthuriums  of  many  colours  and  shades.  The  collection 
included  several  seedlings  of  merit,  and  amongst  the  named 
varieties  of  especial  Avorth  Avere  A.  Scherzerianum  Wardi,  A.  S. 
triumphans,  A.  S.  maximum,  and  elegans,  also  A.  Andreamun 
sanguineum,  and  LaAvrence  Avere  in  splendid  form. 

F.  D.  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  South  Godstone,  sent  some- 
exceedingly  fine  Camellias  Mathotiana  of  splendid  substance 
and  colour  deep  crimson,  and  Avere  over  Sin  in  diameter.  Rhodo¬ 
dendron’s  Aucklandi  hybrida  and  R.  Luscombe’s  Hybrid  were- 
grand,  as  Avere  also  R.  Thomsoni  and  Campylocarpum,  the  latter 
very  delicate. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  BraisAvick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
staged  a  vei’y  magnificent  selection  of  cut  Roses  in  great 
varieties.  Amongst  those  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  were 
Cleopatra,  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride,  Muriel,  Medea,  and  some* 
pretty  clusters  of  W.  A.  Richardson.  The  new  Rose,  Lady 
Roberts,  coppery  cream,  of  splendid  substance  and  form,  bids 
fair  to  become  a  great  favourite.  The  AA’hole  stand  was  one  to« 
rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  great  many  rosarians  Avho  saw  it. 
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Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co..  Ltd.,  Feltliain,  had  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  hardy  plants,  amongst  wiiich  Primula  Sieboldi 
lilacina  fimbriata,  P.  S.  ro.sea  .striata,  P.  Auricula  hybrida, 
Trillium  sessile,  Ramondia  in  v'ariety.  Polemonium  confertuin 
var.  Mellillium,  with  Adonis  vernalis,  were  worth  special  notice. 
The  whole  .stand  was  one  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Mes.srs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  were  well  repre- 
.sented  by  a  charmingly  handsome  and  very  varied  collection  of 
Cinerarias.  The  inclividnal  flowers  were  nearly  all  3in  across, 
and  the  colours  were  very  diverse.  The  clean  and  strong  con¬ 
dition  of  these  plants  was  instructive  of  what  can  be  done  with 
these  plants,  which  are  sometimes  considered  defaulters  in  this 
direction. 

Alessrs.  R.  and  G.  Cntlibert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
had  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs,  in  which  Azaleas  predominated.  Amongst  these 
Azalea  Ghent  fl.  pi.,  A.  mollis  Baron  Pycke,  A.  mollis,  and 
sinensis  Anthony  Koster  were  very  charming.  Other  objects  in 
the  group  were  Wistarias  and  Lilacs  in  variety.  The  Avhole  group 
was  a.  dream  of  delicate  colours,  and  attracted  unbounded 
admiration. 


The  late  Mr.  Mungo  Temple. 


Messi's.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  who  are  alwa5^s  noted 
for  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  were  again  represented  by  a  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  blooms  of  this  flower.  Amongst,  those  of  more  than 
passing  interest  were  Chaucer,  a  beautiful  cerise,  President 
McKinley,  Lilacina  Improved,  and  Lord  Hopetoun,  which 
together  with  other  very  fine  flowers,  formed  a,  grand  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  represented  by  a  very 
fine  collection  of  pot  Roses  in  variety,  both  standard  and  bush 
being  largely  shown.  H.T.’s  Marquise  Litta,  Belle  Siebriecht ; 
Teas,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Mdme.  Falcot,  and  Bridesmaid 
were  splendid  as  standards,  and  Tea,  Queen  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  with  a  few  Polyantha  and  H.P.’s  in  variety  as  bushes 
were  worthy  objects  for  notice.  The  new  seedling  Tea  Rambler 
of  strong  habit  and  pretty  pink  flowers  promises  to  be  a  useful 
addition  to  this  class. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  staged  a  charming  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  Tea  Roses.  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Caroline  Testout  were  in  splendid  foz’m.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  merit,  comprising  a  great  variety  of  well 
grown  flowers. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  a  group  of  hardy 
plants  in  great  variety,  Saxifraga  Wallacei.  Geum  Heldreiohi 
luteum,  Primulas  dencicidata  and  rosea,  etc..  Irises  in  great 
variety,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  with  Anemones  in  choice 
variety  and  Tropseolum  tricolor,  were  examples  of  much  merit  in 
a  collection  of  immense  interz'st  to  all  hardy  plant  lovers. 

Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks  NursCry,  Hassocks, 
were  represented  by  a  collection  of  Tetratheca,  ericoictes  and 
Erica  propendens  in  48’s,  with  a  few  Aphelc^xis. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking  Nursery,  were 
represented  by  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  plants,  amongst  which 
Alpine  Auriculas  Golden  Queen  and  Dr.  Gainford  were  pretty. 
Polyanthus  were  in  great  variet.v  and  well  grown,  as  were  also 
the  Primulas.  Dodecatheon  splendidum  is  pretty  and  light.  The 
collection  also  included  shrubs,  as  Berberis  Darwini  and  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  Spirseas. 


The  same  firm  also  had  a  plant  of  the  new  hybrid  Clematis, 
King  Edward  VII.,  a  fine  flower  of  pale  mauve,  with  white 
stamens.  The  plant  exhibited  was  well  grown  and  compact,  and 
the  flowers  nearly  Sin  across. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgatc,  N.,  staged  an 
exceedingly  choice  collection  of  Ericas  in  variety.  Erica  erecta, 
white  flushed  with  pink,  and  Erica  Cavendishi,  a  lovely  rich 
yellow,  and  E.  candidissima,  white,  and  Erica  ventricosa,  magni¬ 
ficent  waxy  pink,  and  Erica  hyhrida,  coral  pink,  were  all  fine 
well  grown  plants  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dysons  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
staged  fine  baskets  of  Polypodium  glaucum  cristatum  and  Mayi, 
Pteris  Childsi  and  Alexandra,  and  Dracaena  Mayi  was  shown  as 
nice  plants  in  3|in  pots. 

Mr.  A.  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  sent  Chrysanthemum 
Golden  Shower,  from  plants  which  have  been  blooming  since 
November  last. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  from  the  well-known  Richmond  Nursery,  sent 
Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus  folius  argenteu,s  marginatus  and 
Oleai’ia  Stellata,  veiy  pretty  with  its  mass  of  white  flow'ers,  which 
must  be  very  useful  for  cut  purposes. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Camden  Nurserjq  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibits 
Persica  Clara  Meyer  as  a  fine  tree,  above  8ft  high,  and  covered 
with  pink  blossoms ;  also  Forsythia  Foiduni  variegata  aurea,  Ber¬ 
beris  Wallichi  and  Cupressus  Lawsonianum  Canadensis  and  C.  L. 
Potteni  in  tubs. 

Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common,  sent  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Nuttali  as  a  fine  tree  over  9ft  high,  loaded  with  grand 
flowers  of  creamy  awIIow. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colche.ster,  staged 
a  collection  of  well  grown  Narcissi,  amongst  Avhich  Emperor. 
Orange  Phoenix,  Sulphur  Phoenix,  Stella,  Barri  conspicuus,  Cyno¬ 
sure,  and  Burbidgei  were  very  nice  flowers.  A  feature  of  this 
exhibit  was  the  use  of  Bamboo  stands,  w'hich  suit  this  class  of 
floAver  to  perfection. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  again  had  a 
large  stand  of  fine  Narcissi,  Emperor,  Shakespeare,  Madame 
Plemp,  Grandisi,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Poeticus 
Ornatus  Avere  all  Avorthy  objects  for  attention.  Amongst  the  neAv 
Narcissi  Glory  of  Morrdzeik,  Van  Thromp,  H.  J.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  Avefe  all  fine  floAvers.  Other  sections  Avere  also 
represented  by  nice  examples.  The  stand  was  one  of  great  merit 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

Messrs.  H.  Loav  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  had  a 
A’ery  nice  collection  of  Avell  groAvn  Schizanthus  Avisetonensis  in 
Gin  and  7in  pots.  The  shades  of  colour  Avere  pleasing  and  various, 
and  the  exhibit  was  light  and  pretty. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Henry  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Miss  E. 
Willmott.  Messrs.  C.  MacMichael,  S.  Eugene  Bourne,  J.  W. 
Bennett-Poe,  Robert  Sydenham,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  E.  Reuthe 
J.  W.  Pope,  W.  Poupart,  P.  R.  Barr,  W.  H.  de  Graaff,  J.  D. 
Pearson,  W.  F.  IM. Copeland,  Walter  T.  Ware,  James  Walker, 
and  A.  Kingsmill. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged  a  large 
and  pleasing  collection  of  Narcissi  in  great  variety.  N.  Bicolor 
Horsfieldi  and  N.  B.  Empress  and  N.  Glory  of  Leiden  and  Mdme. 
Plemp  AA'ere  A'ery  fine,  as  Avere  also  Incomparabilis  Sulphur 
Phoenix  and  Leedsi  Duchess  of  We.stminster.  Other  sections 
Avere  represented  by  many  fine  floAvers.  This  stand  attracted 
great  attention. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Danvers,  Charlton,  Shepperton,  staged  a  small 
collection  of  Narcissi.  N.  Emperor,  N.  Glory  of  Leeds,  and  N. 
poeticus  Alnzira  Avere  done  Avell. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Streets  Dublin,  staged 
a  lai'ge  number  of  vases  of  Narcissi,  chief  amongst  Avhich  Avere 
N.  bicoior  Emperor  and  Glors'  of  Leiden,  John  DaA'idson,  Lady 
Margaret  BosoaAven,  N.  Leedsi,  Mrs.  Langtry,  N.  Incomp.  Frank 
Mills,  Sir  Watkin,  and  Captain  Nelson.  An  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  Irish  groAvn  bulbs.  The  same  firm  also  staged  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Irish  groAvn  Tulips.  T.  Belle  Alliance,  Admiral 
Peyneerse,  Mars,  Hector,  and  Canary  Bird  Avere  examples  of  good 
blooms. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  CoAmnt  Garden,  W.,  staged  a  very 
large  and  choice  collection  of  Narcissi,  representing  all  sections. 
The  feAA'  hardy  floAAmi's,  as  Muscari  and  Anemones  in  variety  at 
the  base  of  the  exhibit,  formed  a  pleasing  finish  to  a  grand  col¬ 
lection.  N.  Monarch  and  N.  bicolor  Weardale  Perfection  Avere 
very  fine.  Amongst  the  neAver  Ami-ieties  Lucifer,  Peter  Barr,  N. 
bicolor  Hatfield  Beauty  and  Queen  Christina  Avere  choice  addi¬ 
tions.  Amongst  the  collection  of  Darwin  Tulips  close  b.y,  staged 
by  the  same  firm,  T.  Louis  Immanuel,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Early 
DaAvn,  Flambeau,  and  Queen  of  Brilliants  Avere  very  fine  examples 
of  the  section. 

W.  B.  Cranfield,  Es((.,  Branby  House,  Clay  Hall,  Enfield, 
sent  a  small  collection  of  Avell  groAvn  Narci.ssi.  N.  Monarch  and 
Horsfieldi  Avere  nice  floAvers,  Avhile  other  sections  Avere  Avell 

represented.  ...^  i  i 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoHoAvay,  iN.,  had 
a  choice  collection  of  Narcissi  in  A-ases.  N.  Barri  Orphee,  Glory 
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•of  Leiden,  Norma,  Victoria,  N.  Orange  Phoenix,  Sir  Watkin,  and 
bicolor  Victoria  were  all  fine  flowers,  and  the  exhibit  altogether 
was  one  of  much  merit. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  fine  flowers  of  Narcissi  in  great  variety.  Mdme. 
Plemp,  Hodsock  Pride,  M.  J.  Berkeley,  Emperor,  Incomp. 
Lorenzo,  Prince  Teck  were  very  fine,  as  were  also  Weardale 
Perfection,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Glory  of  Leiden.  The  Anemones 
and  Muscari  at  base  were  bright  additions  to  an  interesting 
group. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,. staged  a  grand  lot  of  Polyanthus 
in  5in  and  Gin  pots,  nearly  100  plants,  well  grown  and  a  great 
variety  of  colour. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  Great  Warlej",  Essex,  staged  a 
grand  lot  of  Narcissi,  which  obtained  the  Silver  Cup,  N.  maximus. 
Lady  Maiy  Boscawen,  White  Queen,  Charles  Wolley  Dod,  Hors- 
fieldi,  and  Weardale  Perfection  were  examplles  of  splendid 
flowers,  and  the  other  sections  were  well  represented. 

Medals;  Floral  Committee. 

Gold,  for  group  of  Anthuriums,  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Dorking; 
Silver-gilt  Flora,  for  groups  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
Me,ssrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Southgate ;  Silver-gilt  Bank.sian,  for 
collection  cut  Roses,  to  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbui'y ;  Silver-gilt 
Banksian,  for  collection  cut  Roses,  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester;  Silver  Banksian,  for  flowering  plants,  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  ;  Silwr  Banksian,  for  hardy 
flowers,  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Silver  Banksian 
and  Cultural  Commendation,  for  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  to 
Messrs.  W.  Balchin,  Hassocks,  Sussex ;  Silver  Banksian,  for  cut 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  to  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley ; 
Silver  Flora,  for  Cinerarias,  to  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High 
Holborn :  Silver  Flora,  for  Polyanthus,  to  Messrs.  S.  Mortimer 
and  Co.,  Farnham;  Silver  Flora,  for  herbaceous  and  hard}’',  plants, 
to  Peri’y’s  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. ;  Bronze 
Banksian,  for  hardy  flowers,  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co., 
Limited,  Feltham  ;  Bronze  Banksian,  for  hardy  flowers,  to  Messrs. 
G.  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking ;  Bronze  Banksian,  for  Schiz- 
anthus,  to  Messrs.  H.  Low’  and  Co.,  Enfield;  Bronze  Flora,  for 
standard  Roses,  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Draccena  Maiji  (H.  B.  May). — Leaves  2  inches  broad,  sliglitly 
recurving.  Some  of  them  are  rosy-red,  others  are  edged  with  light 
•cerise,  or  half-and-half  streaked  with  this  colour  and  dark  green. 
Award  of  INIerit. 

CiioripediiDii  x  Vipani^  Hessle  variety  (W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.). — 
The  lip  liere  is  almost  spotless  white  and  very  smooth,  with  long 
wavy  petals  somewhat  broad  in  the  middle,  and  with  a  moderate¬ 
sized  dorsal  sepal.  These  paits  are  veined  with  purplish-violet.  The 
cross  was  effected  between  C.  Phillipense  and  C.  niveum.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Queen  Emma  (J.  Veitch  &  Sous,  Ltd.). — A  much 
stouter  and  handsomer  flower  than  Empress,  with  creamy  perianth 
segments.  The  corona  is  even  and  smooth,  though  fringed  at  the  apex. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  x  Niobe  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — The  result  of  a  ci’oss 
between  C.  Aclandi  and  C.  Mendeli,  and  taking  largely  after  the  form 
of  the  former.  The  stout,  firm  lip  folds  in  on  the  column,  while  the  lip, 
from  its  middle,  bends  down.  This  part  is  rich  maroon,  throat  orange, 
and  base  ivory.  The  sepals  and  petals  arc  ivory  white  suffused  with 
mauve  and  somewhat  spotted.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  Eolfce,  Oakivood  variety  (Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.). — A  superb  and  very  distinct  form,  much  l)arred  and  heavily 
spotted  a  dai'k  purplish  chocolate  colour  on  a  smoky  ground.  The 
plant  bore  a  four-flowered  raceme.  Award  of  Merit.  N.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  x  Emperor  of  India  (Sander  &  Sons). — The  largest 
Cypripedium  perhaps  in  cultivation,  with  enormous  dorsal  sepal 
2|  indies  broad  and  longer  ;  sepals  long  and  brownish,  black  spotted  ; 
the  lip  also  brown  and  very  large.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Queen  Christina  (Barr  &  Sons). — The  corona 
here  is  short  and  stout,  well-opened  and  turned  round  at  the  apex  ;  it 
is  rich  sulphur  yellow.  The  stout  perianth  segments  are  pale  primrose. 
Award  of  ilerit. 

Narcissus  bicolor  Elaine  (Barr  &  Sons). — very  graceful  trumpet 
Daffodil  with  beautifully  wavy  segments,  palest  primrose,  and  very 
long  and  comparatively  slender  corona,  of  a  deep  sulphury  colour. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Adriance  Paireanum  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Es(p). — Flowers 
of  very  moderate  size  and  coloured  dark  brownish  red  toward  the 
points  of  the  segments,  the  rest  white.  Award  of  ilerit. 

Cypripedium  Kdithcs  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — A  cross  between 
C.  liellatulum  and  C.  Chamberlainianum.  The  form  is  more  of  the 
former  parent,  with  the  slight  hairiness  of  C.  Chamberlainianum.  The 
colour  is  rich  blackish  maroon  on  the  petals  ;  the  sepals  are  greenish 
edged,  and  the  lip  is  paler  than  the  petals.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Robert  McVitic  (W.  Stevens,  Esq.). — A 
large,  but  not  particularly  handsome,  flower.  All  pai-ts  are  aUke, 
bearing  a  very  heavy  reddish-chocolate  blotch,  and  well  balanced  in 
•size.  The  form  is  good.  First  Class  Certificate. 


Pteris  Wimsetti  multiceps  (.J.  Hill  &  Son). — The  fronds  are  crested 
and  incised  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  give  the  Fern  a  bushy,  mossy 
appearance.  Award  of  Merit. 

Hippeastrum  Mrs.  Bilney  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  flower  of 
great  substance,  of  good  rounded  shape,  and  finely  reflexed  segments. 
The  colour  is  mostly  rich  deep  crimson  scarlet  streaked  with  white. 

Hippeastrum  General  Buller  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Ltd.). — Very  large, 
and  splendidly  formed.  The  colour  is  deep  shining  eriinson  scarlet. 
Award  of  IMerit. 

Hippeastrum  Queen  Alexandra  (.T.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — Not 
unlike  Mrs.  Bilney,  but  larger.  Award  of  Merit. 

Auricula  Alexamlra  (Messrs.  Hopkins). — A  very  pretty  primrose 
yellow  Auricula,  with  slightly  fringed  petals,  and  notched  in  the  centre 
in  each.  The  trusses  are  large  and  borne  on  long  stalks.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Dimorphanfhus  mandschuricus  foliis  argenteus  marginatits 
(•J.  Bussell,  Richmond). — The  plant  is  handsome  and  useful  for 
shrubberies  or  lawns,  with  very  large  compound  pinnate  leaves.  The 
name  otherwise  describes  it.  Award  of  Mei’it. 

Narcissus  Cresset  (iMiss  E.  tVillmott). — One  of  the  Barri  section, 
with  I’ich  reddish  corona  and  pale  tea  perianth.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Botty  Berkeley  (Miss  E.  Willmott).— After  the  Johnstoni 
type,  silvery  perianth  and  corona.  Award  of  Merit. 

Naf'cissus  Warley  Magna  (Miss  E.  Willmott). — A  smaller  flower 
than  the  new  P.  R.  Barr,  but  very  much  like  it.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Incognita  (Miss  E.  Willmott). — One  of  the  ineomparabilis 
forms,  with  orange  tunnel  and  pale  segments.  Award  of  Merit. 

National  Primula  anl  Auricula. 

On  this  occasion  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
held  its  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibition  in  conjunction  with  the 
R.H.S.  Committees’  meeting.  We  give  a  report  of  the  classes 
seriatim,  as  follows ; — 

Class  1.,  twelve  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham,  led  off  as  usual  with  a  good  set,  staging  the 
following  varieties  (which  were,  by  the  way,  difficult  to  see) : 
Vesta,  Raven,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Potts,  Oliloe,  Geo.  Rudd, 
Acme,  Mr.s.  Dodwell,  Abraham  Barker,  Ruby,  Richard  Headley, 
and  Geo.  Lightbody.  All  of  these  had  from  six  to  ten  floivers  on 
the  truss.  The  handsomest  of  the  set  was  probably  Mrs.  Potts ; 
tills  was  perfect.  Mr.  Win.  Smith,  from  Bishop’s  Stortford,  made 
a  fine  second,  and  staged  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Rachel, 
Heatherbell.  Abraham  Barker,  Gerald,  Abbe  Liszt,  Elaine,  Acme, 
Mrs.  Dodwell,  Miss  Barnell,  Venus,  and  Geo.  Lightbody.  The 
third  award  went  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  with  a  very 
varied  and  sweet  set.  The  forms  here  included  Geo.  Lightbody, 
Black  Bess,  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  Confidence,  Stapleford  Hei’O, 
Acme,  Lord  of  Lome,  Gen.  Buller  (Turneri  Mrs.  Potts,  Heathei-- 
bell,  Everard,  and  Geo.  Rudd;  the  best  was  Heatherbell.  Mr. 
P.  Purnell,  Streatham  Hill,  came  fourth  with  good  specimens  of 
Ruby,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Rachel,  and  Heatherbell. 

Class  2,  .six  Auriculas,  di5>.similar. — Here  again  Mr.  Douglas 
led ;  and  staged  Geo.  Lightbody,  Rachel,  Abraham  Barker,  Ruby, 
Chloe,  and  Venus.  The  second  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Sargent,  Cobham,  with  Acme,  Abbe  Liszt,  Rachel,  Geo.  Light¬ 
body,  and  Ruby.  Mr.  Win.  Smith,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  followed 
as  third,  with  Geo.  Rudd,  Abbe  Liszt,  Acme,  Cleopatra,  Abraham 
Barker,  and  IMiss  Barnett.  There  w’ere  ten  entries  in  this 
class,  but  the  first  two  tvere  by  far  the  most  superior.  The  fourth 
prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell ;  fifth  to  Mr. 
G.  Turner,  Slough;  and  sixth  to  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Woodley, 
Reading. 

Class  3,  four  Auriculas,  dissimilar.- — Mr.  J.  Sargent,  Reading, 
was  first,  but  was  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  ; 
and  tliird  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  Great  Gearies.  The  first  prize  set 
included  Acme,  Geo.  Lightbody,  Miss  Barnett,  and  Abbe  Liszt. 
Second  and  third  were  very  close,  and  had  good  plants  of  Geo. 
Rudd,  and  Abraham  Barker,  respectively.  Seven  entered. 

Class  4,  two  Auriculas,  dissimilar. — The  renowned  grower 
from  Castleton,  Manchester,  to  wit,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  here  led 
off  with  magnificent  flowers  of  Beauty  (green  edged),  and  the 
handsome  Gerald.  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Birmingham,  w’as  second 
with  Rachel,  and  John  Spalding,  which  could  hardly  be  improved 
on;  third,  Mr.  A.  Hampton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Parsons,  and  others. 

Class  5  was  for  a  single  specimen  green-edged  Auricula. — 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  v’ere  first  with  Shirley  Hibberd; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  with  a  large  tmss  of  Abbe  Liszt:  third, 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  with  Mrs.  Henwood ;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  with  the  same.  Pour  others  showed. 

Class  6  asked  for  a  specimen  grey-edged  variety,  and  here 
Mr.  Bennett-Poe  was  first  with  Geo.  Lightbody  ;  Mr.  R.  Staward, 
Walton-on-Thames,  thiixl,  with  a  larger  flowered  plant  of  the 
same;  and  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  fourth,  with  Geo.  Rudd.  Four  others 
were  exhibited. 

Class  7,  for  a  white-edged  specimen,  brought  forward  a  large 
number  of  plants,  and  some  very  good  trusses  were  on  view. 
Mr.  J.  Sargent  was  leader  here  with  Acme,  and  was  followed 
successively  by  Mr.  J.  Parsons,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  with  the  same  variety.  There  was  little  to  draw 
between  either  of  them ;  all  were  good. 


In  class  8,  for  a  specimen  self,  the  order  was  thus : — 
Messrs.  Sargent,  Turner,  J.  W.  Euston,  and  R.  Dean  :  all  with 
Mrs.  Potts.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  fourth  with  Gerald,  lovely 
blooms,  but  a  truss  that  had  only  three  flowers. 

Class  9  required  fifty  Auriculas,  with  not  less  than  twenty 
varieties,  amongst  which  the  Alpines  might  be  included.  Here 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  infinitely  superior,  his  blooms  being  good  and 
the  trusses  large.  We  can  only  make  a  selection,  and  these  would 
include  Buttercup,  Rachel,  Heatherbell,  Cleopatra,  Robt.  Head- 
ley,  Geo.  Rudd,  Miss  Prim,  Beauty,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  Ruby.  mr. 
W.  Smith,  the  enthusiast  from  Bishop’s  Stortford,  followed  as 
second,  and  had  creditable  plants  of  Ruby,  Cleopatra,  Heroine, 
Rachel,  Heatherbell,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Geo.  Rudd.  Mr.  O'harles 
Turner,  Slough,  who  came  third,  had  plants  in  larger  sized  pots 
than  the  others,  and  staged  a  number  of  good  specimens,  ^r-ir. 
P.  Purnell  was  fourth  with  large  lanky  blooms. 

Class  10,  six  green-edged  Auriculas,  not  less  than  three 
varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  variety.  The  first 
prize  of  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Sargent,  with 
handsome  plants  of  James  Hanaford,  Abbe  Liszt,  and  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer.  Mr.  W.  Beale,  Hayes  Place,  formed  a  fair  second,  with 
General  Niel,  John  Garret,  Mrs.  Henwood,  James  Hanaford, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  and  A.  Barker.  The  third  went  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner;  fourth  to  Mr.  R.  Staward,  and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Clements. 

Class  11  (for  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize),  asked  for  four 
Show  Auriculas,  dissimilar. 

Class  14,  twelve  Alpine  varieties. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first 
with  splendidly  flowered  plants  of  Frania,  Firefly,  Ziska,  Duke 
of  York,  J.  F.  Kew,  Thetis,  Bride,  Mrs.  Markham,  Dean  Hole, 
Rosy  Morn,  and  Ivanhoe.  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  formed  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Turnei'  a  very  fair  third. 
In  all  there  were  six  lots. 

Class  15,  .six  Alpine  varieties. — Of  thirteen  entrants  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  was  foremost  with  splendid  trusses 
of  Markham,  Duke  of  AMrk,  Ziska,  Thetis.  Emperor,  and  Firefly. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  was  a  good  second  with  large  trussed  i^lants 
of  Thetis,  Mikado,  Koko  (a  seedling,  very  bright  and  pretty). 
Blue  Bell  (another  seedling),  and  Duke  of  York.  The  third 
award  fell  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston,  with  stout  and  well-flowered 
plants,  including  Lord  Roberts,  Hebe,  I  rania,  Perfection,  and 
Ro.sy  Morn. 

Seven  entered  in  Class  16  for  four  Alpine  Auriculas,  the  first 
prize-winner  being  Mr.  Bentley,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  Mr.  R.  Holding,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn. 

Class  17,  for  single  specimen,  gold  centre. — The  foremost  here 
were  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  with  a  good  sample  of  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Smith;  second,  Mr.  R.  StaAA’ard.  with  Dean  Hole;  third, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  the  same  variety. 

Class  18,  specimen  white  or  cream  centre.. — Mr.  J.  M  .  Euston 
led  with  Hilda,  a  fine  truss;  second,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  with  Lottie; 
and  third,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  H.  Turner.  The  competi¬ 
tion  here  was  keen. 

Class  19,  for  those  who  have  never  Avon  a  prize.  Six  dis¬ 
similar  Alpine  varieties. — Mr.  J.  Clements,  of  Birmingham,  Avas 
a  creditable  first  wnth  IJranie,  John  Ashton,  Airs.  HeiiAvood, 
Firefly,  &c.  This  seemed  to  be  the  sole  entry. 

Class  20,  for  seedling  gold  and  Avhite-centred  Alpines. — The 
premier  set  (Arhite-centred)  came  from  Air.  J .  Douglas,  his  Hector 
AlacDonald  and  Sunshine  being  very  fine ;  and  second,  no  name. 
The  plants  Avere  someAvhat  confused,  and  thus  difficult  to  identify. 
Air.  Douglas  also  led  for  the  gold-centred  set,  and  Alessrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor  second. 

Class  21,  Auricula,  Alpine  premier,  selected  from  the  Aidiole 
exhibition.^ — (See  second  column.) 

Class  22,  tAvelve  Fancy  varieties,  six  at  least  to  be  distinct 
and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one  sort. — Air.  J.  Douglas  had  a 
superb  half  dozen,  including  Unique,  Rolfs  Fancy,  Alexis,  Saxon, 
Belle,  Golden  Eagle,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.  The  second  place  was 
taken  by  Air.  W.  Beale,  and  the  third  prize  was  captured  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Euston. 

Class  23  brought  forward  the  true  Primulas,  and  here  Mr. 
J:  W.  Euston  led  off  for  the  dozen  distinct  species,  and  included 
in  his  set  the  following:  P.  floribunda,  frondosa,  Forbesi,  hybrida, 
rosea  alba,  obconica,  japonica  alba,  Sieboldi  amoena,  oboonica 
purpurea,  and  P.  verticillata.  Mr.  Purnell,  from  Streatham, 
was  second.  .  . 

Class  24,  for  six  distinct  species  or  AA’ell-marked  A'aneties.— 
Air.  Win.  Beale,  Hayes  Place,  Avas  first  Avith  a  number  of  good 
pans,  including  P.  rosea.  _ 

Class  25  asked  for  a  group  of  Primulas  or  Auriculas,  and  here 
Air.  Purnell  AA'as  the  fore-winner  and  Alessrs.  I.  House  and  Son, 
Bristol,  a  very  good  second.  ,  ,  r 

Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  was  leader  for  a 
dozen  Polyanthus,  he  having  very  handsome  and  Avell-flowered 
plants.  Tiio  second  aivard  fell  to  Air.  S.  Alortimer,  of  Farnham, 
Avith  better  flowered  specimens  and  richly  coloured;  and  third, 
Messrs.  1.  House  and  Son,  with  a  good  set. 

For  a  dozen  dissimilar  single  Primroses,  in  Class  27,  Messrs. 
I.  House  and  Son  beat  Air.  R.  Staward.  In  the  succeeding  class, 
for  six  dissimilar  double  Primroses,  Alessrs.  House  and  Son  were 
easily  first  with  a  splendid  .set,  which  included  the  fine  old 


Crimson  A'elvet,  or  Pompadour,  double  Avhite  and  double  lilac. 
The  same  firm  received  a  second  for  three  gold-laced  Polyanthus- 
in  the  A'arieties  Beatrix,  Jim  Smyth,  and  Heni-y  VIII.  Theirs 
Avas  the  only  entry,  and  for  the  specimen  gold-edged  Alessrs. 
House  also  Avere  the  recipients  of  first. 

The  concluding  class  AAas  dcAmted  to  a  basket  of  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses,  and  here  Air.  Wm.  Beale  beat  Messrs.  House. 
But  neither  arrangement  AA'as  so  fine  as  Ave  have  seen  in  years 
gone  ;  there  Avas  too  mucli  mixture  and  too  great  lack  of  harmony. 

The  Premier  Alpine  Auricula  Avas  shoAvn  by  Air.  J.  Douglas, 
this  being  Duke  of  York. 

Alessrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  of  Bracknell,  staged  the  Premier 
ShoAv  A'ariety,  this  being  a  specimen  of  Airs.  HeiiAvood  (green- 
edged). 

Miscellaneous. 

Lord  Braybrook  (gardener.  Air.  J.  Vent)  staged  a  charming 
basket  filled  AA’ith  Primula  hybrida  grandiflora,  in  colour  rich 
rosy-purple.  The  strain  AAas  highly  commended. 

An  AAA’ard  of  Alerit  AA'as  accorded  to  Messrs.  W.  Aliles  and  Co., 
16,  Church  Road,  HoA’e,  for  an  Auricula  ATelloAV  Gem,  a  rich, 
deep  yelloAv  A'ariety,  A'ei';\'  proliferous  and  robust. 

East  Anglian  Daffodil  Show,  April  I61I1. 

The  East  .Vnglian  fanciers  of  the  Daffodil  can  be  honestly  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  their  second  annual  exhibition.  The  Public 
Hall  and  Saloon  Avere  filled  to  OA'erfloAving  Avith  exhibits — so  much 
so  that  space  for  locomotion  AA-as  too  much  circumscribed,  and  the 
room  being  much  croAvded  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
movement  became  vei-^A'  difficult.  In  addition  to  the  competitive 
exhibits,  there  AA  ere  many  contributions  from  the  trade.  A  large 
ground  space  in  front  of  the  oi’chestra  was  occupied  by  a  large 
collection  of  forced  hardy  plants  from  Alessrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  and  the  IpsAvich  people 
looked  Avith  Avonder  upon  Alagnolias  in  lAots,  the  purple-tinted 
M.  Leniie  in  particular  being  a  source  of  great  interest;  Prunus 
in  floAver  in  seAmral  forms ;  Pynis ;  also  Lilacs,  Cytisus  scoparius 
Andreanus,  &c.,  formed  an  admirably  groAvn  and  arranged  con¬ 
tribution,  to  Avhich  the  Gold  Aledal  of  the  Society  Avas  aAvarded. 
Air.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  nurseryman,  gained  the  same  aAvard  for  a 
AA'ell-groAvn  representative  collection  of  early  floAvering  Tulips. 
Daffodils  and  other  cut  floAvers  filled  another  table,  and  there 
AA'as  also  a  capital  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  on  one  side  of 
the.  orchestra.  A  Gold  Aledal  AA'as  also  aAA'arded  to  Alessrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Coventry,  for  some  highly 
finished  floral  decorations,  bouquets,  baskets  of  floAvers,  lyre, 
Avreaths,  <Cc.,  a  table  of  good  things  Avhich  wei’e  eagerly  scanned 
by  the  fair  sex  in  particular.  Silver  Gilt  Aledals  Avere  aAA'arded 
to  Messrs.  AArfllaoe  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  specialities  in  hardy  plants,  one  of  the  best  Ave 
have  cA'er  seen  them  stage;  and  to  Alessrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester,  for  a  collection  of  loA'ely  cut  Roses — a  iieAv  Tea 
variety  named  Lady  Roberts,  representing  a  greatly  improved 
and  gloi'ified  Sunrise,  and  other  novelties.  Silver  Aledals  were 
awarded  to  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech,  for  a  very  fine  and 
varied  collection  of  cut  Daffodils ;  to  Air.  J.  AV.  Cross,  nurserj'- 
man,  Wisbech,  for  the  same ;  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils  Avhich 
included  seA'eral  noA'elties ;  and  Certificates  of  Alerit  were 
aAvarded  to  Peter  Barr  and  Lucifer  and  to  Alessrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson,  nurseiymen,  Dublin,  for  a  collection  of  Irish-grown’ 
Daffodils  and  Tulips.  AAA'ards  of  Alerit  Avere  made  to  Alessrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Victoria  Nurseries,  HolloAvay,  London, 
for  cut  Daffodils ;  to  Air.  A.  AV.  AArade,  Riverside  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  for  hardy  plants:  to  Air.  Leonard  BroAvn,  florist, 
BrentAvood,  for  Daffodils  ;  to  Air.  H.  J.  Southgate,  imrseryman, 
IpSAvich,  for  plants  ;  and  to  Alessrs.  Croydon  and  Son,  Ipswich, 
for  charming  floral  decorations. 

In  the  competitKe  classes  Air.  J.  AA".  Cross,  AVisbech,  took 
the  first  prize  for  tAA’elve  bunches  of  Trumpet  Daffodils,  AA'hich 
included  Glory  of  Leiden,  Aladame  de  Graaf,  A^ictoria,  Empress, 
Emperor,  itc."  and  a  bloom  of  Glory  of  Leiden  Avas  selected  as 
the  best  bloom  in  the  shoAV  in  the  leading  classes.  Air.  Cross  was 
also  first  Avith  the  best  six  bunches  of  true  Trumpet  Daffodils ; 
Air.  T.  G.  Heatley,  Woodbridge,  was  second,  both  having  good 
blooms.  The  best  six  bunches  of  chalice-shaped  varieties  Avere 
shown  by  Air.  John  Andrews,  ACoodbridge.  In  the  classes  for 
six  bunches  of  Daffodils  and  for  six  bunches  of  Honsfieldi  Air. 
T.  G.  Heatley  took  the  first  prizes;  and  Air.  J.  AndreAvs,  who 
groAvs  the  double  Daffodils  finely  at  Woodbridge.  Avas  first  with 
six  bunches.  Air.  T.  G.  Heatley  was  also  placed  first  AA’ith  the' 
best  twelve  Narcissus,  and  Air.  j.  W.  Cross  Avas  second. 

There  Avere  several  classes  for  plants  in  pots.  Air.  L.  BroAvn, 
Brentwood,  took  the  first  pi'ize  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils, 
having  some  highly  developed  blooms.  Air.  W.  F.  Burton, 
Ipswich,  AA'as  first  iii  another  cla.ss  for  a  collection.  There  AA'ere 
classes  also  for  Azaloas,  Ricliardias,  Spii'sea  japonica, ^  Dielytra^, 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  &c.,  all  of  which  gave  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  exhibition.  Air.  A.  A.  Bennett,  IpsAA'icli,  had  the  best 
group  of  hardy  floAA'ering  shrubs  in  pots;  the  A  enerable  Arch 
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deacon  Lawreiice  the  best  group  of  plants  not  less  than  twelve 
in  bloom  ;  Mr.  Southgate  was  first  with  the  best  arrangement 
■of  tall  Palms;  and  some  excellent  Strawberries  in  pots  came 
ifrom  the  gardens  of  Sir  C.  Domville. 

An  interesting  class  was  that  for  a  box  or  basket  of  cut 
blooms  (Daffodils  were  mainly  shown),  not  to  have  less  than 
twenty-four  and  not  more  than  thirty-siix  bunches,  packed  for 
despatch.  Mr.  White,  of  Spalding,  was  first  ;  his  Daffodils  were 
good,  and  his  method  of  packing  excellent.  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland, 
nurseryman,  Cork,  was  second.  The  judges  were  set  the  difficult 
task  of  selecting  the  best  bunch  from  these  market  boxes.  Their 
■choice  fell  upon  Madame  de  Graaff,  from  Mr.  Hartland. 

Floral  decorations  were  a  very  attractive  feature.  The  most 
tastefully  arranged  table  decoration  of  Daffodils  came  from  Miss 
M.  Steward,  Gresham  House,  Newark;  a  charming  piece  of 
work.  Miss  M,.  Snell,  Ipswich,  was  second.  Miss  Snell  took  the 
first  prize  with  a  charming  table  decoration  of  other  flowers  ; 
Miss  Orford,  Ipswich,  was  .second.  There  wei'e  classes  for  the  best 
arranged  market  growers’  stand,  bouquets  of  spring  flowers,  stand 
of  Daffodils,  and  various  other  decorative  subjects.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  good  throughout  the  day. — R.  D. 

liverpool  Spring  Show. 

There  were  many  circumstances  to  militate  against  the  success 
of  the  Spring  Show  held  in  St.  George’s  Ha.ll,  on  Wednesday, 
Aisril  16,  the  foremost  being  the  late  >..ate,  this  having  to  be  so 
worked  as  to  not  interfere  with  other  previous  engagements. 
Consequently  several  exhibitors  were  quite  debarred  from  com- 
iDeting,  and  the  large  Palms  and  Ferns  were  absent.  However, 
the  exhibits  were  of  a  vei’y  high  class,  and  this  applies  particularly 
to  the  wonderful  display  of  Hippeastrams  (Amaryllis)  staged  by 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  of  the  Aigburth  Nursery,  admired 
not  only  for  their  exquisite  formation  but  also  for  the  fact  of 
there  being  several  shades  entirely  neAv.  Anthuriums  in 
A'ariety  were  noted,  the  Certificate' aAvarded  being  well  meidted. 

Another  trade  exhibit  was  from  Messrs!  T.  Davies  and  Co., 
Wavertree,  comprising  splendid  Narcissus,  Hyacinths,  Lilies, 
Tulips,  and  some  choice  Mushrooms,  tAvo  Certificates  being 
unanimously  granted.  Messrs.  RoAA’lands,  West  Derby,  had  a. 
grand  exhibit:  Avhilst  the  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Jno.  CoAA'an  and 
Co.  contained  many  perfect  gems.  Dickson’s,  Limited,  aau.-.. 
Narcissus,  Avere  never  in  greater  form. 

Though  someAvhat  late  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  there  Avere 
several  collections  worthy  of  all  praise,  the  three  bulb  in  a  pot 
class  being  quite  perfect.  Mr.  McColl,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Allerton,  being  the  Avinner  Avith  King  and  Queen 
of  Blues,  La  Grandesse,  Princess  of  Wales,  Fabiola  and  Ida. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  tO' J.  Smith,  Esq.,  NeAv.stead,  WaAmr- 
tree,  AA-as  a  capital  second.  Mr.  T.  Hitchman,  gardener  to 
Arthur  Earle,  Escp,  ChildAvall  Lodge,  Avon  the  premier  position 
for  tAvehm  Hyacinths  Avith  massive  bright  coloured  floAvers,  the 
selection  being  La  Derby,  La  Grandesse,  Czar  Peter,  Vuurbaak, 
C  ity  of  Haarlem,  Adeline  Restour,  La  Belle  Electra,  Mountain 
of  SnoAv,  Roi  des  Beiges,  King  of  the  YelloAA's,  and  C.  Dickens. 
!\[r.  T.  Wilson,  gardener  to  O.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  Avas  placed 
second. 

A  beautiful  half  dozen,  distinct,  come  from  Mr.  J.  Y.  Thomp¬ 
son,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  Sefton  Park.  DAvarf  of  habit,  and 
cari-ying  most  shapely  floAvers,  Avas  an  indication  of  the  Tulips 
generally  ;  Mr.  F.  Keightley,  gardener  tO'  Mrs.  Duncan,  Aigburth, 
scoring  Avith  pots  containing  Prince  of  Austria,  Joost  Van  Yondel 
(Avhite),  Ophir  d’Or,  and  A^ermilion  Brilliant  in  bright  arraA’ : 
Mr.  E.  R.  Finch  being  a  good  second.  The  class  for  six  and  same 
number  of  doubles  is  ahvays  popular,  those  of  the  first  prize, 
staged  by  Mr.  Thompson,  being  models  of  sticcessful  cultivation. 
Air.  W.  Bastard,  gardener  to  T.  McClellan,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  had 
specially  good  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

The  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  and  floAvering  plants 
brought  one  competitor  only,  Air.  AY.  Bastard,  the  judges  aAA*ard- 
ing  a  second  prize.  Air.  E.  R.  Finch  staged  the  best  ten  pots  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants ;  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  and  choice  Daffodils  were  the  most  noticeable. 
Air.  Hitchman  being  a  moderate  second.  Table  decorations  and 
baskets  need  A^ery  great  improvement.  Airs.  AleGregor  gaining 
only  a  third  prize  for  the  former,  scai'let  Tulips  and  Spiraea  Avith 
Smilax  trails  being  used.  Air.  AAdiarton,  gardener  to  Joseph 
Findlay,  Esq.,  had  the  best  basket.  The  Azalea  mollis  from 
Air.  Finch  Avere  excellent,  as  Avere  his  Rhododendrons  and  forced 
hardy  lAlants,  the  latter  containing  Avell  formed  Hydrangeas,  Lilac, 
and  a  fine  Guelder  Rose.  The  Prhnulas  and  Cinerarias  fro'in 
Air.  AV.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Alackenzie  Smith,  Escp,  Bolton 
Hey,  Roby,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Hippeastmms  (Amandlis).  aLvays  good  here,  quite  sur- 
pa-^sed  all  imeAdous  years,  and  Avere  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
trade;  the  Aviimer  being  Air.  Ogston,  gardener  to  A.  A.  Paton, 
Esc).,  Aigburth :  Air.  T.  Johnston,  gardener  to  Airs.  Gilbert  AIoss, 
Aigburth,  coming  a  \'ery  close  second.  Acacia  armata  was  the 
'  best  greenhouse  plant,  a’ul  some  dAA  arf  Avell-groAvn  Calla.s^  each 


came  from  Mr.  Finch.  The  classes  for  three  and  one  Azalea  Avas 
taken  by  Mr.  Hitchman,  Avho  Avon  Avith  single  Fern,  one  hardy 
Rhododendron,  tAvo  Alignonettes,  &c.  Air.  T.  Carling,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Cope,  Dove  Park,  AVoolton,  had  capital  pots  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  three  Palms,  or  Cycads,  and  one  Palm. 

Table  plants  AA  ere  numerously  shoAvn,  Air.  P.  Barber,  gardener 
to  Walter  Holland,  Esq.,  Carnatic  Hall,  having  the  best.  Orchids 
have  been  seen  much  larger  in  plants,  but  the  bloom  was  fully 
up  to  the  average ;  Air.  C.  Duke,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Cross,  Esq., 
Grassendale,  having  for  three  a  hybrid  Lselio-Cattleya, 
Dendrobium  AinsAvorthi,  and  Oncidiuin  Cavendishianum.  A. 
lovely  plant  of  Oncidiuin  Alarshallianum  Avas  the  best  single  from 
Air.  Aloorhouse,  gardener  to  S.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.  CA^clamen 
Avere  shoAAm  by  Air.  LeAvis,  gardener  to  T.  A"on  Heyder,  Esq., 
Alossley  Hill,  and  a  choice  bouquet  from  Mr.  Fairclough, 
gardener  tO'  L.  S.  Dixon,  Esq.,  BlundelLsands.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  W.  F.  Rogers,  Esq.,  lion,  trea-surer,  conducted  the  Lady 
Alayoress,  Mrs.  C.  Petrie,  round  the  Hall  her  ladyship  express¬ 
ing  great  satisfaction.  The  committee,  Avith  the  chairman.  Air. 
Foster,  and  the  secretaiy.  Air.  Sadler,  did  A'aluable 'Avork,  their 
labours  being  rcAAarded  by  a  splendid  attendance  during  the 
day.— R.  P.  R. 


The  Narcissus  Fly  (Merodon  equestris). 


Though  less  known,  fortunately,  in  the  British  Isles,  this  tAvo- 
Avinged  fly  has  for  fifty  years  been  a  sore  and  constant  pest  on  the 
Continent,  and  Holland  especially.  The  grub  consumes  the 
centres  of  the  Daffodil  bulbs.  Dr.  Bos,  avIio  Avrote  a  lengthened 
treatise  on  the  Narcissus  fly  a  number  of  years  ago,  describes  it  as 
having  been  introduced  to  Holland  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  Our  illustration  furnishes  a  very  good  likeness  of  this 
injurious  member,  and  shoAvs  it  to  be  like  a  hive-bee.  It  is  half 

an  inch  long,  hairy  about  the  eyes 
and  thorax,  and  Avith  blunt  abdo¬ 
men.  The  thorax  is  usually  yelloAV- 
ish-b)'OAvn,  or  Avliitish  in  front; 
black  behind.  The  abdomen  is 
pale  at  the  base,  rust-coloured  be¬ 
hind.  The  larA^ae  or  grub,  has 
been  likened  in  shape  to  a  rolling- 
pin  ;  it  is  Avrinkled,  and  greyish 
yelloAv,  having  a  roAV  of  upAvard 
directed  bristles  round  each  ring. 
These  larvae  eat  the  centre  of  the 
bulbs.  Dr.  Bos  recommended  as  a 
preA'ontive  of  loss  from  their  depre¬ 
dations,  that  Narcissi  bulbs  should 
be  kept  under  AAmter  for  eight  days  before  planting,  a  process  Avhich, 
he  says,AAdll  not  injure  the  bulbs,  but  Avill  destroy  the  grubs  in  them. 
The  female  fly  should  be  kept  from  laying  her  eggs  by  the  same 
means  that  are  adopted  against  the  Onion  fly,  viz.,  soot  and 
salt,  applied  in  the  proportion  of  2cAvt.  of  salt  and  40  bushels  of 
clean  soot  tO'  the  acre  as  a  broadcast  dressing.  This  Avill  tend  to 
prevent  the  fly,  and  should  be  done  early  in  the  season.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  4cAvt  per  aci'e  applied  tO'  the  bulbs  during 
shoAvery  Aveather,  has  been  useful  against  the  grub,  and  various 
remedies  by  themsehms,  such  as  soapsuds,  soot  and  lime,  and  com¬ 
mon  salt,  haAm  all  been  tried  at  times  Avith  vai'ying  success.  AVe 
liaA’e  heard  little  of  the  fly  in  this  country,  but  it  is  Avell  to  possess 
some  facts  of  a  pest  so  harmful.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Daffodil 
Committee  (R.H.S.)  on  Alarcli  2.j,  a  discussion  on  the  Narcissus 
fly  AA'as  entered  upon. 


Warning  against  Frost. 

A  A'ery  intei'esting  note  on  the  value  of  frost  warnings  to 
fruit  groAvers  is  given  in  the  annual  renort  of  the  American 
Weather  Bureau  for  last  year,  Avhich,  as  a  daily  paper  says,  has 
just  been  issued.  This  states  that  on  the  morning  of  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1901,  the  Bureau  sent  a  telegram  from  Washington  to 
JacksonAulle,  the  capital  of  Florida,  stating  that  “  temperature 
AA'ill  fall  to-night  to  a  minimum  of  betAveen  20deg  and  25deg  F. 
at  Jacksonville,  and  to  freezing  as  far  south  as  Tampa,”  and 
asking  that  as  Avide  a  Avarning  as  possible  should  be  given.  From 
the  Aveather  bureau  office  at  Jacksonville  500  telegrams  AA’ere  at 
once  sent  to  leading  friAit  groAvers,  Avhile  every  raihvay  in  the 
State  energetically  co-operated  in  Avaming  groAvers  that  there 
Avould  be  a  serious  frost  that  night.  The  frost  came  exactly  as 
forecasted,  and  an  inquii-y  Avhich  the  State  authorities  subse¬ 
quently  made  among  the  groAvers  of  Oranges,  StraAvberries,  and 
other  fruits  shoAved  that  thi‘"  AA'aruiug  had  saved  at  least 
£20,000  Avorth  of  fruits. 
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HB  BEE-KliEPER. 

Seasonable  Hints. 

The  first  calm  warm  day  should  be  taken'  advantage  of  to 
clean  all  floor-boards.  Cleanliness  is  inseparable  from  successful 
apiculture,  and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  hives 
cleanj  otherwise  tlie  health  of  the  inhabitants  will  suffer,  and 
the  liability  to  catch  various  diseases  increases.  Considerable 
rubbish  accumulates  in  a  hive  during  the  winter,  which  not  only 
chokes  the  spiracles,  or  breathing  passages  of  the  bees,  but 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  has  a  distinctly  deleterious  effect 
on  their  health.  The  retention  of  such  matter  at  times  affects 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  hive,  and  is  simply  harbouring 
disease  germs.  Everything  which  may  be  a  continuous  and 
increasing  source  of  vitiation  should  be  removed  or  rendered 
innocuous.  The  great  facility  with  which  disease  germs  are 
conveyed  renders  the  most  careful  rules  insufficient  to  prevent 
their  transport.  In  cleaning  '•  W.  B.  C.”  hives  there  is  hardly 
any  difficulty.  The  floor-board  is  first  lifted  out  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  bees  is 
placed  on  a  board  the  same  size ;  the  floor-board  may  then  be 
scraped  clean,  disinfected  and  replaced,  the  whole  operation  being 
completed  in  about  five  minutes.  Care,  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  brood-chamber  perfectly  level,  or  the  combs  may  move  and 
crush  the  bees  between  them. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  air  the  board  must  be  per¬ 
forated,  or  made  in  two  pieces,  and  the  joint  left  open  about  ^in. 
In  addition  to  preserving  the  health  of  a  colony  this  little  atten¬ 
tion  assists  them  very  much,  as  they  will  labour  diligently  every 
warm  day  until  they  have,  removed  all  the  debris.  Moreover, 
and  this  is  the  main  point,  it  obviates  unnecessary  wear  and  tear, 
and  the  increased  vigour  attaiued  is  almost  wholly  unknown 
where  bees  are  not  sanitarily  hou.sed.  If  the  naphthaline  balls 
require  renewing,  two  may  be  halved  and  placed  in  the  corners 
furthest  away  from  the  entrance.  Where  frames  have  been 
spaced  wider  for  wintering  they  should  bei  reduced  to  l^in  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  ordinary  brood  raising  distance,  and  any 
pollen-clogged  or  superfluous:  drone  comb  removed.  It  takes  as 
much  to  raise,  two  drones  as  three  workers ;  if,  therefore  a  large 
number  of  the  former  are  brought  intO'  existence  it  reduces  the 
honey  harvest.  When  more  room  is  required  in  the  brood-nest, 
bars  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  foundation  must  be  inserted  on  the 
outside  of  the  combs  that  the  bees  cover.  This  is  the  safest  way 
to  extend  the  brood-nest  at  present.  The  bars  can  be  placed  in 
the  centre  when  the  bees  begin  working  them  out.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  water  are  used  in  the  elaboration  of  chyle,  the  foo'd  of  the 
larvae,  and  if  it  is  not  available  from  natural  sources  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  apiary,  it  is  important  that  an  ample  supply  be  given  them 
by  filling  a  tub  or  other  vessel.  To  iDrovide  foothold  for  the  bees 
and  prevent  them  drowning  a  few  corks  should  be  thrown 
on  the  water. 

While  feeding  is  in  progress,  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food 
outside,  robbing  is  likely  to  occur.  Exposure  of  sweets  at  such  a 
period  will  start,  any  bees  robbing,  which  in  spring  iscarried  on  in  a 
totally  different  manner  to  that  in  the  autumn.  The  absence  of 
any  proper  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  hives  makes  it. a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  for  the  marauders  to  enter  and  cany  away 
the  spoil.  This  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  detect.  The  best 
plan  is  to  visit  the  apiary  on  a  fine  day  towards  sunset,  and  if 
bees  are  observed  actively  entering  and  leaving  some  of  the'  hives 
while  the  others  are  quiet,  these  should  be  carefully  watched. 
The  robbers  will  be  coming  out  of  the  hive  attacked  and  flying 
away  with  the  well  known  loaded  swing  and  hum,  and  making 
straight  for  home.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
immediately  strange  bees  are  perceived  hovering  round,  the 
entrances  should  be  contracted  to  iin,  and  on  no  account  should 
syrup  or  other  sweets  be  exposed.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
syrup  is  spilled  it  must  be  cleared  away  without  delay  or  covered 
up. — E.  !E.,  Sandbach. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CHERRY  HOUSE. — When  the  stoning  is  completed  the 
fruit  will  commence  colouring,  then  syringing  must  cease,  and 
not  be  had  recourse  to  again  until  the  trees  are  cleared  of  their 
crops.  A  good  moisture,  however,  should  be  maintained  in  the 
house  by  keeping  the  surface  of  the  border  moist,  damping  it 
when  it  becomes  dry^  or  if  the  trees  are  in  pots,  damping  the 
floor  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  temperature  must  not 
exceed  65deg  from  fire  heat,  and  55deg  to  GOdeg  at  night,  with  a 
little  ventilation,  increasing  it  at  65deg,  liberally  at  70deg, 
subject  to  a  little  on  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house.  The 
borders  must  be  seen  to  for  watering  as  required,  and  clear  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  to  trees  in  pots.  Stop  growths  at  the 
sixth  leaf,  and  after  once  pinching  the  subsequent  growths  may 
be  stopped  to  a  leaf  or  two,  laterals  being  pinched  to  one  joint  as 
made. 

MELONS  :  EARLY  PLANTS. — Directly  the  fruit  commences 
to  ripen  lessen  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so  as  to 
distress  the  plants,  for  if  the  foliage  has  been  kept  clean  and  the 
roots  in  good  condition  a  second  crop  may  be  had  from  the  plants. 
Atmospheric  moisture  should  be  withheld,  and  a  circulation  of 
dry  warm  air  ensured,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  70dag  to 
75deg,  and  85deg  to  90deg  with  sun  heat.  Cracked  fruits  are 
produced  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  with  too  much  moisture 
and  nitrogenous  matter  at  the  roots,  which  induces  an  excess  of 
sap,  and  consequent  effort  at  growth.  If  any  fruits  show  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  crack,  cut  the  shoots  about  half-way  through  with  a 
knife  a  few  inches  below  the  fruit,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they 
are  very  ripe,  keeping  them  on  shelves  in  a  warm  house  until 
they  are  in  proper  condition,  or  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fruit 
room  for  tvm  or  three  days  to  become  equally  ripened  all  over. 

SUCCESSIONAL  PLANTS.—Fertilise  the  flowers  when  fully 
expanded,  the  atmosphere  being  kept  drier  and  warmer,  and 
ventilation  attended  to  early,  with  a  little  constantly  if  there  is 
danger  of  moisture  condensing  on  the  blossoms.  Stop  the  shoots 
at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  To  insure 
a  full  crop  have  a  number  of  fruits  on  individual  plants  in  the 
same  stage  of  growth.  Earth  up  the  plants  with  some  rather 
strong  and  rich  loam  after  the  fruits  begin  to  swell,  ramming  it 
down  firmly,  placing  a  little  fresh  lime  around  the  collar  to  pre¬ 
vent  canker,  and  if  it  appears  rub  quicklime  well  into  the  affected 
parts.  Plants  swelling  their  fruits  should  be  syringed  freely  in 
hot  weather  at  about  3  p.m.  or  earlier  if  necessity  arise  for  closing, 
damping  the  floor  in  the  morning  and  evening,  using  liquid 
manure — that  from  stable  or  cow-house,  diluted  with  five  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  or  Ichaboe  guano,  loz  to  a.  gallon  of  water,  and 
not  using  more  than  a  gallon  of  the  prepared  liquid  to  ten  square 
yards.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging.  A^'entilate  freely  in 
favourable  weather,  commencing  from  75deg  to  80deg,  increasing 
or  decreasing  it  during  the  day  as  may  be  necessary,  maintaining 
a  day  temperature  of  70deg  to  75deg,  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg 
with  sun  heat,  closing  between  80deg  and  85deg,  and  if  an 
advance  be  made  to  90deg  or  95deg,  or  even  lOOdeg  after  closing 
it  wdll  materially  assist  the  fruit  in  swelling  and  lessen  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  fire  heat  at  night ;  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  keeping  a  night  temperature  of  Godeg, 
falling  to  GOdeg  in  the  morning.  If  red  spider  appears,  brush  the 
hoVwater  pipes  with  a  thin  wash  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  skim 
milk,  and  for  aphides  and  thrips  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or 
three  consecutive  evenings. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. — Train  the  growths  out  regularly 
avoiding  crowding,  and  when  the  blossoms  appear  fertilise  them 
about  midday  on  fine  days.  Maintain  a  good  bottom  heat  by 
linings,  and  admit  a  little  air  if  there  is  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  rank  steam.  Employ  thick  night  coverings,  as  the  nights 
are  yet  cold,  but  do  not  allow  the  covering  to  hang  over  linings 
of  fresh  manure,  and  so  injure  the  plants  by  introducing  rank 
steam  into  the  interior.  Sow  seeds  for  raising  plants  t-o  put  out 
in  pits  and  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  and 
pot  the  seedlings  as  they  require  it. — Sr.  Aehans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

SOWING  VEGETABLE  MARROAVS. — Seeds  may  be  sown' 
singly  in  3in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loamy  soil.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm  frame  until  the  seeds  gerininate, 
after  which  cool,  light  treatment  in  a  cool  structure  nill  suit 
until  the  seedlings  are  sufficiently  strong  and  hardy  to  plant  out. 
Varieties  of  merit  include  the  Long  AVhite,  cream,  and  green;. 
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'the  Custard  Marrow,  ornamental  and  useful ;  and  Pen-y-byd,  a 
very  productive  variety  of  good  flavour.  Moore’s  Cream  is 
another  good  and  free-setting  Marrow,  with  oval,  cream-coloured 
fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The  Bush  Marrow  may  be  grown  in  a 
limited  space. 

PEAS.— Good  varieties  of  Peas  to  sow  now  are  Dr.  McLean, 
Best  of  All,  Yorkshire  Hero,  Veitch’s  Perfection.  It  always  pays 
to  select  good  ground  for  Peas,  and  at  tliis  period  of  the  year  the 
drills  should  be  drawn  in  shallow  trenches,  as  by  doing  this  it  is 
possible  to  afford  the  rows  abundance  of  moisture  at  a  time  when 
extra  quantities  are  necessary  for  the  proper  sustenance  of  the 
plants  and  bringing  the  pods  to  ijerfection.  Keep  the  ground 
clean  and  open  by  hoeing  between  the  earliest  rows,  and  fix 
sticks  to  others  as  they  advance.  New,  branching,  and  twiggy 
Pea  sticks,  such  as  those  obtained  from  Beech  and  similar  trees, 
are  better  than  old  and  decaying  sticks  of  the  previous  year. 

CELERY. — It  is  important  to  prick  out  a  good  stock  of  seed¬ 
lings,  both  of  the  first  and  successional  sowings,  made  in  pans 
or  boxes  under  glass.  The  first  batch  ought  now,  however,  to  be 
established,  and  the  lights  may  be  drawn  from  the  frames  cn 
every  convenient  opportunity,  finally  fully  exposing  to  prevent  an 
undue  amount  of  growth.  Small  plants  to  be  pricked  out  now 
from  the  seed  pans  or  boxes  should  be  lifted  with  as  much  root 
as  practicable,  pricking  them  out  4in  apart  on  a  rich  bed  of  soil 
in  a  cold  frame.  A  further  sowing  also  may  be  made  now  in  a 
pan  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  the  plants  being  eventually  pricked 
out  on  a  bed  outdoors.  These  will  furnish  the  latest  crop. 

PLANTING  POTATOES. — Complete  the  planting  of  early 
sprouted  Potatoes  as  well  as  the  midseason  and, late  crops.  All 
Potatoes  should  be  planted  on  well  pulverised  ground,  so  that  the 
drills  may  be  easily  drawn  and  the  sets  readily  covered  up. 
Except  for  extra  strong  and  robust  growing  varieties  the  rows 
need  not  be  planted  wider  than  2ft  6in.  Early,  short  haulmed 
Potatoes  have  ample  room  at  a  distance  of  2ft,  the  sets  being  12iu 
asunder  in  the  rows.  The  depth  of  drills  should  be  4in  to  Gin. 

SPRING  CABBAGE. — The  ground  between  Cabbages, whether 
they  are  well  established  and  growing  freely  or  have  only  recentlj' 
been  planted,  should  be  stirred  over  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  loosen 
the  surface,  kill  seedling  weeds,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  At  the  same  time  the  opportunity  may  be  seized  ef 
scattering  along  the  rows  a  little  stimulant  of  some  kind,  which 
wall  encourage  the  growth.  Vacant  places  in  the  rows  may  be 
filled  with  plants  from  the  seed  bed. 

SPINACH. — The  fir.st  sowing  of  Round  Spinach  is  now  grow¬ 
ing  freely,  and  a  little  thinning  can  be  given.  Down  each  side  of 
the  row  loosen  the  soil  well  and  afford  a  dressing  of  .soot.  A 
further  sowing  of  this  vegetable  will  be  found  useful.  A  wide, 
shallow  drill,  2in  deep,  is  suitable.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  in  it 
and  cover  with  fine  soil.  Finer  leaves  result  from  thinning  out 
the  seedlings,  especially  if  growing  in  rich  soil. 

PARSLEY. — Being  so  much  esteemed  and  in  constant  de¬ 
mand,  a  good  bed  of  it  should  be  made.  If  not  previously  sown, 
estabhsli  a  bed  now  by  this  means,  .sowing  either  in  drills  cr 
broadcast.  To  secure  fine  plants  ample  space  is  required,  hence 
thinning  severely  must  be  adopted ;  but  it  may  be  done  gradually 
as  tile  plants  begin  to  touch  each  other.  The  autumn  sown  plants 
are  now  commencing  to  grow,  and  as  they  are  usually  too  thick,  a 
large  proportion  may  be  removed  with  advantage  to  those  left. 
Weeds  also  may  be  moved.  A  liberal  dressing  of  soot  will 
accelerate  the  growth  of  Parsley. — E.4ST  Kent. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  weather  has  been  fine  during  the  past  week,  AvitlTbri^t  sun 
:  shine,  high  winds,  and  little  rain. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  ‘‘  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  wiute  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

DESIGNS  (Fall.). — We  advise  you  ivrite  to  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley  ;  and  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton, 
Avho  each  publish  pamphlets,  we  believe,  costing  a  few  pence,  on 
the  subject  you  seek  for  instruction.  Let  us  know  your  success. 

VALLISNERIA  SPIRALIS  (J.  B.  W.).— This  beautiful  and 
curious  little  plant,  so  often  u.sed  in  aquaria  indoors  in  this 
country”,  is  shoivn  in  our  very'  small  figure  given  herewith.  We 
also  extract  the  following  particulars  of  the  genus  from  Lindley’s 
“Treasury  of  Botany.”  which  you  may  not  have,  thus: — “This 
genus,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extremely  curious  manner 

in  which  the  process  of  fertilisation 
is  effected,  belongs  to  the  order 
Hydrocharidacese,  and  consists  of 
two  species,  one  of  ivhich  is  confined 
to  Australia,  while  the  other  is 
widely  dispersed  over  the  tropical 
and  warm  regions  of  the  earth — - 
both  of  them,  however,  inhabiting 
only  fresh-water  rivers  or  lakes. 
V.  spiralis,  the  best-known  species, 
and  one  commonly  grown  in  aquaria 
in  this  country,  is  found'^ivild  in 
many  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  It 
is  a  perennial  herb,  and  has  a  very 
short  stem,  bearing  a  tuft  of  thin 
narrow  green  grass-like  leaves, 
hardly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
but  often  a  yard  or  more  lonr”  with 
their  apices  finely  sawtoothed :  the 
stem  also  sending  off  suckers  from 
its  sides,  ivliich  ultimately  take  root  and  iiroduce  new  plants.  The 
tivo  sexes  are  borne  on  separate  plants.  The  male  flowers  are 
extremely  minute,  v  liite,  and  of  a  globular  form,  ivithout  special 
stalks,  but  seated  upon  and  entirely  covering  a  short  general 
stalk  of  a  conical  form  ;  the  ivhole  being  enclosed  ivliile  young  in 
a  very  short-stalked  spat  he,  ivhich  splits  into  two  or  three  valves 
at  maturity,  ivlieii  also  the  little  flowers  become  severally 
detached  from  the  general  stalk,  and  rise  by  their  natural 
buoy'ancy  to  the  surface  of  the  ivater,  where  their  three-parted 
calyx  expands  and  permits  of  the  escape  of  the  pollen  from  the 
anthers.  The  stamens  vary  from  one  to  three  in  number,  and 
alternate  Avith  seA'cral  rudimentar-y  ones.  The  female  floAvers 
are  altogether  different  from  the  males.  They  have  a  cylindrical 
ovaiy,  bearing  three  small  spreading  calyx  lobes  at  the  top,  and 
contain  three  rudimentary  stamens,  and  three  large  oval  often 
split  stigmas.  Each  floAver  is  enclo.sed  in  a  tubular  spathe,  borne 
singly  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  slender  spirally-tAvisted  stalk, 
AA'hich  uncoils  more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  the  Avater,  so 
as  to  alloAv  the  floAAer  to  float  upon  the  surface,  AA’here  it 
expands  and  is  fertilised  by  its  stigmas  coming  in  contact  Avith  the 
pollen  of  one  or  more  of  the  very  numerous  detached  male  flowers 
floating  about.  After  this  latter  proce.ss  has  taken  place,  the 
spiral  stalk  coils  up  again,  and  by  that  means  conveys  the 
floAver  to  the  bottom  of  the  Avater,  Avhere  it  produces  a  cylindrical 
berry  vaiwing  from  half  an  inch  to  tAvo  inches  in  length,  ana 
containing  numerous  cylintlrical  seeds  marked  Avith  longitudinal 
ridges.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  form  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
object  under  the  microscope,  the  extreme  tenuity  and 
transparency  of  their  cellular  tissue  alloAAung  the  observer  to 
AA'atch  the  movement  of  the  fluid  cofiteuts  of  the  cells.” 

FUMIGATING  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS  (H.E.  M.). 
— We  had  intended  to  return  to  the  subject  of  fumigating  Avith 
this  gas,  but  pressure  of  other  Avork  has  hindered  us.  No  heat 
required;  the  cyanide,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  Avater  start  a 
chemical  action  AA’hich  gives  off  the  deadly  gas.  The  acid  s 
measured  into  a  glass  beaker,  marked  ounces  on  the  .side,  and  the 
cyanide  (in  a  bag)  is  dropiied  into  the  acid  and  the  Avater.  Mr. 
Johnston  does  not  state  in  his  book  the  ounces  of  either  Avater  or 
.sulphuric  acid  required,  but  the  safest  effectual  quantity  of  the 
cyanide  Avas  0.25  gramme  per  cubic  foot  of  air  space  to  be 
fumigated.  But  Ave  may  be  able  to  giA'e  you  fuller  information 
in  our  next  issue.  ,  . 
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NAME  OF  INSECT  (H.  R.,  Kent). — The  specimen  sent  is  a 
somewhat  battered  specimen  of  the  muslin  moth,  Avelm  mendica, 
of  the  female  sex,  the  male  insect  being  of  a  uniform  smoky 
grey.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  species,  appearing  usually  ip  June. 
If  taken  noAV  it  would  be  considered  an  early  emergence  after 
the  winter’s  pupation.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  various  low 
plants,  chiefly  wayside  weeds,  during  the  autupin  months. 

CRUMPLED  APPEARANCE  OF  VINE  LEAVES  (J.  T.  C.). 
— The  leaves  are  in  the  condition  knoAvn  as  warted,  and  the 
crumpled  appearance  is  due  to  small  green  excrescences  that  form 
on  the  back  or  under  side  of  the  leav'es,  and  are  a  sort  of 
extravasation  of  sap  through  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  by  the  breath¬ 
ing  pores  or  stoinata,  causing  swelling  tliere,  and  consequent 
puckering  and  depressions  on  the  upper  surface.  The  Avarts  or 
crumplings  are,  no  doubt,  injurious  to  the  leaves,  as  affecting 
respiration  and  their -elaborating  functions,,  and  are  the  outcome 
of  the  respiration  being  .suspended  rather  than  any  ill-health  on 
the  part  of  the  Vine  or  Vines.  The  affection  is  usually  caused  by 
a  too  close  Avarm  atmosphere  .saturated  A\  ith  moisture,  and  can 
only  be  aA'oided  by  a  more  ventilated  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
without  giving  rise  to  chills, 

AMOUNT  PER  CUBIC  FEET  FOR  LEVELLING  (Horticus), 
— “  Can  you  tell  me  through  tlie  correspondence  column  of  the 
Journal  Avhat  is  a  reasonable  amount  per  cubic  yard  to  alloAv  for 
levelling  a  laAvn  Avhere  nothing  UAore  serious  than  a  heaA\y  subsoil 
is  likely  to  be  encoAintered  ?  Also  the  price  per  square  yard  for 
laying  turf?  ” 

[A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  di.stance  the  soil  has  to  be 
removed.  The  excavating  runs  about  6d,  per  cubic  yard,  and  the 
fllling  into  barroAv  and  Avheeling  3d,  for  the  first  20yds,  _2d,  being 
alloAved  for  every  additional  run  of  20yds  beyond.  As  a  rule 
about  Is,  per  cubic  yard  is  generally  alloAved  for  barroAV  Avork, 
and  for  that  of  cartAvork  2.s,,  including  excaA'ating,  per  cubic 
yai'd,  Avithin  half  a  mile  of  the  Avork,  and  not  exceeding  one  mile 
3.S,,  this  ahso  including  excaAmting  not  exceeding  one  throAV,  or 
Oft  in  depth.  For  general  levelling  ground,  the  depth  not  to 
exceed  1ft,  3d,  per  supenficial  feet.  In  levelling  a  laAvn  it  is 
nece.ssary  to  not  only  reduce  the  hills  and  fill  up  the  holloAvs,  but 
to  keep  the  good  soil  on  top,  excaA’ating  deeper  Avhere  the  hills 
obtain  so  as  to  alloAV  for  good  soil,  and  on  the  hills  taking 
out  the  good  soil  so  as  tO'  admit  of  indiffereirt,  keeping  an  even 
depth  of  good  soil  all  over  the  ground.  For  such  Avork,  including 
laying  turf,  the  price  is  usAially  about  6d,  per  square  yard.  The 
cutting  and  laying  of  turf  is  generally  Is,  per  100,  each  turf 
being  a  foot  AA’ide  and  3ft  long  polled  up,  but  it  does  not  include 
levelling,  carting,  &c.  Labour  is  so  different  in  the  several 
localitre.s  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  anything  more  than 
approximate,] 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  ichose  queries  are  tin- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (W.  Everard). — TTie  Avhite  ( )rcliid  is  Dendrobium 
infundibulum;  the  other  is  Ltelia  .longheana.  (F.  S.). — The  pretty 
red-berried  plant  is  Fuchsia  procumbeus,  A’ery  decorative  indeed. 
(H.  R..  Kent). — 1,  Trachystemon  orientale  ;  2,  Pulmonai-ia  officinalis; 
3.  Corydalis  caA’a  albiflora.  (Hon.  C.  B.). —  From  the  appearance  of  the 
shoots  and  the  undeA’eloped  leaves.  Ave  believe  your  shrub  to  be  Rhus 
T’oxicodendron.  the  Poison  ivy.  (B.  F.  T.). — 1.  Dendrobium  nobile 
album  ;  2,  D.  chrysotoxicum  ;  3,  D.  densiflorum  ;  4,  Laelia  Schilleriana  ; 
5,  Oucidium  Papilio.  (C.  Jones). — 1.  Davallia  pyetocarpa  ;  2,  Nephro- 
lepis  eordifolia ;  3,  Neplirolepis  exaltata  ;  4,  Pteris  sulcata,  or  quadx'i- 
aurita,  as  it  is  more  cori-ectly  named ;  5,  Begonia  manicata  (leaf)  ;  6, 
Begonia  corallina,  Avith  crimson  floAvers.  (E.  A.  B.).  —  The  true 
Begonia  glaucophylla. 


Observers’  Notes. 

The  Sycamore,  or  False  Plane,  Avas  seen  at  ChisAvick  Avith  fully 
deA’eloped  floAvers  on  Sunday  last,  the  19th  inst. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  reports  reach  us  that  the  fruit 
trees,  especially  Plums,  are  Avreathed  AA'ith  their  AA’hite  flowers. 

Young  fledged  I'ooks  may  noAV  be  observed,  as  Avell  as  little 
redbreasts.  The  cuckoo’s  call  is  becoming  more  common.  The 
Avhitethroat  has  also  been  heard. — J.,  Winchester. 

The  male  catkins  of  the  Black  Poplar  (Populus  nigra)  fell  in 
great  quantities  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  Chester  on  the 
17th,  and  this,  too,  before  the  anthers  AA'ere  ripe.  Does  frost 
cau.se  these  doAA'nfalls  amongst  the  catkins  of  the  Poplars  ? — T. 

I  quite  believe  that  many  persons  on  seeing  the  above  heading 
and  the  notes  beneath  it  have  asked  the  question.  What  is  the 
value  of  these  observations?  Tavo  or  three  ansAAmrs  can  be  given, 
and  the  first  I  Avould  suggest,  as  being  more  pertinent  to  those 
who  are  living  to-day,  is  that  they  tend  to  direct  the  faculty  of 
obserA^ation  of  natural  phenomena.  They  teach  the  beginner 
to  look  out  for  neAV  signs  of  progre.ss  in  the  ever-changing  circle 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  things  in  life.  The  good  of  such 
teaching  must  surely  be  obvious.  And,  secondly,  these  observa¬ 
tions  Avill  stand  as  a  record  Avith  which  our  great-grandchildren 
can  compare  the  phenological  date  of  their  times.  The  hardy 
spring  floAvers  have  been  called  “the  semsitiA’e  little  thermo¬ 
meters  of  the  floral  Avorld,”  and  although  some  have  said  Avith 


confidence  that  our  spring  seasons  are  colder  than  in  generations- 
past,  yet  the  outdoor  floAvers  seem  to  flourish,  an  argument  to- 
prove  that  but  little  real  change  has  taken  place.  Were  the 
spring  seasons  to  become  colder  or  milder  no  doubt  the  earlier 
coming,  or  delaying  their  coming,  of  migratory  birds,  too, 
Avould  tend  to  become  fixed  to  earlier  or  later  date,  as  the  case 
might  be. — D. 

- - 
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Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  6  0to8  0 
,,  Tasmanian  ...  11  0  15  0 

Bananas...  .  8  0  12  0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs.  5  6  0  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Grapes,  II  a  m  burgh, 

neAV,  lb .  6  0to8  0 

Oranges,  case  .  10  0  25  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each .  3  6  5  0 


Average  Wholesale 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3  0 

■  ,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Asparagus,  English,  100 

5  0 

6  0 

,,  Spanish,  bun. 

1  0 

1  3 

,,  Toulouse,  ,, 

2  3 

3  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  lb. 

1  0 

1  3 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

6  0 

8  0 

Carrots,  new,  bun. 

1  0 

1  3 

CaulifloAvers,  doz. 

2  0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  6 

3  6 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  lA 

0  2 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  0 

1  3 

Average  Wholesale 


Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz.  ...  3  0  to  4  O’ 

Mint,  doz.  bun .  8  0  9  0 

IMushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8  0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0- 

Parsle5y  doz.  imehs.  ...  3  0  4  0 


Potatoes,  English,  CAVt. 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  ,,  neAV,  lb. 

0  4^ 

5# 

.,  Algerian,  CAvt. 

13  0 

16  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  9 

1  0 

Seakale  . 

1  0 

1  3 

Spinach,  bush . 

3  0 

4  0 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

bunches  . 

8  0 

9  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

consignment  . 

4  0 

4  6 

Turnips,  bnch . 

1  3 

1  6 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

—Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Acacis  I)  r  u  m  m  0  n  d  i. 

Ferns,  A’ar.,  doz .  4 

0tol8 

0 

doz . 

18 

0  to  0 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 10 

0 

16 

0 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1 

0 

5 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Genistas,  doz .  6 

0 

8 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz.  6 

0 

8 

0 

Boronia  heterophylla, 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  4 

0 

5 

0 

doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg  10 

0 

18 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

,,  pink . 10 

0 

12 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3 

0 

0 

0 

Cinerarias,  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8 

0 

10 

0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

ilignonette  .  8 

0 

9 

0 

doz . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15 

0 

30 

6 

,,  viridis,  doz; . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

,.  specimens  ...  21 

0 

63 

0 

Erica  candidissima  ... 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

,,  CaA’endishii 

21 

0 

48 

0 

doz . 24 

0 

30 

0 

,,  Persoluta  . 

18 

0 

21 

0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...  10 

0 

15 

0 

,,  A’entricosa  nana 

18 

0 

21 

0 

Primulas  .  3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  ,,  coccinea 

18 

0 

21 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4 

0 

6 

0 

.,  Wilmoreana 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Spiraea  japonica,  48’s, 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

doz .  6 

0 

8 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices  — Cut  Flowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Azalea  mollis,  bunch 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

Camellias,  Avhite . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

CornfloAA’er,  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 
Daffodils,  single,  doz. ... 
,,  double  ,,  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Freesias,  doz.  bunches 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnclis . 

Gladiolus,  Avliite,  doz. 

bunches  . 

Gypsophila.  doz.  bun. 
Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 
Ivy  leaA’es,  doz.  bun. ... 
Lilac,  French,  Avhito, 

bunch  . 

Lilium  Ilarrisi  . 

,,  lancifolium  alb. 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

,,  longiflorum  ... 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

2 

OtoO 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bnchs  . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Maidenhair  Pern,  doz. 
bnchs . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  Avhite, 

1 

6 

2 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

1 

3 

1 

9 

,,  yelloAv,  doz.  bnchs. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

1 

0 

1 

6 

bunch  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Narcissus,  Poeticus,  doz 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Odontoglossums . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Primula,  double  Avhite, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

1 

0 

1 

6 

doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yclloAv,doz.(Perles) 

4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Mardchal  Niels  ... 
,,  Generals . 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  pips 

12 

0 

15 

0 

Stock,  double,  Avhite, 

1 

6 

0 

0 

doz.  bun . 

Tulips,  Avhite,  single, 

3 

6 

0 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

,,  scarlet,  single. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

doz.  bun.  ... 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

WallfloAvers,  doz.  bun. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
6  0tol2  0 


6  0 

0 

0 

4  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

0 

0 

0  6 

0 

0 

1  0 

0 

0 

4  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

1  0 

2 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

1  0 

2 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

2  0 

4 

0 

3  0 

4 

0 

3  0 

0 

0 

2  0 

2 

6 

12  0 

15 

0 

4  0 

0  0 

0  9 

1 

0 

2  0 

3 

0 
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American  Trusts  and  Home  Protection. 


''  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,”  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  farmers  may  reap  a  much-needed  benefit 
from  the  machinations  of  the  American  Beef  Trust.  Whether 
the  benefit  will  be  of  any  lengthened  duration  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  doubtful ;  but  that  farmers  who  are  well  stocked 
with  cattle  in  forward  condition  will  have  a  profitable 
grazing  season  is  fully  assured.  The  American  Beef  Trust 
has  been  organised  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  its  objects  are, 
firstly,  to  curtail  for  a  time  the  supplies  of  beef  both  here 
and  in  the  States ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  result  of  that  action 
to  force  up  prices,  and  take  a  big  profit  out  of  the  consumer. 
Already,  and  before  the  action  of  the  Trust  can  possibly 
fiave  any  effect,  the  Butchers’  Associations  in  many  of  the 
leading  centres  of  population  have  decided  to  raise  their 
xetail  prices  all  round. 

In  one  northern  city  the  rise  will  be  from  Id.  to  Ijd.  per 
lb.,  and  will  embrace  all  classes  of  meat.  Whether  the 
advance  will  be  Id.  or  l^d.  wull  depend  on  the  cut,  the 
butcher,  and  the  customer.  Last  w'eek  some  of  the  large 
markets  were  so  glutted  with  fat  stock  that  large  numbers 
remained  unsold  ;  whilst  sheep  that  were  sold  made  most 
wretched  prices.  One  farmer  we  know  made  39s.  6d.  each 
of  some  sheep  for  which  he  had  44s.  bid  at  home.  He  lost 
4s.  6d.  per  head  besides  marketing  expenses.  At  the  present 
moment  farmers  are  hardly  beset  to  hold  what  sheep  they 
have,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  long  held  off  the  markets. 
Yet  the  butchers  are  raising  t]ie  price  of  mutton  by  Id.  and 
l^d.  per  lb.  Prices  in  the  wholesale  markets  go  for  nothing 
if  the  Butchers’  Association  so  wills  it.  Truly  we  are  ruled 
by  Kings  and  Trusts. 

That  beef  is  scarce  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
likely  to  be  so  for  some  time,  w^e  fully  believe.  A  shortage 
of  hay  and  straw,  combined  wfith  a  poor  root  crop,  in  bringing 
about  such  a  result  on  this  side  ;  w^hilst  in  the  States  the 
scarcity  is  caused  bv  the  high  price  of  Maize,  Avhich  for  the 
past  Hvelve  months  has  been  freely  exported  by  American 
farmers  instead  of  being  used  to  feed  cattle  and  pigs. 

There  seems  to  be  no  scarcity  of  cattle  in  America  as 
regards  numbers  ;  but  only  of  those  Avhich  are  now,  or 
shortly  will  be,  fit  for  the  butcher.  If  the  pasturage  in  the 
States  has  a  favourable  grooving  season  there  is  no  apioarent 
reason  why  States  beef  should  not  be  plentiful  enough  next 
autumn,  and  the  same  thing  also  may  apply  here  ;  but  for 
the  next  few  months  there  must  be  a  comparative  scarcity 
of  beef,_  and  it  only  remains  for  us  farmers  to  show  as  much 
unanimity  and  determination  as  these  Trusts  and  Rings,  and 
Ave  shall  get  our  share  of  the  plunder,  and  not  alloAv  the 
middleman  to  absorb  it  all  as  he  so  often  does. 

As  to  the  ability  of  the  butchers  to  make  mutton  conform 
to  beef  in  A'alue  Ave  are  someAAdiat  sceptical.  Still  there  is 
alAA’ays  a  greater  demand  for  mutton  during  the  AA^arm  Aveather 
of  summer,  and  the  piirchaser  Avould  certainly  be  attracted 
by  an  advantage  in  pi’ice.  Dear  beef  might  readily,  there¬ 
fore,  bring  about  comparatively  dear  mutton  ;  AA^hilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Ave  have  a  drv  time  the  poor  pasUires  of  this 
season  cannot  possiblv  carry  through  a  full  head  of  sheep, 
and  larve  numbers  will  be  unnaturally  forced  on  the  market, 
prices  will  be  Ioav,  and  cheap  mutton  affecting  the  demand 
for  beef  Avould  also  affect  its  A’alue.  If  farmers  AA’ould  only 
sell  their  cattle  and  sheep  at  home  to  the  best  customer, 
instead  of  putting  them  into  those  lotteries  named  fat  stock 
auctions,  they  AA'ould  not  be  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  butchers’ 
rings  and  overstocked  markets,  a  combination  AA’hich  often 
deprives  the  hard-working  farmer  of  the  margin  of  profit 
Avhich  his  patient  industry  has  earned. 

The  Government  have  taken  the  long-talked-of  plunge, 
and  propose  to  put  a  duty  on  imported  Wheat  and  Flour. 
That  a  dutv  representing  respectively  13^d.  and  2s.  per 
quarter  of  Wheat  Avill  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
A'alue  of  the  4lb  loaf  is  A^ery  unlikely.  ProA'ision  dealers  aauII, 
no  doiibt,  be  ready  enough  to  impose  ^d.  per  loaf  additional  ; 
but,  like  the  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  sugar,  it  Avill 


soon  come  off  again.  If  this  duty  does  not  materially  affect 
the  price  of  bread,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  at  any  rate,  as 
regards  flour,  the  tax  may  in  the  future  be  much  increased. 
There  are  sound  economic  reasons  for  such  a  course.  _  A 
differential  tax  on  flour  AA'hich  Avould  be  at  all  prohibitive 
would  put  renewed  life  into  the  home  milling  industry,  which 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  decay ;  whilst  the  import  of  Wheat  in 
place  of  flour  Avould  provide  a  Avelcome  addition  to  the  supply 
of  bran  and  other  offals,  AA'hich  are  so  useful  to  farmers, 
horse-keepers,  and  dairy  men,  and  are  noAV  so  unnaturally 
scarce  and  dear. 

These  small  imposts  on  Wheat  and  flour  Avill  be  useful  as 
sources  of  revenue  ;  but  that  thev  Avill  help  the  farmer  by 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  produce  we  very  much  doubt. 
The  foreign  product,  at  any  rate  the  Wheat,  Avill  come  just 
the  same  as  before,  and  the  producer  Avill  nay  the  duty  for 
the  privilege  of  sending  it.  We  may  be  AA'rong  in  theory,  but 
that  is  our  vieAv  of  Avhat  the  result  Avill  be  in  practice.  The 
registration  duty  the  Government  propose  is  little  more  than 
a  market  toll,  and  the  country  should  accept  it  as  such. 

There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  sqope  of 
the  duty.  We  imagine  that  Wheat  and  grain  include  Barley 
and  Oats,  as  Avell  as  Indian  Corn.  It  it  does,  the  duty  may 
give  a  useful  lift  to  Bariev  growing,  for  the  breAver  uses 
almost  eA’ery  species  of  grain  which  he  can  procure  at  a  cheap 
rate.  In  this  connection,  Ave  notice  a  statement  that  Rice 
is  specially  included.  As  Rice  is  used  in  breAving,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  intends  that 
no  breAving  material  shall  escape  the  duty. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

It  AA'ould  liaA'e  been  splendid  noAV  for  the  Barley  drilling  if  the 
seed  were  not  already  in  the  ground  and  a  good  portion  of  it 
already  making  a  green  resurrection.  The  first  leaf  of  Barley 
when  fully  up  is  the  loA'eliest  green  imaginable,  and  the 
fields  Avill  soon  be  AA’aA'y  seas  of  it.  We  wish  that  all  the  Wheat 
fields  and  pastures  looked  as  green.  The  lea  Wheat  is  still  any¬ 
thing  but  satisfactoiw-  Some  fields  AA’hich  AA’ere  promptly  rolled 
when  opportunity  offered  are  improving,  and  may  groAV  into 
decent  crops,  but  others  aa  o  knoAV  of  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  bare  falloAA'.  The  OAA'ners  of  those  fields,  through  eagerness 
to  get  their  Barley  drilled,  missed  a  golden  opportunity  of 
rolling  Wheat  a  month  ago.  The  chance  has  not  recurred  until 
noAV.  To-day  aa  b  saAv  a  roll  at  Avork  on  a  piece  of  land  AA'hich  we 
AA^ere  informed  AA’as  Wheat,  but  Ave  could  hardly  see  enough  to 
SAA'ear  by.  It  AAmuld  haAm  been  Avi.ser  to  plough  this  Wheat  up  and 
resoAA'  AA'ith  Oats  or  Barley  than  to  leaA-e  it  as  it  is.  Rolling  will 
improve  Wheat  AA’hen  it  is  there,  but  AA’ill  not  bring  the  dead 
to  life. 

The  Aveek  has  been  dry  and  Avindy,  and  the  roller  Avas  AA'orking 
to-day  amid  clouds  of  dust.  It  is  needless  to  say  hoAV  sheep  pastures 
look.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  see,  and  hoAv  the  poor  sheep 
manage  to  exist  in  some  fields  is  a  mystery.  The  .strong  beasts 
AAdiich  are  out  are  keeping  the  grass  A'ciy  bare,  and  the  young 
stirks  and  heifers,  Avhich  should  haA'e  been  out  also,  are  still  in 
the  yai'ds,  eating  their  heads  off.  Too  much  IMangold  AA’ould  not 
suit  them,  so  they  must  have  hay  or  cloA'er.  Fortunately  aa'o  can 
buy  some  close  at  hand  ;  but  the  price  is  high,  and  the  extra 
expense  AA’ill  make  them  costly  creatures  to  tiirn  out  tb  grass. 

As  Ave  adA’ised  last  AA’eek,  Mangold  mu.st  be  soaa’ii  at  once.  Xo 
delay,  please!  The  land  is  drying  i-apidB',  and  moisture  for 
germination  is  the  great  necessity  in  procuring  a  MaiAgold  plant. 
As  soon  as  the  Barley  is  .strong  enough  Ave  shall  put  the  Cambridge 
roll  over  it,  and  AA’here  the  Clovers  liaA-e  not  already  been  soavu 
shall  drill  them  broadcast  on  the  small  roller  seams  and  cover 
them  by  means  of  a  flat  roller  folloAving. 

Since  commencing  to  pen  the  above  Ave  haA'e  had  a  beautiful 
warm  rain,  Avhich  is  most  acceptable  after  the  frosts  and  drying 
Avinds.  There  need  not  be  so  much  huri-y  about  putting  the 
Mangolds  in  noAv,  but  still  the  season  is  here,  and  Mangold  like 
plenty  of  time;  in  fact,  the  capacity  for  groAvth  of  a  Alangold  is 
only  limited  by  the  advent  of  autumn  fro.sts. 

Doubling  the  Value  of  Manure. 

After  an  almost  continuous  experience  Avith  a  manure  spreader 
for  over  eight  years,  Avrites  an  American,  I  feel  justified  in  .saying 
that  it  will  pay  any  farmer  having  from  150  to  200  loads  of 
manure  per  year  to  buy  a  spreader.  When  used  to  top-dress 
groAving  crops  or  prepared  fields  before  planting,  I  have  found 
that  the  decidedly  better  meclianical  condition  in  Avhich  the 
machine  places  the  manure  on  the  ground  increases  the  producing 
value  of  the  material  by  fully  100  per  cent.,  by  rendering  every 
particle  more'  immediately  aA'ailable  as  plant  food,  and  giA'ing  a 
perfectly  eA^en  distribution  over  ever^'  inch  of  surface.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  gi’OAver  is  enabled  to  get  tAvice  the  fertilising  A-alue 
from  his  manure  by  the  use  of  the  spreader,  the  increase  on  even 
100  loads  Avould  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  on  the  investment. 
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CARTONS 

Choice  Dwarf=Growing  Evergreen 

lAWN  GRASSES 

Require  mowing  less  frequently  than  others. 

Descriptive  Circular  and.  all  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

o  w 

SEED  EXPERTS, 

WARRINGTON. 


XMTO^XOES. 

XT  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  a 
person  professing  to  represent  our  House, 
and  giving  the  names  of  Maitland  and  Fraser, 
and  possibly  other  names  also,  has  during  the 
past  few  weeks  called  upon  our  Customers,  as 
well  as  upon  Nurserymen,  sometimes  asking 
for  the  loan  of  money  to  assist  him  home. 
We  wish  to  state  that  we  have  no  representa¬ 
tive  either  of  the  name  of  Fraser  or  Maitland, 
and  that  anyone  representing  our  House  is 
always  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  necessary 
credentials  and  evidence  of  being  in  our  employ. 

Reading.  SUTTON  &  SONS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

strong.  Sturdy,  Well-rooted  Plants. 

COLIiElCTIONS,  Special  Value,  Our  Selection 

Early  Flowering  }  1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  per  dozen. 
Decorative  . .  . .  j  6/-,  7/6,  and  12/6  per  loo. 


Japanese . \  1/6,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  per  dozen. 

Incurved . j  5/6,  9/-,  i2/6  and  15/-  per  50. 

Spidery  )  2/-  per  dozen.  Pompons  )  1/6  per  dozen. 
Hairy..  )  3/6  for  24.  Singles  )  4/6  for  50. 


C'arrume  I'aid  for  Cash  loith  Order. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  (nearly  varieties)  Free  on  application. 

C.  E.  &  F.  W.  LILLEY,  LTD.,  ST,  PETER’S,  GUERNSEY 


H.  J.  JONES 

Has  much  pleasure  in  offering  the  following  plants, 
and  guarantees  they  are  good  value  for  money.  All 
sent  free  for  cash  with  order. 

H.  J.  JONES’  MICHAELMAS  DAISIES,  finest  collection 
in  the  world,  6  best  kinds  4/-,  12  ditto  7/6,  26  ditto  13/-. 
'TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS,  double,  mixed  colours,  6  for  3/-, 
12  for  6/- ;  singles,  ditto.  6  for  1/9,  12  for  3/-.  CANNAS,  6 
fine  kinds  4/6,  12  ditto  8/-.  CARNATIONS,  6  fine  kinds  3/-, 
12  ditto  6/-.  CACTUS  DAHLIAS,  6  fine  kinds  2,6,  12 
ditto  4/6.  FUCHSIAS,  6  fine  kinds  2/-,  12  ditto  3/6. 
•GLOXINIAS,  6  fine  named  kinds  6/-.  HELIOTROPIUMS, 
6  fine  named  kinds  2/-,  12  ditto  3/6. 

H.  J.  JONES’  Grand  New  Set  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS 
for  1902,  the  best  ever  raised.  1  plant  each  of  tha  12 
kinds,  30/-.  2  New  BEDDING  ZONAL8,  both  .sports  from 
H.  Jacoby — “King  Edward  VII.,”  identical  with  the 
parent  except  that  the  wood  and  both  leaf  and  flower  stalks 
are  white,  1/-  each,  10/-  per  doz.  ;  “Princess  of  Wales.” 
.foliage  beautifully  variegated,  Jacoby  flowers,  2/6  each. 
The  CACTUS  ZONAL,  “Fire  Dragon,”  each  individual 
pip  like  a  cactus,  unique,  1/-  each,  3  for  2/6.  6  Grand  New 

SINGLE  ZONALS  3/-,  12  ditto  5/6.  6  very  flue  sized 

VZONALS  2/3,  12  ditto  4/-.  6  Grand  New  DOUBLE  ZONALS 
.•3/-,  12  ditto  5/6;  6  very  fine  ditto  2/3,  12  ditto  4/-.  IVv- 
LEAF  PELARGONIUMS,  6  finest  new  kinds,  including 
“  Queen  Alexandra,’’  6/-,  6  fine  older  kinds  3/-,  12  ditto  5/-. 

DOUBLE  PETUNIAS,  6  finest  kinds  2/6,  12  ditto  4/6. 
‘CATALOGUES  of  the  above,  containing  much  useful 
information,  and  List  of  Reliable  Seeds  at  moderate 
prices,  sent  Post  Free. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 

•Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  icorth  a  visit  of  insiiection.  Kindly  send  for  CaUdoyue, 


NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


ROBERT  GREEN 

(Limited), 

Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

:  Nurseries:  HOUNSLOW. 

I  Offices:  28  &  29,  CRAWFORD  STREET,  W. 

I  DRAC^NAS,  CROTONS. 

I  PANDANUS,  and 

!  CALADIUM  ARGYRTTES, 

SPECIALITIES  ! 

Pot  Roses,  Hyrdangea  Paniculata,  Sedum  Sieboldi. 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 

ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISING.  Per  100 


SINGLE,  mixed,  started,  out  of  pots  ..  ..  20/- 

,•  ,,  ,,  in  pots . 25/- 

,,  to  colour,  out  of  pots  . 30/- 

,,  ,,  in  pots . 35/- 

DOUBLE,  mixed,  started,  oui  of  pots  ..  ..  30/- 

1,  ,,  in  pots . 35/- 

,,  to  colour,  started,  out  of  pots  . .  ..  60/- 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots  ..  ..  65/- 


C'ATALOGUE  ON  A  fPLICA  I'lON. 

JOHN  I>EEr>  &  sou, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AMU  PROFIT 


.Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  Acrei;  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCUHABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


A  'W-ll 

OS 


HUNDREDS  olTHOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
\  Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
S/“  per  doz.,  GO/-  per  ICO. 
All  other  Nursery  Stock 
tarria^e  /orward.  ^ 

[inPOTS  From  15/-  a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees,  91  Acres, 
A  Superb  Collection  of  •  , 
Herbaceous  Plants^.. 
Four  Acres  of  Glass, 
Clematis  (80,000)  from  lS/-doz. 
N.B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATALOGUE 

.(Nearly  IPO  pages)  of  Nursery  StocK, 
artistically  produced  containing 
dome  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuabl-  information, 
free  on  receipt  of  .  for  postage. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 

R(CHARD~SMITH  &C?.  WORCESTER 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

LouGiiiiORO’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracienas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardlas,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


PROVE  FOR  YOURSELF  THAT 

WEST’S  PATENT  CARDEN  SUNDRIES 

PLANTS  PROTECT,  MONEY  SAVE, 
and  LABOUR  EASE. 

By  sending  postcard  for  Samples  and  Catalogue  containing  so  large 
pages,  witli  lOO  Illustrations,  with  Hints  ou.  Horticulture. 

C.  E.  WEST  ROUNDHAY. 

SUFFICIENT  ADDRESS. 


Jfrui[nirl  uf  §artii[ultei[t 

THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  1902. 

Clubbing  and  Galling. 


of  us  at  some  time  or 
another  in  pulling  up  a  Turnip 
or  a  Cabbage  stump  have 
noticed  galls  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  or  under  the  bulb  of  the 
Turnip,  varying  in  size  from  a 
Pea  to  a  small  Walnut,  as  well  as 
curious  gland-like  swellings,  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  roots.  The 
former  of  these  diseases  is  galling,  and  the 
latter  clubbing,  often  called  finger-and-toe, 
from  the  fantastic  shapes  it  assumes,  and 
both  are  pretty  often  confounded  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  clubbing.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  wide  difference  between  them,  though 
both  not  infrequently  occur  on  the  same 
plant. 

Galling  is  caused  by  the  action  of  a  small 
weevil  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  plant* 
from  which  maggots  are  hatched  out,  which 
continue  to  live  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant, 
the  excitation  of  the  plant  cells  causing  the 
rounded  swellings  or  galls,  and  being  a  similar 
process  to  the  formation  of  Oak  Apples  or 
any  other  galls.  If  one  of  these  galls  is  cut 
open  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  maggot  or 
grub,  a  familiar  sight  to  anyone  who  has 
peeled  Turnips.  It  of  course  injures  the 
growth  of  the  plant  very  considerably,  but 
yet  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  the  true 
clubbing,  which  often  completely  destroys 
the  plant,  and  in  any  case  prevents  it  reach¬ 
ing  maturity.  The  latter  is  caused  by  a  slime 
fungus,  a  parasitic  growth  which  takes  up 
its  abode  in  the  tissues  of  the  roots  and  lives 
upon  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  plant,  the 
cells  containing  and  in  proximity  to  the 
fungus  being  so  stimulated  thereby  that  they 
swell  and  produce  the  remarkable  shapes 
which  give  the  parasite  one  of  its  names. 
This  swelling  is  accompanied,  or  speedily 
followed,  by  the  decay  of  the  roots  of  the 
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diseased  part,  and  the  plant,  thus  deprived  of  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  its  root  system,  at  first  droops  in  the  sun,  or  a 
drying  wind,  and  soon  dies  altogether,  the  root  up  to  the 
base  of  the  stem  going  completely  rotten.  While  this  is 
happening,  the  parasite,  finding  its  food  supply  gone,  splits 
up  into  tiny  granules,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  protoplasm 
contained  in  a  comparatively  strong  cell-wall.  These  are 
spores,  which  may  remain  in  a  dormant  state  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  the  subsequent  digging  of  the  ground  serving  to 
disperse  them  in  the  soil.  When  the  spore  commences 
growing,  the  spore  case  bursts,  and  a  motile  spore  escapes 
from  it,  which  is  capable  of  a  limited  amount  of  moving 
about  in  the  soil.  If  it  does  not  come  across  the  roots  of 
some  living  cruciferous  plant — Cabbage,  Turnip,  Brussels 
Sprout,  &c. — it  dies  ;  but  if  it  does  come  across  the  healthy 
roots  of  a  suitable  host  it  enters  the  tissues  and  causes  the 
root  to  club. 

Such  is  the  life  history  of  finger-and-toe,  and  it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  it  is  a  most  insidious  enemy  to  deal 
with.  Its  attacks  are  confined  to  -members  of  the  great 
natural  order  of  the  Cruciferse,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  Brassica  family  of  that  order — all  Greens 
and  Turnips.  Galling  is  not  confined  to  that  order,  though 
very  partial  to  it,  and  in  this  we  have  a  tangible  and  visible 
adversary,  and  by  changing  the  position  of  the  cruciferous 
crop  in  the  garden,  and  never  leaving  the  stems  to  decay  in 
the  ground,  we  can  gradually  get  rid  of  it,  though  we  must 
take  care  in  buying  plants  that  we  do  not  import  it  from 
other  people’s  ground.  But  in  the  case  of  clubbing  we  have 
an  enemy  to  deal  with,  the  individual  members  of  which  are 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  not  only  that,  but  which, 
when  food  fails,  can  go  into  the  spore  state  and  live  for  a 
year  or  two  till  another  batch  of  its  hosts  occupy  the  same 
ground  again.  Not  only  is  it  such  a  formidable  enemy  to 
extirpate,  but  the  means  of  introducing  it  are  so  common 
and  easy.  When  plants  are  bought  it  needs  a  very  careful 
scrutiny  indeed  to  detect  its  presence  in  its  early  stages. 
The  purchase  of  manure,  too,  is  a  frequent  source  of 
infection,  pieces  of  diseased  root — Cabbage,  Kohl  Kabi,  or 
Turnip — being  thrown  upon  the  manure  heap,  where  the 
spores  do  not  die,  but  find  a  resting  place  in  any  ground  to 
which  the  manure  is  eventually  applied. 

The  above  account  of  the  disease  is  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  anyone  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  it.  Different 
people  prescribe  different  remedies,  none  of  them  imme¬ 
diately  or  entirely  successful,  and  all  it  is  proposed  to  do 
here  is  to  give  a  few  hints  as  to  prevention  and  alleviation. 
The  common  plan  of  leaving  diseased  plants  to  die  upon  the 
soil  and  be  dug  in  is  a  most  pernicious  one.  Even  if  the 
roots  are  pulled  up  when  the  ground  is  cleared,  bj^  which 
time  the  diseased  roots  will  be  fairly  rotten,  it  is  too  late 
to  avoid  the  spread  of  the  infection  in  the  soil,  as  most  of 
the  rotten  part  of  the  root,  the  part  literally  filled  w-ith 
slime  fungus  spores,  will  be  left  in  the  ground.  The  heroic 
method  of  preventing  the  spread  of  infection  is  to  pull  up 
the  whole  of  a  crop  carefully  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be 
diseased,  and  utterly  destroy  the  roots.  Few  care  to  do  this, 
and  the  next  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  pull  up  any  plant 
of  the  Cabbage  family  which  is  seen  to  droop  badly  on  a 
sunny  day  when  the  main  part  of  the  crop  remains  fresh,  as 
well  as  all  stumps  when  they  are  done  with.  This  would 
help  to  rid  the  ground  of  galling  as  well,  and  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  slime  fungus,  as  its  scale  of  repro¬ 
duction  is  much  more  limited,  as  also  its  vitality.  This 
practice  is  rather  a  palliative  than  a  remedy  as  regards  club¬ 
bing,  though  in  course  of  years  it  would  become  a  remedy 
if  persevered  in.  Another  remedy  which,  though  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  accomplish,  is  pretty  effective  is  to  keep  the 
ground  free  from  all  cruciferous  plants  for  four  or  five  years, 
thus  depriving  the  parasite  of  its  hosts.  It  should  be  kated 
here  that  certain  cruciferous  weeds  are  just  as  welcome  hosts 
to  this  fungus  as  the  Cabbage  family,  which,  as  stated 
above,  belongs  to  the  same  order. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  chalky  soils  are  the  least 
liable  to  infection,  and  it  seems  that  the  spores  do  not 
develop  unless  there  is  some  aciditv  in  the  soil.  This  latter 
may  ipartly  account  for  the  fact  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
to  an  infected  soil  is  to  apply  quicklime  in  a  finely  powdered 
state,  and  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it. 


This  latter  condition  is  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  best 
method  being  the  application  of  a  small  dressing  every  time- 
the  soil  is  turned  over,  so  that  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  the- 
lime  would  have  come  in  contact  with  every  particle  of  soil. 
Whether  this  cures  the  pest  by  preventing  that  acidity  of 
the  soil  which  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  spores,  or  whether  contact  with  the  lime  itself  is 
fatal  to  them,  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  the  experiments  of  men 
like  Professor  Somerville,  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
question,  all  agree  in  showing  that  this  is  the  best  remedy 
to  adopt,  though  the  getting  of  the  antiseptic  in  contact  with- 
.each  spore  must,  of  course,  take  some  amount  of  time. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may  never  have  heard 
of  clubbing,  or  even  of  galling,  though  most  must  have  seen 
the  results  of  galling,  even  if  they  have  never  heard  it 
described  by  name.  Those  who  have  never  come  across  the 
clubbing  disease  are  lucky,  for  if  they  lived  in  Essex  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  would  have  some  trace  of  it  in  their 
soil.  A  high  authority  states  that  there  is  no  natural  agency 
which  interferes  so  disastrously  with  profitable  rotation, 
cropping  in  market-gardening  as  clubbing. — A.  Petts. 


Grey-edged  and  Other  Auriculas. 


Unlike  the  golcl-laced  Polyanthus,  the  Auriculas,  both  the- 
Alijine  and  Show  varieties,  are  rising  into  wider  popularity.  Of 
course,  the  Alpine  Auriculas  are  to  be  found  in  some  corner  of 
every  garden,  even  if  special  attention  i.s  not  laboured  upon  them  ; 
but  from  their  verj”^  preciousness,  their  constitution,  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  quiet  colour-beauty,  the  Show  Auriculas  demand  care¬ 
ful  pot  culture.  They  are  worth  it,  too.  But  just  because  of 
this,  and  the  fact  that  people  cannot  “  cut  and  come  again,”  they 
will  for  ever  remain  in  comparative  obscurity  except  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  enthusiasts.  Our  illustration  on  page  391  shows  a  perfect 
(if  Ihere  is  a  perfect)  type.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Edinburgh,  on  May  7,  1901,  says  of  Auriculas  in  general : 

“  The  Auricula  consists  of  many  varieties,  which  are  still  increas¬ 
ing.  They  are  divided  into  five  classes,  green-edged,  grey-edged, 
white-edged,  seifs,  and  Alpines,  and  their  properties  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  viz.  : — those  of  the  single  pip,  and  those 
of  the  single  plant.  The  pip  should  be  round,  large,  smooth  at 
the  edges,  without  notch  or  serrature,  and  perfectly  flat.  The 
centre  or  tube  should  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  pip ;  it  should  be  of  a  fine  yellow  or  lemon  colour,  perfectly 
round,  well  filled  with  the  anthers  or  thrum,  and  the  edge  rise  a- 
trifle  above  the  pa.ste  or  eye.  Ihe  paste  or  eye  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  round,  smooth,  and  white,  without  crack  or  blemish,  and 
form  a  band  or  circle  not  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  tube  all 
round  it.  The  gtound  colour  should  be  dense,  whole,  and  form  a 
perfect  circle  next  the  eye,  and  on  the  outer  part  be  finely  broken 
into  a  feathery  edge;  the  brighter,  darker,  or  richer  the  colour, 
whichever  it  may  be,  the  better  the  flower,  but  if  it  be  paler  at 
the  edges  of  the  petals  (where  they  are  parted  into  five)  or  have 
two  colours  or  shades,  it  is  a  fatal  defect.  Tlie  margin  or  outer 
edge  should  be  a  fine  unchangeable  green  or  grey,  and  be  about 
the  same  width  as  the  ground  colour,  which  must  in  no  part  ga 
through  the  edge.  From  the  edge  of  the  paste  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  flower  should  be  as  wide  as  from  the  centre  of  the  tube  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  paste.  In  other  words,  the  proportions  of 
the  flower  niay  be  described  by  drawing  four  circles  round  given 
points  at  equal  distances,  the  first  circle  forming  the  tube;  the 
second,  the  white  eye  ;  the  third,  the  ground  colour ;  and  the 
fourth  the  outer  edge  of  the  flower  ;  and  the  nearer  they  approxi¬ 
mate  to  this  (except  that  the  ground  colour,  and  the  green  or  grey 
edge,  I’un  into  each  other  in  feathery  points)  the  better  the- 
flower.  So  much  for  the  nroperties  of  the  pip,  we  shall  now  con¬ 
sider  the  properties  of  the  plant.  The  stem  should  be  strong, 
round,  upright,  and  elastic,  supporting  itself  well,  and  from  4in 
to  Tin  high.  The  footstalks  of  the  pip  or  flowers  should  be  so 
proportioned  as  to  length  and  strength  that  all  the  pips  or 
flowers  may  have  room  to  show  themselves,  and  to  form  a  close, 
compact  truss  of  flowers,  not  less  than  seven  in  number,  without 
lapping  over  each  other,  and  all  alike  in  colour,  size,  and  pro¬ 
perty.  The  truss  is  improved  jf  one  or  more  leaves  grow  and 
stand  well  up  behind  the  bloom;  it  assists  the  truss,  and  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  by  forming  a  green  background. 
The  foliage  should  be  healthy,  well  grown,  and  almost  cover  the 
pot,  when  exhibited  in  pairs.  The  pair  should  be  of  equal  height 
and  size,  both  in  truss  and  foliage,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
should  be  as  much  contrasted  as  possible  :  a  green  edge  and  a  grey 
one,  a  dark  ground  and  a  bright  one,  a  dark  green  edge  and  a 
light  green  edge,  or  any  other  contrast  in  the  colouring,  would  be- 
a  point  over  equally  good  flowers  not  so  contrasted.” 


'May  1,  1902. 
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Laelia  x  Latona. 

This  is  a  peerless  species  of  Orchid,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
•most  beautiful  of  all  spring  flowering  kinds,  and  not  very  difficult 
ix>  entice  into  flower.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
shown  some  splendid  plants  of  it  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  other  collections  are 
seen  te  be  graced  with  it  also.  The  plant  is  still  comparatively 
rare,  however,  and  fetches  a  good  price  per  plant — that  is,  five 
guineas  for  stout  plants.  This  hybrid  re.sulted  from  crossing 
L.  purpurata  with  L.  cinnabarina,  both  of  which  have  been 
very  frequently  used  for  crosses,  and  the  latter  was  in  this  case 
■the  seed  parent.  The  flowers  are  from  4in  to  5in  in  diameter. 


The  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  and  of  a  uniform  light  orange- 
yellow  ;  the  lip  is  narrow,  scarcely  lobed,  convolute  over  the 
column  to  beyond  the  middle,  whitish  at  the  base,  the  remainder 
red-pui^ple  bordered  with  orange-yellow.  The  margin  of  the 
apical  spreading  lobe  is  much  undulated.  The  hybrid  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate  in  1892. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Disa  grandiflora  is  a  beautiful  and  showy  species  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  is  not  everywhere  a  success.  It  is  very  annoying  tO'  the 
grower  who  has  given  a  grent  deal  of  care  and  thought  to  its 
culture  and  then  been  unsuccessful,  to  go  to  places  where 
apparently  little  trouble  is  taken  with  it,  but  excellent  results 
obtained.  In  some  cases  I  am  convinced  the  plants  are  ruined 
by  coddling.  They  like  ample  root  and  atmospheric  moisture,  it 
is  true,  but  its  native  habitat  is  the  Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape, 

■  and  it  also  likes  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air;  must  have  it, 
in  fact,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  success. 

Grown  dose  to  a  greenhouse  door  kept  constantly  open  in 
summer,  I  have  seen  this  striking  Orchid  doing  remarkably  well, 
and  such  a  position  may  be  recommended.  Frequent  dampings 
•of  the  stages,  floor,  and  overhead  the  plants  will  be  required,  and 
fairly  heavy  shading  during  the  day,  to  keep  the  temperature 
•down.  Otherwise  let  the  plants  rough  it,  so  to  speak,  and  they 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  There  is  even  yet  time  for  a  little 


re-arrangement  of  the  compost  should  this  be  necessary,  but  by 
now  the  roots  and  growth  will  both  be  active,  and  the  less  the 
plants  are  pulled,  about  tlie  better. 

Tliey  must  be  kept  growing  now  without  a  check  right  up  to 
the  flowering  time,  and  this  will  ensure  a  beautiful  display.  A 
word  of  caution  as  to  insects  may  be  necessary.  If  thrips  are  on 
the  plants  at  the  time  the  flowers  are  opening,  they  will  quite 
ruin  their  appearance  by  eating  their  way  over  the  petals.  Try, 
then,  to  have  them  perfectly  free  of  these  insects.  Take  them 
singly  and  place  them  in  a  moderately  deep  vessel  of  water ;  this 
will  have  the  effect  of  driving  out  any  insect  from  the  compost. 
Then  sponge  the  leaves  and  stems  with  a  reliable  insecticide  used 
according  to  directions,  or  with  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  tobacco 
water. 

.Do  this  time  after  time  if  the  insects  are  not  all  killed,  for 
only  a  few  left  and  the  plant  will  soon  be  overrun  again.  Should 
D.  grandiflora  continue  unsatisfactory,  there  are  other  species  in 
the  genus  that  may  be  substituted  for  it,  though  none  of  them  are 
so  showy.  The  be.st  substitute  is  undoubtedly  that  splendid 
hybrid  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  D.  grandiflora  and  D.  race- 
mosa,  riz.,  D.  Veitchi.  It  is  almost  equally  showy  to  D.  grandi¬ 
flora,  and  will  thrive  where  this  does  not,  and  as  it  is  now  fairly 
cheap,  plants  are  within  the  reach  of  all  growers. — H.  R.  R. 

Sale  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Pi'otheroe  and  Morris,  on  April  25,  sold  at  the  Central 
Auction  Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  a  collection  of 
established  Orchids.  Some  of  the  lots  realised  ver^'  high  prices, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 07lontoglossum 
crispum,  two  old  bulbs,  two  leaf  bulbs,  strong  plant,  a  superb 
variety,  finely  blotched  and  spotted  on  sepals  and  petals,  grand 
lip — 150  guineas;  ditto,  two  old  bulbs,  two  leaf  bulbs,  fine  plant, 
very  dark  claret  spots  on  sepals  and  petals — 60  guineas ;  ditto, 
roseum,  very  good  plant,  fine  flower,  and  densely  six)tted  petals 
with  minute  spots — 50  guineas. 


Hydrocyanic  Gas  for  Fumigation.* 


The  Chemicals  Used. 

1.  Cyanide  of  potassium;  2.  sulphuric  acid;  3.  water. 
The  cyanide  must  be  practically  chemically  pure  and 
guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.  It  costs  from  15d.  to  18d.  per  lb., 
depending  on  quantity  purchased  at  one  time.  I  have  found  in 
my  experience  that  the  251b  package  is  the  most  convenient,  as 
it  is  put  up  ill  tin  cans  with  screw  tops,  and  can  be  conveniently 
handled  by  most  nursei’ymen.  I  find  that  cyanide  broken  into 
lumps  about  the  size  of  small  hickoiy  nuts  gives  the  best  results. 
It  can  be  procured  in  small  liimiis  by  notifying  the  manufacturers 
in  advance. 

'ITie  be.st  grade  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity 
1.83,  should  be  procured.  x\cid  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilisers,  commonly  called  “  chamber  acid,”  should  not  be  used. 
I  have  secured  an  excellent  grade  at  a  penny  a  lb.  by  the  carboy. 
Of  course,  these  chemicals  are  subject  to  change  in  price.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  acid  cannot  be  placed  in  vessels  of 
any  kind,  except  those  made  of  earthenware.  I  have  found  that 
an  ordinaiy  pickle  jar  or  crock,  holding  from  2qt  to  4qt,  is 
best  adapted  for  the  chemicals.  Sometimes  a  large  snuff  jar  is 
needed  in  a  large  house.  The  cyanide  should  be  weighed  out 
and  Avrapped  in  strong  paper  bags,  and  kept  packed  in  the  can 
ready  for  use.  A  gla.ss  beaker,  holding  at  least  8oz,  with  the 
ounce  mark  on  the  side,  for  measuring  acid  and  water,  is  very 
necessary.  This  method  Avill  not  admit  of  any  guessAAmrk,  and 
the  chemicals  must  be  prepared  strictly  in  accordance  Avith 
figures  giA'en  for  any  enclosure.  A  bottle  AA'ith  glass  stopper,  or  a 
chinaAAare  pitcher,  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  acid.  With  a 
pail  of  Avater  and  a  tin  cup  the  equipment  is  complete. 

Making  the  Gas. 

1.  Measure  the  acid  in  the  glass  beaker  and  pour  it  into  the 
jar.  2.  Measure  the  AA'ater  and  pour  this  on  the  acid.  3.  Drop 
in  a  bag  of  cyanide,  bag  and  all,  close  the  door  quickly,  lock  it, 
and  leave  the  desired  length  of  time' — half  an  hour  or  more,  as 
above  stated.  In  the  meantime  the  foreman  shoidd  see  that 
nobody  enters  or  loiters  about  the  house,  as  the  fumes  are  highly 
poisonous.  One  man  should  alAAays  be  held  responsible  for 
fumigation  of  nui'sery  stock,  and  keep  time,  so  that  the  house 
can  be  opened  and  thoroughly  Amntilated  later. 

There  is  a  slight  formation  of  steam  AA’hen  the  AA-ater  is  poured 
on  the  acid,  but  this  is  not  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  Iioaa  - 
ever,  AA'hen  the  bag  of  cyanide  is  dropped  into  the  liquids  there  is 
a  bubbling  and  hissing  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  piece  of 
redhot  iron  in  cold  AAater.  There  is  a  dense  cloud  of  so-called 
steam  giA-mn  olf,  Avliich  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  deadly, 

*  The  article  is  takeu  (for  the  beiietif  of  a  correspondent)  from  the  .Tournal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  by  Rrof.  W.  G.  .Johnson,  New  York. 
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poisonous  f^asps  known  to  chemical  science.  It  has  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  Poach  kei-nels.  The  lungs  once  filled  with  it 
would  produce  instantaneous  death.  Therefore,  do  not  stick 
your  nose  over  a  jar  or  in  a  hou.se  to  test  the  gas.  The  residue 
in  the  jar  sliould  be  emptied  after  each  fumigation,  and  a  now 
stock  made  up  each  time. 

How  TO  Estimate  Chemicals. 

Suppose  we  had  a  room  containing  564  cubic  feet  which  we 
desired  to  fill  with  nursei^’  stock  and  fumigate.  I  have  found 
that  0.25  (twenty-five  hundredths)  gramme  of  cyanide  per  cubic 
foot  gives  satisfactory  results  in  all  cases.  To  estimate  the 
amount  of  chemicals  necessary  for  this  room  multiply  564  by 
0.25,  thus:  564  x  0.25  equals  141  grammes  of  cyanide.  To 
reduce  this  to  ounces  divide  by  28.35,  as  there  are  28.35  grammes 
in  an  ounce,  thus  141  by  28.35  equals  5oz  (a  fraction  less),  the 
amount  of  cyanide  needed  for  this  house.  My  mle  is  to  use  a 
half  more  acid,  liquid  mea,sure  than  cyanide,  and  a  half  more 
water  than  acid.  For  this  room  we  therefore  needed  5oz  cyanide 
by  weight,  Tjoz  acid  liquid  measure,  and  llioz  water,  liquid 
measure.  I  discard  the  fractions  and  measure  the  chemicals  in 
round  numbers.  Any  house  or  enclosure  can  be  estimated  by 
following  this  outline  rule. 

Effect  of  Gas  on  Nurseey  Stock. 

I  made  a  series  of  tests  in  ’99,  and  determined  the 
physiological  effect  upon  various  kinds  and  grades  of  nunsery 
stock.  I  found  that  June  buds  and  low-grade  Peach,  commonly 
called  “  whips,”  will  not  .stand  the  gas  stronger  than  0.18  gramme 
per  cubic  foot.  If  low-grade  Peach  and  June  buds  are  to  be 
fumigated  the  amount  of  cyanide  used  should  be  reduced  to 
0.16  or  0.18  gramme  per  cubic  foot.  Use  the  same  strength  for 
buds,  grafts,  and  scions,  and  do  not  leave  them  exposed  for 
longer  than  a  half-hour. 

I  have  found  that  the  tender  terminals  of  fully-matured  first- 
class  Peach  were  not  injured  in  the  least  with  0.25  gramme,  even 
when  they  were  fumigated  one  hour.  No  injury  ivas  noticed 
to  stock  of  this  kind  until  the  amount  of  cyanide  was  raised  to 
0.45  gramme,  and  in  this  instance  the  terminals  were  only 
slightly  injured.  Apple  was  not  affected,  even  wdien  six  times 
the  normal  strength  was  used,  while  Plum  stood  nearly  three 
times  the  usual  amount,  and  Pear  from  three  to  four  times  the 
normal  dose. 

- - 


Plants  of  Economic  Value. 


The  last  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  of  the  Paignton  and 
District  Gardeners’  Association  was  held  on  April  24,  when  Mr. 
W.  C.  Rossiter  read  a  long  and  interesting  paper  on  “  Plants 
which  supply  us  with  food  and  comfort.”  Mr.  T.  Gard  presided 
over  a  small  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Rossiter,  in  the 
course  of  his  paper,  said  of  the  many  plants  which  were  used  for 
food  none  were  more  useful  and  widely  spread  over  the  earth 
than  the  various  kinds  of  grasses  which  were  to  be  met  ivith  in 
every  climate  and  all  situations,  from  the  Equator  to  the  Polar 
regions.  They  were  all  cultivated,  and  it  was  said  that  none  of 
the  grasses  which  they  used  for  food  were  to  be  found  in  a  wild 
state.  Various  kinds  of  corn  grasses  were  dealt  ivith  the  speaker 
alluding  to  the  discontinuance  of  Barley  for  making  bread, 
although  it  used  to  be  very  largely  used.  He  agreed  with  the 
Government  putting  a  tax  on  corn,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  this  country,  and  went  on  to  say  that  the  seeds  of  grain 
wnre  veiy  prolific,  all  the  Wheat  in  Mexico  springing  from  a  few 
seeds.  He  considered  Wheat  was  sown  much  too  thickly  in  this 
counti*y,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  sowed 
Wheat  3ft  apart  with  marvellous  results.  Maize  came  from 
America  and  South  Africa,  and  was  used  extensively  for  feeding 
purposes  in  England.  Flour  was  obtained  from  Palms,  but,  unlike 
corn  flour,  it  was  obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  was 
called  Sago,  although  it  M'as  not  in  its  natural  state  when  it 
reached  this  country,  undergoing  a  process  of  half-baking.  Aitow- 
root  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but 
was  a  native  of  South  Africa.  They  would  .scarcely  expect  any 
part  of  the  Arum  to  be  good  for  food,  but  when  dried  or  heated 
it  yielded  a  starch  which  was  used  for  adulterating  Arrowroot. 
In  Egypt  the  Arum  (or  Richardia)  was  cultivated  for  the  sake  of 
its  roots.  The  natives  of  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  lived  chiefly 
on  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree,  which  bore  fruit  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  Yams  were  also  useful  for  food.  Of  all  plants  none 
was  more  valuable  than  the  Banana,  and  many  millions  made  it 
their  chief  food,  and  it  was  as  important  as  corn  to  us,  or  Rice 
to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  To'  show  how  prolific  it  was,  4,0001b 
would  grow  on  the  same  space  as  991b  of  Potatoes.  The  Date 
Palm  grew  much  more  slowly ;  Dates  were  sold  cheaply  in 
England,  but  they  were  still  considered  a  luxury. 

There  was  also  the  Cabbage  Palm,  made  up  of  white  flecks,  and 
quite  solid.  Palm  wine  was  made  from  the  Date  and  other  Palms, 
the  Palms  yielding  about  a  gallon  of  sap  a  day  for  a  fortnight, 
after  which  the  quantity  decreased  and  the  tree  died.  Palm 


juice  was,  therefore,  costly,  and  was  not  taken  from  those  bearing 
fruit.  Cocoa-nut  Palms  yielded  fruit  for  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
and,  in  good  soil,  eighty  years,  every  four  to  six  weeks,  so  that 
it  was  generally  bearing  flow'ers  and  fruit  together,  and  was  most 
luxuriant  on  the  seacoast.  The  Fig  was  in  many  countries  quite 
an  important  article  of  food,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  ages 
past,  being  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  being  of  great  service 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  in  England  if  people  cared  for  them.  The  Pomegranate 
Avas  still  a  great  favourite  in  theEast,  and  ivas  stored  for  winter 
use.  Hops,  which  greiv  ivild  in  England,  came  together  with, 
beer,  and  Mr.  Rossiter  referred  to  the  busy  hopping  season, 
proceeding  to  speak  of  other  plants,  such  as  Raisins,  Liquorice, 
Beets,  Almond  trees,  Olives,  Hemps,  the  Rush  family,  the  various 
dyes,  and  medicinal  plants  from  ivliich  drugs  ivere  obtained.  The 
paper  was  highly  appreciated  and  ivell  discussed. — (“  Paignton 
ObserAmr,”  Deimn.) 

- - 


The  Fruit  Supply  of  These  Islands. 


No  more  interesting  or  important  article  has  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  for  some  time  than  that  from  the  pen  of 
“  Herefordshire  Incumbent,”  ivliich  appeared  on  page  289.  The 
fruit  supply  of  these  islands !  What  a  inomentousi  question  it 
is ;  hoAv  often  has  it  been  discussed ;  what  possibilities  it  appears- 
to  hold  out ;  and  yet  the  satisfactory  solving  of  it  seems  to  be 
somewhere  away  in  the  hazy  future.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
question  for  all ;  for  statesmen  as  well  as  groivers,  for  consumers 
as  well  as  producers,  for  capitalists,  business  men,  and  everyone 
concerned  in  the  feeding  of  the  millions  of  these  islands.  As  your 
correspondent  rightly  says,  ive  do  not  seem  to  get  on.  Our 
population  increa.ses ;  the  demand  for  fruit  grou's  year  by  year ; 
practical  knoivledge  has  been,  and. is  still  being,  imparted;  and 
yet,  Avfth  it  all,  this  country  does  not  supply  anything  like  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  its  population  needs.  There  is  jsurely  a 
reason  for  this — possibly  there  is  a  remedy ;  but  I  am  afraid  the- 
latter  does  not  lie  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  groAver  himself. 

Suggestions  are  sometimes  made  about  protection,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  remedy  does  not  exist  here.  Fruit  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  a  commodity,  like  many  other  things  beside  breadstuffs,  and 
to  prevent  its  free  entry  to  this  country  would  be  only  the  thin 
end  of  the  Avedge.  The  consumer  does  not  care  Avhether  his  fruit 
is  home  groAvn  or  foreign  so  long  as  it  is  good  and  cheap,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  the  great  poAvcr  for  legislation. 
To  him  protection  means  a  rise  in  price,  and  he  Avill  have  none 
of  it,  so  Ave  must  look  elseAvhere  for  the  remedy.  Home  pro¬ 
ducers  may  consider  themselves  handicapped  in  this  respect — ■ 
perhaps  they  are;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  foreigner  must 
be  accepted  as  a  competitor,  and  as  such  he  must  be  dealt  AA'ith. 
Our  fruit  must  be  as  good  as  his,  or  better  ;  it  must  be  produced' 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  people,  and  ,be  presented 
in  an  equally  pleasing  manner.  In  short,  there  must  be  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  our  methods.  We  must  learn  more  of  the  Avays  of  our 
competitors,  and  endeavour  to  beat  them  at  their  OAvn  game. 

One  thing  is  continually  being  impressed  upon  us,  and  it  is 
that  Ave  can  groAV  hardy  fruits  in  this  country  equally  as  good  as 
anything  that  can  be  imported.  Quite  so  !  But  Ave  don’t  do  it, 
and  Avhy  not?  In  a  measure,  it  is  oiving  to  the  existence  of 
certain  establishments.  Take  the  case  of  Apples,  for  instance. 
Only  a  feAv  first-class  varieties  are  necessary  for  the  country’s 
supply;  but  there  are  thousands  of  trees  of  doubtful  origin,  of 
varieties  still  more  doubtful,  and  generally  speaking  inferior, 
that  produce  crops  in  their  season.  These  crops  find  their  Avay 
into  -the  market,  but  hoAv  can  they  hope  to  compete  with  the- 
best?  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  good  fruit  that  keeps  doAAui  prices 
in  seasons  of  plenty,  but  the  superabundance  of  second  and  third- 
rate  produce.  If  by  one  mighty  SAveep  all  these  inferior  Apples 
could  be  cleared  aAvay  and  be  replaced  by  good  approved  varieties, 
there  would  be  less  need  to  fear  foreign  competition.  But  this 
is  a  question  of  time.  I  may  say,  Avithout  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  generally  speaking,  evei-yone  Avho  jilants  Apples  to-day 
and  Avho  has  planted  during  the  past  feAV  years,  selects  only  good 
varieties.  These  Avill  tell  in  the  future,  and  in  accordance  Avith 
the  natural  order  of  things  the  old  trees  and  bad  varieties  will 
die  out.  But  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  our  competitors  are 
strengthening  their  hands  as  Avell,  so  this  is  only  one  item  of  a 
mighty  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  system  needs  reorganising.  It 
has  groAvn  to  be  such  a  common  thing  to  throw  the  Avhole  blame- 
on  the  poor  groAver  that  I  am  pleased  to  see  your  correspondent 
goes  beyond  that,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  land,  to  begin  Avith.  Too  often  it  is  locked 
up  and  useless,  so  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  and  even 
when  the  door  is  opened  a  little  Avay  there  is  not  much  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  would-be  planter.  Would  an  increase  of  . 
peasant  proprietorship  make  it  better  for  the  fruit-growing 
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.industry?  Pos,sibly.  At  any  rate,  I  can  point  to  numerous 
instances  of  persons  who  own  and  live  on  small  areas  of  land 
devoted  entirelj^  to  fruit  culture.  They  may  not  make  fortunes, 
but  they  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  on  these  small  holdings 
unore  labour  is  employed  by  far  than  on  the  extensive  and  half- 
cultivated  farms  round  about. 

Wherever  the  blame  may  lie,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our 
system  of  distribution  is  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly  be.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  a  small  country  like  this  produces  more  soft, 
quickly  perishable  fruit  in  seasons  of  plenty  than  its  millions 
can  produce  ;  and  yet  it  seems  so,  for  during  the  past  few  years 
hundreds  of  tons  of  wholesome  fruit  have  rotted  on  the  ground 
because  it  did  not  pay  to  pick.  Is  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
producers  impossible?  There  is  a  little  community  of  persons 
engaged  in  fruit  growing ;  yonder  is  a  thickly  populated  manufac¬ 
turing  or  mining  district.  A  few  miles  of  railway  divide  them, 
with  several  other  obstructions  in  addition.  The  producers  are 
-anxious  to  sell,  the  consumers  are  ready  to  buy  ;  but  there  is  the 
gulf  between  them,  and  they  both  suffer.  Can  no  way  be  devised 
by  which  these  obstructions  may  be  removed?  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  certainly  points  to  some  healthy  signs,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  slow — very  slow — and  these  difficulties  in  distribution 
•are  a  mighty  stumblingblock  to  the  progress  of  the  fruit-growing 
industry. 

On  the  part  of  growers,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  too 
much  individualism  and  a  want  of  combination.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  customers  are  not  studied  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  the 
-foreigner  takes  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  in  this  direction. 
Take  Apples  again  as  a  case  in  point.  Who  caters  for  the  late 
supply?  Not  the  rank  and  file  of  home  growers,  certainly,  for 
in  accordance  with  a  time-honoured  custom,  their  main  idea  is 
to  get  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and  into  the  market  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  One  grower  might  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
means  for  providing  proper  storage,  but  twenty  could,  by  a 
united  effort.  But  Avith  our  fruit,  as  Avith  our  eggs,  poultry, 
butter,  and  so  on,  Ave  are  suffering  for  lack  of  combination.  One 
groAver  cannot  affect  raihvay  rates  or  break  down  any  monopoly, 
not  yet  a  hundred  if  each  one  is  a  unit  and  Avorking  independently 
of  the  others ;  but  if  they  Avere  banded  into  one  force^  Avith  a 
mutual  object  in  vieAV,  there  Avould  be  a  chance  of  removing  the 
•obstacle. 

I  agree  Avith  your  cori'espondent  that  Ave  have  the  means  in 
our  poAver  of  bringing  about  the  desired  end,  but  before  the 
machine  can  be  set  fairly  going  there  must  be  a  foundation  to 
start  Avith.  There  must  be  a  breaking  doAvn  and  then  a  building 
lAp,  so  that  the  fruit  groAver  of  the  future,  Avho  has  capital,  knoAA'- 
ledge,  and  inclination,  can  start  fair  Avith  competitors  both 
abroad  and  at  home. — G.  H.  H. 


In  my  opinion  fruit-groAving  is  extending  C[uite  as  fast  as  the 
demand  for  fruit  increases,  and  does  not  need  any  such  “  boom¬ 
ing”  as  “H.  D.”  gives  to  the  enterprise  in  your  issue  of  April  24. 
The  idea  of  keeping  out  imports  is  applied  thoughtlessly  to  many 
products.  We  are  told  that  Ave  could  produce  all  the  eggs  Ave 
require,  instead  of  importing  many  millions  annually ;  and  so  we 
could,  if  it  Avere  worth  whije  to  produce  them  at  eighteen  to 
tAventy  a  shilling,  the  prices  at  AAdiich  most  imported  eggs  arrive. 
A  similar  declaration  is  applied  to  butter,  which  yields  no  living 
profit  at  the  price  at  which  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  supply  comes 
in.  It  isi  much  the  same  with  fruit.  Whenever  there  is  a  big 
crop  of  Plums  or  Gooseberries  prices  sink  to  ruinous  rates,  as  Avas 
the  case  last  season;  and  American  Apples  often  come  into  the 
country  at  lOs.  to  I2s.  per  barrel  of  nearty  three  bushels. 

Fruit  growers  who  understand  and  thoroughly  attend  tO'  their 
business  do  fairly  well,  one  year  with  another;  but  Avhy  urge 
Avealthy  landlords  and  other  men  of  capital  to  compete  with  them 
on  a  large  scale,  and  thus  make  their  industry  as  little  remunera¬ 
tive  as  com  growing  is?  “  H.  D.”  adopts  the  position  of  an 
enemy  of  the  fruit  groAver  who  has  a  living  to  get  by  his  industry. 
To  recommend  facilities  for  Avorking  men  to  grow  a  little  fruit, 
and  thus  to  raise  themselves  gradually  to  a  comfortable  condition, 
is  all  very  well,  and  I  have  given  such  recommendations  in  public 
more  than  once ;  but  to  urge  capitalists,  Avho  can  very  Avell  take 
care  of  themselves,  to  rush  into  fruit  groAving,  to  the  possible  ruin 
of  industrious  men  who  can  only  make  a  moderate  success  at 
present,  appears  to  me  censurable.  There  is  no  “  crying  need  ”  of 
“a.  combined  effort  to  plant  on  a  big  scale”  ;  but  a  crying  need 
would  be  likely  to  follow — namely,  a  crying  need  of  a  living  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  fruit  groAvers. — Observer. 


Victoria  Regia  at  KeAW. 

This  wonderful  member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  is 
always  treated  as  an  annual  at  Kew,  has  again  been  planted  in 
the  great  tank  within  the  house  (No.  10)  named  after  it.  Last 
year  a  fungoid  disease  so  crippled  the  plant  that  it  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Cow  manure  was  considered  to  have  been  an  objec¬ 
tionable  component  of  the  compost,  and  has  this  year  been 
omitted,  and  good  loam  and  horse  manure  in  layers  haAm  been 
employed. 


New  Rose,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting. 

The  “Journal  des  Roses,”  in  its  number  of  January,  pub¬ 
lished  a  chromo-lithograph  of  this  novelty  Avhich  the  firm  of 
Soupert  and  Notting,  of  Luxembourg,  aauII  put  into  commerce. 
It  has  been  Avell  said  that  the  merits  of  this  Rose  must  be  con¬ 
siderable  to  bear  a  name  so  much  esteemed. 

The  Book  of  the  Rosa. 

This  best  of  all  the  handy  books  devoted  to  teaching  Rose 
groAving,  by  Mr.  Foster-Melliar,  M.A.,  has  been  issued  as  a  revised 
second  edition,  price  six  shillings,  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
A  lighter  quality  of  paper  has  been  employed,  consequently, 
though  there  are  more  pages,  the  bulk  is  slightly  less  than  the 
first  edition.  The  price,  too,  it  Avill  be  observed,  is  materially 
reduced,  and  the  clientele  of  the  book  (which  Ave  aauII  revicAv  soon) 
will  be  widened  on  that  account. 

Rose  Wichurlana. 

At  first  the  use  of  this  Rose  Avas  not  detected,  and  it  AA'as 
alloAved  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.  In  America  it  was  first  used  to  coAmr 
graAm  spaces  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage.  Then  Mr.  Mania 
hybridised  ih  and  tAvo  interesting  series.  Mania’s  Triumph,  and 
others,  and  Evergreen  Gem,  &c.,  some  Avith  yelloAv  flo Avers,  con¬ 
tinued’ giving  us  novel  additions.  A  French  hybridiser  contiirued 
the  strain  Avith  colour  variations,  in  Rene  Andre  and  others. 
Rubra,  a  single  rosy  crimson,  being  a  decided  break.  They  fill  a 
void  for  bank  covering,  and  Ave  AA’ould  only  ask  that  they  be 
aUoAved  to  be  creeping  Roses,  and  not  be  toihured  into  climbers. 

Hedgerows  of  Roses. 

A  clergyman  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  American 
lady  has  at  her  OAAn  expense  planted  Roses,  irroperly  fenced  hr 
and  irrotected,  by  the  side  of  a  iieAV  road  betAveen  the  villages  of 
Niton  and  WhitAvell,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  remarks  that  “  if 
Avealthy  landoAvners  Avould  only  folloAv  her  example,  and  plant 
at  once  (it  is  not  too  late),  many  country  lanes  and  villages  might 
be  made  to  look  lovely,  and  England  indeed  aa'ouM  ‘blossom  as  a 
Rose  ’  at  the  Coronation  of  our  Gracious  King  and  Queeir.” 
[We  Avould  also  call  attention  to  the  extensive  Rose  plantings 
undertaken  during  the  last  ferv  years  near  Stanstead,  in  Essex, 
by  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.  There  are  thousands  of  dAvarf  Roses 
there,  planted  in  beds  and  borders  close  to  the  public  higliAvay.] 


Celery. 


I  had  thought  all  had  been  said  or  Avritten  upon  tliis  subject 
that  Avas  needed.  Cultural  instructions  on  groAA'ing  tliis 
vegetable  have  appeared  in  horticultural  journals  many  times. 
Only  the  other  day,  however,  I  Avas  shoAvn  some  “heads”  Avdiich 
had  been  badly  crippled  in  the  earthing-up  process;  about  the 
worst  specimens  of  careless  gardening  I  have  noted  for  many  a 
year.  Celery,  Ave  knoAV,  must  be  properly  blanched  for  most 
purposes,  but  to  pile  the  earth  above  the  centres  of  the  plants, 
and  to  then  deliberately  tread  it  doAvn,  is  certainly  not  in 
accordance  AAuth  the  advice  found  in  these  pages. 

An  early  start  must  be  made  Avdien  Celery  has  to  be  groAvn 
and  finished  by  August  or  in  the  beginning  of  September.  I 
usually  make  a  soAving  about  the  middle  of  Februai-y  of  some 
dAvarf  groAving  sort.  White  Gem  is  the  best  I  have  thus  far 
found,  and  the  variety  appears  to  have  become  Amry  popular. 
Prick  off  the  young  plants,  Avhen  ready,  into  boxes  containing 
light,  rich  soil,  made  moderately  firm.  A  good  place  for  raising 
and  growing  the  young  plants  in,  until  they  obtain  a  hold  of 
the  soil,  is  a  frame  over  a  hotbed,  Avhere  a  moderate  amount  of 
bottom  heat  is  at  command.  From  this  position  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  shelf  or  stage  near  the  glass  in  a  recently 
started  vinery  or  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  Avhen  large  enough 
and  of  sufficient  strength  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
for  hardening  previous  to  planting  in  the  trenches  outside. 

The  treatment  for  sowings  in  March  is  practically  the  same, 
unless  large  numbers  of  plants  are  required.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  a  better  plan  to-  sow  thinly  in  a  frame  over  a  gentle  hotbed, 
and  allow  the  young  plants  to  remain  here  until  planting  time, 
taking  care  they  are  properly  inured  to  the  Aveather  before 
putting  them  out.  In  April,  for  the  late  crops,  seed  may  be 
sown  outside  in  Avell  prepared  soil  in  a  warm  position.  If 
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sufficient  room  is  allowed,  and  thin  sowing  is  practised,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prick  off  the  plants,  but  they  may  be  drawn 
as  required,  and  as  trenches  can  be  got  ready  for  them.  In  this 
way  one  check  is  saved,  and  checks  of  any  kind  are  not  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  Celery,  scarcely  anything  shows  the  after 
effects  more. 

In  growing  Celery  for  exhibition  the  single  row  system  is  by 
far  the  best,  but  for  ordinary  use  the  plan  of  having  a  double 
row  in  one  trench  has  proved  very  serviceable.  Four  feet  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  trench  I  have  found  to  give  ample 
room  for  the  small  growing  varieties,  giving  an  additional  space 
of  a  foot  for  the  larger  kinds;  the  plants  are  usually  allowed  to 
stand  9in  or  lOin  apart  in  the  rows.  Showei-j^  weather  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  chosen  when  planting  out,  or  the  work  is  best 
done  towai'ds  evening  in  a.  dry  time.  The  trenches  should  be 
well  soaked  before  planting  in  this  case,  make  the  plants  finn, 
and  give  a  good  watering  when  the  operation  is  completed. 
Water  must  be  supplied  unstintingly  in  hot,  dry  periods,  if 
crisp.  te«der  “sticks”  are  tO'  be  produced.  Some  growers 
recommend  the  use  of  manure  water,  but  beware  of  strong  doses, 
as  this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  hollow,  pithy  steins.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  a  great  help  in  the  case  of  backward  and  weakly  plants, 
but  plenty  of  clear  water,  with  an  occasional  dusting  of  soot  is 
all  I  have  found  necessary.  On  no  account  use  nitrate  of  soda 
if  the  crop  has  to  stand  through  the  winter  to  be  used  late. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  very  deep  trenches,  in  fact^  fine 
Celery  can  be,  and  is,  gron  n  without  the  use  of  these.  Where 
a  heavy  clay  soil  in ’a  wet  situation  ha.s  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is 
by  far*  the  best  plan  to  plant  on  the  surface.  But  on  light, 
sandy  ground  the  trench  is  a  boon  ;  the  roots  are  placed  in  a 
cooler  and  moister  medium,  and  water  is  more  readily  and 
efficiently  supplied.  Earthing  should  be  commenced  six  weeks 
before  the  Celery  is  required  for  table.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  the  merits  of  doing  this  all  at  one  time  or  in 
driblets.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  when  the  bulk  of 
the  earth  is  at  once  piled  up  to  the  stems,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  these  to  be  split  and  misshapen  at  the  lower  part.  This  I 
find  is  avoided  in  a  great  measure  if  the  work  is  taken  in  hand 
in  good  time,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  earth  up  at  two  or  three 
times.  Whilst  this  is  done  the  plants  ought,  to  be  held  firmly 
together  by  hand  or  should  be  first  tied,  neither  tightly  nor  too 
high  up,  otherwise  the  centres  will  be  crippled.  Nor  is  it  at 
air  needed  that  there  should  be  any  thumping  or  treading  of 
the  soil,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees.  Suckers  and  any  broken 
or  decaying  leaves  should  be  taken  out,  and  to  finish  the  ridges 
these  ought  to  be  beaten  smooth  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  so 
that  rain  may  be  thrown  off.  Varieties  are  numerou,s  enough 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  names  found  in  catalogues.  Besides,  the 


one  already  mentioned  I  have  found  Sandringham  White  excel¬ 
lent  as  an  early  kind.  If  a  larger  is  required,  Wright’s  Giant 
White  may  be  grown.  Sulhain  Prize  is  another  \yell  known  sort. 
For  quality  I  have  as  yet  found  none  to  beat  Major  Clark’s  Red- 
— John  Wkight,  Hopton  Hall,  Gardens. 


Groups  of  Geraniums,  white  Malvas,  and  other  plants. 


The  Value  of  Narrow  and  Sunny  Borders. 


In  the  early  spring  there  is-  always  a  feeling  both  among; 
owners  as  well  as  gardeners,  that  the  first  crop  of  any  kind  calls  ■ 
for  greater  value  and  appreciation,  and  these  narrow  borders 
lend  themselves  to  so  manj’'  varieties  of  garden  crops  during  the 
year  that  any  particular  fancy  can  be  met  therefrom.  From  a 
new  year  sowing  naturally  the  Radish  suggests  itself  as  being 
the  fiivst  crop  available,  which  it  is  ;  Lettuces,  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
Peas  and  Turnips  being  others  that  might  easily  be  macle  rotative. 
From  houses  kept  at  differing  temperatures  one  can  easily  define 
the  difference  in  the  advancement  of  the  crop  outside,  and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  marked  than  from  Potato  planting.  At  one  ¬ 
time  a  range  in  four  divisions  here,  each  kept  at  slightly  varying 
temperatures,  one  could  easily  gauge  the  difference  even  to  one 
set  in  the  rank  of  early  Potatoes  which  were  growing  outside. 
Radishes,  which  are  treated  as  a  customary  catch  crop,  prove  the 
same  truth  in  their  maturity,,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult,  even 
on  such  narrow  plots,  to-  go  to  the  extent  of  a  third  crop  all 
advancing  together.  Radishes  have  been  gathered  in  six  weeks  . 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  infinitely  of  better  appearance  than 
frame  grown  ones,  because  of  the  lesser  length  of  green  top. 
Potatoes  need  protection  at  night  when  frost  threatens,  other¬ 
wise  the  gain  is  not  so  much  over  the  more  open  border.  Fir  or 
Yew  branches  answer  this  purpose  exceedingly  well.  At  the 
present  time,  while  the  open  south  and  west  borders  occupied  by 
Potatoes  show  just  merely  the  lines,  those  under  forcing  houses 
are  from  Gin  to  9in  above  ground,  the  gain  at  digging  time  being 
in  like  proportion.  When  Potatoes  are  grown  in  frames  for  the 
earliest  batches,  there  is  much  relief  in  the  employment  of  a 
narrow  strip  under  a  sunny  wall  for  providing  a  succeeding  crop. 
The  same  remark  applies  also  to  Lettuces,  whether  as  an  autumn 
or  spring  sowing.  The  Commodore  or  Golden  Queen  types  of 
spring  Lettuce  are  very  quick  in  their  growth  and 
maturity  so  favoured,  and  sown  either  in  boxes  indoors 

to  be  afterwards  planted,  or  direct,  there 
is  a  much  greater  crispness  of  leaf  than  is  . 
possible  from  ordinary  autumn  sown  stock. 
The  same  warmth- may,  however,  be  placed 
«  to  useful  account  for  forwarding  the 
a.futumn  sowH.  stock,  and  with  average 
winters  full-hearted  heads  may  be  had  very 
early  in  the  year.  The  Paris  Market  's  an 
admirable  Lettuce  for  such  a  course,  as 
this  is  fairly  hardy,  tender  in  the  heart 
leaves,  and  of  larger  size  than  the 
others  named.  Strawberries,  Caulifiowers, 
and  French  Beans  are  other  garden  crops 
that  may  be  named  as  available  for  warm 
spots,  such  as  these  narrow  borders  provide 
to  advance  their  respective  crops,  and 
which  conveniently  fonn  the  connecting 
link  between  the  indoor  forced  and  outdoor 
stock.  The  necessity  of  utilising  such 
small  aids  to  progress  is  much  more  marked 
in  some  gardens  than  in  others.  With  out¬ 
side  tree  shelter  and  southern  slopes  there 
are  gardens  in  which  an  ordinai-y  border 
will  bring  on  its  crop  with  the  pace  of  a 
hothouse  Avail  in  another  Avhere  the  sur¬ 
roundings  are  of  less  faA’oured  environ¬ 
ment.  This  I  have  observed  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  noting  this  gives  the  stimulus 
to  the  utility  of  warm  spots  as  a  means  of 
comparative  adA'ancement.  These  narrow 
borders,  beside  being  con\mnient,  are 
quickly  and  easily  planted,  and  as  easily 
protected  from  night  frosts,  and  while  they 
serve  to  advance  the  spring  connections, 
they  can  be  turned  to  other  useful  accounts 
latter.  The  growth  of  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Lettuce,  and  Radishes  would  not,  for 
instance,  interfere  with  the  planting  of 
Tomatoes  for  a  later  summer  and  autumn 
crop,  and  thus  employment  may  be  found 
for  the  ground  for  a  good  portion  of  the 
year. — W.  S. 
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Clematis  montana  over  an  Archway. 


Aldrovanoca  and  the  Bladderwort. 


Aldrovanoca  vesiculosa  i.s  an.  aquatic  found  in  Europe, 
Australia,  and  India.  Each  leaf  has  two  semicircular  lobes,  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  it  is  strictly  insectivorous,  although  in 
an  Australian  variety  a  beetle  was  found  partly  dissolved.  A 
slide  was  thrown  on  the  screen  depicting  the  capturing  apparatus 
of  Venus’s  Fly  Tray  and  Aldrover,  which  takes  much  longer  to 
dissolve  the  insect  caught. 

The  Bladdeiuvmrt,  which  might  be  oftener  grown,  is  an  aquatic, 
and,  when  dead,  the  products  of  decomposition  are  sucked  in  by 
the  rod-shaped  cells.  It  is  also  known  to  grow  in  the  concave 
leaves  of  a  Tillandsia,  likewuse  amongst  Mosses,  Liverworts,  and 
vegetable  mould,  but  the  process  is  similar.  Toothwort  is  a 
parasite  on  forest  trees ;  it  kills  the  Poplar,  but  does  not  injure 
the  Oak.  By  the  formation  of  suckers  it  fastens  by  means  of 
a  gummy  secretion  to  the  trees.  The  leaves  have  chambers.  The 
moment  the  glands  are  stimulated  they  send  out  protoplasmic 
thi-eads.  These  hold  any  insect,  and,  though  no  digestive 
secretion  has  been  found,  yet  the  appearance  of  claws,  legs, 
bristles,  &c.,  is  suggestive  of  a  charnel  house.  The  inference  is, 
therefore,  that  they  must  be  absorbed.  Bartsia  alpina  has  a 
wide  habitat.  The  plant  is  of  a  sombre  dark  violet  hue,  and 
the  name  was  given  by  Linnaeus  in  memory  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Bartsch.  The  chief  feature  is  the  subterranean  shoots 
having  root  buds.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  the  scales  there 
are  a  great  number  of  ducts  by  virtue  of  the  overlapping  of  the 
scales,  and  though  no  digestive  fluid  has  been  found,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  acts  similar  to  the  Toothwort.  The  reason  of  its 
acquiring  this  habit  is  due  tO'  its  "^hort  vegetative  season,  as  it 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic  zone,  and_  the  summer  lasts  only 
about  two  months.  A  number  of  other  slides  having  been  shown, 
and  ably  dealt  Avith,  the  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  Avith  the 
remark  that  while  some  plants  took  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
protoplasm,  and  Avere  able  to  convert  it  into  soluble  form,  other 
plants  required  to  have  it  applied  artificially  by  hand  in  the  form 
of  nitrate. — A.  O’Neill. 


The  Dahlia  Anal.ysis. 

We  had  hoped  to  publish  Mr.  Mawley’s  analysis  of  Dahlia 
varieties  in  the  present  number,  but  its  preparation  requires 
longer  time.  We  Avill  publish  this  useful  and  important  guide  to 
the  varieties  of  this  increasingly  popular  floAver  in  our  next, 
May  8,  which  will  also  contain  articles  by  experts  on  all  sections 
of  the  Dahlia,  with  interesting  illustrations.  Extra  copies  are 
being  dispersed  to  growers. 

Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A. 

After  a  four-months  absence  at  Cape  Town,  the  Rev.  Professor 
George  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  has  returned  again  to  80,  Hol¬ 
land  Park,  London,  W.,  and  has  resumed  his  secretarial  duties  cf 
the  Scientific  Committee  (R.H.S.),  kindly  undertaken  by  Dr. 
M.  T.  Masters  during  his  absence.  M’^e  hope  to  see  and  hear  Mr. 
Henslow  at  his  floral  demonstrations  in  the  Drill  Hall  again 
before  very  long. 

R.H.S.  Journal. 

The  quarterly  Journal  (vol.  xxau.  part  4)  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  reached  us  on  the  morning  of  going  to  pres.s. 
Advances  are  still  made  in  the  amount  and  arrangement  of  the 
matter  contained,  and  among  other  more  apparent  features  Ave 
notice  a  complete  index,  numerous  original  illustrations,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  essay  on  Mangoes,  and  two  coloured 
plates^ — no  less! — illustrating  Carnation  diseases.  The  “  Common 
Place  Notes  ”  and  the  “  Abstracts  ”  from  current  periodicals  Ave 
find  highly  useful.  Alas!  hoAvever,  the  awful  trouble  of  having  to. 
cut  the  pages,  and  aa'b  are  so  busy. 

Hardy  Plants  on  Arches  and  Rockeries. 

The  groups  of  Geraniums,  Malva  moschata  alba,  Aspidiums, 
and  other  plants  illustrated  on  page  390,  represent,  though  rather 
indistinctly,  a  corner  in  Mr.  Arnott’s  Rosedean  garden  near  Dum¬ 
fries;  and  the  small-floAvered  Clematis  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page  shows  hoAv  the  OAvner  bedecks  his  archways.  C.  montana  is 
very  useful  for  such  positions,  and  perhaps  the  Traveller’s  Joy 
(C.  Vitalba)  would  be  equally  as  serAuceable  in  a  like  situation. 
The  naturalising  of  plants  in  groups  of  a  sufficient  size  to  make 
a  massive  display  is  the  most  effective  form  of  gardening,  and  one 
that  should  be  folloAved.  Even  the  commonest  plants  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  character  and  interest,  which  is  only  seen  at  its  fullest 
when  there  are  a  number  of  representatives  in  one  group. 

Colonial  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Exchange. 

On  Saturday  next  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  Avhich  has  been 
held  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  since  March  10,  closes. 
The  admission  has  been  free,  and  thousands  of  visitors  have  gone 
there,  seen,  read,  and  heard  of  the  resources  of  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  must  have  been  the  better  for  the  education  thus, 
received.  The  Colonies  represented  are  Canada,  North  Bbrneo,. 
Rhodesia,  and  Western  Australia.  The  raAV  products  and  many 
manufactured  articles  derived  out  of  these  countries  have  formed 
the  show.  Rhodesia  and  Canada  were  face  to  face  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Exchange,  and  perhaps  the  latter,  with  her  minerals 
and*  timbers,  engaged  the  greater  amount  of  space.  Rhodesian 
minerals  and  gold  were  largely  shown,  and  model  gold  cleaning 
or  extracting  machines  were  constantly  at  Avork.  Photographs  o*’ 
native  scenes  and  mining  settlements  were  numerous  and  very 
interesting.  North  Borneo  tobacco,  rice,  sago,  gutta  percha- 
coffee,  beeswax,  pepper,  edible  birds^-nests,  rattans,  hemp,  coal 
and  gold  formed  a  most  pleasurable  exhibition  from  that  State 
and  the  grapes,  Avines,  Jarrah,  Karri,  Tuart,  and  other  woods, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  wild  floArer  paintings  in  the  Western 
Australia  section  were,  together  with  the  cereals,  very  interest¬ 
ing.  The  West  Indian  Islands  were  represented  by  tropical 
fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  spices.  Various  companies 
interested  in  parts  of  individual  Colonies  presented  illustiated 
portfolios  to  certain  of  the  visitors,  and  the  ofiicial  guide  Avas  a. 
valuable  book  by  itself. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  J.  Barnes,  late  of  The  Gardens,  Ham  Court,  TJpton-on- 
Severn,  has  taken  up  the  duties  of  head  gardener  at  Calthorpe 
Towers,  near  Rugby. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Tlie  only  occurrence  of  frost  was  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday , 
when  there  was  a  slight  touch.  The  week  generally  has  been  dry, 
and  easterly  winds  have  been  frequent.  Friday,  the  2oth,  was 
remarkably  fine,  as  was  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  but  Sunday 
was  cold  and  chilling.  A  good  deal  of  sunshine  has  brought  vege¬ 
tation  well  forward — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Cyciopsedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  last  of  four  volumes  (R — Z),  completing  the  issue  of  this 
compendious  work,  has  reached  us  from  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  The  editor.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  furnishes  a 
veiy  interesting  retrospect  of  the  elaborate  work  and  arrange¬ 
ments  that  have  been  required  from  first  to  last  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cyciopsedia,  but  he  and  his  assistant  editor,  Mr  W . 
Miller,  as  well  as  others — and  they  are  many- — who  have  had  a 
share  in  it,  must  be  well  satisfied  that  such  a  record  has  been 
secured  now  for  all  time.  We  hope  to  review  the  work  at  once. 

Auction  Sale  at  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  will  conduct  a  great  spring 
clearance  sale  of  immense  quantities  of  nursery  stock,  on  the 
premises,  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  on 
Tuesday,  May  6,  1902,  at  eleven  o’clock  precisely.  The  stock 
may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had 
on  the  premises,  of  the  auctioneers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 

‘  E.C..  and  others.  By  order  of  the  Receiver  and  Manager  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
of  the  business  of  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Limited,  without  reserve,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  stock. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  Great  Annual 
Flower  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Benchers)  on  May  28,  29,  and  30.  For  schedule 
of  this  show  ajDply  to  the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  enclosing  a  stamp.  *  *  The  next  fruit  and 

flower  show’  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  w’ill  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  6,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingiiam  Gate,  S.W., 
1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  The  Classification  of  Plants  by  Evolu¬ 
tion  ”  wnll  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
at  3  o’clock.  *  *  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 

Tuesday,  April  22,  fifty-two  new  Fellows  wmre  elected,  amongst 
them  being  Lord  Decies,  the  EaiTof  Mount  Edgecumbe,  Viscount 
Peel,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  Sir  Arthur  Lawson,  Bart., 
Sir  Chas.  Wolseley,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Drummond  of  Haw’thornden, 
making  a  total  of  452  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

.  The  fourteenth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  w’ill  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  Thursday,  May  8,  1902,  under  the  presidency  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  stewards,  and  wall  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  chairman’s  list : —Messrs.  W.  R.  Alderson,  Bell  Farm,  Wal- 
ton-on-Tliames ;  J.  Assbee,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C.  ;  W.  Y. 
Baker,  Upper  Ground  Street,  S.E. ;  G.  H.  Barr,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ;  W.  Bates,  Cross  Deep,  Twicken¬ 
ham;  H.  J.  Cutbush,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate;  W.  H.  Cutbush, 
The  Nurseries,  Barnet;  G.  Cuthbert,  The  Nurseries,  Southgate; 
J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham  ;  G.  Gordon,  Endsleigh, 
Prioi’y  Park,  Kew’ ;  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham; 
J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton;  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham ;  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover  House 
Gardens,  Roehampton;  G.  Monro,  Covent  Garden  Market,  W.C. ; 
J.  W.  Moorman,  Victoria  Park,  E. ;  T.  A.  Morris,  66,  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C. ;  Arnold  Moss,  39,  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  W. 
Nutting,  106,  Southwark  Street,  S.E. ;  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm, 
Twickenham;  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  Acton; 
G.  H.  Richards,  234,  Borough  High  Street,  S.E. ;  W.  W.  Richard¬ 
son  The  Nurseries,  Hassocks;  W.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  S.W. ;  T.  W.  Sanders,  124,  Embleton  Road,  Lewis¬ 
ham,  S.E. ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  152,  Houndsditch,  E.  ;  J.  Smith, 
Mentmore  Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard ;  H.  J.  A^eitch,  34,  Red- 
clifie  Gardens,  S.W.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  30, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Death  of  Mr.  Alex.  Garven,  Kilmarnockt 

The  death  occurred  on  April  24  of  Mr.  Alexander  Garven, 
draper,  one  of  the  best  known  and  oldest  merchants  in  Kilmar¬ 
nock.  Deceased,  wiio  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  had  carried 
on  his  trade  in  the  same  premises  for  a  very  lengthened  period. 
He  had  great  skill  and  excellent  taste  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  fruit  trees. 

Flowers  from  the  Fen  Districts:  Record  Gonsignments. 

During  the  past  wmek  record  consignments  of  Narcissus  and 
Daffodil  bloom  have  been  despatched  from  the  Fen  districts  to 
London  and  other  centres.  On  one  evening,  from  Spalding 
station  alone  no  less  than  fourteen  tons  of  these  flowers  were 
despatched.  The  total  quantity  sent  this  season  has  been  nearly 
200  tons,  w'hilst  large  consignments  have  al§o  been  sent  from 
other  stations  in  the  Fens.  Ever>'  year  there  is  an  increasing 
acreage  put  under  bloom  in  South  Lincolnshire. 

New  Horticultural  Society  at  Hastings. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  24,  a 'decidedly  horticultural 
aspect  was  imparted  to  the  Central  Hall  at  Hastings  by  the 
display  in  the  room  of  a  very  fine  collection  of  plants  and  flowers. 
The  occasion  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  recently  formed  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  society  has 
made  an  excellent  start,  for  not  only  wmre  the  specimens 
numerous  and  excellent,  but  there  was  a  very  fair  attendance. 
The  chairman  offered  his  sincere  congratulations  to  the  society  on 
the  circum, stance  that  there  were  from  120  to  130  members.  He 
hoped  that  a  long  and  useful  life  was  in  store  for  it.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Mitchell  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Aims  and  Objects  of  a  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,”  and  another  on  “  Spring  Flowers.”  Mr.  Mitchell 
announced  that  one  of  the  firm  of  Sutton’s,  of  Reading,  had  told 
him  they  wnuld  be  .pleased  to  receive  a  visit  from  the  members 
of  the  society  during  the  summer,  and  would  undertake  to  have 
brakes  at  the  station  and  bear  the  cost  of  entertaining  them. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union. 

A  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the  above  wns  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  April  23,  at  4  p.m.,  Mr. 
William  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  good 
attendance.  A  balance-sheet  for  last  year’s  show  was  submitted 
and  approved.  Mr.  John  Green,  Dereham  (Hobbies  ,  Limited),  was 
elected  chairman,  and  Mr.  Richard  Dean  treasurer  and  secretary 
for  the  year  ensuing.  The  secretary  announced  that  he  had 
arranged  with  the  authorities  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  that  the 
next  exhibition  should  be  held  on  the  corresponding  days  of  last 
year — namely,  Tuesday,  AA'ednesday,  and  Thursday,  September 
16,  17,  and  18.  Messrs.  Hobbies  and  Co.  offered  special  prizes 
for  nine  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  six  blooms  to  form  a  bunch, 
for  competition  among  amateurs ;  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  announced 
there  would  be  a  new  class  for  amateurs — six  bunches  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  three  blooms  of  each.  With  these  additions  the  schedule 
was  passed  for  circulation.  The  Royal  Aquarium  Company  will 
give  a  similar  sum  to  last  year  as  a  contribution  to  the  prize  fund. 
The  chairman  and  secretary  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry 
out  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year. — 
R.  D. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature  j 

on  Grass,  j 

1902. 

April. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

Qi 

tiO 

s 

CO 

o 

&: 

O 

a 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Suniay  ...20 

S.S.W. 

56-2 

51-7 

62 '3 

45-4 

0  01 

50-0 

48.0 

46'7 

35-2 

Monday  ...21 

s.s.w. 

53-9 

50-8 

61-0 

46-5 

0-02 

51-0 

48-7 

46-9 

35-5 

Tuesday  ...22 

S.S.E. 

53-7 

51-6 

56-7 

53-2 

0-05 

51-7 

49-2 

47-2 

46-0 

Wed’sday  23 

S.W. 

53-2 

48-0 

60-7 

43-7 

— 

50-5 

49-3 

47-2 

33-3 

Thursday  24 

S.S.W. 

55-9 

49-6 

63-2 

39'7 

— 

51-2 

49-6 

47-6 

31-8 

Friday  ...25 

s.s.w. 

57  •? 

50-2 

64-7 

360 

— 

51-6 

50'2 

47-9 

27-8 

Saturday  26 

E.S.E. 

47-9 

44-7 

57-0 

43‘2 

51-8 

50-3 

48-0 

40-0 

Total. 

Means  ... 

53-9 

49-5 

60-8 

44-0 

0-08 

51-1 

49*3 

47-4 

35.7  . 

Fair  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week  with  little  rain 
and  strong  wdnd. 
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Sjon  House,  Brentford. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  season  in  which  to  visit  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland’s  garden  at  Syon  House,  near  Brents 
ford,  in  Middlesex,  is  in  March  or  April,  for  Mr.  George  Wytlies, 
the  chief  there,  is  then  busiest,  or  most  “  thrang,”  as  the  Scots¬ 
men  would  say,  with  matters  of  every  description  that  pertain 
to  the  raising  of  plants  and  the  forcing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  was  the  truth  that  was  uttered  when  a  friend  said  to  me  of 
Syon,  “  That  place  is  like  a  nursery,  so  many  plants  are  there 
to  propagate  and  care  for.”  The  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable 
quarters  are  all  within  four  good  walls,  and  so  are  the  greater 
number  of  the  glass  houses.  But  a  very  large  number  of  con¬ 
servatories  and  plant  houses  are  variously  scattered  in  other 
parts  of  the  garden,  and  entirely  outside  the  nailed  part. 

The  vineries  are  in  one  long,  lean-to  range,  facing  south. 
No  old  Vinos  are  found  at  Syon  ;  the  constant  and  heavy  cropping 
wears  out  the  vitality  even  of  the  best,  and  it  is  found  necessary 
to  plant  afresh  every  few  years.  But  this  is  considered,  and 
each  season,  in  February,  a  large  number  of  Vine  cuttings  are 
rooted  as  prospective  substitutes.  The  early  Muscat  house  con¬ 
tains  young  canes,  each  plant  having  two  rods,  one  of  which  (the 
older  one)  will  bear  a  crop  this  year,  while  the  other  is  doing 
its  be.st  to  grow  thick,  stout,  and  well-ripened  in  view  of  the 
demand  that  will  be  made  upon  it  to  supply  the  Grapes  in 
place  of  the  companion  rod,  which  is  cut  out  once  the  crop  is 
secured.  Thus  we  have  double  rods  from  the  same  stock,  but 
one  rod  is  older  than  the  other,  and  bears  while  the  other  is 
preparing  to  bear  (ii  I  may  put  it  so),  and  which  will  crop  next 
year  in  the  place  of  the  one  cut  out.  A  house  of  robust  young 
Hamburghs,  with  large  bunches,  were  planted  last  May 
(mark  the  date),  after  the  earliest  crop  of  Grapes  had  been 
gleaned,  and  one  season’s  growth  was  thus  “  caught  up  ” — stealing 
a  march  on  Time,  as  it  were.  Of  course,  young  Vines  planted 
in  May  have  to  be  shaded  and  otherwise  judiciously  treated. 
These  very  early  Hamburghs  are  in  tiny  borders,  and  have  not 
more  than  a  cubic  yard  of  soil  each.  The  earliest  forced  Vine 
pit  was  spoiled  by  fog  this  year,  but  the  plants  were  immediately 
rooted  up  and  others  were  substituted,  and,  though  later  than 
their  predecessors  would  have  been,  they  are  now  doing  well. 

The  Vanilla  (the  only  edible-fruited  Orchid  known)  furnishes 
the  superficial  area  of  a  back  wall  in  this  range,  and  at  this 
period  of  the  twelvemonths  the  shoots  begin  to  bud  and  to  flower. 
The  crop,  of  course,  is  not  useable  till  a  year  hence,  for  the  pods 
are  slow  in  ripening.  Figs  in  pots  are,  and  have  been  for  some 
time,  yielding  ripe  fruits,  particularly  St.  John  (Pingo  de  Mel). 
The  Black  Figs,  such  as  Negro  Largo,  never  show  on,  the  old 
wood,  but  splendid  second  crops  are  secured  from  off  the  young 
shoots.  What’s  the  reason? 

Passing  for  a  moment  to  the  outer  air,  the  early  borders 
with  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  are  so  well  advanced  that  numerous 
flowers  were  already  (April  24)  developed  on  each.  Every  line 
of  plants  in  every  border — and  there  are  many — were  raised  in 
pots  under  glass,  thence  planted  in  the  borders  there  to  fruit. 
Some  of  the  Early  Longpod  Beans  were  sown  last  autumn,  and 
resisted  the  trials  of  winter  until  a  sharp  January  frost  so  nipped 
them  that  few  recovered.  Mr.  Wythes  considers  the  early 
Mazagan  to  be  the  hardiest  of  all,  but  the  beans  are  very  small. 
So  persistent  are  the  depredations  of  the  wretched  sparrows,  that 
nearly  every  sort  of  crop  at  this  time  of  year  requires  to  be 
netted  with  fish-nets.  Perhaps  if  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  who 
has  written  so  many  “  popular  ”  natural  history  works,  and  who 
stigmatises  the  ignorance  of  gardeners  and  others  in  killing 
these  “  friends,”  had  even  one  week’s  experience  as  chief  of  a 
large  suburban  garden,  his  tenets  would  materially  alter.  In 
Western  Australia  the  Government  are  paying  a  sum  for  each 
sparrow  that  is  destroyed,  and  when  one  innocent  little  friend 
was  observed  near  Perth  recently,  the  event  was  recorded  in 
print. 

The  Gooseberries  are  grown  as  espaliers  under  close  wire 
netting.  On  a  low  north  wall,  with  the  roots  in  a  cool  and  well 
mulched  border,  there  are  a  selection  of  Loganberries  growing 
vigorously  and  flowering  well.  The  Mahdi,  Veitch’s  new  intro¬ 
duction,  and  which  much  resembles  the  Loganberry,  is  here 
also,  and  quite  as  healthy.  The  fruits  are  tart,  acidulous,  and 
good  for  preserving.  Referring  to  a  number  of  Plums  on  an 
open  west  wall,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Plum  is  a  failure 
when  grown  as  a  cordon.  It  requires  young  wood  for  consistent 
bearing,  and  though  the  trees  under  note  had  originally  been 
set  in  as  cordons,  two  out  of  every  three  had  been  since  lifted 
to  allow  of  extension.  The  trees  now  are  growing  well,  and  are 
full  of  flower.  Again,  the  dwarf  horizontal  cordons  that  are 
used  in  some  parts  of  Syon  as  an  edging  to  the  borders  are  said 
not  to  be  very  profitable.  This  form  requires  much  attention, 
and  yields  less  than  would  be  profitable  to  the  market  man.  As 
an  ornamental  feature,  however,  and  one  which  also  yields  some 
return,  tbe  dwarf  horizontal  cordon  has  its  uses.  Personally,  I 
favour  this  form. 


Then  Strawberries  are  always  a  feature  of  interest  here, 
because  of  the  special  care  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  immemse 
quantity  required  annually  for  all  purposes.  One  large  brake, 
representing,  perhaps,  the  fifth  part  of  an  acre,  is  devoted  to 
mother-plants — that  is,  robust  young  Strawberries  whose  sole 
function  it  is  to  furnish  abundance  of  early  runners  of  the  best 
quality.  These  mother-plants  are  not  allowed  to  produce  fruits. 
The  runners  are  secured  early  in  June,  and  planted  or  potted,  as 
the  oa,so  may  be,  the  same  month.  Ten  thousand  are  required, 
of  which  six  thousand  are  for  forcing  in  pots.  In  the  vineries. 
Cucumber  pits,  and  elsewhere  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there 
are  great  shelves  crowded  with  plants  bearing  tlie  odorous  and 
richly  coloured  Strawberries.  The  plant  is  treated  strictly  as  an 
annual,  and  is  richly  tended.  Good  and  sunny  borders  or  brakes 
ai-e  allotted  to  the  young  plants,  and  those  i^lanted  last  June 
and  July  will  bear  in  a  few  weeks,  whence  they  will  be  cleared 
off,  and  Cauliflowers,  or  some  such  other  crop,  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  mother-plants,  or  runner-producers,  are  allowed 
two  years.  They  furnish  the  runners  the  first  year,  and  are 
cropped  the  next.  That  perpetual  fruiter,  St.  Joseph,  appears 
happy  on  a  north  border. 

Tomatoes  in  narrow  borders,  within  sunk  and  heated  pits, 
are  already  beginning  to  colour  their  earliest  fruits.  The  plants 
for  such  early  supply  are  in  evidence  by  October,  and  grown 
“  hard  ”  during  autumn ;  they  are  thence  brought  into  the  pits 
and  planted  in  narrow  borders.  Cucumbers  planted  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  the  same  style  of  sunk  lean-to  pits,  have  been  yielding 
weighty  crops  for  some  time,  and  are  now  exceedingly  fruitful. 
So  with  Melons.  The  earliest  plants  have  set  fruits,  the  size 
of  which  at  this  time  equals  that  of  a  tennis-ball.  Rhubarb, 
Mushrooms,  and  Asparagus  are  supiilied  regularly  In  large 
quantities. 

Bananas  used  to  be  more  of  a  feature  at  Syon  than  they 
have  been  lately  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  plants 
grown.  Good  fruits  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower  rate  than  home¬ 
grown  supplies  can  be  produced  at,  consequently  these  splendid 
tropical  fruits,  like  the  Pine-apple,  now  almost  unknown  in  British 
gardens,  must  depart  before  the  pressure  of  the  less  meritorious 
foreign  crops.  The  delicious  Mangosteen  was  first  fruited  in 
this  country  in  Syon  gardens,  and  here  would  be  a  new  delicacy 
to  attempt  the  precarious  culture  of,  as  at  present  its  jelly-like 
fruit  appears  to  be  too  tender  to  bear  transijortation  from  the 
tropics.  And  what  of  the  Date  Plum?  It  might  be  welcomed. 

Turning  to  the  floral  features  of  general  interest,  it  is  the 
Odontoglossums  that  first  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  memory. 
One  long  and  shaded  structure  presents  a  bright  white  mass  of 
crispums  mostly,  with  a  few  Andersonianums,  cirrhosums,  and 
others  among  them.  The  show  gives  one  much  pleasure,  and  it  seems 
almost  vandalistic  to  cut  every  spike  in  this  fine  display  for  the 
decoration  of  a  single  dinner-table  for  a  single  evening.  Yet 
such  is  the  intention  in  this  case.  Mr.  Wythes  effectively  employs 
the  Japanese  Fern-balls  (Davallia  bullata)  that  are  a  mass  of 
tender  greenfronds  at  this  period,  by  placing  them  in  open-mouthed 
glass  bowls,  and  inserting  between  the  woven  rhizomes  of  the 
balls  the  graceful,  arching  spikes  of  the  Odontoglossums.  Tire 
excellence  of  the  arrangement  is  apparent,  and  simplicity,  coupled 
with  the  liighest  beauty,  results.  Dendrobium  densiflorum  is 
another  species  from  which  great  results  are  obtained  in  Mr. 
Wythes’  hands.  A  number  of  plants  in  Sin  and  9in  pots  were 
carrying  so  many  as  nine  long  racemes.  Malrnaison  Carnations, 
as  special  favourites  of  the  Duchess,  are  grown  in  quantity,  and 
the  Ixoras  are  specimens  of  the  very  safest  and  highest  cultural 
skill.  The  gardener  who  grows  Ixoras  to  perfection  understands 
the  treatment  of  the  bulk  of  stove  plants.  Fuchsias,  as  standards, 
and  for  the  arches  of  a  lengthened  alcove  on  the  south  front  of 
Syon  House,  are  kept  in  stock,  and  yearly  necessitate  the  raising 
and  development  of  others  like  them.  In  all  branches  of  house 
and  flower  garderr  decorative  work  (the  latter  referring  to  the 
planting  of  summer  beds,  and  providing  specimen  plants  for  out¬ 
door  embellishment)  the  run  upon  plants  is  very  great,  and 
demands  constant  additions  being  made  to  the  permanent  stock. 

Tire  young  gardeners’  bothy  is  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
plant  pits.  Each  man  has  a  bedroom  and  bed  to  liimself,  and 
a  general  sitting-room  is  in  conjunction.  There  is  a  suitable 
room  for  washing  the  hands  and  face  apart  from  the  other  rooms, 
and  the  complete  structure  is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes. 
The  roof  of  the  bothy  is  low,  but  its  appointments  are  excellent. 
A  well-stocked  library  is  at  hand,  too,  and  a  full  list  of  the  books 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  May  16,  1901, 
pp.  422  and  423.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  to  learn  in  a 
I>assing  remark  that  little  use  is  made  of  the  library,  and  but 
little  use  is  made  even  of  the  gardening  papers.  An  instructor 
in  French,  drawing,  and  other  subjects  was  at  one  time  provided 
for  the  young  gardeners,  but  the  numbers  who  attended  his 
course  (and  he  was  highly  remunerated)  did  not  justify  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  Within  the  last  year  Mr.  Wythes  has  had  a  bath¬ 
room,  lavatory,  and  washstands  furnished  for  his  assistants,  and 
the  hot  water  laid  on  is  maintained  from  a  separate  boilei;.  Each 
man  has  a  key  for  the  bathroom.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
convenient,  clean,  and  comfortable. — Wandering  Willie. 
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CARDEH.  CLEANINGS 


Forced  Vegetables. 

T]ie  reference  to  Ixoras  at  Syon  recalls  tlie  pits  near  by  the 
plant  stoves,  in  which  are  crisp  young  Lettuces  ready  now  for 
u:e,  and  between  them  are  rows  of  French  Beans,  whose  pods 
will  be  ready  when  the  last  of  the  Lettuces  are  being  taken. 
Cauliflowers  in  frames  to  provide  early  heads  are  so  advanced  that 
the  leaves  will  soon  be  “  turning  in  ”  over  the  “  flower.”  Cabbages 
for  spring  use  have  run  much  to  flower  this  year,  which  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  sharp  frost  in  January,  after  the  mildness  before 
that  period. 

1  orced  Peaches. 

The  earliest  varieties  are  now  ripening,  and  the  trees  must 
not  be  syringed,  but  the  border  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  As  the  fruit  of  the  other  varieties  will  not  be  ripe  for 
some  time  yet,  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  genial  by  sprinkling 
the  borders  and  paths  as  they  become  dry,  syringing  the  trees  in 
the  morning,  and  again  when  closing  the  house.  The  night 
temperature  may  be  kept  at  Codeg  to  70deg,  but  60deg  to  65deg, 
though  it  wiU  retard  the  ripening,  will  not  tax  the  energies  of 
the  trees  so  much  as  the  higher  temperature.  Leaving  the  ven¬ 
tilators  slightly  open  constantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
will  be  an  advantage.  In  the  daytime  70deg  to  75deg,  and 
SOdeg  to  85deg  from  sun  heat  will  be  suitable  temperatures. — A. 

Peach  Trees  Swelling  their  Fruit. 

The  fruits  swell  rapidly  in  the  early  stages,  and  up  to  the 
commenoement  of  the  stoning  process.  The  swelliag  of  the 
fruit  is  materially  accelerated  by  the  maintenance  of  a  good  root 
action,  which  is  best  effected  by  a  judicious  and  gradual  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  growths  by  the  process  of  disbudding  and  in  thinning 
the  fruits.  These  operations  should  be  done  carefully.  The 
more  vigorous  the  tree,  the  greater  the  danger  of  the  fruit  being 
cast  in  stoning,  and  the  evil  is  often  aggravated  by  previously 
disbudding  severely,  which  favours  strong  growth  more  than 
steady  progress.  Supply  water  thoroughly  to  inside  borders 
when  necessary,  lay-in  the  shoots  so  as  to  induce  them  to  grow  in 
the  proper  direction,  allowing  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the 
swelling  of  the  growths.  After  the  fruit  has  stoned  it  takes  the 
last  swelling,  when  the  shoots  should  be  well  tied  down,  but  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  growths  will  materially  assist  the  fruit 
in  swelling.  Any  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  should  be  drawn 
aside  or  shortened,  and  fruits  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the 
trellis  be  raised  on  pieces  of  laths  placed  across  the  wires. — G. 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

Time  was  when  these  exceedingly  handsome  spring  flowers, 
peers  among  the  Prijnulas,  were  more  revered  than  would  appear 
to  be  so  in  these  days  of  ominous  signs.  We  love  the  old  flowers, 
and  would  that  growers  everywhere  might  stand  by  the  gold- 
laced  favourites,  of  which  a  specimen  plant  is  figured  on  page  387 
of  this  week’s  Journal.  Even  at  the  recent  show  of  the  National 
Primula  and  Auricula  Society  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  only  three 
plants  of  this  aristocratical  section  could  be  seen,  and  miserable, 
puny  pieces  they  were,  stuck  in  pots  that  seemed  uncomfortably 
big  for  them.  What  are  prettier  than  borders  or  lines,  or  beds 
of  mixed  varieties  among  the  Apple  trees,  where  the  bees,  the 
soft  winds,  and  the  sunshine  steal None  of  the  spring  flowers 
are  nicer.  We  trust  that  if  the  exhibitors  at  least  have  lost  their 
regard  for  the  old  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  the  lovers  of  garden 
flowers  (for  their  memories  and  associations,  and  for  themselves) 
w  ill  sow  seeds  soon,  and  will  grow  liberally,  these  beautiful  har¬ 
bingers.  The  characteristics  of  a  good  Polyanthus  are  that  each 
flower  should  have  a  yellow  centre  or  eye;  this  yellow  centre 
should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  body  colour,  which  should 
either  be  a  rich  dark  crimson  or  a  bright  red.  Round  this 
body  colour  the  margin,  or  lacing,  should  appear  of  a  uniform 
width  surrounding  each  petal,  and  continuing  down  the  centre  of 
each  to  the  yellow  eye.  The  colour  of  this  lacing  should  be 
uniform,  whether  it  is  sulphur,  lemon  yellow,  or  clear  yellow. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  warm  and  well  prepared  borders. 


Peach  Curl 

Is  caused  by  a  fungus,  Exoascus  deformans,  a  fungus  wEich  is 
much  more  serious  if  rains  or  cold  weather  prevail  at  the  time  the 
trees  are  leafing  out.  The  efficiency  of  sprays  in  checking  the  curl 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  spread  of  thiis  fungus  is  due  to  the 
spores,  and  not  to  a  perennial  mycelium,  as  Avas  at  first  supposed. 

A  Magnificent  Magnolia. 

In  a  sheltered  part  of  the  grounds  at  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
there  has  lately  been  in  flower  a  magnificent  Magnolia  tree,  of 
the  species  stellata,(syn.  Halleana).  Standing  fully  20ft  high,  it 
is  also  dense  and  splendidly  furnished.  Hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  the  beautiful  pearly  white  and  star-shaped  blooms 
have  been  developed  during  the  past  feiv  weeks,  but  the  withered 
remains  are  all  that  now  remain. 

Fritillaria  askabadensis. 

On  page  293,  April  3,  we  figured  this  fine  neiv  species,  about 
which  Miss  Willmott  kindly  sends  us  the  following  particulars: 
“  Fritillaria  askabadensis  is  a  new  species  belonging  to  the 
Petalium  group.  It  was  found  by  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen’s  col¬ 
lector  near  the  toAvn  of  Askhabad,  groAving  in  calcareous  soil  at 
an  elevation  of  1,000  metres.  It  Avas  exhibited  by  me  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  March  11  and  again  on  March  25,  Avhen  it  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit. — E.  Willmott,  Warley.” 

Oranges  in  Variety. 

Medical  men  say  that  an  acid  Orange  eaten  daily  before  break- 
.  fast  from  December  to  April  tends  to  produce  a  condition  of 
almost  perfect  health.  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  singers  consume 
large  quantities  of  Oranges,  the  juice  of  this  fruit  being  con¬ 
sidered  especially  good  for  the  Amice.  Fresh  fniits  are  alAAmys 
Avholesome  and  appetising  as  a  food  or  in  beverages,  and  fruit  in 
some  form  should  be  eaten  daily  for  the  health’s  sake.  Oranges 
may  be  serAmd  in  many  dainty  Avays,  and  one  may  rejoice  over 
the  fact  that  the  supply  is  plentiful  and  price  reasonable. 

Daffodils  at  Rood  Ashton. 

For  some  time  past  the  shrubbery  borders  here  have  been 
extremely  gay  Avith  a  Avealth  of  Daffodil  blossoms,  mostly  of  the 
double  Tellamonius  Plenus.  These  have  been  planted  some 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  so  quickly  do  they  increase  that  at  the 
present  time  some  two  dozen  or  more  flowers  can  be  counted 
to  a  clump  Avhich  had  their  origin  so  short  a  time  since  in  a 
single  bulb.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  floAvers  are  of  unusual 
size  and  depth  of  colour,  points  that  add  to  their  splendour 
collectively  as  Avell  as  individually.  They  are  present  in 
thousands,  and  are  freely  drawui  upon  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  house  and  church — uses  to  Avhich  they  are  so  Avell  adapted. 
These,  together  with  Polyanthuses,  Tulips,  and  Aubrietias,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  grounds  diversified  and  spring-like,  and,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  find  many  admirers.— W. 

A  Dozen  Choice  Caladlums. 

Words  fail  one  when  attempts  are  made  to  describe  the 
exquisite  tenderness  and  subtlety  of  colouring  among  Caladiums. 
They  are  precious  plants,  and  will  ahvays  be  sought  for  and 
largely  grown.  The  following  dozen  varieties  are  the  cream  of 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons’  large  and  representative  collection  at 
Forest  Hill.  The  descriptions  are  tlieirs  also: — Alexander  III., 
large  bright  red,  with  green  inargin.  Barao  de  Mamore,  delicate 
AV'hite  ground,  beautifully  reticulated  Avith  green,  the  centre  and 
ribs  marked  wdth  dark  veh^ety  crimson,  narrow  green 
border;  a.m.  Duke  of  York,  dark  crimson,  with  bright  rose- 
carmine  leaves  and  darker  midrib  and  veins;  the  colour  is  most 
effectrte;  a.m.  Excellent,  green  ground,  spotted  red  and  white, 
fine;  f.c.c.  Her  Majesty,  the  broad  margin  and  the  principal 
A-eins  Avith  a  band  on  each  side  of  them  bright  apple-green,  the 
intei-spaces  silvery  white,  Avith  some  carmine  stains.  John  Laing, 
extremely  brilliant  ro,sy  red,  bordered  creamy  wdiite;  most  effec¬ 
tive;  F.c.c.  Flammant  Rose,  brilliant  rose  surface  and  veins, 
margined  bright  green,  large  leaf.  Gaspard  Ci-ayer,  red  centre, 
Avith  a  broad  green  margin,  fine;  f.c.c.  Poupre  Royale  (Royal 
Purple),  deep  reddish  purple,  bordered  by  a  golden  green  margin  ; 
very  fine.  Mrs.  Luther,  briglit  rose-carmine,  almost  self- 
coloured,  very  dwarf  and  dense.  Rose  Laing,  a  most  charming 
and  attractive  A’ariety,  pure  Avhite  ground,  veins  and  ribs  a 
delicate  blush;  very  distinct;  a.m.  Souv.  de  la  Baronne  Albert 
de  Rothschild,  dwarf,  Avhite,  flushed  with  transparent  rose  in 
centre. 
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A  specimen  Gold=laced^Polyanthus. 


its  attributes 


are  noticed  on  page  386. 
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Chrysanthefflum  Rust. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  Journal  of  April  3,  page  297,  a  few 
renit^-ks  on  Clirysantheiuuui  ru.st,  I  beg  to  contribute  what  I 
think  would  bear  up  “Modesto’s”  statements  as  regards  Clirys- 
anthemums  in  the  country  being  more  exposed  to  rust 
than  those  near  large  towns.  Two  years  ago  I  found  rust  on 
\  lolas  [a  different  species  of  rust]  and  had  to  destroy  them  on 
that  account;  and  this  season  I  find  in  a  neighbouring  wood, 
Several  acres  in  extent,  Anemone  nemorosa  (which  abound  in 
great  numbers)  fairly  smothei’cd  with  this,  our  sworn  enemy. — 
F.  J.  Chambers.  [Evidently  there  is  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
host-plants  that  the  Chrysanthemum  rust  will  subsist  upon.  It 
IS  generally  understood  that  none  other  than  true  composite 
plants  are  ever  affected  by  Puccinia  hieraci,  Mart.  (P.  chrys- 
anthemi,  of  others),  and  of  course  Anemone  nemorosa  is  of  an 
entirely  different  natural  order,  that  is,  the  Ranunculacese. 
According  to  J.  C.  Arthur  (U.S.A.  Exp.  Stn.,  Indiana  Bull,  85; 
10,  1900)  the  rust  is  peculiar  to  the  Chrysanthemum  alone. — Ed.] 

- - 

Notes  on  Violets. 

The  notes  of  “  J.  S.  IT.”  have  been  timely  and  valuable,  but 
I  make  a  few  additional  suggestions.  Air  is  the  one  thing 
especially  required  in  the  frames  during  the  winter,  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  plants,  prevent  damping,  and  keep  off  the  dis¬ 
ease.  When  it  is  undesirable  to  remove  the  lights  entirely, 
because  of  frost  or  snow  or  heavy  rain,  the  lights  should  be 
propped  up  at  both  ends,  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air.  Con¬ 
stantly  remove  all  dead  leaves,  and  even  those,  however  large, 
which  begin  to  turn  a  little  yellow,  and  especially  all  which 
show  the  round  grey  spot  of  the  disease.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
retaining  a  runner  or  two  on  each  plant  during  the  summer. 
These  would  be  too  young  as  plants  for  the  following  winter,  and 
too  old  for  the  next  one,  and  each  crown  would  be  the  weaker 
for  it.  The  single  Violets  push  their  great  runners  for  some 
distance  under  the  soil,  but  if  carefully  lifted  they  will  break  off 
all  right  at  the  point  of  issue.  La  France  I  have  discarded  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  Journal.  I  agree  with  “  J.  S.  U.”  that  the 
colour  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor  does  not  recommend  it,  except,  of 
course,  to  those  who  care  more  for  vainety  than  for  beauty. 
Sulphurea  seems  a  poor  thing  indeed.  Comte  de  Brazza  (syn. 
Swanley  White)  is  not  a  good  winter  bloomer,  but  has  plenty  of 
fine  flowers  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  find  white  Violets  very 
popular  or  useful.  A  plant  of  Comte  de  Brazza  has^  lately  with 
me  produced  some  pale  blue  flowers,  the  colour  of  the  old  Nea¬ 
politan.  If  the  variety  (I  believe  Swanley  White  and  Comte  de 
Brazza  were  sent  out  the  same  season,  and  are  absolutely  identi¬ 
cal)  was  a,  sport  from  the  Neapolitan,  this  is  probably  only  a  case 
of  reversion;  but,  though  an  Oxford  man,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  a  pale  blue  double  Violet  as  good  as  Marie  Louise  would  be 
very  valuable,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  even  more  beautiful. — 
W.  R.  Raillem. 


carried  out  carefully  during  warm  moist  weather,  there  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  five  per  cent,  which  fail  to  grow. 

Coddling  in  any  way  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  Violet  does  not 
love  anything  approaching  nursing.  If  any  grower  wishes  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  this,  he  need  only  pot  up  a  few  plants  in 
autumn  and  place  them  in  a  moderately  warm  house.  Rich  loose 
soil  in  the  frames  they  occupy  must  be  condemned  as  an  incentive 
to  luxuriance  of  leafage  and  a  corresponding  paucity  of  flowers, 
with  a  tendency  to  mildew,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such 
heavy  foliage  dry  in  a  cold  frame.  Treated  in  a  rational  manner, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Violets  should  not  be  easily  grown  in 
gardens.  There  may  be  localities  where  they  fail  at  the  same 
time  as  those  growing  in  a  wild  state  are  a  success ;  but  I  quite 
fail  to  see  the  connection  in  such  cases  between  cause  and  effect. 
— J.  W.,  Hopton  Hall  Gardens. 


Plans  for  a  Botby. 

In  accordance  with  the  intimation  made  on  page  3G3  last 
week,  v'e  herewith  furnish  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  may  send  in  a  plan-drawing  of  a  bothy  with  suitable  accom¬ 
modation  for  six  men,  and  for  which  “  Well-Wisher  ”  offers  a  first 
prize  of  three  guineas  and  the  Editor  a  second  prize  of  one  guinea. 
When  the  plans  may  be  sent  in  and  who  will  .fudge  them  has 
yet  to  be  decided.  Meanwhile  our  readers  are  cordially  invited 
to  co-operate,  and  make  the  “Journal  Bothy  Plan”  a  model 
one  for  every  garden.  The  rules  of  the  competition  will  be  as 
follows:  The  plans,  drawn  to  scale,  must  not  exceed  7in  broad 
by  7in  in  length,  and  must  be  clearly  defined  on  stout  paper. 
The  sender’s  name  and  full  address  should  be  enclosed  when 
sending  the  plan,  and  the  sender  will  alone  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  Coloured  drawings  are  not  eligible.  These  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  observed,  and  in  the  Avay  of  suggestion  we  would 
stipulate  for  a  two-storeyed  building,  to  contain  at  least  four 
bedrooms,  or,  better  still,  one  for  each  man ;  one  large  sitting- 
room,  one  mes.s-room,  scullery,  and  bath-room.  The  entire  front 
length  of  the  building  may  be  40ft  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  co.st  ought  not  to  exceed  £200  to  £220.  We  offer  these 
merely  as  suggestions,  however,  and  competitors  are  absolutely 
free  to  use  their  own  discretion.  Hereunder  we  append  a  letter 
on  the  subject  from  an  esteemed  correspondent. 

After  reading  the  paragraph  under  heading  “The  Bothy:  A 
Suggestion,”  I  fail  to  grasp  an  adequate  mepaing  for  such  a 
generous  offer.  Is  the  idea  to  promote  architectural  drawing 
amongst  gardeners  . P  For  it  most  certainly  is  this  class  of  men 
who  would  understand  the  requirements  of  a  suitable  bothy.  A 
bothy  to  accommodate  six  men  would  require  (1)  at  least  four  bed¬ 
rooms.  These  should  be  15ft  by  10ft,  and,  if  possible,  upstairs, 
the  stairs  to  be  covered  wdth  lead.  (The  idea  for  four  bedrooms 
is,  in  case  of  sickness,  one  room  can  be  set  apart  for  the  sick  man. 
The  convenience  is  obvious.)  On  the  ground  floor  a  (2)  large 
living-room,  20ft  by  15fb,  would  be  ample,  well  ventilated,  and 
heated  by  hot-wafer  pipes  from  boilers.  A  (3)  reading  (study) 
room  of  like  dimensions,  and  heated  the  same  way.  (A  small 
library  would  be  a  very  useful  piece  of  furniture  in  this  room.) 
(4)  A  scullery  or  back  room,  with  a  good  cooking  range:  this 
room  15ft  square.  (5)  Lavatory  and  bath-room,  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on  from  boilers.  Cupboards  are  u.seful  in  bothies ;  so 
would  a  small  provision  safe  be  handy.  Here  are  the  require¬ 
ments,  but  at  the  present  time  of  the  year  it  is  not  everybody 
who  has  the  time  to  sit  at  a  drawing-board  for  long,  as'  overtime 
is  plentiful  just  now,  and  the  theorv'  of  gardening  principles  has 
to  stand  by  for  practical  things. — H.  R.,  Kent. 


In  response  to  the  Editorial  footnote  on  page  362,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarksi  under  this  heading. 
In  this  neighbourhood  every  bank,  copse,  and  wood  has  been  car¬ 
peted  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days  with  the  flowers  of  the 
wild  Violet.  Many  dozens  of  bunches  are  annually  gathered  by 
the  villagers  and  visitors  to  the  district.  The  soil,  of  a  strong 
clayey  nature,  evidently  suits  them,  as  they  thrive  and  produce 
their  odorous  blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  cultivated 
varieties  such  as  have  so  far  been  tried  here,  and  which  include 
Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  The  Czar, 
give  little  trouble  beyond  ordinary  culture.  Our  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure  is  pretty  much  on  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  by 
“  J.  S.  IT.”  The  crowns  are  divided  in  April,  and  the  divi¬ 
sions  are  planted  out  on  a  well  manured  plot  of  ground,  after 
attention  consisting  of  hoeing,  pinching  the  runners,  and  an 
occasional  dusting  of  soot.  This  last  greatly  facilitates  dean, 
healthy  growth.  In  September  or  early  in  October  the  doubles 
and  Princess  of  Wales  are  planted  in  cold  frames  in  much  the 
same  way  as  described  by  “  J.  S.  U.,”  and  by  protecting  during 
severe  weather  we  are  enabled  to  gather  Violets  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  winter. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  plant  the  divided  portions 
in  a  frame  previous  to  placing  them  in  summer  quarters,  and  if 
the  planting  time  is  well  chosen  there  ought  to  be  scarcely  any 
failures.  These  may  occur  if  the  work  is  done  early  in  April, 
when  the  cold  di-y  winds  of  March  prolong  their  visitations,  but 


- - 

“  The  Garden  of  England.” 

The  country  all  round  is  now  presented  at  its  best,  after  a  long 
interval.  Kent,  as  a  county,  at  this  time  of  the  year  tries 
hard  to  keep  its  fair  name  as  the  “  Garden  of  England,”  for 
blossom,  birds,  and  green  grass  make  it  an  earthly  Paradise. 
Other  counties  may  possess  acres  of  these  and  Damson  trees — - 
but  so  does  Kent — with  whole  sheets  of  bloom  glistening  in  the 
sunshine  of  April.  Astounding!  like  a  fairy  tale  or  a  dream  to 
a  town  dweller.  But  no  other  county  can  boast  of  acres  of 
Cherry  trees,  huge  giants  of  many  years,  veterans  of  many  gales, 
and  the  pride  of  more  than  one  generation.  Why !  to  these 
“  trees  of  Kent  ”  the  Plums  and  Damsons  are  mere  pigmies,  and 
they,  too,  are  a  wealth  of  blossom  of  the  purest  white.  Kent 
gradually  may  be  losing  its  reputation  as  the  largest  producer 
of  Hops,  but  it  will  surely  never  lose  its  Cherry  producing  reputa¬ 
tion.  For  where  Hops  were  growing  once  Cherry  trees  are  now, 
and  I  have  noticed  many  instances  where  Cherries  and  Hops 
are  growing  side  by  side.  In  a  few  years  the  Cherry  trees,  being 
e.stablished,  take  all  the  ground ;  the  Hops,  like  the  proverbial 
chaff,  are  burned. 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  to  visit  the  Cherry  districts  in  all 
their  glory.  And  where  are  there  not  Cherries?  Nearly  every 
farmer  and  fruit  grower  has  his  Cherry  orchard,  and  a  failure 
of  that  crop  means  much  to  these  men.  That  they  do  sometimes 
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‘fail  is  well  known,  and  along  now  is  the  most  critical  tune  of  the 
whole  season.  The  recent  warm  weather  and  light  April  showers 
are  hastening  on  the  flowers,  though  the  many  different  species 
and  varieties  of  fruit  trees  prolong  a  naturally  short  and  verj^ 
beautiful  season.  Rain  is  wanted  badly  5  the  few  light  showers 
are  by  no  means  sufficient,  and  the  springs  are  becoming  low. 
The  hedgerows  are  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance,  with  an 
abundance  of  Blackthorn  blossom.  Everywhere  Nature  has 
opened  her  annual  display  of  the  flowers  of  spring.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Aijril  23,  Maidstone,  the 
capital,  is  holding  in  the  Corn  Exchange  a  very  unique  floral 
exhibition.  Enlike  most  flower  shows,  the  admission  is  nil ; 
everj'body  is  cordially  welcomed  to  see  flowers  immortelle^ — no 
-charge  for  admission  and  no  collection.  All  the  flowers  are  made  by 
hand,  and  are  thus  artificial,  being  of  silk  or  muslin.  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  Roses  are  very  real  looking,  likewise  Lilies  of 
Valley ;  but  Violets  and  Geraniums  do  not  adopt  a  natural 
aiipearance.  The  stalls  are  managed  chiefly  by  young  ladies,  and 
every  endeavour  is  used  to  sell  the  flowers.  The  whole  of  the 
money  taken  is  used  for  training  cripiDle  girls,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls’  Christian  Mission,  cripples’ 
industrial  training  branch.  Altogether  it  was  an  exhibition  of 
much  interest  and  well  worth  a  visit,  teaching  much  to  those 
who  w’ould  learn  something  of  the  inner  nature  and  life  of  such  a 
charitable  work. — H.  R.,  Kent. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural— ScMtiflc  Committee,  April  22nd. 

Present;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Bowies,  Worsdell, 
Saunders.  Nicholson,  Sutton,  and  Worsley,  Dr.  Rendle,  Prof.  Boulger, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Report  on  plants  sent  to  last  meeting. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  wwites  as 
follow's :  —  ••  Daffodil  leaves.  —  1  failed  to  find  any  distinct  evidence 
of  bacteria  in  the  etiolated  spots,  but  still  think  that  the  theory  of 
baeteriosis  is  probable.  Stem  tubers  of  Orchids. — Externally  they 
exhibited  rounded  blackish  spots,  beneath  wdiieh  the  cellular  tissue 
was  blackened  deeply  into  the  tiiber.  It  had  all  the  appearance  of 
fungoid  disease.  I  examined  it  at  once^  biit  no  trace  of  mycelium  or 
spore  could  )je  found.  Kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  fourteen  days, 
it  was  then  examined  again,  wdth  the  like  result.  I  cannot  account 
tor  the  spots,  but  can  find  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  are  of 
fungoid  origin.  Tulip  bulbs. — The  outer  scales  were  decayed,  inner 
ones  only  being  sound.  The  decayed  portion  gave  no  indication  of 
fungus  growth,  and  no  trace  of  mycelium,  but  contained  numbers  of 
nematode  worms.  There  were  also  other  evidences  of  insect  depreda¬ 
tions.  Japanese  Maple. — The  peculiar,  globose,  pale  little  bodies 
which  w'ere  clustered  in  the  axils  of  branches,  proved  to  l)e  agglomera¬ 
tions  of  minute  fragments  of  w'oody  tissue,  apparently  the  exuviae  of 
some  grub.  1  did  not  remove  them  to  ascertain  if  tliere  were  any 
excavations  beneath,  but  referred  them  back  for  entomologists  to 
examine.  Orchid  leaves. — There  was  an  amorphus.  browm,  decayed 
matter  in  the  cells,  but  no  mycelium  or  fungous  spores.  I  attribute 
the  spots  to  some  external  cause.  Linum  trigynum. — There  was 
nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  no  mycelium  in  the  interior, 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  fungi.  All  I  find  in  the  white  spots  is  that 
the  cells  are  deficient  in  chlorophyll,  just  as  in  the  Daffodil.  There 
are  just  the  abnormal  cells,  lint  no  chlorophyll  in  them.  I  have  often 
seen  the  same  thing  on  leaves  of  the  Honeysuckle,  but  could  never 
comprehend  it.  There  is  doubtless  some  physiological  cause  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  apparently  a  weakness  in  the  plant, 
requiring  some  stimulus.  Is  it  more  heat,  or  more  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  ?  The  fact  of  not  flowmring  seems  to  indicate  weakness.  I  can 
suggest  nothing,  only  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  parasite  at  present.’’ 

'■‘■Silver-leaf.'’'  —  Mr.  Worsley  show'ed  stems  of  Peaches  with 
blackened  w'ood,  as  seen  in  a  cross-section,  indicating  some  condition 
Avhich  apparently  injures  the  wdiole  tree,  producing  the  “  silver-leaf  ” 
affection  ;  it  is  common  also  on  Plum  tr^es  and  Portugal  Laurel,  but  it 
has  never  been  accounted  for. 

Tulipa  si/lvestris. — He  also  shoAved  this  plant,  regarded  as  a  true 
native  by  Hooker  in  S.W.  Yorks,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Somerset, 
being/  naturalised  elseAAdiere.  Mr.  HensloAV  observed  that  it  groAvs 
abundantly  in  tivo  Amlleys  in  Malta.  Its  distribution  is  from  Holland 
south Avards.  so  that  in  Somersetshire  it  may  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Mediterranean  group.  Mr.  Worsley  also  shoAved  specimens  of  Bidens 
delfinifolia  Avith  small  yelloAV  floAvers,  a  Mexican  annual,  and  also  Mariea 
coerulea  from  tropical  E.  x\merica.  It  has  a  bell-shaped  floAver  AAuth 
no  tube,  and  belongs  to  Iridese.  One  species  occurs  in  "NV'.  tropical 
Africa,  the  other  eight  in  E.  America,  indicating  a  probable  former 
connection  betAveen  the  tAvo  continents. 

Cephalotaxzis,  fruiting. — Mr.  Wilks  shoAved  a  bough,  not  usually 
seen  in  fruit  in  this  country. 

PcBony  with  the  goat  moth. — iMr.  Holmes  shoAved  specimens  of  the 
stems  thus  injured  ;  a  plant  not  usually  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of 
ffliis  moth. 


Boot  nodules  on  Bohinia. — Mr.  Rogers,  IlexAvorthy.  Launceston, 
CoriiAvall,  sent  some  roots  of  the  garden  Acacia,  shoAving  the  microbe¬ 
bearing  tubercles,  Avliich  Avere  terminal  and  glolnilar.  aliout  l-8th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  also  remarkably  large  on  the  mots 
of  Laljurnum,  forming  coral-like  masses  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg. 

Peach  blossoms. — Mr.  G,  A.  Bunyard  sent  some  blossoms  of  sman- 
floAvered  A’arieties  of  Peacli  and  Nectarine,  illustrating  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  degrees  of  protogyny.  In  some  the  pistil  protruded 
to  a  great  distance,  the  chance  of  self-fertilisation  being  very  slight. 
In  others  it  Avas  much  shorter.  In  all  eases  the  stamens  Avere  inai'ch- 
ing  so  that  self-fertilisation  Avas  easily  secured.  In  a  doulAle-floAvered 
kind  there  Avas  a  similar  difference,  so  that  they  miglit  be  almost 
called  short-styled  ”  and  long-styled,”  but  ahvays  protogynoAis. 
Mr.  Bunyard  observes  tliat  in  the  large-floAvered  Aarieties  the  style  is 
too  long  for  the  bud,  so  that  it  is  bent  round.  This  is  a  common 
result  in  many  self-fertilising  buds,  as  of  Sah  ia  Verl)enaea.  Laniium 
amplexicaule,  &c.,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  so  in  this  case ;  ljut  it 
appears  that  the  small-floAvered  varieties  are  the  most  prolific,  hence 
insect  agency  perhaps  comes  into  play.  Neitlicr  the  bitter  nor  SAveet 
Almond  haAm  a  protruding  style.  Our  Avild  species  of  Primus,  as  the 
Sloe,  and  Bird  Cherry  are  all  protogynous,  tlie  cause  proliably  being 
the  colder  temperature  of  early  spring.  He  also  sent  floAvers  of  the 
Tilibett’s  Pearmain  Apple,  liaA’ing  unusually  long  styles.  It  is  proto¬ 
gynous,  and  a  scanty  bearer. 

Turnip  varieties. — The  folloAving  interesting  communication  Avas 
receiA'ed  from  Mr.  Gould,  of  Sleaford; — “  We  haA^e  occasionally  planted 
a  single  extra  good  stock  root  to  produce  seed,  and  almost  in  every 
ease  the  produce  is  mixed.  When  there  are  fifteen  or  tAventy  of  the 
same  type  put  in  together  the  produce  is  ahvays  satisfactory.  For 
instance,  one  perfect  Enfield  Market  Cabbage  as  a  result  gave  us 
almost  eA’ery  variety  of  Borecole,  garden  and  cattle  Caljbage.  Savoy, 
and  Sprouts.  One  Altrincham  Carrot  gave  a  number  of  Avhite  roots. 
(.)ne  root  of  Mangold,  in  four  instances  in  four  different  seasons, 
produced  a  mixed  crop  of  bullis.  And  Ave  liaA’e  a  \ery  curious  instance 
this  year;  In  a  20-aere  field  of  Giant  Bronzetop  SAvede  Ave  found  one 
root  of  Red  Tankard  Turnip,  the  finest  Ave  ever  saAv.  It  Avas  planted 
in  a  private  garden  miles  from  any  Tiurnip  or  SAvede  seed,  Avas  covered 
Avith  muslin  to  preA’ent  any  chance  of  inoculation,  and  the  produce  is 
Avonderful.  Thei'e  are  a  feAv  Short  Red  Tankard  Turnip,  Gi’eentop  and 
Greystone  Turnip,  Purpletop  and  Greentop  SAvedes,  as  Avell  as  some 
intermediate  forms.  Can  you  suggest  any  cause  for  this  state  of 
things  ?  In  this  ease  the  Red  Tankard  must  hai'e  been  a  sport  from 
the  SAvedes  ;  Imt  in  those  Ave  first  indicate,  the  Cabbage  and  the  roots 
Avere  from  old  stocks  that  had  been  Avell  selected  for  years.  AVo 
enclose  particulars  of  the  Red  Tankard  produce  ;  the  others  Ave  did  not 
note  at  the  time.  —  Report  of  the  produce  of  one  handsome  Red 
Tankard  Turnip,  picked  up  in  a  20-acre  field  of  Giant  Bronzetop 
SAvede.  Seeded  in  a  private  garden  far  aAvay  from  any  other  Turnip 
or  SAvede  seed.  Covered  Avith  muslin  to  prevent  inoculation.  49 
Purpletoy)  SAvede,  7  Bronzetop  Swede.  150  Bronze  AVhite  Turnips,  10 
Greentop  ditto,  1  AVhitetop  ditto,  6  Reddishtop  ditto,  8  Short  Red 
Tankard,  and  a  score  or  tAvo  of  small  nondescript.”  The  opinion  of  the 
Committee  Avas  that  in  a  large  mass  of  any  one  kind  of  plant  the 
general  intercrossing  which  takes  place  tends  to  equalise  the  produce 
to  a  general  average,  the  Avould-be  varieties  being  “  sAvamped  ;  ”  but 
Avhen  a  single  plant  is  isolated  it  can  giA’e  rise  to  A'ariations  intact. 

Leucojum  vernitm  forming  bulbs. — Mr.  Bradley  sent  illustrations  of 
this  plant  forming  fresh  bulbs  above  the  one  planted  ;  he  Avrites  as 
folloAVS ;  “  The  border  in  Avhich  these  bulbs  grcAv  had  from  time  to 
time  been  topped  up  by  the  addition  of  soil,  the  effect  being  that  the 
base  of  the  bullis,  Avhich  had  originally  been  planted  much  shalloAver, 
had  gradually  been  covered  Avith  earth  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches. 
Nerine  sarniensis  shoAved  a  similar  production  of  ncAV  bulbs.  They 
had  been  planted  about  five  years  ago.  AVhen  planting  a  trench  Avas 
throAvn  out  Avith  a  depth  of  some  18  inches,  and  aljout  3  inches  of 
manure  put  in,  then  the  tffench  Avas  filled  up  Avith  soil  and  the  bulbs 
planted  at  a  depth  of  about  3  inches  to  the  base  lielow  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  trench  was  subsequently  refilled  as  the  soil  sank,  so 
that  the  bulbs  Avere  ultimately  about  8  indies  beloAv  the  surface. 
Under  these  conditions  they  developed  the  upper  bulbs.”  The  inter¬ 
pretation  appears  to  be  that  bulbs  normally  re(]uire  to  be  at  certain 
depths,  some  deeper  than  others.  If  they  be  too  near  the  surface 
they  form  contractile  roots  Avhich  pull  them  doAvn,  but  in  the  present 
case  the  bull)  being  too  deep,  the  difficulty  is  surmounted  ))y  the 
formation  of  another  at  the  proper  depth  (see  Martin's  ‘‘Teratology,” 
p.  84). 

Royal  Meteorological. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  16th  of  April,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
"W.  H.  Dines,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Captain  D.  Wilson- 
Barker  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Clouds.”  After  some  remarks  on 
the  composition  and  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lecturer 
said  that  until  recent  years  comparatively  little  scientific  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  clouds.  This  he  largely 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  simple  practical  classification.  The 
French  naturalist  Lamarck  was  probably  the  first  to  formulate 
bne,  but  Luke  Howard,  a  London  merchant,  about  1802,  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  in-actical  classification,  Avhich  is  still  in  use  among 
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many  observers.  Clouds  are  formed  by  one  of  two  causes,  viz. 
(1)  the  mixing  of  two  masses  of  moist  air  of  unequal  temperatures; 
or  (2)  through  changes  occurring  in  the  atmosphere,  where  expan¬ 
sion  and  consequent  loss  of  heat  take  place,  causing  condensation 
of  moisture.  Captain  Wilson-Barker  said  that  a  simple  primary 
classification  is  best  arrived  at  by  a  two-fold  division  of  cloud 
types,  viz.  (1)  “  Stratus,”  or  sheet  clouds,  and  (2)  “  Cumulus,”  or 
heap  clouds.  The  former  maj'  be  roughly  considered  the  cloud  of  a 
settled,  and  the  latter  of  an  unsettled  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  showed  by  means  of  lantern  slides  a  number  of  cloud  pictures 
illustrating  certain  varieties  of  both  main  types.  Under 
”  Stratus,”  or  sheet  cloud,  the  lecturer  included  fog  stratus,  high 
stratus,  cirrocumulus,  ciri-us,  nimbus,  and  scud ;  and  under 
“  Cumulus,”  or  heap  clouds,  he  included  the  ordinary  cumulus, 
the  shower  cumulus,  the  squall  cumulus,  and  roll  cumulus.  In 
conclusion.  Captain  Wilson-Barker  referred  to  various  optical 
phenomena  associated  with  clouds,  such  as  coronse,  halos,  sun- 
pillars,  rainbows,  and  also  the  colour  of  the  sky. 

Royal  Horticnltural  of  Ireland. 

■  The  annual  spring  function  of  this  society  was  held  recently 
in  the  old  quarters,  the  Royal  University  Buildings,  Earlsfort 
Terrace.  In  dealing  with  the  varied  exhibits,  it  is  with  feelings 
of  regret  that  one  has  to  confess  they  have  tended  to  degenerate. 
The  classes  were  considerably  less,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  varied 
exhibits,  excluding  those  which  were  awarded  premier  honours, 
was  far  from  a  liigh  standard  of  cultural  skill.  From  the  ' 
deficiency  of  the  counpetitive  classes,  the  nurserymen  made  up  a 
gallant  display,  and  amongst  the  many  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dicksons,  of  Dublin  and  Newtownards,  had  a  superb  display  of 
Roses  and  floral  designs,  each  veiw  fine.  Their  stands  of  bulbous 
flowers,  notably  forced  Tulips,  were  good.  We  noticed  the 
following  as  valuable  sorts: — Prima  Donna,  scarlet,  flushed 
wliite;  Yellow  Prince,  a  softer  yellow  than  California;  and  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  Daffodils  were  amply  staged  ;  a  gold  medal 
was  recommended. 

IMessrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary'  kjtreet,  Dublin,  had  a 
choicely  arranged  group  of  their  Tulips  backed  with  Daffodils. 
Though  the  time  was  somewhat  too  early  to  see  them  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  yet  they  were  a  well  coloured  collection,  including 
Brunhilde,  Maes  vav  Berghan,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Karl  de  Moor 
(a  deep  golden  yellow,  feathered  and  splashed  crimson) ; 
California,  also  a  white  variety.  Roi  Pepin,  a  good  crimson, 
marked  with  white;  and  Joo.st  Van  Vondel,  a  white  that  stands 
alone,  a  massive  flow’er,  whose  long  segments  create  a  favourable 
impression. 

Miss  Curry,  of  Lismore,  had  an  extensive  array  of  Narcissus, 
comprising  the  most  up-to-date  varieties  in  seifs,  bicolors,  and 
red-cupped  types.  We  noted  that  Dr.  Fell  was  finely  grown  :  and 
amongst  the  others  were  King  Alfred,  Maggie  May^  Weardale 
Perfection,  Seagull,  Golden  Bell,  Cassandra,  and  Almira.  White 
Queen,  practically  a  new  variety,  caused  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  unlike  Maggie  May  in  build,  but  with  a  creamy 
v  lute  cup  instead  of  a  faint  yellow ;  likewise  the  perianth 
segments  of  same  hue,  a  chaste  looking  Howler,  complete  absence 
of  coarseness.  The  aw^ard  of  a  Gold  Medal  was  thoroughly 
earned. 

Messre.  Ramsay  and  Sons,  Ballsbridge,  had  a  circular  stand  of 
flow'ering  and  foliage  plants;  interspersed  w^as  forced  Hawthorn, 
and  many  were  agreeably  surprised,  but  those  who  try  their 
prentice  liands  must  remember  it  will  not  stand  hard  forcing  but 
very  gradual,  and  Messrs.  Ramsays  are  tO'  be  congratulated  with 
sliowing  what  can  be  done  for  beautifying  by  the  culture  of  the 
conimon  Thorn.  Their  group  of  floral  designs  was  also  good. 

In  the  competitive  classes  for  the  nine  pot  Roses,  Mr.  Philip 
Geoghegan,  gardener  to  F.  Millar,  Esq.,  Baggotrath  House, 
Sandymount,  was  an  unquestioned  first  wdth  well  flowered  plants, 
and  thoroughly  deserved  the  Cup.  For  twenty-four  do.,  ivxr. 
J.  Byrne,  gardener  to  G.  Drimmie,  Esq.,  Belview,  Booterstown, 
was  first  wdth  some  monster  blooms  (La  France  in  particular), 
although  the  stand  was  w'ell  maintained.  For  the  Marechal  Niel 
Roses,  Mr.  Haiw^ey,  gardener  to  E.  D’Olier,  Esq.,  Knocklinn, 
Bray,  rvas  fii'st  wdth  blooms  of  ample  size  but  detracted  from  oy 
want  of  artistic  staging.  For  the  dozen  single  Hyacinths  Mr. 
P.  Geoghegan  again  took  the  premier  honours,  a  position  he  has 
held  in  this  class  for  several  years.  The  other  classes  w'ere 
weak,  excepting  Mr.  Davis’s  (gardener  to  S.  Goodbody,  Esq., 
Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock),  who  staged  some  fine  plants,  and  like- 
w  ise  held  premier  place  for  the  Spiraeas.  Air.  Colohan  was  first 
with  giant  Deutzias;  his  six  ]>ots  of  Ferns  were  also  a  noble  lot. 
The  pan  of  Adiantum  Williainsi  was  choicely  grown,  and  gained 
the  card. 

In  the  great  class  for  Daffodils,  Lady  Doyne  was  fii'st  wdth 
fine  flowers  choicely  arranged  in  tiers,  and  resulted  in  captm-ing 
premier  place.  Second  place  was  closely  contested  by  Air.  Rigg 
(gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons,  Hazlehatch),  but  poor 
arrangement  consequently  placed  him  back.  He  was,  however, 
awarded  premier  place  for  his  densely  flow’ered  pans  of  Lily  of  the 
^ddlcy.  In  the  Tulip  class  Mr.  Cavanagh,  of  Dalkey,  was  first, 
and  likewdse  took  iiremier  place  for  Cinerarias,  although  the 


exhibits  were  backw'ard.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  small,  and 
competition  was  weak. 

The  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  had  a  nice  bank  of  stove 
plants,  and  amongst  the  many  good  things  I  noticed  Cotoneasters, 
Boronias,  in  var.  ;  Gasteria  lingua,  fine  plants  of  Cymbidium 
eburneum,  Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  Schizanthus  wdsetonensis- 
Acacias,  Bromeliads  in  var.,  Diosma  ericoides  (wdth  its  pi'etty 
white  stars  of  flower),  and  other  plants.  A  medal  was  reconr- 
mended. 

Lord  Ardilaun,  through  his  gardener,  Mr.  Campbell,  erected 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  hall — a  stand  of  over 
eighty-seven  sorts  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  but  it  was 
cramped  for  want  of  space.  Amongst  the  many  subjects  were 
Daphnes,  Magnolias,  and  Anemones,  all  very  good  ;  also,  yellow 
Epimedium  pinnatum,  Grevilleas,  Iris  stylosa.  Primulas, 
cortusoides  and  rosea,  Orobus  vernus.  Erica  carnea,  Grevillea 
rosmarinsefolius  ;  a  fine  Pansy  Madame  Perret,  Omplialades  verna, 
Sanguinea  canadensis,  and  some  choice  Primroses.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  a  select  programme  of  music  w'as  played. — A.  O’N. 

East  Anglian  Daffodil  Show,  April  16th. 

Never  has  the  Public  Hall  at  Ipswich  presented  a  moi’e 
beautiful  appearance  than  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  wdien,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience,  the  Mayoress  of  Ipswich  opened  the 
second  annual  spring  floral  exhibition.  The  magnificent  display  ' 
provided  must  have  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  of  the  Iron,  secretaries,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  of 
Ipswich,  and  Mr.  John  Andrews,  of  Woodbridge,  in  obtaining  so 
many  non-competitive  exhibits,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  witli 
the  exception  of  the  decorative  classes,  competition  was  by  no 
means  keen,  though,  as  the  society  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy  this 
will  doubtless  be  improved  upon  in  succeeding  years.  Nine 
classes  were  allotted  to  cut  Daffodils,  the  principal  class  being  for 
twelve  bunches  of  the  trumpet  section  (magni-coronati).  Air. 
J.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech,  taking  first  prize,  having  Glory  of  Leiden,. 
AI.  J.  Berkeley,  Aldme.  Plemp,  arid  A'ictoria  in  good  condition. 
The  other  classes  were  but  sparingly  filled,  Mr.  John  Andrews 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Heatley,  both  of  Woodbridge,  being  the  leading 
prizewinners. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Daffodils  in  pots,  not  less  than  eight 
distinct  varieties.  Air.  L.  Brown,  Brentwood,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  showing  good  examples  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  W are.  Emperor,. 
Empress,  Frank  Aides,  and  other  popular  sorts.  Various  classes 
for  Oriental  basins  or  vases  of  Daffodils  made  a  good  display. 
Air.  A.  Bennett,  Westerfield  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  secured  a 
special  prize  (a  case  of  champagne)  for  a  group  of  hardy  flowering 
shrubs  in  pots  w  ell  flowered  examples  of  Deutzia  Lemoinei  being 
a  feature  of  tne  group. 

A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  three  pots  of  Straw'- 
berries  with  ripe  fruit,  this  being  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Creek, 
gardener  to  Sir  Cecil  Domville,  The  Chantry,  Ipswich,  with  good 
examples  of  Royal  Sovereign.  An  interesting  class  W'as  that 
provided  for  market  salesmen,  viz.,  a  box  or  basket  of  cut  blooms, 
to  contain  not  less  than  twenty-four  or  more  than  thirty-six 
bunches,  to  arrive  the  morning  of  exhibition.  A  good  competi¬ 
tion  resulted,  most  of  the  flowers  arriving  in  beautifully  fresh 
condition.  Air.  W’hite,  Spalding,  was  first,  and  Air.  W.  Baylor 
Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  Cork,  second. 

Floral  decorations  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  show' ;  the  twm 
classes  for  table  decorations,  one  for  a  table  of  Daffodils,  and  the 
other  for  a  table  of  spring  flowers,  bringing  together  fifteen 
entries.  The  prizes  all  went  to  lady  amateurs  of  Ipswich  and 
Woodbridge.  Baskets  of  Daffodils  made  a  charming  picture. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  non-competitive  exhibits  w'ere 
the  backbone  of  the  show,  foremost  amongst  them  being  a 
splendid  group,  about  30ft  in  length,  of  flowering  shrubs  in  pots 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  Standards  of  Prunus 
triloba  and  Viburnum  Opulus  rose  from  a  groundwork  of  Palms 
and  Azaleas,  while  in  the  foreground  w'ere  disposed  bold  groups 
of  Lilac  Charles  X.,  Spiraea  confusa.  Ericas  candidissima  and 
persoluta  aJba,  and  Staphylea  colchica,  &c. 

Alessrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventiy,  delighted  the  visitors 
with  a  display  of  floral  designs  in  their  usual  masterly  style. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  &c.,  set 
up  a  lovely  bank  of  Daffodils,  including  some  of  their  choicest 
varieties.  Lord  Roberts,  Peter  Barr,  Big  Ben,  Weardale  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  Lucifer  being  particularly  handsome. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
filled  about  20ft  run  of  staging  with  Daffodils,  arranged  in 
bunches  with  their  own  foliage.  A  very  pretty  display  of  popular 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech,  had  a  similar  exhibit. 
From  Colchester  came  an  interesting  exhibit  of  hardy  bulbous 
plants.  Pot  Daffodils  formed  a  background,  while  in  front  were 
pans  of  Erythroniums  Hendersoni,  Watsoni,  and  revolutum,  Mus- 
cari  oonicum.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  the  scarce  Iris  orchioides  ^d 
its  beautiful  pale  blue  form  coerulea.  Iris  stylosa  speciosa,  Fritil- 
larias,  Tulips,  and  many  other  gems  among  bulbous  plants. 

Some  beautiful  boxes  of  cut  Roses  w'ere  shown  by  Messrs. 
Fraidv  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  including 
two  dozen  lovely  Niphetos. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge,  well  sus¬ 
tained  liis  local  reputation  with  a  small  but  neat  group  of  flower- 
nig  shrubs,  a  stand  of  Tulips  in  pots,  and  a  collection  of  cut 
Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  arranged  in  bunches-  with  Mahonia 
foliage. 

Other  exhibits  of  Daffodils  came  from  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway ;  Wade,  of  Riverside  Nursery,  Colchester- 
and  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Dublin.  An  exhibit  which  might  well 
have  been  dispensed  with  was  a  stand  of  furniture,  which  occupied 
a  lot  of  much-needed  space  in  a  densely-crowded  hall.  In  the 
vestibule  there  was  an  interesting  display  of  bulbs  grown  by 
children  attending  the  Middle  schools  of  the  town.  In  the 
autumn  the  management  distributed  bulbs  to  the  pupils,  and  inti- 
ma-ted  that  prizes  would  be  offered  for  the  best  examples  at  the 
spring  show.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  bulbs  were  returned, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  young 
gardeners  in  getting  them  in  flower  at  the  right  date". — E.  C. 

Royal  Caledonian  and  Scottisli  Horticultural. 

For  many  years  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
held  a  large  summer  sIioat  in  the  Waverley  Market  in  July,  but 
since  1889  that  has  been  discontinued.  The  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  has  for  a  few  years  held  a  small  summer 
exhibition,  and  in  1900  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  also  held  one.  In  this  the  Coronation  Year  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  the  two  councils  have  cor¬ 
dially  agreed  to  hold  a  summer  show  in  the  Music  Hall,  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  July  16,  1902.  Exhibits  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  Herbaceous  Flowers,  Irises,  and 
other  tnidsummer  flowers,  Strawberries,  and  other  fruits,  also 
plants  and  vegetables  that  may  be  interesting  to  horticulturists, 
are  specially  invited.  Medals  and  other  awards  will  be  given  to 
meritorious  exhibits.  If  desired,  the  councils  will  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  unpacking  and  staging  any  exhibits.  Every  care  will 
be  taken,  and  exhibits  will  be  returned,  if  desired.  The  societies 
will  take  precautions  to  safeguard  such  exhibits,  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage.  Exhibits  must  be  s'taged 
before  11  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  show,  and  intimation  of  the 
proposed  exhibits  and  the  probable  space  to  be  occupied,  with  a 
description  of  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  should  be  made  to 
either  of  the  joint  secretaries  not  later  than  July  12.  In  the 
case  of 'texhibits  sent  by  rail  or  post,  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Alusic  Hall,  and  a  separate  advice  or  postcard  should  be  sent  to 
either  secretary.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  risk  of  parcels  going 
astray  will  be  greatl.y  increased. — In  name  of  the  respective 
councils,  P.  Murray  Thomson,  o,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society ; '  Peter  LoneJ^ 
6,  Carlton  Street,  Edinburgh,  Secretary,  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association. 

Royal  Botanic,  April  23r(l. 

The  aimual  spring  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
was  recorded  as  a  successful  event  on  Wednesday,  April  23. 
The  corridor  in  the  society’s  gardens  and  a  large  part  of  the 
outer  parts  of  the  heated  conservatory  were  well  filled  with 
groups  from  trade  growers  and  from  one  or  two  private  gardens. 
Though  the  schedule  was  not  comirosed  of  competitive  classes, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  there  were  medals  offered  for  particular 
exhibits,  and  the  schedule  stated  that  in  cases  of  medals 
awarded  to  nurserymen  the  Gold  Medal  Avould  be  accompanied 
by  a  sum  of  £3,  a  Silver  Medal  by  £2,  and  a  Bronze  Medal  by 
£1 ;  where  awarded  to  a  gardener  the'  same  medals  Avould  entitle 
the  winners  to  £2,  £1,  and  10s.  Most  of  the  exhibits  Avere  noticed 
by  us  on  the  pre-rious  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  them  m  detail. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  capital  assort¬ 
ment  of  hardy  floAvers,  including  a  selection  of  dAA'arf  Irises, 
varieties  of  P.  pumila.  Roses  and  forced  slnnbs  Avere  sent  bj^ 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Avhile  Barr  and 
Sons  (Silver  Medal)  and  Hogg  and  Robertson  (Bronze  Medal) 
staged  collections  of  Daffodils,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips.  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.  (Silver  Medal)  had  some  good  Malmaison 
Carnations,  and  Schizanthus  AA’isetonensis.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  displayed  beautiful  table  decorations. 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert  had  forced  shrubs,  and  obtained  a 
Gold  Medal.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Upper  HolloAAny, 
Avere  the  recipients  of  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  stove  and 
forced  plants;  Avhile  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  had  a  like 
award  for  a  similar  collection.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
obtained  a  Bronze  Medal  for  Narcissi.  There  Avere  not  many 
exhibitors  from  private  gardens,  but  Miss  Adamson,  Soutlj  Villa, 
Regent’s  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  obtained  a  Bronze 
Medal  for  a  group  of  Rhododendrons,  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  in  pots. 
Campbell  Newington,  Esq.,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  Thos.  Abbott),  aa  oii  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  plants  of 
Rhododendron  indicum  in  pots;  LudAvig  Monds,  Esq.,  Avenue 
Road,  St.  John’s  Wood  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke),  a  Bronze 


Medal  for  Orchids  ;  and  Sir  Francis  T.  Barry,  Bart.,  St.  Leonard’s 
Hill,  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  BroAA'ii),  a  Bronze  Medal  for 
Camellias,  arranged  in  fifty  glasses,  and  CAit  from  plants  groAving 
in  the  open. 

Truro  Daff  dil  Show,  April  i5th. 

That  the  Cornish  folks  can  successfully  instigate  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  and  spring  floAvers  AA'as  again 
exemplified  by  the  sIioaa'  held  at  Truro  on  the  loth  ult.  So 
numerous  and  keen  Avere  the  competitors  in  some  of  the  classes 
that  eight  mustered  in  the  large  premier  class  for  not  less  than 
thirty  or  more  than  forty  A^arieties  from  all  sections  of  the  genus. 
So  many  as  eight,  nine,  and  ten  entrants  coinpeted  in  other  good 
classes.  The  Hon.  John  Boscawen  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
ConiAA-all  Daffodil  and  Spring  FloAver  Society,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  greater  part  of  the  credit  for  such  success.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  AA’as  officially  represented  at  the  sIioav  by 
a  sub-committee,  composed  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart,  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Roax  W.  Wilks,  secretary. 
Mr.  Engleheart’s  hybrids  Avere  especially  fine  here,  the  collection 
receiA'ing  a  Silver  Medal,  and  the  numerous  trade  exhibits  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Robert  Veitch  and  Son  (Exeter), 
Gauntlett  and  Co.,  Treseder  and  Co.,  and  Cnrtis,  Sanford, 
and  Co.  Avere  each  conspicuously  meritorious.  Mr.  D.  H.  Shilson 
staged  a  grand  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  AA’inning  a  Flora 
Medal  and  other  aAA  ards. 

The  chief  prizeAA’imier  at  the  exhibition  AAas  the  ReAx  A.  T. 
BoscaAA’en  (in  the  premier  class),  AA’ith  splendid  samples  of 
Madame  de  Graaff,  P.  R.  Barr,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Flora  Wilson, 
Luhvorth,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Gloria  Mundi,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
White  Wing,  and  Ellen  Barr.  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  came  a  close 
second,  and  also  stood  out  Avell  throughout  the  exhibition ;  third. 
Lady  Margaret  BoscaAven ;  and  fourth.  Miss  F.  Currey,  Lismore, 
Ireland.  The  collections  Avere  all  good,  and  included  some  of  tho 
most  improved  A^arieties.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  AA-as  another  very 
successful  competitor,  and  had  prizes  in  classes  14  to  22.  Spring 
floAA’ers  other  than  Narcissi  AA’ere  largely  sIigaah,  and  there  Avere 
classes  for  Anemones,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  herbaceous 
plants,  &c. 

The  Midland  Daffodil,  Edgbaston,  April  24th  and  25th  . 

The  fourth  exhibition  AA’as  held  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  both  as  regards  ideal  shoAv  AA’eather  and  the  extremely 
large  attendance  of  visitors.  And,  good  as  its  predecessors  have 
been,  the  shoAv  AA’as  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  them,  both  in 
respect  to  quantity  and  qualit3x  Too  high  a  meed  of  praise 
could  not  be  given  to  the  courteous  secretaries  of  the  society,  tho 
Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  WhiteAAmll  Rectory,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  in  co-operation  with  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and 
W.  B.  Latham,  for  the  excellent  management  of  the  exliibition 
throughout.  With  his  accustomed  hospitality,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
entertained  at  lunch,  on  the  first  day,  in  a  marquee  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  judges  and  exhibitors;  AA’hilst  a  large 
number  of  the  visitors  took  advantage  of  the  bright  sunny  weather 
to  stroll  about  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  grounds,  and  to 
inspect  the  gaily  beflowered  greenhouses. 

A  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition  Avas  the  unique  and  large 
collection  of  St.  Brigid  Anemones  contributed  by  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery,  Geashill,  Kin^s  County, 
Ireland.  These  gorgeous  double  flowers  W’ere  set  up  in  bunches 
of  mixed  colours,  and  the  attraction  Avas  so  pronounced  that  it 
should  afford  a  stimulus  to  a  greatly  extended  cultivation  of  these 
most  brilliant  and  easily  groAvn  early  spring  border  floAvers.  This 
Avas  the  initial  visit  of  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  with  their  Anemones 
to  Birmingham.  As  usual,  the  trade  growers  Avere  strongly 
represented,  and  when  such  as  Messrs,  Barr  and  Sons;  Pearson, 
of  Chilwell,  Notts ;  Dickson,  of  Chester ;  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited, 
of  Wisbech ;  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of  Dublin ;  J.  T.  White,  of 
Spalding;  A.  J.  Stiles,  of  Spalding;  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore, 
Ireland ;  and  such  home-growers  as  Messrs.  Pope,  Sydenham, 
Hewitt,  Walton,  and  others  are  named  as  being  present,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  glorious  floral  display  afforded. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart’s  unique  and  superb  collection 
of  new  Narcissi  AA-as  undoubtedly  the  most  numerously  represented 
and  interesting  yet  exhibited  here  by  that  celebrated  hybridist. 
Especially  prominent  was  his  bicolor  Egret,  with  a  broad 
segmented,  pure  white  perianth  and  rich  yellow  crown ;  also 
Astradenta,  a  very  similar  flat  or  shallow  crowned  flower  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  and  perfect  perianth  of  pure  white.  Other 
notable  new  seedlings  were  Noble,  Salmonettse,  and  Vermeil. 
The  beautiful  assortment  exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  of  Great 
Warley,  also  attracted  great  attention,  and  several  of  the  varieties 
were  awarded  high  honours.  Her  Charles  Wolley  Dod,  with  its 
fine  white  perian-th  and  large  bright  yellow  cup,  was  awarded  the 
Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  bes-t  medio-coronati  Narciss  in 
the  show.  Messrs.  Peter  Barr  and  Sons’  new  bicolor  trumpet 
Daffodil.  Queen  Christina,  gained  a  Medal.  A  flower  of  the 
strikingly  beautiful  new  A^ariety,  Peter  Ban',  figured  con¬ 
spicuously  in  that  firm’s  fine  collection  of  Daffodils. 
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Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  fifty  varieties  of  Daffodils,  a  nevcoincr,  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  of  Great  'Warley,  celebrated  her  inauguration  by  carry¬ 
ing  off  premier  honours  with  a  grand  collection,  the  prize  being 
Messrs.  Barr’s  elegant  Silver  Daffodil  Cup,  value  seven  guineas. 
The  second  prize  of  £4  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  S.  L.  Melville, 
Lincoln,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Walton,  Handsworth,  both 
with  excellent  examples,  Mr.  Melville  also  being  a  new  competitor 
in  the  above  class. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  true  trumpet 
Daffodils,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  was,  as  on 
the  last  occasion,  jdaced  first  with  magnificent  blooms,  including 
King  Alfred,  M'eardale  Perfection,  Madame  Plcmp,  Madame  de 
Graaff,  Gloiy  of  Leiden,  Mrs.  T.  "W.  Ware.  Shakespeare,  Captain 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Second  came  Mr.  H.  B.  Young, 
Metheringham,  Lincoln:  and  thii-d,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hartill,  Olton, 
Birmingham.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  Mr.  Young’s 
A’arieties  were  Mr.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Captain  Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M. 
Camm,  Mrs.  T.  4Y.  Ware,  P.  R.  Barr,  Madame  de  Graaff, 
Grandee,  John  Nelson,  Emperor,  Madame  Plemp,  Horsefieldi,  and 
Michael  Foster. 

For  six  varieties,  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons,  Spalding, 
won  with  Madame  Plemp,  Victoria,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Weardalo 
Perfection,  Ac.  ;  second,  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Sons,  with  Mrs. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Weardale  Perfection,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Glory  of  Noordwyk,  and  Glory  of  Leiden ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Latham. 

The  class  for  twelve  medio-coronati,  distinct,  was  well  con¬ 
tested,  and  Messi’s.  Pope  were  awarded  the  premier  prize  with 
fine  examples  of  Southern  Star,  Lucifer,  C.  G.  Backhouse,  Rosa¬ 
lind  Pope,  Ida  Pope,  Marina,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Flora  Wilson, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  C.ynosure,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen, 
and  White  Lady;  second.  Mr.  James  Douglas;  and  third,  Mr. 
H.  B.  YMung. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  of  medio-coronati.  Messrs.  J.  T. 
White  and  Son  were  placed  first  with  very  fine  blooms ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Branson,  Colesliill  :  third,  Mr.  W.  M.  G.  Willows, 
St.  Ives.  Hunts;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  M.  Mole,  Edgbaston ;  and  fifth, 
Mr.  N .  B.  Latham.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  parvi- 
coronati  there  was  only  one  enti\y,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Young  was 
the  recipient  with  a  very  good  set.  For  six  varieties  of  true 
Poeticus,  Messrs.  John ‘Pope  were  the  only  entrants,  and  secured 
the  first  prize  award. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Daffodils,  none  of  which  to 
cost  more  than  two  shillings  per  dozen,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  blooms  of  each,  the  first  prize  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright,  King’s  Norton,  with  a  bright  assortment ; 
second,  Mr.  Alfred  Ci’yer,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Borrow  Court,  Edgbaston;  third,  Mr.  A.  G.  Stiles,  of  Spalding. 
The  first  prize  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson, 
Dublin — a  Silver  Medal.  For  six  varieties,  ditto,  the  first  prize 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  Sceaney,  Harborne ;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Snead,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  For  eighteen 
distinct  varieties,  not  to  cost  more  than  five  shillings  per  dozen, 
the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke,  Shrewsbury  ;  the  second 
prize  was  not  awarded,  the  exhibitor  being  disqualified  in  not 
conforming  to  the  conditions.  For  six  vases  of  Spanish  Iris,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  was  the  i>remier  winner,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham  second.  The  blooms  in  both  lots  were  exceptionally 
fine,  and  proved  v'eiy  attractive.  For  twelve  pots  of  Daffodils 
Mr.  Cartwright  was  to  the  fore;  second,  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke  ;  third, 
Mr.  A.  Cryer ;  all  being  very' good.  For  six  pots,  first,  Mr,  W.  B. 
Latham;  second,  Mr.  J.  Sceaney;  and  third,  Mr.  H.  Snead.  For 
six  pots  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Air.  R.  C.  Cartwright  again 
signalised  himself;  second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  also  with  very 
good  examples;  third,  Mr.  I.  Cooke;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  Cryer. 

Tulips. 

These  made  a  brave  show,  and  were  unusually  fine.  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  victorious  with  Fabiola,  Queen  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Grace  Darling,  Unique  (syn.  Brunhilde),  Joost  van  Vondel, 
and  Keizers  Kroon.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  was  second ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Cryer;  fourth.  Air.  I.  Cooke;  and  fifth.  Air.  Latham. 

For  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  A’^alley,  Mr.  A.  Cryer  was  first  with 
a  beautiful  lot;  second,  Mr.  I.  Cooke;  and  third,  Mr.  R.  Syden¬ 
ham.  For  six  pots  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  Messrs.  Cryer,  Cooke,  and 
Pope  were  the  respective  winners  with  fine  examples.  Bouquets 
of  Daffodils  were  a  feature,  and  Air.  J.  H.  Hartell  was  placed 
first  with  a  neat  and  striking  example;  second,  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Sons;  third,  Air.  R.  Sydenham. 

Bowls  of  cut  Daffodils  were  very  well  shown,  and  for  three 
bowls  Mr.  J.  Castle  was  first.  Air.  A.  Cryer  second,  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  third.  For  a  single  bowl  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  first, 
Air.  A.  Cryer  second.  Air.  Cartwright  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Sceaney 
fourth. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations  of  cut  Daffodils,  arranged 
in  vases  on  a  round  table,  Mr.  A.  Cryer  was  first  with  an  elegant 
aiTangement;  second.  Air.  J.  Sceaney;  third,  the  Rev.  J.  Jacobs ; 
fourth.  Mrs.  Rowland  Mason,  Edgbaston;  and  fifth,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hartill. 

Premier  prizes  for  the  best  blooms  of  Daffodils  in  their  respec¬ 
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tive  varieties  were  King  Alfred  by  Air.  J.  Douglas.  White  Queenv 
John  Pope,  and  Blood  Orange  bv  iMr.  A.  S.  L. 

Melv'ille. 

Certificated  Daffodils. 

Aliss  M  illmott.  Great  "Warley,  was  awarded  F.C.C.’s  for 
Charles  \Vo]ley  Dod  and  Cresset;  Awards  of  Merit  for  Betty 
Berkeley,  M  arley  Alagna,  Incognita,  and  Orifiamine. 

An  exceedingly  pleasant  gathering  took  place  in  the  evening, 
when  Messrs.  J.  Pope  and  Robert  S.ydenham  invited  a  number 
OT  the  principal  growers  and  exhibitors  to  dinner  at  tlie  Old  Royal 
Hotel,  Birmingham.  Air.  Pope  presided.  After  dinner  a  few 
toasts  were  honoured.  That  of  the  judges  and  exhibitors  was 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pearson,  and  responded  to  by  the  Revs. 
G.  H.  Engleheart  and  S.  E.  Bourne  in  happy  vein.  The  toast 
of  the  evening,  “The  Success  of  the  Alidland  Daffodil  Society,” 
w^as  given  by  Air.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  most  apropos  terms,  and 
to  which  Mr.  R.  Sydenhaiii  responded.  Tlie  toast  to  the  visitors 
was  given  by  Air.  Sydenham,  and  responded  to  by  Alessrs  R 
Cock,  Stafford,  and  T.  W.  Soby,  of  Sheffield.  Professor  Hillhouse 
unfortunately  was  unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  illness,  and  a, 
letter  of  empathy  was  proposed  to  bo  sent  to  him.  A  short 
conference  subsequently  was  held,  and  interesting  addresses  were 
dehveied  by  Air.  John  Pope  on  “  The  Daffodil  and  its  Future  ” 
Alessrs  Pearson,  Barr.  Ac.,  also  took  part.  Air.  Sydenhain’s 
subject  was  “  The  Daffodil  for  House  and  Table  Decoration,” 
illustrated  by  Daffodils  grown  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  ornamental 
vases. — W.  G. 

Biistol  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Parish 
Rooms,  Redlaiid,  on  .April  24,  Mr.  R.  BiiifioJd  occupying  the 
chair.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  the  past  twelve  months 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  that  every  gardener  of  the  district 
would  become  interested  in  the  good  work  the  association  wns 
doing.  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Cary  Batten  was  again  elected  as 
president,  he  being  a  gentleman  wdio  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
horticultural  pursuits  of  Bristol,  and  who  is  always  willing  to  ■ 
render  aid  for  the  advancement  of  the  gardening  world.  Air.  E. 
Binfield  was  elected  as  chairman,  and  Alessrs.  E.  Poole, 
P.R-.H.S.,  and  Garnish  as  vice-chairmen  for  the  ensuing  year! 
Mr.  V/.  Ellis  Groves  was  re-elected  as  lion,  secretaiy  and 
treasurer,  as  also  Mr.  H.  Killey  as  assistant  lion,  secretary.  Two 
medals  have  been  offered  for  the  best  attendance  during  the  next 
riyelve  months.  Mr.  H.  E.  Groves  ivas  elected  to  act  as  registrar. 
Fifteen  members  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  committee,  and 
fiv'e  members  were  asked  to  act  as  a  sub-committee  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  hearty  thanks  of  the  society  was  accorded  to  the 
president,  chairman,  and  officers  and  committee  of  the  past  year, 
as  also  to  Air.  W.  A.  Garaway  for  his  great  assistance,  financially 
and  otherwise.  During  the  evening  prizes  for  two  table  plants 
were  awarded  to  first,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Air.  xVtwell) ; 
second,  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis) ; 
third.  Colonel  Goss  (gardener.  Air.  Shaddick).  certificate  of 
Meiit  V a.s  awarded  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole)  for  some 
ivell -grown  Leeks. — H.  K. 

BirmiDgliam  Gardeners  and  Leaf  Soil  for  Orchids. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  spring  session  was  held  on  the 
21st  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  Spinks  (the  treasurer), 
when  Mr.  J.  Alackay,  Orchid  grower  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  was  responsible  for  a  thoroughly  practical  essay, 
entitled  “  Cool  Orchids,”  and  wliich  was  much  appreciated  by  a 
numerous  attendance.  Details  were  given  regarding  the  best 
structure®  and  their  appurtenances  suitable  for  the  plants. 
Stagings  constructed  of  slate  were  recommended  where  expense 
was  not  a  serious  consideration  ;  otherwdse  galvanised  iron  slieet- 
ing  proved  to  be  a  suitable  substitute,  and  both  to  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  comminuted  sea  shells  or  other  suitable  material 
for  sustaining  moisture  beneath  the  plants,  and  instead  of  tiled  - 
or  stone  paths,  breeze  or  cinders  afford  a  more  suitable  medium 
for  the  retention  of  moisture.  In  the  potting  of  Orchids,  pre¬ 
ference  was  given  to  decayed  roots  of  Ferns  to  ijotsherds,  and  a- 
compost  of  turfy  peat,  sphagnum  and  unfermented  Oak  or  Beech 
leaf  mould  was  found  by  the  essayist  to  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  more  ordinary  biUby-bit  system  of  “  packing  ”  the  material 
among  and  over  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Mr.  Mackay  also  prefers 
the  compost  in  question  to  the  Belgian  leaf  mould  as  being  of  a 
considerably  more  sustaining  nature,  though  admitting  the 
invigorating  quality  of  the  latter  for  _  a  comparatively  short 
period.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  Belgian  leaf  soil  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sea  salt  and  sand  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  and  the  rnaterial  is  highly  esteemed  by  some 
growers.  The  high  condition  of  health  and  vigour,  how’ever,  of 
the  large  collection  of  Orchids  at  Highbury  attest  the  system  of 
culture  and  skill  devoted  to  them  by  Air.  Alackay.  A  ^Iwt  list 
of  “  cool  ”  Orchids  w’as  given,  with  a  few  concise  descriptions  of 
their  respective  merits.  As  the  lecture  was  characterised  more 
by  its  pregnant  remarks  and  briefness  than  length,  ample  time  • 
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■svas  afforded  for  the  interesting  discussion  that  followed,  and 
several  questions  w’ere  satisfactorily  responded  to  by  the 
courteous  essayist.  Mr.  J.  Sceany,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Lawley  Parker,'  Edgbaston,  exhibited  a  well  grown  plant  of  his 
new  seedling  Fern,  originating  from  the  pretty  Pteris  serrulata 
Victorise,  a  decided  improvement  upon  its  progenitor,  in  having 
longer  and  more  elegant  pinnated  fronds,  which  are  neatly 
variegated,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  altogether  superior.  A 
F.C.C.  was  unanimously  awarded  the  newcomer.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Sparkhill,  was' awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  w'ell 
grown  and  flowered  example  of  Mignonette  “  Machet.” 

Chester  Paxton’s  Society’s  Show. 

The  Art  Gallei-y  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum  presented  on 
'Wednesday,  April  24,  a  picturesque  appearance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Chester  Paxton  Society’s  annual  show  of  spring  flowers. 
This  is  not  the  first  show  of  the  kind  in  Chester,  but  it  is  the 


■  The  above  drawing  represents  celts  at  various  stage.s  of  growth.  A,  very  early 
stage  ;  the  cell-walls  are  quite  thin,  and  the  protoplasm  almost  fills  the  cells. 

B,  rather  old  cell,  cell-wall  thicker,  and  vacuoles  more  numerous.  C,  older 
still ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cavity  now  forms  a  large  vacuole  ;  n,  nucleus  ; 

V,  vacuoles.  (After  Van  Tieghem.)  Magnified  several  hundred  times. 

first  that  has  been  held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  a  smaller  room  having 
in  previous  years  given  the  required  accommodation.  The  depar¬ 
ture  means,  of  course,  that  the  show  is  gradually  developing  into 
an  event  of  importance,  and  both  from  the  spectacular  point 
of  view,  and  that  of  the  convenience  of  the  public  attending  the 
exhibition,  it  met  with  warm  approval.  The  exhibits  were 
arranged  around  the  room,  and  they  just  filled  all  the  available 
space,  while  allowing  room  for  tasteful  arrangement.  The  season, 
though  rather  backward,  promised  well  for  spring  flowers  until 
Tuesday,  wben  the  heavy  dowmpour  of  rain  spoilt  a  great  many 
of  the  outdoor  varieties.  The  promoters  of  the  show  have  for¬ 
merly  been  favoured  with  a  collection  from  Eaton.  On  the 
present  occasion  this  was  absent,  but,  fortunately  for  the  show, 
there  was  a  splendid  collection  sent  by  Mr.  MacGillycuddy,  Bache 
Hall  (per  Mr.  E.  Stubbs,  gardener).  It  comprised  Star  Cinerarias, 
Daffodils,  Spiraeas,  and  F.erns,  and  the  artistic  manner  in  which 
they  were  set  out  on  green  moss,  with  here  and  there  virgin 
cork  introduced,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr.  Stubbs. 
From  Miss  Humberston,  Newton  Hall  (Mr.  R.  Wakefield, 
gardener),  there  was  a  large,  and  beautiful,  and  effectively  laid 
out  collection,  composed  of  Cinerarias,  Callas,  Camellias,  and 
Azaleas,  and  including  one  exhibit  which  was  the  sole  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its  kind  in  the  show.  This  was  a  blue  Gentian,  and 
one  of  remarkably  fine  colour. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  collection  in  the  show  was  one  sent 
l)y  Dr.  Mules,  The  Old  Parsonage,  Gresford,  whose  fame  as  a 
cultivator  of  hardy  border  flowers  of  all  kinds  is  known  all  over 
the  country.  Specially  intei'esting  in  the  present  collection  was 
the  uncommon  yellow,  sweet-scented  Violet,  close  to  which  were 
some  deep  mauve  Primroses.  The  blue  Primula  Hepatica  and 
an  exceptionally  large  Auricula  both  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  Daffodils,  scarlet  Anemones,  and  several  varieties 
of  hardy  Primulas  were  all  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Townshend  luce’s  collection  was  its  variety. 

It  inchulcd  beautiful  blooms  of  Begonias,  Forsythias,  Azaleas, 
Anemones,  and  a  vase  of  the  beautiful  blue  Browallia  speciosa, 
which  was  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  J.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  collection  of  Narcissus,  all  of  which  were  particularly 
fine,  especially  for  a  town  garden,  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Dixon  by 
some  beautiful  examples  of  the  popular  Star  Cineraria,  Callas, 
and  Grape  Hyacinths.  Mrs.  Willis  Taylor  and  Mr.  Ed.  Dixon 
were  both  new  exhibitors.  The  former  sent  some  fine  examples 
of  Daffodils  and  Lenten  Roses,  and  the  latter  a  pretty  collection 
composed  of  Deutzia,  Mignonette,  and  Daffodils.  A  nice  col-  j 


lection  of  Daffodils  and  Hyacinths  represented  Mr.  John  Wynne, 
of  Waverton.  Both  Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  and  Messrs. 
McHattie  sent  excellent  collections,  conspicuous  in  Messrs. 
Dickson’s  being  the  well-known  Sir  Watkin  Narciss,  staged  in 
fine  form,  also  other  choice  varieties,  including  Queen  of  Spain, 
Mary  Anderson,  and  Glory  of  Leiden,  each  of  which  was  much 
admired.  The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  McHattie  was  composed  of 
narned  Daffodils,  Hyaciiiths, Polyanthus,  and  a  beautiful  collection 
of  single  Anemones,  remarkably  pretty  in  colour.  For  the  success 
of  the  show  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  who,  with 
Mr.  W.  F.  J.  Shepheard,  acted  as  hon.  secretary,  and  who  had 
the  valuable  assistance  of  the  ever-energetic  curator  of  the 
museum  (Mr.  R.  Newsteadi.  Next  year  in  all  probability  tlie 
society  will  consider  themselves  justified  in  holding  the  show  on 
a  still  larger  scale. 


Obituary. 


The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  King. 

I  am  mourning  the  loss  of  a  horticultural  friend  of  many  years’ 
standing  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  King,  who  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  lifetime  had  charge  of  the  Gardens  of  Devizes  Castle. 
On  Tue.sday,  July  lo,  he  was  qt  Trowbridge  on  business;  on  his 
return  he  complained  of  illness,  and  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  he 
died.  An  insidious  disease  had  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
gradually  obtained  the  mastery  over  a  constitution  apparently 
sound  and  robust.  He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  he  leaves  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
the  latter  being  in  America.  His  wife  died  about  two  year.s  ago. 
he  felt  her  loss  severely,  and  the  depre.ssion  from  w  hich  he  suffered 
probably  accelerated  the  course  of  the  di.sease  which  finally  caused 
his  death.  He  was  an  excellent  all  round  gardener,  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  of  cbaract eristic  amiability  and  evenness  of 
disposition.  He  Avas  greatly  respected  in  the  town  in  Avhich  he 
lived,  and  he  died  sincerely  regretted. 

Born  at  Roundway,  near  Devizes,  in  1835,  he  obtained  eniploy- 
inent  in  the  Gardens  of  Roundway  Park,  and  showed  considerable 
proficiency  in  his  Avork.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  he  Avas  offered 
and  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Gardens  of  Devize-s  Castle,  then 
the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  Valentine  Leach,  and  here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  entry  upon  the  charge 
of  the.  Castle  Gardens  they  Avere  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped 
condition,  but  Avith  the  liberal  support  and  personal  interest  of 
his  employer  Mr.  King  speedily  improA’ed  matters,  and  tlie  Castle 
Gardens  soon  obtained  a  Avide  popularity  for  the  production  of 
Grapes,  especially  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  I  have  seen  exhibited  by  Mr.  King  some  very  finely  finished 
bunches  of  Chasselas  Musque,  for  he  Avas  able  to  overcome  Avhat 
may  be  regarded  as  the  constitutional  tendency  of  this  Grape  to 
crack.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  Avere  also  groAvn  Avith  great 


Ten  Stages  in  the  Division  of  a  Cell. 

Successive  stages  in  nuclear  and  cell  division  ;  c,  centro.spheres  (homogenous 
spheres  lying  near  the  nucleus) ;  n,  nucleolus  (the  most  dense  part  of  the 
nucleu-!) :  s.  chromosomes  (segmented  threads) ;  spindle  fibres ;  A,  B,  C, 
chromosomes,  showing  longitudinal  division  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
chromatin,  or  granules,  x  circa  600.  (After  Strasburger.) 
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success.  Specimen  Fuchsias  were  grown,  to  great  dimensions  by 
Mr.  King.  At  one  of  the  large  exhibitions  laeld  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  by  the  R.H.S.,  he  won  two  £10  prizes  with  Fuchsias,  and 
gained  a  special  medal  for  superior  culture.  When  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Leach  ceased  to  reside  at  the  Castle,  Mr.  King  took  over 
the  Gardens  on  his  own  account,  disposing  of  the  produce.  He 
ceased  to  exhibit  for  prizes,  and  his  services  became  in  much 
Truest  as  a  judge.  Always  straightforward  and  honourable  in 
his  dealings,  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  exhibitors.  At  the 
Bath  Shows  his  services  were  always  in  request  as  judge.  He  was 
much  esteemed  in  Devizes  by  all  classes.  Of  late  years  he  had 
superintended  the  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  held  in 
the  Corn  Exchange  by  the  Devizes  Benevolent  Society,  which  is 
always  a  great  success.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — R.  Dean. 


IV.— Botany  in  the  Garden. 

(Continiced  from  page  344.) 

In  his  remarks  on  plant  cells,  page  188,  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  February  27,  1902,  “Win.  R.  R.”  only  briefly  referred  to 
their  identity,  and  with  the  view  to  provide  a  clearer  impression 
of  a  typical  growing  cell  of  the  higher  plants,  the  accompanying 
drawings  have  been  prepared.  The  elucidatory  context  tells  the 
stoi*y  in  language  robbed  of  all  botanical  strictness,  but  the  end 
is  gained,  which  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  how  cells  divide  grow’,  and 
build  up  living  tissues.  The  smaller  figure,  then,  explains  itself. 
It  show’s  three  stages  in  the  grow’th  of  a  cell ;  the  first  w’ith  a  very 
thin  w’all  of  cellulose  through  which  the  sap  flow’s  and  mingles 
with  the  other  contents  w’ithin  ;  the  second  stage  marks  consider¬ 
able  development,  and  the  third  a  greater  difference  still.  The 
nucleus  is  the  great  centre  of  activity  in  the  cell,  and  is  in  touch 
with  the  less  deuse  protoplasmic  lining  of  the  cell  wall,  or  other- 
w’ise  apportioned  in  that  body.  It  is  not  the  simple  body  that 
the  older  botanists  thought  it  to  be,  but  is  indeed  complex.  The 
larger  cut  show's  the  nuclear  mass  undergoing  a  number  of  changes 
during  the  process  of  division  to  form  new’  cells.  The  process  is 
somew’hat  complicated,  but  seems  necessary’  in  order  to  effect  an 
equal  division  of  the  substance  of  the  mother  nucleus  betw’een  the 
two  daughter  nuclei.  (Note  that  nucleus  is  singular;  nuclei, 
plural.)  The  centrosi^heres,  w’hose  exact  purpose  W’e  cannot 
clearly  define,  are  ahvays  found  near  the  nucleus,  and  when 
division  is  about  to  take  place,  they  move  to  opposite  poles.  The 
threads  (botanically  called  chromosomes)  composing  the  nuclear 
netw’ork  then  begin  to  separate  and  straighten  themselves  out; 
they  arrange  them.selve:s  in  a  plane  in  a  special  manner  (2  and  3), 
and  spindle  fibres,  which  are  protoplasmic  threads,  now’  appear 
and  converge  on  the  centrospheres.  Gradually  and  surely,  little 
by  little,  tlie  chromosomes  or  threads  become  definitely  arranged, 
and  half  appear  on  one  side  and  the  other  half  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  a  vei-y  short  time,  and  probably  by  the  aid  of  the  spindle 
fibres,  they  are  drawn  completely  apart ;  the  spindle  fibres  con¬ 
tract,  and  tw  o  definite  nuclei  appear  in  place  of  the  solitary  one 
before.  During  the  operation,  the  centrospheres  divide  and  so 
form  two,  to  carry  on  the  work  w’hen  the  new  nuclei  in  their  turn 
divide.  A  cell  wall  grows  between  the  tw’o  divisions,  and  thus  a 
complete  division  of  the  cell  has  resulted.  For  fuller  details  of 
this  interesting  process,  resource  must  be  had  to  botanical  text 
books. — J.  H.  1). 


Nature  Notes. 

Blackbirds  and  thrushes  of  a  few’  w’eeks  are  learning  to  obtain 
their  own  living,  and  I  have  seen  several  youngsters  very  strong 
on  the  wing. 

Queen  wasps  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  Sand 
martins  and  sw’allows  are  among  us  again  ;  their  appearance  is 
welcome.  The  nightingale  has  been  heard  for  many  days,  to  be 
correct,  since  the  15th  inst. 

While  demoli.shing  an  ancient  church  at  Lalinde,  near 
Perigueux,  some  workmen  found  an  egg,  apparently  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  embedded  in  the  mortar  of  a  w’all  that 
had  been  standing  for  fully  800  years. 

On  Wednesday,  23rd  inst.,  heard  Nightingales  a  treat  in  a 
copse,  in  broad  daylight.  I  have  loved  to  w’atch  the  doming  of 
our  migrating  birds  for  over  fifty  years.  Taking  one  year  with 
another,  I  think  the  dates  balance  pretty  evenly,  and  agree 
with  Gilbert  White’s  dates  in  this  neighbourhood. — Alice  Baker, 
Station  Road,  Petersfield.  Hants ;  April  28,  1902. 

Small  tortoiseshell  butterflies  are  to  be  seen  nearly  every  day  ; 
not  so  the  sulphur  butterfly  :  it  is  rare.  I  caught  a  strange 
insect  (fly)  a  while  back.  It  buzzed  like  a  bee,  and  possessed  a 
body  of  like  nature  to  a  humble  bee,  two-winged,  tho.se  being 
spotted  black,  and  a  long,  foi-midable-looking  proboscis.  Its 
movements  were  graceful,  hovering  like  a  humming  bird  moth 
seeking  lioney.  The  abundance  of  finit  tree  blossom  promises  a 
good  fruit  season.  But  who  can  tell? — H.  R.,  Kent,  April  23. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

RASPBERRIES. — Being  gross  feeders,  well-established 
plantations  will  be  furnished  w’ith  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
therefore  a  liberal  mulching  of  rich  manure  should  be  applied. 
The  remains  of  the  w’inter  mulching  can  be  cleared  off  along 
with  deep-rooting  weeds  that  should  be  forked  out. 

DESTROYING  INSECTS.— A  watchful  eye  ought  to  be  kept 
on  Gooseberry  bushes,  in  order  to  check  quickly  an  attack  of 
caterpillars.  If  not  numerous  pick  them  off,  but  dustings  of  finelime 
will  prove  effectual.  Crush  the  maggots  which  curl  up  the  leaves  of , 
Apricots,  and  check  the  advance  of  green  and  black  fly  w’hich 
may  attack  the  points  of  young  shoots  of  Plum,  Cherry,  or 
Peach  trees  by  dustings  of  tobacco  powder. 

HOEING  FRUIT  BORDERS.— Where  the  ground  between 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  has  not  been  disturbed  for  some  time, 
Aveeds  wall  begin  to  spring  up  w’ith  amazing  rapidity,  hence  it 
is  desirable  to  check  their  advance  by  hoeing.  This  is  of  much 
assistance  to  young  fruit  trees  and  recently  planted  Straw¬ 
berries,  as  it  serves  to  keep  the  ground  open  for  admitting 
Avarmth.  If  desirable,  later  in  the  season  a  mulch  of  light 
material  can  be  gii’en. 

DISBUDDING,  Ac. — This  method  of  removing  superfluous 
shoots  on  Avail,  cordon,  and  small  bush  trees  cannot  be  so 
readily  practised  AA'hen  the  shoots  get  long,  but  there  aa'III  still 
be  many  Avhich  are  found  better  for  removing  in  this  manner. 
If,  hoAvever,  they  are  found  to  be  long,  cut  them  out  Avith  a 
sharp  knife.  This  is  better  than  alloAving  them  to  croAvd  the 
trees.  In  the  case  of  many  young  Apple  trees  it  is  a  good 
system  of  regulating  groAvth  if  these  are  subjected  to  a  process 
of  disbudding  for  this  purpose  alone,  at  'the  same  time  also 
reducing  the  bunches  of  floAvers  on  the  same  principle.  FloAvers 
at  the  points  of  branches,  or  too  thickly  placed  on  young  shoots, 
may  be  easily  dispensed  Avith ;  indeed,  they  Avill  be  useless 
OAving  to  the  lack  of  Avood  groAvth  above  them.  Shoots  on  all 
young  trees,  therefore,  exhibiting  other  than  Avood  groAvths 
ough  to  have  such  remoA’ed  or  cut  back  to  health^'  AA’ood  buds. 
Proper  extension  of  the  trees  may  then  be  looked  for,  other- 
Avise  leading  branches  maj'  remain  at  a  standstill.  The  import¬ 
ance  also  of  maintaining  the  soil  moist  for  the  roots  from  the 
present  time  oiiAvards  through  the  summer  should  be  considered. 
The  soil  may  or  may  not  need  moistening  at  present,  but  this 
must  be  ascertained  by  examination.  Light  soil  AA’ill  need 
earlier  attention  than  that  of  a  reteiitlA'e  character,  and  a 
mulching  over  the  roots  may  be  given  sooner,  the  colder  and 
moister  ground  being  alloAved  to  become  freely  AA'anned  by  the 
sun  before  applying  a  coating  of  manure.- — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forciug. 

VINES:  EARLY  HOUSES. — In  those  started  at  the  new 
year  the  Grapes  are  in  an  advanced  stage  for  ripening  ;  indeed, 
some  have  commenced  to  colour,  and  Avill  need  a  cii'culation  of 
Avarm,  rather  diy.  air.  An  arid  atmosphere,  hoAvever,  must  be 
avoided,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sure  to  induce  an  attack  of  red  spider. 
It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  to  as  long 
a  period  as  possible.  For  destroying  red  siAider  recourse  is 
sometimes  had  to  the  syringe,  Avhich,  even  Avhen  the  AA’ater  is 
soft  and  clear,  is  apt  to  more  or  less  damage  the  bloom  of  Grapes 
advanced  in  coloiu’ing.  Sponging  the  leaves  is  a  .safer  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  acari,  and  taken  in  hand  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  pests  is  not  so  tedious  as  it  seems. 
Sulphuring  the  hot-Avater  pipes  should  only  be  had  recourse  to 
Avhen  the  red  spider  is  likely  to  get  tlie  upi)er  hand;  tlien  it 
must  be  judiciouslj’  applied,  or  the  fumes  will  be  as  disastrous 
to  the  Grapes  as  destructiA'e  to  the  red  spider.  Suli)hur  begins 
to  vapori.se  at  170deg,  tlierefore  the  hot-water  pipes  must  be 
heated  betAveen  tliat  temperatTire  and  200deg  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  tlie  lieat  may  be  alloAved  to  fall  to  tlie  ordinary  heat. 
The  latter  part  of  a  calm  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  operation, 
keeping  the  ventilators  open  Avhile  the  pijies  are  being  heated: 
and  Avhen  they  have  become  sufficiently  so  apply  the  sulphur, 
AA’hich,  being  brought  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream  Avith  skim 
milk,  can  readily  be  put  on  thinly  Avith  a  brush.  It  Avill  be 
neces.sai’y  to  heat  the  pipes  again  in  about  a  week,  but  they  need 
only  be  nibbed  Avith  a  brush  moi.stened  in  clear  Avatcr. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES.— Early  Vines  have  ripened 
their  crops  sonieAvhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  Avhere  not  over¬ 
cropped  and  kept  clean  the  Grapes  are  Avell  coloured  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Maintain  a  circulation  of  air,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  fall  to  60deg  at  night.  The  .soil  should  be  kept. 
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healthfully  moist,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 
Moderate  air  moisture  also  is  essential  to  prevent  the  foliage 
prematurely  ripening,  and  it  benefits  rather  than  prejudices  the 
keeping  of  the  Grapes,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  stagnant. 
As  the  Grapes  are  liable  to  lose  colour  vith  hanging,  a  slight 
shade  will  be  beneficial  in  helping  to  keep  colour,  especially  in 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court.  A  double  thickness 
■of  herring  netting  or  a  single  thickness  of  pilchard  netting 
placed  on  the  roof  lights  is  sufficient.  It  is  also  desirable,  where 
it  can  be  practised  without  crowding  the  principal  leaves,  to 
allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  which  will  tend  to 
promote  root  activity  and  assist  the  Vines  to  recuperate  their 
wasted  energies. 


SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Follow  up  thinning  the  bunches 
and  berries,  also  tying,  disbudding,  stopping,  and  regulating 
the  growths.  Allow  crops  proportionate  to  the  vigour  of  the 
yines,  and  retain  as  much  foliage  as  can  have  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  for  on  the  amount  of  assimilating  power  and  the 
supplies  of  nutriment  depends  the  health  of  the  Vines  and  their 
^wer  of  swelling  and  perfecting  their  crops.  Examine  the 
borders  at  least  once  weekly,  and  when  dry  water  freely,  assist¬ 
ing  those  in  full  foliage  and  carrying  heavy  crops  with  tepid 
liquid  manure  and  surface  dressings  of  rich  material,  or  a  couple 
of  inches  thickness  of  rather  lumpy  manure  well  sweetened,  but 
not  very  inucli  reduced.  In  addition  to  tliis,  mineral  food  should 
be  provided.  The  advertised,  fertilisers  are  compounded 
of  various  salts  in  a  form  readily  available  as  plant  food,  and 
mainly  consist  of  phosphatic,  iiotassic,  and  nitrogenous 
matters,  which  are  especially  valuable  for  Vines.  Use  a  quarter  of 
■a  pound  per  square  yard  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  altemat- 
"uator  or  liquid  iiiaiiure  supplies.  Well-drained  inside 
borders  will  take  almost  any  quantity  of  water  after  the  AUnes 
are  in  full  leafage,  it  having  a  sanitating  as  well  as  a  moisture 
supplying  effect ;  and  the  sweeter  the  soil  or  food  held  in  solu- 
Hon  the  more  healthy  the  Vines  will  be,  provided  the  foliage 
IS  kept  clean,  has  full  exposure  to  light,  and  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  favourable. 


LA  IE  HOUSES.— Disbudding,  also  tying  and  stopping  the 
■growths,  mmst  be  attended  to  as  they  become  sufficiently 
advanced  Hie  brighter  weather  has  given  the  foliage  'a 
remarkably  healthy  blue-green  colour,  so  characteristic  of 
nealtJiv.  active  feeders  luxuriating  in  phosiihoric,  potassic,  and 
nrirogenoiis  aliment.  Every  advantage  of  sun  heat  should  be 
given  to  increasing  the  ventilation  early  in  the  day  and  of  closing 
eariv  in  tlie  afternoon,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  lono^  day’s 
work  and  of  vigour  and  health  in  the  Vines,  dispensing  vuth  fire 
neat  as  much  as  possible,  and  yet  emploving  enough  to  keep  the 
Vines  in  steady  progress.  Make  selection  of  the  bunches  that 
are  to  remain  for  the  crop,  large  hunches,  especially  loose,  being 
the  Avorst  for  finish,  and  the  medium  sized  and  compact  the  best 
for  perfecting  properly  and  keeping.  Crop  lightly  rather  than 
too  heavily,  and  apportion  the  crop  to  the  vigour  and  variety  of 
Vine. — feT.  Albans. 


'  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  direetet 

ToTiHnn  Chambers,  Pleet  Street 

^ondon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  ivill  write  privateh 
to  any  ot  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matteri 
cliscussfcd  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  uniustifiabh 
trouble  and  expense. 


yARIETIES  (Young  Exhibitor). — Rho 
is  a.  warm  greenhouse  spet 
(note  that  It  is  warm  greenhouse”),  and,  therefore,  could  o 
^  ^oji^^cbion  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  1 

variety  R.  Victoria  Regina  ive  do  not  know. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE  (Oxonian). — The  “  s 
jects  It  is  necessary  to  know  to  be  able  to  pass  [fliiall  the  B 
examination  are,  amongst  others,  the  following:  Bota; 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics  pure  £ 
znixed,  physics,  zoology,  geography,  especially  physical.  Th 
or  the  subjects  must  be  taken  at  the  final  examination  It 
advisable,  or  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  able  to  use  the  Lat 
rrench,  and  German  languages.  For  further  information  ap 
to  the  Jieadmaster  of  a  college. 


PLAN  OF  A  GARDEN  (C.  A.  S.). — We  are  obliged  to  ivith- 
hold  the  answer  till  next  week. 

AURICULA  FLOWER  (Oakleigh).— In  size  of  flower  and 
truss,  in  depth  and  beauty  of  colour,  in  sweetness  of  scent,  and 
in  the  evenness  of  the  “  paste  ”  around  the  eye,  your  variety  is 
good,  but  the  general  form  is  a  trifle  too  ragged  to  please  the 
strict  fancier.  It  is  a  sweet,  decorative  variety,  and  we  have 
sent  a  flower  to  Mr.  James  Douglas,  V.M.H.,  for  his  expert 
opinion. 

WHITE-TIPPED  ARAUCARLA  EXCELSA  (C.  P.).— Nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  a  white-tipped  variety  such  as  you  send 
specimen  of,  by  those  who  have  had  most  experience  with  the 
plant  among  our  acquaintances  here.  The  tips  are  sometimes 
white,  but  never  so  elongated  and  completely  individualised  as 
in  your  plant.  The  novelty  is  worthy  of  care,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  graft  suitable  shoots  of  it  upon  an  A.  excelsa 
stock.  By  this  means  you  may  in  time  be  able  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  plants.  Being  rvhite  and  devoid  of  the  chlorophyll  neces- 
sai-y  for  growth,  even  if  you  struck  cuttings,  the  chances  are  aU 
against  successful  results. 

MATERIALS  FOR  ROCKERY  (Rockery). — The  materials  for 
rockwork  are  so  variable  that  it  is  futile  to  give  particulars  as  to 
costj  indeed,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  matei'ial  and  the  distance.  The 
commonest  materials  used  in  rockeries  are  tufa,  costing  about  50s. 
per  ton,  in  trucks,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  rate  of  carriage  can 
easily  be  ascertained  from  the  railway  company.  Selected  Derby¬ 
shire  spar  costs  42s.  per  ton,  and  pink  Nottingham  spar  42s.  6d. 
per  ton.  Other  material,  such  as  glazed  retort  burrs,  cost  22s.  6d. 
per  ton ;  selected  flints,  21s.  3d. ;  well  bunit  grotesque  burrs, 
18s. ;  and  blue  clinkers,  12s.  6d.  per  ton.  Why  not  write  to 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.,  and  ask  for 
particulars  of  materials? 

MANURE  FOR  ASPARAGUS  BEDS  (H.  R.,  Guildford).— 
The  fertiliser,  consisting  of  Icwt  kainit  and  2cwt  common  salt,  is 
a  heavy  dressing  for  200  square  yards,  though  a  suitable  one  for 
very  sandy  soil,  as  salt  acts  w'ell  on  sand,  and  of  it  about  2^lh 
Avould  be  used  per  square  yard,  as  kainit  contains  about  one-third 
of  salt  (chloride  of  sodium).  We  should  prefer  a  manure  con¬ 
taining  more  essential  food,  such  as  bonemeal  and  kainit  in  equal 
proportions,  and  applying  71b  of  the  mixture  per  rod,  or  4oz  per 
square  yard,  and,  in  case  animal  manure  is  not  used,  supplying 
a  similar  quantity  of  rape  dust,  all  being  applied  when  the  beds 
are  dressed  in  the  spring  and  lightly  pointed  in.  Or,  if  the 
kainit  and  bonemeal  alone  were  supplied,  follow  as  soon  as  the 
heads  of  the  Asparagus  begin  to  push  Avith  finely  crushed  nitrate 
of  soda.  If  lb  per  rod,  or  loz  per  square  jmrd.  This  is  likely  to 
give  better  results  than  the  heavy  dressing  of  kainit  and  salt 
alone. 

CUTTING  THE  CROWNS  OF  SEAKALE  (D.  W.).— The 
crowns  of  plants  a  year  old  should  be  cut  doAvn  so  as  tO'  make 
a  new  croAvn,  and  that  not  likely  to  run  to  seed ;  but  the  grand 
secret  is  to  reduce  the  neAv  breaks  to  one,  or,  at  most,  two  on 
each  plant  so  cut  dowm,  reserving  the  most  promising  growth  on 
each,  and  removing  the  others  as  soon  as  choice  can  well  be  made. 
Another  season  it  Avould  be  well  to  cut  off  the  crown  before 
groAAth  is  made,  thus  securing  an  earlier  groAAdh,  and,  in  ooPse- 
quence,  longer  time,  for  making  and  maturing  a  good_  groAvth 
early,  which  is  a  very  important  matter  Avhen  the  crowns  are 
required  for  early  forcing.  Cuttings  that  have  been  planted  this 
spring,  being  root  portions  that  have  formed  buds,  will  not  require 
cutting,  but  merely  the  growths  reduced  to  one  on  each,  there 
not  being  any  danger  of  their  running  to  seed,  and,  under 
favourable  conditions,  they  Avill  form  croAvns  available  for  forcing 
next  Avinter. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. —  Correspondents  tcJiose  queries  are  un~ 
ansicered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (C.  P.). — Beurr^  Claii-gean. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  R.,  Kent). — Amelanchier  canadensis.  (A.  B.  C.). 
— 1,  Aealypha  maerophylla ;  2,  Acalypha  Maeafeeana ;  3,  Adiantum 
Farleyense ;  4,  Eurya  latifolia  variegata ;  5,  Dieffenbaehia  magnifica, 
poor  leaf ;  6,  the  Double  Gean,  Primus  Avium  fl.-pl.  (J.  B.  R.). — 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana.  (N.  L.). — 1,  Hibiscus  Areheri ;  2,  Pandanus 
stenophyllus ;  3,  Asystasia  bella  ;  4,  Sedum  sarmentosuin ;  5,  Tritonia 
crocata,  observe  the  ‘‘  AvindoAvs  ”  at  the  base  of  each  segment. 
(Oxonian). — The  lilac  coloured  spike  is  Petasites  vulgaris,  the  other 
a  species  of  Acer,  but  foliage  is  required  before  Ave  can  determine 
which  one.  (T.  H.  tt). — Narcissi  are  classed  as  florists’  flowers,  being 
mere  varieties  of  species,  and,  therefore,  too  numerous  and  A'ariable 
for  us  to  undertake  to  name  ;  you  should  send  to  Messrs.  Barr  oi*  other 
large  groAver.  From  those  you  send  Ave  identify  the  following ;  1, 
Narcissus  Jonquilla,  the  Jonquil;  2,  N.  prineeps ;  3,  Emperor;  4, 
N.  incomparabilis  Frank  Miles  ;  5,  N.  Leeds!  Duchess  of  Brabant ;  6, 
Orange  Phoenix ;  7,  Leedsi,  the  type ;  8,  Telemonius  plenus ;  9, 

N.  incomparabilis  Sir  Watkin. 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— April  30tli. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0  to  8  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

,,  Tasmanian  ... 

11  0 

15  0 

new,  lb .  6  0to8  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0 

25  0 

Dates,  red  V.,  doz.  bxs. 

5  6 

0  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Lemons,  Messina,  case 

10  0 

12  0 

each .  3  6 

5  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz.  ...  3  0  to  4  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Mint,  doz.  bun .  8  0 

9  0 

Asparagus,  English,  100 

5  0 

6  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

,,  Spanish,  flun. 

1  0 

1  3 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punt.  0  2 

0  0 

,,  Toulouse,  ,, 

2  3 

3  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  3  0 

4  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  3  0 

4  0 

Beans,  French,  lb. 

1  0 

1  3 

,,  ,,  new,  lb.  0  4^- 

5i 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

,,  Algerian,  cwt.  13  0 

16  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

6  0 

8  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9 

1  0 

Carrots,  new,  bun. 

1  0 

1  3 

Seakale  .  1  0 

1  3 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush .  3  0 

4  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  6 

3  6 

bunches  .  8  0 

9  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

consignment  .  4  0 

4  6 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Turnips,  bnch .  1  3 

1  6 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  u 

0  2 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  0 

1  3 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Acacis  I)  r  u  m  in  o  n  d  i, 

doz . 18  0  to  0  0 

Aralias,  doz .  5  0  12  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  12  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Boronia  heterophylla, 

doz . 12  0  18  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Cinerarias,  doz .  4  0  6  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz .  4  0  5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz..  9  0  18  0 
Erica  candidissima  ...  18  0  30  0 

,,  Cavendisliii  ...  21  0  48  0 

,,  Persoluta  .  18  0  21  0 

,,  ventricosa  nana  18  0  21  0 

,,  ,,  coccinea  18  0  21  0 

,,  Wilmoreana  ...  9  0  12  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

,,  small,  100 .  10  0  16  0 

Average  Wholesale 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0tol2 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Fuchsias . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Genistas,  doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

8 

0 

5 

0 

Heliotropes  . 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg 

10 

0 

18 

0 

,,  pink . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

ISIignonette  . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

6 

,,  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

24 

0 

30 

0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Primulas  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Shruhs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Spircea  japonica,  48’s, 

doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

1.— Cut  Blowers 


s.  d.  s. 

Arums,  doz .  2  0  to  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2 

Azalea  mollis,  bunch  0  6  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  .  6  0  8 

Carnations,  12  blooms  13  1 

Cattleyas,  doz .  8  0  12 

Cornflower,  doz.  bun.  10  1 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0  9  1 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9  1 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2  0  3 

Daffodils,  single,  doz....  2  0  3 

Eucbaris,  doz .  2  0  3 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0  1 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  6 

Gladiolus,  white,  doz. 

bunches  . 12  0  15 

(iypsophila,  doz.  bun.  6  0  8 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun.  9  0  12 
Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1  6  0 

Lilac,  French,  white, 

bunch  .  3  6  0 

Lilium  Harrisi  .  3  0  0 

,,  lancifoliumalb.  2  0  2 

,,  1.  rubrum .  2  0  2 

,,  longiflorum  ...  3  0  4 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  .  6  0  12 


d 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 


s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

6 

OtoO  0 

Marguerites,  white. 

doz.  bnchs . 

4 

0 

0  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0  0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

bunch  . 

0  6 

0  0 

N  arcissus,  Poeticus,  doz 

1 

0 

0  0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0  0 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

3  0 

Primula,  double  white. 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white. 

doz . 

1 

0 

2  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4  0 

,,  yellow,doz.(Perles) 

1 

0 

2  0 

,,  Mardchal  Niels  ... 

2 

0 

4  0 

,,  Generals . 

2 

0 

4  0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

3 

0 

4  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  pips 

2  0 

3  0 

Stock,  double,  Avhite, 

doz.  bun . 

2 

0 

2  6 

Tulips,  white,  single, 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

,,  scarlet,  single. 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4 

0 

0  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

0 

9 

1  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

3  0 

New  Narcissus. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  send  to  us  a  trio  of  blooms 
of  one  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  new  seedling  Narcissi  which  they 
have  bought,  and  will  distribute  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  It  is 
a  Leedsi  variety,  and  is  nanmd  “  Elaine.”  The  flower  is  delicately 
beautiful,  and  ivory  white  in  all  parts. 


Gentlemen  Farmers. 


Sometimes  we  wonder  very  much  how  and  what  we 
should  write — what  wdll  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and 
we  are  always  glad  of  a  hint.  Sometimes  the  hint  comes 
from  an  unexpected  source,  but  it  is  none  the  less  aceptable. 
Only  yesterday  we  received  an  American  paper  with  an 
article  bearing  the  above  heading,  and  as  it  was  marked  with 
a  blue  pencil  we  guessed  we  had  an  interest  in  it.  Perhaps 
our  views  and  the  American  views  won’t  quite  coincide  ;  but 
that’s  only  too  likely.  We  hardly  thought  “gentlemen 
farmers  ”  were  American  creations  ;  they  are  more  old-time 
Englishmen.  And,  alas !  we  have  to  say  they  do  belong  to  a 
different  England  from  the  present^there  is  iio  room  for 
them  now ;  they  are  crowded  out,  starved  out,  in  fact. 

This  process  of  elimination  has  taken  place  during  our 
own  lifetime,  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  great  sadness  we  think 
of  it.  What  is  a  gentleman  farmer  1  Most  people  will  point  to 
two  classes ;  but  we  think  ourselves  he  can  only  be  properly 
reckoned  in  one.  The  first  class  is  that  of  the  gentleman 
amateur,  and  under  that  heading  w'e  may  place  (1)  those 
men  who,  for  love  of  the  occupation  or  because  they  can  t 
let  their  land,  take  a  portion  of  it  in  hand  themselves. 
These  are  probably  great  landowners,  and  also  titled  folk, 
and  not  necessarily  men  of  great  wealth  ;  indeed,  the 
possession  of  land  nowadays  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  great 
drawback,  the  emoluments  are.  so  small  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  so  great. 

Hampered  as  some,  or  most,  of  these  men  are,  it  is  an 
open  question  if  they  really  make  any  profit  out  of  their 
farming.  True,  one  may  say  they  have  no  rent  to  pay. 
No,  not  in  one  form ;  but  many  estates  are  so  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged  that  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  rent.  And  then,  again,  from  their  position  these 
men  are  not  able  to  take  a  really  active  oversight  of  their 
farms ;  they  have  no  time  to  go  into  details  (even  if  they 
should  understand  them),  and  all  the  practical  work  of 
management  has  to  be  done  by  paid  officials,  so  that  the 
cost  of  “running  the  show”  is  heavy. 

Then,  again,  the  land  in  hand  is  some  for  which  no  tenant 
can  be  found,  and,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  suppose  it  is 
not  the  very  best,  for  good  land  even  yet  lets  itself.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  said  that  most  of  these  titled  men  faina 
so  that  they  may  ride  a  hobby— perhaps  Shires,  maybe 
Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Dexters,  or  even  the  best  breeds  of 
pigs  and  sheep.  W^hether  the  owner  ever  reaps  any  piofit 
himself  is  more  than  doubtful.  That  he  benefits  the  com¬ 
munity  is  very  certain,  and  by  the  community  we  mean  not 
only  those  whom  he  employs  (their  name  is  legion),  but  the 
world  at  large,  for  the  man  who  raises  pure  good  stock 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor.  A  man  of  this 
type,  if  he  really  loves  agriculture,  is  willing  to  lend  both 
himself  and  his  land  for  experimental  work,  and  before  the 
institution  of  experimental  schools  or  colleges  it  was  to 
these  men  alone  that  we  could  look  for  any  encouragement 
in  the  finer  arts— i.e.,  testing,  trying,  experimentalising. 
There  are  names  that  will  be  written  on  the  scoll^^ot  fame, 
and  that  have  been  written,  and  when  it  is  asked  :  “  What  is 
it  they  have  done?  ”  the  answer  will  be  :  “"They  endeavoured 
to  produce  double  crops  of  grass  and  grain,  and  of  double 
quality.  They  found  inferior  breeds  of  oxen  and  sheep,  and 
by  means  of  selection  and  judicious  crossing  they  produced 
a  better  type— i.e.,  for  the  butcher  and  the  woolstapler. 
When  they  took  horseflesh  in  hand  they  so  improved  the 
pleasure  and  the  working  horse  that  sires  of  English 
breeding  are  in  request  the  world  over.” 

Where  they  have  pointed  the  way,  others  have  followed. 
And  we  should  never  forget  that  the  great  experimental 
farm  at  Rothamstead  was  the  work  of  a  private  individual, 
who  not  only  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work, 
but  who  has  left  it  possible  that  this  work  of  research  shall 
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go  on  while  the  need  lasts.  Now,  again,  there  is  gentleman 
amateur  No.  2.  Probably  he  is  a  man  who  has  amassed  a 
fortune,  and  wishes  to  become,  or  to  found,  a  county 
family.  The  first  step  appears  to  be  achieved  when  he  gets 
hold  of  a  nice  estate,  and  because  time  hangs  heavy,  or  his 
neighbour.  Lord  So-and-So,  does  it,  he  takes  in  hand  some 
land.  He  has  got  many  theories,  and  he  is  keen  of  working 
them  out.  Money  being  of  no  object,  everything  he  has  is 
of  the  best  and  most  expensive  ;  in  fact,  the  farm  is  a  perfect 
model  so  far  as  buildings  and  appliances  go. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  his  pleasure  in  his  new  toy  is 
unbounded.  He  was  prepared  not  to  expect  much  return 
just  at  once,  but  presently  his  commercial  mind  asserts 
itself,  and  when  he  begins  to  try  and  balance  books  they 
won’t  balance.  There  are  factors  on  which  he  never  counted, 
and  he  finds  he  is  powerless  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
of  weather  and  unfavourable  markets  ;  besides,  too,  he  is 
now  a  dealer  in  live  stock,  and  he  finds  his  petted  and 
pampered  herds  do  not  bring  him  much  beside  anxiety.  He 
is  not  quite  pubhc  spirited  enough  to  care  that  he  is  making 
work  for  the  villagers,  and  that  he  is  improving  (at  great 
personal  expense)  stock  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours. 
The  chances  are  that  after  a  few  years  (if  he  gets  as  far)  he 
stops  this  work,  and  is  much  out  of  love  with  himself  and 
farming  generally.  If  he  is  a  shooting  man  he  turns  his 
attention  to  his  coverts,  or  else  throws  up  his  country  life 
in  disgust. 

Now  for  the  gentleman  farmer  as  we  know  him.  Alas! 
he  is  rapidly  dying  out.  He  has  been  a  brave  man,  and  a 
sorely  tried  one,  and  he  has  only  laid  down  his  arms  after 
a  severe  struggle  with  the  enemy  Poverty.  Presently  he 
will  exist  in  novels  alone  ;  for,  to  our  knowledge,  no  gentle¬ 
man  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  has  the  remotest  idea  of 
bringing  up  any  of  his  sons  to  this  calling.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  gentleman  farmer  was  much  in  evidence. 
There  was  a  living  then  to  be  got  out  of  the  land.  There 
was  sure  to  be  a  fairly  comfortable  house,  nice  neighbours, 
and  all  the  pleasures  of  rural  life.  The  men  of  that  day  had 
received  a  good  education — many  of  them  in  public  schools. 
They  had  capital,  and  put  it  freely  into  the  land.  There 
were  people  who  charged  them  with  over-expenditure  ;  but 
they  spent  no  more  than  any  tradesman  who  was  working  on 
the  same  amount  of  capital. 

They  were  men  who  had  been  brought  itp  to  have  things 
nice  around  them,  and  they  did  not  grudge  to  their  children 
the  educational  advantages  they  themselves  had  enjoyed. 
They  farmed  to  live,  never  for  one  moment  expecting  that 
times  Avould  come  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  living 
out  of  the  land.  They  were  good  employers  of  labour,  and 
their  money  circulated  freely.  By-and-by  the  pinch  came, 
rents  went  up,  there  was  an  unnatural  competition  for 
land,  labourers  struck,  cost  of  production  increased  on  every 
side,  that  terrible  visitation  rinderpest  appeared,  and  where 
the  full  viridence  of  the  disease  showed  itself  that  farmer, 
if  not  ruined,  was  crippled  for  years  ;  in  fact,  we  know  of 
several  who  never  afterwards  looked  up. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  wrought  sad  havoc,  and  there 
were  no  wise  restrictions.  Then  came  the  drop  in  Wheat. 
\ye  remember  so  well  that  Tuesday  market  in  our  nearest 
big  town  when  news  came  that  Wheat  had  dropped  10s.  per 
quarter.  It  was  thought  to  be  only  temporary,  and  due  to 
the  fine  harvest  weather  and  bumper  crop  ;  but  w^e  were 
only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  trouble.  Down— down  it 
tumbled  till  we  saw  it  reach  a  pitiful  18s.  Ah,  me  !  we  have 
lived  through  sad  times.  Then  another  staple  product  went 
the  same  W’ay.  The  wool  that  brought  in  such  nice  money 
against  summer  rent— it  is  hardly  now  worth  the  shearing. 
Rents  at  last  began  to  fall  ;  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
farmer’s  losses,  and  the  labourer  still  held  out  for  the 
higher  wage. 

The  farmer  began  to  look  anxioirs,  and  wonder  where  he 
could  curtail  expenses.  First  went  the  luxuries,  then  the 
comforts,  then  the  necessaries.  No  more  expensive  schools 
for  the  children,  the  bit  of  shooting  was  let,  the  waggonette 
replaced  by  a  pony  tub,  domestic  help  reduced— cheese¬ 
paring  m  every  direction.  At  first  those  who  had  enjoyed 
the  years  of  plenty  had  their  surplus  to  fall  back  upon  ; 
those  who  had  only  lately  begun  had  nothing,  and  the 
struggle  was  soon  over  with  them.  The  pleasant  homes  had 
to  be  given  up.  There  ivas  a  forced  sale  of  stock ;  possibly 
the  landlord  had  been  easy  with  rent  to  give  a  good  tenant 
a  chance,  then  all  back  reckonings  had  to  be  paid,  and  the 
value tions  on  going  out  did  not  realise  anything  like  the 


amount  paid  on  entering,  and  the  man  had  to  begin  life 
over  again,  with  a  wife  and  family,  little  or  no  capital,  and 
no  experience  of  anything  but  farming.  He  had  been 
taught  that  headwork  was  all  that  was  expected  of  him  in 
connection  with  a  large  farm ;  he  found  always  he  had 
plenty  to  do  to  direct  and  think  and  plan.  The  work  was 
like  an  elaborate  puzzle,  and  just  when  each  piece  was 
nearly  adjusted  a  change  in  the  weather  jumbled  all  up 
again. 

We  know  of  farming  personally  in  several  counties,  and 
know  farms  of  all  sizes  up  to  1,000  and  1,400  acres  ;  but  in  no 
case  when  there  has  been  a  change  of  tenancy  has  the 
change  been  for  the  better  from  a  social  point  of  view.  The 
new  men  are  derived  from  quite  a  lower  walk  in  life — 
successful  butchers  and  cattle  jobbers,*  Potato  dealers, 
auctioneers,  the  better  class  of  foreman  and  skilled  labourer. 
We  don’t  say  they  ai’e  not  clever  men,  but  they  are  not  the 
old  stamp — they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  their  own  work¬ 
people.  In  fact,  much  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  family, 
the  sons  standing  in  as  labourers.  Muscle  and  sinew  against 
brain.  The  tone  of  the  villages  has  gone  down ;  the  clock 
has  been  put  back  sixty  years,  and  when  these  men  are 
tired  of  incessant  toil  for  little  result,  we  don’t  know  quite 
who  is  to  follow  them. 

The  old  class  is  gone,  never  to  return,  and  we  are  loth  to 
think  all  England  is  to  be  cut  up  into  small  holdings. 
Putting  aside  the  money  aspect,  well-educated,  pleasant 
people  exercised  a  refining  influence  in  the  country.  There 
is  much  public  work  that  they  willingly  undertook  and 
carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  without  fee  or  reward.  The 
present  day  men,  even  if  willing,  are  not  equal,  through 
want  of  previous  training  and  broadmindedness,  to  be  of 
much  value,  and  the  parson  and  the  squire  have  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  It  is  said  the  yeoman  proper  has  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  he  merged  into  the  gentleman  farmer,  who  in 
his  turn  has  given  place  to  the  working  foreman. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

The  tide  always  ebbs  and  flows,  and  so  does  farming.  There 
is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,  though  we  cannot  always^ — nay, 
very  seldom — see  it,  but  the  sun  is  there  all  the  time,  awaiting 
the  opportunity  for  his  rays  to  break  through.  We  farmers 
should  take  a  lesson  from  his  steadfastness,  and  keeping  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  open,  miss  no  opportunity  of  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Here 
we  are  with  fallows  practically  clean  and  only  waiting  for  the 
proper  season  to  drill  Turnips.  Our  seeds  are  bad,  very  bad. 
They  will  carry  no  stock,  or,  at  any  rate,  vei-y  little.  Why  cannot 
we  see  our  way  to  sow  tlie  fallow  land  with  Barley,  or  at  any 
rate,  some  of  it^ — say,  the  portion  that  should  have  been  sown 
with  common  Turnips  late  in  June?  But  the  difficulty  is  with 
the  sheep.  On  farms  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  grass 
the  trouble  is  not  so  great,  but  on  arable  farms  like  those  we 
have  to  deal  with,  the  loss  of  the  seed  plant  almost  means  the 
sale  of  our  sheep.  Perhaps  the  sowing  of  one  of  the  seed  fields 
witJi  a  mixture  of  Vetches  and  Rye  would  be  more  useful  in 
keeping  the  sheep  at  midsummer  and  disturb  the  rotation  of  the 
farm  less  than  sowing  fallow  land  with  corn  and  Tumiping  a 
piece  of  seed  land. 

Another  beautiful  rain  is  followed  by  genial  weather,  and  we 
see  rapid  growth  everywhere.  The  thin  Wheats  are  improving, 
but  some  of  them  will  never  make  paying  crops.  They  look 
greener  now,  but  it  is  the  weeds  which  are  making  the  greater 
show. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plough  the  land  and  drill  Barley,  and  the 
warm  growing  weather  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  such  a  course. 
Spring  corn  has  come  up  well  and  looks  beautiful.  Our  pro¬ 
spects  in  this  one  respect,  are  very  good.  Notwithstanding 
scarcity  of  keep  live  stock  is  advancing  in  price.  Buyers  are 
driving  round  on  the  look  out  for  desirable  bargains,  and' farmers 
are  in  good  spirits  accordingly.  If  they  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  sheep  they  at  any  rate  can  get  good  value  for  them. 

We  have  not  cleared  all  the  Potatoes  yet,  but  a  few  consign¬ 
ments’ are  still  going  to  New  York,  vihere  the  market  reports 
read  better.  _  Trade  is  still  bad  here,  except  for  a  few  of  the 
very  best,  which  are  now  in  increased  demand.  They  are  growing 
very  rapidly  in  the  pits,  especially  those  which  have  been 
recently  moved  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  seed. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  of  Potato  management  that  Potatoes  keep 
better  untouched.  So  far  they  have  kept  their  firmness  well, 
but  we  notice  that  the  bags  are  much  fuller  than  they  were,  so 
there  must  have-  been  considerable  loss  of  weight. 

Low  prices  have  not  frightened  some  of  our  neighbours,  and 
they  are  planting  much  greater  acreages.  Potatoes  are  very 
pleasant  things  when  they  pay  well,  but  they  are  exhausting  to 
the  land,  and  may  easily  be  overdone.  There  may  be  finger 
burning  in  store  for  some  of  us. 
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ROSES  IN  POTS 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

Have  a  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  plants  of  the  above  in 
Dwarf  (Bush)  and  Climbing  forms,  suitable  for  present 
planting  and  for  pot  culture. 

In  5  Inch  pots,  10  6  to  18/-  per  dozen,  84  -  to  120'-  per  100 
In  8  Inch  pots,  24/-  to  42/-  „  £10  to  £17  10/-  „ 

Spki.ng  Catalogue  of  new  and  other  Roses  in  Pots,  now 
ready,  free  on  application. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 

ALL  OHR  OWN  RAISING.  Per  100- 
SINGLE,  mixed,  started,  out  of  pots  ..  ..  20/- 

,,  „  ,,  in  pots . 25/- 

,,  to  colour,  out  of  pots  . 30/- 

,,  ,,  in  pots . 35/- 

DOUBLE,  mixed,  started,  oui  of  pots  ..  ..  30/- 

.,  „  in  pots . 35/- 

,,  to  colour,  started,  out  of  pots  . .  ..  60/- 

,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots  ..  ..  65/- 

CATALOGUE  OJST  A  rPLICA  TION. 

pe:e:£>  &  SONT, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


ROBERT  GREEN 

(Limited), 

Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

Nurseries:  HOUNSLOW. 

Offices:  28&  29,  CRAWFORD  STREET,  W. 

DRACiENAS,  CROTONS, 
PANDANUS,  and 
CALADIUM  ARGYRITES, 

SPECIALITIES  ! 

Pot  Roses,  Hyrdangea  Paniculala,  Seduni  Sieboldi. 


'T 


pAHLIAS. 

*  H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

The  introducers  of  both  the  Cactus  and  Single 
;  -sections,  and  founders  of  the  National  Society, 

'  have  for  30  years  been  celebrated  for  their  com- 
;  plete  collection  and  the  best  plants,  such  as  travel 
safely  all  over  the  world. 

We  were  awarded  last  year  the  long  coveted 

GOLD  MEDAL 

•of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  Best 
Exhibit  ever  seen  in  London. 

Please  send  for  our  -Floral  Guide,  universally 
known  as  the  Best  Illustrated  Catalogue  on 
Flowers. 

THE  HOME  OF  FLOWERS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

An  immense  stock  of  strong,  well-ripened  Plants 
■of  all  leading  varieties,  ready  for  immediate 
planting. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 

CATALOGUE  POET  FREE. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


CLIBRANS 

Cactus  Dahlias. 


YTTE  have  been  Dahlia  Specialists  for  some 
V  V  years,  and  make  a  feature  of  keeping 
our  collection  close  up  to  date  by  the  addition 
of  all  the  new  varieties  of  value  in  every 
section. 

A.  Complete  and  Illustrated  List  of  Dahlias 
is  contained  in 

OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
varieties : — 

Each. 

Albert  Youens,  reddish  cinnamon,  shaded 

golden  amber,  3ft . 1/- 

Artus,  dark  apricot,  shaded  orange  buff,  4ft.  . .  II- 

Baden-Po'well,  rich  cardinal,  4ft . 1/- 

Bernice,  pale  yellow-buff,  shaded  cinnamon.  4ft.  1/- 
Bessie  Mitchell,  salmon  and  pinkish  orange; 

3ft . 

Cassandra,  yellow,  shaded  fawn  and  rose,  3ft 
Cousin  Jonathan,  rich  plum,  4ft. 

Delight,  rosy-pink,  very  tine,  4ft.  .. 

Bclipse,  clear  sulphur-yellow,  S.^ft. 

Fighting  Mac,  rich  fiery  crimson,  4jft. 

Floradora,  rich  wine-crimson,  3ft. . . 

Galliard,  crimson-scarlet,  very  fine,  3ft. 

Geiselher,  ruby-red,  grand  flower  . . 

General  French,  deep  terra-cotta,  3ft. 

Harold  Harper,  dark  velvety  crimson,  SJtt. 
Herbert  Mortimer,  cherry-red,  shaded  orange 
Sift . 


Imperator,  ruby-crimson,  shaded 
3ft.  . 


chesi  nut -re 


Invicta,  crimson,  very  fine,  3ft. 

Jealousy,  rich  clear  yellow,  4ft 
J.  Weir  Fife,  bright  purple,  2ift 
Kathleen,  light  orange-red,  4ft. 

Lord  Brassey,  deep  mauve,  3ft. 

Lord  Roberts,  white,  creamy  centre,  3ft. 
Lyric,  deep  bronzy  red,  base  of  petals  [greenish 

yellow,  24ft . 

Major  Hobbs,  clear  rose,  very  free,  4ft... 
Minerva,  orange-buff,  shading  to  salmon,  4ft. 
Monarch,  orange-red,  tipped  magenta,  3ft. 
Mrs.  Castle,  pale  lemon-yellow,  4ft. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Allcroft,  soft  orange  buff ,  3ft. 
Mrs.  Jowett,  apricot,  shaded  coppery  red 

Pretoria,  light  scarlet,  4ft . 

Prince  of  Yellows,  deep  pure  yellow,  4ft. 

Purity,  pure  white,  3ft.  . 

Rosine,  beautiful  rose,  3ft . 

Salmon  King,  bright  salmon,  3ft. 
Sandpiper,  scarlet,  shaded  orange,  4ft.  .. 
Seigfried,  pure  white,  very  fine  .. 

Sheriff  Henderson,  bright  rosy  salmon 
Surprise,  deep  rose-pink,  3ft. 

Yesta,  pink,  paling  towards  centre,  3ft.  .. 
Village  Maid,  creamy-yellow,  edged  carmin 
crimson,  3ft. 


1/6 

1/- 

II- 

II- 

1/- 

1/6 

1/0 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/0 

1/- 

1/0 

1/- 

II- 

1/6 

1/- 

1/- 

1/6 

II- 

II- 

II- 

1/6 

1/- 

1/- 

II- 

1/- 

II- 

II- 

1/- 

1/- 

II- 

1/- 

1/6 

1/- 

1/6 

1/- 


For  Complete  List  of  all  Classes  of 

DAHLIAS, 

See  oar  PLANT  CATALOGUE  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 


Dahlias  of  any  class,  from  general 
collection,  4/-  per  doz.,  our  selection. 


Altiincliam  i  Mancliester 
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The  Dahlia  Analysis. 

N  writing  this,  the  nineteenth 
Dahlia  analysis  that  I  have 
contributed  to  the  Journal,  of 
Horticulture,  I  am  reminded  of 
^  the  great  changes  that  have 

taken  place  in  the  Dahlia  world 
during  the  period  covered  by  those 
analyses  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
period  the  Shows  and  Fancies  formed 
the  mainstay  of  any  Dahlia  exhibition,  and 
the  splendid  new  varieties  which  appeared 
year  by  year  served  to  maintain  the  great 
interest  taken  in  them,  whereas  at  the  present 
time,  although  the  number  of  Show  and 
Fancy  Dahlias  exhibited  is  still  well  main¬ 
tained,  they  are,  at  all  events  for  the  time 
being,  rendered  less  prominent  than  before 
by  the  imposing  displays  of  the  more  gene¬ 
rally  attractive  Cactus  Dahlia.  The  most 
remarkable  contrast  is,  I  think,  to  be  found 
in  the  ages  of  the  varieties  in  the  two  sections. 
For  instance,  there  are  only  five  varieties 
among  the  Shows  on  the  accompanying  table 
which  are  less  than  six  years  old,  whereas  a 
Cactus  Dahlia  which  is  still  prominently 
exhibited,  or  indeed,  exhibited  at  all  four 
years  after  the  date  of  its  introduction,  is 
now  regarded  as  quite  an  old  stager. 

For  the  present  position  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  much  credit  can,  I  think,  be  justly 
claimed  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  which 
at  a  critical  period  in  the  development  of  this 
new  type  of  flower  so  steadfastly  and  con¬ 
sistently  discouraged  the  exhibition  of  the 
so-called  Cactus  or  Decorative  varieties,  with 
their  flat  and  often  flimsy  florets.  Any  readers 
of  the  Journal  who  may  be  interested  in  that 
grand  early  autumn  flower  the  Dahlia  and  its 
latest  developments  in  all  sections,  should  if 
possible  visit  the  next  exhibition  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society.  The  exhibition  will 
be  held  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  their  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Hall,  in  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  on  September  2 
and  3,  and  will  undoubtedly  contain  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentatiye  display  of  Dahlias  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  London. 

The  number  of  blooms  or  bunches,  as  the  case  may  be,  set  up 
in  competition  at  tbe  last  five  exhibitions  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  in  each  of  the  five  sections  into  which  Dahlias  are  now 
divided,  will  be  found  in  the  following  short  statement : — 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Shows,  No,  of  blooms 

930 

838 

702 

682 

832 

Fancies,  ,,  ,, 

312 

305 

336 

314 

272 

Pompons,  No.  of  bunches 

234 

190 

180 

222 

228 

Cactus,  ,,  ,, 

432 

361 

297 

354 

357 

Cactus,  shown  singly 

— 

216 

216 

798 

672 

Singles,  No.  of  bunches  .. 

116 

131 

117 

126 

153 

In  the  above  list  no  account  is  taken  in  the  case  of  Shows  and  i 
Fancies  of  the  number  of  blooms  set  up  in  the  classes  for  three  | 
or  more  flowers  of  any  one  variety,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Cactus  i 
varieties  of  the  exhibition  blooms  staged  in  vases.  ' 


Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

At  the  last  exhibition  there  w'as  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  Show  Dahlias  as  compared  "with  the  two  previous 
shows,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  will  be  still  further 
increased  this  year  when  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  will  be  held  in  Westminster,  which  will  be  so  much 
easier  of  access  to  exhibitors  generally  than  the  Ci’ystal  Palace. 
It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  weather  conditions  may  prove 
more  favourable  for  the  development  of  these  fine  exhibition 
flowers  than  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  The  increase- 
referred  to  camiot  be  regarded  as  of  a  spasmodic  character,  for 
I  find  that  the  number  of  Show  Dahlias  staged  in  1901  was- 
greater  than  at  five  of  the  previous  nine  exhibitions  of  the 
I  Society. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  the  positions  of  the  Shows  and 
Fancies  are  dependent  upon  the  average  number  of  times  each 
variety  was  staged  at  the  last  eight  exhibitions  of  the  National 
I  Dahlia  Society  in  all  instances  where  their  I’ecords  will  allow  of 
this  being  done.  In  the  case  of  the  newer  sorts,  which  are  com- 
I  paratively  few  in  number,  their  average  records  for  a  necessarily 
'  shorter  series  of  years  have  been  utilised. 


SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


1  Position  in  Present 

1  Analysis. 

i 

Average  Number  of 

1  Times  Shown. 

1 

1 

■No.  of  Times  shown 

1  in  1901  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

1 

Name. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

28-1 

29 

Mrs.  Gladstone  . 

1884 

Hurst . 

Pale  blush 

2 

26-1 

27 

R.  T.  Rawlings  . . . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Clear  yellow 

3 

23-4 

24 

John  Walker . 

1892 

Walker  . 

White 

4 

21-8 

22 

Duchess  of  York . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Lemon,  edged  salmon  pink 

Chocolate  and  fawm 

5 

21-3 

16 

Colonist . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

6 

20-9 

20 

J.  T.  West . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  purple 

7 

19-8 

16 

William  Rawlings  . 

.  1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  purple 

8 

17-6 

19 

Dnke  of  Fife . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Rich  cardinal  * 

9 

17*1 

11 

Harry  Keith . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Rosy  purple 

10 

17-0 

18 

William  Powell  . . . 

1892 

West  . 

Primrose  yellow 

11 

16-9 

13 

Mrs.  Langtry  . 

1885 

Keynes  . 

Cream  and  crimson' 

12 

16-7 

19 

Dr.  Keynes  . 

1896 

Keynes  . 

Rich  buff 

13 

16-6 

19 

Maud  Fellowes . . . 

1889 

Fellowes . . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  purple 

14 

16-4 

12 

Arthur  Rawlings . 

1892 

West  . 

Deep  crimson 

15 

16-2 

14 

James  Cocke’r  .  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Purple 

16 

14-8 

12 

Miss  Cannell . . 

1881 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson 

17 

14-5 

13 

T^lor^nr.p  Tmiitpr  ...  . 

1896 

Tranter . 

Blush  white,  edged  rosy  purple 
White,  tipped  and  shaded  rose 

18 

14'2 

18 

Shotesham  Hero . 

1895 

Fellows  . 

19 

14-1 

11 

John  Hickling . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Clear  bright  yellow 

20 

13-5 

16 

Chieftain  . . . . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Purplish  lilac 

21 

13-4 

12 

Mrs.  W.  Slack . 

1886 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white  and  purple 

Pale  yellow  and  scarlet 

22 

13'3 

17 

Henry  Walton . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

23 

13T 

14 

Harrison  Weir . 

1883 

Rawlings  . • . 

Yellow 

24 

IIT 

9 

Arthur  Ocock  . 

1892 

Rawlings  . 

Reddish  orange 

24 

11-1 

13 

Victor . 

1887 

Keynes  . 

Dark  maroon 

26 

11-0 

17 

Prince  of  Denmark  . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Dark  maroon 

27 

10-8 

15 

Willie  Gairrett . 

1887 

Garratt . 

Bright  cardinal 

White  and  purple 

28 

106 

1 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  . 

28 

10'6 

14 

T.  J.  Saltmarsh  . 

1885 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  chestnut 

28 

10-6 

15 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Yellow  and  red 

31 

10-5 

8 

Shirley  Hibherd . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  crimson 

32 

9-8 

11 

Warrior . 

1894 

Keynes  . 

Scarlet 

33 

9-5 

11 

Virginale  . 

1893 

Keynes  . 

Blush  white,  edged  pink. 

34 

9T 

13 

George  Rawlings . 

1882 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  maroon 

35 

9-0 

i  17 

Mrs.  D.  Saunders  . 

1888 

Rawlings  . 

Pale,  edged  rose 

8-1 

1  13 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  . 

1881 

Keynes  . 

Pale  yellow  and  rose 

37 

7-6 

3 

Perfection . 

1889 

Fellowes . 

Orange  buff 

38 

7-5 

9 

Daniel  Cornish  . 

1897 

West  . 

Terra  cotta  red 

38 

7-5 

7 

Mabel  Stanton . 

1896 

Tranter . 

Deep  yellow 

38 

'  7-5 

5 

Majestic . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

White,  edged  purple 

41 

7-3 

7 

Mr.  Glasscock . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Purple 

42 

■  6-8 

2 

Alice  Emily . 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Buff  yellow 

42 

6-8 

6 

Glow-worm  . 

1889 

Turner  . 

Bright  orange  scarlet 

44 

6-6 

6 

Diadem  . . 

1888 

Fellowes . 

Deep  crimson 

45 

6-5 

4 

Crimson  King . 

1887 

Kevnes  . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet 

46 

6-4 

9 

Imperial  . 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Purple  and  lilac 

47 

6-3 

3 

Earl  of  Ravensworth . 

1883 

Harkness  . 

Lilac 

48 

6-2 

4 

Mrs.  Morgan  . 

1893 

Fellowes . 

Pale  ground,  tinted  rosy  purplh 

49 

5-7 

5 

Mrs.  Every  . 

1896 

Keynes  . . 

White,  edged  lilac 

49 

5-7 

6 

Muriel  Hobbs  . 

1898 

Hobbs . . 

Yellow 

51 

5-4 

3 

Prince  Bismarck . 

1879 

Fellowes . 

Puce 
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In  my  last  analysis  I  stat^ed  that  there  were  as  yet  no  signs 
'■of  the  leading  flower  in  the  table  of  Show  Dahlias,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
being  superseded  byany  other  variety.  But  on  re-examining  the 
records  of  that  superb  yellow  Show  Dahlia  R.  T.  Rawlings  more 
closely  I  find  that  they  are  more  consistent  than  any  other 
variety  on  the  list,  and  that  twice  during  the  last  seven  years  it 
was  exhibited  more  frequently,  and  in  another  year  as  frequently, 

■  as  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Moreover,  unlike  the  premier  flower,  R.  T. 
Rawlings  is  now  as  often  shown  as  it  Avas  thirteen  years  ago, 
Avhereas  Mrs.  Gladstone  for  the  first  six  of  those  exhibitions, 
comes  out  Avith  an  aA'erage  annual  record  of  thirty-nine  times 
against  an  average  of  only  tAventy-eight  times  for  the  remaining 
seven  exhibitions.  So  that,  after  all,  there  are  indications,  and 
in  my  judgment  very  decided  ones,  of  R.  T.  RaAvlings  ultimately 
■outstripping  the  delicately  tinted  and  refined  Mrs.  Gladstone  in 

the  race  for  premier  honours.  Of  the  established  kinds  Avhich 
find  a  place  among  the  leading  tAveh’e  SIioavs  may  be  specially 
mentioned  another  very  consi.stent  A’ariety — Duchess  of  York. 
It  is  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  tAvelve,  and  has  gradually  been 
improving  its  position  in  the  analysis  until  it  has  uoav  risen  to 
the  fourth  place  in  the  table.  Among  other  A^arieties  Avhich  Avere 
last  year  unusually  Avell  represented  may  be  mentioned  Maud 
FelloAves  and  Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Avhich  at  no  previous  exhibition 
have  been  as  frequently  staged,  Avhile  Prince  of  Denmark,  Willie 
Garratt,  Goldfinder,  and  those  tAvo  old  favourites,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
P.  Wyndham  and  Henry  Walton  (once  the  leading  pair  in  the 
analysis)  have  seldom  been  as  often  exhibited.  On  the  other 
hand.  Colonist,  Arthur  RaAvlings,  and  Ethel  Britton  have  never 
before  been  as  sparsely  staged,  Avhile  William  Rawlings,  Harry 
Keith,  and  Mrs.  Langtry  Avere  also  to  be  seen  in  comparatively 
foAv  stands. 

Regret  must  again  be  expressed  at  the  feAV  neAV  SIioav  Dahlias 
to  be  found  in  the  table.  Classing  under  that  description  those 
Avhich  at  the  last  exhibition  Avere  five  or  less  years  old,  they  Avill 
be  found  to  be  six  in  number.  The  variety  standing  highest  on 
the  list  is  Dr.  Keynes  (No.  12),  an  1896  A-ariety,  which  has  risen 
three  places  since  the  last  analysis  Avas  issued.  The  other  three 
ShoAVS  of  the  same  year — Florence  Tranter  (No.  17),  Mabel 

■  Stanton  (No.  38),  and  Mrs.  Every  (No.  49)— have,  hoAvever,  since 
then  made  no  advance.  Daniel  Cornish,  sent  out  in  1897,  has 
done  Avell,  considering  its  youth,  in  rising  from  the  bottom  of 
the  list  to  No.  38.  The  remaining  A'ariety,  Muriel  Hobbs,  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1898,  has  also  slightly  improved  upon  its  previous 
position. 

Turning  uoav  to  the  table  of  Fancies,  Avhich,  unlike  the  SIioav 
varieties,  Avere  for  some  reason  staged  in  unusually  small 
numbers,  Ave  find  the  veteran  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  .still  heading 
the  list,  a  position  it  has  uoav  held  for  six  years.  But  the  SA;r- 
prising  feature  in  this  table  is  that,  notAvithstanding  the  poor 
shoAV  made  by  the  Fancy  Dahlias  generally,  one  of  their  number — 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm — has  only  once  before  been  as  largely 
represented  as  it  Avas  last  year,  Avhile  another  favourite  variety. 


Mrs.  Saunders,  has  not  appeared  in  as  many  stands  since  1892, 
and  only  once  before,  and  that  tAvelve  years  ago,  has  it  been 
more  numerously  staged.  Emin  Pasha,  Buffalo  Bill,  and  S. 
Mortimer  Avas  more  frequently  shoAvn  than  at  any  previous  exlii- 
bition.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  John  DoAvnie,  Dorothy,  and 
T.  W.  Girdlestone  have  neA^er  before  been  staged  in  as  fe.Av 
stands.  The  only  neAv  variety  on  the  list  is  Watchman,  sent  out 
in  1899,  Avhich  AA^as  not  shoAvn  in  quite  as  many  stands  as  at  the 
preAUOus  exhibition. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

These  tiny,  little  ShoAvs  and  Fancies  are  ahvays  most 
fa.scinating,  Avhether  as  they  appear  set  up  at  an  exhibition  or  as 
seen  groAving  in  the  garden,  on  account  of  their  perfection  of 
form  and  the  freedom  AAuth  AA’hich  the  floAvers  are  produced. 
There  has  ahvays  been  a  tendency  to  groAV  the  blooms  in  this 
section  too  large,  Avhereas  the  special  charm  consists  in  the 
refinement  of  their  miniature  floAvers.  By  discoui'aging  tlie 
exhibition  of  seedling  A^arieties  Avhich  are  lacking  in  form  or 
Avhich  are  larger  than  they  should  be,  the  National  Daldia 
Society  has,  I  consider,  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
this  type  of  Dahlia  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  The 
number  of  floAvers  staged  at  the  last  exhibition  Avas,  Avith  only 
tAvo  exceptions,  larger  than  at  any  previous  shoAv  the  Society 
has  yet  held. 

According  to  their  averages  for  the  last  four  exhibitions,  the 
best  varieties  arrange  themselves  as  folloAvs;  Bacchus,  Nerissa, 
Tommy  Keith,  Emily  Hopper,  Douglas,  Phoebe,  Whisper, 
Ganymede,  Sumiy  Daybreak,  Captain  Boyton,  G.  Brinckman, 
Dr.  Jim,  Demon,*  Lilian,  Madeline,*  Arthur  West,  Snowflake,* 
Hypatia,  Eurydice,  Donovan,  Vara,*  The  Duke,*  Clari.ssa, 
Ernest  Harper,  Adrienne,  and  Rosebud.  The  varieties  marked 
AA'ith  an  asterisk  Avere  sent  out  in  1899,  or  subsequently.  For 
general  cultivation  the  folloAAung  varieties  in  their  respectiAm 
colours  can  again  be  confidently  recommended :  White,  C. 
Brinckman ;  yellow,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Clarissa,  and  Whisper ; 
orange,  Phoebe;  rose  or  yirik,  Nerissa;  scarlet,  Bacchus;  crimson, 
Arthur  West;  maroon,  Douglas;  Fancy,  Tommy  Keith. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  anything  in  the  Avay  of  praise  of 
the  Cactus  Dahlia  in  its  present  stage  of  development.  I  Avas 
going  to  add  because  its  beauties  are  too  Avell  knoAvn,  Avhereas 
the  finest  varieties  in  this  section  are  knoAvn  to  comparatiA’ely 
feAV  lovers  of  their  gardens.  And  I  do  not  think  the  reason  of 
this  need  be  far  to  seek.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
true  Cactus  Dahlia  is  such  a  very  recent  creation  of  the  florist, 
Avhile  the  advances  it  has  made  the  last  feAv  years,  and  is  still 
making,  have  been  so  remarkably  rapid,  that  even  the  Dahlia 
experts  themselves  find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  touch  Avith  all  of 
them.  This  being  the  case,  only  those  amateurs  Avho  have  had 
their  special  attention  directed  to  the  modern  Cactus  Dahlia  can 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  Avith  the  A-arious  changes  that  are 
eA'ery  year  going  on.  In  the  folloAving  list  the  leading  varieties 
Avill  be  found  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  times  they 
were  staged  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 


FANCY  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1901  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

Name. 

1 

20-() 

27 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm . 

*2 

17-4 

14 

Duchess  of  Albiny . 

3 

1()’5 

2.5 

Mrs.  Saunders . 

4 

15  0 

10 

Mrs.  John  Downie  . 

5 

14  0 

14 

Goldsmith . 

() 

12() 

15 

Matthew  Campbell . 

7 

11-5 

7 

Dorothy  . 

8 

11-0 

5 

T.  W.  Girdlestone  . 

9 

10  G 

15 

Emin  Pasha . 

9 

10-G 

!  7 

Frank  Pearce  . . 

11 

10-5 

!  16 

Buffalo  Bill  . . 

12 

9-4 

10 

Peacock  . 

13 

8-7 

14 

S.  IMortimer . . 

14 

8-5 

7 

Watchman  . 

15 

8-0 

() 

Rebecca . 

IG 

7-0 

12 

Dandy  . 

17 

G'3 

3 

Comedian . 

18 

5-5 

G 

Hercules  . 

Bate  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1873 

Keynes  . 

YelloAV  and  red 

1884 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

1872 

Turner  . 

YelloAv  and  white 

1889 

Turner  . . 

Orange  and  scarlet 

1895 

Keynes  . . . 

YelloAv,  stript-d  crimson 

1889 

Keynes  . 

Buff  and  crimson 

1888 

Keynes  . 

Fawn  and  maroon 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  maroon 

1894 

Keynes  . .  -  •  • 

Yellow,  striped  crimson 

188G 

Rawlings  . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

1890 

Keynes  . 

Buff,  striped  vermilion 

1877 

Turner  . 

IMaroon  and  Avlhte 

1894 

IMortimer  . 

Rose,  striped  crimson 

1899 

Keynes  . 

Golden  yellow,  striped  crimfon 

1883 

Keynes  . 

Lilac  and  crimson 

1891 

Keyne.s  . 

Orange,  striped  crimson 

1892 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  crimson 

1877 

Keynes  . 

YelloAv  and  crimson 
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and  also,  for  comparison,  their  records,  where  available,  for  the 
two  previous  shows. 

1901  1900  1899 


1  Britannia,  1898  . 

48 

55 

26 

salmon  pink  and  apricot 

2  Uncle  Tom,  1900 . 

36 

23 

— 

maroon 

3  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  1900  .... 

30 

23 

— 

clear  canary  yellow 

4  C.  Woodbridge,  1897  . 

29 

47 

25 

crimson 

5  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  1899 

28 

38 

17 

salmon  and  apricot 

6  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  1901  .... 

25 

— 

— 

rosy  crimson 

7  Lord  Roberts,  1901 . 

24 

— 

— 

ivory  white 

7  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  1900.. .. 

24 

26 

— 

deep  crimson 

9  Lucius,  1899 . 

23 

20 

13 

deep  orange 

9  Mary  Service,  1898 . 

23 

42 

23 

russet  and  heliotrope 

11  ViscountessSberbrooke,1899 

19 

26 

9 

reddish  terra-cotta 

12  Zephyr,  1900  . 

18 

18 

— 

bright  rose  pink 

l3  d.  R.  Hudson,  1899 . 

17 

20 

- - 

reddish  carmine 

13  Magnificent,  1899  . 

17 

23 

17 

salmon  pink  and  apricot 

15  Galliard,  1901 . 

15 

— 

— 

crimson  scarlet 

15  Mayor  Tuppeney,  1900  .... 

15 

26 

— 

yellow,  orange,  and  fawn 

17  Stella,  1898  . 

14 

12 

9 

bright  crimson 

18  Emperor,  1900 . 

13 

15 

— 

velvety  plum 

18  Lvric,  1901  . 

13 

— 

— ■ 

deep  bronzy  red 

20  Vesta,  1901  . 

12 

— 

— 

pink 

20  William  Jowitt,  1900 . 

12 

8 

— 

scarlet 

22  J.  Weir  Fife,  1901 . 

11 

— 

— 

deep  crimson 

22  Night,  1898  . 

11 

41 

18 

maroon 

22  Rosine,  1901  . 

11 

— 

— 

rose 

25  Ajax,  1900 . 

10 

7 

— 

orange  and  bull 

25  Elsie,  1900  . 

10 

8 

— 

rose 

25  Imperator,  1901 . i .  . . 

10 

— 

— 

ruby  crimson 

25  The  Clown,  1899 . 

10 

18 

— 

brick  red,  edged  white 

25  William  Treseder,  1900. . . . 

10 

9 

— 

blush  white 

30  Cornucopia,  1900  . 

9 

10 

— 

deep  reddish  salmon 

30  Laverstock  Beauty,  1898  . . 

9 

24 

8 

soft  red 

30  Starfish,  1897  . 

9 

41 

25 

orange  scarlet 

Among  the  leading  twelve  varieties  in  the  above  list  will  be 
found  six  which  appeared  in  the  first  dozen  in  the  same  list  last 
year,  the  absentees  being  Night,  Starfish,  Keynes’  White,  Mayor 
Tuppeney,  Laverstock  Beauty,  and  Magnificent.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  such  a  comparison  would  not  have  been  possible  owing 
to  the  extremely  fleeting  reputations  of  nearly  all  the  varieties 
then  shown.  The  greatest  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  now  occupied  by  the  following  sorts  compared  with  those 
they  took  up  last  year.  For  instance.  Night,  having  been  super¬ 
seded  by  Uncle  Tom,  falls  from  No.  4  to  No.  22  ;  Starfish  from 
No.  4  to  No.  30 ;  while  Keynes’  White  from  No.  7  has  fallen  out 
of  the  list  altogether,  the  variety  last  named  having  been  super¬ 
seded  by  Lord  Roberts.  The  following  have  also  this  year 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  table ;  Mrs.  A.  Peart,  Radiance, 
Cinderella,  Fusilier,  Island  Queen,  Arachne,  Maurice  S.  Walsh, 
Mrs.  J.  Goddard,  Innovation,  and  Loyalty.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  varieties  sent  out  in  1900  which  were  not  placed  at  all 
last  year  appear  in  this  year’s  list.  For  instance,  William 
Jowitt,  Ajax,  Elsie,  and  William  Treseder.  Arranging  the  1901 
varieties  according  to  their  respective  positions,  they  come  out 
as  follows:  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Roberts,  Galliard,  Lyric, 
Vesta,  J.  Weir  Fife,  Rosine,  and  Imperator. 

Placed  according  to  their  colours — which,  as  I  stated  last  year, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  there  are  often  several  different 
tints  in  the  same  flower — they  come  out  as  follows :  White,  Lord 
Roberts  and  William  Treseder;  yellow,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe;  pinJc 
and  rose,  Zephyr,  Vesta,  Rosine,  and  Elsie;  scarlet,  MTlliam 
Jowitt  and  Stai-fish  ;  crimson,  C.  Woodbridge,  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  Carter  Page,  J.  F.  Hudson,  Galliard,  Stella,  J.  Weir  Fife, 
and  Imperator;  purple,  Enij^eror;  maroon,  Uncle  Tom  and  Night; 
various  shades  of  red,  salmon,  apricot,  dsc.,  Britannia,  Countess 
of  Lonsdale,  Uucius,  Mary  Service,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke, 
jMagnificent,  Mayor  Tuppenney,  Lyric,  Ajax,  Cornucopia,  and 
Laverstock  Beauty  ;  Fancy,  The  Clown. 

For  those  amateur  exhibitors  who  can  afford  to  keep  their 
collections  strictly  up  to  date,  and  also  for  the  more  numerous 
class  who  wish  to  add  a  few  of  the  newest  and  choicest  varieties 
every  year  to  the  sorts  they  already  grow,  I  append  a  list  of  all 
the  varieties  certificated  by  the  N.D.S.  in  1901,  viz. :  Alpha, 
Aunt  Chloe,  C4ara  Stredwick,  Clarence  Webb,  Clio,  Columbia, 
Florence,  Gabriel,  Goldfinch,  J.  H.  Jackson,  Lilac,  Miss  Win¬ 
chester,  Mrs.  Clarke,  Mrs.  De  Luca,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Mrs. 
Freeman  Thomas,  Mrs.  Hobart,  Mi’S.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  C. 
Mortimer,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Win- 
stanley,  Ophir,  P.  W.  Tulloch,  R.  Needham,  Ringdove,  and 
Spotless  Queen. 

For  general  cultivation  the  following  selection  may  prove 
useful,  as  in  it  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  only  varieties  of 
good  habit,  which  display  their  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
with  little,  if  any,  thinning  of  the  shoots:  White,  Salisbury 
White,  Keynes’ White  ;  yellow,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe;  pink,  salmon, 
and  mauve,  Britannia,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Mary  Service, 
Lucius,  Exquisite,  Magnificent,  and  Island  Queen;  scarlet  and 
crimson,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Stella,  C.  W^oodbridge,  and  Stai'fish ; 
maroon.  Night  and  Matchless. 


Single  Dahlias. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  number  of  singles  set  up 
at  the  last  exhibition  exceeded  that  at  any  previous  show,  and. 
my  records  for  this  section  go  back,  at  all  events,  twelve  years,, 
and  in  the  early  years  of  that  period  the  singles  were  but  very 
sparsely  exhibited,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  1901  record 
has  never  before  been  exceeded.  The  following  varieties  have- 
been  arranged  according  to  the  average  number  of  times  they 
were  showm  at  the  last  three  exhibitions :  Polly  Eccles,  Victoria, 
Miss  Roberts,  Aurora,  Leslie  Seale,*  Naomi  Tighe,  Miss  Glass¬ 
cock,  The  Bride,  Northern  Star,  Girlie,*  Peacock,*  Tommy,* 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Beauty’s  Eye,  Formosa,  Donna  Casilda, 
Jack  Sheppard,  Demon,  Phyllis,  Puck,*  Jeanette.  The  varieties 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new-  varieties,  those  sent  out  in 
1899  or  subsequently. 

I  once  more  advocate  the  cultivation  of  the  single-flowered, 
kinds.  They  are  the  easiest  of  all  Dahlias  to  grow,  and  if  the 
following  directions  be  only  complied  with  they  will  remain  im 
full  flower  until  cut  down  by  frost:  1.  Grow  only  named 
varieties;  2.  plant  them  4ft  apart;  3.  remove  every  seed-pod. 
once  a  week.  I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  my  bed  of  single 
Dahlias  for  the  editor  to  see.  It  was  taken  last  year  on 
October  21,  which  clearly  shows  how  full  of  flower  the  plants 
w-ere,  even  at  that  late  date  in  the  season. 

The  following  Selfs  and  Fancies  I  recommend  for  beginning, 
a  collection:  Polly  Eccles,  Victoria,  Aurora,  Northern  Star, 
Demon,  Miss  Roberts,  The  Bride,  Beauty’s  Eye,  Amos  Perry, 
and  Rosebank  Cardinal. — E.  M.,  Berkhamstead. 


Fruit  in  Victoria, 


The  climate  of  Victoria  enables  every  description  of  fruit — 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Grapes,  Oranges  and  Lemons- 
to  be  grown  in  abundance.  A  very  large  area  has  been  planted 
with  orchards,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  production 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  suitable  for  export  to 
England.  The  fruit  season  in  Victoria,  being  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  these  on  being 
shipped  arrive  in  Great  Britain  when  they  cannot  be  obtained 
largely  from  northern  countries. 

Fruit  growers  associations  have  been  formed  throughout  the- 
State  to  develop  the  export  trade,  and  the  Government,  in  order 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  this  on  a  large  scale,  and  place 
it  on  a  substantial  footing,  gives  a  bonus  on  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported.  Careful  attention  is  given  by  growers  to  the  grading 
and  packing  of  fruit,  as  they  recognise  the  necessity  of  sending 
only  that  of  best  quality  in  tlie  best  possible  condition.  Owing 
to  the  large  area  under  orchards,  and  the  further  extensive 
planting  being  carried  on,  a  large  yearly  increase  of  fruit  exporta¬ 
tion  will  take  place.  Last  year  the  value  of  the  fruit  exported 
from  Victoria  amounted  to  £33,608.  Tn  regard  to  Apples  a- 
standard  size  has  been  adopted  by  fruit  growers,  and  none  under 
this  grade  or  having  any  blemish  is  exported.  Already,  Victorian 
Apples  and  Pears  have  made  a  reputation  in  British  markets, 
their  excellent  quality  and  the  care  taken  in  their  expoi-tation 
receiving  recogirition.  From  the  latter  end  of  March  until  the 
beginning  of  June,  weekly  sliipments  arrive,  and  are  sold  for 
distribution  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  also  at  Liverpool. 
At. these  places  fruit  salesmen  in  Great  Britain  can  obtain 
supplies. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits. 

Apricots  and  Peaches  grow  to  perfection  in  Victoria,  large 
areas  of  these  being  under  cultivation.  With  a  view  of  exporting 
the  abundant  crops  now'  gathered  annually^,  extensive  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  erected  for  canning  Apncots,  Peaches,  Pears 
and  other  fruits  on  the  Californian  system.  The  finest  fruit  only 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  an  increasing  export  trade  to-  South 
Africa,  India,  and  the  East  is  being  developed.  Last  year’s 
returns  show  that  canned  fruits  to  the  value  of  £25,000  were 
exported  from  Victoria.  The  expoi’t  trade  in  tJxese  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  receiving  attention,  and  will  be  developed. 

During  tire  past  four  years  regular  shipments  of  Apricot  and 
Raspberry  .pulp  have  been  made  from  Victoria  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  excellence  of  this  pulp,  in  which  only  the  best 
fi-uit  is  used,  has  led  to  its  being  utilised  by  high-class  jam  manu¬ 
facturers,  with  the  best  results.  The  fruit  pulp  is  sliipped  in 
sound  condition,  and  with  respect  to  Apricots,  the  two  halves  of 
each  fruit  (the  stone  being  taken  out)  is  as  firm  as  if  just  pulled 
from  the  tree,  and  retains  its  original  flavour.  Shipments  arrive 
during  Januai-y  and  February,  when  supplies  are  shoz-t  fi’om  other 
countries.  If  necessary  the  whole  requirements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  could  be  readily  supplied  by  A^ictoria. — J.  M.  Sinclair.- 
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Zygopetalum  Schroderianum. 


The  plant  we  place  under  its  correct  name,  has  been,  and  is, 
'known  to  some  as  Bollea  Schroderiana.  The  sepals  and  petals 
.are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  blush  tint  at  tiie 
edge,  while  the  peculiarly  formed  lip  is  rosy-purple.  The  flowers 
.are  delightfully  fragrant.  In  1895  it  i-eceived  a  First  Class 
Certificate,  when  shown  by  Mesrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  The  plant 
is  still  scarce.  It  is  a  South  American  species,  flowering  at 
various  times  of  the  year,  and  requires  a  stove  temperature. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  section  of  Orchids  such  as  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas, 
Warscewiczellas  and  the  like,  are  not  as  popular  as  they  were, 
but  most  collections  contain  a  few.  Having  no^  pseudo-bulbs  to 
sustain  them,  the  plants  are  naturally  more  prone  to  checks  from 
•various  causes  than  most,  and  it  is  imperative  that  a  very 


fade  the  plants  must  be  top-dressed  if  needed,  and  they  too, 
placed  without  delay  in  their  growing  quarters.  ’ 

As  the  season  advances  more  water  must  be  given  to  the 
majority  of  Orchids,  and  especially  to  those  like  Calanthes. 
Thunias  and  others,  the  new  leads  of  Avhich  are  growing  and 
rooting  freely.  In  the  warmest  section,  where  these  and  Dendro- 
biums,  Aerides,  Vandas  of  sorts,  and  Old  World  kinds  generally 
are  groAvn,  the  most  must  be  made  of  bright  .sarnny  days  by 
shutting  up  early  in  the  aftenioon  with  ample  moi.sture  and 
lifting  the  shading,  the  sun  causing  a  very  suitable  quickened 
atmosphere  congenial  to  these  heat-loving  Orchids. — H.  B.  R. 

Abnormal  Cypripedium. 

Mr.  Douglas  brought  a  flower  of  a  hybrid  variety  to  the 
Scientific  Committee’s  meeting  on  the  8th  ult.,  in  which  the  lip, 
instead  of  forming  a  pouch,  was  divided  into  three  portions,  a 
ba.sal  portion  concave  and  trough-like,  green,  marked  with  small 
purplish  dots;  an  anterior  portion  raised  and  hump-like,  striped 
with  dark  brownish  piu'ple  on  an  olive-coloured  ground.  On 
either  side  of  this  was  a  Avide,  oblong,  projecting  Aving.  The 
column  AA’as  normal. 


New  Cactus  Dahlias. 


Zygopetalum  Schroderianum. 


regular  and  moist  temperature  is  kept  up  in  the  house  Avherein 
they  are  groAvn.  Position  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their  success  or 
otherwise,  and  the  most  likely  place  for  them  to  succeed  is  under 
the  shade  of  other  plants  rather  than  in  a  heavily  shaded  house. 

I  used  to  groAV  a  fine  batch  of  Pescatoreas  in  a  house  the 
roof  of  which  Avas  covered  Avith  a  thick  groAAhh  of  Stephanotis,  but 
Avhich  had  no  other  shading,  and  here  they  did  remarkably  Avell 
in  company  with  Ccelogyne  ci-istata  and  others.  If  the  compost 
has  not  yet  been  seen  to  no  further  time  must  be  lost.  None  of 
this  section  like  disturbance  at  the  root,  so  do  as  little  as 
possible  consistent  with  a  SAveet  compost.  None  of  them  relish 
much  material  about  the  roots,  so  let  the  materials  be  carefully 
chosen  and  so  thinly  placed  that  the  roots  may  easily  pass 
through  it  to  the  drainage. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum  will  be  rapidly  opening  its  flowers, 
and  it  is  well  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  just 
before  the  top  blossoms  begin  to  open,  this  preventing  much 
water  being  required  Avhile  in  floAver,  and  consequent  spotting  of 
the  blossoms.  Anv  plants  not  shoAving  the  spikes  by  noAV  must 
not  further  be  Aveakened  by  withholding  water,  but  placed  in  a 
genial  temperature,  Avatered  freely,  and  grown  on  with  a  vieiv 
to  a  more  successful  floAvering  period  next  season.  As  the  floAvers 


Tear  by  year  the  Cactus  Dahlia  gains  admirers,  and  Avere 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Chrysanthemum  floAA’ers,  as  it  does,  in 
the  damp  and  dreary  autumn,  Dahlias  Avould  threaten  to  become 
a  A^ery  serious  and  formidable  rival.  This  is,  hoAvever,  avoided  by 
the  different  times  of  floAvering,  and,  far  from  the  two  great 
autumn  royalties  rivalling  one  another  for  the  greater  popularity, 
they  follow  on  in  their  blooming  to  such  a  nicety,  that  Ave  can 
turn  oixr  face  from  the  last  draggled  and  bruised  Dahlia  bloom 
and  go  indoors  to  watch  the  opening  buds  of  the  Chry^santhemum. 
This  being  so,  it  is  no  Avonder  that  nurserymen  and  florists 
generally  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  all 
being  attracted  by  the  increasing  attention  that  is  given  to  this 
particular  branch  of  the  varied  Dahlia  family  by  large  and  small 
floAver  growers  alike.  We  knoAv  of  no  other  flower  at  the  present 
time  that  is  so  constantly  changing  its  “  ideal  ”  of  perfection,  or 
so  steadily  improving,  as  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is,  and  has  been 
during  the  last  ten  jmars.  To  such  an  extent  do  the  forms  of 
the  many  first  cla.ss  flowers  now  differ  that  they  can  be  split 
up  into  several  almost  distinct  sections,  each  having  its  admirers, 
and  each  its  oAvn  particular  chann  and  beauty;  and,  althougli 
several  Ave  have  spoken  to  seem  to  deplore  this  tendency,  and 
Avould  much  prefer  a  hard  and  fast  rule  by  which  to  reckon  up 
the  points  of  the  Cactus  varieties,  by  far  the  larger  number 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  features  of 
the  family.  Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  traits  in  the  many  that  the  Cactus  Dahlia  can  lay  claim 
to,  as  it  keeps  it  from  becoming  a  floAver  that  one  aubav  of  suffices, 
as:  in  the  case  of  double  varieties. 

It  is  very  natural  that  a  flower  which  is  becoming  such  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  every  garden  Avorthy  of  the  name  should 
be  raised  in  tremendous  numbers  from  seed  every  year,  and 
so  each  season  sees  a  long  list  of  nexv  varieties.  It  is  of  these 
that  a  few  notes  are  hei-e  giA-en,  as  many  readers  of  these  columns 
are  just  noAV  considering  the  advisability  of  laying  in  a  stock  of 
the  new  sorts  for  1902.  Here  we  might  mention  that  so  fast  is 
the  upward  movement  of  this  floAver,  and  so  anxious  are  tlie 
votarie.s  of  it  to  possess  the  best,  that  if  the  up-to-date  florist 
does  not  purchase  the  noA’elties  the  first  season  he  is  ahvays 
in  a  state  of  “  second  rabidness  ”  (if  such  a  term  may  be  applied) ; 
but  as  very  feAV  can  afford  to  buy  a  complete  set  right  through, 
we  give  a  feAV  of  the  very  best  varieties  from  the  several  chief 
raisers. 


Before  giving  details  of  these,  hoAvever,  a  feAv  Avords  Avill 
jAi’obably  interest  groAvers  as  to  one  or  two-  more  or  less  distinct 
types  noticed,  last  autumn.  Amongst  these  were  at  least  tAAO 
AAuth  somewhat  short,  yet  numerous,  petals,  Avider  at  the  base 
than  usual,  but  very  incurved  and  pointed  at  the  tips,  so  that 
in  looking  at  the  bloom  all  the  little  open  ends  of  the  petals 
were  visible.  The  type  was  certainly  pretty,  and  the  vaidety 
most  strikingly  representing.  It  Avas  IVIars,  a  crimson-coloured 
floAver.  Last  autumn,  too,  a  most  decided  “break”  Avas  intro¬ 
duced  in  Alpha,  which  is  a  Fancy  Cactus,  being  white  speckled, 
spotted  and  striped  with  crimson  and  lilac,  and  Avhich  roused 
considerable  speculation  amongst  Dahlia  men  as  to  a  probable 
future  family  of  Fancies.  The  flower  was  of  good  Cactus  form, 
and  Avas  certainly  an  interesting  addition. 

Amongst  very  incurved  varieties  were  the  following  (and  this 
section  has  probably  the  largest  number  of  folloAA-ers) ;  — Clio,  an 
^xcBcdinsly  potallGcl  flowGr,  with  an  abiinclanc©  or  iloiGts 

rominding  on©  of  Sta^rfish ;  Goldfinch,  of  perfect*  foi  in  and  fin© 
petals,  yellowish  colour,  Avith  the  unopened  centie  tinted  pink, 
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and  very  regularly  incurved;  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  the  coming 
yellow,  having  lovely  petals,  incurving  and  narrow ;  Clarence 
Webb,  reddish  colour  lighted  up  at  tlio  base  with  yellow,  very 
attractive;  Gabriel,  crimson  and  white,  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
and  much  incurved  in  the  petal. 

Last  season,  too,  was  unusually  prolific  in  bicoloured  varieties. 
Tliose  we  liked  best  were  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  one  of  the  best; 
Gabriel,  named  above;  Columbia,  very  nice;  Richard  Dean,  dis¬ 
tinctly  tipped  with  white ;  Ringdove,  a  variety,  which  shades  off 
from  dove  colour  to  white  so  gradually  that  there  is  no'  definite 
distinction  between  the  two  colours.  Two  very  dark  varieties 
were  introduced,  and  a  great  contrast  one  tO'  the  other.  These 
were  Aunt  Chloe  and  J.  H.  Jackson,  both  almost  black.  Aunt 
Chloe  was  fair  sized,  refined  in  the  petal,  and  glossy  in  its 
blackness  ;  and  J.  H.  Jackson  very  large,  somewhat  heavy  at  the 
base  of  petals. 

Scarlets,  including  reds  of  all  sorts,  w’ere  represented,  and 
were  very  fine  in  the  following  :  Miss  Winchester  and  Mrs.  Win- 
stanley,  both  worth  getting;  and  a  very  fine  salmon,  with  the 
longest  of  fine  petals,  was  Clara  Stredwick.  One  pure  white  and 
most  valuable  for  florists,  was  Spotless  Queen,  a  branch  of  wdiich 
that  we  saw  exhibited,  a  fine  erect  habit.  Orange  colours  were 
represented  in  Mrs.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  McKergow,  and  one  or 
two  beautifully  blended  colours:  In  P.  W.  Tulloch,  an  irregular 
incurved  petalled  flower,  and  Ophir,  very  pretty ;  while 
John  Burns,  pui'plish  crimson,  was  several  times  noted. 

In  giving  this  selection  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have 
included  absolutely  every  flower  worth  having  of  the  year.  This 
would  be  impossible  until  after  all  had  been  grown  and  weeded 
out,  and,  in  fact,  several  others  we  saw  that,  although,  owing 
to  the  number  entered,  they  did  not  receive  so  high  awards,  were 
yet  good,  and  for  their  respective  uses  amongst  the  best.  One  or 
two  of  these  were  Arab,  Khaki  (very  large),  and  Sailor  Prince. 
Each  year  there  is  some  move  towards  the  introduction  of  a 
section  of  Pompon  Cactus,  but  as  yet,  notwithstanding  several 
having  beep  introduced,  no  really  Pompon  flowers  have  been  raised. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  near  future  will  see  much  greater 
strides  in  this  branch,  and  when  flowers  Avhich  come  small 
naturally,  and  have  tiny  pointed  petals,  they  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

The  last  two  or  three  summers  have  been  very  misleading, 
owing  to  the  drought,  many  seedlings  exhibiting  very  miniature 
blossoms,  which,  when  grown  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
filled  out  tO'  the  usual  size.  There  are  on©  or  twO'  this  year, 
amongst  which  is  Nana,  which  was  very  small  and  of  good  form, 
and  Freedom,  both  crimson  scarlet  in  colour.  This  brief  review  of 
a  few  of  the  very  finest  we  do  not  pledge  to  be  infallible,  but,  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  blooms  seen,  it  embraces  the  cream  of 
the  new  Cactus  Dahlias  of  1902. — Old  Grower. 


- - - 

The  Fruit  Supply  of  These  Islauds. 


What  an  unlooked  for  pleasure  the  Journal  of  April  3  con¬ 
tained  !  I  shall  certainly  not  be  singular  in  my  wish  to  express 
most  earnest  appreciation  of  the  article  over  the  well  known,  but 
nowadays  seldom  seen,  nom  de  plume,  “  Herefordshire 
Incumbent.”  Many  articles  have  I  read  in  days  gone  by  emanat¬ 
ing  from  this  writer,  yet  with  non©  can  I  remember  to  have  been 
in  closer  agreement  than  this  last-.  The  subject  is  one  which  has 
been  discussed  in  print  and  out  of  print,  by  fruit  growers,  and  by 
those  who  know  nothing  whatever  about  fruit,  and  so  far  3t 
appears  with  but  poor  results.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  go  over  and 
over  again  the  old  story  of  the  obstacles  that  undoubtedly  exist 
in  the  way  of  fimit  culture  on  a  large  scale?  Heavy  freight  rates, 
insecurity  of  land  tenure,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  land  of  a 
satisfactory  character  in  suitable  localities.  The  labour  difficulty 
is  a  serious  matter  which  was  not  touched  on  by  the  reverend 
contributor ;  yet  this  is  a  real  trouble  in  some  districts,  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  ignored. 

In  past  seasons  of  glut  there  have  been  instances  Avhere 
growers  have  been  compelled  to  allow  fruit  to  rot,  preferably  to 
gathering  and  consigning,  owing  to  labour  expenses  added  to 
heavy  carriage  rates.  Here  there  appears  to  be  a'special  call  for 
the  introduction  of  fruit-drying  apparatus  of  up-to-date  capacity. 
Set  up  in  fruit-growing  districts  on  some  co-operative  principle, 
these  might  be  a  i)owerful  means  for  good,  to  say  nothing  of 
profit.  But  even  here  the  Avay  cannot  be  rushed  over  in  a  violent 
hurry.  Proof  miist  come  from  small  experiments,  conducted  in 
a  business-like  manner,  before  anything  of  an  expensive  nature 
can  be  carried  out  in  this  direction.  Let  us  turn  back  to  one 
of  the  not  insurmountable  obstacles — that  of  freight  rates.  This 
matter  has  been  wrangled  over  many  times,  and  I  fear  we  are  in 
much  the  same  position  we  were  years  ago.  In  the  able  article 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  the 


possibility  of  government  administration  of  railways.  'llns 
might  certainly  make  a  vast  amount  of  difference,  but  I  must 
confess  there  is  small  expectation  on  my  part  of  ever  seeing  it 
come  to  pass. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  agitation  and  discussion  have  done 
something  towards  furthering  the  cause  of  fruit  culture  during 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  only  to  witness  the  various 
benefits  cited.  County  Councils  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
do  what  can  be  done  as  far  as  their  means  allow.  But  can  they 
procure  land?  Of  course  not  to  any  extent.  And  in  all  cases, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  work  that  is  being  done  is  carried 
out  on  land  held  by  them  upon  a  short  tenancy.  Scholarships, 
yes !  And  wliat  have  these  don©  in  extending  the  planting  and; 
marketing  of  fruit?  Lectures,  too!  These  may  have  helped  to. 
stay  the  influx  of  foreign  fruit ;  it  is  scarcely  likely  they  would ! 
Nor  do  I  suppose  they  were  ever  expected  to  do  so  to  any  great 
extent.  Well  may  the  writer  on  page  290  exclaim  “The  ball, 
rolls  slowly !  ” 

Occasionally  there  are  evolved  from  the  Board  of  Trade  certain 
leaflets  of  a  liighly  technical  nature.  I  have  nO'  desire  to  be 
ungrateful,  but  these  appear  to  me  little  more  than  a  rehash  (as. 
to  their  contents),  of  remedies  and  methods  of  procedure  fre¬ 
quently  previously  met  with  in  horticultural  journals.  If  this, 
is  the  outcome  of  years  of  agitating  by  growers  and  wmiters. 
(because  apart  from  County  Council  schemes  I  can  discover 
nothing  else)  from  successive  governments,  surely  I  shall  not  be 
charged  with  undue  pessimism  if  I  look  askance,  not  to  say  with 
awe,  upon  even  a  hint  of  any  hope  of  governmental  management 
of  railways.  Something  nearer  home  occurs  to  mind  at  this, 
moment.  Recently  visiting  a  noted  Midland  holiday  resort,  L 
noticed  a  dish  of  Apples  placarded  “  Real  English  ”  in  one  of  the 
fruiterers’  windows.  These  were  ruddy  cheeked  American 
Baldwins  if  any  were  ever  seen  in  this  world ;  after  travelling 
hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  and  thousands  by  sea,  there  they  lay 
competing  with  good  honest  British  produce.  Amongst  the 
crowds  of  folks  in  the  street  how  many  would  know  the  origin 
of  these  mealy  insided  impostors?  I  failed  to  ask  the  price,  but 
one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the  returns  to  the  groAver  can  be 
after  all  the  costs  of  transit  have  been  provided. 

I  know  perfect]5^  well,  so  do  numbers  of  others,  that  this  is. 
but  ploughing  up  old  ground.  The  repetition  of  ancient 
grievances  to  be  met  as  in  times  past  Avith  OAvl-like  cries  of 
“  vested  interests,”  or  the  sacredness  of  property.  But  what 
of  these  in  the  face  of  a  leakage  of  millions  of  pounds  out  of  this, 
country,  Avhich  in  great  part  might  be  stopped?  What  are' 
“  vested  interests  ”  compared  Avith  the  right  of  a  people  to  be 
supplied  at  reasonable  terms  Avith  Avholesome  food?  Something: 
can  surely  be  done  to  bring  to  the  poor  of  our  large  toAvns  and 
cities  more  of  the  joyous  benefits  of  Nature.  Is  there  no  AA^ay  of 
escaping  market  tolls  and  commission  agents’  fees,  wdiich  are 
such  a  tax  on  Ioav  priced  products,  in  times  of  excessive  plenty,  so 
that  not  only  the  groAver  may  be  reAA’arded  for  bounteous  crops 
but  the  loAAdy  customer  also? 

Influences  must  surely  in  time  make  themselves  felt,  and 
help  in  the  extension  of  AAdiat  might  prove  a  national  blessing,. 
The  R.H.S.,  Avith  its  continually  increasing  roll  of  members,  and' 
its  improving  financial  resources,  could,  doubtless,  bring  great 
forces  to  bear  upon  this  question.  Private  enterprise  has  done 
much.  We  have  only  to  AAdtness  a  report  that  the  returns  quoted 
from  a  certain  fruit  farm  in  Bedfordshire  have  been  set  doAvn  at 
£50  to  £80  per  acre.  If  this  can  be  verified,  antiquated  land' 
systems  ought  not  to  be  allow'ed  to  block  the  AA’ay  for  far-reaching, 
efforts.  Five  great  essentials  appear  to  be  required  before  this 
great  unnecessai'y  outpouring  of  money  can  be  checked. 

Business  aptitude,  cultural  knoAvledge,  capital.  These  three 
can,  no  doubt,  be  found,  and  Avould  be  found  Avithout  loss  of  time. 
Cheap  but  quick  of  transit  from  the  fruit  growing  districts 
to  the  thickly  populated  centres;  and  last  of  all,  though  it 
perhaps  should  have  been  first  set  doAvn,  land ;  A'es !  the  land ! 
Here  is  the  greatest  essential  of  all,  for  AA-ithout  the  others 
are  as  nothing.  Her©  is  the  crux  of  the  AA’hole  ,  ■  ;tion.  We 
have,  as  stated,  three  of  the  requirements  needful  ,r  success. 
The  freight  trouble  Avill  doubtless  in  time  be  righted.  Then  let  th©' 
groAvers  who  desire  it  liav©  the  land  at  equitable  rates,  and  upon 
reasonable  holding  terms.  Until  these  things  are  conceded  there 
may  be  hope,  there  may  be  mighty  pullings  together,  endless 
discussion  Avhich  I  trust  Avill  not  noAV  cease,  but  there  can  be  no 
really  successful  extension  of  fruit  culture  in  its  broadest  sense- 
in  this  country. — J.  W.,  Hopton  Hall  Gardens. 


Specimen  Bush  of  a  ShoAW  Dahlia. 

The  specimen  Show  Dahlia  illustrated  on  another  page  this 
Aveek  is  not  AA-ithout  interest.  As  a  specimen  it  must  have  gratified 
the  heart  of  the  grower.  Th©  method  of  protecting  the  blooms- 
may  be  useful  as  a  hint  to  beginners.  The  Shows  and  the  Fancies 
are  not  quite  forgotten  even  in  these  days,  but  perhaps  such- 
robust  specimens  as  the  one  shown  are  not  now  common. 
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Mr.  Mawley  and  his  Dahlias. 

The  picture  on  page  409  .so  well  speaks  for  itself  that  words 
are  superfluous.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  is  depicted  on  the  left 
viemng  one  of  his  ouui  productions  in  the  form  of  a  seedling 
single  Dahlia;  the  gentleman  on  the  right  is  a  friend  of  his.  Mr. 
Mawley  prepares  the  Dahlia  and  the  Rose  analysis  for  this 
Journal,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  aSational  Dahlia, 
National  Rose,  Royal  Meteorological  and  other  Societies. 

Show  of  Western  Australia  Produce. 

The  persons  who  are  Imperialistic,  and  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  British  colonies,  will  learn  with 
pleasure  and  pride  of  the  success  of  the  second  annual  national 
show  of  produce  from  the  We, stern  Australia  districts,  which  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  Perth.  The  exhibition  was  an 
undoubted  success,  having  1,015  entries,  and  included  cereals. 
Melons,  Pum]Dkins,  Tomatoes,  Gourds,  Ac.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  performed  the  opening  ceremony. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. 

The  ninth  annual  Southern  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1902,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate,  'Westminster.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  2  p.m.  Membens  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society 
admitted  by  ticket,  to  be  obtained  from  A.  D.  Hall,  The  College, 
Wye,  Kent.  At  3  p.m.  a  lecture  will  be  given  on  “  The  Origin 
and  Properties  of  the  English  Tulip,”  by  A.  D.  Hall. 

Rhododendrons  in  Queen’s  Park,  Glasgow. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  Rhododendron  Nuttali  is  at  prevsent 
showing  five  trusses  of  flower  of  seven  bloissoms  each.  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  and  one  which  is  not  come  in  contact  with  every 
day.  Countess  of  Haddington  is  quite  common  here,  and 
although  some  of  them  were  almost  past,  it  could  be  easily  seen 
how  freely  they  had  been  flowering.  Thomsoni  x  Griffithi  is  just 
a  mass  of  flower.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  flower  the  colour  is 
dark  red;  as  it  opens  out  it  turns  light  red,  and  is  quite  a  treat. 
Veitchianum  Isevigatum  x  Edgeworthi  is  also  flowering  very 
freely.  This  is  one  of  the  recently  certificated  Rhododendrons. 
There  are  also  many  other  good  seedlings  in  flower,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  Rhododendrons  in  the  Camjjhill  houses  are  in  first- 
class  order,  and  are  well  Avorth  a  visit. — A.  B. 

British  Forestry  Inquiry. 

At  the  first  sitting  of  theDepartmental Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  position 
and  future  prospects  of  forestry,  and  the  planting  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  Avoodlands  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  S.  Margerison,  ■  of 
Calverley,  in  his  evidence,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Con¬ 
tinental  foresters  greAV  much  larger  crops  of  timber  on  similar 
areas  than  do  British  groAvers.  From  his  OAvn  experience  in 
North  Germany  he  kneAV  that  the  trees  Avere  larger,  straighter, 
and  freer  from  knots  and  other  defects  than  ours  generally  were, 
more  attention  being  paid  to  systematic  and  scientific  forestry 
than  in  this  country.  He  Avas  of  opinion  that  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  timber  now  imported  from  other  countries  could, 
Avith  proper  management,  be  properly  grown  at  home.  Few 
foreign  countries,  however,  could  grow  Oak  equal  to  British  in 
size,  strength,  wearing  and  lasting  qualities  combined.  As  an 
experiment,  six  railway  wagons  had  been  built  with  a  framework 
of  British  Oak,  and  six  Avith  a  framework  of  foreign  Oak,  for 
exactly  identical  purposes.  By  the  time  the  British  timber 
wagons  came  in  for  repair  the  others  were  quite  worn  out.  On 
the  question  of  railway  rates,  Mr.  Margerison  said  that  where  a 
ton  of  com  would  cost  5  per  cent,  of  its  selling  value  in  transport 
a  ton  of  timber  cost  60  per  cent.  A  ton  of  spruce  from  Canada 
Avould  not  cost  any  more  than — if  as  much  as — a  ton  of  sprace 
from  the  Yorkshire  hills  to  the  Yorkshire  coal  mines.  Prefer¬ 
ential  rates  were  costing  timber  groAvers  as  much  as  the  rental 
value  of  the  lands  the  timber  grew  on. 


Dudley  Flower  Show. 

The  first  horticultural  exhibition  and  honey  shoAv  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avith  the  Dudley  Horticultural  Society  Avill  be  held  at 
Dudley  on  Wednesday  and  ThursdaAv  Aimust  13  and  14,  1902. 
The  lion,  secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Dickinson,  Sunnyside,  Dudley. 

Early  Gooseberries. 

The  first  package  of  this  season’s  groAvth  of  English  Goose¬ 
berries  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance  AA’as 
despatched  to  the  London  market  on  April  30.  Gooseberry  pick¬ 
ing  from  trees  groAvn  in  the  open  commenced  around  Penzance 
this  Aveek. 

Sidcup  Coronation  Rose  Show. 

On  Thursday,  July  3,  the  rosarians  of  Sidcup  have  arranged 
to  celebrate  the  greatest  function  of  the  year  by  holding  a  .special 
Rose  shoAv,  and  grand  gymkhana.  The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr. 
Tyson  CraAvford,  Arundel  Lodge,  Sidcup. 

‘  Death  of  Mr.  Llndley  Co  an. 

The  death  of  Mr.  L.  Lindley-CoAA’an,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Western  Australia,  is  announced  from  Perth. 
Mr.  CoAA’an,  by  his  example,  his  lectures,  and  his  press  Avritings, 
helped  enormously  to  extend  the  interest  in  West  Australian 
Vine  and  other  fmit  groAving.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  44, 
leaving  a  Avidow  and  one  daughter. 

Midland  Daffodil  Show. 

Our  representative  in  his  report  of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Show, 
held  at  Edgbastcn,  on  April  24  and  25,  omitted  to  mention  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones’  group  Avhich  contained  a  selection  of  Narcis.si  in  all 
the  sections.  We  believe  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr. 
Jones  has  ventured  to  Birmingham  Avith  Daffodils  and  other 
spring  floAvers,  and  speaks  Avell  for  his  success  in  the  bulb  venture 
as  a  depart  meut  of  his  business. 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Society. 

Situated  in  a  good  district,  and  having  been  long  established, 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society’s  shows  are  generally  veiy 
successful.  The  date  for  the  June  exhibition  this  year  is  fixed 
for  the  10th,  and  numerdus  special  prizes  are  being  offered.  The 
Chry.santhemum  shoAv  is  arranged  for  November  5  and  6.  Fuller 
particulars  Avill,  no  doubt,  be  advertised  by  the  secretai’y  in  our 
pages  in  due  course. 

Scottish  foresters  to  Visit  Sweden. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Scottish  Arbori- 
cAzltural  Association  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  the  convener  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  committee,  explained  that  negotiations  had  taken  i^lace  Avith 
regard  to  the  proposed  trip  to  ScandinaAda  this  summer.  He 
mentioned  that  the  society  had  obtained,  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  programmes  for  tours  in  Norway  and  SAveden.  He  Avas 
afraid  it  Avould  be  impo.ssible  to  cari’y  out  the  Norwegian  tour, 
OAAung  to  their  inability  to  obtain  a  special  steamer  for  the  neces- 
isary  fortaiight ;  but  the  tour  in  SAveden  Avas  a  very  attractive 
one,  and  he  hoped  they  Avould  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  The 
matter  Avas  remitted  to  the  excursion  committee  Avith  poAvers. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  forester  to  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  at  Dunrobin,  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
society  at  the  Forestry  Inquiry,  noAV  taking  place  in  London, 
Avas  approved  of. 

Ipswicb  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

On  Thursday,  May  1,  a  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held 
in  the  Co-operatrte  Hall,  Mr.  0.  H.  Shipton  presiding  over  a 
large  attendance.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  a  lecture 
by  Mr.  F.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  of  Tonbridge,  Kent,  on  “The  Use 
and  Vahte  of  Chemical  Manures  in  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
dens.”  In  a  chatty  and  interesting  manner,  enlivened  by  many 
humorous  touches,  the  lecturer  first  spoke  of  the  value  of  farm¬ 
yard  manure  for  improAung  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  then  considered  the  properties  of  various  organic  manures. 
Passing  thence  to  the  more  impoi’tant  chemical  plant  foods,  Mr. 
Shrivell  gave  many  hints  on  their  application  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  aid  of  a  case  of 
samples  of  manures  (presented  to  the  society  by  Messrs.  Packard 
and  Co.,  of  Ipswich),  which  he  congratulated  them  on  possessing. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Shrivell  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Messenger,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Morgan. — E.  C. 
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A  Double  Lily. 

Tlie  Florists’  Exchange,  America,  recently  figured  a  double- 
flowered  Lilium  longiflorum.  It  was  said  to  be  “a  beautiful 
flower,  and  rivalled  the  finest  forms  of  the  night-blooming 
Cereus.” 

Weather  In  the  North. 

On  the  night  of  the  2nd  inst.  there  were  4deg  of  frost,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  dense  rime  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  On  Monday  the  surrounding  hills  were  grey  with  a  slight 
snowfall,  and  generally  throughout  the  past  week  there  has  been 
ungenial,  although  bright  weather. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Appointment. 

Mr.  F.  Whicker,  for  eight  years  gardener  to  the  late  H.  C. 
Jobson,  Esq.,  Summer  Hill  House,  Kidderminster,  as  head 
gardener  to  B.  J.  H.  Forder,  Esq.,  Everton  Grange,  Lymington, 
Hants.  *  *  Mr.  Robert  Philips,  late  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

Glasgow,  sails  for  South  Africa  on  the  24th  inst.,  having  secured 
a  gardening  appointment  at  Johannesburg. 

The  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  (1902)  schedule  of  this  Society  shows  that  the  committee 
have  made  numerous  additions  to  the  prize  list,  and  also  added 
considerably  to  its  value.  The  show  will  last  for  three  days 
instead  of  two;  the  balance-sheet  (showing  a  credit  of  £40  19s.) 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  C.  A.  Young,  319, 
Crystal  Palace  Road,  East  Dulwich. 

Correction  Regarding  a  New  Daffodil. 

We  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly  announce 
in  your  Journal  that  the  large  pale  trumpet  Daffodil  seedling 
which  we  exhibited  on  April  22,  at  the  R.H.S.  Meeting  under 
the  name  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  which  was  noted  as  such  by 
your  reporter,  had  the  name  changed  afterwards  to  Queen 
Christina  by  the  Narcissus  Committee, ,  who  gave  it  an  Award  of 
Merit  under  this  latter  name. — Barr  and  Sons. 

Visit  of  Agricuiturists  to  Hungary. 

In  order  to  give  agriculturists  an  opportunity  of  studying  farm¬ 
ing  and  agricultural  organizations  in  Hungary,  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
for  a  visit  of  a  party  to  that  country.  Leaving  London  (Holbom 
Viaduct  Station)  at  9.25  a.m.  on  Friday  morning.  May  16,  the 
party  will  travel  direct  to  Vienna,  via  Queenborough,  Flushing, 
Hanover,  and  Breslau.  Sunday  will  be  spent  in  Vienna,  and  the 
following  fortnight  will  be  devoted  to  excursions  in  Hungary. 
All  further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond, 
County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  dinner  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  society  was  a  great  success.  It  took  place  on  the  night  of 
March  21.  The  chairman  of  the  evening,  who  is  also  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  was  Mr.  Charles  Comfort,  a  gardener  in  a 
situation  near  Edinburgh,  a  ready  and  forcible  speaker,  the 
poetic  and  imaginative  faculties  being  most  active  in  him ;  Mr. 
Comfort  made  a  truly  admirable  chairman.  The  dinner  was 
typically  Scotch,  the  menu  was  truly  so.  Round  the  tables 
could  be  seen  the  representatives  of  the  leading  seed  and  nursery 
houses  and  a  large  number  of  gai'deners.  As  I  sat  and  listened 
to  speaker  after  speaker  I  thought  what  a  great  advantage  it 
would  be  if  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  special 
floricultural  societies  in  the  metropolis  were  such  as  these  busi¬ 
nesslike  and  able  Scotchmen.  I  think  that  in  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  there  must  be  an  entire  absence  of  any 
of  those  miserable  personal  jealousies  and  recriminations  which 
are  the  bane  of  some  of  the  special  societies  in  London.  Several 
invitations  have  been  extended  to  southern  horticulturists,  but 
I  was  the  only  one  who  found  himself  able  to  be  present,  and  I 
experienced  the  most  cordial  and  welcome  reception.  Powerful 
and  numerous  as  we  are  as  a  horticultural  body  ip.  London,  we 
have  no  organization  answering  to  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association.  This  body  holds  every  year  an  exhibition  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  in  the  Waverley  Market.  The  chairman  stated  that 
the  first  exliibition  was  so  poorly  attended  that  the  sum  of 
18s.  6d.  only  was  ta-ken  at  the  doors.  Now  the  sum  of  £600 
represents  the  takings,  and  the  charitable  institutions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  in  London  receive  a 
portion  of  the  surplus. — R.  Dean  (in  “  American  Gardening.”) 


First  Exhibition  of  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America. 

The  preliminary  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  of  America,  to  be  awarded  at  its  first  annual 
exhibition,  and  offered  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago, 
to  be  awarded  at  the  aimual  Fall  exhibition,  the  exhibitions  to 
be  held  jointly  at  Chicago  in  November  next,  has  been  issued. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Edwin  Lonsdale,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Pa.,  or  E.  A.  Kanst,  5,700,  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago. 

April  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E.  on  eight  days. 
The  total  rainfall  was  1.95in  (this  fell  on  thirteen  days),  and  is 
0.15in  above  the  average  for  the  month.  Tlie  greatest  daily 
fall  was  0.66in,  on  the  5th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
Highest  reading,  30.377in,  on  the  7th,  at  9  a.m. ;  lowest  reading, 
29.511in,  on  the  1st,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers :  Highest  in  the 
shade,  66deg,  on  the  19th ;  lowest,  24deg,  on  the  8th ;  mean  of 
daily  maxima,  52.90deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  35.73deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  44.31d6g ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  20deg, 
on  the  8th;  highest  in  the  sun,  115deg,  on  the  20th  and  23rd; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  43.86deg.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  191  hours  10  minutes,  which  is  33  hours  34  minutes  above 
the  average  for  the  month.  There  were  three  sunless  days. — ■ 
W.  H.  Divers. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the 
Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  on  May  1,  Mr.  J.  D,  McGregor 
presiding,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones.  There  was  a 
very  fair  attendance  of  members,  who  brought  exhibits  quite  up 
to  the  average,  Mrs.  Stevenson  being  the  most  prominent  with 
cut  Roses  and  miscellaneous  flowers.  Mr.  Dodd,  as  usual,  made 
a  speciality  of  Orchids,  notable  being  Oncidium  varicosum 
Rogersi.  ,Miss  Davies  exhibited  the  best  gentleman’s  buttonhole, 
and  Mr.  Ellison  Azaleas,  other  winners  being  Mrs.  Morris  and 
Mrs.  McGregor.  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom, 
Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  read  a  paper  on  “  Some  Useful  and 
Omamestal  Greenhouse  Climbers,”  which  had  evidently  been 
written  to  suit  the  tastes  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  the  remarks 
on  the  composts  and  varieties  being  eminently  satisfactory. 
Touching  the  question  of  mildew,  he  advocated  as  the  best 
remedy  Bentley’s  sulphide  of  potassium.  A  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Marechal 
Niel,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Niphetos,  and  Catherine  Mermet  Roses 
were  put  forward  as  the  best  of  their  colours.  Judging  from 
the  sums  mentioned  as  having  been  made  by  the  sale  of  blooms 
of  the  former,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  excellent  cultivar- 
tors  in  the  Liverpool  district.  At  the  close  new  members  were 
proposed,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  accorded  the  lecturer. — 
R.  P.  R. 

A  Bulb  Farm  Near  Edinburgh. 

About  sixty  members  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
visited  Mr.  Glass’s  Nursery  at  Nether  Liberton,  situated  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Newington  Cable  Car  line,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Glass  conducted  the  party  over  his  grounds, 
explaining,  comparing,  and  commenting  on  the  different  forms 
of  Daffodils,  as  they  came  under  notice.  When  I  mention  that 
Mr.  Glass  has  the  following  varieties  in  quantities,  thus  :  — Hors- 
fieldi,  120,000;  Emperor,  120,000;  Ornatus,  500,000 ;  Sir  Watkin, 
150,000 ;  Grandis,  100,000 ;  and  many  other  varieties  by  their 
thousands,  but  in  addition  the  following  may  be  named :  — Bicolor 
Victoria  Madame  Plemp,  Apricot,  J.  B;  M.  Camm,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Mrs.  L.  Langtry,  P.  R.  Barr,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Princess 
Maiy,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Golden  Plover,  Leedsi,  Golden  Spur,  and 
many  others  that  we  had  not  time  to  notify.  Mr.  Glass  has  been 
engaged  about  thirteen  years  collecting  and  forming  this  unique 
and  well  chosen  collection,  and  so  far  as  the  climate  of  Scotland 
and  the  ground  of  Nether  Liberton  are  concerned,  they  are  a 
complete  success.  There  are  many  varieties  not  named,  whose 
bulbs  are  as  yet  costly.  These  are  undergoing  trial,  and  though 
they  may  be  considered  as  botanical  gems,  will  find  a  comer  in 
Mr.  Glass’s  grounds  for  the  sake  of  keeping  hold  of  novelties. 
Yet  the  great  feature  of  this  well  managed  bulb  farm  is  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  sorts  that  can  be  easily  gi’own,  profitably  marketed, 
either  as  bulbs  or  blooms.  Mr.  Glass  informs  us  that  his  grounds 
are  open  to  the  public,  who  at  all  times  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 
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Asystasia  bella. 

From  Mr.  J.  Justice,  Alvastoni  Hall  Gardens,  Nantnich, 
C'heshire,  we  received  a  well  flowered  shoot  of  this  old-fashioned 
yet  comparatively  little  known  pla.nt  on  Saturday  last.  The 
flowers  are  home  on  terminal  racemes ;  they  ai;e  shaped  ve^ 
much  like  a  Salpiglossis,  but  with  flattened  tube;  the  colour,  pali 
lilac-lavender  with  purple  veins.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
shiny,  smooth,  and  nearly  oval,  with,,  sinuous  edges.  It  is  a 
splendid  show  shrub. 

Foxgloves  and  Mulleins. 

A  place  for  these  can  always  be  found  in  gardens,  for  their 
best  position  is  among  the  unkept  shrubberies  or  fringes  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  borders  and  lawns.  At  Syon  House,  Mr.  Wythes 
has  this  year  planted  a  lai’ge  strip  of  half-shaded  ground  lying 
back  from  the  kept  lawns  and  among  tlie  trees,  with  a  selection 
of  Foxgloves,  Mulleins,  and,  I  believe,  some  Campanulas,  and 
so  much  will  such  planting  assist  an  otherwise  uninteresting  spot, 
that  the  suggestion  is  here  conveyed  that  many  other  similar 
spots  may  be  embellished  in  a  like  manner.  The  cost  and  trouble 
is  as  nothing  compared  until  the  returns  in  this  case. 

Fruit  Production. 

At  a  recent  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers’  meeting.  Professor 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  said  that  the  fifteen  years  last 
past  were  marked  by  three  distinct  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  caring  for  orchards.  The  firrt  was  the  introduction  of  spray¬ 
ing,  which  had  now  become  so  universal  a  practice  that  it  was  not 
thought  necessarj'  to  advocate  it  at  the  meetings.  The  second 
was  the  tillage  of  orchards,  and  that  was  so  well  settled  now  that 
the  farmers  do  not  ask,  “  Shall  we  cultivate  ?  ”  but  “  What  are 
best  methods  for  clay  or  sandy  soil  ?  ”  whichever  the  orchard  was 
on.  Now  the  prime  question  seems  to  be  upon  the  use  of  a  cover 
crop  for  the  orchard,  and  he  believed  that  within  five  years  they 
would  be  discussing  the  merits  of  special  cover  crops  for  special 
soils.  Where  the  soil  is  not  in  condition  to  grow  better  crops  he 
would  use  Rye  as  a  starter,  and  gradually  work  the  soil  up  until 
it  was  rich  enough  to  grow  Crimson  Clover,  which  he  thought  the 
best  cover  crop. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Hemsley. 

Among  the  tree  or  perpetual  section  of  these  favourite 
flowers,  Mrs.  Hemsley  certainly  claims  a  word  of  praise,  not  so 
much  because  of  its  desirable  habit,  but  rather  because  of  its 
freedom  of  growth,  and  the  regular  and  continuous  trait  in 
flowering.  No  other  variety  I  have  grown  continues  so  long  to 
give  flowers,  which  are  large,  richly  coloured,  and  sweetly  scented. 
The  colour  and  character  of  the  blooms  remind  one  of  a  good 
type  of  Uriah  Pike,  a  favourite  with  so  many,  because  so  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  good  old  garden  Clove.  The  fault  of  Mrs.  Hemsley, 
if  fault  it  can  be  claimed  to  be,  is  that  ordinary  pot  culture  is 
not  suited  to  its  trailing  character  of  growth.  Our  plants,  which 
occupy  pots,  and  are  allowed  to  root  through  the  bottoms  unto 
a  gravel-covered  stage,  occupy  the  end  of  a  small  span-roofed 
greenhouse,  strained  wires  being  used  for  tying  them  to  as  their 
advance  needs  it.  From  this  position  the  weight  of  the  buds 
causes  them  to  depend,  the  shoots  not  being  rigidly  tied  up. 
Hanging  in  this  way,  the  growths  shade  the  open  flowers  from 
sun,  although  occupying  the  sunny  end  of  the  house.  Whether 
there  would  be  a  greater  capacity  for  flower  production  under 
more  liberal  root  treatment  I  have  not  iDroved,  it  being  sufficient 
for  my  pui’pose  to  grow  them  thus  restrained.  There  are  but 
few  weeks  of  the  year  when  buds  and  open  flowers  are  not 
available  for  buttonhole,  or  other  purposes ;  and,  as  Carnations 
play  so  important  a  part  in  this  phase  of  floral  work,  the  mention 
of  so  x>erpetual  a  variety  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  Journal 
readers. — W.  S.  [From  a  liberal  posy  of  s^Dlendid  blooms  of  the 
above,  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Strugnell,  we  were  able  to  judge  of  its 
merits,  which  are  satisfying  in  every  respect. — Ed.] 
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Violets. 

Violet  culture,  as  a  trade,  is  becoming  a  pet  hobby  among  the 
aristocracy.  One  of  the  latest  to  take  up  this  method  of  money¬ 
making  is  Lady  Aileen  Wyndham-Quin,  and,  like  her  sister.  Lady 
Rachel  FitzGerald,  who  died  last  year,  she  is  a  famous  Violet 
farmer,  and  has  acres  of  almost  every  known  variety  in  cultivation 
at  Adare  Manor,  co.  Limerick.  She  sells  rooted  plants  at  very 
low  figures,  and  carries  out  her  ideas  in  a  verj^  business-like 
inamier.  Mrs.  Coghill  (a  daughter-in-law  of  Sir  J.  Joscelyn 
Coghill,  of  Glen  Barrahane),  is  another  noted  “  farmer,”  and  the 
first  to  start  this  industry  in  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Humus  and  Soil  Moisture. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  upon  the  effect  of  vegetable  matter  upon 
the  water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil,  will  show  the  importance 
of  humus;  “  A  new  soil  cultivated  two  years,  and  containing 
3.35  per  cent,  of  vegetable  matter,  showed  96.48  per  cent,  of 
water.  A  similar  soil,  which  had  been  in  tillage  crops  until  its 
content  of  vegetable  matter  had  been  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent., 
contained  at  the  same  time  only  12.14  per  cent,  of  water,  a 
difference  of  1.15  quarts  per  cubic  foot  of  soil.  Other  cases  are 
reported  in  which  soils  with  a  normal  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
contained  fully  one-quarter  more  moisture  than  those  in  which 
this  material  had  been  allowed  to  burn  out  by  constant  tillage. 
Not  only  do  the  soils  containing  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
matter  contain  more  water,  but  they  give  off  their  water  by 
evaporation  more  slowly  than  do  those  soils  whose  humus  has 
been  burned  out.  Air  experiment  with  the  two  soils  above 
described,  in  which  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  for  ten 
hours  after  having  been  wet  to  the  same  degree,  showed  that  the 
new  soil,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  retained  6.12  per  cent,  of 
water,  while  the  soil  with  its  vegetable  matter  depleted,  retained 
but  3.94  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  nearly  a  quart  of  water  irer 
cubic  foot.” 

Nether  Liberton  Daffodil  Nurseries. 

In  the  latter  end  of  Ajiril  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association,  Edinburgh,  by  invitation,  paid  a  visit  to 
these  grounds,  and  spent  a  .very  interesting  afternoon  in  doing 
so.  We  call  these  DaffodiT  Nurseries,  for,  although  the  Messrs. 
Glass  have  to  spare  a  sufficient  space  for  the  requirements  of 
the  carrying  on  of  a  large  florist’s  business,  the  greater  part  of 
the  eight  acres  or  thereby  are  taken  up  by  these  delightful  spring 
flowers.  To  visitors  the  above  nurseries  are  of  easy  access  from 
the  General  Post  Office  by  a  delightful  twopenny  car  ride  to 
Nether  Liberton,  one  of  the  finest  “  runs  ”  on  our  cable  system. 
By  this  means  one  can  step  off  at  the  terminus,  which  is  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  nursery  gate.  The  grounds  occupy  a 
splendid  position.  Running  east  and  west,  they  lie  like  a  half¬ 
open  book,  and  are  intersected  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  two  by 
the  Braid  bum,  which  runs  right  through  them,  and  as  the 
main  road  runs  parallel  vvith  the  nurseries,  and  is  very  much 
higher,  the  effect,  as  seen  from  the  road,  is  magnificent.  When 
one  observes  what  a  luxuriant  state  of  health,  and  what  a  gorgeous 
display  can  be  got  in  a  position  such  as  this,  fully  ex^msed  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to 
their  hardiness ;  and,  although  the  love  for  the  Daffodils  is 
certainly  on  the  increase,  one  wonders  why  it  does  not  grow 
more  rapidly.  Imagine,  for  instance,  what  a  grand  sight  it  is 
to  see  a  break  of  70,000  of  that  fine  variety,  Barri  conspicuus,  in 
full  bloom,  and  that  is  what  we  saw  the  other  day.  Mr.  J.  Glass, 
who  is  in  charge,  grows  of  such  varieties  as  Horsfieldi  anything 
fi'om  150,000  upwards,  of  Grandis  over  100,000,  Sir  Watkin 
150,000,  Emperor  120,000  and  so  on.  We  cannot  take  up  space 
by  going  into  detail  on  the  description  and  merits  of  individual 
kinds ;  suffice  it  to  enumerate  besides  the  above-named  such 
fine  varieties  as  Albicans,  Bicolor  Empress,  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Golden  Spur,,  Michael  Foster,  Maximus,  Victoria,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  earliest  varieties  are 
now  nearly  out  of  bloom,  but  the  above-named  are  but  a  few 
out  of  many  which  we  greatly  admired ;  and  anyone  desirous  of 
a  collection  would  find  these  all  pleasing.  Amongst  the  newer 
and  rarer  kinds  our  attention  was  ch'awn  to  the  following: 
Cony  Plemp,  Fred  Moore,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Madame  Pleinp, 
Apricot,  Shakespeare,  Gloria  Mundi,  John  Davidson,  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  splendid. — W.  D. 
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Show  and  Pompon  Dahlias. 

The  Dahlia,  a.s  represented  by  tlie  massive  roniuled  blooms 
seen  at  Dahlia  exliibitions,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  types — 
the  Show  and  the  Fancy.  Botli  are  convenient  terms,  nnder- 
stood  by  Dahlia  cultivators  and  exhibitors,  but  they  are  arbitrai-^s’ 
and  probably  puzzling  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  general 
characteristics  distinguishing  the  two.  All  self-coloni’ed  flowers 
— such  as  Crimson  King,  Duke  of  Fife,  John  Hickling,  and  John 
Walker;  such  shaded  flowers  as  Maud  Fellowes,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  and  .such  flowers  as 
Ethel  Britton,  Henry  Walton,  J.  T.  West,  and  Miss  Cannell, 
Avhich  have  pa  le 
gi'ounds  with  some 
edging  of  a  darker 
colour  to  the  petals —  ‘ 
are  classed  as  Show 
Dahlias. 

Fancy  Dahlias. 

The  Fancy  Dahlia  is 
a  later  form  of  the 
Show  Dahlia,  and  the 
first  of  the  type  to  be 
grown  and  improved 
originated  with  Count 
L  e  1  i  e  u  r,  of  Paris. 

Among  his  seedlings 
V,  ere  some  s  t  r  i  p  ed , 
flaked,  and  tipped 
.single  flowers,  and 
from  these,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  came  the 
•originals  of  the  Fancy 
type.  They  were  slow 
in  winning  the  favour 
of  English  growers, 
and  when  they  did 
come  into  more  general 
•cultivation  they  —  at 
that  time  small  and  in¬ 
ferior  in  outline— were 
grouped  under  the 
general  head  of  “  Fancy 
Dahlias,”  and  found  a 
place  in  schedules  of 
prizes.  In  point  of 
form  and  finish  they 
have  quite  overtaken 
the  Show  varieties 
proper,  and  such  Fancy 
Dahlias  as  Comedian, 

AI  r.  John  Downie, 

Frank  Pearce,  and  the 
Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm 
are  models  of  form  and 
synunetry  when  at  their 
best.  Of  the  many 
varieties  of  Dahlias 
figured  in  the  “  Annual 
Dahlia  Regi.ster  ”  of 
1836— coloured  figures 
which  are  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  preservation  in 
the  present  day — one 
Fancy  only  appears. 

Fancy  Dahlias  are 
“tipped”  rather  than 
edged,  because  the 
^  order  of  the  Show 
Dahlia  is  reversed,  as  a 
darker  colour  is  at  the 
bottom  or  ground,  with  a  lighter  one  forming  the  tip.  Fanny 
Sturt,  red,  tipped  white;  Airs.  Saunders,  yellov',  tipped  white,  are 
cases  in  point.  All  striped,  flaked,  and  splashed  flowers,  whether 
tipped  or  not.  are  Fancy  flowei’.s.  while  it  is  difficult  to 
accurately  classify  some  varieties,  as  they  partake  to  some  extent 
of  both  the  Show  and  Fancy  character.  Alany  of  the  Fancy 
Dahlias  have  the  defect  of  running  back  to  a  self  form,  in  which 
case  the  self  flowers  can  be  exhibited  among  the  Show  blooms. 
Fancy  Dahlias  should  never  be  propagated  from  roots  which 
produced  run  flowers  the  previous  season,  as  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  come  true  to  character.  When  the  Fancy 
Dahlia  was  inferior  in  form  to  the  Show  type  they  were  not 
exhibited  together:  but  now  that  both  tyjies  are  represented  by 
varieties  which  are  models  of  form,  they  are  now  exhibited  on 
the  same  boards,  though  a  few  classes  are  still  reserved  for  true 
Fancies. 

There  are  a  few  iioints  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia  which 


Mr.  Mawley  and  his  Seedling  Single  Dahlias.  (See  page  406.) 


are  worth  attention.  It  is  well  to  occasionally  gently  fork  over 
the  soil  between  the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots 
in  any  way.  A  mulch  of  manure  about  the  roots  of  the  plants 
will  be  found  in  hot,  dr^ung  weather  to  be  a  great  conservator  of 
moisture  and  coolness  in  the  soil.  In  giving  root  waterings  it 
is  well  not  only  to  do  it  close  to  the  stems  of  the  i)lants,  but  to 
pour  it  on  quite  2ft  from  it.  It  will  be  found  of  groat  assistance. 
Watering  overhead  through  a  fine  rose  watering  pot  will  be  of 
great  advantage  also,  if  done  in  the  evening  of  hot.  drying  days. 
A  close  look-out  should  bo  kept  for  the  ravages  of  any  insects — 
the  earwig  especially.  I’he  old  method  of  trapping  them  by 
means  of  an  inverted  flower  pot  at  the  top  of  the  main  stake  is 
still  one  of  the  best  means  nf  resorted  to.  Shading  of 

the  b  1  o  0  in  s  —  very 
closely  in  the  case  of 
flowers  of  a  delicate' 
tint — must  be  adopted 
in  order  to  secure 
finely  finished  Show 
flowers.  Disbudding 
must  be  regulated  to 
a  considerable  extent 
by  the  nature  of  the 
variety.  Those  having  a 
tendency  to  produce 
large  and  somewhat 
coarse  blooms  should 
be  allowed  to  carry 
most  of  their  flowers ; 
those  varieties  Avhich 
produce  small  blooms 
will  need  considerable 
disbudding  to  assist 
them  in  coming  to  the 
requii'ed  sizes;  but  in 
regard  to  this  matter, 
knowledge  of  the  re- 
Q'lirements  of  the 
variety  is  very  neces¬ 
sary. 

Pompon  or  Liliputian 
Dahlias. 

Forty  years  or  so 
ago  Pompon  Dahlias 
found  no  place  in 
Dahlia  catalogues,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  that 
period  their  merits  as 
border  flowers  began  to 
be  recognised.  In  1858, 
when  the  first  of  the 

large  Dahlia  exhib- 

tions  which  gave  rise  to 
the  National  Dahlia 
Society  was  held  in  St. 
James’s  Hall,  there 
was  no  class  for  Pom¬ 
pon  Dahlas.  The 

varieties  at  that  time 
(mainly  sorts  intro¬ 

duced  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent)  were  very  tall 
growers,  while  the 
flowers  were  only  just 
commencing  to  take  on 
the  fina  shape  they  did 
when  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of 
improvement  at  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
The  origin  of  tite  Pompon  Dahlia  dates  from  1808.  It  was 
Hartwig,  of  Karlrushe,  wlio  obtained  it  as  a  double  form  of 
Dahlia  coccinea,  wliich,  when  reproduced  from  seed,  found  great 
favour  with  the  Oerman  florists,  onr  lOnglish  flori.sts  favouring: 
tlie  lai'ger  forms,  from  whicli  liave  come  onr  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias.  The  German  florist  who  did  most  to  improve  thi' 
Pompon,  or  German  Dahlias  as  tliey  were  then  known,  was 
Koe.stritz,  who  was  head  gardener  to  the  Flder  Deegen,  and  by 
1824  he  was  zealously  at  work  raising  and  improving  it. 

Not  only  have  the  improvers  of  the  Pompon  Dalilia  given  ns 
small  symmetrically  formed  flowers,  but  the  leading  new  varieties 
of  the  present  day  are  dwarf  in  growth — averaging  from  3ft  tn 
4ft  in  height — while  they  are  wonderfully  floriferous,  as  it  is 
pos.sible  to  cut  an  armful  of  flbwers  from  a  plant  at  one  tinu'. 
For  decorative  purposes,  in  a  cut  state,  no  other  type  of  Dahlia 
is  its  superior,  and  for  garden  decoration  notliing  representing 
the  genus  is  its  equal. — R.  Dean. 
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Leaf  Curl  in  reaches. 

fan  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  possibly  do  any 
good,  now  that  this  disease  of  the  foliage  is  in  full  sway.f’  I  can 
imagine  that  spraying  before  the  foliage  is  expanded  may  act  as 
a  preventive,  but  not  how  it  can  benefit  the  trees  now.  The 
curled  leaves  are  useless,  whatever  the  spray  may  do  to  them. 
But  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  experienced  growers  as  to 
the  best  course,  if  any,  to  adopt  with  my  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees,  wliich  are  badly  affected.  They  were  so  last  year ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  them  from  growing  v'ell  and  producing 
plenty  of  new,  ripe  wood. — Inexpekienced. 


Flower  Show  Reforms. 

Having  been  for  many  years  interested  in  flower  shows, 
especially  village  shows,  believing  them,  in  spite  of  evils  inherent 
to  all  things  human,  one  of  the  very  best  things  for  a  parish,  I 
read  “  G.  H.  H.’s  ”  notes  (p.  333,  April  17)  with  much  interest.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  all  he  advances.  Certainly,  the 
visitors  are  a  matter  of  very  great  moment,  and  to  most  shows  a 
necessity  of  existence,  still  the  great  goal  of  exhibitors  generally 
is  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit  itself,  without  extraneous  aids. 
But,  perhaps,  I  had  better  take  the  points  as  “  G.  H.  H.”  puts 
them.  First,  then,  the  naming  of  exhibits.  If  correctness  of 
[varietal]  name  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  there  will  be  a 
difficulty.  This  might  be  met  by  making  the  rule  that  the 
articles  must  be  labelled  with  what  the  exhibitor  believes  to  be 
their  correct  name.  How  frequently  are  amateurs  supplied  with 
articles  different  to  those  ordered.  This  is  pardonable  for 
instance,  in  Roses,  where  a  whole  batch  of  budded  plants  may 
be  misnamed  by  the  name  having  been  carelessly  knocked  away 
during  the  autumn,  and  the  accident  subsequently  unnoticed. 
But  it  is  unpardonable  in  fruit  trees,  where  each  should  be 
proved  before  sale.  Take,  for  instance,  my  own  case.  I  have 
at  the  present  time  two  Pear  trees  wrongly  named ;  a  Nectarine 
the  same,  and  a  Vine  was  also  furnished  under  a  wrong  name. 
The  latter  had  to  be  replaced,  but  of  course  a  year’s  growth  was 
lost.  I  Imow  few  things  more  annoying  to  a  small  man  than 
this,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  novice,  of  course,  he  believes 
in  the  name,  and  must  exhibit  the  article  under  a  wrong  name. 
I  may  be  told  to  go  to  “  a  good  house.”  Well,  the  house  jr 
finn  these  came  from  is  a  noted  one.  \vhen  judging  on  one 
occasion  with  the  head  gardener  of  one  of  the  nobility,  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  under  such  circumstances.  His  reply  was :  “  I 
should  not  go  to  that  firm  again ;  ”  but  that  does  not  mend 
matters,  or  name  your  tree  coiwectly.  Still,  in  spite  of  this 
difficulty,  I  think  exhibits  should  be  named,  but  I  dO'  not  think 
that  a  wrong  name  should  be  a  disqualification.  It  is,  however, 
a  trying  thing  to  the  cottager,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  Board 
Schools.  Then  as  to  judges’  responsibilities ;  They  are  ah'eady 
heavy,  and  before  pointing  each  exhibit,  which  I  agree  -s  a 
capital  idea,  coimnittees  must  have  the  tents  cleared  at  the  fixed 
time,  and  how  many  can  manage  this?  Unless  a  show  has  some¬ 
body  in  authority,  and  with  a  pocket  that  will  help  the  society 
under  such  circumstances,  how  many  officials  have  the  pluck  to 
stand  to  their  guns  and  disqualify  those  who  are  not  ready? 
Every  Avay,  this  “  reform  ”  is  to  be  desired,  and  especially  for 
the  honest  exhibitor  who  puts  up  his  exhibits  punctually  and 
suffers  often  accordingly ;  but  how  many  societies  dare  to  do  it  ? 
They  are  like  the  raisins  in  the  old  woman’s  pudding,  one  here 
and  the  other  yonder.  Much  as  this  pointing  is  to  be  desired 
for  educational  advantage,  it  would  so  much  increase  the  labours 
of  the  poor  judges  that  more  would  certainly  be  required. 
Thirdly,  the  decorative  side:  There  is  one  objection  to  this 
proposal  at  any  rate,  for  cut  flowers  are  w'hat  the  judges  have 
to  judge,  and  these  should  be  exhibited  in  similar  glasses  to 
put  all  exhibitors  on  the  same  level.  If  every  exhibitor  has  to 
find  his  or  her  own,  this  means  additional  expense,  possibly  to 
some  who  cannot  afford  it.  Then  as  to  the  addition  of  light 
greenery ;  this  very  possibly  may,  by  the  taste  exhibitor,  beat 
better  flowers.  Is  this  desirable  to  any  great  extent?  [Vtoy 
not  judge  by  points  in  all  such  cases? — En.]  I  believe  the 

National  Rose  Society  still  makes  the  addition  of  even  the  Rose 
foliage  a  cause  of  disqualification.  True,  a  departure  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  so-called  vase  classes.  The  effect  is 
pretty  when  backed  by  black  velvet,  but  hitherto  I  have  rarely 
seen  in  Roses  any  blooms  thus  exhibited  that  could  be  called 


first  class,  and,  moreover,  this  gives  the  exhibitor  from  a  di.stance 
a  heavy  handicap,  with  possible  breakage,  because  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  railway  porter  to  all  boxes,  even  if  painted  green,  and 
carrying  their  use  on  their  face,  are  sometimes  cruel.  Before 
could  save  them  I  once  had  one  of  my  boxes  seized  by  one 
handle  and  thus  bundled  out  on  the  platform.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  contents  were  not  improved  in  appearance !  I  think 
the  exhibitor  sticks  tO'  the  objectionable  show-board  because 
there,  after  all,  each  bloom  can  be  separately  scanned  to  see 
both  its  form  and  general  quality  ;  it  can  be  carried  about  for 
compai"i.son,  if  need  be,  as  for  in.stanoe  in  settling  the  question  of 
premier  bloom,  and  also  if  it  be  a  matter  of  decision  whether 
two  blooms  of  the  same  variety  may  have  been  accidentally  or 
otherwise  placed  in  the  same  stand.  These  matters  could  not 
be  so  well  decided  or  detected,  and  they  are  often  difficult  enough 
if  additional  greenery  has  been  added.  I  cannot  think  any 
experienced  exhibitor  would  place  Pansies  or  Carnations  in  stanus 
fit  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  Of  course,  the  decorative 
idea  is  handicapping  the  cottager  considerably,  as  it  means  the 
possession  of  decorative  plants.  All  this  may  be  an  addition  to 
the  other  attractions  of  the  show,  and  being  much  admired  by 
many,  but  I  do  not  think  the  genuine  enthusiast  over  tliis  or 
that  flower  will  go  there  to  see  his  favourites  in  perfection. 
Lastly,  the  children’s  wild  flowers:  Yes,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  miss  them ;  at  the  same  time  difficulties  attach  to  it.  I  knew 
one  show  where  the  farmers  complained  bitterly  of  these  prizes, 
on  account  of  the  damage  done  to  their  hedgerows.  Then,  sup¬ 
posing  there  are  baskets  of  ivild  flowers  to  be  set  up  by  cliildren 
themselves,  unless  a  tent  be  provided  for  them  under  the  eye  of 
a  committeeman,  how  are  we  to  be  certain  that  the  children 
do  set  up  the  baskets?  Certainly  at  one  show,  w'here  for  many 
years  I  was  the  hon.  sec.,  we  discovered  that  one  woman  used 
to  make  up  many  of  the  baskets.  I  believe  the  tent  dodge  has 
put  a  stop  to'  this  game.  Personally,  I  am  not  very  sanguine  if 
they  are  told  the  botanical  name  that  it  will  stick  to  them.  I 
am  more  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be  my  own  experience. 
At  the  botanical  lectures,  which  as  a  student  I  had  to  attend,  the 
name  of  Brooklime  (Veronica  beccabunga)  stuck  to  me ;  but  alas  1 
the  plant  did  not.  When  asked  the  name  of  a  plant,  if  ignorant, 
I  jokingly  replied  with  my  favourite  name,  or  coined  a  good  long 
one  for  the  purpose.  Alas !  one  day  on  an  excursion,  a  botanising 
relative  found  some  of  the  plant,  and  applied  among  others  to 
me.  In  an  evil  moment  I  coined  a  fresh  word,  but  in  the 
evening,  an  appeal  to  Withering  had  a  withering  effect  on  my 
botanical  knowledge,  and  with  roars  of  laughter,  he  exclaimed, 
“  Why,  he  doesn’t  know  his  pet  plant.”  I  only  hope  the  children 
may  be  wiser  than — Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


Gardeners’  Wages. 

The  following  cutting,  writes  a  correspondent,  I  send  to 
you  from  an  American  gardening  newspaper,  believing  that  its 
tone  may  inspire  hope  in  some  quarters  here : — “  The  compara¬ 
tively  low  rate  of  wages  paid  gardeners  and  others  engaged  in 
the  varied  branches  of  horticulture  has  often  caused  surprise, 
more  especially  among  those  chiefly  interested.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  the  gardener  should  be  rated  below  the 
mechanic;  in  fact,  coimnon  jmstice  would  demand  that  his  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  higher.  Y'et,  as  a  rule,  it  is  below  that  of 
the  mechanic.  It  is  improving,  but  there  are  many  eardeners 
to-day  who  are  receiving  less  for  the  results  of  their  years  of 
application  in  mastering  their  business  than  the  man  who,  with 
absolutely  no  previous  application,  takes  a  brush  in  hand  and 
paints  a  house.  Carpenters,  and  those  of  many  other  trades,  do 
not  need  one-tenth  of  the  training  or  intelligence  of  a  gardener, 
yet  they  are  better  paid.  A  boss  carpenter  or  painter  sends  t 
man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  a.  customer.  He  charges  at  the 
rate  of  about  3dols.  per  day  for  the  man.  Let  a  nurseryman 
charge  the  same  for  a  man  sent  to  do  work  requiring  far  more 
previous  training  and  charge  at  the  same  rate,  and  there  is  an 
accusation  of  extortion  at  once.  Various  reasons  come  to  mind 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  The  private  gardeners  heretofore  have 
come  to  us  from  abroad,  where  wages  are  low,  and  moderate 
wages  here  seem  liigh  to  them.  Then  the  employers  have  not 
had  the  appreciation  for  horticulture  they  should  have  had,  and 
one  who  really  was  no  gardener  passed  muster  because  the 
employer  was  incapable  of  judging  whether  the  applicant  was 
competent  or  not.  Better  times  seem  I'eally  coming.  Employers 
are  not  only  wealthier,  but  they  are  taking  far  more  interest 
in  their  places;  and  knowing  more  of  horticulture  they  can 
better  judge  of  the  gardeners  who  come  before  them.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  regular  gardener,  but  to  the  landscape 
gardeners  and  their  assistants  called  in  for  temporary  work. 

“  The  placing  of  the  gardener  on  a  higher  plane,  commensurate 
with  his  capabilities,  is  something  that  all  interested  in  horticul¬ 
ture  should  join  hands  in  working  for.  Let  the  day  be  past  when 
the  one  who  wields  a  paint  brush  can  obtain  higher  pay  for  his 
day’s  work  than  the  gardener,  whose  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  by  years  of  application  and  study.” 
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A  Gardener’s  Qualifications. 

In  “Notes  and  Notices”  recently  I  read  of  a  “Gardener’s” 
■qualifications,  and  have  no  doubt  the  paragraph  I  refer  to  would 
raise  a  smile  in  more  than  one  garden.  Will  you  believe,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  it  elicited  numerous  replies,  some  humorous,  some 
very  much  otherwise?  Had  you  but  added  the  first  line  of 
nddress,  viz.,  “  John  Hass,”  readers  would  at  once  have  been  able 
to  see  that  the  advertiser  was  having  a  little  quiet,  fun ;  in  fact, 
it  u’as  a  company  affair,  and  has  afforded  much  amusement  to  the 
garden  staff  here.  It  was  very  much  more  fruitful  in  replies  than 
the  usual  stereotyped  “  Life  experience,  inside  and  out,  and  all 
round  man  ”  advertisement.  Being  a  gardener,  I  always  scan  the 
advertisements  in  Journal  of  Horticulture^  which  are  food  for 
thought  very  often,  but  less  often  consolation,  and  never  amuse¬ 
ment. — W.  J. 

The  Bolhy  Plan. 

As  the  originator  of  the  bothy  problem  in  another  garden¬ 
ing  paper,  I  am  naturally  interested  in  anything  new  on  the 
subject.  I  see  in  this  week’s  Journal  (May  1,  page  388)  the 
conditions  relative  to  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  a 
bothy.  Please  excuse  me  for  suggesting  that  I  think  a  written 
description  a  more  serviceable  thing  than  an  architectural  design. 
First,  because  few  gardeners  are  fully  qualified  tO'  draw  such 
plans,  and  still  fewer  able  to  draw  out  specifications.  The  result, 
therefore,  will  be  that  many  intending  competitors  will  probably 
get  a  regular  architect  to  help  in  the  business.  The  bothy  is  a 
moral  nuisance  ;  whether  a  palatial  residence  or  a  low,  begrimed- 
walled  lean-tO'  hut,  it  matters  little ;  and  where  it  is  in  any  way 
possible  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  reduce  them,  with  a 
view  to  total  extinction. — C.  H.  S. 

[W  e  have  another  letter  on  this  subject  from  “Mac.,  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  which  arrived  too  late  for  inseiffion  this  week.] 


The  Uncut  Journal. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of  May  1  a  reference  to  the 
trouble  of  having  to  cut  the  multitudinous  pages  of  the  “Journal 
of  the  Royal  Hoifficultural  Society.”  To  a  busy  reviewer  this  is 
a  perfect  nuisance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  prev'ents  many 
notices  of  articles  that  would  be  given  if  the  publication  could 
be  glanced  through  without  spending  a  valuable  half-hour  m 
cutting  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  cut  the  Journal  only  ydiere 
some  heading  attracts  me,  and  probably  the  great  majority  of 
the  readers  do  the  same.  To  send  out  such  a  periodical  ruicut 
is  to  be  much  behind  the  times.  I  receive  a  good  many  similar 
publications  from  the  several  agricultui'al  societies,  but  the 
“Journal  of  the  R.H.S.”  is  the  only  one  not  machine  cut. — 
A  Reviewer. 

[The  complaints  in  this  connection  are  numerous.  Surely  the 
wishes  of  the  Fellows  might  be  consulted? — En.] 


The  Willow  Wren. 

From  a  coiTCspondent,  who  uses  the  initials  “H.  R.,”  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  small  dead  bird  on  Saturday  last,  and  our  friend, 
“W.  G.,”  who  loves  the  birds  and  all  else,  sends  the  following 
letter  in  regard  to  it :  — “  Re  the  small  bird  and  tick  forwarded 
by  ‘  H.  R.,  Kent.’  The  former  was  either  a  male  or  female 
willow  wren  (Philloscopus  trochilus),  and  which  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  wood  wren  (P.  sibilatrix)  in  being  some¬ 
what  smaller.  In  colour  the  willow  wren  is  the  yellowest  of  the 
three  species.  The  tick  [which  “  H.  R.”  thought  might  have 
killed  the  bird,  being  found  firmly  attached  to  the  neck]  much 
resembled  the  ordinary  sheep  tick,  if,  indeed,  not  that  species; 
but  it  does  not  feed  upon  birds  generally.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  tick’s  attachment  to  the  wren’s  neck  when  the 
latter  was  found  dead,  and  still  quite  warm,  by  ‘  H.  R.,  Kent.’ 
The  cause  of  the  bird’s  death  admits  of  considerable  speculation. 
I  do  not  tliink  that  the  tick  was  altogether  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  bird,  though  if  attached  to  it  for,  say,  several  days,  it 
might  tend  to  affect  its  health.  The  willow  wren  is  an  early 
migrant,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  recent  pre¬ 
vailing  boisterous  cold  winds  during  its  migration  from  a  warmer 
clime,  with  the  tick  also  attached  to  its  neck.  It  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  add  that  two  distinguished  Birmingham  ornithologists,  in 
response  to  my  inquiry,  remarked  that  they  never  knew  or  heard 
of  a  tick  becoming  attached  to  any  kind  of  bird  before,  though 
plenty  of  other  parasites  do  become  attached.  There  formerly 
existed  also  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
comparative  identity  of  the  three  above-mentioned  warblers,  an 
ingenious  one  being  the  measurement  of  the  quill  feathers  in  the 
wings,  and  which  differ  essentially  one  from  the  other.  In 
Harting’s  edition  of  Gilbert  White’s  “  History  of  Selbome  ”  there 
are  illustrations  of  the  wing  feathers  in  question.  Of  cour.se, 
these  birds  may  also  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  respective 
notes,  size,  and  colour  of  plumage.  W.  G.” 


Societies, 


The  National  Dahlia  Society. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  the  year  1901,  which  we 
have  not  previously  given  this  year,  and  which  has  just  been 
is.sued  by  that  society,  is  as  follows : — 

“  The  past  summer  was  again  a  tr^u'ng  sea.son  for  Dalilias  in 
the  southern  half  of  England,  owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall,  the 
great  heat  and  dry  atmosphere  that  prevailed  during  the  day¬ 
time  in  July.  For  the  fifth  consecutive  season  exceptional  urougiit 
has  been  experienced.  The  few  days  immediately  preceding  the 
exhibition  were  marked  by  high  winds,  which  did  much  damage 
to  the  blooms  of  many  growers  and  made  it  most  difficult  to 
secure  specimens  of  the  single  varietie.s. 

“  The  annual  exhibition,  held  at  the  Cl'3^stal  Palace,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6  and  7^  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
society ;  a  magnificent  display  of  all  sections  of  the  Dahlia  being 
produced.  Omitting  the  blooms  submitted  for  certificates,  and 
those  .staged  “  Not  for  Competition,”  the  number  of  Shows  and 
Fancies  taken  together  was  1,416, an  increase  as  compared  with  the 
previous  exhibition  of  114;  of  Pompons  1,992,  an  increa.se  of 
84;  of  Cactus  2,463,  a  decrease  of  162;  of  Singles  1,4.62.  an 
increase  of  240;  making  a  total  of  7,323  blooms,  an  increase  of 
276.  Twenty-two.  certificates  were  awarded  to  new  Dahlias  on 
this  occasion.  On  September  24,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  in  conjunction  with  the  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  nineteen  certificates 
were,  awarded  to  new  varieties. 

“The  committee  desire  to  convey  their  be.st  thanks  to  the 
donors  of  special  prizes,  viz..  The  President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Mr.  J.  Stredwick,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  also  to  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club  for  kindly  allowing  the  society’s  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  club  room.  The  list  of  Cactus  Dahlias  that  has  been 
published  annually  by  the  society  for  some  yeans  will  not  in 
future  be  issued,  as  the  society  considers  tlmt  such  a  list  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

“  The  arrangements  made  with  the  Ciystal  Palace  Company  the 
last  two  years  having  proved  far  from  satisfactory,  the  committee 
have  decided  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  1902  in  conjunction  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  their  exhibition  hall  .  at 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster.  Their  thanks  are  due  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
granting  the  society  this  privilege,  and  also  for  placing  their 
staff  of  a.s.sistants  at  the  service  of  the  committee  on  the  show 
days.  In  order  that  this  new  venture  may  prove  in  every  way 
a  success,  the  committee  request  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  making  the  exhibition  generally  known  ainong  their 
friends,  and  by  inducing  new  members  to  join  the  society. 

“  First  Class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  in  1901  to  the 
following  new  Dahlias: — Show:  Merlin,  Mr.  C.  Turner; 
Standard,  Mr.  G.  St.  P.  Harris.  Fancy  :  Mariner,  Mr.  G.  St.  P. 
Han-is.  Pompcn  :  Crusoe,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons ;  Dinah, 
Mr.  J.  T.  West;  Florizel,  Mr.  C.  Turner;  Mrs.  Harris,  Air.  F.  W. 
Seale;  Montague  Wootten,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Cactus:  Alpha, 
Mr.  J.  Stredwick;  Aunt  Chloe,  Air.  J.  Stredwick;  Clara  Sted- 
wick,AIr.  J.  Stedwick  ;  Clarence  AVebb,  Alessrs.  Keynes,  AWlliams, 
and  Co. ;  Clio,  Messrs.  J.  Buimell  and  Co. ;  Columbia,  *aessrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co. ;  Florence,  Air.  J.  Stredwick;  Gabriel, 
Alessrs.  Keynes,  AVilliams,  and  Co. ;  Goldfinch,  Air.  J.  Stred¬ 
wick ;  J.  H.  Jackson,  Messrs.  Vernoti  and  Barnard;  Lilac,  Air. 
J.  Stredwick;  Aliss  AVinchester,  Air.  J.  T.  West;  Airs.  Clarke, 
Alessrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co. ;  Mrs.  De  Luca,  Alessrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons;  Airs.  Edward  Alawley,  Alessrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.; 
Mrs.  Freeman  Thomas,  Mr.  J.  Stredwick ;  Mrs.  Hobart,  Alessrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons;  Airs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Air.  J.  T.  AVest;  Airs.  C. 
Alortimer,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons;  Airs.  H.  A.  Needs,  Air. 
W.  Baxter;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons; 
•Mrs.  AVinstanley,  Mr.  J.  Stredwick ;  Ophir,  Alessrs.  Keynes, 
AVilliams,  and  Co.;  P.  AA^.  Tullock,  Air.  J.  Stredwick;  R.  Need¬ 
ham,  Mr.  AV.  Treseder ;  Ringdove,  Alessrs.  Keynes,  AArilliams, 
and  Co. ;  Spotless  Queen,  Air.  J.  T.  AArost.  ^  Singles  : 
Beauty  of  Sevenoaks,  Air.  F.  AA".  Seale;  Cronje,  Air.  AA  .  Parrot: 
De  Wet,  Air.  W.  Parrott ;  Atadge,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons ; 
Alaid  of  Athens,  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale;  Sylvia,  Air.  E.  Alawley. 

“  Financial  Statement. — The  income  of  the  society  from  all 
sources,  including  the  .balance  of  £6  10s.  5d.  in  the  society’s 
favour  from  the  year  1900,  amounted  to  £222  17s.  lid. ;  and  the 
entire  expenditure,  including  the  payment  of  all  prizes  awarded 
at  the  exhibition,  amounted  to  £219  18s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasurer’s  hands  of  £2  19s.  2d. 

“  Arrangements  for  1902. — The  annual  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  AA'estminster,  S.AA"., 
on  Tuesday  and  AA'ednesday,  September  2  and  3.  A  committee 
meeting  will  be  held,  also  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  Certificates  to  seedling 
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Cactus  Dahlia,  Alpha. 

See  “New  Cactus  Dahlias,”  page  403. 

Dahlias.  Entries  will  be  received  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  before  11.30  a. in.,  on  'the  morning  of  the  Show.” 

Mr.  J.  Hud.son,  M.A.,  Gunner.sbury  House,  Acton,  Vv'.,  i.s 
lion,  secretary. 

Royal  Horncultiiral— Drill  Hall,  May  611]. 

The  cold  and  disagreeable  weather  that  has  lately  prevailed 
was  quite  against  a  fuller  show  than  v'as  to  be  seen,  last  Tue.sday. 
There  was  a  varied  representation,  nevertheless. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
Ed.  Mawley,  Harry  Turner,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson, 
R.  Dean,  J.  E.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  Jas.  Hudson,  Win.  Howe, 
J.  A.  Nix,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  R.  M.  Wallace,  H.  J.  Cut- 
bu.sh,  Chas.  Jefferies,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J. 
Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  J.  Fraser. 

•  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Wallflowers,  double  Cherrie;,  and  a  group  of  Primula 
japonica.  These  were  each  extensive  and,  as  usual,  select.  The 
Primula  japonicas  were  a-s  even  as  could  possibly  be,  stout  in 
flower  and  foliage.  This  is  a  worthy  hardy  plant,  suitable  for 
damp  situations.  Their  group  of  Wallflowers,  named  Veitch’s 
Double  Strain,  was  exhibited  “  for  the  strain.”  The  group  rose 
to  a  higher  point  at  the  back,  and  displayed  varying  sizes  of 
plants,  those  at  the  back  being:  a  yard  high,  the  front  ones  1ft. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  size  and  breadth  of  the  flower 
spikes,  and  the  richness  of  colouring  was  very  decided.  Their 
hardy  plants  included  Myosotis  alpestris  rosea  and  M.  a.  ccerulea, 
mixed  Cowslips,  double  Arabis,  and  Gentiana  verna.  Their 
Tulips  included  the  choicest  of  those  now  in  season,  and  so  witli 
the  Narcissi.  Their  yellow  trumpet  Daffodil,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Veitch,  is  a  noble  flower,  and  of  very  large  size. 


Messrs.  Carter  aiid  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  staged  a  central  group  of  Cineraria 
stellata  in  colours,  purple,  crimson,  blue, 
mauve,  white,  and  other  shades. 

The  Slough  firm  (Mr.  Chas.  Turner)  were 
forward  on  this  occasion  with  varieties  of 
Primula  Sieboldi,  and  comisrised  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Arthur,  lavender  purple ;  Harry,  deep 
mauve;  Harry  Leigh,  lavender;  alba  mag- 
nifica,  pure  white,  crimpled  edges ;  Mrs.  Crosis- 
land,  paler  mauve  than  Harry.  Queen  of 
Whites  and  Victor  were  other  good  forms. 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nur¬ 
series,  Crawley,  staged  sprays  of  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  ancl  anyone  who 
knows  these  Crawley  Nurseiues  will  require 
no  hint  that  the  group  was  effective,  and 
embraced  a  wide  selection.  The  Pyruses 
included  such  fine  varieties  as  Parkinani 
fl.-pl.,  P.  Alalus  Cheali,  P.  spectabilis 
Riversi,  P.  spectabilis  rosea  fl.-pl. ,  P.  Malus 
baccata  fructu-luteo,  P.  nikita,  P.  Niedwetz- 
kiana,  a  new  species  with  dark  stems  and 
reddish  flowers.  Their  collection  of  Pyrus  is, 
indeed,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Ribes 
aureum  and  Exochorda  grandiflora  were  also 
very  fine.  The  bronzy  leaved  Sycamore  like¬ 
wise  was  good. 

Me.ssrs.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited, 
American  Nurseries,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  staged 
Acers  and  Rhododendrons.  A  selection  of 
the  former  would  include  A.  palmatum  dis- 
sectuin  and  its  purple  form  ;  A.  japonicum 
aureum,  A.  cratsegifolium,  and  A.  pal- 
matum  sanguineum. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Sons,  Woking 
Nursery,  Suri'ey,  staged  a  bright  array  of 
hardy  plants ;  as  did  Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  of 
Christchurch. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  grouiDed  Japanese  Maples  effec¬ 
tively,  and  included  shapely  plants  of  Acer 
palm'atum  dissectum,  A.  p.  d.  purpureum, 
A.  japonicum  aureum,  and  A.  palmatum 
atro-purpureum. 

Messi’s.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  W.C.,  staged  a  very  large 
collection  of  Tulips,  hardy  flowei's,  and  Nar¬ 
cissi.  The  Tulips,  as  follows,  were  lovely 
beyond  praise:  Retroflexa,  yellow;  Royal 
White ;  fulgens,  crimson ;  Greigi,  scarlet 
crimson ;  Ostrowskiana,  livid  crimson,  with 
orange  base ;  acuminata,  curious  and  beauti¬ 
ful;  and  the  following  Darwins  :  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  rose-cerise;  Fra  Angelica,  near 
black;  Van  Poortvliet,  bright  rose^crimson ; 
Cornet,  purple-violet;  and  Hecla,  a  rich  glossy  and  dark  niaho- 
gan,y  red. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  exhibited  a  large  and 
pleasing  collection  of  Polyanthuses  and  border  Auriculas  in  great 
variety.  Amongst  the  Polyanthuses  were  Giant  Duplex,  Hose- 
in-Hose,  the  new  hybrid  Cowslip,  Polypi  thus  Bohemian,  and 
Harbinger  were  good;  and  Auriculas  Miss  Jekyll,  St.  Theresa, 
&c.  The  new  “Albino”  Borecole  in  vases  in  the  back  row  of  an 
exhibit  was  very  pretty. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  nice  exhibit  of  Azaleas,  Pseonies,  Malmaison 
Carnations,  Ac.,  forming  altogether  a  very  pretty  bank  of  colour. 
Amongst  the  tree  Pseonies  we  noticed  Louis  Mouchelet,  a  charm¬ 
ing  double  rose  pink,  Reine  Elizabeth,  and  Comte^  de  Nieperge  ; 
with  the  Azaleas  exhibited  were  a  double  Ghent,  Barthola  Lazan, 
a  double  Rosetti,  and  Raphael  cle  Smet;  and  the  CarnaHons 
Amphion,  Cecilia,  Winter  Beauty,  and  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
Chas.  Freemantle,  and  M.  Sault,  were,  indeed,  fine  examples  of 

good  flowers.  ,  tt.,, 

Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill, 
staged  a  collection  of  Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  and  other  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs.  R.Catawbiense  fl.-pl.  and  Rospnond  were  handsome  : 
and  Clematis  Princess  of  Wales,  a  beautiful  blue,  was  in  gO'Od 
form.  C.  Venus  Victrix  was  shown  well,  and  the  Japanese 
Maples  and  other  foliage  plants  intermixed  gave  a  pretty,  bright 
appearance  to  the  whole.  ^  ^  i 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  exhibited  a  small  but  choice:  collection  of  cut  and  pot 
Roses.  Amongst  the  H.P.’s  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Catherine  Merniet  as  standards.  H.P.  Margaret  Dickson  and 
Crown  Prince  were  in  good  form.  Tip  Teas  and  H.T.’s  were 
represented  by  grand  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Anna  Olivier, 
Medea,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  The  Bride,  as  well  as  many  other 
well  known  varieties. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Miiiichmore  Hill,  staged 
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a  large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  i>lants,  comprising  many 
varieties  of  Irises,  Fritillarias,  Phlox  canadensis,  Clieiraiithus 
lutea  plena,  Pnlmoiiaria  virgiiiica,  Geums,  Erythronium  gigan- 
teum,  and  Alyssnm  Sulphur  Queen,  t^c.  All  were  in  good 
condition. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
staged  a  magnificent  collection  of  well  grown  cut  Roses.  Amongst 
■some  of  the  heist  were  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Finger,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mrs.  K.  Mawley,  and  others.  The 
firm  staged  a  new  Polyantha  Rose,  apricot-carmine  in  colour, 
and  named  Ruben,  apparently  of  gootl  habit. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  lidmonton,  was  represented  by  an 
exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  British  Ferns  in  5in  pots. 
IMany  very  pretty  forms  were  shown,  amongst  which  the 

Atliyrium  were  good.  ,  i  ■  • 

The  same  firm  had  a  nice  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
bin  pots,  about  fifty  well  grown  plants.  M.  G.  Merand  (bright 
purple)  Madame  Edgar  Quinet,  &c.,  were  good  as  semi-doubles. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough  Nursery, 
Geashill,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  sent  a  large  and  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  Alderborough  strain  of  St.  Bridget  Anemones,  the 
form  of  which  was  good,  and  the  colours  ranged  from  pure  white 
to  deep  crimson.  The  substance  of  the  flowers  was  very  good, 
and  the  size  enormous.  About  ninety  large  vases  were  staged, 
and  well  xleserved  the  award  they  obtained. 

Messrs  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  IN., 
staeed  a  small  but  choice  exhibit  of  IVIalmaison  and  other  Carna¬ 
tions  Ericas,  Ac.,  in  variety.  Amongst  the  Carnations, 
Calvnso  Princess  May.  and  Ladv  Rose  were  good  in  substance 
and  colour.  Ericas  Cavendisbi  and  propendens  were  well  groiyn 
nlants  The  whole  exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  the 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  in  the  centre  was  very  beautiful. 

Lady  Susan  Byug.  Boyinan 
Manor,' Chesham,  Bucks,  sent  two 
fine  baskets  of  .  well  grown  Mig¬ 
nonette  and  Schizanthus  wise¬ 
tonensis. 

IMr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a 
choice  selection  of  Tulips.  T. 
elegans.  Prince  of  Orange, 

Uuchesse  de  Parma,  and  Mons 
’I'resor  ivere  fine  examples.  The 
Palms  and  other  foliage  plants 
intermixed  lightened  the  uroiii), 
which  was  well  staged.  La  Tiilipe 
Noire,  a  variety  about  ‘iU’t  high, 
with  a  compact  flowiw  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  was  an  item  attracting  a 
good  deal  of  attention. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery  staged  Saxifraga  Guild¬ 
ford  Seedling,  a  pretty  flower  on 
6in  stalks,  crimson,  with  pale 
centre. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  also 
sent  ivy  -  leaved  Pelargonium 
Colonel  Baden-Powell.  The  in¬ 
dividual  florets  were  nearly  2in  in 
diameter,  and  the  colour  is  pale 
pink. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esii.,  Coombe 
House,  Croydon,  sent  some  fine 
compact  plants  of  Primula 
obconica,  which  were  very  florilei- 
ous  in  both  mauve  and  pure 
white. 

IMessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  sent  three  blooms  of  Roses, 

Madame  Berkeley,  from  a  plant 
which  is  now  blooming  for  the 
second  time  since  Christmas.  The 
form  and  substance  of  this  grand 
Rose  were  magni'ficent,  and  the 
colour,  ivory  white,  was  very 
pure. 

Me,ssrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  The 
Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines,  sent  a  few 
vases  of  Anemone,  among  which 
A.  fulgens  ociilata,  good  crimson, 
with  ring  of  pale  yellow,  is  a  good 
flower,  and  a  double  crimson,  A. 
coronaria  fl.-pl  King  of  Scarlets, 
is  good  but  rather  stiff  flowers. 

Other  varieties  were  exhibited  in 
good  form. 

Mi'ssrs.  T.  S.  Ware.  liimiti'd, 

Fulham,  sent  hardy  plants. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Caparne.  Guernsey, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Irises 


which  are  intermediate  between  the  early  punula  section  and 
the  Germanica,  thus  affording  flowers  much  resembling  the  Ger- 
nianicas,  and  quite  a  month  earlier.  Amongst  those'  of  greater 
merit  in  the  vases  were  Brniiette  and  Charmant  Royal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien.  Jeremiah  Cohnan,  de  B.  Craiwshay,  H.  IM. 
Pollett,  Frank  A.  Relider,  Walter  Cobb,  H.  Little,  Jas.  Douglas, 
N.  A.  Bihiev  H.  T.  Pitt,  T.  Wk  Bond,  J.  Wk  Odell,  F.  J. 
Tborne,  G.  F.  Moore,  Wk  Boxall,  Wk  H.  WTiite,  Wk  H.  Young, 
H.  A.  T  racey.  J.  Wilson-Potter,  F.  Sander,  and  H.  Ifallantine. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N., 
staged  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiie,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum 
lutea,  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri,  Vanda  siiavis,  Tricopila 
siiavis,  and  other  Orchids,  in  splendid  style. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  .staged  Laeliai  Cattleya  Hebe,  a  prettily 
formed  flower  and  sweetly  coloured;  L.c.  Eclipse,  another  gem  ; 
and  a  pretty  piece  of  Odontoglossum  abrosmum  punctatum. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  Herts,  the  Tring  Park  variety  of  La’lia  x  cinna- 
barosa,  with  richlj'  coloured  red-chestnut  sepals  and  petals,  and 
long  i)urplish  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  The  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  brought  together  a  group  comprising  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  C.  Mendeli,  Laelia  purpurata.  alba,  with  blooms  of 
enormous  size,  and  beautifully  coloured;  the  showy  Laelia 
Latona.  L.  c.  Zephyra.  with  tea-coloured  petals  and  sepals; 
Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  pure  white:  C.  Niobe,  L.  c.  Aphrodite 
alba,  and  other  choice  variftien*  Laelia  and  Latona  made  a.  fine 
show. 


Cactus  Dahlia,  Clara  G.  5tredwick. 

See  “  Nk  w  Cactus  1  ahlias,”  page  403. 
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H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Tliurgood),  Stamford 
Hill,  S.E.,  arranged  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  groups  that 
have  lately  been  seen  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Tliis  was  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  most  of  those  who  viewed  the  exhibit.  Odontoglossums 
were  the  chief  plants  included,  and  among  these  were  O.  Adrianse 
and  many  splendid  crispums.  C'attleya  Lawrenceana  is  flowered 
by  Mr.  Pitt  a.s  few  can  flower  it,  and  was  well  shown  here.  A 
splendid  form  of  C.  Mendeli  was  much  admired,  as  was  his 
beautiful  specimen  plant  (carrying  seven  blooms)  of  C. 
Schroderiana  Heatonense. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  had  a  group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
■Chelsoniensis  Isesides  the  plants  already  noted.  In  this  larger 
group  were  fine  pieces  of  C'.  citrina,  Aerides  Fieldingi  with  two 
long  spikes,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  Cynibidium  eburneinn-, 
and  Lselia  purpurata. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  fur¬ 
nished  an  effective  display,  and  included  in  their  group  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  specimen  plant  (in  a  basket)  of  C'attleya  Skinneri, 
bearing  sixteen  tru.sses  of  the  handsome  mauve-purple  flowers, 
each  representing  from  eight  to  a  dozen  blooms.  Lselia  tene- 
brosa  was  also  shown,  and  Cattleya  Schrbderse  yar.  Phyllis,  with 
deep  orange-coloured  throat.  Their  C.  Schilleriana  Regnelli 
(dark  variety)  was,  to  us,  exceedingly  attractive. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  Surrey,  staged  Odonto- 
glossum  excellens,  bearing  a  strong  raceme  of  eleven  large  and 
well  coloured  flowers.  His  O.  triumphans  laticepalus,  though 
not  very  showy,  is  a  richly  coloured  flower,  and  strong. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the'  chair),  with  Miss  E. 
Wilmott,  Messrs.  S.  Eugene  •  Bounie,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Po'C,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  J.  D.  Pearson,  P.  R.  Barr, 
W.  H.  de  Graaff,  W.  T.  Ware,  W.  Poupart,  James  Walker,  C. 
Scrase-Dickins,  G.  H.  Engleheart,  and  Richard  Dean. 

This  committee  had  very  much  lighter  labours  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  though  a  number  of  awards  were  given. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Bunyard,  Escp  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  W^. 
Balderson,  Joseph  Cheal,  M.  Gleeson,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
Edwin  Beckett,  Wm.  Pope,  Geo.  Ivelf,  G.  Reynolds,  C.  G.  A. 
Nix,  G.  Norman,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  James  H.  Yeitch,  Henry 
Esling,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  W.  Bates,  0.  Thomas,  and  J.  Jacques. 

Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  Radishes,  Great 
Northern,  Great  Eastern  (white),  and  Great  Western.  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.  staged  Radish  Icicle,  long  and  white.  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  had  Cucumber  Challenger.  Lady 
Plowden,  Aston  Romont  House.  Oxon,  received  a  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  for  Lemons.  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
staged  seventeen  punnets  well  filled  with  Strawberries,  all  large 
sized,  firm,  luscious,  and  ripe. 

Medals. 

Flokal  Committee.  —  Silver  -  gilt  Flora  for  St.  Briget 
Anemones  to  Messrs.  Reamsbottom,  Ireland ;  and  for  cut  Roses 
to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester.  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
for  hardy  flowers  to  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking;  and  for 
xVuriculas  to  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee.  Silver  Flora 
for  Maples  to  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  Bagshot;  for  hardy 
flowers  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill ;  for  hardy  foliage 
plants  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley ;  for  Primula  japonica  to 
^tessrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea;  for  Japanese  Maples  to 
Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond;  for  hardy  cut  flowers  to  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants.  Silver  Banksian  for  Azaleas, 
Pseonies,  &c.,  to  Mesrs.  W.  Cutbush,  Highgate ;  for  Cineraria 
stellata  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Sons,  High  Holborn  ;  for  pot 
Roses  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester;  for  Marechal 
Niel  Roses  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame  ;  for  Primula  Sieboldi  to 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough;  for  hardy  flowers  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  W^are 
and  Co.,  Feltham;  for  British  Ferns,  Ac.,  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Upper  Edmonton.  Bronze  Flora  for  hardy  flowers  to  Messrs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  and  for  hardy  Iris  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Caparne,  Guernsey. 

Orchid  Committee. — Silver  Banksian  for  groups  to  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway  •  Baron  Schroder,  Tlie  Dell,  Egham ;  Messrs.  Jas. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea;  Sir  F.  Wigan,  East  Sheen;  and  Gold 
Medal  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill. 

Narcissus  Committee. — Silver  Banksian  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
for  group  of  Tulips.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  for  group  of  Daffodils. 

Fruit  Committee.— Silver  Banksian  for  collection  of  Straw¬ 
berries  to  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. 

National  Auricula.  Northern  Section. 

The  annual  exhibition,  held  in  the  Coal  Exchange,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Saturday,  May  3,  was,  from  various  causes,  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  usual.  Many  prominent  exhibitor^  were 
entirely  unrepresented,  and  consequently  the  show  was  robbed 


of  much  of  its  interest.  The  flowers  shown  were,  however,  of 
good  quality,  and  much  interest  ivas  taken  in  them  by  those 
visitors  who  braved  the  rain,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  which 
were  the  features  of  the  day.  There  were  no  novelties  of  note 
staged  in  the  Show  Auricula  classes.  In  Alpines  Mr.  Bentley 
carried  off  the  first  prizes  for  sixes  and  fours,  staging  nothing 
but  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Keen,  of  Southampton,  also  brought  some 
good  seedlings.  Polyanthuses  were  few  in  numbers,  ill-health 
keeping  away  two  of  the  best  growers.  Messrs.  Mottershead 
and  Geggie  (Sale)  acted  as  judges,  and  made  the  following 
awards : — 

Class  1,  six  dissimilar  Auriculas,  one  at  least  of  each  class. — 
First,  Mr.  T.  Lord  (Todmorden)  with  Mrs.  Henwood,  R.  Headly, 
Geo.  Lightbody,  Ruby,  Abraham  Barker,  and  Acme ;  .second, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley  (Halifax),  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Letitia 
(white-edged  seedling),  George  Lightbody,  James  Hannaford, 
Rachel,  and  Gerald;  third,  Mr.  T.  Buckley  (Stalybridge),  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Abraham  Barker,  Acme,  Rachel,  Mrs.  Potts, 
and  Ruby  ;  fourth,  Mr.  L.  Clark  (Lymm),  with  Mrs.  Henwood, 
Abraham  Barker,  George  Lightbody,  R.  Headly,  Heatherbell, 
ad  Mrs.  Potts;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Wh  Bentley  (Middleton),  with  Rev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  Dr.  Kidd,  Acme,  George  Rudd,  Mrs.  Seville,  and 
Mrs.  Potts. 

Class  2,  four  di.ssimilar  Auriculas,  one  in  each  class.- — First, 
Mr.  Lord,  with  G.  Lightbody,  A.  Barker,  Acme,  Gerald  ;  second, 
Mr.  Buckley,  with  G.  Lightbody,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Acme, 
Ruby ;  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Midgley,  with  G.  Rudd,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Letitia,  Gerald ;  fourth,  Mr.  L.  Clark,  with  R.  Headly, 
A.  Barker,  Acme,  Gerald;  fifth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  G.  Rudd, 
Hibernia,  Acme,  Ruby. 

Class  3,,  pairs  of  Auricidas. — First,  Mr.  R.  Gorton  (Eccles), 
with  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Mrs.  Potts;  second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Beaumont 
(Stalybridge),  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  and  Geo.  Lightbody; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Wood  (Stalybridge),  with  Heatherbell  and  Heroine. 

Class  4,  no  exhibit. 

Class  5,  single  green  edges. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Abraham 
Barker;  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Shirley  Hibberd ;  third,  Mr. 
Bentley,  with  Mrs.  Henwood ;  fourth,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Rev. 
F.  D.  Homer ;  fifth,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Abraham  Barker ;  sixth, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  Shirley  Hibberd. 

Class  6,  single  grey  edges. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with  George 
Lightbody ;  second,  Mr.  Clark,  with  George  Lightbody ;  third, 
Mr.  Clark,  witli  R.  Headly;  fourth,  Mr.  Lord,  with  R.  Headly; 
fifth  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Marmion. 

Class  7,  single  white  edges. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Acme; 
second  Mr.  Midgley,  with  Mrs.  Dodivell ;  third,  Mr.  Midgley, 
with  Letitia;  fourth,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Conservative;  fifth,  Mr. 
Clark,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell. 

Class  8,  single'  Selfs.- — First,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Red  Perfec¬ 
tion  ;  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Gerald  ;  third.  Mr.  Lord,  with  Mrs. 
Potts;  fourth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Ruby;  fifth,  Mr.  Gorton,  with 
Ruby  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Bentley,  ivith  Elsie  ;  seventh,  Mr.  Beaumont, 
with  Gerald ;  eighth,  Mr.  Clark,  with  Mrs.  Potts. 

Premier  Auricula  in  the  show,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Abraham 
Barker. 

Alpine  Auricula^. 

Class  9,  six  Alpine  Auriculas. — First^  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mrs. 
Lord,  Attraction,  Maiy  Bentley,  Edith  Bentley,  Aglaia,  and 
Olivia ;  second,  Mr.  Keen  (Southampton),  with  Herod,  Mrs. 
Poulson,  Joacliim,  and  three  unnamed  seedlings;  third,  Mr. 
Stelfox,  with  John  Allen,  Patience,  Bright  Eyes,  Dr.  Durnford, 
Forest  Queen,  and  Mrs.  Beswick ;  fourth,  Mr,  Beaumont,  with 
Winifred,  Urania,  Dean  Hole,  Dr.  Durnford,  Firefly,  and  C.  W. 
Needham. 

Class  10,  four  Alpine  Auriculas.— First,  Mr.  Bentley,  with 
Placida,  Miss  Baker,  Dolly,  and  Clio ;  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with 
Exonian,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  and  a  .seedling; 
third  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  H.  Turner.  Mrs.  M. 
Smith,  and  Geo.  Stelfox;  fourth.  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Dr.  Durn¬ 
ford,  J.  Allen,  Bright  Eyes,  and  Mrs.  M.  Smith ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Stelfox,  with  Mrs.  H.  Tuflner,  Dr.  Durnford,  John  Allen, 
Exonian;  sixth,  Mr.  Keen,  with  Pelham,  Joachim,  and  two 
seedlings. 

Class  11,  pair  of  xripines. — First,  Mr.  G.  Geggie,  ivitli  Judith 
and  Duke  of  York  ;  second,  Mr.  Gorton,  with  Seedling  106  and 
Duke  of  York;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bentley  and 
Exonian;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Stringer  (Middleton),  with  John  Allen 
and  Forest  Queen;  fifth,  Mr.  T.  Buckley,  with  Judith  and  C.  W. 
Needham;  sixth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  and  Dr. 
Durnford. 

Class  12,  No  exhibit. 

Class  13,  single  plants,  yellow  centres. — First,  Mr.  Gorton, 
with  Dean  Hole;  second,  Mr.  Keen,  ivith  Herod;  third,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  Pluto ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Geggie,  with  Pluto ;  fifth,  Mr. 
Gorton,  with  Miranda ;  sixth,  Mr.  Beaumont,  with  Dr.  Durnford. 

Class  14,  single  plants,  white  centres. — First,  Mr.  Lord,  with 
Winifred;  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Patience;  third,  Mr.  Bentley, 
with  Blue  Peter;  fourth,  Mr.  Stelfox,  with  Seedling;  fifth,  Mr. 
Beaumont,  ivith  Mrs.  H.  Turner;  sixth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Thetis. 

Premier  Alpine,  Mr.  Gorton,  with  Duke  of  York. 
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Polyanthuses. 

Clas.s  15,  three  black  ground  Polyanthuses. — First,  Mr. 
Stringer,  with  James  Turner,  Tiny,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill ;  second, 
Mr.  Stelfox,  with  Tiny,  Trilby,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill. 

Class  16,  three  red  ground  Polyanthuses. — First,  Mr.  Stringer, 
with  Sidney  Smith,  George  IV.,  and  Middleton  Favourite ; 
second,  Mr.  Stelfox,  with  Sidney  Smith,  George  IV.,  and  ivxiddle- 
ton  Favourite. 

Cla.ss  17,  single  plants,  black  grounds. — First,  Mr.  Stringer, 
with  Mrs.  Brownhill,  and  second  with  Trilby. 

Class  18,  single  plants,  red  grounds. — First  and  second,  Mr. 
Stringer,  with  Sidney  Smith  and  Middleton  Favourite. 

Premier  Polyanthus,  Mr.  Stringer,  with  Mrs.  Brownhill. 
— J.  W.  B. 

National  Auricula— Midland  Section. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  Edgbaston  Botanic 
Gardens,  on  April  30,  during  cloudy  weather.  The  show  was 
opened  bj’  Alderman  Lawley  Parker,  of  Edgbaston,  who  is  him¬ 
self  passionately  fond  of  the  Auricula.  There  was  a  fair  atten¬ 
dance  of  visitors,  considering,  too,  the  recent  Daffodil  Show. 
Had  the  Auricula  Show  been  held,  as  previously,  in  conjunction 
with  the  former,  extra  provision  would  have  had  to  be  made 
for  the  Auriculas  by  laying  one  of  the  other  plant  structures  or 
a  marquee  under  contribution,  so  numerous  were  the  entries ; 
whilst  for  general  quality  there  was  a  concensus  of  opinion 
amongst  experts  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  ever  known.  In  a  few  instances  there  was  observed  a 
slight  roughness  of  the  flower,  apparently  attributable  to  the 
prevailing  cold  and  sunless  weather  during  the  latter  half  of 
April,  and  Auricula  flowers'  love  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and 
sunshine.  The  names  of  the  prize  list  of  exhibitors  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  newest  and  best  varieties  extant  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  south,  north,  and  midlands. 

There  is  evidently  a  growing  tendency  around  Birmingham 
towards  the  revival  of  this  olde.st  of  florists’  flowers,  and  the 
recent  exhibition  ought  materially  to  aid  in  the  consummation. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  in  the  aftenioon  the 
majority  of  the  exhibitors,  judges,  and  others,  were  persuaded  to 
have  their  ifliotographs  taken  in  a  group  in  the  grounds  adjacent 
to  the  Alpine  rock  garden,  and  it  is  intended  to  announce  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  ■^vhen  copies  may  be  had  by  friends  of  -^le 
cult,  in  case  they  maj"  desire  to  possess  a  memento  of  such 
veteran  flori.sts  as  Messrs.  Ben  Simonite,  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer, 
Gordon  (Manchester),  R.  Dean,  Tom  Lord,  J.  W.  Bentley,  H. 
Midgley  (Halifax),  Richard  Goi'ton,  W.  B.  Latham,  John  Pope, 
J.  Clements,  and  others ;  whilst  the  veteran  J.  Douglas  was 
represented  by  his  son,  and  not  forgetting  A.  R.  Brown,  A.  W. 
Jones,  and  the  courteous  secretary,  R.  Holding. 

Show  Auriculas. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  there  were  ten  competitors.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  won  the  first  prize  with  grand  examples  of  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
possessing  very  large,  but  somewhat  rough,  pips;  Mrs.  Henwood, 
very  fine ;  Olympus,  George  Lightbody,  Ruby,  and  an  exquisite 
Chloe,  resembling  Mrs.  Heiiwood  in  colour.  This  was  also 
selected  as  the  premier  plant  in  the  Show  class.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden,  for  excellent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Mrs.  Henwood,  Ruby,  Abraham  Barker,  George 
Lightbody,  Richard  Headly,  and  Acme ;  the  third  to^  Mr.  J. 
Stokes,  Harbome  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Brack¬ 
nell  ;  and  fifth,  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Sons,  King’s  Norton. 
For  four  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden,  was 
accorded  the  first  honours  with  a  superb  coterie,  comprising  Mrs. 
Henw’ood,  George  Lightbody,  Abraham  Barker,  and  Acme ; 
second,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  with  Loveliness,  Favourite,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Homer,  and  Bellerophon;  third,  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
fourth,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Midgley,  Halifax ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Stokes.  There 
were  ten  entries  for  two  plants.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer  w^as 
victorious  with  Eurydice  and  Beauty ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Midgley,  with  James  Hannaford  and  Letitia ;  third,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Castleton.  There  w^ere 
nine  exliibitors.  For  a  single  plant,  green  edge,  there  were 
twenty  entries,  and  Mr.  T.  Lord  scored  with  Abraham  Barker, 
and  Siiii'ley  Hibberd  for  the  second  prize  ;  third,  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Taylor;  fourth,  ditto;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  For  a  grey 
edged,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  was  the  victor  with  a  refined  George 
Lightbody:  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  W'ith  the  same  variety;  and 
third,  Mr.  H.  Midgley,  with  George  Rudd.  White  edged  sorts 
w'ere  strongl3r  shown,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  leading  the  way  with 
Modesty,  which  bore  its  honours  well ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
■with  Moma  (very  fine) ;  third,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  with 
Heatherbell ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  with  Acme ;  and  fifth, 
Mr.  Midgley,  out  of  nineteen  entries. 

The  Selfs  were  a  formidable  lot,  numbering  twenty-four 
entries.  Tlie  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  again  asserted  his  supremacy 
Avith  a  grand  example  of  Challenger  ;  second,  Mr.  Tom  Lord;  wjtli 
Gerald  (veiy  fine);  third.  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  C. 
CartAA-right,  both  Avith  Mrs.  Potts ;  fifth,  JMr.  J.  Clements,  Ayith 
Gerald.  For  seedling  ShoAv  Auriculas  there  were  tAvo  prizes  y 


ofl^red,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  AA  as  placed  first  Avith  Nigella,. 
a  beautiful,  deep  purple  Self,  Avith  fine  paste ;  second,  the  same 
exhibitor  Avith  Erebus,  Avith  a  variety  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

Alpines. 

These  Avere  also  strongly  represented,  and  much  admired  by 
the  visitors.  There  AA-as  no  restriction  as  .to  the  number  of 
trusses,  and  rightly  so,  considering  their  floriferousness.  For  six 
dissimilar  varieties  there  Avere  eight  exhibits,  and  Mr.  J.  "W . 
Bentley  led  Avith  Coronet,  a  seedling,  a  shaded  purple  ;  Mary' 
Bentley,  a  seedling;  Olivia,  a  seedling;  Mrs.  Lord,  a  seedling: 
Attraction,  a  seedling,  and  Aglaia.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Douglas ;  and. 
third,  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn  (Hand.SAvorth).  For  four  plants,  uis- 
similar,  there  Avere  ten  entries,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  proved  the 
victor  Avith  Ziska,  Dean  Hole,  Firefly,  and  Duke  of  York.  Second,. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  For  tAvo  plants  dissimilar,  ten  exhibits  faced 
the  judges,  and  the  local  Crimean  War  veteran  Dragooni.st,  Mr. 
J .  Clements,  AA'as  to  the  front  Avith  Winnifred  and  Mrs.  Martin^ 
Smith.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Godson  (HandsAvorth) ;  and  third,  Mr. 
F.  T.  Poulson  (Stafford).  There  were  no-  less  than  tAventy-six 
exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  single  plant  with  gold  centre.  Mr. 
R.  Holding,  the*  secretary,  led  Avith  Mrs.  Gorton  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  C.  BroAA’n,  AAdth  Duke  of  York;  third,  Mr.  R.  Holdino-  Avith 
the  same  variety;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  BroAvn,  Avith  Ziska; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright,  Avith  Firefly.  It  Avas  altogether 
an  excellent  complement.  There  Avere  nineteen  entries  for  a 
single  plant  with  light  centre,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  secured, 
first  honours  Avdth  Modesty;  second,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbidge,  with. 
Mrs.  H.  Turner;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  AA’itli  Blue  Bell; 
fourth,  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Holding. 

In  the  class  for  maiden  growers  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright  Avon 
with  Dean  Hole  and  Firefly  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burbidge,  Avitn 
Bella  Ainslee  and  Mrs.  P.  Campbell;  tlfird,  Mr.  G.  D.  Callom 
(Aston).  In  the  class  for  a  seedling  AA'ith  gold  centre,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  Avas  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Holding  .second.  For  a 
seedling  Avith  light  centre,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Avith  Blue  Peter, 
a  promising  floAver;  and  the  second  prize,  the  .same  exhibitor,  Avith 
Clio. 

The  gold  laced  Polyanthus  AAas  shoAvn  in  more  than  u.sual 
strong  force,  and  Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Son  Avere  placed  first 
with  compact  foliaged  plants  of  George  IV.,  Exile,  and  Iavo  of 
Cheshire  Beauty;  second,  Mr.  J.  Stokes.  Very  bright  and 
attractive  Avere  the  groups  of  Alpine  kinds  of  plants  exhibited  m 
a  box  or  basket  not  exceeding  3ft  either  Avay.  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Son.s  Avere  placed  first  Avith  a  brilliant  complement  of  Primulas,. 
Auriculas,  and  Polyanthus ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  CartAvright;  and: 
third,  Mr.  J.  Clements ;  and  Mr.  R  .  Holding  deserved  recogni¬ 
tion  for  a  nice  assortment. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  for  stage  Auricula  Chloe,  green  edge :  i*j.r. 
W.  H.  Midgley,  for  Letitia,  AA'hite  edge;  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  for 
Favourite,  a  Self ;  Nigella,  a  Self ;  and  Erebus,  a  Self.  To  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley  for  respectively  Aglaia,  Attraction,  and  Mrs. 
Lord.  In  addition  to  the  first  prize  for  six  ShoAV  Auriculas,  me 
silver  medal  of  the  society  Avas  also  aAA'arded  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
and  the  bronze  medal  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  in  adcliuon  m 
the  first  for  six  Alpine  Auriculas. 

A  short  conference  of  groAvers  and  exhibitors  Avas  held  in  the- 
afternoon  after  the  luncheon,  and  it  AAas  resolved  that  the  long 
established  and  vexed  question  regarding  the  non-recognition  of 
“pin-eyed”  blooms  of  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  should  be 
definitely  settled  at  once,  resulting  unanimously  that  the  “  pin¬ 
eyed  ”  be  considered  a  defect. — W.  G. 

Scottisli  Horticultural. 

The  May  meeting  of  this  association  Avas  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
the  6th  instant,  in  5,  St.  AndrcAv’s  Square,  Mr.  Comfort,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  chair.  There  Avas  a  very  large  turnout  of  members. 
Thirteen  neAV  members  Avere  elected,  and  seven  Avere  proposed  for 
election  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  The  Gardens, 
Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  read  a  paper  on  “  (hardens  and  the 
Gardening  Profession.”  Mr.  Cumming  for  fully  half  an  hour  kept 
the  audience  spellbound  Avith  his  Amry  beautifully  Avritten  and 
suggestive  paper  on  the  gardens  and  gardeners  of  the  present  day. 
He  compared  present-day  gardening  Avith  that  of  the  past,  and 
the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  practical  gardeners  for  the 
adaptability  they  had  shoAvn  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and 
being  able  to  meet  the  more  exacting  demands  of  their  employers 
in  the  development  of  gardening.  Mr.  Cdmiming’s  paper  AA'as 
pregnant  with  sound,  sensible  adAuce  to  gardeners,  especially  the 
young.  Take  one  sentence  as  an  instance :  “  A  good  address 
and  intelligent  manner  in  intercourse  Avith  employers  tends  much 
to  a  gardener’s  success.”  A  very  animated  and  interesting  di.s- 
cussion  folloAved,  and  Mr.  Cumming  Avas  aAvarded  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks.  The  exhibition  table  Avas  A'erj'  gay  Avith  most 
interesting  exhibits,  the  most  prominent  being  a  veiy  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Hippeastrums  from  INIr.  Cairns,  gardener,  Balruddery, 
Forfarshire.  They  Avere  all  seedlings  of  most  brilliant  colours  and 
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'exquisite  quality.  The  stems  were  exceedingly  strong,  and 
showed  very  high  cultural  skill.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
•awarded  to  a  vei\y  rich  crimson  colour  of  great  size  and  siibstance. 
Mr.  Cairns  also  showed  beautiful  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendron 
fragrans.  A  very  beautiful  vase  of  Spanish  Iris  in  choice  variety, 
and  elegantly  interspersed  with  cut  Gypsophila,  was  exhibited  by 
^Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists.  A  vase  of  Niphetos  Rose,  in 
excellent  condition,  came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener,  Monk- 
wood.  Mr.  Henderson  also  exhibited  some  very  pretty  and 
interesting  Daffodils,  including  Queen  of  Spain,  Cyclamineus, 
Triandrus,  Ac.  A  vase  of  Clematis  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was 
much  admired  for  it.s  beautiful  double  flowers,  from  Mr.  Small. 
Hybrid  Primulas  from  Mr.  Murray  Thomson  were  very  interest¬ 
ing.  A  plant  of  Schizanthus  papilionaceus  was  very  pretty,  from 
Mr.  Comfort.  Mr.  Johnston,  Hay  Lodge,  sent  a  vase  if 
Rhododendron  Veitchianum  and  Countess  of  Haddington.  A  vote 
of  congratulation  was  passed  by  the  meeting  to  Mr.  McHattie, 
the  city  gardener,  for  the  .successful  introduction  of  spring 
gardening  in  the  city  gardens.  The  usual  votes  of  thanks 
brought  the  meetiiig  to  a  close. 

Temple  Flower  Show,  May  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

For  the  fifteenth  year  in  succession  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  their  great  annual  Flower  Show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Bencher.s)  on  May  28.  29,  and  30.  Every  year  the  desire  of 
growers  to  exhibit  increases,  and  the  officials  of  the  Society  have 
a  ver\'  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  those 
growers  who  regxilarly  support  the  fortnightly  shows  of  the 
Society  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  others  also  to  come  forward.  The  .space 
is  absolutely  limited  by  order  of  the  Temple  authorities  ;  no  more 
or  larger  tents  may  be  erected,  hence  every  new  exhibitor  whose 
entry  is  accepted,  means  curtailment  of  the  space  allotted  to  pre¬ 
vious  supporters.  The  Society  will  issue  an  “  Official  Catalogue  ” 
comprising  a  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  meetings  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Drill  Hall;  of 
the  Coronation  Rose  Show  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
June  24  and  25,  and  of  the  Fruit  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Cry.stal 
Palace,  on  September  18,  19,  and  20, also  .schedules  of  plants,  with 
the  names  and  addres.ses  of  all  the  Temple  exhibitors  entered  up 
to  May  20.  There  will  also  be  the  programme  of  the  music  to  be 
performed  each  day  by  the  band  of  His  Majesty’s  l.st  Life  Guards. 
The  Judges  will  meet  at  the  Secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
May  28,  at  which  hour  punctually  the  tents  will  be  cleared  of  all 
exhibitors  and  their  a.ssistants.  The  Fruit,  Floral  and  Orchid 
Committees  will  assemble  at  the  Secretary’s  tent  at  11  a.m. 
sharp,  and  the  show  Avill  be  opened  at  12.30.  All  plants  for 
certificate  niu.st  be  e)itered  on  or  before  Friday,  May  23. 
Address,  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117.  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 
A  notice  on  a  postcard  Avill  be  sent  to  each  exhibitor,  Wednesday, 
May  21,  stating  the  number  of  square  feet  allotted  to  him,  and 
the  number  of  tent  (or  tent.s)  in  Avhich  the  exhibits  are  to  be 
placed.  No  plants  can  under  any  circumstances  be  entered  on 
the  day  of  the  shoAv. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

i  Lowest 

1  Temperature 

on  Grass. 

1902. 

April 

and 

May. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

CO 

o 

*tjb 

S 

+3 

CO 

o 

O 

Sunday  ...27 
Monday  ...28 
Tuesday  ...29 
Wed’sday  30 
Thursday  1 
Friday  ...  2 
Saturday  3 

E.N.E. 

E.N.E. 

E.N.E. 

W.N.W. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

S.W. 

deg. 

52-9 

47-9 

46-2 

52-1 

51-2 

44-5 

50-9 

deg. 

45- 2 
41-5 
41-6 

46- 7 

44- 4 
43-7 

45- 9 

deg.  deg. 
56-6  44-0 

54-1  39-5 

52'4  36-0 

56- 6  39-0 

56'4  36'0 

57- 2  31-0 

54-9  40'5 

Ins. 

0  08 
0-05 
0-05 
0-35 

deg. 
51-2 
500 
49  0 

48- 9 

49- 5 
48-3 
47-9 

deg. 

50-3 

50-2 

49-9 

49-4 

49- 3 

50- 5 
49-3 

deg. 

48-2 

48-3 

48-5 

48-7 

48-7 

48-7 

48-7 

deg. 

39-2 

30-3 

28-0 

30-5 

38-7 

23-3 

32-6 

Means  ... 

49-4 

44-1 

55-5  38-0 

Total. 

0-53 

49-3 

49-8 

48-5 

31-8 

The  first  part  of  the  Aveek  Avas  fine,  Avith  cold  drying  Avinds  ;  the 
latter  part  has  l^een  sliOAvery,  Avith  thunderstoi'ins  on  the  3rd.  A  very 
sharp  ground  frost  ocem-red  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd. 


Historical  Notes. 

When  we  take  up  any  old  book  upon  the  subject  of  bees,  Ave 
must  see  at  once  the  very  little  that  Avas  understood  concerning 
the  natural  history  of  this  most  industrious  of  all  of  God’s 
creatures.  This  ignorance  is  the  more  extraordinary  when  Ave 
consider  how  many  scientific  persons  have  Avritten  about  the 
honey-bee,  and  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has  been  drawn  to 
the  subject  by  bees  submitting  themselves  to  be  hived,  and 
placed  in  our  gardens  under  our  immediate  inspection.  The  first 
Avriter  who  speaks  of  the  natural  history  of  the  bee  is  the  famous 
historian,  Xenophon.  He  states  that  there  is  a  monarch  in  each 
hive.  Aristoinachus,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  spent  sixty  years 
in  the  study  of  bees ;  and  Philissus  of  Thrace  passed  his  life  in 
the  woods  for  the  same  purpose.  Melissus,  King  of  Crete,  is 
said  to  have  invented  and  taught  the  use  of  bee-hives.  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  devoted  some  of  their  thoughts  and  Avritings  to  en¬ 
lighten  mankind  on  the  natural  history  of  the  bee.  The  great 
Mantuan  poet  embodied  in  his  Fourth  Georgic  the  knowledge 
of  bees  in  his  time;  but  it  Avould  be  as  absurd  to  learn  such 
knowledge  of  bees  from  his  poems  as  it  Avould  be  to  learn  political 
economy  (as  many  do)  from  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village.” 

Dr.  Charles  Butler,  Avho  liAmd  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  Avas 
the  first  person  who  began  to  dispel  past  ignorance  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  first  taught  that  the  sovereign  of  the  hive  is  a  female  ; 
that  bees  prior  to  sAvarming  sent  out  scouts  to  find  a  neAV  habita¬ 
tion;  that  in  each  journey  from  the  hives  bees  attend  to  only 
one  species  of  flowers  in  collecting  farina ;  .  that  the  farina  is 
collected  only  to  feed  the  larvse  (grubs),  and  that  it  is  not  wax, 
for  that  Avhen  bees  make  most  Avax  they  gather  no  farina;  that 
old  stalls  wliich  are  full  of  combs  carry  more  of  this  matter  than 
SAvarms,  and  yet  have  no  more  Avax  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
at  the  beginning ;  that  real  Avax  is  tO'  be  found  in  white  scales 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hiAm,  the  scales  falling  from  the  bees  in 
working  the  combs,  and  that,  Avhen  melted  together,  no  one 
could  doubt  about  its  being  Avax.  He  also  taught  that  the 
Lycoperdon  bovista  Avould  stupefy  bees  Avithout  destroying  them. 

John  Thorley,  Avho  liAmd  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  made 
a  further  discovery  as  to  Avax,  Avhich  he  relates  in  the  following 
Avords ;  “  Viewing  a  hive  of  bees  busy  at  labour,  I  observed  one 
bee  among  the  rest  of  an  unusual  appearance,  upon  Avhich  I 
seized  her  directly;  and,  Avith  a  A^ery  sensible  pleasure,  I  found 
within  the  plaits  of  this  bee  no  less  than  six  pieces  of  solid 
wax,  perfectly  transparent,  three  upon  one  side  and  three  upon 
the  other,  appearing  to  the  eye  equal  in  bulk  and  gravity.” 
Thorley  introduced  side-hives,  and  the  manner  of  taking  honey 
described  in  the  “  ConserA^ative  Bee-keeper.”  He  held  that  bees 
Avould  die  if  they  had  only  access  to  farina,  and  that  they  do 
not  eat  it  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that 
about  200  years  after  the  discovery  of  Butler,  and  100  years 
after  Thorley’s,  that  an  author,  in  the  year  1821  (Arthur  Aikin), 
should  be  so  ignorant,  or  so  obstinate,  as  to  state  in  his  book 
that  “  wax  is  made  by  bees  from  the  dust  Avithin  the  anther  of 
floAvers,”  and  “  that  larvae  are  fed  Avith  the  purest  honey  ”  ;  when 
Thorley  had  proved  that  wax  is  concreted  under  the’  scales  of 
the  Avorking  bees,  and  Butler  that  the  farina  is  only  used  to 
feed  larvae.  Bufilon  Avas  in  the  same  mistake  to  his  death. 

Joseph  Warder,  a  physician,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  taught  that  drones  Avere  males,  and  the  Avorkers  females. 
He  recommended  ventilating  hives  Avhen  you  are  desirous  that  bees 
should  not  sAvarm.  The  following  are  the  names  of  other  persons 
who  studied  the  subject  that  centui’y  :  Reaumer,  Riem,  Schirach, 
Hunter,  Knight,  and  Bonner,  but,  Avith  two  exceptions,  their 
investigations  were  not  attended  Avith  any  great  succe.ss,  thoAigh 
they  Avere  strictly  men  of  science.  The  tAVO' first  examined  the  ovary 
of  the  queen  AA'ith  microscopic  glasses,  and  found  an  immense 
number  of  eggs.  Schirach  discovered  that  bees  had  the  poAver 
to  convert  a  young  grub  of  a  working  bee  kind  into  a  queen. 
Ml-.  DebraAv,  of  Cambridge,  lays  claim  to  this  discovery  in  the 
“  Pliilosophical  Transactions  of  1777.”  Reim  discovered  prolific 
workers.  Hunter  established  the  fact  that  bees  consume  more 
honey  in  frosty  than  in  open  Aveather.  Arthur  Dodds  and 
Knight,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  claim  as  discoveries  Avhat 
But'er  had  established  many  years  before.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Bonner.  Having  noAv  summed  up  all  that  Avas  done  by 
a  host  of  learned  men  in  investigating  the  natural  history  of 
the  bee,  amounting  in  the  Avhole  to  a  feAv  facts,  I  noAv  come  to 
speak  of  Huber,  a  native  of  Geneva,  Avho  has  done  more  to 
elucidate  our  subject  than  all  his  great  predeces.sors  had  done 
before  him. 

If  Butler  first  pointed  out  that  Avax  and  farina  were  quite 
distinct  substances,  and  Thorley  found  Avax  under  the  scales  of 
working  bees,  it  was  left  to  Huber  to  give  a  full  explanation.  If 
Schirach  and  DebraAv  discovered  that  bees  have  the  poAver  to 
make  a  working-bee  maggot  into  a  queen,  they  thought  that 
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it  was  tlie  only  way  the  God  of  Nature  had  provided  for  the 
formation  of  a  queen,  it  was  left  to  Huber  to  render  the  experi¬ 
ment  complete.  If  Riem  discovered  fertile  workers,  Huber 
showed  the  cause  of  them — namely,  their  having  been  nursed 
near  royal  cells,  and  having  been  fed  upon  royal  jelly.  If 
naturalists  knew  that  drones  were  destroyed,  or  driven  away  in 
the  autumn,  it  was  Huber  who  discovered  that  they  were  stung 
to  death  by  the  w'orking-bees  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
there  only. 

Francis  Huber  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  July  2,  1750,  and 
inherited  a  taste  for  natural  history  from  his  father.  By  the 
rvritings  of  Bonner,  and  by  an  intimacy  with  him,  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  subject  of  bees.  Most  unfortunately  he  lost 
his  sight,  but  had  an  assistant  in  Francis  Berens,  quite  qualified 
for  the  task  of  canying  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  his 
employer;  and  in  Peter  Huber,  his  son,  he  had  a  coadjutor  in 
every  way  worthy  of  such  a  father,  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  discoverer  of  the  natural  history  of  the  ant.  The  elder  Huber 
had  married  Maria  Aimee  Lullen,  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss 
magistrate,  who  warmly  entered  into  all  his  views,  and  assisted 
in  his  experiments,  as  did  also  his  daughter  Jurine,  by  her  skill 
in  anatomy.  She  has  for  ever  set  at  rest  all  disputes  as  to  the 
sex  of  the  working  bee.  She  died  very  young,  or  she  would 
probably  have  added  more  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  bees.  The 
discoveries  of  Huber  are  most  splendid,  and  his  little  work 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  lover  of  natural  history.  Huber 
li^'ed  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  on  December  22,  1831,  aged 
eighty-one ;  but  his  name,  will  exist  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  love  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  Creator.  After  all 
Huber’s  discoveries,  there  are  still  some  facts  which  want 
elucidation.  The  age  to  which  bees  live  is  still  unknown ;  and 
whether  the  honey  which  bees  collect  from  flowers  undergoes 
change  in  the  honey  bag  of  the  bee,  or  is  deposited  in  the  exact 
state  in  which  it  is  found,  is  also  involved  in  mystery. — C.  A.  L. 
[These  histoidcal  notes  are  from  an  old  essay  on  the  subject. 

Tliej'  convey  a  history  of  bees  and  bee-keeping,  but  we  caution 

the  uninitiated  against  accepting  all  the  teaching,  or  the  books 

mentioned,  as  applicable,  or  in  vogue  at  the  present  day. — Ed.] 


Trade  Notes. 

Porter's  Coil  Stake. 

This  stake,  which  is  made  of  stiff  galvanised  wire,  enamelled 
gi'een,  is  now  becoming  well  known  and  appreciated  for  its 
advantages  over  ordinary  wooden  stakes.  The  flower  stems  are 
simply  placed  in  the  coils,  and  require  no  tying.  The  stakes 
are  practically  everla'^ting.  and  they  also  acid  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  Where  many  Carnations  are  grown  the 
time  taken  in  tying  up  the  flower  stems  is  a  great  drawback,  and 
ordinary  stakes  want  constantly  renewing.  The  coil  stake  does 
away  with  both  these  disadvantages,  and  will  be  found  a  real 
boon  to  both  gardener  and  amateur.  A  special  stake  is  also 
made  for  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants.  Mr.  A.  Porter, 
Stone  House,  Maidstone,  is  the  patentee. 

*  Messrs  Messenger  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

A  neat  little  brochure  comes  to  us  from  this  well  known  firm 
of  horticultural  builders  and  heating  engineers.  Their  extensive 
new  works,  adjoining  the  L.  and  N.W.  railway  at  Loughborough, 
occupy  a  site  more  than  five  acres  in  extent,  and  have  therefore 
ample"  space  for  the  storage  and  proper  seasoning  of  large  stocks 
of  timber,  a  very  important  item  in  the  erection  of  glass  houses. 
Moreover,  they  have  their  own  foundry  and  fitting  clepartnient 
for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  various  ironwork  required  in  the 
erection,  ventilation,  and  heating  of  glass  houses.  Their  system 
of  construction,  combining  iron  muntins  and  light  rafters, 
strengthened  with  tension  rods,  ensures  perfect  rigidity  without 
undue  obstruction  of  light  by  heavy  timbers.  The  numerous 
houses  they  have  erected  on  this  principle  are  pronounced  by 
practical  gardeners  to  be  unrivalled  for  growing  purposes. 

A  New  Weed  Extractor. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Drill  Hall  there  has  been  on  view  a  useful  garden  tool — a  lawn 
weed  extractor.  The  primai-y  object  of  the  invention  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  tool  by  the  means  of  which  Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  other 
noxious  growths  can  be  quickly  and  easily  uprooted  in  large 
quantities  from  lawns.  Ac.,  and  effectually  destroyed.  This 
object  is  obtained  in  the  new  patent  weed  extractor.  In  using 
the  implement  the  operator  presses  the  teeth  behind  the  weed  and 
draws  it  towards  him.  By  this  action  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
become  firmly  fixed  in  the' bifurcated  ends  of  the  teeth,  and  are 
easily  remov'ed  from  the  ground  and  destroyed.  This  will  be 
foiin'd  a  much  easier  and  more  pleasant  method  of  weeding, 
especially  by  ladies,  as  it  can  be  accomplished  standing,  thereby 
avoiding  the  painful  and  uncomfortable  positions  hitherto  neces¬ 
sary.  It  can  also  be  used  for  a  like  purpose  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  as  an  improved  rake  among  the  Onion  beds,  for  lightly 
loosening  the  soil,  and  for  various  other  purposes  it  will  be  found 
most  useful.  Various  of  the  sundriesmen  and  some  nurserymen 
supply  it. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES:  HOFSES  STARTED  AT 
THE  NEW  YEAR. — The  very  early  varieties  Waterloo  and  Early 
Loni.se  Peaches  with  Advance  and  Cardinal  Nectarines,  have  the 
fruit  ripening,  and  the  trees  must  not  be  syringed,  but  the  soil 
should  be  maintained  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  and  atmospheric 
moisture  supplied  by  damping  the  border  and  path  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  trees  when  they  become  dry.  Ilie 
second  early  sorts,  .such  as  Hale’s  Early  and  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches, 
Early  Rivers  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  have  completed 
stoning  and  commenced  the  final  swelling  for  ripening.  Syringing 
in  their  case  may  be  contimied  until  the  fruit  commences  to 
soften,  when  water  on  the  skin  may  cause  it  to  crack  or  impart 
an  unde.sirable  flavour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  midseason 
varieties,  Stirling  Castle,  Dymond,  Ro.val  George,  and  Grosse 
Mignonne  Peaches,  Stanwick  Elrnge,  Humboldt,  and  Pineapple 
Nectarines,  are  about  completing  the  stoning  process,  and  the 
trees  mu.st  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
GOdeg  to  Godeg  by  artificial  means,  commencing  to  ventilate  at 
G5deg,  and  not  allowing  75deg  to  be  exceeded  without  full  ventila¬ 
tion.  If  the  fruits  are  too  thickly  placed  remove  the  smallest, 
allowing  one  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  with 
foliage,  leaving  them  a  little  closer  on  strong  wood,  and  less 
on  the  weaker.  By  apportioning  the  crop  to  the  vigour  or  parts- 
of  a  tree  the  evenness  of  the  growths  may  be  maintained.  Tie 
the  shoots  a.s  they  advance,  removing  superfluous  growths,  not 
retaining  more  than  can  have  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Draw 
t-he  leaves  aside,  or  even  shorten  them,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit 
to  light,  raising  siich  as  require  it  on  laths  placed  acro.ss  the 
wires  of  the  trellis  with  their  apexes  to  the  light.  After 
stoning  maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  the 
inside  border  copiously,  which  in  well  drained  borders  will  be 
required  once  a  week,  mulching  the  border  with  about  an  inch 
thickness  of  short,  sweetened  lumpy  manure.  If  the  fruit  is  not 
required  ripe  as  soon  as  practicable,  continue  GOdeg  to  Godeg  as 
the  night  temperature,  Godeg  artificially  by  day  in  dull  weather, 
70deg  to  75deg  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  the  latter  with  pjenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  In  a  temperature  of  70deg  to  7odeg 
by  artificial  means,  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat,  and 
n'loist  atmosphere.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  .swell  to  a  great  size 
after  stoning,  but  they  are  not  usually  so  high  coloured  nor  so 
well  flavoured  as  those  ripened  in  less  heat  and  moisture  and 
with  free  ventilation. 

TREES  STARTED  IN  MARCH. — Thin  the  fruit  now  .swelling 
freely,  and  choose  the  most  promising  for  the  crop,  reserving 
those  on  the  upper  side  of  the  trellis.  Two  or  three  fruits  on 
strong  shoots  will  be  sufficient  to  leave,  and  proportionately 
fewer  on  weaker  growths.  Remove  all  superfluous  shoots 
gradually,  retaining  those  only  for  attracting  the  sap  to  the 
fruit,  which  stop  at  two  or  three  good  leaves,  and  those 
from  the  liase  of  the  cuiTent  bearing  wood  for  furnishing  fruit 
another  year,  with  such  extensions  as  are  necessary.  Train  the 
growths  as  they  advance,  securing  them  loosely  to  the  trellis. 
Afford  liquid  m'anure  to  such  as  require  more  vigour,  but  avoid 
stimulating  vigorous  trees  too  much,  as  that  will  encourage 
growth  at^the” expense  of  the  fruit  stoning.  Keep  red  spider- 
under  by  forcible  .syringing,  or  subdue  it  and  aphides  by 
promptly  applying  an  insecticide. 

LATE  HOFSES.— The  fruits  being  well  set,  the  trees  will 
need  syifinging  in  the  morning  and  on  fine  afternoons,  to  rid  them 
of  the  remains  of  the  flowers.  Commence  thinning  when  the 
fruits  are  the  size  of  horse  beans,  removing  the  smallest  and 
worst  placed,  leaving  a  few  more  onl.y  than  will  be  required  for 
the  crops,  but  regard  must  be  had  to  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  and 
their  liability  to  cast  some  of  the  fruit  or  otherwise  in  stoning. 
Disbudding  and  laying  in  the  shoots  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  doing  the  first  gradually  and  the  latter  with  due  regard  to 
the  swefling  of  the  shoots.  A  temperature  of  50deg  at  night 
and  55deg  by  day  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  trees  in  steady 
progress,  ventilating  freely  above  that,  unless  it  is  de.sirable  to 
hasten  the  crop,  when  a  temperature  of  55deg  at  night  and  GOdeg 
to  65deg  by  day  may  be  .secured,  with  70deg  to  75deg  from  sun 
heat,  ventilating  from  G5deg. 

FNHEATED  HOI’SES. — The  fruits  have  set  well,  quite  four 
times  as  many  as  the  trees  can  bring  to  a  full  size,  and  they 
should  be  thinned  as  .soon  as  the  best  can  be  decided  upon  by 
their  taking  the  lead  in  swelling.  Over-burdening  the  trees  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  fruit  .swelling  prevents  their  making  wood 
for  another  sea-son’s  crop,  while  excessive  di.sbudding  may  cause 
the  fruit  to  fall  or  a  strong  growth  to  be  made.  A  moderate 
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syringing  on  fine  mornings  will  be  a  great  assistance  in 
ridding  the  trees  of  the  remains  of  the  blossoms ;  out 
afternoon  syringing  is  not  advisable,  nor  sprinkling  likely  to 
■cause  a  moist  atmosphere  at  night,  as  the  \veather  is  not  yet 
to  be  depended  on,  and  a  severe  frost  occurring  while  the  trees 
or  house  is  damp  is  verj?  much  more  likely  to<  prove  disastrous  to 
the  crop  than  if  the  atmosphere  be  dry.  Ventilate  at  50deg,  not 
allowing  an  advance  above  65deg  without  full  ventilation,  and 
■close  at  oOdeg,  or  before  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  frost  at  night. 
If  water  be  necessary  apply  it  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to 
allow  of  the  surface  becoming  dry  before  the  house  is  closed. — 
St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

SCARLET  RUNNER  BEANS. — The  main  sowing  ought  now 
to  be  made  in  an  open  position  in  rich,  deep  soil,  as  the  ijlants 
require  a  good  rooting  medium  and  unstinted  moisture.  The 
demands  of  the  plants  are  very  great  during  the  flowering  period, 
and  the  swelling  of  the  pods,  especially  if  the  latter  are  not  so 
closely  picked  as  they  ought  to'  be.  The  rows  should  be  at  least 
6ft  apart,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  arrange  them  at  udder 
distances  providing  the  conveniences  for  watering  the  rows  are 
available.  This  is  important,  as  it  is  seldom  the  case  thai 
Beans  can  pass  through  the  whole  season  without  several  soakings 
•of  water  at  the  roots  being  needed.  The  deeper  and  richer  the 
soil  the  less  water  is  required,  but  a  few  applications  are  helpful. 
Each  row  should  consist  of  a  double  line  of  Beans^  placing  rne 
■seeds  4in  apart  in  the  lines  which  may  be  9in  asunder.  The 
drills  must  be  drawn  the  latter  width  and  3in  deep.  One  pint 
of  Beans  will  sow  a  row  50ft  long.  A  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  in  the  drills  promotes  a  vigorous  and  active  growth.  A 
mixture  of  a  pound  each  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate,  and 
kainit  applied  to  2  square  rods  of  ground  acts  beneficially 
throughout  the  season. 

DWARF  FRlilNCH  BEANS. — If  a  first  sowing  has  not  been 
made  of  these,  several  rows  ought  at  once  to  be  soAvn.  Good 
ground  is  indispensable,  for  to  secure  a  profitable  and  useful  crop 
free  and  healthy  groAvth  must  be  made.  Sow  in  drills  not  less 
than  2ft  apart,  the  depth  being  Sin.  Place  the  seeds  4in  apart 
in  a  double  row,  and  afteruards  thin  to  a  foot  apart.  Dwarf  Beans 
will  not  floAver  and  fruit  profitably  if  at  all  croAvded. 

ASPARAGUS. — Asparagus  should  noAV  be  coming  freely  into 
bearing,  and  as  the  groAvths  push  through  the  surface  soil  they 
may  be  cut  a  feAV  inches  beloAV,  taking  care  not  to  injure  adjoin¬ 
ing  groAvths. 

PEAS. — Frequent  attention  must  bo  given  to  Peas  in  various 
stages  of  development.  The  earliest  roAvs  are  groAving  freely,  and 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  Aveeds.  More  roAvs  are  ready 
for  sticks,  Avhich  must  be  afforded  them  according  to  their  height, 
and  before  they  groAv  too  high.  DraAv  earth  on  each  side  of 
roAvs  as  a  support  to  stems.  Protect  those  just  coming  through 
the  soil,  also  the  seed  immediately  it  is  soaa'ii,  placing  Avire  Pea- 
guards  over  the  roAvs,  or  strands  of  black  cotton.  Veitch’s 
Perfection,  Autocrat,  Walkeris  Perpetual  Bearer,  Sharpe’s  Queen, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Champion  of  England  are  suitable  varieties 
to  soAV  now.  It  is  best  to  soav  noAv  in  trenches'  beloAv  the  surface. 

THINNING  CROPS. — Frequent  attention  is  necessary  in 
thinning  out  roAvs  of  Lettuce,  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Parsley.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  final  thinning  should  take 
place  at  the  first  removal  of  seedlings,  but  it  must  be  done  before 
they  are  too  croAvded.  RemoA'e  Aveeds,  too,  at  the  same  time,  and 
lightly  hoe  among  the  crops. 

BEET. — The  ground  reserved  for  Beet  should  be  of  a  deep 
character  and  enriched  Avith  manure  in  the  bottom  spit  only.  Soil 
that  has  been  thoroughly  manured  for  a  previous  crop  is  the  most 
suitable.  The  main  crop  can  noAv  be  soAvn,  draAA’ing  drills  12in  to 
15in  apart  and  2in  deep.  Soav  seed  in  groups  of  tAvo  or  three  Sin 
apart,  or  scatter  very  thinly,  finally  thinning  to  Sin  or  lOin 
asunder.  Sutton’s  Blood  Red,  Dell’s  Dark  Red,  Pragnell’s 
Exhibition  and  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  are  good  varieties. 

SAVOYS.— A  roAv  or  tAvo  each  of  several  approved  varieties 
should  be  soAvn.  Eaidy  Ulni,  Drumhead,  and  Tom  Thumb  Avill 
prove  Aiseful.  Soav  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  protect  until 
the  seedlings  are  advanced. 

BROCCOLI. — A  good  selection  of  Broccoli  must  be  included 
in  the  sowing  of  Avinter  vegetables.  Michaelmas  White,  Autumn 
Protecting,  Purple  Sprouting,  Leamington,  and  Late  White  are 
all  reliable  sorts.  Soav  each  kind  in  drills  thinly,  and  protect  Avith 
nets  or  Avire  guards.  The  spring  varieties  now  turning  in  should 
be  cut  as  .soon  a.s  large  enough,  or  lifted  and  laid  in  a  cool  place 
until  required  for  use. — East  Kent. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Thomas  Butclier  (A.  H.  Naylor),  23,  Station  Road,  South  NorAvood.— 
Balding  Plants  and  Dahlias. 

Dicksons,  the  “Royal”  Nurseries,  Chester.— Bedding  and  Border 
Plants,  Dahlias,  &c. 
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Average  'Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0  to  8  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb.  3  0  to  4  0 

,,  Tasmanian  ... 

11  0 

15  0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0 

12  0 

Apricots,  boxes  . 

1  0 

1  3 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0 

25  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Cherries,  boxes  . 

1  3 

1  6 

each .  3  6 

5  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz.  ...  3  0  to  4  0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Mint,  doz.  bun .  4  0 

6  0 

Asparagus,  English,  100 

2  0 

2  6 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

,,  Spanish,  bun. 

1  0 

1  3 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2 

0  0 

,,  Toulouse,  ,, 

2  3 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  3  0 

4  0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Potatoes,  English,  CAvt.  3  0 

4  0 

Beans,  French,  lb. 

0  9 

010 

,,  ,,  neAV,  lb.  0  4^ 

5i 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

,,  Algerian,  CAvt.  13  0 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

3  0 

5  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9 

1  0 

Carrots,  iicaa',  bun. 

0  8 

0  9 

Seakale  .  1  0 

1  3 

Cauliflowers,  doz. 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush .  3  0 

4  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Sprue,  French,  dozen 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

bunches  .  8  0 

9  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

consignment  .  4  0 

4  6 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Turnips,  bnch . .  0  6 

0  8 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  u 

0  2 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz. 

1  0 

1  3 

Average  IWholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Acacis  D  r  u  m  m  o  n  d  i, 

doz . 18  0  to  0  0 


Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0 

12 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Boronia  heterophylla. 

doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

Erica  candidissima  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

,,  Cavendishii 

21 

0 

48 

0 

,,  Persoluta  . 

18 

0 

21 

0 

,,  ventricosa  nana 

18 

0 

21 

0 

,,  ,,  coccinea 

18 

0 

21 

0 

.,  Wilmoreana 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

I  s.  d.  s.  d 

I  Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1  0to5  0 

i  FiAclisias .  8  0  0  0 

Genistas,  doz  .  6  0  8  0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz.  6  0  0  0 

I  Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ...  8  0  5  0 

^Heliotropes  .  8  0  0  0 

j  Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg  10  0  12  0 

,,  pink . 10  0  12  0 

I  Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  0 

Mignonette  .  60  80 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  6 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  Veitclii,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...  10  0  15  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spira‘a  japonica,  48’s, 

doz .  6  0  8  0 


Average  llFholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz .  3 

0to4  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1 

0 

2 

0 

bnchs . 

4 

0to5 

0 

Azalea  mollis,  bunch  0 

6 

0 

9 

Marguerites,  Avhite, 

Bouvardia,  coloured. 

doz.  bnchs . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches  .  6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  yelloAA',  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

3 

1 

9 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

Cattleyas,  doz .  8 

0 

12 

0 

bunch  . 

0  6 

0 

0 

CornfloAver,  doz.  bun.  1 

0 

1 

6 

N  arcissus,  Poeticus,  doz 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Croton  foliage,  bun.  ...  0 

9 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Cycas  leaves,  each  ...  0  9 

1 

6 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  2 

0 

3 

0 

Primula,  double  white. 

Daffodils,  single,  doz. ...  2 

0 

3 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Eucharis,  doz .  2 

0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 

Gardenias,  doz .  2 

0 

1 

6 

doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs .  4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gladiolus,  Avhite,  doz. 

,,  Mar^chal  Niel.s  ... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches  .  6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  Generals .  ... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bun.  6 

0 

8 

0 

Smilax,  bunch  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun.  6 

0 

9 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  pips 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ...  1 

6 

0 

0 

Stock,  double,  Avhite, 

Lilac,  French,  Avhite, 

doz.  bun . ;. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

bunch  .  3 

6 

0 

0 

Tulips,  Avhite,  single. 

Lilium  Harris!  .  3 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  bun.  ... 

9 

0 

12  0 

,,  lancifolium  alb.  2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  scarlet,  single. 

,,  1.  rubrum .  2 

0 

2 

6 

doz.  bun.  ... 

4  0 

0  0 

,,  longiflorum  ...  3 

0 

4 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bun. 

2 

0 

3  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs  6 

0 

12 

0 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-groAvn 
fruit.  &c.,  growing  or  otherAvise,  that  Avould  be  Avorthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  Avould  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  pinbable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pa 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


May  8,  1902, 
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* All  correspondence  I'elating  to  cxlitorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  priTatoly 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  ou  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

DEAD  BIRD  WITH  TICK  ATTACHED  (H.  R.,  Kent).— See 
“  W.  G.’s”  reply  in  Readers’  Views  page,  under  Willow  Wren. 

CATALOGUE  OF  GARDENING  BOOKS  (H.  K.).— You 
should  write  to  Wheldoii,  bookseller,  Great  Queen  ocreet, 
London,  W.C.  He  deals  in  gardening  books,  and  has  perhaps 
the  largest  trade  list  in  the  kingdom. 

WATER  MELON  CULTURE  (T.  A.  C.  C.).— The  cultivation 
of  the  Water  Melon  is  vei’y  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  Melon 
plants,  being,  however,  of  more  rambling  growth,  and  after  the 
fiaiit  is  set  requiring  more  copious  supplies  of  water.  Otherwise 
the  culture  is  the  same,  not  placing  more  than  one  plant  in  the 
centre  of  each  light  of  a  frame,  thus  every  plant  will  have  a 
growth  space  of  6ft  by  4ft. 

AURICULA  FLOWER  (Oakleigh). — The  following  is  the 
answer  returned  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  of  Edenside,  with  regard 
to  your  flower : — “  The  Auricula  sent  is  a  time  Auricula,  not 
much  removed  from  the  type  form  Primula  Auricula.  It  is 
coloured  a  much  deeper  yellow,  but  the  paste  (farina)  is  very 
much  thinner.  It  is  a  pretty  border  floiver,  but  lacks  all  the 
points  of  the  florist  type  of  Auricula. — J.  Douglas.” 

MIXING  YELLOW  CLAY  WITH  LIGHT  LOAM  FOR 
GROWING  MELONS  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Ignoramus). 
— The  yellow  clay  excavated  from  a  depth  of  4ft  or  5ft,  may,  it 
having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  or  if  dried  and 
pounded,  be  mixed  with  light  loam  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-fifth,  or  even  to  the  extent  of  one-third,  if,  as  you  say,  it  is 
capable  of  being  screened,  and  the  loam  is  of  a  very  light  nature. 
The  thing  is  to  have  it  fine  so  as  to  readily  and  evenly  mix  With  the 
loam. 

CHARGING  “WEED  STING”  WITH  NPL4T  WEED 
KILLER  (Idem). — It  would  not  be  safe  to  charge  the  implement 
with  neat  weed  killer,  unless  of  a  strength  to  be  so  applied  for 
destroying  weeds  on  walks,  though  the  small  amount  of  the 
article'  liberated  directly  on  the  roots  of  Dandelions  would  not, 
perhaps,  kill  the  grass  to  any  great  distance  round  where  the 
liquid  is  applied.  Suffice,  we  have  found,  is  to  use  the  weed 
killer  in  tlie  “  Weed  Sting  ”  at  the  same  strength  as  killing  weeds 
on  gravel  paths.  It  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

CANKER  IN  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE  (T.  Q.). — The  canker 
is  difficult  to  cure  once  it  obtains  a  good  hold  on  the  stem,  but  if 
taken  early,  and  the  cankered  part  cut  out,  dressing  the  wound 
with  Stockholm  tar,  thinned  to  paint-like  consistency  with 
paraffin  oil,  its  progress  will  be  arrested.  The  incisive  treatment 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  top-dre.ssing  of  Rivers’  canker 
cure: — Superphosphate  of  lime,  36  parts  or  lbs  ;  nitrate  of  potash, 
21  parts  or  lbs:  nitrate  of  soda,  28  parts  or  lbs;  and  sulphate  of 
lime  28  parts  or  lbs;  mixed,  applying  4oz.  of  the  mixture  per 
square  yard  in  the  autumn  and  again  in  the  spring.  It  was  pro¬ 
pounded  for  canker  in  Apple  trees,  but  it  answers  for  that  malady 
in  other  Rosaceous  plants. 

PROPER  NAME  OF  VEGETABLE  CALLED  MERCURY 
(Mr.  J.  T.). — The  Mercui-y  of  Lincolnshire  is  Chenopodium  Bonus- 
Henricus,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  as  a  substitute  for 
Asparagus.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  or 
seed.  The  ground  .should  be  rich,  drjq  and  deeply  trenched. 
Plants  should  be  put  out  in  April,  9in  apart  each  way,  or  seeds 
sown  in  drills  Oin  apart,  afterwards  hoeing  out  to  9in  distance 
asunder.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  ripened  off,  a  dressing  of 
leaf  mould  should  be  given,  4in  to  5in  in  thickness.  In  spring 
of  the  first  year,  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  cut,  as  the 
plants  wculd'  be  too  greatly  weakened ;  but  each  subsequent  year 
full  crops  will  be  had.  During  the  period  of  vigorous  growth, 
the  plants  are  greatly  improved  by  watering  with  liquid  manure. 
Besides, the  young  shoots  and  leaves  may  be  used  as  Spinach  when 
young.  The  leaves,  however,  must  not  be  too  greatly  gathered 
or  the  plants  will  soon  become  worthless.  When  properly  grown 
the  heads  or  young  shoots  .should  be  almost  as  thick  as  the  litiie 
finger,  and  in  gathering  it  should  bo  cut  underground,  somewhat 
similar  to  A.sparagus.  Cutting  generally  commences  in  April  and 
lasts  until  the  end  of  June. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.  Turner).— Yellow  shruli  was  much  witliered  ;  it 


appears  to  lie  Forsythia  viridissima.  The  other  is  Good  King  Henry 
(Chenopodium  bonus  Henricns).  (J.  Justice). — Asystasia  bella  (see 
separate  note).  (.J.  B.). — 1,  Clerodendron  splendens ;  2,  llhaphis 
flabelliformis  ;  3,  Magnolia  Soulangeana  ;  4,  Darwinia  tulipifiora. 
(L.  T.  S.). — 1,  Amelanehier  canadensis  ;  2,  Cercis  siliquastrnm.  the 
.Judas  Ti-ee ;  3,  Riljes  aurenm.  (S.). — 1.  Ccelogyne  Massangeanaj  2, 
Dendrobium  nobile  all  mm;  3,  Lrelia  Schilleriana. 


Nature  Notes. 

Two  thrushes  have  chosen  a  hole  in  a  gravestone  in  Driffield 
Cemetei-y  for  a  nesting  place  in  which  to  rear  their  brood. 

Four  Narcissi  blooming  on  one  stem  is  a  floral  freak  now  to 
be  seen  in  an  allotment  garden  at  Wisbech.  This  ought  to 
interest  Mr.  Wilks. 

Almost  every  tree,  except  the  Oak  and  the  Ash,  are  in  full 
leaf,  or  well  forward  in  the  bud-breaking  process,  and  already 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Clyde  is  beginning  to  take  on  its 
wonted  mantle  and  impart  its  pleasing  effects  to  the  far  distant 
landscape. — D.  C. 

An  inverted  flower  pot  on  tlie  lawn  at  the  Finchley  residence 
of  Mr.  Scammell,  the  Highgate  Police  Court  mis.sionary  (says 
the  “  Daily  Mail  ”),  has  been  chosen  by  a  pair  of  sparrows  as  a 
nesting  place.  Both  birds  enter  and  leave  by  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot. 

Many  persons  who  ai’e  visitors  to  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
neighbourhood  will  learn  with  regret  that  Sheringham  Woods, 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Poppyland,  have  been  closed  to  the 
public  because,  in  spite  of  warnings,  further  depredations  have 
been  made  upon  the  flowers. 

Fruit  growers  in  Cambridgeshire  are  making  a  good  effort  to 
prevent  a  wasp  plague  in  the  summer.  At  Whllingham  (says  a 
daily  paper)  since  the  middle  of  April  the  village  children  have 
captured  no  fewer  than  300  queen  wasps,  being  stimulated  to 
this  novel  form  of  chase  by  a  reward  of  a  halfpenny  per  wasp. 

Saw  my  first  .swift  on  Saturday,  3rd  inst.,  and  any  number 
yesterday,  the  5th.  The  swift  appears  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
later  than  the  house  swallow — viz.,  about  April  24  or  25. 

Siiy,  who,  in  the  far  lain  I,  taught  you  to  know 
That  .Spring  would  reLiiin,  and  it  was  tinu  to  go  ! 

— Alice  Baker,  Petersfield. 

I  think  I  must  have  seen  a  similar  insect  in  my  garden  the 
other  day  to  the  one  mentioned  in  “Nature  Notes  of  your 
Journal,  May  1.  The  short  body  of  the  insect  (I  should  be  sorry  to 
catch  one)  was  like  brown  velvet.  It  hovered  over  the  flowers  just 
like  a  hummingbird  moth,  and  used  its  proboscis  to  extract  honey 
from  the  Arabis  which  had  attracted  it,  and  also  a  number  of 
bees.  I  have  looked  out  for  it  on  every  fine  morning  since,  but  it 
has  not  appeared  again.  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  find  out 
its  proper  name. — Elizabeth  0.  Proud. 

W^e  have  noticed  the  same  fly,  too,  on  sunny  days,  and  it 
cannot  be  confused.  The  long,  very  long  proboscis,  dark  body,, 
transparent  wings,  and  the  movements  are  all  so  distinct  and 
attractive.  In  reference  to  the  fly,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  R.  8. 
Clifford  well  known  to  Journal  readers,  who  wntes  to  this  effect : 

“  Concerning  the  winged  insect  about  which  you  query,  judging 
from  your  brief  description,  I  should  have  said  it  might  be  the 
hummingbird  hawk,  which  does  appear  in  the  spring  after 
hybernation  only  I  infer  from  your  remarks  that  you  know  that 
species.  The  onlv  other  species  I  conjecture  would  be  a  bee  hawk 
Macroglossa  fuci'forme  or  apiforme.  They  have  dark  bodies  and 
long  tongues ;  the  wings  ai'e  transparent.  But  they  seldom 
appear  till  May  is  well  in.” 


The  Corn  Duty  and  Middlemen. 


We  note  that  farmers  generally  are  expressing  satisfaction 
with  the  re-imposition  of  the  registration  duty  on  VV  heat, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  organisations  are 
passing  solemn  resolutions  declaring  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  to  be  a  public  benefactor.  This  is  all  very  well.  No 
doubt  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  means  well  by 
agriculture  ;  but  we  fancy  that  in  this  case  his  thoughts  have 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  matter  of  the  national  ways  and 
means.  We  also  notice  that  there  is  an  outcry  in  certain 
quarters  against  the  prospect  of  dear,  or,  rather,  dearer 
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bread,  for  5d.  or  5id.  per  4lb  loaf  could  not  be  classed  as  a 
dear  price,  and  the  action  of  the  millers  and  bakers  in 
anticipating  a  rise  in  the  price  of  Wheat  by  promptly  raising 
the  price  of  flour  and  bread  has  brought  alarm  into  the 
mincls  of  a  large  section  of  the  community.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  dearer  flour  necessarily  means  dearer 
bread,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  dearer  in  the  same  ratio,  for  we 
can  show  by  figures  that  in  the  past  the  price  of  the  baker’s 
loaf  has  not  regixlarly  followed  the  value  of  Wheat. 

This  question  is  of  great  interest  to  farmers,  for  it  is 
apparent  that  if  the  middlemen — the  miller  and  the  baker — 
take  advantage  of  the  duty  and  make  it  an  excuse  to  take 
an  extra  profit  Avithout  paying  the  farmer  any  more  for 
his  Wheat,  the  latter  Avill  get  all  the  public  kicks  and  none 
of  the  half-pence.  It  is  not  the  old,  but  the  new  story — 
the  ascendancy  of  the  well-organised  middleman.  The 
ruling  factor  is  the  big  miller.  When  there  Avas  a  Avind  or 
Avater-mill  in  every  village,  millers  Avere  too  numerous  to 
be  brought  into  combination.  Since  the  milling  has  become 
centralised  into  large  concerns,  and  into  feAV  hands,  com¬ 
bination  has  become  easj%  until  at  the  present  time  the  price 
of  flour  is  not  ruled  as  it  should  be  by  the  price  of  Wheat, 
but  by  the  autocratic  Avill  of  the  committee  of  the  Millers’ 
Association.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  these  people  can 
artificially  raise  the  price  of  flour,  they  can  Avith  equal 
facility  prevent  Wheat  from  increasing  in  value  as  long  as 
there  is  sufficient  supply  in  the  market  to  meet  present  needs. 

In  1839  the  average  price  of  Wheat  Avas  70s.  8d.  per  qr  ; 
the  price  of  the  4lb  loaf  Avas  8^d. 

In  1849  the  aA-erage  price  of  Wheat  Avas  44s.  3d.  per  qr ; 
the  price  of  bread  Avas  6d. 

In  1857  the  average  price  of  Wheat  Avas  43s.  9d.  per  qr ; 
the  price  of  bread  Avas  5^d. 

In  1887  the  average  price  of  Wheat  Avas  36s.  4d.  per  qr ; 
the  price  of  l::)read  per  4lb  loaf  Avas  4|d. 

In  1893  the  average  price  of  Wheat  Avas  25s.  5d.  per  qr  ; 
the  price  of  bread  per  4lb  loaf  Avas  S^d. 

Last  year  the  price  of  Wheat  Avas  28s.  per  qr  ;  the  price  of 
bread  Avas  4^d.  per  4lb  loaf. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  neAv  import  duty.  Wheat  has 
risen  2s.  and  3s.  per  qr ;  but  it  is  still  5s.  beloAA^  the  1887 
level.  36s.  4d.  The  millers  and  bakers,  hoAve\’er,  are  not 
satisfied  Avith  the  1887  price  of  bread,  4|d.  ;  but  have  raised 
the  price  to  5d.  in  some  districts,  and  5^d.  in  others,  Avhilst 
loudly  threatening  a  further  rise  to  6d.  The  Avorst  feature 
of  this,  as  Ave  said  before,  is  that  the  great  British  public 
does  not  trouble  itself  to  read  market  reports ;  but  Avhen  it 
finds  its  breadloaf  dearer,  gives  a  groAvl,  and  imagines  that 
•the  farmer  must  be  getting  bloatedly  rich.  Wheat  Avould 
hav'e  to  rise  greatly  in  price  for  the  farmer  to  get  any  real 
benefit  immediately,  for  there  is  very  little  Wheat  in  the 
stackyards. 

That  a  duty  of  Is.  per  qr  can  ipso  facto  raise  the  A’alue  of 
Wheat  by  more  than  a  shilling  per  qr  seems,  and 
must  be,  an  absurdity,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  recent  rise  in  value  might  have  taken  place 
just  the  same  had  no  registration  duty  been  included  in  the 
Budget.  If  that  be  the  case,  Ave  may  see  Wheat  keep  its 
price,  or  go  dearer  still,  in  AA’hich  case  the  short-sighted  and 
unreasoning  portion  of  the  British  public  Avill  indulge  in 
a  louder  howl  against  the  Wheat  tax  ;  but  if  the  rise  in  price 
has  really  and  truly  been  caused  by  trade  and  public  scare 
at  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  Ave  shall  not  have  long  to  Avait 
before  Ave  see  prices  return  to,  or  nearly  to,  their  old  level.  But 
that  is  only  the  price  of  AA^heat.  Will  the  miller  and  baker  reduce 
their  prices  as  readily  as  they  have  raised  them  1  In  their  own 
interest  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  aauII  not.  The  miller  Avill  be 
especially  unAvise  to  take  a  temporary  advantage  of  con¬ 
sumers,  for  otherAAUse  it  is  quite  possible,  nay  even  probable, 
that  the  flour  duty  Avill  be  increased  in  the  near  future  ;  but 
the  nation  Avill  never  consent  to  such  a  thing,  after  being 
Avarned  in  such  a  practical  manner  that  assistance  given 
to  a  home  industry  Avill  be  so  used  for  selfish  ends. 

To  shoAA’  hoAv  little  free  trade  there  really  is  noAvadays, 
Ave  are  informed  that  in  many  places  millers  are  boycottecl 
by  the  bakers’  associations  if  they  supply  small  quantities 
of  flour  to  consumers.  The  bakers  thus  have  the  retail  trade 
in  their  oAvn  hands,  and  charge  sometimes  as  much  as  8d. 
for  a  3lb  bag  of  fine  flour,  or  at  the  rate  of  3s.  2d.  per  stone 
of  14lb.  At  this  rate  the  flour  from  a  quarter  of  Wheat 
Avould  realise  84s.,  or  more  than  150  per  cent,  profit  for 
retailing.  The  offals  Avould  pay  for  the  milling.  We  see 
it  stated,  as  an  excuse  for  disproportionate  prices  for  flour 


noAvadays,  that  under  the  roller  system  the  flour  is  finer,  but 
a  quarter  of  Wheat  does  not  produce  so  much  of  it  as  it  did 
under  the  old  millstone  system.  So  it  may  be,  but  a  quarter 
of  Wheat  Aveighs  36  stones,  and  none  absolutely  disappears 
in  the  process  of  milling.  It  it  does  not  come  out  as  flour, 
it  does  as  offal,  and  if  there  be  2  stones  less  flour  and 
2  stones  more  offal,  the  difference  at  6d.  per  stone  Avill  only 
be  Is.  If  there  be  27  stones  of  flour  at  Is.  3d.,  equal  33s.  9d., 
and  9  stones  of  oft'als  at  8id.,  equal  6s.  4^d.,  a  quarter  of 
Wheat  costing  31s.  produces  40s.  l^d.,  or  9s.  l^d.  for  milling 
and  profit.  As  small  millers  are  keen  enough  to  grind  Wheat 
in  small  quantities  for  5s.  per  qr,  which  includes  profit  on 
their  labour  and  delivery  in  small  lots,  we  see  that  at  Is.  3d. 
per  stone,  Avhich  is  the  lowest  market  value  at  present,  the 
miller  is  making  a  very  handsome  profit. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Last  Aveek  everything  Avas  “  a-hloAving  and  a-growing,” 
but,  alas!  the  Avind  A^eeied  into  the  north-east,  and  Ave  haA’e  been 
glad  to  don  our  OA’ercoats  for  a  time.  To-day  Ave  have  a  change 
back  again  to  milder  conditions,  and  are  glad  of  it.  The  cattle 
ont  on  the  bare  pastures  must  have  felt  the  bitter  east  wind 
severely.  We  can  proAude  coats  for  ourselves,  but  not  for 
them.  Nature  provides,  or,  rather,  is  willing  to  provide,  coats 
for  them,  but  not  if  Ave  coddle  the  animals  up  in  close  and  badly 
ventilated  sheds.  We  make  hothouse  plants  of  them  ;  they  lose 
Natnre’s  coat  because  they  liaAm  no  need  for  it.  Then,  because 
Ave  are  short  of  litter  and  food,  or  of  money  AvhereAvith  to  buy 
them,  Ave  turn  the  poor  things  out  to  fend  for  themselves  as  best 
they  can.  Cattle  Avhich  have  been  out  in  the  open  Avith  but  little 
grass  to  eat  and  nothing  else,  must  be  loAver  in  condition  than 
they  Avere  a  Aveek  ago.  He  is  a  short-sighted  farmer  Avho  grudges 
cake  for  his  stock  Avhen  there  is  such  a  rosy  prospect  for  the  meat 
trade. 

Having  got  the  Mangolds  in  Ave  are  ploughing  the  falloAvs.  The 
surface  is  clean,  and  little  rubbish  comes  up  from  beloAV.  The 
ploughs  are  cutting  thousands  of  Thistles,  and  doing  much  good 
thereby.  We  are  careful  not  to  plough  too  Avide,  and  Ave  use 
shares  Avith  a  good  Aving  to  them.  The  depth  to  Avliich  Ave  go  is 
6in,  and  it  is  not  too  deep  Avhere  Thistles  are  plentiful.  Some  of 
our  friends  Avill  say,  ‘'"Our  land  is  shalloAV  and  stony;  Ave  cannot 
plough  6in.”  Well,  plough  as  deeply  as  you  can,  but  remember 
that  Thistles  are  much  at  home  amongst  stones,  and  Avhere  there 
is  a  Avill  there  is  a  Avay.  By  going  doAvn  to  the  rock  aa’c  keep 
loosening  it  and  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which  is  the  best  place 
for  it  if  it  is  not  too  large  in  size.  Stones  on  the  surface  are  most 
useful  in  conserving  moisture^ — a  great  point  these  droughty 
seasons. 

The  cold  Avinds  have  cut  the  Barley  a  little  on  Aveak  land,  but 
not  seriously,  and  a  mild  rain  would  soon  mend  matters.  The 
surface  is  dry  noAv,  and  favourable  for  harrowing  the  Clovers  in 
Avhere  they  are  still  to  be  soAvn,  so  the  Avork  had  better  be  done. 
The  harroAvs  for  this  purpose  should  be  very  light.  Some  fanners 
use  an  improvised  han-oAv,  made  of  hedge  bushings  or  light 
branches  of  whin.  But  failing  a  set  of  light  harrows,  take  a  few 
teeth  out  of  the  lightest  you  have,  leaving  just  sufficient  to  stir 
the  .surface  once. 

Every  lamb  should  noAV  have  its  tail  cut,  and  castration, 
AA’here  practised,  should  be  completed.  The  eAves  also  must  be 
Avell  docked,  as  it  Avill  soon  be  fly-time.  Besides,  nothing  looks 
AA'orse  than  a  flock  of  filthy,  undocked  eAves.  It  Avould  be  good 
policy  to  be  liberal  Avith  cake  in  these  cases  also.  Pastures  are 
not  good,  and  sheep  in  good  condition  are  ahvays  ready  for 
market.  Some  farmers  make  pens  Avherein  to  cake  their  lambs. 
We  belieA’e  in  letting  the  eAves  have  a  share;  they  Avill  not  get 
it  all — the  lambs  Avill  see  to  that — but  they  Avill  pass  on  in  their 
milk  to  the  lambs  Avhat  they  do  not  put  on  their  oaaui  backs. 

The  ridge  haiTOws  must  now  be  used  among  the  Potatoes, 
especially  amongst  those  planted  early.  The  Aveeds  Avill  soon 
get  strong  and  less  easy  to  kill.  If  Ave  bare  any  of  the  Potato 
sprouts  the  one-horse  ridging  plough  will  soon  coAmr  them  up 
again,  and  complete  a  bit  of  good  cultivation. 


Sale  of  Butter  Regulations,  1902. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  confeired 
on  them  by  section  4  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1899, 
do  hereby  make  the  following  regulations  :  — (1)  Where  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  in  a  sample  of  butter  exceeds  16  per  cent,  it 
shall  be  pre.sumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts,  1875  to  1899,  until  the  contrai-y  is  proA-ed,  that  the  butter 
is  not  genuine  by  reason  of  the  excessive  amount  of  Avater  therein. 
(2)  These  regulations  extend  to  Great  Britain.  (3)  These  regula¬ 
tions  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  tAvo.  (4)  These  regulations  may  be 
cited  as  the  Sale  of  Butter  Regulations,  1902.  In  Avitness 
AA’hereof  the  Board  of  Agriculture  haA’c  hereunto  set  their  Official 
Seal  this  Twenty-seond  daly  of  April,  One  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  tAvo. — T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary. 


May  15,  1902, 
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BEDDING  PLANTS. 

An  immense  stock  of  strong,  well-ripened  Plants 
•of  all  leading  varieties,  ready  for  immediate 
planting. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 

CATALOGUE  POUT  FLEE. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 

GARTONS 

Choice  Dwarf=Growing  Evergreen 

LAWN  GRASSES 

Require  mowing  less  frequently  than  others. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  all  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

CS-^IES,^  0 

SEED  EXPERTS, 

WARRINGTON. 


ROSES  IN  POTS 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

Have  a  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  plants  of  the  above  in 
Dwarf  (Rush)  and  Climbing  forms,  sail  able  for  present 
planting  and  for  pot  culture. 

In  5  Inch  pots,  10, 6  to  18/-  per  dozen,  84/-  to  120'-  per  100 
In  8  inch  pots,  24/-  to  42/-  „  £10  to  £17  10/-  „ 

Spring  Catalogue  of  new  and  other  Roses  in  Pots,  now 
ready,  free  on  application. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


COLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION  ! 

Four  Gold  Medals  and  Four  First  Prizes  in  1901. 
THE  BEST  COLLECITON.  SEE  OUR  CATALOrUE. 


B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 

Yeovil  Nurseries,  YEOYIL,  SOMERSET. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TRURS, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGRS, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


CORONUTION 


—  OF 


KING  EDWARD  VII. 


IWrETHODS  innumerable  of  commemorat- 
ing  the  above  event  have  been 
suggested,  each  having  its  own  champions. 
Whatever  may  be  done  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  schemes,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  the  Royal  custom  of 

PLANTING  A  TREE 

will  he  extensively  followed.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  done,  we  have  selected,  and 
had  prepared,  and  established  in  tubs,  a 
number  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  of 
Trees  for  planting  as  specimens,  or  for 
avenue  purposes.  These  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  them 
being  placed  in  the  ground  on  Coronation 
Day,  June  26th. 


A  CIRCULAR,  containing  full  particulars,  size, 
sorts,  prices,  &c.,  will  be  sent 

POST  EPEE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


BUDDING, PRUNING,  POCKET  KNIVES 

PRUNING  SHEARS,  SCISSORS,  RAZORS. 
General  Garden  and  Household  Cutlery.  List  Post  Free, 

J.  &  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  Sheaf  Island  Works,  SHEFFIELD, 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

So  Acrtji  of  Saleable  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Pos'  Free,  Sd 

THOMAsMeHS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.K.R. 

No.  1142.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series. 


THE  BEST  PROCUIIABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  of  THOUS  ANDS. 

Bushes  In  variety.  Packing  and 
!  Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
m-  per  ddz.,  60/-  per  100. 
4.1!  ether  Nursery  Stock 
ttirri.^^e  /oruiard. 

^inPOTS  From  15/- adoz. 

Ornamental  Trees.  91  Acres, 
A  Buperb  Collection  ol 

Herbaceous  Plantt, 
Tour  Acres  of 

Clematis  EO.CCO  from  15  doz. 

,V  B.Sinsie  P  ’ants  ate  sola  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

GENERAL  CATAICCUE 

k  (Nearly  MO  paates) of  Kursery S'oes. 
artlsurally  produced  contamnijr 
jomfr  huiidrods  of  illustrations, 
and  fui:  of  valuobl-  inform;«tion. 
ft*oo  on  receipt  of  w. .  foT  poctoge* 
Please  mention  tills  Paper, 

8kC!»  Worcester, 


J 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  15,  1902. 


On  Fruit  Production. 

HE  note  of  “Observer  on  page 
381  reminds  me  that  there  are 
two  sides  at  least  to  every 
question  or  problem,  and  that 
some  individuals  are  prone  to 
look  too  much  on  the  gloomy  side, 
while  others  are  perhaps  just  a 
little  too  hopeful.  Observers  may  be 
divided  into  many  types,  but  two  stand 
out  clearly  from  the  otliers.  Those  who 
belong  to  one  type  take  a  limited  view,  but 
observe  clearly  so  far  as  their  vision  extends. 
Those  who  constitute  the  other  type  take  a 
broad  comprehensive  sweep,  and  see  things 
not  only  as  they  are  to-day,  but  also  discern 
the  possibilities  for  future  development.  I 
am  not  going  to  draw  comparisons  in  regard 
to  individuals,  hut  must  leave  readers  to 
judge  to  which  of  the  many  types  “Observer 
belongs.  In  my  own  mind  I  am  absolutely 
certain  that  my  critic’s  powers  of  observation 
have  played  him  false  in  arriving  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “fruit  growing  is  extending  quite 
as  fast  as  the  demand  for  fruit  increases,”  i.e., 
if  he  refers  to  fruit  grown  in  this  country  on 
the  lines  advocated  in  my  previous  article. 
I  there  referred  to  the  great  need  of  planting 
late  Apples  and  certain  varieties  of  Pears. 
I  intend  therefore  to  keep  to  that  phase  of 
the  subject,  and  not  mix  it  up  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  soft  fruits,  which  have  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  quickly. 

If  the  production  of  good  Apples  in  this 
country  is  extending  as  fast  as  the  demand 
for  them  increases,  how  is  it  that  our  impoits 
continue  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  1 
That,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  good  deal 
of  planting  has  been  done  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  “  Observer  ”  is  evidently  fond 
of  mixtures,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have 
attempted  to  mix  up  with  this  discussion  the 
production  of  butter  and  eggs?  What  has 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  and  to  no  otner  person  and  to  no  other 
addre  s, 
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that  to  do  with  fruit  growing?  His  contention  in  regard 
to  Apples  seems  to  be  that  if  they  are  largely  planted  they 
will  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  he  tells  us  that  some  of  the 
American  Apples  are  sold  in  this  country  at  10s.  or  12s.  per 
barrel.  Well,  it  is  certain  that  if  there  is  a  profit  at  that 
price,  then  they  can  be  grown  here  profitably  at  the  same 
figure.  Fruit  growing  stands  on  a  totally  different  footing 
to  Corn  growing — in  txie  cheap  production  of  the  latter  crop 
machinery  plays  a  most  important  part.  In  fruit  growing 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand,  and 
individual  skill  and  energy  counts  for  much.  Wages,  too, 
are  higher  in  America  than  here,  so  we  are  certainly  as 
favourably  placed  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  as  are 
our  competitors. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  at  one  sweep  all  the 
rubbish  could  be  cleared  out  of  our  markets,  that  at  the 
same  time  all  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  their  place 
taken  by  six  or  seven  million  bushels  of  equally  good  English 
Apples.  What  would  be  the  probable  result?  Why, 
certainly  that  if  it  affected  the  prices  at  all  it  would  tend  to 
make  them  higher.  The  net  result  to  this  country  would  be 
that  we  should  retain  in  our  own  land  several  million  of 
pounds  which  now  each  year  we  send  abroad.  Those 
millions  of  pounds  would  provide  healthy  and  agreeable 
employment  to  vast  numbers.  The  sooner  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  brought  about  the  better,  and  the  question  arises, 
How  is  it  to  be  done?  My  answer  is.  By  a  long  and  a  strong 
pull  in  which  all  work  together  for  a  common  end. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  see  hosts  of  prosperous 
fruit  growers  springing  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  on  page  359  I  outlined  a  scheme  which  I  fully  believe 
could  be  put  into  practice  Muth  benefit  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  the  capitalist  is  wanted  just  as  much  as  the 
small  grower.  Where  we  hear,  as  v^e  did  last  year,  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  wealthy  landowner 
had  planted  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  fruit  trees,  how 
can  we  hope  to  meet  such  competition  except  by  adopting 
similar  methods  ourselves?  In  this  matter  of  Apple  and 
Pear  growing,  however,  there  is  room  for  all  classes,  as  the 
gigantic  task  of  growing  our  own  supplies  of  Apples  is  one 
which  deserves  our  most  serious  attention.  The  capitalist 
by  planting  largely  would  provide  remunerative  employment 
for  hosts  of  workers,  and  many  employed  on  large  fruit  farms 
could  there  gain  excellent  experience  to  befit  them  for 
taking  up  land  on  their  own  account.  The  special  attention 
the  small  grower  can  give  to  fruit  trees  does  much  towards 
placing  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  grower.  The 
capitalist  could  also  do  much  to  forward  the  work  of  fruit 
gi’owing  by  buying  land,  planting,  and  then  letting  it.  For 
the  above  reasons  I  repeat  there  is  a  crying  need”  for  a 
“  combined  effort  to  plant  on  a  big  scale,”  and  to  that  I  will 
add,  to  combine  in  adopting  suitable  methods  for  disposing 
of  the  produce. — H.  D. 


Assisting  Strawberries. 


'Hie  period  of  the  year  is  approaching  wtien  estahlisherl  beds 
of  Strawhernes  require  more  assistance  tlian  tlie  .soil  always 
affords.  The  oldest  beds,  if  not  more  than  a  few  _years  estab¬ 
lished,  need  the  inost  attention ;  but  it  i.s  u.sele.s's  to  expend 
fertilising  material  on  beds  that  have  long  since  passed  their 
best,  as  better  returns  can  be  obtained  from  younger  plant.s.  It 
IS  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  fresh  bed  each  year,  and  thus 
always  keep  the  stock  in  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  condition. 

Just  as  the  plants  are  thron  ing  up  flower  stems  is  a  suitable 
time  to  afford  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure.  A  mixture  of  a 
general  kind  will  prove  beneficial  to  Strawberries,  or  a  special 
inanure  may  be  employed  when  growth  of  the  plant.s  and  special 
vigour  needs  imparting,  so  as  to  produce  a  better  tone  and 
colour  of  foliage.  One  of  the  best  special  manures  for  Straw- 
hernes  at  this  season  is  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  loz  to 
the  square  yard.  Make  it  fine  by  thoroughly  crushing,  and 
spiinkle  it  round  the  plants.  This  is  a  rapidlv  acting  manure 
and  soon  produces  an  effect.  One  dre.ssing  is  iisually  .sufficient, 
fill'  general  mixtures  of  manure  may  be  spread  over  the  soil 
at  the  rate  of  4oz  to  the  square  yard.' 

Strawberries  appreciate  soot,  which  has  a  similar  effect  to 
nitrate  of  soda,  though  not  acting  so  rapidly.  When  applied 
it  IS  bettm’  to  do  so  early  in  the  season  rather  than  defer  the 
oiieration  to  a  later  period,  'the  soil  may  he  made  black  with 
it,  using  It  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  per  rod  ju.st  before  the  advent 


of  a  good  shower  if  possible.  Liquid  manure  is  of  great  service- 
to  vigorous  old  plants,  which  have  to  a  great  extent  deprived! 
the  soil  of  moisture  as  well  as  food.  Where  it  is  suspected, 
however,  that  dry  conditions  do  prevail,  it  is  important  first 
of  all  to  moisten  the  ground  with  clear  water,  then  appljdng 
a  liberal  dose  of  liquid  manure. 

Mulching  is  another  method  of  feeding  Strawberries,  and 
upon  the  whole  one  of  the  be.st.  A  liberal  mixture  of  long  and. 
short  farmyard  manure  contains  much  nutrition ;  indeed,  all 
the  food  elements  required  are  to  be  found  in  inanure  of  this 
character.  Those  parts,  too,  which  do  not  readily  decay — for 
instance,  the  strawy  parts — come  iji  useful  as  affording  a  cleani 
bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest  upon  when  ripe.  For  this  latter  reasoni 
especially,  mulcliing  is  practised  in  spring;  but  the  soluble  parts 
have  their  nutritive  value  washed  out  by  rain  and  appropriated 
by  the  fibrous  roots,  of  which  Strawberries  are  msually  well 
furnished.  The  decaying  material  in  time  forms  a  rich  medium; 
into  which  new  fibres  abundantly  penetrate. — D. 


Notes  from  Ireland. 


May  has  come  flushed  with  beauty,  yet  the  keen  east  winds,, 
.sugge.stive  of  an  earlier  month,  still  prevail.  Rain  has  fallen, 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  was  wanted,  a,s  the  dryness  of  the 
previous  month  was  above  normal.  Late  frosts  were  absent. 
Though  the  new  scenes  are  being  shifted  on  the  stage  of  Nature, 
ala.s!  there  is  a  sameness  pervading  the  main  features  of  our 
gardens.  Noticeable  on  all  -sides  are  the  pretty  May  flowering 
Tulips,  and  there  are  many  new  introductions  in  this  class.  My 
thoughts  still  linger  about  Cottage  Maid,  whether  .standing  alone 
on  a  patch  of  sward,  or  hid  in  some  nook,  sheltered  by  a 
friendly  tree  or  miniature  shrubbery.  Its  white  petals,  splashed 
with  a  light  crimson,  claim  attention  against  its  newer  rivals. 
It  Is  a  pleasing  feature  to  see  the  cultivation  of  those  bulbs, 
gaining  apace  among  our  gardeners,  and  naturalising  efforts  are- 
being  made  in  wild  gardens  and  woods  where  walks  abound. 
For  these  places  the  late  flowering  Tulips  are  almost  a  necessity. 
Their  tall  stems  and  substantial  flowers  speak  in  silence  to. 
those  whose  eyes  love  the  highest  beauty.  I  notice  in  Glasnevin, 
along  the  border  of  the  greenhouse,  one  of  the  Crinums  in  flower,, 
whilst  the  pretty  little  Arenaria  balea,rica,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
has  not  only  carpeted  its  bed,  but  hides  it  now  with  a  mass  of 
white  flowers;  whilst  the  Arabis  is  also  full  of  flower.  The- 
varii-d  Iberises  are  flowering  freely ;  the  moTuid  at  Glasnevin 
shows  them  to  advantage.  Planted  close  to  them,  is  Saxifraga 
peltata,  a  native  of  California,  and  presenting  a  mass  of  bloom. 
It  can  easily  be  discerned  by  tlie  absence  of  foliage,  which  comes 
when  the  truss  withers. 

At  Lord  Ardilaun’s  charming  gardens,  situated  at  Clontarf,, 
I  noticed  so-me  very  fine  outdoor  Primulas.  Of  these  Primula 
cortusoides  was  in  abundance.  Its  deep  rose  flowers,  borne  on 
high  stems,  is  a  desirable  acquisition.  A  native  of  Siberia,  though 
by  no  chance  a  new  species,  its  culture  is  yet  by  no  mean^  as 
general  as  its  merits  deserve.  Arnebia  echioides  had  a'so 
flowered,  which  is  rather  early,  but  conditions  and  climate  have- 
been  favourable  factors;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  his  lordship’s  genial 
gardener,  pointed  out  a  Pansy,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  lot, 
Madame  Perrett,  a.  massive  flower,  about  2in  in  diameter,  stands 
well  up,  the  petals  being  well  expanded. 

Our  fruit  prospects  are  by  no  means  rosy.  The  persistent 
winds  for  .some  time  past  have  left  a  deep  impression.  The- 
ground  is  carpeted  with  fallen  flower  buds,  and,  while  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  forecast,  there  i.s  a  general  impression  that  Cherries 
and  Plums  will  be  a  remarkably  light  ci’op. 

The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association  is  evidently  determined  to 
persist,  despite  its  varying  fortunes.  It  has  ju.st  finished  its 
winter  course  of  lectures,  and  the  committee  can  look  with  pride- 
to  the  fact  that  they  carried  out  a  good  programme  of  lectures 
by  our  leading  men,  each  of  which  was  amply  illustrated  by 
lantern  views.  The  summer  course  is  now  being  organised,  and. 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Cottier,  a  prize  of  two  guineas 
is  offered  to  be  awarded  by  the  committee.  This  sum  has  been 
largely  increased.  The  first  competition  is  dated  for  June,  the 
classes  being  Roses  and  Carnations.  Although  I  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  their  -action,  yet  if  medals  were  substituted  for  money 
prizes,  these,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  more  suitable.  They  would 
not  only  be  lasting  memorials,  but  links  in  the  chain  of  affection  by 
the  members  for  their  societ.y.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing 
stands  out  prominently,  and  that  is,  that  this  society  is  doing 
a  vast  amount  more  good  for  the  advance  of  horticulture  in  this 
island  than  their  kindred  society,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  and,  considering  it  is  managed  by  gardeners  far 
gardeners,  their  mode  of  working  deserves  credit.  It  is  not  only 
a  benevolent  society,  but  also  a  training  school  to  our  apprentices, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  during  the  winter  months  of  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  work  which  is  not  always  available- 
to  those  who  enter  the  horticultural  profession. — A.  O’Neill. 
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Cypripedium  x  Emperor  of  India. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  people  ^vould  object  to  such  an 
•exjceedingly  large  flower  as  that  of  Cypripedium  x  Emperor  of 
India.  We  said,  on  describing  it  at  page  370  on  April  24,  that  | 
this  is  “the  largest  Cypripedium,  perhaps,  in  cultivation,”  and  i 
we  let  the  statement  stand.  The  enormous  dorsal  sepal  is  2iin  ! 


as  possible,  amateur  growers  are  apt  to  overtax  their  plants  by 
leaving  the  flowers  too  long  on  them,  thus  weakening  them  for 
another  season.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  a  weak  plant  may  be 
killed  outright,  and  a  strong  one  badly  weakened,  by  leaving 
them  to  bear  the  strain  of  flowering  too  long. 

As  long  as  they  are  left  upon  the  plants  the  flowers  must  be 
preserved  in  as  good  a  condition  as  pos.sible  by  keeping  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  slightly  drier  than  usual,  and  allowing  a  little  top  air  day 
and  night  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the  glass  and 
causing  a  drip.  Watering  at  the  roots  must  go  on  as  usual, 
studying  the  state  of  each  plant  individually,  as  well  as  the  wants 
of  the  species.  The  autumn  flowering  section,  of  which  O.  grande 
is  a  well-known  member,  should  bj'  now  be  showing  signs  of 
movement,  but  there  need  not  be  any  hurry  to  push  the  water 
supply  yet;  they  must  not  be  dry,  of  course,  but  an  overdose  of 
moisture  has  been  the  I’uin  of  scores  of  young  growths  and  leads. 


broad  or  more,  and  the  depth  is  certainly  much  greater  than  the 
breadth.  The  long  petals  are  green  and  pui-ple-brown  at  the  base, 
having  also  black  spots  upon  them.  The  lip  is  also  brown  and 
very  large.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  sketch  made  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons’for  it,  on  April  22.  The  parentage  was  unrecorded. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Just  now  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum  house  is  very  attractive 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  species  in  flower.  Many  of  the 
varieties  of  0.  cnspuni,  O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  tnumphans,  O. 
Pescatorei,  and  a  host  of  others  are  daily  opening,  and  these  make 
a  brave  show.  In  their  anxiety  to  prolong  this  display  as  much 


Wherever  it  can  be  arranged,  Alasdevallias  should  have  a 
house  or  a  separate  corner  to  themselves.  They  require  a  largo 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  to  combat  the  attentions  of  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the  thrips.  These  pests  are  seldom  altogether 
absent  from  a  collection  of  Masdevallias,  but  they  may  be  kept 
under  by  care.  If  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand  the  flowers  will 
be  ruined  as  fast  as  they  open.  Where  the  fliiniBera  and  Back- 
housiana  .sections  have  been  removed  to  warmer  winter  ([uarters 
they  may  be  now  returned  to  their  proper  house,  suspending  the 
baskets  as  clo.se  to  the  light  as  possible,  but  shading  from 
bright  sun. 

The  Dove  Orchid  (  Periistei'ia  elata)  is  vei*y  active  now,  and 
plants  repotted  lately  will  be  rooting  very  freely  in  the  new 
compost.  Some  growers  give  a  summer  top-dre.ssing  of  sphagnum 
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moss  to  this  and  kindred  species  to  conserve  moisture  and  the 
verj'  frequent  application  of  vater,  these  liaving  a  tendency  to 
fine  down  the  compost.  Tlie  plants  like  a  sliady  position  in  a 
warm  and  moist  house,  and  when  growing  freely  will  give  little 
trouble.— H.  R.  R.  e  ^  ^ 


Points  for  Exhibitors. 


The  Wokiug  Horticultural  Assoeiatio)i  publislied  its  annua]  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  for  1901  a  short  time  ago,  and  with  that 
report  (which  is  very  satisfactory)  they  include  some  hints  to  exhiljitors 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,  V.iM.H.,  County  Instructor  on  Horticulture 
to  the  Surrey  County  Council.  These  we  print  hereunder  for  others’ 
guidance.  We  must  mention  that  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
Woking  Horticultural  Association  there  was  a  gain  on  the  previous 
year,  the  total  balance  being  £27  8s.  7d.,  as  against  £19  13s.  9d.  in 
1900.  The  lion,  secretary  is  Mr.  M.  Rose,  Elm  Villa,  IVoking  Village, 
Woking. 

Faults  and  Merits  in  Produce  at  Shows. 

1.  If  anything  is  so  overgrown  as  to  be  coarse,  that  is  a  fault. 

2.  If  anything  is  too  small  to  be  useful,  that  is  a  fault. 

Potatoes. — \  ery  large  and  unsliapely,  specked,  or  deep-eyed 

tubers,  or  those  very  small,  defective.  XVell-shaped,  even-sized,  clean, 
speckless  tuliers.  with  shallow  eyes,  vieritorious. 

,  Tap  Roots  (Beet,  Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Parsnips). — Crooked, 
fangy,  cankered  roots,  whether  huge  or  small,  defective.  Smooth, 
straight,  clean,  well-coloured  even-sized  roots,  meritorious. 

Onions. — Large  bulbs,  if  thick  necked,  soft  and  maggoty,  defective. 
Bullis  all  of  good  even  size,  firm,  sound  and  clean,  with  thin  stems  or 
necks,  meritorious. 

Leeks. — Stems  thin,  tapering,  soft,  not  well  blanched,  discoloured, 
defective.  Stems  thick,  uniform,  firm,  well  blanched,  spotless  and 
pure,  meritm'ious. 

Peas  and  Broad  Be.vns. — Very  large  pods  if  hollow  (not  filled), 
or  pods  brown  with  age,  containing  hard  seeds,  defective.  Pods  of 
good  size,  green,  fresh  and  well  filled  with  tender  seeds,  urndtorious. 

Kidney  Beans  (Dwarf  or  Runner). — Pods  brown  or  pale  in 
colour,  thin,  tough  or  stringy,  even  if  laige.  defective.  Pods  of  good 
size,  fresh,  green,  fleshy,  and  In-ittle;  me7'itorioJCS. 

Cabbages. — Hearts,  no  matter  how  large,  if  soft  on  the  one  hand, 
or  split  on  the  other,  or  cateiyiillar  eaten,  defective.  Hearts  of  good 
size,  firm,  yet  fresh  and  tender-looking,  and  surrounding  leaves  perfect, 
ineritorious. 

Cauliflow'Ers. — Heads,  however  large,  if  brown  or  yellowish  and 
beginning  to  open,  defective.  Heads  of  good  or  medium  size,  close, 
speckless,  white  and  clean,  mei'itorious. 

Lettuces.  Heads  loose  and  soft  on  the  one  hand,  or  pusliing 
flowmr  stmns  on  the  other,  and  leaves  tough,  defective.  Heads  firm, 
fresh,  with  no  visible  flower  stems,  leaves  crisp  and  tender, 
meritorious. 

Celery.— Stalks  thin,  soft,  specked,  not  well  blanched,  and  flowei' 
stems  pushing  in  the  plants,  defective.  Stalks  thick,  firm,  crisp, 
speckless,  clean,  well  blanched,  and  no  flowmr  stems  visible  when  cut, 
meritorious. 

Cucumbers. — Fruits  old,  unshapely,  irregular  in  size,  soft, 
yellowish,  with  long  neck  and  nose,  defective.  Fruits  young,  straight, 
firm,  fresh,  tender,  green,  even  in  size,  short  neck,  and  nose  with 
flower  adheidng,  merito^dous. 

Tomatoes. — Fruits  deformed,  irregular  in  size,  rusted,  over-ripe 
and  dingy,  or  unripe  and  green,  defective.  Fruits  of  good  and  even 
size,  speckless,  bright  and  glossy,  meidtoidous. 

Radishes. — Roots  old.  spongy,  tough,  and  flower  stems  showdng. 
defective.  Roots  young,  firm,  crisp,  clear,  leaves  close  to  the  root,  no 
flower  stem  showing,  meritoidous. 

V  egetable  Marrows. — Fruits  unshapely  or  if  so  old,  whether 
large  or  small,  that  the  rind  resists  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  nail, 
defective.  Fruits  good  or  medium  size,  well  matched,  Avell  shaped, 
tender  enough  to  admit  the  thumb  nail,  meritoydous. 

Rhubarb. — Stalks  crooked,  irregular,  hard,  dry  and  rusty  in 
appearance,  defective.  Stalks  sti’aight,  uniform,  well  coloured  and 
fresh,  meritorious. 

Herbs. — Bunches  brown,  dry,  withered,  mildewed,  or  rusty, 
defective.  Bunches  green,  fresh,  with  good  clean  leaves,  meritorious. 
tkr  as  possible  every  exhibit  should  be  properly  named. 

Points  to  he  Remembered  by  Exhibitors. — 1,  Judges  at  shows 
always  search  for  faults.  2,  Mixing  large  and  small  specimens 
together  in  a  dish  weakens  the  exhibit.  3,  Specimens  ■with  the  fewest 
faults  win  the  highest  prizes.  This  applies  to  flowers  and  fruits  as 
well  as  to  vegetables.  4,  Celery  and  roots  for  the  show  table  are 
often  injured  by  scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush  instead  of  washing  with 
a  soft  one  or  a  cloth.  5,  Exhibitors  who  fail  to  win  prizes  should 
search,  calmly  and  patiently,  for  the  cause  of  the  failure.  The  losers 
of  to-day,  who  profit  by  experience  and  persevere,  are  the  winners  of 
the  future.  6,  Experienced  and  unprejudiced  judges  have  only  one 
desire  namely,  to  do  justice.  7,  There  is  more  honour  in  exhiliiting 
well  in  a  strongly  contested  class  and  losing,  than  in  winning  a 
prize  with  weak  products  in  a  class  in  which  there  is  little  or  no 
competition. 


Literature. 


“  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture.’ 

As  each  of  the  volumes  of  this  master  production  was  issued, 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  notifying  our  readers  of  the 
fact.  In  our  first  review  we  wrote  commending  the  pioneer 
volume,  and  have  become  more  strengthened  in  our  good  opinion 
of  the  publication  as  time  iiassed  and  successive  parts  appeared. 
And  now  the  last  is  with  us.  The  editor,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey, 
furnishes  a  delightfully  interesting  “  Retrospect,”  which  supplies 
information  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Cyclopsedia  has  been 
produced,  and  of  the  resources  at  command.  This  Retrospect  is 
sub-divided  thus:  (1)  The  project;  (2)  The  office  details;  and 
(3)  How  a  genus  is  written  up.  Some  lines  are  expressed  in 
regard  to  Prospect — i.e.,  the  future  of  the  work.  So  far  as 
the  “  Gyclopaecha  of  American  Horticulture”  is  concerned, 
the  editor  had  resolved  and  reviewed  the  enterprise  for 
more  than  ten  years.  The  first  steps  ta.ken  toward  securing, 
such  a  standard  work  as  the  present  one  was  the  publication  of 
“  Annals  of  Horticuiture  for  1889,”  and  annual  volumes  followed 
on  the  same  lines,  these  being  a  witness  of  passing  events  and 
a  record  of  progress,  .  They  paved  the  way ;  facts  and  statistics 
became  orderly  arranged,  and  gave  experience  to  the  editor. 
Out  of  these  efforts  grew  Professor  Bailey’s  volume,  “  Sketch  of 
the  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fraits,”  and  so  on.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  horticultural  library  had  to  be  collected,  and  a  whole  army 
of  the  practitioners  had  to  be  enrolled  in  the  service,  to  write 
articles  on  special  subjects  of  which  they  had  unqualified  experi¬ 
ence.  “It  was  desired,”  says  Air.  Bailey,  “that  the  Cyclopiedia 
be  new — ^brand-new  from  start,  to  finish.”  The  illustrations  were 
to  be  newly  made ;  the  cultural  suggestions  ■written  directly  for 
the  occasion  from  American  experience  and  fi'om  original  sources. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  reliance  on  books  written  by 
Europeans  and  Old  World  practitioners ;  the  “  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Horticulture  ”  once  for  all  dispenses  with  the  need  for 
such  assistance.  It  is  a  record  of  the  state  of  Horticulture  in 
North  America  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  and  an 
invaluable  record  on  that  account,  even  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
America  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  ponderous  and  embracive 
compilation.  A  complete  set  of  ilij Journal  of  Horticulture  was 
included  in  the  reference  library. 

It  would  occupy  more  of  our  space  than  can  be  given  to  follow 
'the  Professor  through  the  whole  of  his  Retrospect,  but  the  book, 
at  the  price  of  one  guinea,  is  within  the  reach  of  most  people,  and 
ought  to  be  secured.  The  engravings  are  very  numerous  ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  an  inviolable  rule  that  wherever  the  book  opens  an 
engraving  will  be  seen.  The  number  of  half-tone  full-page  plates, 
too,  is  large.  Beginning  at  “  Radish,”  and  concluding  “  Zygo- 
petalum,”  volume  iv.  comprises  529  pages,  each  closely  set  in 
small  but  distinct  type,  and  measuring  7-2-in  broad  by  lOjin  long. 
Where  necessary,  the  same  subject  is  treated  of  by  different 
experts  representing  different  States,  where,  of  course,  conditions 
of  treatment  vary  with  latitude  and  longitude.  The  individual 
States  are  the  subject  of  special  statistical  and  critical  essays. 

The  genera  and  species  are  treated  according  to  an  original 
key-scheme,  and  not  alphabetically,  which  pursuance  is  some¬ 
what  confusing  till  one  become.s  acquainted  with  its  working, 
and  then,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  help.  Professor  Bailey  hopes  that  this 
Cyclopa?dia  will  never  be  revised.  It  is  hoped  that  subsequent 
progress  may  be  recorded  in  annual  volumes,  and  that  if  new 
issues  of  the  original  ones  are  called  for,  mere  errors  should  be 
corrected;  but  beyond  this,  the  plates  should  be  left  as  they  are. 

“The  Book  ol  ihe  Rose.”^ 

The  hearty  reception  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Foster  Melliar’s 
book  has  led  to  the  production  of  edition  two,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  revised.  The  very  welcome  twelfth  chapter,  entitled 
“Manners  and  Customs,”  has  practically  been  re-written,  for, 
as  the  author  candidly  remarks,  “  Seven  years'  additional  experi¬ 
ence  should  certainly  bring  a  little  further  wisdom.”  This 
“Alanners  and  Customs”  chapter  is  a  criticism  of  the  qualities 
or  lack  of  them,  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  Roses.  “  Among 
Roses  there  are  a  great  many  ‘  little  ways  ’  belonging  to  different 
tribes,  families,  and  indi-ridual  varieties,  and  many  an  otherwise 
excellent  sort  has  a  nasty  habit  of  doing  this  or  that  or  the  other 
which  just  prevents  its  being  as  good  as  it  might  be.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  sample  paragraph  of  Air.  Foster  Melliai-’s  appraisement 
of  the  H.P.  variety  Charles  Lefebvre :  — 

“  Charles  Lefehvre  (Lacharme,  1861).— Synonyms,  Alarguerite 
Brassac  and  Paul  Jamain.  Of  strong  growth,  with  stout,  stiff, 
smooth  wood  and  fine  foliage,  requiring  strong  soil.  The  secondary 


1  “  Cyclopwdia  of  American  Horticulture,”  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by 
Wilhelm  Miller,  Ph.L).  Fourth  volume,  R — Z.  Macmillan  &  Co..  Ltd.  -Is.  net. 

2  ”  The  Book  of  the  Rose,”  by  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  M.  A.  Second  edition^ 
1902,  with  thirty-three  illustrations.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price  6s.  net. 
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■shoots  are  much  stronger  than  the  early  ones,  and  on  cut-backs 
the  latest  blooms  of  the  first  crops  are  generally  the  best,  the 
first  buds  being  much  liable  to  injury  from  cold  nights  in  May. 
More  liable  to  orange  fungus  than  to  mildew,  and  can  stand  rain 
pretty  well.  The  flowers  generally  come  good,  fine  in 
petal,  centre,  and  size,  lovely  in  colour,  very  fragrant, 
and  beautifully  round  and  smooth  in  appearance.  The 
shape  is  open  and  semi-imbricated,  which  is  very  effective,  but 
not  a  good  form  to  last.  I  have  a  good  report  of  it  from  Australia, 
but  a  bad  one  from  America.  Free  in  bloom  and  a  good  autumnal. 
This  is  the  G.O.M.  of  the  dark  crimson  Roses.  Longfellow’s 
‘  Hiawatha  ’  metre  always  seems  to  me  to  suggest 

“Charles  Lefebvre,  the  king  of  Roses.” 

We  count  ninety-three  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
that  are  thus  treated;  then  follow  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. 
The  book  opens  with  an  interesting  history  of  the  Rose,  and 
the  classification  will  prove  useful  to  many.  In  his  chapter  on 
planting  and  laying  out  beds,  much  succinct  advice  of  that 
chatty,  friendly,  and  experienced  character  that  is  pronounced 
in  the  author  is  found,  and,  under  “  Soils,”  he  discusses  the 
clay  soil,  the  sandy  soil,  the  chalk,  and  others.  need 

give  up  in  despair  who  has  even  a  poor  gravel  soil,”  says  Mr. 
Foster  Melliar.  Manures,  pruning,  pests,  Roses  under  glass, 
exhibiting,  stocks,  propagation,  selections  of  varieties,  and  a 
calendar  of  operations,  form  the  matter  for  other  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  chapters.  We  feel  we  must  abstain  from  selecting 
any  “points”  out  of  these  chapters,  for  they  are  full  of  just 
that  information  the  rosarian  most  ardentl.y  desires  and  requires. 
To  read  Mr.  Foster  Melliar  is  just  like  walking  round  his  beautiful 
garden  at  Sproughton  on  a  sunny  summer’s  day,  with  himself  as 
guide,  which  is  an  experience  full  of  pleasure.  The  illustrations, 
the  typography,  the  paper,  and  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  one  that 
commends  itself  to  all  lovers  and  growers  of  the  Queen  of  Floweis. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Briefly  we  referred  to  the  arrival  of  the  above  on  our  last^ 
printing  day,  this  issue  representing  part  4  of  volume  xxyi. 
Besides  the  Common-place  Notes  by  the  _Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A., 
the  Society’s  secretary',  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  garden  super¬ 
intendent,  and  the  Abstracts,  Reports  on  Trials  at  Ghiswuck  p-i^d 
various  notices,  the  following  articles  are  printed  in  this  latest 
volume :  “  Fungus  Pests  of  the  Carnation  Family,  illustiated 
by  two  coloured  plates,  the  first  we  rememeber  seeing  in  the 
Society’s  Journal.  This  would  mark  an  advance.  Following  this 
article,  which  is  by  Dr.  Cooke,  M.A.,  come  three  short  essays  on 
“  Hardy  Fruit  Culture  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Massee’s  concise  contribution,  entitled  “Plant  Diseases,  is  very 
useful  reading.  We  had  the  privilege  to  attend  the  deliyei^  of 
the  lectures  at  Chiswick,  of  which  this  essay  in  the  R.H.S. 
Journal  is  a  summary.  It  is  amply  illustrated,  and  gardeners  in 
the  country  would  do  well  to  secure  “  Part  4  ”  and  study  the 
remarks  of  one  of  the  foremost  mycologists  of  the  moment. 

“  Whole  Fruit  Preservation,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Austin,  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  serriceable  information  on  how 
to  preserve  is  forthcoming  from  him.  Notes  on  the  bottling 
process  are  appended  by  a  Mr.  de  Luca,  of  Aldersgate  Street, 
London. 

Captain  Hurst,  F.L.S.,  discusses  “Mendel’s  Law  and  Orchid 
Hybrids  ”  ;  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  the  treasurer,  treats  of  Hybrid 
Orchids,  this  being  a  valuable  record  of  a  list  of  Orchids  used  in 
the  fertilisation  of  hybrids  which  have  received  either  First  Class 
Certificates  or  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  R.H.S.  to  December  31, 
1901,  and  will  be  a  ready  guide  to  hybridisers.  Twenty-eight 
pages  of  names  are  the  result  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  industry. 

Mr.  Newstead,  the  able  curator  of  the  Chester  Museum,  keeps 
us  up  to  date  on  the  subject  of  “Insecticides”  ;  and  Mr.  J .  Forsyth 
Johnson  emphasises  the  utility  of  a  “  Public  Horticultural  Garden 
for  experiments,  &c.  There  are  other  essays  on  scientific  and 
practical  subjects,  each  of  the  utmost  interest  and  value.  The 
volume  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  that^  could 
be  secured  to  horticulturists  and  others  at  the  price — viz.,  7s.  6d. 
to  non-Fellows.  Those  who  are  Fellows  obtain  copies  gratis,  and 
post  free. 

“Practical  Botany  for  Beginners.”' 

An  essentially  practical  little  book,  serving  the  great  army 
of  science  teachers  or  students  as  a  valuable  self-instructor.  It 
is  a  book  that  begins  at  the  beginning  and  goes  to  the  end  of 
the  scale  of  botanical  “  types,”  and  teaches  the  user  of  it  what  to 
look  for  when  he  has  the  various  type-plants  that  are  referred 
to,  under  his  lens  or  his  microscope.  The  authors  begin  with  i  he 
higher  plants,  however,  and  work  down  the  scale  to  the  Bryophytes 
and  Thallophytes.  The  book  contains  in  an  abridged  form  the 
more  essential  pa^t^s  of  the  text  of  their  larger  “  Course  of 
Practical  Instruction  in  Botany.”  It  is  intended  essentially  as 


1  “Practical  Botany  for  Beginners,”  by  J'.  O.  Bower,  T).>Sc.,  F.R,S.,  and 
1).  T.  Owynne-Vaughau,'M.A.  Second  edition.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price  3s.  6d. 


a  guide  to  the  student’s  first  steps  in  laboratory  work,  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Not  the  least  useful  are  the  preliminary 
instructions  on  preparing  material  for  the  microscope,  its  mount¬ 
ing,  staining  with  micro-chemical  reactions,  and  manipulation  of 
the  microscope.  Books  that  are  so  easy  to  follow,  and  which 
really  lead  one  on,  and  teach  practical  botany,  are  remarkably 
rare,  and  that  is  why  we  welcome  this  primer  of  307  pages. 

“Pictorial  Greenhouse  Mmagement.” ' 

By  the  issue  of  this  serA'iceable  little  book  on  the  culture  of 
plants  and  routine  Avork  of  the  greenhouse,  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Wright  completes  the  quadrate  of  the  art  of  horticulture,  for  he 
has  also  furnished  similar  Avorks  on  vegetable  and  fruit  groAving, 
and  another  on  general  practical  gardening.  Tlie  style  of  the 
books  is  such  that  the  least  experienced  can  read  and  understand 
them — can  put  their  teaching  into  actual  and  safe  practice  right 
away,  while  even  those  Avho  are  not  inexperienced  can  discoA'er 
much  that  is  of  value  and  interest  within  the  covers.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  book  before  us  is  illustrated,  and  this  largely 
■with  simple  yet  effectual  pen  and  ink  sketches,  detailing  the 
■various  processes  of  seed-soAving,  the  pruning  of  indoor  shrubs, 
stepping  of  Chi*ysanthemums,  pricking  out  seedlings,  potting, 
inserting  cuttings,  dividing  plants,  and  other  operations.  Along 
with  these  sketch  illustrations,  Avliich  are  very  numerous,  there 
are  photographic  representations  of  good  varieties  of  green¬ 
house*  plants.  The  months  of  the  calendar  and  the  floAvers 
typical  of  them  are  successively  treated,  and  the  hints  thus  given 
entail  94  pages  of  the  140  that  comprise  the  book.  Other  chapters 
are  devoted  to  The  Greenhouse  alAvays  Gay,  Practical  Matters, 
Tlie  Heating  Problem,  Glass  Structures,  Propagation,  Soil, 
Watering,  and  other  tables ;  while  the  concluding  chapter  fur¬ 
nishes  an  alphabetical  list  of  plants,  with  culture  and  selection  of 
varieties,  prepared  in  tabular  form.  An  index  is  also  provided. 


Turnips. 


The  Turnip  belongs  to  the  Brassica  family,  Avhich  is  indigenous 
to  England  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  high- 
class  cultivation  had  not  been  given  to  it  until  the  countries  of 
Flanders  and  Holland  sent  over  improved  varieties,  thus 
inducing  cultivators  to  pay  more  attention  to  it.  The  Anrieties 
in  cultivation  now  are  all  high  class,  but  some  possess  more 
merit  than  others.  The  Avhite  varieties,  such  as  Early  SnoAvball, 
are  considered  of  superior  merit,  but  some  prefer  the  yelloAV- 
fleshed  Turnips,  Avhich  are  undoubtedly  good  Avhen  Avell  grown. 

Success  in  Turnip  groAving  largely  depends  on  securing 
faA’onrable  Aveather  from  the  time  the  seed  is  soAvn  until  the 
plants  are  Avell  established.  The  seed  germinates  very  quickly 
in  moist  ground,  but  the  seedlings  are  vei'y  liable  to  suffer  in 
the  early  stages  from  attacks  of  fly.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  to  soav  seed  on  well  prepared  gi’ound — that  is,  ground 
that  has  been  dug  deeply  and  is  in  a  fertile  condition.  Such 
ground  Avill  retain  moisture  and  provide  food  for  a  longer  period 
than  ill-prepared  soil  of  a  shalloAv,  poor  character.  _  The  great 
essential  in  the  cultivation  of  Turnips  is  a  steady,  quick  groAvth. 
To  ensure  this,  break  up  the  surface  Avell,  making  it  fine,  and 
form  shalloAV  drills,  in  which  may  be  scattered  a  dusting  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  Avhich  is  a  capital  maimi-e  for  Turnips  in  the  early 
stages,  as  it  accelerates  growth  just  at  the  period  Avhen  the 
slightest  check  to  growth  almost  invariably  results  in  an  attack 
of  fly. 

During  a  dry,  hot  period  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
seedling  Turnips  i>erforated  through  the  seed  leaA'es  to  .such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  half  the  green  tissue,  and  thus  cause  a  check 
to  groAvth  of  a  serious  character.  Lack  of  moisture  and  poorness 
of  soil  are  the  causes  of  this.  It  may  be  averted  by  the  timely 
preparation  alluded  to,  affording  moisture  by  AA-atering  overhead, 
and  giving  dustings  of  soot.  If  the  soAving  can  be  accomplished 
just  before  rain  all  the  better,  or  in  showeiy  weather.  During 
a  veiy  dry  time  AA'ater  three  times  Aveekly.  This  may  save  the 
plants  from  the  attacks  of  fly. 

Thin  the  seetllings  as  soon  as  possible  after  three  leaves  haA'e 
formed  to  Sin  apart.  Maintain  the  ground  clean  by  frequent 
hoeing,  Avhich  also  promotes  growth,  and  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  plants  meet  in  the  rows.  The  opportunity  may  be  taken  also 
to  promote  groAvth  by  occasional  dressings  of  artificial  manure, 
Avhich  may  bo  hoed  in.  Where  tender  Turnips  are  largely  m 
demand  small  sowings  ought  to  be  made  at  fortnightly  int ^vals, 
especially  during  the  hottest  and  driest  months  of  the 
year. — ^E.  D.  S. _ _ 

1  “Pictorial  Greenhouse  Maiinseinent,”  ilhistrated,  by  AA'alter  P.  '.Aright, 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Is.,  or  in  cloth  la.  6d. 
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Hampton  Court  Grounds. 

Another  portion  of  Hampton  Court  is  to  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  It  has  been  knoAvn  hitherto  as  the  “  Frame 
Ground.” 

The  Codlin  Moth. 

Tlii.s  dire  pest,  whose  larvae  renders  thousands  of  Apples  unfit 
to  be  eaten  by  humanity,  will  soon  be  on  the  wing,  laying  eggs  on 
the  Apple  flowers.  Spraying  witli  Paris  green  (4oz  per  barrel  of 
water)  just  after  the  flowers  have  set,  will  greatly  tend  to  destroy 
larvae  or  even  prevent  egg  laying. 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  ninth  annual  show  of 
British-grown  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  C’rystal  Palace  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  19,  and  20.  The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  coii- 
tains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Special  prizes 
are  offered  for  preserved  and  bottled  fruits.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  17,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.W.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  penny  stamj). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  o  p.m.  A  special  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Tulips  will  also  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Tulip  Society,  at  the  same  time  and  place.  A  lecture  on  the 
“  Origin  and  Properties  of  the  Engli.sh  Tulip  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.H.S.,  at  3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 
sixty-eight  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among.st  them  being  the 
Counte.ss  of  Bective,  Baroness  Deiclimann,  Lord  Ludlow,  Ladj? 
Birkbeek,  Lady  Glyn,  Hon.  Mrs.  Bevan,  Hon.  Mrs.  McLean, 
M.  H.  Upjohn,  Esq.,  K.C.,  and  Major  C.  A.  Gordon  C'lark, 
making  a  total  of  520  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 

Temple  Flower  Show. 

Intending  exhibitors  are  requested  to  note  that  entries  for 
the  above  show  close  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  and  that  all  entry 
forms  bearing  a  later  post  mark  will  be  liable  to  refusal.  No 
plants  can  under  a.uy  circumstances  be  entered  on  the  day  of 
the  show,  but  single  plants  for  certificate  may  be  entered  as  late 
as  Friday,  May  23.  Address,  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.IV. 


In  regard  to  the  Sherwood  Cup  Competition  for  a  collection 
of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  intending  exhibitors  are 
requested  to  note  that  all  groups  coinpeting  for  the  Cup  will  be 
staged  in  the  open  air,  and  must  not  occupy  more  than  500  sq  ft, 
but  the  actual  .space  to  be  allotted  to  these  groups  camiot  be 
decided  until  the  number  of  competitors  is  known,  as  the  space 
at  command  is  limited  and  must  be  divided  equally.  Tuesday, 
May  20,  is  the  last  day  for  entering. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary.  By 
order  of  the  Council. 

Relgate’s  Park. 

Mr.  George  Taylor,  of  Margery,  has  presented  a  park  to 
Reigate  in  commemoration  of  the  Coronation,  which  is  situated 
on  Colley  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  over¬ 
looking  the  town.  It  is  approached  by  beautiful  W’ooded  walks, 
one  being  the  celebrated  Pilgrim’s  Way.  The  view  from  the 
paik  is  quite  equal  to  that  from  Box  Hill.  It  extends  for  fifty 
miles,  and  eleven  counties  can  be  .seen.  The  hill  has  an  old 
fort  upon  it,  which  was  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  threatened 
Flench  invasion  in  1805,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  cave  running 
unslcr  the  hill  for  half  a  mile.  This  cave  is  really  an  old  stone 
quaiiy,  from  which  came  the  stone  used  in  building  Windsor 
Castle  and  many  of  the  churches  in  the  county.  On  the  north 
side  the  park  is  protected  by  the  Margery  Wood  of  eighty-two 
acies,  uhicli  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  The 
t  olley  Hill  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  great  beauty,  and  it  will,  no 
doubt,  become  as  popular  with  Londoners  as  Box  Hill. 


Leamington  Spa  Flower  Show. 

This  has  been  arranged  (together  with  illuminated  concerts)' 
to  be  held  in  the’jephson  Gardens  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
July  23  and  24.  Mr.  A.  J.  Nichols  is  secretary. 

Photograph  of  Mr.  Mawley  and  his  Dahlias. 

From  having  been  uninformed  on  the  point,  we  omitted  to 
mention  last  week  that  the  photograph  of  Mr.  E.  Mawley  and 
his  Dahlias  on  page  409  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  photo¬ 
grapher,  Great  Berkhamstead. 

The  Kew  Guild. 

The  annual  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  27th  iiist.  im 
the  Phoenix  Saloon,  Holborn  Restaurant,  at  6.30  p.m.  The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Guild  will  take  place  on  the  same  evening  in  the 
Royal  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant,  at  7  o’clock,  J.  G. 
Baker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Tickets,  price  5s.,  may  be  had 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  if  applied  for  not  later  than, 
the  21st  inst. 

The  Balance  of  Nature. 

Sir  W.  Thi.selton-Dyer,  F.R.S.,  sends  to  “  Nature”  a  striking 
examide  of  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  organic  world,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  experience  of  Australasia.  The  Sweetbriar  was 
introduced  into  Tasmania,  and- became  apparently  too  abundant. 
Goat.s  were  put  upon  the  land  with  the  idea  that  they  would  eat 
down  the  briars  and  ultimately  eradicate  them.  But,  says  Air. 
Weston,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Launceston,  Tasmania,  “the 
briars  came  out  best  and  eradicated  the  goats.”  The  hairy  linings 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Sweetbriar  killed  the  animals,  as  they  did  also* 
a  number  of  cattle.  Thus,  simply,  in  a  wholly  unforeseen  way.  a 
serious  element  has  been  introduced  into  Tasmanian  agriculture. 
Goats  themselves  are  terrible  disturbers  of  Nature’s  balance.  They 
have  entirely  destroyed  the  native  forests  of  St.  Helena,  consi.st- 
ing  of  100  distinct  species  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Coronation  Rose  Show. 

M"e  have  received  the  following  notice  for  exhibitors,  regard¬ 
ing  the  Show  to  be  held  at  Holland  House,  June  24  and  25. — 
(1)  The  only  entrance  and  exit  for  carts  and  vans  is  in-  Alelbury 
Road ;  (2)  Exhibits  will  be  admitted  from  noon  to  8  j).m.  on 
Alonday,  June  23,  and  from  4  a.m.  to  9  a.m.  on  June  24;  (3) 
Exhibitors  are  particularly  requested  to  warn  their  drivers  to  be- 
careful  to  keep  off  the  cricket  pitch  ;  (4)  All  classes  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruit  may  be  exhibited  at  this  Show,  but  no  Roses 
may  be  included  in  any  miscellaneous  or  mixed  groups — Roses 
(except  for  Certificate)  may  only  be  shown  under  the  schedule  ; 
(5)  Applications  for  space  must  be  made  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
June  17 ;  (6)  The  Roses  will  be  judged  by  special  Rose  judges, 
whose  awards  will  be  final ;  (7)  The  judging  of  other  groups  will 
be  on  the  same  system  as  that  which  obtains  at  the  Temple  ;  (8)  The 
rules  and  regulations  appljdng  to  the  Temple,  and  to  be  found  on 
pages  66,  67,  and  68  of  the  Society’s  “Arrangements,  1902,”  and 
numbered  1  to  16  inclusive,  will  be  in  force  at  the  Holland  House 
Show. — W.  Wilks,  Secretary.  By  order  of  the  Council. 

Committee  on  Forestry. 

The  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  forestry  in  Great  Britain 
held  further  sittings  at  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  last 
week.  Air.  R.  C.  Munro-Ferguson,  AI.P.,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  were  also  present- — viz.,. 
Sir  John  Rolleston,  AI.P.,  Mr.  E.  Stafford  Howard,  C.B.,  Dr.  W. 
Schlich,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Bailey,  Professor 
.1 .  R.  Campbell,  Air.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  AI.P.,  Mr.  George 
Marshall,  and  Dr.  W.  Somerville.  The  following  witnesses  gave- 
evidence  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  Bailey,  Lecturer  in  Forestry  at. 
Edinburgh  University;  Mr.  J.  T.  Alaxwell,  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  Scotland ;  Air.  P.  G.  Craigie,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  tV.  Somerville,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;,  Mr.  C.  O.  Minchin,  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  and  Mr.  A.  D.  AA'ebster,  representing 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Mr.  James  Michie,  represenC 
ing  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  ;  Dr.  H.. 
Marshall  Ward,  F,R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  Mr.  Joseph  Parry,  M.I.C.E.,  Water  Engineer  to  the- 
Liverpool  Corporation;  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Roberts,  Assistant 
Engineer  to  the  General  Post  Offiee. 
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Appointments. 

A.  D.  Hall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye.  Kent,  has  been  offered,  and  accepted,  the  position 
so  long  occupied  at  Rothanistead  by  the  late  Sir  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  Bart.  *  *  Mr.  William  Sibbald,  for  the  last  three 

years  foreman  at  Ballikinrain  Castle  Gardens,  Balfron,  Scotland, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
Fordell,  Fife,  Scotland.  He  takes  up  his  duties  on  the  29th  of 
the  month. 

Bentle  ’s  Mildew  Sp?cific. 

In  your  isstie  of  the  Journal  of  the  8th  inst.,  page  407,  your 
correspondent  “  R.  P.  R.,”  in  his  observations  on  the  lecture  given 
by  me  before  the  mendjers  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  National 
Amateur  Gardener.s’  Association,  says;  “Touching  the  question 
of  mildew,  he  advocated  as  the  best  remedy  Bentley’s  sulphide  of 
potassium.”  I  did  certainly  mention  sulphide  of  potassium,  but 
not  as  the  best  remedy.  What  I  particularly  recommended  was 
Bentley’s  Mildew  Specific,  which  does  not  leave  any  objectionable 
markings  on  paint,  &c.,  as  does  the  sulphide. — B.  A.,  Lathom 
Park  Gardens,  Ormskirk. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel.  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Jo.seph  Wheeler  in  the  chair.  The 
minute.s;  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Niue  new 
members  were  elected,  making  fifty-three  this  year.  Three 
members  were  reported  on  the  Sick  Fund.  The  death  certificate 
cf  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawford  was  produced,  and  £18  Is.  lid., 
being  the  amount  .standing  to  the  late  membeFs  credit,  was  voted 
to  the  widow,  also  a  cheque  for  £o  from  the  Benevolent  Fund,  this 
being  considered  a  very  urgent  and  deserving  case  for  assistance. 
The  annual  premium  for  the  secretary’s  guarantee  was  directed 
to  be  paid  ;  an  order  was  also  granted  for  new  contribution  books, 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  ended  the  meeting. 

Library  of  Park  Literature 

George  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  Keney  Park,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  U.S.A.,  .says  an  exchange,  has  been  collecting  and  com¬ 
piling  park  reports  and  valuable  park  statistics  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  now  possesses  what  is  unque.stionably  the  most 
extensive  special  library  of  this  class  of  literature  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Parker  is  qn  enthusiast  in  this  .sort  of  work,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  labour  of  love,  his  only  object  in  getting  together  this 
vast  amount  of  material  being  the  ambition  to  preserve  it  in  such 
a  complete  and  practical  .shape  that  it  .shall  be  readily  available 
fcr  reference  or  educational  irses.  The  library,  which  is  rapidly 
groAving,  now  almost  fills  tAvo  large  rooms.  Everything  is 
clas.sified  in  the  most  sy.stematic  manner.  Painstaking  mdusti-j^ 
and  a  rare  aptitude  for  such  methodical  Avork  are  plainly  evident. 
Mr.  Parker  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  AuAerican  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  on  Park  Census,  and  is  also  .secretaiw’ 
of  the  Association  of  Noav  England  Park  Superiiiteudents. 

Losses  from  Plant  Diseases. 

Enormous  losses  are  incurred  every  year  by  the  diseases  of 
plants.  Ireland’s  Potato  blight  brought  ruin  and  famine.  The 
remedy  for  that  trouble  is  probably  the  selection  of  the  fitte.st 
varieties,  aiid  occasional  change  of  these.  It  is  reckoned  that  th« 
Wheat  rust  co.sts  Australia  £3.000,000  annually.  In  1882  the 
Hop-aphis  lost  to  Kent  and  Sussex  about  as  much  ;  in  India  the 
same  enemy  is  responsible  for  £90,000,000  damage  year  by  year. 
Incalculable  losses  Avere  caused  to  France  by  the  phylloxera. 
Ceylon’s  coffee  industry  Avas  ruined  by  a  leaf  disease,  and  America 
u.sed  to  suffer  from  imsect  maladies  to  the  extent  of  forty  to  sixty 
millions  sterling  per  annum.  But  the  Americans  have  vigorou.sly 
combated  the  foe,  much  to  their  advantage.  They  spend  £(>00,000 
a  year,  employ  a  large  .staff  of  experts,  and  prevent  and  extirpate 
epidemics.  Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers  pleads  in  the  current  number 
of  the  “  Contemporary  RevieAv  ”  for  mare  plant  sanitation  in  this 
country.  “  The  mortality  in  human  beings  and  domesticated 
animals  Avould  be  far  higher  in  Britain  if  the  laAvs  Avith  regard  to 
notification  and  treatuient  of  fever,  small-pox,  pleuro-pneumouia 
in  cattle,  SAA'ine  fever,  Ac.,  Avere  not  enforced.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  initiated  similar  measures 
to  protect  crops,  in  a  short  time  those  benefited  Avould  recognise 
their  value,  jmst  as  has  occurred  in  other  countries.” 


Weatker  In  the  North 

'I  he  AA’ind  during  the  past  Aveek  remained  almost  persistently 
ill  the  north  and  north-east.  On  tAvo  mornings  the  hills  around 
AA’ere  Avhitened  Avell  doAvu  their  slopes,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  4deg  of  frost  AA  ere  registered,  Avith  very  dense  rime.  From 
some  quarters  8deg  and  lOdeg  are  reported  on  the  .same  date. 
Sunday  and  Monday,  as  Avell  as  Tuesday  moimiug,  although  bright 
Avere  bitterly  cold. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  .society, 
70,  Victoria  Street,  Westaninster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
21st  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  ;  “  Report 
on  the  Wind  Force  Experiments  on  H.M.S.  Worcester  and  at 
Stoneness  Lighthouse,”  by  M’.  H.  Dines  (President  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society)  and  Captain  D.  Wilson-Barker,  F.R.S.E.  ; 
“  The  Cornish  Dust  Fall  of  January,  1902,”  by  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Tea  and  coffee  will  be  served  from 
4  to  4.30  p.m. — W.  Marriott,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  past  month  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay- 
AA’ard’s  Heath,  Avas  1.03in,  being  0.68in  beloAv  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.37in  on  the  22nd.  Rain  fell  on  nine  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  AA-as  67deg  on  the  2oth,  the  minimum 
28deg  on  the  7th.  Mean  maximum,  o6.2odeg:  mean  minimum, 
37.13deg;  mean  temperature,  46.69deg.  Avhich  is  0.43deg  below 
the  average.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  period,  from  16th 
to  2oth,  this  month  has  been  di’^'  and  cold,  the  Avind  bloAving 
from  the  north  eighteen  days.  Frost  was  registered  on  six 
mornings,  but,  Avith  the  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  no  harm 
has  been  done.  May  ha.s  come  in  a  little  more  unsettled,  Avith 
.some  slight  shoAver.s  on  the  2ud. — R.  I. 

Publications  Received. 

“Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  Part  12,  7d.  net.  This 
part  begins  at  Mammillaria,  and  ends  at  Mutisia.  A  coloured 
plate  of Strelitzia  reginee  provides  a  frontispiece.  *  *  “Journal 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia,”  Vol.  5, 
Part  3.  Chief  contents:  “  Orange  Thrips,’’  “Insectivorous  Birds 
of  W.A.,”  “Cheese-making,”  “Feeding  Poultry.”  “Fremantle 
Fruit  Sheds,”  Ac.  *  »  <•  The  Tropical  Agriculturist,”  April, 

1902.  Contains  an  immense  variety  of  useful  matter.  *  * 

“  The  Canadian  Horticulturist.”  Special  features:  “Co-operative 
Cold  Storage,”  “  San  Jose  Scale,”  “  Pears  for  Export,”  “  Plum-tree 
Gall-mite.”  *  *  Regi.ster  of  nunseries,  market  gai’dens,  farms, 

florists’  seed  businesses  and  partnerships  to  be  let  or  .sold  by 
Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  May, 
1902.  *  *  “  Le  Moniteur  d’Horticulture,”  May  10,  contains  a 

coloured  plate  of  Rose,  La  Heine  des  Neiges.  *  *  “  Journal  of 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria,”  March,  vol.  1,  part  3. 
Principal  contents:  Daii'y  bacteriolog.y,  spi-aying  and  cleansing 
fruit  trees,  advice  to  Tobacco  groAvers,  Peach  leaf  curl,  “  Shot- 
hole  ”  and  “Scab,”  Lucerne,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass, 

1902. 

May. 

At  9  A. 51. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

01 

►H 

OD 

O 

s 

o 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunlay  .. 

4 

N.W. 

46-7 

43-8 

54-4 

380 

0-05 

47-5 

49-2 

48-7 

31-8 

Monday  .. 

5 

W.S.  W  . 

47  7 

44-7 

53-8 

34-5 

0-03 

48  4 

49-2 

48-7 

25-4 

Tuesday  . 

6 

N.W. 

409 

38-8 

50-4 

32-3 

— 

48-2 

49-0 

48-7 

24-8 

Wed’sday 

7 

N. 

42-6 

39-5 

50-9 

34'2 

006 

47-8 

48-9 

48-7 

2A-8 

Thursday 

8 

N.N.E. 

45-9 

42-4 

5l-l 

38-5 

004 

47-8 

48-7 

48-6 

27T 

Friday 

9 

N.N.E. 

44-4 

40-4 

52T 

34-5 

0-11 

47-3 

48-5 

48-6 

24-6 

Saturday 

10 

N.N.E. 

44-6 

40-2 

52-4 

34-2 

47-5 

48-4 

48-4 

2Gb 

Total. 

Means 

44-7 

41-4 

52-2 

35-2 

0-29 

47-8 

48-8 

48-6 

26-9 

'rhe  Aveather  during  the  Aveek  has  been  dull,  showery,  and  very  w  hk 
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A  good  selection  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
open  gardens  or  on  suitable  borders  among  other  plants  gives 
considerable  interest,  colour  and  useful  bloom  for  cutting  and 
decoration  in  the  autumn.  Fair-sized  bushy  plants  with  a  good 
ball  of  active  roots  transferred  now  to  the  ground  in  fertile  soi  , 
kept  moist  until  established,  and  the  ground  hoed  frequently,  vull 
soon  form  vigorous  bushes.  By  the  time  they  may  be  expected 
to  flower  neat  specimens  will  have  been  produced. 

As  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
a  few  good  and  reliable  varieties  which  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  excellent  flowers  of  medium  size,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases 
small  but  none  the  less  interesting  and  attractive.  ^  rule  the 
flowers  are  plentifully  produced,  little  if  any  disbudding  being 

practised.  ht  i  n 

Among  the  white  varieties  there  are  few  to  surpass  Madame  b. 
Desgranges,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  Mytchett  White  and  Isabel 
Williams.  Red  or  bronze  varieties  are  represented  by  Harvmt 
Home,  Bronze  Prince,  Ambrose  Thomas,  Mytchett  Glory,  Nellie 
Brown,  and  Ryecroft  Glory.  The  rich  yellow  varieties  are  always 
attractive.  Alfred  Dron,  Emily  Grunerwald,  G.  Wermig,  Lemon 
Queen,  Miss  Dove  Elliott,  M.  Dupuis,  Mytchett  Beauty,  Sun¬ 
shine,  are  among  the  best.  n  i  •  i  a 

The  pink  or  rose  varieties  comprise  many  good  kinds.  A.  it. 
Manser  is  very  free,  the  flowers  being  a  pretty  shade  of  light, 
flesh  pink.  Albert  Rose,  Massi  Faire,  Notaire  Goon,  Pnde  of 
Mytchett  are  other  good  varieties.  The  crimson  varieties  are 
most  attractive,  affording  rich  contrasts  with  the  other  cqlours. 
Jeanne  Vuillermet  is  dark  crimson,  Jules  Mary,  dark  crimson. 
General  Hawkes,  crimson  amaranth  ;  Montague,  purple  cnmson  ; 
Roi  des  Precooes,  a  small  dwarf  bushy  habited  variety  with 
crimson  flowers.  Other  varieties  to  be  recommended  are  Ciim- 
son  Marie  Masse,  the  lilac  mauve  variety  of  the  same  name  and 
a  sport  named  Ralph  Curtis,  which  is  a  white  variety  from 
Madame  Marie  Masse. — ^E.  D.  S. 


Ideas  on  Bedding  Arrangements. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  we  Britishers  move  .slowly,  and 
perhaps  in  many  instances  it  is  w6ll  that  we  do,  for  it  sometimes 
prevents  us  from  committing  blunders  which  are  not  easily 
repaired.  John  Bull  certainly  takes  plenty  of  time  to  “  think 
about  ”  the  more  important  matters  of.  life,  but  in  little  things 
he  is  easily  “gulled,’'  and  led  into  practices  which  are  justly 
termed  ridiculous  when  sanity  returns.  The  craze  for  novelty 
and  change — which  are  such  marked  features  of  modern  life — 
will  sometimes  lead  the  most  staid  individuals  into  toituous, 
but  by  no  means  progressive,  paths,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  which  is  supposed  to  be  guided  by  authorities  on  taste 
and  art,  contributes  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  the 
hosts  of  shattered  ideals  which  strew  the  path  of  life. 

The  fault  of  the  fashion  makers  seems  to  be  that  they  take 
us  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  in  nothing  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  style  of  flower  garden  decoration  so  largely 
adopted  during  the  last  few  years.  The  old  formal  and  stereo¬ 
typed  style  undoubtedly  left  plenty  of  room  for  improvement, 
and  most  of  us  liav6  wGlcomcd  tli6  gi'acGful  and  artistic  inGtliod 
of  planting  flower  beds  and  borders  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  in  many  instances.  All  honour  is  due  to  those  who 
inaugurated  the  change,  i  fear,  however,  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  many  'would-be  imitators,  in  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  style  under  conditions  wholly  unsuitable,  have  made  a 
complete  muddle  of  it.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  tall  and 
dwarf  plants  in  borders  or  large  beds  can  do  much  to  produce 
an  extremely  pleasing  and  artistic  effect,  but  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  this,  in  the  same  way,  in  a,  geometrical  garden  forined 
of  numbers  of  small  beds,  no  true  artist  could,  I  am  sure,  admire 
it,,  and  but  few  gardeners  would  pass  such  an  attempt  by  with¬ 
out  expressions  of  ridicule.  i  • 

The  most  glaring  mistakes  of  the  above  description  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  flower  gardens  in  which  the  beds  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  complete  design,  the  various  p^ts 
being  connected  by  a  series  of  scrolls.  I  do  not  say  that 
gardeners  are  entirely  to  blame  for  this,  as  their  employers  often 
express  the  wish  to  have  the  beds  planted  after  the  style  adopted 
at  such  and  such  a  place,  and  it  is  then  only  after  having  seen 
how  ill-adapted  such  a  method  of  arrangement  is  to  their  own 


case  that  some  employers  can  be  convinced.  Many  gardeners 
have,  however,  averted  a  failure  by  pointing  out  the  drawbacks 
before,  rather  than  after,  the  event.  I  fancj'  that  in  many  cases 
this  season  there  will  be  a  return  to  more  sensible  methods  of 
planting  gardens  of  formal  design. 

During  my  travels  last  year  I  met  with  one  of  those  old 
gardens  which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  was  laid  out 
by  the  first  landscape  gardener  of  his  time.  The  attempt  to 
convert  this  into  a  miniature  “  wild  garden,”  or  to  plant  it  after 
the  fashion  of  the  mixed  border,  resulted  in  the  greatest 
“  muddle  ”  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  beauty  of  the  design 
as  a  Avhole  was  entirely  lost;  indeed,  what  the  design  really  was 
could  only  be  seen  by  wandering  along  the  dividing  paths.  All  this 
was  the  result  of  planting  beautiful  plants  with  a  straggling 
habit  of  growth  in  entirely  unsuitable  positions.  The  picture 
appealed  to  me — in  a  sense — for  I  felt  thankful  that  the  designer 
or  the  gardener  in  question  could  not  rise  from  his  grave  to 
lament  over  its  temporai’y  decadence.  I  thought,  too,  how  some 
gardeners  who  have  not  been  led  away  by  the  common  craze  to 
be  “  modern  ”  must  have  “  chuckled  ”  at  the  result  there 
achieved. 

Well,  I  have  now  done  with  critici.sm  for  a  time,  as  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  criticism  is  useless  unless  in 
conjunction  with  it  ideas  are  advanced  which  will  tend  to 
improve  matters.  The  undesirable  results  already  treated  of  are 
brought  about  by  carrying  the  modern  system  of  planting  to  an 
extreme  point,  and  by  lack  of  judgment  in  disposing  plants 
of  various  habits  of  growth  to  the  best  advantage.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  most  formally  designed  garden  can  be  made  far  more 
telling  by  introducing  a  few  tall  plants  here  and  there  than  by 
adhering  to  the  flat  surface  with  a  blaze  of  colour  which  was  so 
long  in  vogue.  But  the  designer  requires  a  good  sense  of  dis¬ 
crimination  to  cari-y  it  out  successfully,  and  it  is  better  to  use 
too  few  tall  plants  than  too  many,  as  it  is  so  easy  to  destroy  the 
balance  of  growth  which  should  prevail  in  beds  laid  out  in  a 
formal  way.  One  excellent  method  of  forming  an  oirinion  of  the 
ultimate  effect  (in  regard  to  height)  of  planting  certain  plants 
at  given  points,  is  to  insert  tall  sticks  at  such  points  before 
planting  begins,  as  the  practice  gives  a  capital  idea  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  height  at  such  points  will  be  too  great  or  if  the 
positions  are  well  chosen. 

In  all  flower  gardens  where  the  beds  are  foinnal  in  design 
there  should  be  plenty  of  spaces  between  the  tall  growing  plants 
to  enable  the  on-looker  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  all  the  colours 
employed  in  each  bed  forming  a  part  of  a  complete  desigti.  Many 
geometrical  gardens  were  originally  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  to  be  ijroduced  from  a  terrace  or  from  the  rvindows  of  a 
mansion,  and  in  such  cases  the  effect  is  entirely  spoilt  by  having 
anything  like  a  solid  mass  of  tall  growing  plants  at  any  point. 
One  good  bold  plant  in  centre  of  a  bed  here  and  there  breaks 
up  the  surface  without  impeding  the  view,  whereas  a  larger 
number  of  the  same  plant  massed  together  rvould  be  too  heavy 
in  appearance,  and  would  unduly  obstruct  the  view.  Some 
flower  gardens  are  surrounded  by  shrubberies  with  tall  trees 
intermixed,  which  gives  them  a  confused  appearance,  and  in 
such  instances  tall  plants  should  be  disposed  much  more  sparingly 
in  the  beds  than  when  the  surroundings  are  more  open,  so  as  to 
show  extensive  view^s  beyond. 

By  using  “  dot  plants,”  such  as  tall  Fuchsias,  Abutilons, 
Grevilleas,  and  Gannas,  set  in  a  carpet  of  dwarfer  growing 
materials,  pretty  and  unique  beds  may  often  be  formed,  but  beds 
treated  in  that  way  ought  to  be  rather  larger,  and  the  system  is 
better  adapted  for  the  outlying  paiTs  of  a  flower  garden  than  to 
the  central  design  which  (in  private  places)  usually  consists  of 
numbers  of  small  beds  arranged  closely  together  and  often  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other.  In  the  latter  case,  if  a  few  tall  plants, 
such  as  Dracaena  australis,  Pandanus  utilis,  Gannas,  Ricinus, 
Eulalias,  or  Humea  elegans,  are  arranged  individually  at  well 
chosen  points,  and  the  other  occupants  of  the  beds  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  dwarf  growth,  a  free,  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
showy  effect  is  produced. 

When  large  beds  have  been  specially  made  for  the  purpose 
the  mixed  system  of  bedding  throughout  is  capable  of  adding 
features  of  groat  interest  and  pleasant  surprises  at  every  step ; 
but  a  greater  knowdedge  of  the  habits  of  plants  employed  is  in 
many  instances  necessary  in  order  to  get  something  approaching 
due  balance  of  growth.  The  effect  as  a  whole  is,  however,  never 
so  telling  as  when  masses  of  one  colour  are  employed,  with  the 
isolated  tall  plant  here  and  there  to  take  off  the  stiffness.  The 
point,  however,  which  I  wish  to  press  home  the  most  strongly 
is  the  incongruity  of  planting  a  mixture  of  “  weedy  ”  looking 
plants  in  beds  forming  part  of  an  intricate  design.  When  such 
a  method  of  planting  is  preferred  why  not  clear  away  the  whole 
design,  and  make  beds  adapted  to  that  style  of  planting  ? 

Gardeners  who  at  the  present  time  are  pondering  over  their 
bedding  arrangements  should  think  pretty  deeply  before  they 
depart  largely  from  methods  which  have  previously  given  satis¬ 
faction,  for  although  new  features  should  as  often  as  possible 
be  produced,  it  is  important  that  such  features  should  be  better, 
rather  than  inferior,  to  those  already  carried  out.— Onwakc. 
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Some  Flower-like  Butterflies, 


Just  about  this  time  a  stroller  in  some  wood  or  plantation 
may  chance  to  witness  a  rather  singular  sight.  His  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  man  upon  his  knees,  who  is  very  carefully 
examining  low  plants,  and  who  either  keeps  on  getting  up 
and  down,  or  crawls  from  one  clump  to  another.  Something 
he  is  seeking  for,  probably  hybernated  caterpillars,  which, 
after  a  fast,  have  keen  appetites  for  the  young  leaves  of 
April.  There  are  a  variety  of  species  to  be  found  in  woods 
and  elsewhere  ;  but  many  entomologists  hunt  at  the  spring 
season  for  Fritillary  caterpillars,  which  feed  upon  several 
low  plants,  especially  upon  the  species  of  Violet.  Such  a 
search  is  back-tiring  work,  with  possibilities  of  rheumatism  ; 
’tis  apt  also  to  be  disappointing,  since  Newman  cheerily 
remarks  that  hundreds  of  plants  may  be  examined  and  not 
one  caterpillar  be  taken.  Owing  to  their  mode  of  growth, 
the  food-plants  cannot  be  swept  with  a  net.  Then,  again, 
some  of  these  caterpillars  have  an  artful  plan  of  occasionally 
leaving  the  food-plant  to  repose  elsewhere  for  awhile.  Also, 
any  noise  may  make  them  drop  to  the  earth. 

The  Fritillary  butterflies  form  a  very  distinct  group,  of 
which  there  are  representatives  in  all  parts  of  our  globe,  and 
we  in  Britain  are  fairly  well  off,  considering  that  we  are 
somewhat  scant  of  butterflies.  Upon  the  upper  wings  there 
is  generally  a  curious  pattern,  of  varied  colour,  having  so 
marked  a  resemblance  to  the  adornment  of  the  Fritillary 
Lily  that  it  suggested  the  popular  name.  Upon  the  under 
side  many  species  display  brilliant  silvery  spots,  large  or 
small.  We  cannot  call  them  garden  insects,  a  few  species 
occur  upon  downs  or  heaths  ;  but  the  majority  have  their 
home  amongst  the  woods  and  forests.  Stragglers,  attracted 
by  flowers,  do  sometimes  visit  a  garden  near  their  haunt. 
Very  likely  they  would  be  commoner,  only  the  hybernating 
habit  of  the  caterpillars  doubtless  leads  to  the  death  of  a 
ortion  during  unfavourable  winters.  Also,  since  naturalists 
ave  taken  to  hunt  these  butterflies,  the  peculiarity  of 
several  species  in  having  an  assembling  ground  or 
“  metropolis  ”  has  led  to  their  wholesale  slaughter  when 
the  spot  is  discovered. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  late  J.  G.  Wood  swelling  the 
catalogue  of  our  garden  foes  by  mentioning  the  caterpillar 
of  one  Fritillary  as  a  possible  enemy  to  Heartseases  and 
Violets,  therefore  to  be  destroyed  when  seen.  He  describes 
it  as  being  reddish  while  juvenile  ;  aftrwards  becoming  olive 
green,  with  a  white  line  and  white  spot.  We  have  never 
heard  of  anyone  who  saw  a  specimen  in  a  garden,  though 
it  is  not  an  impossible  occurrence.  Like  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
it  is  shy  of  exhibiting  itself,  as  caterpillar ;  and,  in  the 
butterfly  state,  it  is  wary,  the  capture  requiring  a  skilled 
arm  and  a  swift  foot.  This  insect  is  partial  to  woods  ;  but 
also  frequents  verdant  hillsides,  flying  mostly  in  August,  and 
is  called  the  high-brown  Fritillary,  Argynnis  adippe,  being 
one  of  our  three  large  species.  On  the  upper  side  it  is  of  a 
beautifully  bright  brown,  chequered  with  black  spots, 
beneath  it  is  a  duller  brown  ;  but  this  is  a  contrast  to  the 
numerous  silvery  spots  and  small  crescents  which  light  up 
the  under  wings,  almost  excelling  the  kindred  species,  A. 
aglaia.  It  is  a  southern  butterfly,  rare  in  the  northern 
counties,  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

A.  aglaia  is  another  rapid  flyer,  preferring  downs  and 
sand-hills  near  the  coast ,  but  sometimes  resorts  to  woods. 
It  has  been  taken  in  Cobham  Park  and  Darenth  Wood,  Kent. 
Females  of  the  species  have  often  a  greenish  tint,  hence 
the  name  of  dark  green  Fritillary.  Both  sexes  have  a  black 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  distinguishing  them  from 
the  preceding  species.  Though  the  caterpillar  has  been 
taken  on  the  Dog  Violet,  it  probably  feeds  on  other  plants. 
A  full-sized  one  is  a  handsome  object,  the  skin  bluish  black, 
haying  a  few  grey  lines,  a  shining  black  head,  over  which 
spines  project  like  horns.  Its  whole  body  is  densely  spiny, 
these  being  thrown  off  when  it  becomes  a  chrysalis. 

The  commonest  of  the  three  large  Fritillaries  is  the  silver- 
washed,  or  A.  paphia,  though  scarcer  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  clearance  of  our  woods  and  the  persistence  of  collectors. 
Now  and  then  specimens  are  attracted  by  garden  flowers  to 
take  an  excursion  from  the  parks  or  woods  where  they  have 
been  bred,  affording  a  pleasant  sight  on  a  sunny  July  day. 
In  this  species  we  have  the  usual  pattern  upon  the  upper 
wings,  but  beneath  is  a  show,  not  of  spots,  but  silvery 
streaks.  It  is  a  good  fl.yer,  the  season  only  lasting  two  or 
three  weeks  at  most.  The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  Violets. 


It  has  said  also  to  have  occurred  upon  creeping  Brambles. 
A  friend  of  ours,  riding  one  day  through  an  extensive  park 
in  the  west  of  England,  saw  all  these  large  Fritillaries  out 
at  the  same  time,  but  keeping  apart  from  the  other  two. 
Each,  he  observed,  had  a  speciality  in  its  flight,  and  he 
fancied  they  chose  a  position  for  themselves  regulated  by 
the  trees  which  were  growing  in  the  different  plantations  he 
passed. 

Then,  earlier  in  the  season,  smaller  Fritillaries,  similarly 
chequered,  are  on  the  wing.  Two  species  in  particular  we 
regard  as  pioneers  of  summer.  They  seldom  quit  the  woods, 
and  in  them  often  occur  only  within  a  limited  space — all 
the  worse  for  them  when  hunted  by  entomologists.  These 
are  the  pearl-bordered  and  lesser  pearl-bordered  Fritillaries, 
A.  euphrosyne  and  selene.  The  first  of  these  used  to  be  not 
unfrequent  near  London  •,  the  latter  has  of  late  been  scarcer 
in  most  places — it  has  most  silvery  spots.  Most  rare,  yet 
truly  a  native,  is  the  Queen  of  Spain,  A.  lathonia,  a  capture 
of  one  being  indeed  a  record  event  to  an  entomologist.  This 
has  generally  been  observed  as  late  as  September.  On  the 
Continent  there  are  two  yearly  broods,  where  it  is  more 
frequent. 

Then  there  are  the  Melitseas,  small  Fritillaries,  similarly 
marked  on  the  upper  side,  but  no  silvery  spots  beneath,  only 
delicate  tracings,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  are  gregarious, 
both  in  the  caterpillar  and  butterfly  state.  One  of  these  is 
particularly  attached  to  pasture  land.  M.  artemis,  drolly 
named,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  rapid  flyer ;  noi’,  indeed,  are 
any  of  them.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  appearing  by 
thousands  one  year,  and  the  next  being  scarce,  or  altogether 
absent. — Entomologist. 

•  • - 

Broccoli  Growing  in  Cornwall. 


Professor  Clarke,  principal  of  Cornwall  Technical  Schools, 
recently  lectured  at  Marazion  on  “  Broccoli  Growing.”  Mr.  R. 
Trndgeon,  who  presided,  said  foreign  Broccoli  sold  better  than 
Cornish  when  placed  side  by  side  in  the  open  market,  and  if 
Dr.  Clarke  could  tell  what  to  do  to  improve  their  position 
everyone  present  would  be  highly  pleased.  Dr.  Clarke  said  the 
foreigners  method  differed  from  that  adopted  in  Cornwall,  and 
he  felt  certain  that  unless  Cornishmen  adopted  the  special  method 
followed  abroad  they  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the 
foreigner.  Broccoli  came  from  the  wild  Cabbage  plant,  the  most 
extraordinary  plant  in  the  world,  and  was  a  malformation  or 
deformity.  Broccoli  being  therefore  more  or  less  unnatural,  it 
must  be  kept  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and  that  was  done  by 
feeding  the  plant  with  suitable  manures.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  seaweed,  farmyard  manure,  and  good  guano 
contained  nitrogen,  which  was  a  manure  of  growth.  The  plants 
manufactured  all  they  needed  in  their  leaves.  Their  roots  took 
up  the  raw  material  from  the  ground,  and  the  flower  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  leaves  of  the  Broccoli  plant,  and  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  nitrogen  was  necessary.  Something  was  wanted  to  carry 
the  nitrogen  from  the  leaves  to  the  heart  of  the  Broccoli  plant, 
and  ijhosphate  was  that  carrier.  The  third  substance  required 
was  potash,  and  its  special  work  was  to  see  that  the  young  plants 
were  well  made,  as  young  plants  required  more  potash  than  old 
ones.  He  had  seen  abroad  first  rate  and  second  rate  Broccoli 
growing,  but  while  second  rate  Broccoli  was  not  sent  to  England, 
the  foreigner  took  great  care  never  to  send  anything  but  second 
rate  seed. 

The  selection  of  seed  was  a  very  important  matter.  From 
samples  he  had  examined  he  found  great  contrast  in  their  com¬ 
position.  Some  very  fine  looking  seed  contained  but  very  little 
potash.  The  best  Italian  seed  contained  nearly  60  per  cent, 
more  potash  than  any  English  seed.  The  soil  intended  for  making 
seed  beds  was  selected  at  least  from  six  to  eight  months  before¬ 
hand.  They  choose  a  nice  light  working  loam,  which  contained  a 
fair  amount  of  lime— not  lime  added  in  its  raw  state,  but  added 
to  it  in  some  natural  form,  such  as  shell  sand.  The  soil  was  mixed 
with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  wood  ashes  made  from  the 
clippings  of  hedges,  trees,  and  Vines.  Twenty-four  pounds  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  was  mixed  with  451b  of  ash,  and  the 
mixture,  after  being  carefully  turned  for  two  or  three  weeks,  was 
then  mixed  with  a  ton  of  the  soil,  special  care  being  taken  to 
make  it  is  perfect  as  possible.  The  Broccoli  seed  was  then  sown. 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  all  aimed  at  getting  plenty  of  phos¬ 
phate  into  the  plants  at  the  earliest  stages  of  existence,  and  this 
country  was  the  only  place  in  Europe  where  that  practice  was 
not  uniformly  adopted.  In  France  they  also  carefully  watered 
the  Broccoli  intended  for  seed  with  phosphate  of  potash,  which 
costs  about  £18  per  ton.  Though  little  known  in  England,  it  was 
greatly  appreciated  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Germans,  French, 
and  Italians  were  prepared  to  buy  all  that  was  produced. 
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Hallingburj  Place,  Bishop’s  Stortford. 

Lying  abont  three  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the 
town  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  Hallingbury 
Place,  the  estate  and  residence  of  Colonel  G.  B.  Archer  Houblon, 
who  is  also  owner  of  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  in  Bei'kshire, 
where  Mr.  Ross,  the  gardener  there,  has  lately  raised  some 
Apples  and  Pears  of  standard  excellence.  And  curiously  enough, 
hardy  fruit  culture  is  perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  well  kept  gardens  at  Hallingbui-y,  where  the  Colonel 
here,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  both  delight  in  this 
phase  of  horticulture.  Our  illustrations  show  the  aspect  of  the 
mansion  from  two  points  of  view,  and  though  the  edifice  is  not 
ornate,  it  is  yet  spacious  and  magnificently  proportioned.  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  on  this  occasion  to  trace  the  history  of  the  demesne 
in  the  slightest,  but  when  Hallingbury  comes  to  be  noticed  at 
another  time,  its  historical  records  will  be  reviewed.  This  estate 
comprises  four  thousand  acres  of  forest,  park,  garden,  and  farms, 
lying  at  a  goodly  elevation,  and  with  a  surface  conformation 
beautifully  varied,  for  the  Bishop’s  Stortford  region  is  anything 
but  monotonous.  Its  roads  are  winding  and  undixlating,  smooth 
and  in  good  keeping,  being  sheltered  on  either  side  with  tall 
Thorn  hedges  and  flowery  banks. 

Hallingbury  is  rich  in  noble  specimen  trees,  and  its  Cedar 
Avenue  on  the  east  front  conveys  a  long  and  splendid  carriage 
drive  forward  in  that  direction^  and  in  some  of  the  most  handsome 
features  of  the  domain. 

The  Evergreen  Oaks 
(Quercus  Ilex),  Cedars, 
and  Sequoias  (Welling- 
tonias)  rise  here  and 
there  in  stately  bearing, 
and  full  of  vigour.  This 
is  particularly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Holm 
Oaks ;  and  as  a  typical 
instance  of  the  dimen- 
sions  of  some  of  the 
Cedars,  I  may  mention 
one  (C.  atlantica)  avIiosc 
circumference  measures 
16ft.  Some  fine  Yew 
hedges  exist,  the  best 
being  around  the  tennis- 
lawn. 

A  Ha!  Ha!  divides 
the  mown  lawns  of  the 
garden  proper  from  the 
large  surrounding  iiark 
on  the  south  and  western 
sides,  and  admits  an  un¬ 
interrupted  view  far 
out,  and  banked  tov.ard 
the  right  with  tall  Elms, 
and  Beech,  and  Oak 
trees.  In  the  grounds 
themselves  are  little 
clumps  of  Austrian  and 
Copper  Briars,  and  beds 
’  of  Roses.  Beneath  the 
trees  at  this  .season  the  Daffodils  add  grace,  and  on  ‘‘Lady 
Maw  ley’s  Lake”  (as  I  believe  it  is  named)  the  oniamental  water- 
fowls  disport  themselves  without  fear  of  molestation.  The  stock 
of  these  embraces  pintails,  widgeons,  Carolinas,  Mandarins,  and 
other  sorts.  A  portion  of  this  lake  is  figured  on  this  page. 

The  glass  liomses  are  numerous  and  substantial.  A  long,  lean- 
to  peachery  contams  trellis-trained  and  .standard  trees,  each  iir 
full  flower  at  Easter,  and  as  healtlij^  as  po.ssible.  A  method  seem¬ 
ingly  adoi)ted  to  obtain  a  steady  and  easy  flo^v  in  the  hot  water 
pipes  in  this  long  Peach  house  was  that  of  constituting  an  incline 
from  the  point  of  the  water’s  ingress  to  the  opposite  end,  so  the 
heated  water  might  have  no  check  to  its  onward  and  upward  flow. 
The  flow  pipes  were  raised  on  low  piers  of  varying  heights.  Roses 
arc  well  cultivated  in  one  compartment  of  the  same  range,  and 
that  fine  old  variety  Fortune’s  Yellow,  was  not  omitted.  Beyond 
the  Rose  section,  a  Cherry  house  .succeeded,  and  from  among  the 
usual  selection  of  Chen-ies  that  are  grown,  Mr.  Harrison  finds 
Empress  Frederick  to  be  the  be.st.  The  earliest  vinery  rvas  w^ell 
advanced.  The  house  is  of  the  sunk-pit  style,  very  manageable 
and  useful  for  the  purpose.  The  aged  Vines  (said  to  be  .sixty 
years  old)  were  carrying  large  bunches  at  regular  distances,  and 
the  stout  growths  and  robust  leafage  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  mind  of  the  most  critical.  There  is  no  in.side  border  here,  but 
the  outside  area  was  deeply  bedded  with  fermenting  material. 

Four  large  span-roofed  vineries  have  been  recently  overhauled, 
and  indeed  the  work  was  still  in  progress  at  Easter,  so  that  the 
young  new  Vines  here  planted  have  yet  to  prove  the  skill  of  the 
grower ;  and  the  gardener  w'ho  can  produce  first-class  Grapes  must 
be  thoroughly  qualified.  No  pains  are  spared  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  of  fibrous  loam  that  the  estate  affords,  and  this  is  mixed 


with  lime-plaster,  knit  with  the  coarse  hair  used  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  to  form  a  very  sweet  and  acceptable  rooting  medium  for  the 
Vines.  The  young  Vines  are  confined  to  the  single  rod,  being  cut 
back  to  one-third  of  their  length  the  first  year ;  next  season’s  wood 
is  again  headed  back  a  little,  but  by  the  third  year  the  growth 
reaches  the  top  (the  limit),  and  the  point  alone  is  shortened.  A 
stout  rod  of  three  .seasons’  growth  is  thus  built  up,  and  is  able  to 
yield  exhibition  bunches. 

Numerous  flower  and  plant  houses  are  situated  within  the 
walls,  but  not  altogether.  The  ubiquitous  Cinerarias,  both  the 
dwarf  and  stellate  types,  are  creditably  shown,  and  the  .same  is  to 
be  .said  for  the  Primulas.  Malmaison  Carnations  are  another 
feature,  and  these  receive  considerable  attention. 

The  borders  of  the  hardy  fruit  garden  are  laden  in  summer 
time  with  Delphiniums,  Pinks,  Aquilegias,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  the  sweet  and  odorous  Violets 
claim  all  the  attention  of  visitors  in  March.  Sheltered  at  the 
base  of  the  surrounding  fruit  walls,  the  Violets  almost  smother 
themselves  with  their  little  blo.ssonis.  Hardy  fruit  trees,  as  I 
have  said,  are  a  feature  of  Hallingbury.  Already  there  are  some 
promising  representatives  of  the  excellent  Charles  Ross  variety, 
a  new  comer  in  whose  progress  Colonel  Houblon  especially  in- 
tereste  himself.  The  esi^alier  trees  of  Pear  and  Ai>ple  line  every 
border  and  brake.  They  had  become  crowded  and  decrepit  from 
that  effect,  but  the  commonsense  method  of  lopping  off  each 
alternate  horizontal  branch  has  been  suggested,  and  meanwhile 
a  number  of  fresh  young,  shoots  have  been  allowed  to  arise  at 

regular  intervals  from 
the  upper  branches  of 
these  trees,  and  from 
these  it  is  expected  to 
draw  such  supplies  as 
stout  young  wood  alone 
can  give.  Gi-afting  i.? 
largely  practised  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  quite  a 
number  of  middle-aged 
trees  were  “  headed- 
back  ”  in  March,  ready 
to  be  manipulated  upon. 
Nut  bushes  and  Mul¬ 
berries  do  well  here. 
Why  not  trj'  the  Date 
Plum  next,  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  ?  It  groAvs  and  fruits 
freely  (under  glass,  of 
course),  and  the  fruit 
would,  at  all  events,  be 
noA^el.  There  are  also 
the  Anonas,  or  Custard 
Apples,  and  Mangoes, 
Avhich  may  not  be 
beyond  the  poAA'er  of  a 
careful  culturist  to  ren¬ 
der  fertile.  The  fruit 
store-room  at  •Halling¬ 
bury  is  suitable  for  late 
keeping  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Grapes,  and  a  goodly 
representation  of  fine 
fruit  Avas  still  on  vieAv. 
In  the  coming  summer  I  look  forAA’ard  to  another  leisurely  pere¬ 
grination  in  the  garden  and  glades  of  Hallingbui*y. — J.  H.  D. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  a\a'a’,  There  awa’.” 


Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

Mushroom.s  in  a  Cucumber  house !  What  next  ?  Yet  Mr. 
J.  R.  Ball,  the  head  gardener  to  A.  D.  Klaber,  Esq.,  of  Norhyrst, 
South  Noi'Avood,  London,  greAv  very  successful  crops  during  the 
past  season,  in  wlmt  is  noAv  used  as  a  house  for  Cucumbers.  The 
structure  is  of  ordinary  span-roofed  form,  and  heated  Avith 
double  rows  of  floAA’  and  return  pipes.  There  is  a  central  path  and 
side  stages,  bricked  up,  and  it  aa-rs  upon  one  of  these  that  the 
bed  was  made.  Sufficient  depth  being  ensured,  the  fermenting 
manure  and  leaves  Avere  filled  in  and  made  firm  in  the  ordinary 
Avay,  a  layer  of  good  loam  being  placed  on  the  surface.  To  .secure 
an  equability  of  shade  for  the  fungous  groAvth,  a  heavy  screen  of 
tiffany  Avas  hung  about  the  bed  and  over  it,  and  the  result  was 
so  entirely  sati.sfactory  that  good  and  useable  crops  were  gathered 
over  an  extended  period.  Cucumbers  and  French  Beans  are  now 
in  this  house.  Amongst  varieties  of  the  latter  Mr.  Ball  favours 
Williams’  Early  and  Osborn  for  early  forcing.  Cantaloup  Melons 
are  grown  in  large  pots  in  an  adjoining  section  of  the  structure; 
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but  very  profitable  crops  can  also  be  obtained  from  Cantaloups  in 
frames,  a  system  often  employed.  Bananas  are  also  favourites  at 
Norhyrst,  even  though  the  houses  are  only  of  very  moderate 
dimensions.  But  this  is  all  the  more  encouraging,  for  there  are 
surely  others  who  would  cultivate  these  fruitful  and  much  prized 
members  were  they  confident  they  possessed  the  means  to  do  so. 
They  can'  be  gi-own  in  tubs  containing  little  more  than  a  cubic 
yard  of  soil,  and  half  a  dozen  plants  occupy  no  more  space  in  a 
stove  or  warm  plant-house  than  the  same  number  of  large  sized 
Palms.  In  the  fruit  ranges  everything  was  satisfactory.  Part 


of  a  tree  of  a  Barrington  Peach  having  succumbed,  it  was  decided 
to  cut  the  branches  right  back  to  the  main  stem,  and  a.  bud  of 
Royal  George  Peach  was  iii'-erted  on  the  Barrington  stock.  The 
relationship  seems  to  have  proved  agreeable,  and  the  bud  has 
now  developed  to  a  vigorousl.v  branching  limb.  The  gardener 
here  says  he  always  "  buds  ”  a  branch  on  any  of  his  trees  on  those 
parts  where  natural  breaks  are  awanting.  Thus  a  bare  xrortion  of 
the  wall  space  can  bb  speedily  covered. 

Among  Vines  Mr.  Ball  is  equally  practical.  Finding  that  his 
Alnwick  Castle  Vines  did  not  set  well,  and  were  prone  to  exude 
those  ]>ellucid  drops  so  often  noticeable,  he  grafted  this  variety 
on  to  Black  Alicante,  and  the  object  has  so  far  been  attained, 
viz.,  a  stoppage  of  the  exudation,  and  a  better  “set.”  The 
grafted  Alnwick  rod  being  brought  into  comparative  nearness  to 
the  Alicante,  its  own  semi-sterile  flowers  become  pollinated  and 
hence  fei’tilised.  Both  outside  and  inside  borders  are  provided, 
though  the  latter  is  very  narrow.  Oranges  in  pots  are  a  feature 
in  the  house  devoted  to  Bananas.  Citrus  Li’ucnum,  the  Lemon, 
has  been  grafted  on  to  the  Orange,  Ci'rus  aurantium,  to 
strengthen  its  fruiting  proclivities. 

In  the  open  grounds  there  is 
much  of  interest  during  spring  and 
ummer.  Sweet  Potatoes  (Ipomsea 
battatas)  are  somewhat  novel  in 
English  gardens,  but  are  grown 
here,  and  Sweet  Corn  is  never 
omitted,  for  the  owner  of  Norhyrst 
is  an  American.  The  variety  of 
Sweet  Corn  cultivated  is  the  Early 
Sweet  Cfib.  The  seeds  are  sown 
early  in  April  in  small  pots,  and 
when  the  plantlets  are  of  a  size  to 
be  handled,  and  good  weather  pre¬ 
vails,  they  are  planted  in  trenches 
prepared  as  for  Celery.  The  Per¬ 
petual  Spinach  at  this  season  sup¬ 
plies  very  large  quantities  of  a 
tender  vegetable.  From  a  sowing 
in  September,  picking  can  start 
during  the  first  week  of  April.  In 
the  formation  of  new  Asi^aragns 
beds,  a  considerable  amount  of 
fowl  (chicken)  droppings  has  been 
incorporated,  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  a.ddition  to  Asparagus  beds 
seems  to  have  been  previously  con- 
.sidered  by  Mr.  Ball.  Early  Peas 
are  grown  between  the  beds,  which 
are  raised.  A  French  Haricot 
Bean  named  Haricot  de  Pedigique 
is  on  trial. 


The  estate  embraces  an  area  of  thirty  acres  altogether  :  and 
jjart  of  it,  which  is  played  upon  by  the  sun  in  all  dirccrions.  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden.  A  litt'e  more 
shelter  from  the  north-east  (the  South  Norwood  district  being 
very  high)  would  have  materially  favoured  gardening  operations 
here,  but  that  may  be  added  in  time.  In  this  new  garden  are 
Gooseberries  that  were  planted  at  Christmas  and  are  now  bearing 
well,  showing  that  the  soil  suits  them,  and  that  tlu'  irlanting  has 
been  carefully  done;  bush  and- pyramid  Apple  trees  are  also 
becoming  established.  Tulips  and  spring  flowers  adorned  the 

beds  and  borders  at  my  visit,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  Ch'atseguses  gave  promise  of  sustaining 
the  flowery  show  made  by  the  Amelanchiers. 
One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  grounds 
on  the  west  side  of  the  residence  is  the 
Young  Ladies’  Gardens,  formed  in  a.  shel¬ 
tered  nook,  and  divided  into  sections 
according  to  the  number  of  the  fair  young 
gardeners.  Primulas  and  Auriculas  and 
Scillas,  and  the  wild  Brvony — no  le.ss! — 
were  all  to  be  seen.  May  their  love  for 
gardens  and  flowers  long  continue ! 

Cuinberlow,  South  Norwood. 

'the  Cuinberlow  and  Norhyrst  jiroperties 
adjoin  ;  the  former  lying  more  towards 
South  Norwood  and  at  a  considerably  lower 
level.  The  hand  of  man  has  worked 
wonders  with  the  grounds  of  Cuinberlow, 
which  now  suiDport  such  tactfully  disposed 
groiqis  of  shrubs,  Roses,  and  specimen  trees 
that  no  one  would  imagine  tlie  scene  as  it 
now  ajjpears  was  once  a  large  brick-clay 
field.  Tlie  lowei'  xmrtions  are  laid  out  in 
lawns',  and  xjart  to  the  right,  by  the  .stables 
(which  lie  back  from  the  west  entrance 
gates),  is  utilised  as  a  kitchen  garden.  On 
the  north  side  additional  ground  has  re¬ 
cently  been  acquired  and  planted  around 
the  boundaries  with  a  selection  of  flowering  and  evergreen  ti'ees 
and  shrubs.  On  the  same  side,  but  nearer  to  the  residence  itself, 
are  the  plant  houses  and  vinery.  On  the  south  side  there  is 
another  entrance,  and  here,  too,  is  a  large  new  rock  garden,  at 
the  ba,se  of  which  it  has  been  suggested  to  form  a  Water  Lily  pool. 
W.  F.  Stanleju  Esq.,  J.P.,  the  owner  of  Cuinberlow,  takes  an 
active  interest  in  his  garden  and  its  working,  and  his  wishes  are, 
we  feel  sure,  conscientiously  enacted  by  Mr.  J.  Dingwall,  who 
has  now  been  head  gardener  here  for  nine  years.  The  keeping  of 
the  whole  place  imimesses  the  visitor  most  favourably.  The 
Vines  were  in  bearing,  and  are  fumishing  vigorous  growirhs. 
Though  the  vinery  is  not  a  large  house,  there  is  yet  a  selection 
of  six  varieties,  including  Mrs.  Pince,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  the 
lesser-known  Dr.  Hogg.  Near  by  are  some  sx^an-roofed  houses, 
which  contain  Tomatoes  in  summer,  with  other  occupants.  The 
varieties  of  the  favourite  “Love  Apple”  here  grown  are  not  so 
w'ell  knoAvn  in  the  South,  but  are  x^opular  northwards.  They  are 
Laird’s  Supreme,  Earliest  of  All,  and  Lister’s  Prolific,  the  first 
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and  stove  vere  well  filled  with  the  usual  decorative  subjects. 
Dandelion  as  a  salad  is  more  scarce  in  English  gardens  than 
its  diuretic  properties  might  warrant.  At  Cumberlow'  a  large 
bed  with  Dandelions  is  cultivated  eveiy  year  from  seeds.  The 
crowns  are  blanched,  but  to  most  people  they  are  too  bitter  to 
be  agreeable.  Schoolboys  collect  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the 
Dandelion  as  a  food  for  silkworms  when  Mulberry  leaves  cannot 
be  procured,  both  containing  a  milky  juice. 

An  open  south-west  wall  in  the  garden  here  is  devoted  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  ci'op  promises  to  be  somewhat 
under  average  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  late  keen  winds  upon 
the  stigmas  at  the  crucial  pollinating  period.  It  is  always  best 
to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  benefit  of  a  herring  net  as  a  means 
of  protection  during  the  flowering  period  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Peach  trees  are  delicate  compared  with  many  other 
fruits.  Pears  and  Cherries  are  doing  well,  and  so  with  Apples. 
In  order  to  assist  the  Asparagus  beds,  Mr.  Dingwall  bad  applied 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  assist  the  growths. 

In  order  to  blind  the  view  from  a  number  of  adjacent  villas 
at  Cumberlow,  a  novel  screen,  has  been  arranged.  A  number  of 
old  tree  stumps  being  covered  with  Ivy,  the  shoots  of  the  latter 
are  being  woven  together  between  the  trees,  and  nothing  more 
effective  could  have  been  plamied.  Beneath  the  trees  in  the 
same  part  of  the  garden  a  quantity  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and 
Narcissi  have  been  naturalised.  The  latter  do  well,  but  the 
others,  especially  the  Hyacinths,  soon  deteriorate.  A  feature 
near  the  new  rock  garden  is  furnished  by  a  collection  of  beautiful 
foliaged  Acers.  Where  these  can  be  established  it  is  wise  to 
allow  a  place  for  them ;  their  beauty  in  spring  time  is  such  as 
everyone  admires.  In  the  making  of  the  rockery,  which  is  well 
.situated  on  a  slope  facing  west,  the  ground  was  first  of  all 
thoroughly  trenched  ;  then  it  was  roughly  disposed  to  its  final 
conformity,  and  the  boulders  and  stones  were  then  adjmsted.  It 
is  a  special  centre  of  attraction  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  is  stocked 
with  a  suitable  selection  of  dwarf  plants  and  shrubs,  which, 
however,  were  but  little  advanced  in  the  first  week  in  May.  Beds 
of  rugosa  Ro.ses,  H.P.’s-  and  Teas  grow  rampantly  in  the  good 
soil  fuiTiished  for  them  on  the  lower  strath  beneath  the  rockery. 
On  the  rock-garden  itself  the  Thymes — ^^silver,  golden,  and 
common  green— very  fragrantly  asserted  their  welcome,  if  lowly, 
presence  ;  and  there  are  also  Yuccas  in  variety,  groups  of  Narcissi, 
Muscari,  Wallflowers,  Primulas,  Polyanthu.ses,  and  Auriculas  in 
all  their  sections,  Saxifragas,  Geums,  Dianthi,  Tulipa  species, 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  Claytonia  umbel  lata,  Arenaria  balearica, 
Linaria  pallida,  and  other  plants  whose  true  characters  cannot 
be  seen  till  a  later  period  in  the  year.  Berberis  Darwini,  also 
the  golden  Gorse  (the  double  Gorse  is  a  grand  “  wild  garden  ” 
plant,  and  could  be  used  at  Cumberlow),  and  groups  of  shrubs 
formed  a  flowery  and  charming  background. 

In  the  new  garden  on  the  northern  precincts  I  noted  the 
double-flowering  Gean,  the  pink  and  lovely  Prunus  triloba  (which 
flowers  on  the  young  wood,  and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
pruned  just  after  flowering),  Halesia  tetraptera,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
Robinia  hispida,  and  the  false  Acacia,  besides  a  large  and  wisely 
chosen  list  of  dwarfer  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  less  known  than 
others.  Cumberlow  extends  to  9  acres,  all  of  which,  one  may  say, 
forms  the  garden  and  ornamental  grounds  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Dingwall.  At  the  present  time  his  employer,  Mr.  Stanley,  is 
pre-occupied  in  the  erection  of  what  will,  we  believe,  be  named 
the  Stanley  Hall — a  town  hall  which  he  is  most  generously 
building  at  his  own  expense  as  a  free  gift  to  the  South  Norwood 
citizens. — Wandering  Willie. 

- - 

OWtuary. 


The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  Davis. 

Few  men  have  passed  the  allotted  span  and  lived  so  blameless 
a  life  as  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  whose  death  occurred  at 
Wavertree,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Tuesday  la.st.  Bom  at 
Wavertree,  'Liverqjool,  on  July  22,  1829,  he  entered  the  horticul¬ 
tural  business  then  conducted  by  his  father,  and  from  thence 
went  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.,  Pine 
Apple  Place,  Maida  Vale,  London.  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordshire,  was 
his  next  situation,  and  then  home  a^ain  to  an  increasing  business, 
which,  by  diligent  application  soon  became  well  known.  How  con¬ 
spicuously  he  presided  over  it,  servants,  friends  of  the  trade,  and 
those  in  private  e.stablishments  know  so  well,  the  kindly  and 
sympathetic  nature  ever  asserting  itself  for  all  that  was  good 
and  true.  Oddfellowship  and  his  church  and  schools  were  all  dear 
to  him,  he  having  been  churchwarden  and  manager  of  the  schools 
for  many  years,  the  same  high  tribute  of  his  worth  being  paid 
by  the  teaching  staff.  He  had  also  served  on  the  committees  of 
the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Liverpool  and  Woolton,  receiving 
from  the  latter  an  illuminated  address,  marble  timepiece,  and 
tea  and  coffee  service.  “  Other  men  have  laboured,  and  ye  must 
enter  into  their  labours  ”  holds  good  for  all  time,  and  if  only  more 
followed  the  earnest  endeavours  inculcated  by  him  who  was  laid 


to  rest — amidst  the  many  tokens  of  regret  from  the  large  circle 
of  friends  present — in  the  quiet  Cliildwall  Churchyard  on 
Saturdav  last,  then,  indeed,  their  work  would  not  be  in  vain. 
— R.  P.  R. 

The  late  Sir  Malcolm  Inglis. 

It  is  with  regret  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Inglis,  of  Montrose,  Donnybrook.  Although  he  never  identified 
himself  with  horticulture  in  public,  yet,  in  a  silent  manner,  his 
regard  was  expressed  by  keeping  bis  garden  up  to  date.  Within 
its  walls  the  best  models  of  cultural  skill  could  always  be  seen, 
and  novelties  found  a  home.— A.  O’Neill. 


Designing  and  Planting  a  Small  Snburban  Garden. 


A  correspondent,  “0.  A.  S.,”  writes  as  follows: — “Will  you 
kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  laying  out  of  a  small 
suburban  garden  (near  London),  98ft  by  Soft  at  back,  and  loft 
by  35ft  in  front,  with  a  clay  soil,  damp,  and  rather  on  a  slope. 
I  thouglit  of  having  it  cut  into  long  flower  borders,  gravelled 
paths,  and  turf  edgings,  one  big  bed  of  Roses  in  centre,  and 
climbing  Roses  round  on  the  fence.  Will  this  be  a  wise  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  will  the  following  flowers  (list  appended,  and  wliich  are 
found  in  ‘  G.’s  ’  answer)  be  any  good  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  buy 
soil.” 

To  this  query  the  following  answer  is  offered  :  — Your  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  ground  into  long  beds  or  borders,  with 
gravelled  paths  and  turf  edgings,  one  large  bed  in  the  centre  for 
Roses,  and  climbing  Roses  round  the  fence,  would,  we  consider, 
be  a  wise  arrangement,  though  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration  as 
to  whether  you  should  not  have  all  graas  between  the  bed  or 
borders,  though  gravel  paths  would  be  more  serviceable  in  wet 
weather,  otherwise  grass  would  have  the  best,  appearance,  and 
one  mowing  serve,  as  this  will  be  necessary  for  the  verges.  As 
the  soil  is  clay,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  it  a  dressing  of 
quicklime,  so  as  to  better  its  texture,  applying  Icwt  per  rod, 
slaking  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  cause 
fall  into  an  apparently  dry  powder,  spreading  evenly  while  hot, 
and  digging  in  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  using  a  fork,  and 
taking  small  spits,  so  as  to  mix  the  lime  well  with  the  soil. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  not  do  well, 
only  add  thoroughly  rotten  manure  to  the  soil  liberally,  also 
Forget-me-nots.  Daffodils  delight  in  a  strong  soil,  all  the  hardier 
sorts  doing  well.  Sweet  Peas,  also  Everlasting  Peas,  thrive,  and 
similar  remarks  apply  to  Hollyhocks,  Christmas  Roses,  Tomatoes, 
Poppies  Anemones,  also  the  Japan  Anemones  and  Canterbury 
Bells. 

White  Broom  prefers  an  open  soil,  and  does  not  do  well 
where  cold  and  wet,  likewise  Travellers’  Joy,  though  both  thrive 
where  the  ground  is  well  drained.  Purple  Clematis  would  suc¬ 
ceed  only  where  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  subsoil.  Columbines 
do  well,  also  Gypsophila,  Scabious,  Godetia,  Mexican  Thistle,  Blue 
Gentians,  Lupins,  and  Pseonies  of  the  herbaceous  section.  Sweet 
Sultans  do  fairly  well  in  summer,  but  not  from  autumn  sowing. 

Iris  Ksempferi  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  would  be  at  home,  also 
summer  Chrysanthemums  and  Foxgloves,  though  they  prefer  a 
more  generous  soil.  Southernwood  and  Lavender  like  a  little 
generosity  as  to  soil,  preferring  light  to  heavy  la,nd.  African 
Marigolds  and  Geums,  Cornflowers,  and  Marguerites  prefer  a 
lighter  soil,  but  would  do  fairly  well.  Nasturtiums  do  admirably, 
also  Mignonette.  Sweet  Briar  does  well.  Arnica  and  Stonecrop 
require  drier  conditions.  . 

Ferns  should  have  shade,  then  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium),  Male  Fern  (Lastrea), 
Osmunda  regalis  (Royal  Fern),  Shield  Fern  (Polystichum),  and 
Hart’s  Tongue  (Scolopendrium)  do  well.  Sunflowers,  both  annual 
and  perennial,  do  grandly ;  and  it  is  the  soil  of  soil  for  Roses, 
especially  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  the  hardier  Tea-scented, 
such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Good  varieties  for  massing  are  :  —  Red  : 
Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marec^l 
Vaillant,  Senateur  A^aisse,  and  Thomas  Mills.  -  Crimson :  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Louis  van  Houtte, 
Monsieur  Boncenne,  and  Reynolds  Hole.  Rose :  -Ajinie  Laxten, 
Duke  of  York,  John  Hopper,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  Jolm 
Liaing  and  Victor  Verdior.  White  and  pale  blush:  Aimee 
Vibert,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boule  de  Neige,  La  France,  Bessie 
Johnson,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  Pride  of  Waltham.  Yellow: 

Gloire  de  Dijon.  ,  u 

Of  trees,  besides  the  Double  Cherry  and  Almond,  you  should 
have  Scotch  Laburnum,  double  Red  Chestnut,  double  red  and 
pink  Hawthorns,  Mountain  Ash,  Dartmouth  and  Siberian  Crabs. 
As  to  trees,  the  quickest  growing  are  the  Poplars,  the  Silver 
(Populus  alba  var.  argentea)  and  Canadian  (P.  monilifera  cana^ 
densis  nova).  The  Huntingdon  Elm  (TJlmus  glabra  vegeta)  is  also 
very  quick  growing ;  but  in  so  small  a  space,  and  with  the  ground 
arranged  as  proposed,  tall  and  spreading  trees  would  be  better 
avoided. — G.  A. 
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The  Dahlia  Analysis. 


The  perusal  of  the  above  in  the  issue  for  May  8  is  calculated 
ho  more  than  usually  interest  Dahlia  lovers.  The  comparative 
absence  of  new  varieties  from  the  lists  of  Show  and  Fancy  sections, 
and  their  ever  increasing  numbers  amongst  the  Cactus  varieties, 
shows  very  plainly  the  present  trend  of  popular  choice.  Mr. 
Mawley  says  that  “  even  the  Dahlia  experts  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  of  tliem,”  meaning  the  new  sorts  of 
Cactus  which  are  continually  being  brought  to  public  notice. 
This  only  tends  to  make  such  an  analysis  of  real  value  to  all 
admirers  of  the  Dahlia,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  keep  up  to  date  in  our  acquaintance  with  each 
of  the  newer  varieties. — J.  W. 


Leaf  Curl  in  Feaches- 

On  page  410  “  Inexperienced  ”  advances  a  question  on  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  He 
asks  if  the  remedy  “can  possibly -do  any  goocT  now  that  this 
disease  of  the  foliage  is  in  full  sway  ”  ?  The  fungicide  may,  and, 
if  used  at  proper  strength,  will  certainly  benefit  the  trees  by 
preventing  the  pest,  spreading  to  the  young  and  advancing 
foliage,  which  may  be  so  far  clean  and  free  from  injury.  In  a 
season  such  as  the  present,  when  cold  winds  have  been  more 
than  usually  prevalent,  I  have  found  it  wiser  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
tecting  material  a  week  or  so  longer  than  usual  upon  the  trees 
rather  than  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  for  its  removal  immediately 
the  fruit  has  set.  “  Inexperienced  ”  will  be  well  advised  to 
remove  a  number  of  the  worst  leaves  and  burn  them.  This  will 
to  some  extent  prevent  the  disease  spreading,  and  the  badly 
crippled  foliage  can  in  any  event  be  of  littlei  if  any  use  to  the 
trees.  Protection  so’ far  as  possible,  and  early  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  similar  remedy,  is  the  best  course  to  take 
in  preventing  this  troublesome  and  disfiguring’^disease. — J.  W., 
Hopton  Hall  Gardens. 

- o#**- - 


The  Bothy  Plan. 

As  a  reader  of  your  excellent  Journal  for  a  number  of  years 
now,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  “Journal  Bothy  Plan.”  I  may  say  I  am  far  from  being 
at  one  with  the  suggestion  of  your  able  correspondent,  “  H.  R., 
Kent.”  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty  years 
in  bothies — good,  bad.  and  indifferent — and  latterly,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  in  one  of  the  few  model  bothies  to  be  found  on  this  side 
of  the  Border;  so,  from  personal  experience  and  from  apprecia¬ 
tive  remarks  of  others,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by 
all  means  each  man  should  have  a  room,  with  every  facility  for 
reading,  writing,  &c.,  such  rooms  to  be  furnished  with  a  small 
wardrobe  or  chest  of  drawers  and  chairs.  That,  in  the  hist  place, 
would  be  more  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  young  men 
than  all  the  reading  and  messrooms  combined.  By  each  having 
a  room,  all,  or  a  few  at  least,  of  these  gardeners  would  be 
entitled  to  a  vote  should  a  parliamentary  election  occur.  With 
a  large,  cffian,  well  ventilated  kitchen  (having  sculleiT  attached), 
a  messroom  is  not  a  real  necessity  for  six  men.  Ample  bathroom 
and  lavatory  accommodation  is  of  more  importance.  A  large 
library  or  bookcase  is  very  handy,  and  can  be  supplemented 
occasionally  by  the  employer  or  young  men  as  they  choose.  At 
most  very  large  places  a  reading  and  recreation  room  of  an 
.approved  principle  is  generally  provided  at  some_  other  con¬ 
venient  part  of  the  policies,  where  as  many  as  thirty  to  fifty 
estate  men  hnd  ivholesome  amusement  during  the  long  winter 
ni<^hts  failing  which  there  is  generally  a  village  of  some  sort  near 
'bv“  all’ of  which  nowadays  have  their  reading  rooms,  and  are  ably 
supported  and  patronised  by  the  young  men  from  the  gaixlens. 
For  handiness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  the  one-storeyed  bothy 
will  be  bad  to  beat.  A  large  room  of  any  sort,  heated  by  hot 
water  pipes  alone,  does  not  find  favour  with  the  men  It  has 
a  dingy,  dark  appearance,  especia  ly  so  on  a  di-eary  winters  day^ 
more  likely  to  bo  shunned  for  the  more  cheerful  kitchen  fire, 
where  you  will  be  most  likely  to  find  the  “family  circlo.”-MAC, 

Edinburgh.  ,  ,  . 

TThe  “Plan  of  a  Garden”  Competition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  having  now  closed,  and 
very  successfully,  those  who  have  gained  experience  in  that  com¬ 
petition  might  advantageously  turn  their  attention  now  to  the 
“  Journal  Bothy  Plan  ”  Competition.] 


Runner  Beans. 

Seeing  a  note  under  this  head  in  the  “AVork  for  the  Week,” 
may  I  remind  you  of  my  question  of  last  year  as  to  the  advantage, 
or  want  of  advantage,  in  staking  the  plants?  As  opinions  seemed 
divided,  I  tried  both  ivays,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  more  pods 
were  produced  on  the  unstaked  and  stepped  plants  than  on 
those  treated  in  the  old-fashioned  manner.  A  little  more  width 
ma.y  be  needed  for  each  row,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by 
the  absence  of  shading  neighbouring  crops;  and,  as  stakes  cost 
money,  I  shall  not  use  any  in  future. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

- - 

Bothies ;  Moral  Nuisances. 

^  I  wonder  what  the  majority  of  bothyites  thought  of  tlie 
scatliing  indictment  made  on  the  bothy  by  “  C.  H.  S.”  on 
page  411.  Just  to  fancy  the  ideal  of  evei-y  embryo  gardener 
when  he  first  leaves  home  is  a  “  moral  nuisance.”  Perhaps  the 
author  may  find  time  to  tell  us  why.  It  is  a  curious  thing  if 
the  bothy  is  what  “  C.  H.  S.”  calls  it — that  the  many  advertise¬ 
ments  by  journeymen  and  foremen  should  have  appended  “  bothy 
preferred.”  It  seems  impossible  for  self-respecting,  intelligent 
young  men  to  prefer  something  that  is  a  “  moral  nuisance.”  The 
advantages  possessed  by  the  bothy  over  lodgings  are  legion,  and, 
being  only  too  well  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them. 
Bothy  life  is  not  all  honey,  but  it  will  soon  make  a  man  of  the 
fop,  and  teach  him  the  social  duties  he  owes  to  those  around 
him.  Practical  gardening  commences  to  decay  when  “every 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  them,  with  a  view  to  total  extinction.” — 
H.  R.,  Kent. 


Naming  Exhibits. 

Numerous  exhibits  were  disqualified  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Maj’  7  and  8.  It  Avas 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  noticed  the  ruling  of  the 
judges  in  these  cases,  and  perhaps  the  “bought  experience” 
Avill  be  the  more  impressed  upon  those  who  have  suffered  on  this 
occasion.  That  the  judges  held  by  Rule  5  of  the  Society’s  schedule 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  though,  of  course,  every  judge  ought 
inflexibly  to  folloAV  the  rules,  and  these  should  be  incontrovertibly 
clear.  How  any  man  (or  woman)  can  spend  time  and  pains, 
usually  a  considerable  amount  of  money  as  well,  in  attempting 
to  produce  a  plant  or  a  flower,  or  a  collection  of  these,  to  beat 
those  of  somebody  else,  and  yet  flaunt  success  absolutely  by 
some  flagrant  misapplication  of  standing  laws  or  the  disdaining 
of  them  altogether,  is  one  of  those  mundane  mysteries  that  I 
never  hope  to  understand.  Do  exhibitors  not  know  Avhere  to 
get  their  collections  or  their  plants  named  ?  Do  they  not  wish 
to  knoAv  the  names  of  the  plants  for  themselves?  And  if  they 
do  not  possess  the  names,  can  they  possibly  have  an  intelligent 
interest  and  regard  for  the  subjects  iipon  which  they  elaboi’ate 
their  attention  ?  And  are  the  Public  not  tc  be  initiated  to  the 
classification,  the  relationships,  and  the  names  of  members  of 
a  genus?  These  are  points  that  would-be  exhibitors  should  bear 
in  mind ;  and  all  well-wishers  of  horticultui'e  ought  to  assist 
towards  their  attainment. — J.  H.  D. 

— »  I — 

Roses:  Budding  Out  of  Doors  in  April. 

I  sent  a  note  to  the  Journal  a  few  years  ago  to  point  out  the 
possibility  of  doing  this,  but  neA^er  tried  it  myself  till  this  year. 
Seeing  a  good  account  in  Frank  Cant’s  catalogue  of  “  Boadicea,  T.” 
(Win.  Paul  and  Son,  1901),  I  purchased  of  him  a  grafted  plant 
in  pot  last  November.  This  produced  in  my  greenhouse  a  good 
and  lasting  bloom  in  April,  with  which  I  AA-a,*much  pleased. 
There  were  two  or  three  buds  on  the  shoot  Avhich  AA’ould  do  for 
budding ;  .  but  Avhere  was  I  to  find  out  of  doors  a  stock  Avhose 
bark  would  “  run  ”  suitably  for  such  small  buds  at  that  time 
of  year?  It  Avas  not  difficult.  The  laterals  of  my  standard 
stocks,  budded  last  July,  are  not  cut  back  at  first  quite  up  to 
the  inserted  bud,  but  two  or  three  Avild  buds  are  left,  Avhich  are 
encouraged  to  groAV  a  bit,  to  draw  the  sap.  I  soon  found  tAVO 
or  three  standards  Avhere  the  inserted  bud  had  failed,  and  a 
good,  strong  wild  bud  or  tAvo  had  groArn  out  from  the  end  of 
the  lateral.  The  bark  on  this  lateral,  between  the  failure  and 
the  wild  young  shoot  “ran”  fairly  well,  and  I  thus  put  in  three 
buds  of  Boadicea  on  April  24.  One  of  these  buds  is  to-day 
(May  8)  decidedly  groAving,  and  is  already  4in  long,  forwarder 
and'  more  healthy  looking  that  a  good  many  put  in  last  July, 
Avhich  I  yet  hope  will  do  Avell.  So  I  see  no  reason  Arhy  this  bud 
should  not  form  a  strong,  healthy  head  this  season;  but  I  am 
inclined  tc  think  that  the  other  two  buds,  Avhich  seem  alive 
at  present,  Avill  not  be  of  any  good  if  they  remain  dormant  for 
any  length  of  time. — W.  R.  Raillem. 
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To  Preserve  Flowers. 

Several  methods  of  preserving  the  natural  colour  of  pressed 
flowers  have  been  suggested,  but  the  be,st,  it  is  said,  is  that  used 
in  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  After  the  specimens  have- 
been  under  pressui’e  for  a  day  or  two  they  are  laid  in  papers 
heated  in  the  sun,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  drying  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This,  it  is  .said,  preserves  the  colours  perfectly. 


To  Make  Cut  Flowers  Lasting. 

As  a  rule  cut  flowers  will  last  longer  if  allowed  to  stand  a  short 
time  in  water  before  using.  This  simply  applies,  of  course,  where 
they  are  to  be  worn  or  carried  as  a  bouquet,  or  used  in  decora¬ 
tions  where  they  may  not  be  placed  in  water. 

t 

Japanese  Fern  Balls. 

These  balls,  having  been  started  into  growth  some  time  ago, 
will  have  nicely  furnished  the  upper  parts  of  the  rhizomes,  tut 
the  lower  jjoition,  or  base  of  the  ball,  is  usually  bare.  By  turning 
the  balls  upside  down  eiery  part  vill  then  break  and  become 
crowded  with  fronds. 

Celsia  cretica. 

From  a  March,  April,  or  May  .--owing  of  seed,  plants  of  this 
hand.some  greenhouse  plant  can  be  easily  raised.  The  seedlings 
may  be  pricked  olf  and  ultimately  potted  up,  being  grown  on 
during  the  summer,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse 
during  the  winter.  Thus  treated,  they  will  bloom  the  .succeeding 
summer.  Mr.  Weathers  affiims  that  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  borders  in  .southern  parts,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  without 
any  protection,  be’ng  hard.v  enough.  The  species  under  notice 
is  biennial,  and  a  native  of  Crete.  This,  with  C*.  Arcturus, 
furnish  two  handsome  decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory. 

Heuchera  sangu  nea  splen  ens. 

This  variety  of  a  beautiful  and  sliowy  hardy  plant  does  not 
alwa,vs  succeed  so  well  as  the  owners  con’d  desire  ;  and  the  cause 
is  frequently  attributable  to  much  meddling  treatment  or  to  a 
cold,  damp  soil,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extremely  dry  soil. 
It  flourishes,  according  to  our  experience,  in  a  well-drained 
medium  loam,  in  partial  shade.  Moisture  it  must  have,  but  the 
drainage  should  be  thorough.  Flowering  as  it  does  from  early 
summer  until  well  into  autumn,  no  border  plant  is  showier  or 
more  graceful  and  beautiful.  There  is  never  too  much  of  it  in 
an.y  garden.  On  rockeries  it  also  succeeds.  Sometimes  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  pot  plant  for  eurlier  flowering.  For  table  decorations 
it  supxrlies  a  chaiming  inflorescence,  which  is  also  much  in  request. 
Fven  out  of  flower  the  heart-shaped  foliage  is  handsome,  like 
that  of  the  Kpimedinms.  In  propagating  this  plant,  division  of 
the  crowns  in  autumn  is  generally  adopted. 

The  Season  of  Tulips. 

Never  within  my  memory  have  I  seen  the  Tulips  depart  so 
quickly  as  this  .season,  and  to  market  gardeners  especially,  who 
trust  to  their  outdoor  stock,  the  severe  frosts  of  the  last  few 
nights  has  proved  most  disastrous.  Such  sorts  as  Keizers 
K  roon,  w  ouverman,  Joost  Van  Vondel,  and  Duchesse  de  Parma 
have  all  been  so  severely  tinged  at  the  tips  as  to  make  them 
cf  far  less  value,  customers  preferring,  as  the  saying  goes,  “  to 
pay  a  price  for  the  genuine  article.”  Whilst  on  the  subject  of 
Tulips,  has  it  often  occurred  to  growers  that  the  double  Tulips 
withstand  a  grwiter  amount  of  .storm  and  wind,  and  last  abso¬ 
lutely  longer  than  many  of  the  singles?  Yet  they  are  not  brought 
nearly  so  much  to  the  front  as  they  ought  to  be.  [We  c^uite 
agree  with  our  correspondent.]  Far  be  it  fro-m  me  to  decry  any 
of  these  charming  coloured  flowers,  but  it  is  onl.y  in  such  seasons 
as  these  that  other  preparations  come  in  useful,  and  I  only  do 
so  from  the  fact  that  last  week’s  hailstorms  have  almost  torn 
the  singles  to  ribbons,  whilst  the  doubles  only  require  a  damaged 
petal  or  two  to  be  removed  to  show  their  beaut,y.  Soon  the 
prejudice  to  the  princely  Tulips  will  be  overcome,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  exists  to  an  enormous  degree  in  private  gardens, 
many  simply  ignoring  them.  [What  finer  than  Darwin  Tulips 
for  table  decoration  in  a  cut  state?]  This  morning  I  cut  some, 
stout  of  .stem  and  petal,  lovely  pointed  buds  of  various  hues,  and 
.scarcely  showing  signs  of  severe  weather.  In  striking  contrast 
were  some  of  the  Parrot  varieties,  glorious  hued,  but  lacking 
strength  of  stem.  The  past  has  gone,  but  the  future  is  left  for 
development.-  -R.  P.  R. 


Three  Showy  Pelargoniums. 

For  pot  purposes  or  for  bedding  there  are  three  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  or  “  Geraniums,”  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, 
which  are  but  little  known,  and  yet  have  considerable  merit  from 
two  or  three  points  of  -view.  These  are  Knight’s  Jubilee  (rosy- 
pink),  Sir  Walter  Scott  (deep  .scarlet,  with  a  showy  white  eye), 
and  the-  singlei  King  of  Denmark  (generally  named  the  “  Single 
Denmark  ”).  The  latter  has  large  and  open  trusses,  and  makes  a 
good  bedder.  The  flowers  are  salmon-ochre  or  salmon-pink> 
These  were  noted  at  Butcher’s  Nurserv  South  Norwood,  a  wee’e 
or  two  ago.  Standard  Fuchsias  are  a  feature  there. 

The  Snov/-white  Bloodroot. 

Last  spring,  1901,  the  writer  met  with  a  sight  so  impressive 
it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Driving  along  a  count ry 
road,  the  carriage  in  which  we  were  seated  (says  a  writer  in 
“  Meehans’  Monthly  ”)  was  brought  to  a  halt  alongside  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  wood,  and  following  ohr  first  inclination,  which  is  alway.s 
to  look  around  for  flowers,  we  mounted  the  fence  to  take  a  general 
survey.  Tlie  sight  that  met  our  gaze  on  the  forest  carpet  was  a 
literal  mass  of  white  flowers- — ^tlie  Bloodroot.  Sanguinai'ia 
canadensis.  This  was  perhaps  no  unusual  display  in  many 
localities  ;  but  it  is  not  always  we  stir  around  about  the  woods 
at  the  proper  time,  for  they  do  not  last  long.  The  snowy  whitc*^ 
flower  of  the  Bloodroot  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  flower. 
With  such  an  abundance  for  Nature’s  own  use,  two  or  three 
can  easily  be  spared  the  flower  worshipper,  and  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  garden  or  partly  shaded  rockery  with  perfect  ease. 

Cherry  House. 

The  Cherries  are  ripening  rapidly,  and  they  must  be  kept 
dry,  but  keep  the  surface  of  the  borders  moist  by  damping  with 
the  syringe,  air  being  admitted  constantly,  or  condensation  will 
seriously  affect,  the  fruit.  The  moisture  of  the  border  is  apt  to 
be  miscalculated  by  the  moifsture  from  s.vringing,  the  surface 
appearing  damp.  Therefore  it  should  be  examined,  and  water 
supplied  to  keep  the  soil  moist  down  to  the  drainage.  Tie  in  the 
shoots  as  they  advance,  and  stop  those  recjuired  to  form  spurs  at 
about  the  fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides  may  be  kept  under  by 
dipping  the  shoots  in  tobacco  water,  gently  rubbing  the.m,  with 
the  fingers,  or  their  shining  bodies  will  throw  off  the  decoction 
and  e,scape.  4Vntilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
when  the  external  conditions  are  favourable  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  heating  apparatus  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air. 
Netting  will  be  necessary  over  the  ventilators  to  prevent  birds 
attacking  the  Cherries.  Trees  in  pots  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water. 

What  is  a  Cactus  Dahlia? 

This  is  a  question  addressed  to  us  from  the  Antipodes,  where 
an  exhibitor  bad  shown  Miss  Web.sber  amongst  a  collection  in  a 
cla.ss  for  Cactus  only.  Now  Miss  Web.ster  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  best  decorative  Dahlias,  splendidl.y  pure  white,  and  is  said 
by  the  Nat.  Dah.  Soc.  to  approach  Cactus  form,  but  the 
petals  are  too  flat  as  a  general  rule  to  permit  its  being 
generall.y  classed  as  a  Cactus.  All  growers,  however,  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  know,  first,  that  there  are  tv'o  or  three  different  types 
of  Cactus  alread.y;  and,  .secondly,  that  mo.st  true  Cactus  forms 
will,  late  in  the  season,  give  flowers  with  flattish  or  even  quite 
flat  petals  instead  of  the  orthodox  twisted  or  recurved  shape. 
At  pi-e.seut,  therefore,  it  is  undesirable,  as  it  is  almost  impossible, 
to  draw  a  rigid  line  between  the  two  types — Decorative  and 
Cactus.  It  would  be  better  if  schedule  makers  would  for  the 
present  allow  Cactus  and  Decorative  to  be  combined,  and  word 
their  schedule  .somewhat  thus:  “Cactus  and  Decorative 
Dahlias — Show,  Fancy  Pompon,  and  Singles  excluded,”  and  if 
they  wish  to  favour  Cactus,  add  “  True  Cactus  forms  -with 
reflexed  or  twisted  florets  wdll  be  preferred.”  It  costs  vei-y  little 
to  add  a  few  explanatory  words  in  a  schedule,  and  it  saves  much 
heart-burning. — “Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal.” 
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Societies. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  May  7lli  and  ^th. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  held  their  annual 
spring  .show  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  a  week  ago,  and 
although  quite  a  month  later  than  last  year,  the  society  lost 
nothing  by  the  change  of  date.  Without  doubt,  the  show  must  be  . 
classed  as  equal  to  any  seen  in  the  Waverley  Market  for  some 
time,  the  wliole  of  the  large  space  being  a  mass  of  gorgeous 
colour.  Notwithstanding  that  the  competitive  classes  for  nurseiw- 
men  were  omitted,  the  entries  on  the  whole  were  higher  than  last 
year,  being  511  in  all ;  the  classes  for  pot  plants,  cut  floweis,  and 
vegetables  were  all  well  filled. 

The  competition  for  plans  by  under  gardeners  brought  forth 
twenty-one  competitors,  for  which  fir.st,  second,  and  third  prizes 
were  awarded  and  three  were  commended.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  features  of  the  show,  and  should 
be  especially  so  to  under  gardeners.  The  judges  for  the  plans 
were  Mr.  McHattie  and  IMr.  Whitten,  the  superintendents  of 
Parks  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  re.spectively,  and  reporting  on 
the  lilan.s  they  congratulate  the  society  on  having  started  so  useful 
a  scheme,  and  on  the  success  that  has  attended  this  first  competi¬ 
tion,  believing  that  all  who  have  entered  for  it,  whether  winning 
a  prize  or  not,  must  have  derived  considerable  benefit  in  doing 
so.  Mr.  Murray  Thomson,  the  secretary,  has  taken  a  special  care 
and  intere.st  in  this  competition  and  .stimulated  competitors, 
and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  been  so  well  rewarded  by  its  succe.ss. 
Sir  John  Gilmour,  of  Montrave,  kindly  offered  prizes  of  three, 
two,  and  one  guinea,  and  these  were  awarded  as  follows: — First, 
A.  Trotter,  Coolattan,  Ireland  ;  second,  T.  Smith,  Cambuswithen, 
Ayrshire;  third,  R.  Phillips,  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  Sir  John 
Gilmour  has  again  generously  offered  irrizes  for  another  .jmar. 

In  making  a  report  on  the  nurserymen’s  classes  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  any  one  particular  fiann,  all  were  .so  good. 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  put  up  a  massive  group  in  a 
most  attractive  form,  making  use  of  virgin  cork.  They  set  up  an 
arbour  and  rustic  bridge,  around  which  were  grouped  tall  Acers, 
Acacias,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  and  minor  groups  of  fine  Azaleas, 
Hippeastrums,  Lilacs,  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  a  host  of  other  spring  flowering  plants,  the  whole  making  an 
effective  group.  It  was  awarded  a.  Gold  Medal. 

Mesms.  Dickson  and  Co.,  occupied  a  space  of  30ft  in  the  centre 
of  the  market  and  set  up  a  splendid  lot  of  plants.  The  centre  was 
of  Rhododendrons  and  tall  Guelder  Rose.s  and  Acers,  round  which, 
in  small  triangular  form  were  fine  groups  of  grand  Calceolarias, 
Cineraria  stellata,  Richardias,  Golden  Alder  (new),  and  a  double 
Zonal  Pelargonium  named  Coronation  Gem,  a  very  fine  new 
variety  either  as  a  bedder  or  pot  plant,  and  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate.  They  also  obtained  a  First 
Class  Certificate,  for  greenhouse  Rhododendron  James  Welsh. 
Other  subjects  of  note  in  their  group  were  fine  pieces  of  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  Azalea  mollis,  and  A.  indica,  the  group  being  in 
all  a  very  pretty  one,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  John  Downie  had  a  very  fine  selection  of  well  grown  spring 
flowering  things,  the  idea  in  setting  up  being  an  underwork  of 
dwarf  plants  over-topped  by  taller  plants.  The  group  was  very 
fine  and  mo.st  attractive.  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Messrs.  Methven  and  Sons  put  up  a  showy  circular  table  of 
cut  Tulips  interspersed  with  table  plants.  Ajnongst  the  Tulips 
were  some  very  fine  varieties,  and  the  table  was  a  very  interesting 
one.  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Glass,  Nether  Liberton,  who  are  now 
recognised  as  the  largest  bulb  growers  in  Scotland,  had  a  very  fine 
display  of  Daffodils.  They  were  grown  and  shown  in  pots,  and 
occupied  a  table  over  40ft  long,  and  looked  splendid.  Well  up  for 
200  varieties  were  tabled,  of  which  the  following  are  amongst  the 
newer  varieties: — Shakespeare,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Apricot,  Prince  George,  John  Darfdson,  Alida,  Sulphur  King, 
Fred  Moore,  Remarkable,  Ac.  Awarded  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons  set  up  a  neat  little  table  of 
well  flowered  spring  plants, &c., including  Azalea,  Spiraea,  Deutzia, 
Viburnums,  &c.,  mixed  up  rvith  Fern  and  cut  blooms  of  Tulip 
and  Narcissi.  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Mary  Street,  Dublin,  put  up  a 
fine  lot  of  Irish  grown  Tulips,  amongst  which  were  grand  forms  of 
the  Darwins  in  very  pleasing  colours ;  also  some  most  striking- 
forms  of  the  Parrot  Tulips  in  their  grotesque  forms  and  gaudy 
colours,  all  grown  at  their  nurseries  at  Rush,  co.  Dublin.  They 
secured  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  had;  as  usual,  a  fine  table  of  spring  * 
flowers,  of  which  mention  may  be  made  of  fine  forced  Tree 
Pseonies,  Carnations,  Cytisus,  Genistas,  and  the  splendid  double 
variety  of  Arabis  albida.  A  grand  lot  of  Primroses  were  present, 
amongst  which  was  a  vei-y  fine  blue  one ;  also  fine  forms  of  tlie 
beautiful  old  Gold-laced  Polyanthus.  Mr.  Forbes  was  also  to  the 
front  with  Begonia  Gloiro  de  Lorraine  and  Caledonia. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  of  Dundee,  set  up  a  most  note¬ 
worthy  table,  conspicuous  on  which  were  a  very  fine  variety  of  the 
variegated  Scotch  Kale,  nearly  white,  and  very  finely  laciniated  ; 
also  as  fine  a  lot  of  Auriculas  as  have  .been  tabled  in  the  market  for/ 
some  time.  They  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 


Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Fraser  arranged  their  table  in  tire 
form  of  a  small  rockerj-  by  the  use  of  virgin  cork,  the  pockets 
being  filled  by  a  fine  collection  of  Alpine  and  other  hardy  spring 
flowers.  Awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay, 
Kaimes  Lodge,  Murrayfield,  for  Primula  adonis,  a  seedling  raised 
from  P.  ciliata  purpurata;  also  to  P.  decora  alba,  a  sport  found  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  on  P.  decora. 

For  greenhouse  Rhododendron  James  Whittier,  exhibited  by 
Alex.  McMillan,  Trinity,  a  F.C.C. 

Award  of  Merit  to  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  for  new  Carna¬ 
tion  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  a  very  pleasing  Fancy  Carnation, 
illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  25,  1901.  It  is  a 
splendid  new  Carnation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  in  the 
show  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  society’.s  secretary,  who 
three  years  ago  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  fertilised  a  common 
yellow  Primrose  with  the  pollen  of  a  dark  red  Polyanthus,  and  the 
follow'ing  spring  started  similar  experiments  on  a  wider  scale,  and 
with  more  observation.  So  far  the  pollen  i>arent  has  given  the 
colour  (which  is  recognised  as  the  rule  among  hybrids),  and  the 
seed-bearing  parent  most  of  the  character.  Out  of  300  plants  not 
one  bears  the  mother’s  colour,  a  fact  which  will  please  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  should  he  .see  this  paragraph  ! 

C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valleyfield  (Mr.  W.  Pirie,  gardener),  put 
up  a  stand  of  a  new  and  rare  'Daffodil  which  took  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  the  visitors.  Mr.  Cowan  is  a  widely  known 
enthusiast  among  Narcissi,  and  as  is  well  known  possesses  the 
rarest  collection  in  Scotland.  Amongst  those  of  note,  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  following  : — Ajax  section  :  Big  Ben,  Lord 
Roberts,  Shakespeare,  Monarch,  and  Sol.  Incomparabilis :  Will 
Scarlet,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  Queen  Bess.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  competitors  persistently  ignore  rule  5  of  the  prize  schedule, 
which  declares  that  “  all  articles  must  be  correctly  and  legibly 
named,”  and  our  notice  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  judges  on 
Wednesday  showed  their  disapproval  of  this  by  disqualifying  large 
numbers  of  stands  set  up  for  competition. 

List  of  Prizewinners. 

For  a  circular  table  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  :  first,  Mr. 
M.  McIntyre,  The  Glen;  second.  Geo.  Wood.  For  six  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants :  first,  McIntyre,  who  had  grand  specimens  of 
Rhododendron,  Heaths,  Ac.,  including  the  finest  sample  of 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Wardi  ever  seen  in  the  market; 
second,  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  also  with  a  fine  lot. 

The  invincible  Mr.  McIntyre  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wood  were  found 
together  in  very  juany  classes,  and  others  who  were  specially 
distinguished  with  successes  included  Messrs.  James  Bald,  of 
Canaan  House,  Edinburgh ;  J.  Pearson,  Beechwood ;  D,.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Towers,  Musselburgh;  R.  Stewart,  Rockville,  Murray¬ 
field;  G.  Chaplin,  St.  Leonards,  Dalkeith  Road,  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
McIntyre  even  beat  Mr.  A.  McMillan  with  a  couple  of  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons ;  whatever’s  the  matter,  Sandy  ?  Mr.  Stewart’s 
.specimen  Adiantums  stood  the  test  against  those  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Kirknewton,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Beechwood. 
Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Wood,  almost  next  door  neighbours,  con¬ 
tested  for  premier  award  rvith  three  pans  of  Selaginellas,  those 
lowly  plant  forms,  and  Chaplin  won.  He  only  played  third  tune, 
however,  in  the  class  for  six  Calceolarias,  his  rivals  being  (I)  Mr. 
D.  Mackay,  of  Lasswade;  and  (2)  Mr.  T.  McMorland,  of  Inveresk 
House.  Mr.  A.  McMillan,  Lanark,  led  for  six  Streptocarpus. 

The  Innerleithen  grower  Adam  Brydon,  and  Robert  M.  Reid 
still  stand  true  to  their  long-time  loves,  the  Primroses.  For  six 
P.  vulgaris  varieties  Reid  beat  Brydon,  and  Dickson,  of  Glen- 
ormiston,  followed  third.  Mr.  Reid  won  for  six  double  Primulas. 
For  six  Polyanthus  Mr.  Dickson,  above  named,  led  off.  Mr. 
Patterson,  of  Lasswade,  was  strongest  in  the  true  Auricula 
classes.  The  names  of  McIntyre,  Wood,  and  Bald  w-ere  almost 
the  sole  appellatives  on  prize  cards  for  stove  plants.  Palms,  and 
Tree  Ferns.  Mr.  John  Thom  beat  Mr.  Wm.  Galloway,  of  Gosford, 
for  four  pot  Roses,  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Bald. 

Messrs.  Thom  and  Bald  stood  thus  for  four  distinct  lands  of 
Pelargonium — stage,  fancy,  zonal,  and  Ivy-leaved.  Mr.  W.  Gallo¬ 
way  beat  Mr.  D.  Sutherland,  Colinton,  for  half  a  dozen  Cinerarias. 
For  four  Orchids,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  of  Forgandenny,_had 
premier  honours  with  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  O.  A'exillarium, 
Vanda  tricolor,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  Mr.  McIntyre  was 
second.  The  latter  led  for  two  Clivias,  splendidly  flowered ;  Mr. 
J.  Cowan,  of  Blackford  Road  came  second. 

Hyacinths  were  a  poor  show  compared  with  times  past.  Messrs. 

Brydon,  J.  Meiklam,  A.  Dickson,  and  A.  Mclnnes  were  the 
principal  prize-winners.  Classes  for  Narcissi  were  few.  Primulas 
of  sorts,  and  the  numerous  classes  devoted  to  forced  plants 
brought  forth  considerable  entries.  Mr.  J.  H._  Cumming,  Gran- 
tully  Castle,  led  for  the  twenty-five  best  species  or  varieties  of 
cut  Daffodils ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Cook,  The  Lodge,  Batho,  came  second. 
For  twelve  ditto,  Mr.  A.  Brydon  beat  Mr.  G.  Tweedie,  of  Duns ; 
and  third,  Mr.  Cumming.  ^or  two  dozen  Roses  in  eight  varieties 
Mr.  W.  Young,  of  Kirkcowan,  was  first;  Mr.  Geo.  Manson  second, 
and  Mr.  D.  Kidd  third.  For  one  dozen  ditto  Messrs.  Young, 
Manson,  and  Armstrong  were  in  this  order.  The  best  collection 
of  vegetables  came  from  Mr.  J.  Cossar,  Dunbar. 
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Royal  Horticultural— Drill  Hall,  May  6tli. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  under-mentioned  awards  were  given  at  tlie  meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date. 

Anemone  St.  Bridget  (Reamsbottom  &  Co.). — An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  for  the  magnificent,  large-flowered  strain  here  shown. 

Cattleya  Mossice  Arnoldi,  Westfield  variety  (F.  Wellesley,  Esq.). — 
A  large  flow'er  with  beautifully  backward  curving  petals  and  sepals, 
which  are  fringed.  The  long  lip  opens  out  well  in  front  and  is 
conspicuously  fringed,  the  centre  of  it  is  purple,  with  orange  in  the 
throat.  The  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  nearly  white.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Dendrobium  x  Ethel  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.). — A  sweet  and 
delicately  pretty  hybrid  from  the  parentage  D.  japonicum  x  Rolfse 
roseum.  The  tips  are  faintest  mauve,  the  rest  snowy  white.  The 
flowers  branch  out  in  pairs  from  all  sides  of  the  slender  pseudo-buD^s. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Disa  X  Luna  (J.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  lovely  flower  of  very 
distinctive  form,  the  lip  being  turned  vertically  and  shaded  by  a 
hooded  sepal.  The  petals  are  oval.  The  foran  is  after  D.  raeemosa, 
the  female  parent,  Veitchi  being  the  male ;  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid. 
The  colour  is  deep  rose-mauve.  Aw'ard  of  Merit. 

Maxillaria  fractitiexa  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  this  species.  The  segments  are  long  and 
cord-shaped,  coloured  cinnamon. 

Narcissus  Ada  (Miss  Willmott). — Evidently  this  has  something  of 
the  Johnstoni  in  it.  The  corona  is  a  decided  ivory  colour  ;  the 
pei’ianth  is  paler.  First-class  certificate. 

Narcissus  Cecil  Rhodes  (Miss  Willmott). — A  Johnstoni  type,  but 
with  a  wider  trumpet  and  pale  sulphury  colour.  Award  of  Meidt. 

Narcissus  incomparahilis  Moon  Ray  (Miss  Willmott). — It  has  rather 
a  long  corona,  and  open.  The  colour  is  dull  white.  Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Watchfire  (Miss  Willmott). — Of  the  Barri  type,  with 
rich  orange-red  crown  and  pale  tea-coloured  perianth.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Fairy-footsteps  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — A  very 
large  flower  after  the  Queen  Empress  type,  but  otherwise  like  an 
ordinary  crispum  in  colour.  The  petals  are  nicely  spotted  with  red. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Pittice  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — An  exceedingly 
richly  spotted  flower,  of  round  form.  The  size  is  not  very  great,  but 
the  substance  is.  Marked  rich  chocolate  on  a  white  gi-ound.  First 
Class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Halli  Queen  Alexandra  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — Large 
in  size  and  rich  in  colour.  The  segments  are  dark  chocolate  tipped 
gi’eenish-yellow ;  centre  of  the  lip  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Harryana  crispa,  var.  Duchess  of  York  (Baron 
Schroder). — A  distinct  flower,  large  in  size,  and  coloured  dull  brown, 
tipped  silvery.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Hystrix  secundum  nulli  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — 
Segments  curve  at  the  tips  inward.  They  are  broad  and  stout,  light 
chocolate  colour,  tipped  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  latisepalum  (Baron  Schroder-). — The 
column  (white)  is  very  prominent  here;  the  lip,  shield-like,  stands 
orrt  beneath  it.  The  other  segments  are  oval-shaped,  green  tipped, 
and  dark  chocolate  in  colom'.  Award  of  Merit. 

Pelargonium  Colonel  Baden-Poivell  (Chas.  Turner). — An  Ivy-leaved 
variety  with  large  trusses  of  soft  rosy-lilac  flowers.  Award  of  Merit. 

Saxifraga  Guildford  Seedling  (Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company). — 
A  Mossy  Saxifrage  with  open  purple  flowers  ;  very  attractive  indeed. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Saxifraga  Rhsei.  Award  of  Merit. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  lutea  pallida  (Miss  F.  Currey,  Lisraore). — A 
magnificent  Tulip,  larger  and  finer  than  the  majority  of  Tulips ;  intense 
bright  yellow-.  Award  of  Merit. 

Tuiipa  Nicheliana  (Miss  Willmott). — A  bold,  round-based  flow-er, 
with  segments  that  taper  to  a  sharp  point.  The  colour  is  vivid  scarlet 
crimson,  like  Papaver  orientale.  The  inside  is  black.  Award  of  Merit. 

Spilsby  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Show. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Spilsby,  on  April  22,  and  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  successful  in  every  way.  It  was,  however,  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  weather  was  so  wet;  this  doubtless  kept  many 
visitors  away  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present.  Nearly 
all  the  local  amateurs  were  represented,  and  the  large  growers 
who  exhibited  included  Messrs.  E.  J.  W.  Disbrowe,  of  Boning¬ 
ton  ;  T.  Kime,  of  Mareham-le-Fen ;  P.  A.  Walton,  of  Handswprtn 
Wood,  Birmingham ;  and  J.  T.  White  and  Sons,  Spalding.  Twelve 
seedlings  were  staged  for  certificates,  the  awards  to  which  will  be 
found  mentioned  below.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  sent  a  magnifi- 
oent  collection  of  Daffodils,  among  which  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  Weardale  Perfection,  Sequin,  Princess  Mary,  Lady 
Godiva,  Madame  Plemp,  Gloria  Mundi,  Vesuvius,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  &c.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  staged  a  inost  attrac¬ 
tive  lot  of  flowers ;  in  this  collection  the  most  prominent  were 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Weardale  Perfection,  Glory  of  Leiden,  Madame 
de  Graaff,  Gloria  Mundi,  Madame  M.  de  Graaff,  &o.  The  stand 
was  much  enhanced  in  gaiety  by  vases  of  Anemone  fulgens  and 
Muscari.  The  collections  of  both  these  well  known  firms  were 
the  admiration  of  everyone. 


The  competition  in  class  1  w-as  not  so  numerically  strong  as 
might  have  been  wished,  there  being  only  three  entries.  Miss 
T.  Kime,  Mareham-le-Fen,  carried  off  the  leading  award,  being 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Disbrowe,  of  Benington.  The 
third  fell  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Walton.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the 
blooms  in  this  exhibit  were  so  much  damaged  on  thejr  railway 
journey  to  Spilsby.  Thei-e  were  some  lovely  Daffodils  among 
this  lot,  but  Gieir  condition  precluded  any  chance  of  a  better 
prize  than  third.  The  table  decoration  class  attracted  seven 
entries  and  created  much  interest  and  admiration.  Several  were 
so  excellent  that  judging  became  a  difficult  matter,  which  remark 
also  applies  to  the  bouquets,  of  which  seven  again  appeared  for 
competition. 

In  the  seedling  class  Mr.  Disbrowe  exhibited  two,  both  of 
wliich  were  in  the  biflonis  section.  First  Class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  each  of  these,  namely.  Pride  of  Benington  and  Ben¬ 
ington  Beauty.  The  former  alsO‘  received  a  Silver  Medal.  This 
is  a  flower  of  highest  merit,  showing  wonderful  substance  in  the 
perianth,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Walton  staged  ten  seedlings,  which  were  unfortunately  in 
the  same  condition  as  his  exhibit  in  class  1.  Among  them  are,  no 
doubt,  seedlings  which  will  be  heard  of  again,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  see  most  of  them  in  their  time  character.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  tO'  a  fine  yellow  Trumiiet  named 
Apollo,  noticeable  for  its  erect  carriage,  so  vei-y  deeply  frilled 
Trumiiet. 

The  Silver  Medals  for  premier  blooms  were  awarded  ,to 
Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons,  Spalding,  in  the  Magni-coronati 
section  for  a  particularly  fine  example  of  Madame  Plemp.  In 
the  Medii-coronati  section  Mr.  T.  Kime,  Mareham-le-Fen,  carried 
off  the  medal  with  a  magnificent  Duchess  of  We.stminster.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wilson,  East  Keal  Manor,  won  the  Parvi-coronati  section 
for  a  good  quality  bloom  of  Burbidgei  Falstaff.  The  competition 
in  this  section  was  weak,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  more  will  be 
shown  next  year.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  splendid 
group  of  foliage  plants  with  Genistas  and  Hydrangeas,  lent  by 
Messrs.  Rendall  and  Son,  Skegness,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  hall. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — Class  1.- — A  collection 
of  Daffodils,  twenty  distinct  varieties.  First,  Mr.  T.  Kime; 
second,  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Disbrowe;  third,  Mr.  A.  M.  Vvilson. 
Class  2. — Eight  distinct  varieties  of  Magni-coronati.  First, 
Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons;  second,  Mr.  A.  M.  v.rlson. 
Class  3. — Four  distinct  varieties  of  Magni-coronati.  Fir.st,  Mrs. 
Pocklington-Coltman ;  second.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hales;  third,  Mr.s, 
Barker.  Class  4.- — Eight  distinct  varieties  of  Medii-coronati. 
First,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson;  second,  Mrs.  Barker.  Cla.ss  5. — Forrr 
distinct  varieties  of  Medii-coronati.  First.  Mrs.  Pocklington- 
Coltman;  second,  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  and  Sons;  third,  Mr. 
H.  Sharp.  Class  6. — ^Four  distinct  varieties  of  Parvi-coronati. 
First,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson ;  second,  Mrs.  Pocklington-Coltman. 
Classes  8  and  9  did  not  fill.  Class  10. — A  bouquet  of  Daffodils.. 
Finst,  Miss  Rawnsley;  second,  Mrs.  Gar-fit;  third,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Wilson.  Class  11. — Table  decorations.  First,  Mrs.  Garfit ; 
second.  Miss  Keller;  third.  Miss  Rawnsley  :  fourth,  Mrs.  Nalder. 
Class  12. — Six  distinct  varieties  of  Narcissi,  none  of  which  must 
have  cost  more  than  5s.  per  dozen  bulbs.  First,  Mrs.  Barker ;. 
second.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hales;  third,  Mr.  H.  Sharp. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

The  annual  festival  and  reunion  of  the  supporters  of  this 
charity  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  8,  at  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  London,  under  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild’s  presidency. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  most  successful,  and  Mr.  Brian 
Wynne,  the  secretary,  was  delighted  at  being  able  to  record  a 
higher  subscription  list  than  he  has  had  for  six  years,  reaching 
about  £711  odd.  The  chairman  was  supported  by  a  host  of  leading 
London  horticulturists.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been  submitted, 
the  Chairman  proposed  “The  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,” 
the  name  of  Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  a  vice-president,  being  on 
the  programme  as  seconder.  The  Fund  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphans  of  gardeners,  and  is  now  caring  for  seventy-five  young 
persons.  The  number  of  orphans  who  have  been  elected  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  during  the  past  thirteen  years  is  143,. 
and  the  total  amount  expended  in  allowances  during  the  same 
period  is  £9,844  12s.  6d.  It  has  thus  a  splendid  philanthropic 
record,  and  it  behoves  all  who  have  the  means  to  contribute  to  its 
support  to  do  so.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  expressing  the 
desire  he  felt  that  many  would  come  forward  and  assist  so 
deserving  a  charity.  Last  year’s  festival  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£648  17s.  Id.,  and  as  this  year’s  amount  surpasses  that  figure,  and 
most  previous  records,  it  is  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  gardeners 
and  patrons  of  gardening  in  regard  to  the  Fund,  and  is  also 
testimony  to  the  vigilance  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton 
(the  trustee  elected  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Smee)  proposed 
“Gardeners  and  Gardening,”  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Piper.  The 
toast  of  “The  Visitors”  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  while 
Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Sanders  replied.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  proposed  “The 
Chairman,”  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush  “  The  Press,”  to  which  Mr. 
R.  Hooper  Pearson  gave  the  response.  Both  the  dinner  and  the 
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programme  were  well  arranged,  and  a  mo.st  snccessful  and  enjoy¬ 
able  evening  was  passed. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  itenis  which  have 
helped  to  swell  the  grand  total  of  the  sub.scription  list:  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  £‘20  ;  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Sons, 
£50;  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
£25;  Mr.  Leonard  Sntton,  £50;  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  £21;  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds,  £30  5s.  ;  Mr.  James  Hudson,  £30;  Mr.  W.  S.  Deacon, 
£10  10s.  ;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  £10  10s.  ;  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  £10  10s.;  Mr.  Harry  J.  \eitch, 
£10  10s.  ;  Mr.  W.  Nutting,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  G.  Cnthbert,  £11  11s.  ; 
Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  £10 ;  Thames 
Bank  Iron  Co.,  £7  7s.  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  £7  7s.  ;  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  £6  15s.  6d.  ;  and  friends  in  Covent  Garden  Mai'ket, 
per  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  £129  12s.  The  total  subscription  was  £711, 
the  largest  that  has  occurred  for  six  years  past. 

Koval  Hori'cultui’fil — ^r;eniiflc  (ommit'e,  May  6ll]. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Sutton, 
Drnery,  Veitch,  Saunders,  Bowles,  Douglas,  and  Holmes,  Dr. 
Muller,  Revs.  \V.  Wilks,  Engleheart,  and  G.  Henslow,  hon. 
secretary. 

Turnip  sreiUings. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Gould’s  account  of 
the  great  variation  in  the  seedlings  of  a  “  Red  Tankard  ”  Turnip, 
Mr.  Sutton  thought  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  it  was 
contrary  to  all  experience  at  Reading  ;  but  Mr.  Wilks  confiriued 
it  in  the  case  of  Cabbages.  Having  an  excellent  variety,  being 
very  useful  late  in  the  season,  he  saved  two  plants  for  seed, 
covering  tliem  with  a  net.  In  the  following  year  they  produced 
all  sorts  of  the  most  mixed  forms  of  Cabbages,  ColeAvorts,  c^c., 
but  not  one  single  plant  like  the  parents.  The  committee  would 
be  glad  to  hear  of  any  similar  cases.  The  physiological  inter¬ 
pretation  Avould  seem  to  be  that,  from  constant,  indiscriminate 
crossings,  Cabbages  and  TiirniiAs,  &c.,  have  a  very  mixed  constitu¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  any  kind  is  grown  in  masses  the  crossing  keeps 
up  an  average  form.  When  isolated,  reversion  to  the  various 
races  takes  place,  the  “blood”  of  Avhich  is  in  the  individual. 
Mr.  Sutton  suggested  experiments  to  be  carried  out  at  Kew  or 
Chelsea  to  test  these  remarkable  results. 

Gooseberri)  trees  dying  off— Mr.  Wilks  showed  branches 
withering  and  dying.  Mr.  Veijich  observed  that  it  AA’as  not 
uncommon  after  an  excessively  dry  season  like  the  last,  and  that 
some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  perish  than  others,  the  more 
Augorous  kinds  AA-ithstanding  it. 

r-riinroses  tnalf armed. — Mr.  Sutton  brought  specimens  of 
umbellate,  or,  more  .strictly  speaking  “  capitate,”  forms,  the 
floAA'ers  being  sessile  on  the  top  of  a  peduncle.  Thei’e  AA  ere  four 
floAvers  Avith  linear  bracts.  The  central  AAas  multifold.  Avith  seA'en 
or  eight  pptals,  &c.  ;  the  other  floAA'ers  AA  ere  either  normal  or 
Avith  a  sub-petaloid  calyx.  The  petal  lobes  in  some  Avere 
unequal.  They  AA'erc  from  a  aa  ood  near  Reading.  He  also 
bronght  from  the  same  Avood  doAible-floAvered  AA’ild  Anemones. 
The  late.  Rev.  Professor  J.  S.  HensloAA-  collected  them  in  Hirchani 
Wood.  Suffolk,  in  1845. 

Tacca  cristafa. — Mr.  Odell  sent  floAAers  of  this  anouAalou.s 
plant,  having  one  of  the  numerous  filiform  bracts,  broadening 
at  the  base,  thus  reA'erting  toAA'ards  the  fonii  of  the  larger  outer 
series.  The  question  as  to  the  function  of  the  filiform 
appendages  AAas  raised,  for  they  are  suggestive  of  souAe  similar 
use  to  those  in  certain  Cypripedia. 

Gloxinia  flowers  with  excrescences. — He  also  sent  blossoms  Avith 
this  Avell-knoAvn  peculiarity,  the  special  feature  being  the  fact 
that  their  abnormal  character  AAas  noAV  very  comstant  for  four 
years  on  the  same  plant. 

Fcdin  diseased. — Mr.  Saunders  reports  as  folloAAs  upon  the 
Palm  submitted  to  him  at  the  last  meeting:  “I  have  carefully 
examined  the  small  Palm  (Kentia)  aa  IiIcIi  I  took  a-AA-ay  on  Tuesday 
for  that  purpose.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  groAA-er,  but  Ave  had 
some  before  us  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee, 
Avhich  Avere  reported  on  by  Mr.  Odell.  At  the  roots  of  the  Palm 
I  found  several  specimens  of  snake  millipedes  (Blanjulus  guttu- 
latus  and  Julus  londinensis) ;  of  the  latter  I  only  found  one 
specimen.  These  ai'e  Avell  known  and  most  destructive  pests. 
The  only  AA'ay  of  getting  rid  of  them,  short  of  repotting  the  plants 
and  picking  out  the  posts,  is  to  bury  small  slices  of  Turnips, 
Carrots,  or  Potatoes  in  the  soil  just  beloAv  the  surface.  The 
millipedes  are  very  fond  of  these  roots,  and  Avill  probably  be 
attracted  to  them.  The  traps  .should  be  examined  every 
morning.  If  a  small  skeAver  of  Avood  be  stuck  into  each  slice  it 
Avill  shoAV  AAdiero  the  latter  has  been  buried,  and  I'ender  it  easier 
to  handle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special  knoAA'ledge  as  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  Palms,  but  I  should  say  that  the  one  which 
pas.sed  through  my  hands  AA'as  decidedly  pot-bound.” 

Lastren  {Neplirodium)  thelypteris,  Marsh  Rudder  Fern. — Mr. 
Druerj"  exhibited  fronds  of  a  very  fine  and  thoroughlypolydactylous 
A'ariety  of  this  species,  found  by  Mrs.  Puffer  in  Masachusetts, 
I  .8. A. — a  clump  of  6ft  by  2ft  or  3ft  widening — a  very  old  plant. 
It  is  the  more  interesting  as,  although  this  species  is'  indigenous 


to  Great  Britain,  and  is  locally  abundant  in  many  marshy 
districts,  it  has  neA^er  even  afforded  a  subvariety  in  this  country, 
despite  its  having  been  certainly  assiduously  hunted  for  half 
a  century.  In  this  case  the  top  of  the  frond  to  the  pinnae  are 
foliosely  multifid  throughout. 


Heuchera  sanguinea. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

REGULATING  WALL  TREE  GROW^THS.— The  impprtence 
of  keeping  well  in  hand  all  the  oi>erations  connected  with  the 
management  of  wall  trees  is  recognised  as  largely  assisting  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  health,  vigour,  and  general  cleanliness  of  the  trees. 
During  the  early  stage.s  of  growth  the  superabundance  of  shoots 
which  push  on  the  majority  of  trees  may  readily  be  dispensed 
with,  though  this  should  be  done  in  a  gradual  manner  by  dis¬ 
budding  or  rubbing  off  with  the  huger  and  thumb.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  done  when  the  growths  ucce.ssary  to  remove  have 
extended  in  length  and  become  strong.  The  knife  should  then  be 
used,  making  clean  cuts.  Tlie  process  of  disbudding  does  not 
always  clear  away  the  superfluous  shoots  entirely,  and  many  will 
remain  for  eventually  removing.  The  be.st  placed  shoots  to  be 
found  at  the*  base  of  the  fruiting  growths  of  the  present  season 
are  retained  in  the  case  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  one 
to  each  growth  being  usually  found  sufficient  to  lay  in  for  the 
following  season’s  fruiting.  The  leading  growth  of  the  fniiting 
shoot  must  be  retained,  as  this  draA\  s  sap  to  the  fruit,  and  assists 
in  its  swelling  and  perfecting.  Instead  of  rubbing  or  cutting  out 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  well  placed  growths,  a  selection  may  be 
made  of  the  most  suitable,  and  the.se  shortened  to  three  or  four 
good  leaves.  Crowding  must  not  be  permitted.  These  will  form 
artificial  spurs,  which  will  subsequently  fruit.  The  laying  in  of 
shoots,  even  if  they  cannot  be  placed  permanently  in  position, 
enables  them  to-  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  as  being  young  and 
supple,  bending  is  more  readily  carried  out.  Morello  Cherries  are 
penuitted  to  retain  a  larger  number  of  .shoots  for  laying  in,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  trained  closer  together,  while  Plums  and  sweet 
Cherries  may  have  the  larger  number  of  current  year’s  growths 
shortened  to  foinn  spui'.s.  Shoots  retained  at  full  length  on  these 
are  more  certain  of  fruiting  the  second  year  than  the  first.  A 
number  of  .superfluous  shoots  may  advantageously  be  removed 
from  Apples  and  Pears  on  walls,  but  it  is  early  yet  to  shorten  back 
the  foreright  shoots  for  forming  spurs. 

THINNING  FRUIT. — The  crops  of  fruit  on  wall  trees  are  not 
as  yet  making  heavy  demands  on  the  trees  ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable  to  commence  early  in  the  removal  of  fruits  unsuitably 
placetl,  or  that  are  much  crowded,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  also  Plums  and  Cherries.  If 
a  vigorous  syringing  is  given  to  those  trees  which. have  recently 
set  a  good  crop,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  small  and  unfertilised 
fruit  is  readily  detached,  but  when  advanced  in  size  it  is  necessary 
to  clip  them  off. 

DESTROYING  INSECTS. — The  importance  of  maintaining 
the  trees  in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy  state  cannot  be  too 
often  insisted  upon,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  attacks  of  insects  are  productive  of  much  future  evil  by 
throwing  the  trees  into  a  weakened  condition.  Tlie  causes  of 
insects  attacking  wall  trees  may  frequently  be  much  mitigated. 
One  great  cau.se  is  dryness  at  the  roots  bringing  the  trees  into  a 
weakened  condition  primarily,  thus  rendering  them  an  easy  prey 
to  insect  and  blight  enemies.  The  main  remedy  should  consist  of 
first  thoroughly  moiste7ring  the  soil  below  the  roots,  following  this 
in  the  case  of  weakened  ti-ees  by  the  application  of  .some  nourish¬ 
ing  liquid  manure.  The  next  effort  should  be  to  cleanse  .shoots 
of  the  insects  which  have  congregated.  At  this  comparatively 
early  period  of  the  season  aphides  of  various  colours  are  the  most 
generally  prevalent  on  the  points  of  shoots  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  sometimes  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Various  methods  may 
be  employed  to  destroy  them,  the  most  effectual,  perhaps,  being 
dipping  each  shoot  in  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  tobacco  water 
or  petroleum  emulsiou.  Afterwards  syringe  with  a  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  or  any  effective'  insecticide  with  good  cleansing 
properties.  This  vill  also  destroy  or  prevent  an  attack  of  ri'd 
spider,  which  usually  maki's  an  app;  arance  with  dry,  hot  weather. 

STR AWIIERPI i‘18. — Attention  is  reijuired  bv  plantations  in 
feeding,  watering,  and  mulching.  Watering  will  benefit  all  plants 
growing  in  light  soil  should  the  weather  be  dry  and  hot.  When 
the  fruit  has  set,  manure  water  from  the  farmyard,  or  solutions 
of  artificial  manure,  guano,  or  soot,  will  also  be  helpful.  These 
applications  are  much  more  effectual  applied  through  a  liberal 
mulching  of  manure,  the  latter  being  spread  alike  as  sustenance 
for  the  roots,  and  to  provide  a  ch-aii  bed  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on. 

OUTDOOR  VINES. — The  suiierabundant  growths  on  Vines 
should  be  dealt  with  early,  or  as  soon  as  tlu'  bunches  of  fruit  can 
be  easily  perceived,  whereby  the  best  and  most  suitable  growth 
containing  a  stout  bunch  can  be  decided  upon.  On  spur-pruned 
Vines  one  growth,  or  at  most  two,  should  only  be  retained. 
Strong  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  one  joint  beyond  the  bunch. 


allowing  weaker  shoots  to  extend  longer.  Carry  up  a  few  growths 
from  the  base  .should  new  rods  be  required  or  there  is  room  for 
such.  If  well  ripened  to  the  extent  of  4ft  they  will  be  fruitful. 
It  is  best  to  stop  them  at  that  length,  and  let  them  extend  after¬ 
wards  at  will. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES  :  EARLY  FORCED  HOUSES.— Where  the  Grapes  are 
ripe,  afford  fire  heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling 
below  GOdeg.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly,  with  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Do  not  allow  the  border  to 
become  di-y,  but  keep  it  moist,  and  mulch  with  short,  sweet  litter, 
both  to  prevent  exce.ss  of  moisture  and  to  keep  the  soil  from 
ci'acking.  A  little  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  wil  I  not  injure  the 
Grapes,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  foliage,  which  must  be  kept 
clean  and  healthy.  Fumigation  may  be  resorted  to  if  thrips 
appear,  repeating  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  For  red  spider 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  the  tedious  process  of  carefully 
sponging  the  leaves  with  soapy  water,  but  the  fumes  of  .sulphur 
are  very  hateful  to  red  spider  and  fungoid  germs  ;  a  little  of  a 
cream  of  sizlplmr  and  skim  milk  brushed  on  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  these  heated  to  over  170deg  for  about  an  hour  and  the  house 
closed,  having  a  deterring  effect.  When  the  Grapes  are  cleared 
the  Vines  should  be  thoroughly  syringed,  this  being  one  of  the 
best  means  of  freeing  them  from  red  spider  and  thrips,  and 
where  there  is  mealy  bug  using  petroleum  .softsoap  2oz  to  a 
gallon  of  water. 

SUCCESSIONAL  VINERIES.— As  little  fire  heat  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  steady  progress  of  the  Vines  and  their  crops  should 
be  employed,  for  with  sun  heat  and  an  abundance  of  atmo.spheric 
moisture  more  real  benefit  is  gained  in  a  week  than  in  a  month 
of  dull  weather  with  the  aid  of  fires.  The  Vines  being  in  full 
growth,  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  GOdeg  or 
95deg,  closing  the  house  at  85deg,  employing  fire  heat  only  to 
maintain  a  day  temperature  of  70deg  to  75deg.  and  to  prevent 
its  falling  below  65deg  at  night ;  yet  U(.ieg  less  will  do  nO'  harm, 
but  good,  when  the  weather  is  cold.  The.se  remarks  apply  only 
to  Vines  in  full  growth  and  swelling  their  crops,  as  those  that 
have  the  Grapes  approaching  ripening  should  have  a  rather  free 
circulation  of  air,  those  advanced  in  ripening  being  kept  cooler 
and  drier.  Air  should  be  admitted  very  early  in  the  morning, 
as  the  sun’s  rays  acting  powerfully  on  the  condensed  moi.sture 
formed  during  the  night  usually  causes  .scorching  unless  air  has 
been  previously  admitted.  Watering  the  borders  mu.st  be 
attended  to  as  required,  not  having  .stated  times,  but  being 
guided  by  the  soil’s  condition.  More  failures  are  the  result  of 
under  rather  than  over-watering  Vines,  the  borders  being  pro¬ 
perly  constructed  and  the  drainage  complete.  Water  may  be 
required  twice  a  week  in  the  case  of  Vines  restricted  to  narrow 
and  shallow  borders,  and  once  a  week  for  those  that  have  a  good 
run  of  border  from  the  time  the  berries  are  thinned  until  the 
Grapes  are  changing  colour,  but  retentive  soils  may  only  require 
water  at  fortnightly  or  three  weeks  intervals.  This  difference 
must  be  had  regard  to,  for  there  is  no  question  about  a  sodden 
soil  being  injurious  to  Grapes,  and  often  a  prolific  source  of  shank¬ 
ing,  Some  loams  are  naturally  very  loose,  sandy,  or  gravelly ; 
while  others  have  opening  material  added,  as  lime  rubbi.sh,  oyster 
shells,  and  charcoal,  which  make  them  sieve-like.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  the  greater  need  of  water,  besiues  the  danger  attending 
the  finish  of  Grapes  grown  oiz  such  soils  through  insufficient  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  leading  to  thin  foliage  and  attacks  of  red  spider, 
which  does  not  a.ssimilate  and  store  nearly  as  much  essential 
matter  as  the  stout  leaves  on  Vines  in  a  firm,  substantial  soil  of 
a  rather  retentive  nature.  Such  soil  will  require  water  less  fre¬ 
quently,  but  in  no  case  mu.st  there  be  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  throughout  the  swelling  periods.  Liquid  nourishment  is 
also  more  frequently  required  by  loose  and  light  soils  than  by 
compacr  and  retentive  ones.  All  will  need  top-dressings  of  .some 
approved  fertiliser,  three  times  being  advisable  (1)  When 
■starting  the  Vines:  (2)  v  hen  the  Grapes  attain  to  thinn'ng  size: 
and  (3)  when  the  berries  have  completed  stoning,  supplying  4oz 
per  scpiare  yard  at  each  dressing  and  working  in  lightly.  If  more 
stimulation  is  needed,  supply  the  manure  oftener;  this  is  better 
than  increasing  the  quantity  each  time  and  at  long  intervals. 

LATE  HOUSES. — In  most  ca.ses  the  woi’k  now  on  hand  is  con¬ 
siderable  in  thinning  the  berries,  and  it  will  continue  for  some 
weeks,  as  in  manj^  instances  the  Vines  are  only  in  flower.  In  the 
latter  ca.se  maizitain  a  minimum  temperature  of  Godeg  to  70deg. 
70deg  to  75deg  for  Muscats,  shaking  the  Vim's  twice  a  day  to 
di.stribute  the  pollen,  v  Inch  will  be  suffie’ent  for  all  but  the 
shy  setters,  and  these  ought  to  be  artificially  fertilised,  going 
over  the  bunches  carefully  with  a  camel’.s-hair  brush  and  suirply- 
ing  pollen  where  it.  is  deficient  from  those  that  afford  it  freely. 
All  the  large  berried  and  free-setting  varieties,  .such  as  Gro-^ 
Colman  and  Gros  Guillaume,  should  be  thinned  while  they  are  in 
flower:  and  with  those  that  are  liable  to  have  closely-set  berries 
it  is  advi.sable  to  thin  before  the  flowers  expand,  as  a  practical  eye 
can  tell  which  flower  will  .set  by  its  vigour,  and  the  removal  of 
the  weaker  sometimes  sti’engthens  those  left  wonderfully.  Wh'le 
the  Vines  are  in  flower  moderate  moi.sture,  with  a  rather  free 
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circulation  of  warm  air.  is  desirable;  it  is  also  inadvisable  to  stop 
or  remove  laterals  while  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  but  when  the 
berries  are  fairly  set  remove  superfluous  laterals  and  pinch  as 
required,  both  to  prevent  overcrowding  and  concentrate  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  nourishment  on  the  Grapes. 

PLANTING  GROWING  VINES.— From  now  to  the  early 
part  of  June  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  those  raised  from  eyes  in 
February  or  March,  and  grown  in  pots  or  turves.  The  roots 
must  not  be  disentangled,  as  they  will  scarcely  have  acquired  a 
corkscrew  formation  ;  yet  turf-raised  Vines  are  better  than  potted 
ones,  as  they  form  a  straight  but  fibrous  root,  and  are  not  so 
prone  to  descend  deeply  as  those  tui'ned  out  of  the  pots  with  the 
ball  entire.  Compact  the  soil  well  about  the  balls  or  turv^es, 
give  a  good  soaking  with  water  at  90deg,  and  mulch  with  about 
an  inch  thickness  of  short  and  rather  lumpy  manure.  Maintain 
a  rather  humid  atmosphere,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  until  the 
Vines  become  established. — St.  Albans. 


fature  Notes. 

Horse  Chestnuts  have  the  lower  flowers  of  the  thyrsus  now 
fully  expanded. 

The  following  appear  about  this  period  :  Daddy  Longlegs,  Dot 
Moth,  and  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Tlie  Reed  Bunting  also  lays 
about  this  period. 

Large  numbers  of  bees,  both  hive  and  wild,  have  been  much 
injured  on  certain  of  the  late  windy  days  when  out  gathering 
honey  from  the  various  flowering  trees. 

On  May  9,  and  succeeding  days,  occurred  at  St.  Pierre, 
Martinique,  and  St.  Vincent,  two  West  Indian  islatids,  the  most 
fearful  cataclysm  that  has  occurred  in  modern  times,  involving 
the  deaths  of  50,000  persons. 

A  blackcap  (says  a  daily  paper)  has  built  a  nest  and  is  now 
sitting  on  a  clutch  of  eggs  in  the  pump  which  stands  in  the  prison 
yard  at  Terrington,  King’s  Lynn.  The  bird  can  only  get  into  the 
pumij  through  the  handle  aperture.  It  is  quite  common  for 
robins  and  wrens  to  build  within  disused  i>umps,  entering  by  the 
spout. 

North  and  east  winds  have  blown  .steadily  for  three  weeks 
past,  the  Aveather  ha.ving  been  bitterly  cold  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  A  beggar 
Avas  frozen  to  death  in  Belgium  only  a  feAv  days  ago,  and  it  Avas 
reported  on  the  7th  inst.  that  Avolves  Avere  descending  to  the 
Italian  plains  from  the  Apennines. 


Is  not  the  fly  referred  to  on  page  419  by  “  H.  R.  R.,”  in 
“Nature  Notes,”  Bombjdius  medius?- — H.  S.  R.,  SaAvbridge- 
AA'orth,  Herts. 

It  is  not  easy  sometimes  for  an  entomologist  to  recognise  what 
an  insect  is  AAlien  only  seen  on  the  Aving,  and  from  “  H.  R.  R.’s  ” 
description  I  thought  this  AAas  lepidopterous.  Probably  it  Avas 
Bombylius  major  or  medius  (as  suggested  by  “  H.  S.  R.”)  a  tAvo- 
Avinged  and  therefore  true  fly,  having  a  furry  back  and  broad 
abdomen,  Avith  black  hairs  interspersed  Avith  lighter,  and  Avings 
half  Avhite,  half  brown,  or  black.  Proboscis  long  as  the  body,  or 
nearly,  it  hovers  over  floAvers.  But  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
Avould  be  in  flight  quite  as  early. — J.  R.  S.  C. 

I  read  Avith  much  interest  the  paragraph  anent  insect  Avith 
long  proboscis  under  the  aboAm  heading.  Your  correspondent 
“  F.  O.  P.”  need  liaA^e  no  fear  about  handling  the  insect.  I  can 
honestly  vouch  for  its  harmlessness,  for  I  handled  the  specimen 
I  caught  Avithout  being  injured.  I  let  it  Avalk  about  my  hands 
and  held  it  betAveen  my  thumb  and  finger,  so  that  if  it  Avere  really 
inclined  to  sting  it  surely  AA  Ould  liaA'e  done  so.  I  am  A’ery  sorry 
noAv  that  I  did  not  send  the  insect  to  be  properly  identified  ;  but 
I  thought  a  description  Avould  be  enough,  so  let  it  fly  aAvay.  I 
do  not  knoAv  any  of  the  bee  hawks,  but  .somehoAV  I  hardly  like  to 
believe  that  the  term  “tongue”  can  be  rightly  applied  to  the 
organ  possessed  by  the  insect  in  question.  .  The  organ  is  composed 
of  a  hard  substance,  for  it  Avas  ahvays  perfectly  rigid  and  quite 
incapable  of  being'made  shorter,  either  by  rolling  or  AvithdraAval. 
The  insect  could  also,  at  will,  put  the  proboscis  in  such  a  po.sition 
as  to  be  in  a  straight  line  Avitli  the  body,  or,  as  Avhen  on  the  Aving, 
turned  doAviiAAards  at  right  angles  Avifh  the  body.  Do  not  the 
black  spots  on  wings  help  in  any  Avay  to  solve  the  identity? 
Also,  it  only  has  tAA  O  Avings ;  the  antennae  are  very  short.  AVhen 
AA  alking  its  moA-ements  are  far  from  being  graceful. 

The  extremely  cold  Aveather  makes  cuckoos  and  nightingales 
A-ery  quiet.  I  noticed  first  HaAvtho’vn  (Crataegus  ox57acantha) 
flowers  on  the  4th  in.st. — H.  R.,  Kent. 

As  an  index  of  the  comparative  earhness  of  the  .season,  not- 
Avithstanding  the  preAailing  cold  Aveather  Avhich  so  far  charac¬ 
terised  the  past  month  of  April,  in  referring  to  my  notes  I 
find  that  my  large  tree  of  Summer  Thorn  Pear  was  only  in  full 
bloom  by  May  4  last  year,  Avhereas  it  Avas  so  by  April  25  this 
year.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  three  other  equally  large 
trees  of  the  same  A'ariety  close  at  hand  in  a  neighbouring 
garden. — W.  G.,  Harborne,  Staffs. 


Coleridge  on  The  Nightingale. 

And  hark !  the  nightingale  begins  its  .song, 
Most  mu.sical,  most  meiancholy  bird. 

A  melancholy  bird.  Oh idle  thought. 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

’Tis  the  merry  nightingale. 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 
AVith  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
AA'ould  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
llis  love  chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  music. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— May  14tli, 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0to8 

0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb.  3  0  to  4 

0 

,,  Tasmanian  ... 

11  0 

15 

0 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0 

12 

0 

Apricots,  boxes  . 

1  0 

1 

3 

Oranges,  case  . 10  0 

25 

0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Cherries,  boxes  . 

1  3 

1 

6 

each .  3  6 

5 

0 

Averag'e  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  1  0  to  1 

3 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz.  ...  3  0 

4 

0 

Asparagus,  English,  100 

2  0 

2 

6 

Mint,  doz.  bun .  4  0 

6 

0 

,,  Spanish,  bun. 

1  0 

1 

3 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

,,  Toulouse,  ,, 

1  6 

2 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2 

0 

0 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  3  0 

4 

0 

Beans,  French,  lb. 

0  8 

0 

9 

Potatoes,  English,  CAvt.  3  0 

4 

0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

,,  ,,  ncAV,  lb.  0  4 

0  5 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

3  0 

5 

0 

,,  Algerian,  cwt.  13  0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  new,  bun. 

0  8 

0 

9 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9 

1 

0 

CaulifloAvers,  doz. 

2  0 

3 

0 

Seakale  .  1  0 

•  1 

3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush .  3'  0 

4 

0 

Cucumbers  doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Tomatoes,  Canary 

Endive,  doz . 

1  6 

0 

0 

consignment  .  4  0 

4 

6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  bnch .  0  6 

0  8 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  u 

0 

2 

• 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  In  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32-sized  pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Cyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 

9  0 

18  0 

Erica  candidissima  ... 

18  0 

30  0 

,,  Cavendishii 

21  0 

48  0 

,,  Persoluta  . 

18  0 

21  0 

,,  ventricosa  nana 

18  0 

21  0 

,,  ,,  coccinea 

18  0 

21  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10  5  0 

Fuchsias .  6  0  8  0 


s.  d.  s.  “ 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz.  6  0  to  0  „ 

Grevilleas,  48’h,  doz.  ...  8  0  5 

Heliotropes  .  6  0  8  „ 

Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg  10  0  12  „ 

,,  pink . 10  0  12  Q 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0  0  ^ 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0  10  ^ 

Mignonette  .  6  0  8 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  ° 

Palms,  invar-.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 

,,  specimens  ...  21  0  63  0 

Pandanus  A'eitchi,  48’s, 

doz .  24  0  30  0 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ...  10  0  15  0 

Primulas  .  3  0  4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0  6  0 

Spira-a  iaponica,  48’s, 

doz.  ..  6  0  8  0 


Average 


Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  BloAwers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagiis,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

CornfloAver,  doz.  bun. 
Croton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Gladiolus,  Avhite,  doz. 

bunches  . 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bun. 
Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 
Ivy  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
Lilac,  French,  Avhite, 
bunch 

Liliuni  Harris!  . 

,,  lancifolium  alb. 

,,  1.  rubrum . 

,,  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  A^alley,  12  bnchs 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d  1 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  AA’hite, 

6 

0 

8 

0 

doz.  bnchs . 

1 

3 

1 

9 

,,  yelloAv,  doz.  bnchs. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Myrtle,  English,  per 

1 

0 

1 

6 

bunch  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Narcissus  Poeticus,doz 

0 

9 

1 

6 

,,  double  Avhite, 

doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Orange  blossom,  bunch 
Primula,  double  Avhite, 

4 

0 

6 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  Avhite, 
doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

1 

6 

0 

0 

,,  Mardchal  Niels  ... 
,,  Generals . 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Sinilax,  bunch  . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

:  Stephanotis,  doz.  pips 
'  Stock,  double,  Avhite, 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

doz.  bun . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

SAveet  Peas,  Avhite  and 

6 

0 

18 

0  coloured,  dozen  Inin. 

*  AVallfioAvers,  doz.  bun. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

4  0  to  5  0 

4  0 

0  0 

2  0 

0  0 

0  6 

0  0 

1  0 

1  6 

6  0 

8  0 

4  0 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

6  0 

8  0 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

2  0 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 

2  0 

0  0 

2  0 

2  6 

6  0 

8  0 

2  0 

3  0 
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* All  correapondenee  I’elating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  uo  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

SCHIZANTHUS  (H.  R.). — We  have  written  to  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  the  novelty. 

DAIRY  MAID. — With  our  sincere.st  thanks  we  accept  your 
very  kind  remembrance.  Thouglitfulness  put  in  the  practical 
form  is  unmistakeable. 

BOTANY  BOOK  FOR  A  CLASS  (Bristol). — We  ai-e  soriy  not 
to  have  answered  you  last  week.  The  only  book  at  the  price 
you  name,  and  which  may  be  suitable,  is  “  Hooker’s  Primer  of 
Botany,”  Is.  net,  which  you  could  get  through  Messrs.  Wesley  and 
Son,  Essex  Street.  Strand. 

AURICULA  FLOWER  (G.  Brackenbuiy). — We  do  not  reply 
privately.  Your  flowers,  having  been  improperly  packed,  were 
sadly  bruised  and  flattened  when  they  reached  this  office.  The 
pale  x>rimrose  colour  and  great  size  are  points  worthy  of  notice, 
and  otherwise  the  flowers  are  decorative,  but  would  not  suit  the 
fancier. 

LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  (G.  S.). — The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
so  tliat  their  tops  are  just  level  with  the  soil.  The  pots  should 
be  left  witli  an  inch  or  two  of  sjoace  for  top-dressings.  Roots 
emerge  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stems  above  the  bulbs,  and 
these  require  to  be  supplied  with  nourishment  derivable  from  a 
top-dressing.  The  surface  roots  should  be  under  soil. 

TULIP  BULBS  FOR  EXAMINATION  (Troubled  One).— The 
bulbs  have  had  the  centres,  or  fleshy  parts,  eaten  out  by  some 
pest,  and  accords  with  the  work  of  the  Narcissus  fly,  but  the 
giuibs  in  the  moss,  which  had  escaped  from  the  bulbs  in  all 
probability,  hardly  accord  with  that  species,  Merodon  equestris, 
they  being  more  in  character  with  Leather-jackets,  or  larvae 
of  the  daddy  longlegs  (Tipula  oleracea),  but  they  have  not  the 
toughness  of  the  Leatlier-jackets.  As  the  whole  bed  annually 
fails, and  the  bulbs  are  certainly  destroyed  by  some  grubs, probably 
those  enclosed  to  us,  we  should  give  the  ground  a  dressing  of  a 
mixture  of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  32  pai'ts  (pounds  or  ounces), 
and  kainit,  12  parts,  mixed,  applying  21b  of  the  mixture  per 
square  jmrd,  digging  in  and  mixing  evenly  with  the  soil  some 
time  in  advance  of  planting  the  bulbs,  forking  over  the  bed 
again  before  planting.  After  planting  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  finely  crushed,  at  the  rate  of  loz  per  square  yard, 
and  leave  for  the  rains  to  wash  in.  We  have  found  this  treatment 
successful  where  bulbs  have  died  off ;  indeed,  have  this  year  a 
fine  display  of  Tulips  in  a  bed  where  there  was  a  failure  in  several 
consecutive  years  from  decay  in  a  similar  manner  to  your  bulbs. 
We  are  keeping  a  grub,  and  may  probablj^  be  able  to  identify 
the  perfect  insect  if  one  emerges,  and,  in  that  case,  will  refer 
to  the  matter  again. 

GARDEN  INFESTED  WITH  WIREWORM  (F.  G.  J.).— The 
ground  infested  with  wireworm  and  dressed  with  a  good  coating 
of  gas  lime  last  November,  which  has  not  proved  successful,  the 
pests  being  “  as  thick  as  ever,”  probably  through  the  gas  lime  not 
being  fresh  from  gas  works,  or  the  wireworm  so  low  down  as  not 
to  be  reached,  may  now,  as  the  pests  'are  destroying  everything 
in  the  way  of  crops,  be  dressed  with  lape  dust  at  the  rate  of 
71bs  per  rod,  which  attracts  the  wireworms,  they  feeding  upon 
it  greedily  in  preference  to  the  crops.  In  a  day  or  two-  after¬ 
wards  the  ground  should  be  dressed  with  mustard  dross,  a  pre¬ 
paration  to  be  had  from  mustard  manufacturers,  at  the  rate  of 
Ijcwt  per  acre,  or  about  8oz  per  rod,  or  about  ioz  per  square 
yard.  The  minstard  dross  will  probably  have  a  slightly  pre¬ 
judicial  effect  on  growing  crops;  but  this  would  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  the  rape  dust  will  act  as  a  fertiliser,  as  also  as  a 
temporary  remedy  for  the  wireworm,  while  the  mustard  dross 
will  destroy  thein.  The  mustard  dross  should  be  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  by'  a  bellows  apparatus,  or  on  a  small  scale  by  an  ordinary 
kitchen  dredger.  The  ground  should  be  lightly  pointed  over  as 
far  as  can  be  done,  on  account  of  the  crops,  either  before  or 
after  the  dressing  with  the  mustard  dross.  We  use  the  rape 
dust,  and  in  a  day  or  two  point  in,  as  this  is  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able  to  derive  mast  benefit  from  the  dressing  as  manure,  and 
on  the  freshlv  turned-up  ground  dust  the  mustard  dross,  the 
effect  of  which  on  the  larvfe  of  some  species  of  Elateridse  or 
bettles  known  as  Skipjacks  and  Click-beetles  (Agriotes  lineatus, 
A.  sputator,  and  A.  obscurus)  is  really  marvellous.  The  mustard 
dross  is  preferably  applied  in  advance  of  cropping,  care  being 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much.  No  doubt  the  sawdust  you  allude 
to  would  favour  tlie  presence  of  the  wireworm. 


ACHIMENES  BULBS  (G.  S.). — Answer  next  week. 
TURPENTINE  BARREL  FOR  VEGETABLES  (E.  C.  W.).— 
You  should  dry  the  barrel  and  slightly  char  the  inside  (with  a 
truss  of  straw)  in  order  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  turpentine. 

SULPHURIC  ACID  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE  AND  WEED 
KILLER  (Nil  Desperandum). — Although  weak  solutions  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  have  been  used  for  .syringing  plants 
to  destroy  insect  pests,  it  cannot  be  recommendecl,  as  it  more  or 
less  injures  the  foliage — even  a  1  per  cent,  solution,  or  loz  to 
lOOoz,  or  5  pints  of  water.  Weaker  solutions  have  a  more  or  less 
injurious  effect  on  the  foliage,  and  there  are  various  insecticides 
much  preferable  to  use  in  this  way.  For  destroying  coarse  weeds 
on  lawiis,  such  as  Plantain,  Dock,  and  Dandelion,  sulphuric  acid 
is  used  effectively  by  dropping  a  little  (one  drop  of  the  article 
by  means  of  a  notched  stick)  in  the  heart  of  the  weed.  To  destroy 
weeds  on  ivalks  the  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the  proportion  of 
1  to  30  parts,  or  lib  of  vitriol  to  3  gallons  of  water,  the  solu¬ 
tion  being  preiiared  in  a  wooden  iiail  or  tub  and  applied  with  a 
well-painted  watering  can,  the  operator  stepping  backwards  and 
watering  as  he  goes,  taking  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  edgings 
and  to  avoid  siilashing  the  mixture  over  the  clothes  and  boots. 
An  evening  after  a  hot  day  should  be  chosen  for  applying  the 
mixture,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  path  will  not  injure 
boots  after  the  dew  is  off,  while  the  weeds  will  either  be  dead  or 
d.ying.  In  a  day  or  two  the  dead  weeds  may  be  brushed  off. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Gorrespovdevts  whose  qvertes  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.1.  Thorn). — 1.  C'ytisus  prsecox ;  2.  Polygonatnm 
maeroi^hvllmn ;  3.  the  leaf  of  Sangninaria  canadensis,  the  juice  is  not 
poisonous,  but  is  used  as  a  dye  ;  4.  Rubns  deliciosns.  (B.). — Homeria 
corallina.  (W.  D.).  —  Ceanothns  azureus.  (.1.  F.).  —  1,  Polygala 
oppositifolia  :  2.  Rhododendron  arbortum  ;  3.  Phyllcstachys  nigra  ;  4, 
Gercis  siliquastrum  ;  5.  Akebia  quinata  ;  6.  Begonia  manicata.  (Forty 
Years’  Subscriber). — Next  week. 


Victoria,  Australia. 


In  conipai’ison  with  the  other  divisions  of  Australia, 
Victoria  is  small.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.N.E.  by  New 
South  Wales,  on  the  W.  by  South  Australia,  S.S.E.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Bass  Strait,  and  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
But,  small  as  it  is,  we  believe  it  boasts  the  biggest  and 
oldest  town — Melbourne  ;  and  its  chief  exports  are  wool, 
between  £7,000,000  and  £8,000,000  ;  gold,  £3,000,000  ;  bread 
stuffs,  £1,397,983.  It  is  eminently  an  agricultural  province, 
and  has  a  temperature  ranging  from  105deg  to  30deg  h . 
Among  its  officials  we  find  a  Minister  for  Agriculture,  and 
we  have  before  us  part  II.  of  the  first  volume  of  its  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journal.  It  is  sent  over  to  us  here  that  we  may  see 
what  steps  are  being  taken  in  that  far-off  land  to  further 
and  improve  agricultural  knowledge.  A\  e  wonder  how  long 
agriculture  was  a  staple  industry  here  befoie  being  lecog- 
nised  by  Government,  and  before  annual  or  bi-annual  records 
were  published.  We  think  it  would  be  well  for  one  s  peace 
of  mind  not  to  inquire  into  these  things  too  closely.  Perhaps 
we  shall  never  be  asked  the  question  dh-ectly  ;  if  we  are, 
we  must  temporise,  or  refer  the  questioner  to  Hano\ei 
Square,  whence  all  knowledge  emanates. 

We  find  in  the  colony  there  has  been  a  Ghemist  tor 
Agriciiltiiie  for  some  years,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  exertions 
that  many  experiments  in  relation  to  the  action  ot  various 
manures  have  been  woiked  out.  There  was  no  official 
Gxpcrimcntcil  fRim,  n.nd  no  Rothumstcud,  .so  thfit  the  woik 
had  to  be  done  where  and  how  it  could  ;  that  is,  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  had  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  various 
farmers  of  the  district.  At  first  the  work  was  uphill,  we 
suppose  the  agricultural  mind  did  not  leahse  the  ultimate 
value  of  tests  ;  but  now,  in  1901,  the  question  is  not  where 
‘‘  to  find  suitable  plots  of  land,  but  how  gracefully  to  refuse 
the  too  abundant  offers.  The  land  or  plots  weie  there  for 
the  work,  but  all  could  not  be  utilised  for  lack  of  funds. 
Victoria  has  an  immense  Wheat-gi  oiying  area,  so  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  many  varieties  have  been  tested  ; 
but  we  had  hardly  realised  that  there  weie  so  many  as  103. 
We  see  also  there  have  been  many  experiments  in  fruit 
manuring;  at  any  late,  we  hope  there  will  not  be  the 
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reflection  passed  on  Victorian  orchards  ^Thich  is  accorded 
to  many  an  English  one,  i.e.,  that  the  trees  are  old  and 
generally  very  much  neglected. 

There  is  a  capital  paper  contributed  on  European 
Dairying,”  by  T.  Cherry,  lecturer  on  bacteriology,  Melbourne 
University,  who  was  sent  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
to  see  how  things  were  done  here.  He  visited  Switzerland, 
Paris,  London,  Belgium,  Holland,  N.  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  had  nearly  three  months  in  England,  returning 
by  N.  France  and  the  Rhine.  We  see  the  paper  is  to  be 
continued  in  a  later  issue,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  most 
exhaustive. 

Next  we  come  to  something  we  want  here,  and  that  badly. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  to  State  school 
teachers  attending  the  Summer  Training  College.  This 
lecturo  is  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  its  physical 
characteristics.”  There  are  certain  easy  experiments  to  be 
tried,  and  if  lessons  of  this  sort  on  the  lines  here  indicated 
fail  to  interest  the  children  and  give  them  some  notion  of 
the  value  and  uses  of  milk  it  must  be  the  teacher’s  fault. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  further  list  of  subjects.  We  should 
•class  this  as  a  glorified  object  lesson  scientifically  demon¬ 
strated.  Still  on  milk.  No  good  results  for  butter  where 
any  atom  or  suspicion  of  dirt  is  permitted — the  old  story, 
good  stuff  spoilt  by  carelessness  respecting  detail. 

Cows. — These  good  people  have  more  quickly  arrived  at 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  great  agricultural  problems  than 
we.  It  has  long  been  stated  that  cows  vary  in  value  of 
their  milk  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  many  never  being 
worth  their  keep ;  but  this  fact  has  by  no  means  been 
universally  acted  upon  ;  but  the  Victorians  not  only  have 
found  out  the  fact,  but  are  taking  active  steps  to  eliminate 
from  then’  herds  all  inferior  cows,  keeping  only  the  best 
and  truest  types.  They  have  got  a  long  way  on  the  road 
that  leads  to  “grading  up.”  There  is  a  capital  sketch  of  a 
cow,  a  typical  dairy  animal.  In  the  shire  of  Narracan  we 
find  from  the  inspector’s  report  there  are  something  like 
9,000,  and  180  hand  and  thirty-five  steam  separators.  One 
enterprising  farmer  has  introduced  two  milking  machines, 
which,  if  they  answer  well,  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  dairymen. 

Evidently  there  is  a  future  for  wine  makers  in  Victoria, 
and  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  Grape  Vine,  and  some  of 
the  best  French  methods  of  manufacture  are  advocated. 
After  the  agriculture  proper,  there  is  a  section  devoted  to 
horticulture,  which  really  should  always  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  first-named  one,  being  only  an  elaborated  form  of 
the  other.  The  first  paper  is  on  “Quality  in  Fruit.”  Here 
again,  comes  the  old  story,  the  best,  and  only  the  best, 
worthy  of  cultivation.  Nq  knew  the  old  adage  about  beating 
the  Walnut  tree;  but  we  did  not  know  that  “peppering” 
fruit  trees  with  blunderbus  and  flintlock,  or  the  hammering 
into  the  bark  of  old  nails,  &c.,  was  a  form  of  pruning,  now 
happily  discarded  for  better  and  newer  methods.  Fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  all  get  their  share  of  attention,  and  then 
we  are  turned  off  on  to  the  tobacco  industry.  It  is  stated 
that  the  moth  Avhose  grub  does  such  damage  to  the  young 
plants  shows  a  great  predilection  for  Honeysuckle,  and  while 
feeding  on  it  many  were  destroyed.  The  Mason  wasp,  too, 
was  seen  to  carry  off  the  grub,  and  in  so  doing  proves  a 
vahiable  ally  to  the  grower. 

With  all  the  stock  the  country  carries  there  must  be  an 
immense  quantity  of  hides,  far  more  than  can  be  used  at 
home  ;  but  the  tanning  industry  is  so  far  in  its  infancy  that 
the  leather  produced  is  not  acceptable  in  the  European 
markets.  The  subject  is  to  be  taken  up  ;  in  fact,  is  taken 
up.  and  with  trained  curriers  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  leather  of  the  future  Avill  be  quite  equal  to  any  of  home 
manufacture.  Meat  being  cheap,  a  charge  is  brought  against 
the  butchers  for  badly  flayed  hides,  and  against  the  cattle 
owners  for  deeply  branding. 

There  are  two  coloured  plates,  beautifully  executed,  of 
insectivorous  birds.  The  nankeen  kestrel  and  the  Austra¬ 
lian  bee-eater,  the  latter  most  attractive  in  appearance. 
Fortunately  for  these  birds,  as  well  as  for  many  others,  there 
are  strict  Game  Laws.  It  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of 
human  nature  that  beautiful  birds  and  animals  unless  strictly 
preserved  are  almost  sure  to  stand  the  chance  of  becoming 
extinct. 

It  is  not  only  in  English  farm  houses  where  poultry  is 
badly  prepared  for  market.  There  is  nothing  like  ocular 
demonstration,  and  here  we  find  a  page  of  poor  miserable 
•  creatures  badly  dressed,  and  out  of  all  shape  and  form. 


Avith  the  legend  underneath,  “  Hoaa^  not  to  do  it.”  There  is 
another  photograph  of  birds,  looking  quite  their  best,  neat, 
tidy,  compact,  quite  another  race  of  beings.  It  does  seem  a  .  > 
pity  to  see  good  food  spoilt,  or,  at  least,  depreciated  so 
much  in  value  by  sheer  carelessness.  Mysterious  deaths 
among  poultry  having  been  reported,  an  expert  was  sent  to  v 
investigate  the  cause,  which  he  found  to  be  due  to  a  parasite 
(Argasides),  or  foAvl  tick.  The  matter  has  assumed  serious 
proportion.s,  and  threatens  to  spoil  the  large  trade  established 
in  dressed  birds.  HoAvever,  stringent  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  and  possibly  this  pest  Avill  be  stamped  out,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  not  considering  this  inatter  as  being  y 
too  small  to  come  under  his  careful  consideration.  -s 

As  much  butter  is  shipped  for  export,  the  Government  ^ 
have  started  butter  competitions  Avith  prizes,  as  tending  to 
keep  makers  up  to  the  mark.  The  selection  of  judges  (three)  y 
appears  to  us  very  fair.  One  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  com- 
petitors,  one  by  the  agents,  and  one  by  the  Government.  ^ 
Here  is  an  opening  for  the  iDest  butter,  carefully  packed  in 
tin  cases,  at  the  different  Chinese  ports.  At  Shanghai  extra 
California,  packed  in  the  glass  jars,  makes  5s.  per  lb.  Japan  ^ 
and  the  Philippines  also  have  promising  markets  for  good 
butter.  ■<- 

There  is  a  pictorial  object  lesson  for  butchers  in  dressed 
lamb.  What  a  difference  good  dressing  makes.  When  in 
the  two  months  of  November  and  December  100,000  carcases 
Avere  frozen  at  the  Government  cool  stores,  we  begin  to  see 
Avhat  a  big  thing  this  export  lamb  trade  is,  and  it  seems  a  _ 
folly  to  run  any  risk  of  spoiling  it  by  killing  inferior  meat 
or  by  badly  dressing  the  good. 

There  is  an  Agricultural  College  at  Dookie,  and  as  the  : 
farm  has  an  area  of  4,860  acres  there  is  room  for  practical 
demonstration  for  all  the  pupils.  Stock  kept  on  the  farm  is 
as  follows :  — 2,000  sheep,  150  cattle,  50  horses,  and  so  forth. 
Fees,  £25  per  annum,  Avith  extra  £3  for  medical  attendance, 
books,  laundry,  and  mending,  and  there  are  also  several 
scholarships.  Wine-making  is  one  of  the  subjects  taught. 

We  have  been  very  pleased  Avith  the  little  volume,  and 
congratulate  our  Victorian  cousins  Avith  being  so  up-to-date. 

[Part  1,  vol.  1,  was  issued  in -January,  1902.  Copies  are 
obtainable  at  the  Agricultural.  Dept.  Offices  of  the  Victorian 
Government,  153,  l.‘)5,  Leadenhab  Street,  LonOon,  E.C. — Ed.] 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm.  : 

Wg  haA^e  liad  a  AA'eek  of  A^ery,  cold  winds,  with  occasional  heavy 
showers  of  rain  and  sleet.  It  has  not  been  ideal  weather  for  vege¬ 
tation,  but  nevertheless  the  crops  look  fairly  Avell.  The  Wheat 
has  all  been  Avell  harrowed,  and  looks  much  better  for  it.  Tire  t 
thin  Wheat  is  improving  rapidly,  and  is  proving  the  good  condi- 
tion  of  the  land.  HarroAving  such  a  thin  plant  is  rather  ti'ying  ' 
Avork,  harroAving  to  the  feelings  as  well,  and  requires  much  firm- 
ness  of  purpose.  Much  faith  al,so  i.s  needed  Avhen  Ave  see  the  % 
sparse  ]5lants  apparently  destroyed.  We  have  seen  one  or  tAvo  ( 
fields  of  forward  Avell  planted  Wheat  looking  a  little  yelloAA'  and 
sickly  under  the  influence  of  the  cold  Avinds.  These  fields  are  in  t 
good  condition,  and  the  crop  should  recover  its  colour  Avith  F. 
Avarmer  weather.  Where,  hoAvever,  there  is  the  same  or  similar 
appearance  on  land  of  poor  character  or  condition,  a  dressing  of  ' 
nitrate  of  soda.  AA  ould  be  desirable.  One  hundredweight  per  acre  A 
Avould  cost  about  10s.,  and  Avould  pay  by  the  increase  of  straAv 
alone,  noAv  that  commodity  is  so  scarce  and  dear. 

The  Turnip  land  is  Avorking  beautifully.  The  di'ying  Avinds  and 
the  shoAvers  haA'e  reduced  it  to  that  most  desirably  mealy  condition 
Avhich  Ave  are  all  aiming  at.  Everything  else  is  favourable  for  ^ 
drilling,  but  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are  too  cold  yet.  We  must  f\ 
Avait  for  a  rise  of  shade  temperature  before  drilling  any  great 
depth  of  Turnips.  The  Turnip  is  hardy,  but,  like  the  neAvly 
hatched  chicken,  it  needs  Avarmth.  --s 

The  autumn  planted  Cabba'ge  look  Avell.  They  have  been  horse 
hoed  some  time  ago,  and  hand  hoeing  is  just  completed.  They  Avill  ij 
need  the  horse  hoe  once  more  and  then  receive  ocAvt  of  soot  per  ^ 
acre.  We  have  tried  all  manner  of  manures  for  Cabbage,  and  s 
find  this  the  best,  especially  if  there  is  much  ground  game  to  con-  || 
tend  Avith .  ^ 

M’^inter  Tares  are  lengthening  appreciably,  and  should  be  just 
moAving  height  by  June  1.  We  shall  be  Amry  thankful  and  eager  k 
to  begin  of  them,  though  it  Avill  be  almost  like  murder.  Fortu-  .S 
nately,  there  is~a  good  breadth,  so  we  can  afford  to  be  generous  3 
to  the  live  .stock,  Avhich  are  all  on  too  short  commons  at  present,  jl 
Ewes  are  making  a  gallant  struggle  against  adversity  on  the  thin  g 
seed  pastures,  but  they  are  in  sadly  poor  condition,  which  the  ^ 
Avpol  prevents  us  noticing  as  much  as  Ave  ought.  We  shall  Avash  fl 
and  clip  them  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Wool  requires  .9 
support,  and  should  be  taken  off  immediately  Avhen  it  can  be  9 
spared.  Sheep  aLvays  thrive  better  after  they  are  shorn  if  the  9 
,  AA’eather  be  at  all  suitable.  9 
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Sivery  one  who  possesses  a  Greenhouse 
should  obtain  a  Copy  of 

Pictorial 

Greenhouse 

Management 


By  WALTER  P.  WRIGHT, 

Editor  of  “  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
“  The  Gardener,”  dx. 

The  Work  contains  nearly  lOO  Illustrations. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  1/-,  post  freel/2J; 
Cloth  1/6,  post  free  1/9. 

“  By  the  issue  of  this  serviceable  little  book  on  the  culture 
of  plants  and  the  routine  work  of  the  greenhouse,  Mr.  Walter 
P.  Wiight  completes  the  quadrate  of  the  artof  horticulture, 
for  he  has  also  furnished  similar  works  on  vegetable  and 
fruit  growing,  and  another  on  general  practica,!  gardening. 
The  style  of  the  books  is  such  that  the  least  experienced  can 
read  and  understand  them— can  put  their  teaching  into 
actual  and  safe  practice  right  away,  while  even  those  who 
are  not  inexperienced  can  discover  much  that  is  of  value  and 
interest  within  the  covers.”— Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Other  Works  by  WALTER  P.  WRIGHT. 

Pictorial  Practical  Gardening. 

A  Useful  Manual  for  all  Classes  of  Horticulturists. 
With  Upwards  of  140  Illustrations.  Paper  covers,  1/-; 
cloth,  1/6. 

Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing. 

Paper  covers,  1/-;  cloth.  1/6, 

Pictorial  Practical  Vegetable  Growing. 

Uniform  with  the  above.  Paper  covers,  1/- ;  cloth,  1/6. 

■CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  London  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


ROSES  IN  POTS 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

Have  a  very  extensive  stock  of  6ne  plants  of  the  above  in 
Dwarf  (Bush)  and  Climbing  forms,  suitable  for  present 
planting  and  for  pot  culture. 

In  5  inch  pots,  10,  6  to  18/-  per  dozen,  84/-  to  120/-  per  100 
In  8  inch  pots,  24/-  to  42/-  „  £10  to  £17  10/-  „ 

Spring  Catalogue  of  new  and  other  Roses  in  Pots,  now 
ready,  free  on  application. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Fr$e/  8d,  <■' 

TH0MASliviR^&  SON, 

,  SAWBBIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

aARLOW  STATION.  Q.K.B. 


CLIBRANS 


CHOICE  PLANTS 

For  the  GREENHOUSE— 

AC&CIA  PUBESCENS,  a  rare  and  beauti-  Each, 
ful  species :  flowers  a  lovely  yellow, 

foliage  highly  ornamental . 6/-  to  10/6 

BEGONIAS  (Tuberous),  Clibrans’  new 
choice  named  varieties  for  1J02,  as  per 

Catalogue  .  3/6, 7/6 

CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA,  the  lovely  Golden 
Calla  ;  foliage  beautifully  spotted  white; 

strong  plants  to  bloom  . 10/6, 15/- 

,,  ‘‘The  Godfrey,”  a  new  variety  of 
jEthiopica,  spathes  pure  white  ;  compact 

habit,  very  free  . 2/6  &  3/6 

CALADIUM  “New  Century,”  a  new 
variety  of  strong  aiid  vigorous  growth  ; 
produces  large,  white,  fragrant  flowers  7/6 

CLEMATIS  INDIYISA  and  LOBATA, 
flowers  creamy  white,  dark  green  glossy 
leaves  ;  a  grand  cool-house  climber  . .  1/6  to  6/- 

COLEUS  THYRSOIDEU8,  produces  a 
multitude  of  spikes  of  a  lovely  blue 
colour,  from  early  in  the  year  until  well 

into  the  summer  .  1/-  &  1/6 

CUPRESSUS  FUNBBRIS,  one  of  the  loveli¬ 
est  of  the  Cypress  for  indoor  decoration  16  to  3/6 
,,  extra-sized  .specimens,  grand  plants..  6/- &  7/6 
.,  macrocarpa  lutaa,  a  lovely  golden 

variety,  of  great  beauty . 1/6  to  3/6 

DRAC.£NA  PARREI,  this  variety  retains 
its  lower  foliage  much  longer  than  any 
other  Dracaena  ;  excellent  for  decoration  3/6  &  6,  - 
FERN  BALLS,  (Davallia  bullata),  one  of 
the  latest  and  prettiest  Japanese  novel¬ 
ties  ;  balls  or  wreaths  covered  with  fronds  3/6  &  5/- 
HIDALGOA  WERCKLEI,  flowers  brilliant 
scarlet,  inches  across  ;  foliage  beauti¬ 
fully  cut ;  a  grand  climber .  1/6  &  2/6 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA,  a  new  and 
lovely  plant ;  flowers  produced  in  large 
heads  of  a  lovely  orange-red  colour  ..  2/6  &  3/6 

PELARGONIUM  “Mr.  H.  H.  Thomas” 

(New),  lower  petals  light  peach, 
streaked  and  spotted  red  ;  upjier  petals 
dark  velvety-maroon,  paling  towards 

the  margin  .  2/6 

,,  Oldfleld  Defiance,  lower  petals  pale 
heliotrope,  with  a  ruby-cafmiue  blotch  ; 
upper  petals  warm  purple-maroon,  with 
a  heliotrope  margin..  ,,  ..  ..  1/6  &  2/6 

For  the  STOVE— 

ANTHURIUM  FLETCHERIANUM,  a  grand 
variety  belonging  to  the  Andreanum 
section ;  spathe  a  rich,  dark,  glossy 
crimson.  5Jin  across,  7iin  long  ..  ..  10/6  to  21/- 

URCE0CHARI8  CLIBRANI,  a  wonderful 
bi-generic  hybrid  ;  flowers  intermediate 
between  Eucharis  and  Urceolina ; 
blooms  profusely  ;  inv.sluable  for  cutting  8/6  to  10/6 
DIPLADENIA  BREARLEYANA  — We  have 
a  grand  stock  of  this  lovely  climber ; 
flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  greatest  of  freedom  ..  3/6  to  5/- 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

ARABIS  ALBIDA,  fl.  pi.,  one  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  rockery  plants  ;  (he  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  white,  produced  with  free¬ 
dom  ;  excellent  for  cutting.  .4/.  per.  doz  6d. 

AUBRIETIA  “Dr.  Mules,”  rich  puiple- 
violet  flowers ;  the  finest  of  all  the 
Aubrietias  . .  . .  4/6  per  dozen  6d. 

LOBELIA  “  Mrs.  Cllbran,”  the  loveliest 
variety  extant ;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
deepest  blue  colour,  with  a  small  white 

eye . ■  . .  6/-  per  dozen  6d. 

HUMULU8  LUPULUS  FOLIIS  AUREIS 
(Golden  Hop),  a  rapid  and  lovely 
climber  ;  foliage  of  a  rich  bright  golden 

colour .  1/-&1/6 

POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM,  a 
lovely  climber,  flowering  with  the 

greatest  of  freedom . 2/6  to  3/6 

YITIS  COIGNETI.®,  leaves  often  lOin 
across,  become  of  a  rich  crimson  in 
autumn .  .  ..  ..  2/6  &  3/6 

For  Complete  List  of 

INDOOR  PLANTS— OUTDOOR  PLANTS, 

SEE  OUR  PLANT  CATALOGUE, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Jfltti[nd  Jif  §(rrtii[«Ittti[C. 
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The  Season  of  Blossom, 


RUIT  lands  and  orchards  are 
very  beautiful  just  now  with 
their  mantles  of  pearly  white 
blossoms  contrasting  vividly 
with  the  bright  green  of  burst¬ 
ing  growth  on  every  side.  Pro¬ 
spects  are  being  freely  discussed 
and  though  it  is  not  wise  to  speculate 
too  hopefully  on  what  the  crops  irill 
be  simply  from  the  quantity  of  bloom  on  the 
trees,  still  there  are  reasons  for  being  san¬ 
guine.  To  appreciate  the  flowering  season 
fully,  in  more  ways  than  one,  it  is  necessary 
to  move  about  in  districts  where  fruit  is 
extensively  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 
In  such  places  blossoming  time  brings  hopes, 
and  doubts,  and  fears,  and  questions  are 
freely  asked  as  to  what  sort  of  a  fruit  year 
we  are  going  to  have.  The  bloom  is  primarily 
essential,  but  it  is  not  everything,  as  a  killing 
frost  or  a  scourge  of  blight  may  quickly  dash 
the  brightest  hopes  to  the  ground. 

As  I  write  the  Plums  and  Damsons  are  at 
the  fulness  of  their  floral  beauty,  and  the  hill¬ 
sides  where  these  fruits  are  grown  in  quantity 
represent  masses  of  snowy  whiteness.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  local  theory  this  should  not  be  a  good 
season  for  Plums^  on  account  of  the  heavy 
crop  last  year,  but  if  half  the  blossoms  develop 
into  fruit  there  need  be  no  fear  of  scarcity. 
The  growers  have  their  doubts  just  now  in 
two  ways.  There  is  no  profit  in  fruitless  trees, 
and  they  look  with  anxiety  till  the  flowering 
time  is  over  and  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  vivid  recollec¬ 
tions  of  recent  seasons  of  glut  when  the  trees 
were  bent  to  breaking  point  with  the  weight 
of  fruit  that  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  a 
profit.  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it 
here  why  it  should  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains, 
and  though  you  may  call  the  grower  a  par¬ 
ticular  iudividual  who  is  hard  to  please,  he 


Readers  are  requested  tD  'send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  ,  at 
12,'  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address, 
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will  be  content  if  Nature  treats  him  with  a  happy  medium 
in  the  shape  of  a  moderate  crop.  From,  appearances  now 
there  are  reasons  why  he  may  venture  to  expect  this,  if  we 
may  form  any  judgment  by  the  show  of  bloom.* 

Speaking  of  beauty  in  flqwTering  trees,  I  do  not  think 
anything  could  be  more  attractive  than  a  Cherry  orchard 
w’hen  in  full  bloom.  '  In  Kent  there  are  miles  of  them, 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  pinky  white  blossoms,  set  against  the 
delicate  shade  of  the  bursting  foliagej  and  presenting  a 
picture  that  w'ords  can  only  convey  a  faint  impression..  If 
Kent  had  nothing  else  to  boast  of,  its  Chert’y  orchards  would 
be  sufficient,  and  in  the  spring  time  they  are  worth  travelling 
many  miles  to  see.  That  soil  and  situation  are  suitable  is 
obvious  by  the  way  they  flourish,  and  it  must  also  be  said 
that  the  growers  play  their  part  well.  In  some  of  the  old 
orchards  there  are  giant  trees  with  massive  stems  and 
mighty  limbs.  The  spread  of  the  latter  is  extensive,  and 
when  every  twig  represents  a  spray  of  b-lossom,  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  perfectly  charming.  As  a  rule,  the  Cherry 
is  a  certain  bloomer,  and  almost  every  spring  the  floral 
picture  is  the  same,  though  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
results  of  the  blossom.  Frost,  hailstorms,  cold  winds,  and 
blight  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  one  or  other  of  these 
troubles  may  upset  calculations,  even  when  prospects  are 
most  fair.  Last  season  was  a  splendid  one  for  fruit,  and 
crops  in  all  districts  were  heavy.  So  plentiful  w'ere  Cherries, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  a  glut,  and  general  complaints  about 
low  prices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  county  prac¬ 
tically  holds  the  monopoly  for  the  production  of  th's  fruit. 

Simultaneously  with  the  bloom  of  the  Cherries  and  the 
Plums  we  have  Pears,  which  are  giving  good  promise.  1 
question,  however,  whether  Pear  culture  for  profit  has  been 
given  so  much  attention  as  it  deserves  in  the  southern  county 
of  Kent.  A  few  growers  make  them  a  speciality,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  mixed  with  other  fruits  in  orchards  and 
plantations,  without  occupying  a  leading  position.  It  is 
never  well  to  make  too  sure  of  Pears  from  the  quantity  of 
bloom.  Very  often,  w'hen  the  latter  is  thickly  set,  it  falls  ofl’ 
wholesale,  and  black  centres  are  displayed  instead  of  setting 
fruits.  Good  Pear  seasons  are  not  the  general  rule,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  prophesy  ;  but,  taking  the  clusters  of 
white  blossoms  now  studding  the  trees  as  a  guide,  prospects 
are  certainly  hopeful. 

Perhaps  of  all  hardy  fruits  the  outlook  for  the  Apple 
crop  claims  the  wddest  attention.  Last  year  it  was  scanty 
and  spasmodic.  In  some  districts  fruit  was  fairly  plentiful, 
and  realised  good  prices  ;  but  in  others  Apples  were  mostly 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  When  discussing  the  bloom 
of  Pears  and  stone  fruits,  one  cannot  say  much  about  the 
prospects  of  Apples,  as  the  buds  are  only  swelling,  and  have 
yet  to  develop  into  flower.  The  signs,  however,  are  there, 
and  display  a  good  promise  of  bloom.  I  have  enlarged 
somewhat  on  the  beauty  of  the  Cherry  tree  ■when  in  flower, 
and  the  charms  of  Apple  blossom  are  also  generally  admitted. 
Diu’ing  the  flowering  time  the  Kentish  orchards  are  beauti¬ 
ful  objects  ;  and  if  the  growers  are  glad  to  see  it  over,  and 
the  young  fruits  where  blossoms  were,  it  is  only  on  account 
of  their  natural  anxiel^  to  secure  a  crop. 

No  matter  which  way  we  look  there  is  fruit  blossom,  and 
everybody  is  ready  to  discuss  the  promise.  This  important 
season  is  only  short  ;  just  a  few  weeks,  and  one  after 
another  the  flower  petals  will  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
leaving  behind  the  infant  fruit  that  brings  satisfaction  and 
profit,  oj’,  as  occasionally  happens,  nothing,  which  means 
disappointment  and  loss. — H. 

- -  ■  — 

Cactus  Dahlias. 


Among  the  varieties  grown  for  the  first  time  last  year  not 
one  pleases  me  moi'e  than  does  .1.  W.  Wilkinson.  It  is  fine  as 
an  exhibition  bloom,  the  extra  long  narrow  florets  giving  it  a 
light  and  charming  appearance.  But  apart  from  this,  it  is 
good  and  showy  as  a  garden  plant,  each  bloom  opening  perfect, 
and  the  stem  long  enough  to  throw  the  flower  well  up  out  of  tlie 
foliage.  Its  colour,  deep  rosy  crimson,  is  rich  and  distinct. 

Lyric  is  a  richly  shaded  and  handsome  flower.  Red  on  a 
yellow  ground  describes  the  colour,  and  the  shape  is  first-rate. 
Its  florets  are  of  extra  length,  narrow,  and  elegantly  formed. 


*  .since  tliis  was  puc  into  type  iio>ts  liave  ncriirrcil  .ml  greatly  reduced  the  .set 
of  fruits.  Cherries  are  not.  .swel  ing,  w  Idle  Straw  lit  rries  have  been  blackened. 
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It  is  free-flowering  and  consfant,  and  quite  distinct  in  every 
way. 

Lord  Roberts. — This  is  a  lovely  white,  hardly  pure,  perhaps, 
but  the  form  is  a  great  advance.  Its  florets  are  long,  narrow, 
and  prettily  formed;  the  bloom  large  and  perfect.  It  is  free 
and  has  a  good  wiry  stem.  Up  to  date  this  may  be  termed  the 
finest  white  Cactus  Dahlia.  , 

Vesta  is  another  improvement  in  its  shade  of  colour — a 
delicate  pink.  It  has  one  fault :  that  is,  the  blooms  are  not  borne 
stiffly  enough  to  stand  upright,  yet  tlje  stem  is  excellent.  Tire 
flowers  are  of  nice  form  and  size,  and  tire  habit  of  the  plant  most 
desirable-. 

William  Treseder  in  the.  earlier  part  of  the  season  is  w-hite  with; 
lilac  tintvS,  but  during  September  it  is  white.  Tlie  flowers  are 
first-rate  in  size  and  shape.  This  has  also  a  good  stem  and  a 
free  flowmring  habit. 

Up  to  Date,  a  salmon-red  too  little  known.  It  has  long 
narrow  florets  and  shape  of  the  finest  type,  a  long  stem,  and 
excellent  in'  its  habit  of  grow-th  and  free  flowering  qualities.  This: 
should  be  added  to  all  collections. 

Galliard  is  a  light  scarlet  flower  of  fine  size  and  fair  shape; 
but  its  short  stem  does  not  recommend  it.  There  is  room  for 
improvement  in  this  shade,  and  probably  the  old  Starfish  is  still 
the  best. 

Cornucopia  is  really  fine.  It  produces  huge  blooms  of  a 
salmon-red  shade,  and  the  florets  are  long  and  narrow.  ,  This  is 
extremely  free  flowering  and  showy  in  the  garden',  as  well  as 
being  one  of  the  best  for  exhibition.  Among  varieties  which 
have  been  grown  more  than  one  season, 

Uncle  Tom  has  proved  itself  quite  the  best  of  the  dark  blackish 
maroon  shade.  It  is  a  striking  flower,  of  the  most  perfect,  shape, 
with  a  velvety  gloss  quite  its  owm.  To  this  may  be  added 
excellent  growTh  and  free  flo'^vering  qualities,  with  a  .stiff,  wiry 
stem.  Probably  some  time  will  elapse  before  this  variety  is  in 
its  colour  surpassed. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe. — Too  much  cannot  be  written  of  the  beauty 
of  this  variety.  Grown  large,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Japanese  Chiw^santhemum.  The  long,  narrow  florets  are  splen¬ 
didly  arranged,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems.  Colour,, 
a  soft  shade  of  yellow.  This  is  free  and  showy  in  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Carter  Page,  rich,  velvety  crimson.-  This  is  a  really  fine 
variety.  The  blooms  have  long,  narrow  florets  which  form  into 
a  most  perfect  shape.  Its  flower  stem  is  long,  the  habit  of  the 
plant  fine,  and  i't  is  constant  the  whole  season.  '■ 

J.  F.  Hudson,  light  red,  with  fainter  shades  at  the  base  of  the 
florets  is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  bloom.  Tlie  shape  is 
desirable,  the  flowers  large,  and  habit  of  the  plant  good. 

Mars'  Service  is  about  the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  The- 
blooms  are  always  good,  and  it  is  especially  fine  iu  habit,  stem, 
and  free  flosvering  qualities.  Colour — or,  rather,  combination 
of  .shade.s — pink  and  heliotrope. 

Britannia. — This  may  really  be  chosen  with  the  last  named 
as  the  only  two  among  older  sorts  worth  growing.  The  colour 
is  a  buff  shade,  the  flowers  large,  and  every  one  comes  perfect  in 
form.  It  is  exceedingly  free  flowering,  and  one  of  the  best  to 
throw  its  blooms  out  from  the  foliage. 

Countess  of  Lonsdale  is  a-  variety  with  a  verj'  fine  habit  of 
growth.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  model.  The  flowers,  w-liich  are  a 
nice  shade  of  salmon  pink,  are  well  formed  and  striking.  It  wiil 
probably  be  thought  heavy  for  show  purposes,'  but  nevertheless 
it  is  a  fine  type. 

Luccico. — This  orange  yellow  flower  is  notable  for  its  capital 
size  and  perfect  finish.  It  has  a  good  stem  and  the  flowers  are 
freely  produced.  In  its  shade  of  colour  it  must  still  be  classed 
the  be.st. 

Novelties. 

The  improved  Cactus  Dahljas  were  presented  in  great  numbers 
last  season,  and  in  many  cases  there  was  a  real  improvement. 
Flowers  with  long  and  narrow  florets  are  on  the  increase ;  but,  of 
course,  one  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  habit  of  growth  of  these 
new  kinds  as  they  are  exhibited.  As  shown,  the  yellows,  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  are  charming.  The 
former  is  a  light  shade  with  white  tips,  the  latter  is  a  nice  shade, 
with  florets  that  tend  to  incurv'e  towards  the  centre  of  the- 
flower.  Aunt  Chloe  is  a  fine  variety  of  a  dark  maroon  shade. 
Clara  Stredwick,  light  amber,  is  most  elegant;  and  another 
amber  tinted  kind  is  Clio.  Rufus  is  a  very  striking  shade  of 
terra-cotta  red.  The  two  distinct  shades  in  one  bloom  as  known 
in  the  varieties  Arachne  and  Tlie  Clown  are  to  be  found  in  such 
new  sorts  as  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Columbia,  and  Gabriel.  I  like 
'the  first -named  best.  Ringdove  is  exquisite  in  its  delicate 
shades  of  buff,  white,  and  pink.  Miss  Winchester  has  flowers  of 
a  distinct  shade  of  salmon  pink.  Mrs.  Winstanley  is  a  bloom 
amber  crimson  in  colour.  Those  named  appeared  to  me  the  best 
among  about  forty  novelties.  Other  kinds  worth  noting  are:  — 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  crimson  shade;  R.  Needham,  vivid  red; 
P.  W.  Tullach,  ceri.se  shade;  W.  F.  Balding,  amber;  Alpha,, 
lilac  splashed  crimson,  not  a  narrow  floret,  but  the  first  of  a  new 
break  of  “fancy”  combinations  in  colour;  Spitfire,  scarlet  with 
buff  reverse. — H.  S. 
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Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Robert  McVittie. 


At  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  April  22,  a  first-class  certificate  was  accorded  to  this 
variety,  sent  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevens), 
Walton  Grange,  Stone.  The  flowers  are  large,  but  not  parti¬ 
cularly  handsome;  it  is  one  of  the  O.  c.  apiatum  class.  All  parts 
are  alike,  bearing  a  very  heavy  reddish-chocolate  blotch,  and  well 
balanced  in  size.  The  form  is  good.  Our  illustration  is  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler. 

The  WeeK’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  Whip  Orchid,  as  Scuticaria  Steeli  is  sometimes  called,  is 
not  one  of  tW  most  showy,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting  species. 
The  long  pendant  leaves  and  small  flowers  clustering  at  their 
bases  are  very  grotesque  and  quaint,  while  individually  the 
blossoms  are  very  beautiful.  This  plant  delights  in  a  very  strong 
heat  and  ample  light  and  moisture.  A  good  place  to  grow  it  is 
the  back  or  end  wall  of  an  East  Indian  house,  close  up  to  the 
light,  and  where  it  obtains  a  full  share  of  sun. 

Cork  blocks,  with  a  little  sphagnum  about  the  roots,  are 
better,  perhaps,  than  baskets  for  it,  as  there,  is  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  leaves.  Anything  touching  the  point  of  these 
leaves  while  growing  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  mischief,  leading 
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to  browning  of  the  tips  and  consequent  weakness.  The  present  is 
a  good  time  to  attend  to  the  compost,  adding  a  little  new  moss 
where  necessary,  and  in  cases  where  new  blocks  are  needed, 
allowing  those  of  sufficient  size  to  last  the  plants  for  several 
years.  After  disturbance  at  the  root,  little  root  moisture  is 
required ;  but  healthy  established  specimens  must  be  kept  very 
moist  while  growing. 

All  the  small  block  plants,  too,  such  as  Trichocentrums,  small 
tessle-leaved  Oncidiums,  Sophronitis  cernua  and  S.  violacea, 
lonopsids,  and  others,  should  now  be  seen  to,  and  the  roots  given 
fresh  matei'ial  where  necessary.  A  little  attention  every  season, 
removing  any  dead  stems  or  sour  decayed  moss,  substituting 
new  for  it,  and  fastening  any  portion  that  may  have  broken 
loose,  is  Avell  repaid  by  tbe  increased  health  of  the  plants.  All 
such  should  be  regularly  dipped  now,  as  they  need  watering — 
not  have  the  water  poured  on  by  means  of  a  can,  as  this  often 
fails  to  reach  all  the  roots.  A  thorough  submerging  drives  the 
air  out  from  the  latter,  to  be  replaced  by  fresh,  and  also  reaches 
everf  part  of  root  and  compost. 

Saccolabinms,  .Vngrsecums  of  small  stature,  Phalsenopsids, 
Aerides,  and  the  like,  are  now  growing  very  freely,  and  must  not 
be  checked  in  any  way.  Keep  the  foliage  well  sponged  and  free 
of  insects ;  attend  to  any  small  matters  of  compost  not  already 
done,  and  remember  that  a  steady  progress  in  a  regular  ten.pera- 
ture  is  what  these  delight  in.  Growth  may  be  rushed  along 
quickly  in  strong  heat,  but  too  often  the  leaves  produced  under 
these  circumstances  fall  off  in  autumn  or  winter. — H.  R.  R. 


Insectivorous  Plants. 


Mr.  O’Neill,  of  Dublin,  lately  gave  a  lecture  on  this  subject 
before  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Association.  His  descriptions 
throughout  were  characterised  by  a  tasteful  literary  and  graphic 
style  which  quite  charmed  his  audience.  After  a  few  introduc¬ 
tory  remarks,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  dilate  on  the  slides  show¬ 
ing  the  Sundew  and  Butte rwort  growing  in  boggy  land,  and  the 
Sundew  with  gland,  fringed  leaf,  and  the  stamens  and  pistil. 
With  regard  to  the  tentacles  on  the  leaf  of  Sundew,  he  said  : 
When  set  in  motion,  the  tentacles  are  known  to  be  inflected  at 
an  angle  of  45deg  to  90deg  for  from  two  to  three  minutes.  These 
tentacles  exude  a  sticky  substance,  and,  owing  to  the  insect’s 
body  being  composed  of  spiracles  or  air-breathing  pores,  the  fly 
soon  dies,  and  is  gradually  transferred  to  the  centre,  where  the 
digestive  fluid  is  secreted,  and  gradually  absorbed.  Regarding 
the  sensitive  nature  of  tbe  tentacles,  he  mentioned  that  they 
were  by  far  more  sensitive  than  the  nerves  of  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  a  piece  of  a  hair  l-120th  part  of  an  inch  having  inflected 
them.  Regarding  the  power  of  digesting  possessed  by  these 
plants,  a  quotation  from  Charles  Darwin’s  volume  is  apropos. 
Three  cubes  of  white  translucent  extremely  tough  cartilage  were 
cut  from  the  end  of  a  slightly  roasted  leg  bone  of  a  sheep.  These 
were  placed  on  three  leaves  borne  by  poor  small  plants  in  my 
greenhouse  during  November,  and  it  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  so  hard  a  substance  would  be  digested  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  ;  nevertheless,  after  forty-eight 
hours,  the  cubes  were  largely  dissolved  and  converted  into  minute 
spheres  surrounded  by  transparent,  very  acid  fluid.  Two  of 
these  spheres  were  completely  softened  to  their  centres,  whilst 
the  third  still  contained  a  very  small  irregularly  shaped  core  of 
solid  cart-ilage.  Their  surfaces  were  seen  under  the  microscope 
to  be  curiously  marked  by  prominent  ridges,  showing  that  the 
cartilage  had  been  unequally  corroded  by  the  secretion.  I  needl 
hardly  say  that  cubes  of  the  same  cartilage  kept  in  water  for 
some  len^h  of  time  were  not  in  the  least  affected.  After  being 
fed,  the  secretion  stops  and  permits  the  undigested  portion  being 
blown  away.  They  sometimes,  however,  kill  themselves  by  eating 
too  much.  On  being  given  glass  and  chemical  substances  (phos¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  one- twentieth  millionth  part  caused  inflection), 
to  test  inflection  it  was  found  that  although  they  responded,  they 
soon  released  their  grasp,  thus  showing  a  power  of  discrimination. 

In  mentioning  that  the  gland  of  Drosera  was  filled  with  a| 
purple  fluid,  which  enables  it  to  secrete  an  acid  and  a  ferment, 
the  lecturer  said  proof  of  tbis  was  found  in  the  fact  that  thq 
purple  changed  into  a  specked,  or  mottled  hue,  showing  the 
absorption  of  protoplasm  of  the  fly  into  a  soluble  form,  and  the 
reason  of  devouring  same  to  be  the  acquisition  of  nitrogen.  The 
varieties  of  Drosera,  are  the  round-leaved  great  Sundew  and  long¬ 
leaved  Sundew,  which,  according  to  an  authority,  look  like  crowds 
of  pea”ls  scattered  over  a  fairy  carpet  of  rubies.  The  next  slide 
showed  Drosera  capensis,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  capturing 
insects.  The  roots  of  these  plants  are  very  delicate,  and  in  fact 
suckers,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  get  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  it 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  gummy  secretion. 

Venus’s  Fly  Trap. 

Venus’s  Fly  Trap  (Dionsea  muscipula),  which  was  next  deaii 
with,  is  a  native  of  a  narrow  strip  of  country’  in  the  east  of  North 
America,  from  Long  Island  to  Florida,  and  generally  grows  in 
the  vicinity  of  peat  bogs.  The  leaves  lie  on  the  ground,  and 
the  end  of'  the  leaf  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  hinged,  while 
along  the  edges  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  teeth.  These  do  not 
carry  glands,  but  in  the  centre  are  three  erect  spines  which  are 
extremely  sensitive.  Describing  the  leaves  of  Venus’s  Fly  Trap, 
Mr.  O’Neill  said  they  were  a  little  concave,  the  teeth  interlock, 
and  so  the  prey  was  killed  by  crushing.  Cheese  did  not  agree 
with  the  leaves,  and  killed  them.  The  teeth  overlapped,  an.l 
so  there  was  no  fear  of  smashing  them.  In  a  lecture  given  by 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  many  years  ago,  refoaring  to  this  plant 
he  says  :  “  When  we  call  this  process  digestion,  we  have  a  definite 
meaning — we  mean  tliat  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which 
we  ourselves,  and  the  higher  animals  in  general,  convert  the 
food  they  have  swallowed  into  a  form  and  condition  suitable  to 
be  absorbed,  and  thus  available  for  the  maintenance  of  bodily 
life.  We  will  compare  the  digestion  of  Dionsea  with  that  which 
in  man  and  animals  we  call  digestion  proper,  the  process  by 
which  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  are  rendered  fit  for 
absorption.  This  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  It  also  is  a  fer- 
iiientatiom  namely,  a  chemical  change  effected  by  the  agency  of 
a  leaven  or  ferment  which  is  contained  in  the  stomach  juice,  and 
can  be,  like  the  ferment  of  saliva,  easily  separated  and  prepared. 
As  so  separated  it  is  called  pepsin;  consequentlv,  |^amng  the 
ferment,  we  can  easily  imitate  digestion  out  of  the  body,  ror 
this  experiment  tliere  are  three  things  necessary  :  (1)  That  our 
liquid  should  contain  pepsin;  (2)  that  it  should  be  slightly  acid: 
(3)  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  incubation,  about 
97deg  F.  We  .select  for  the  experiment  a  substance  wine’  . 
although  nutritious  and  containing  nitrogen,  is  not  easdv 
digsted.  such,  for  example,  as  boiled  white  of  egg  in  water  con¬ 
taining  a  small  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  trace  of 
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pepsin.  It  is  gradually  dissolved,  but  chemical  examination  of 
the  liquid  shows  us  that  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  merely 
transformed  into  a  new  substance  called  peptone,  which  is  after¬ 
wards  absorbed — namely,  taken  into  the  circulating  blood. 
Between  this  process  and  the  digestion  of  the  leaf  of  the  \  enus’s 
Fly  Tray,  the  resemblance  is  complete.  It  digests  exactly  the 
same  substance  in  exactly  the  same  way— namely,  it  digests  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  just  as  we 
digest  them.  In  both  instances  it  isi  essential  that  the  body  to 
be  digested  should  be  steeped  in  a  liquid  which  in  the  Venus’s  Fly 
Trap  is  secreted  by  the  red  glands  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  other  case  by  the  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  both  the  act  of  secretion  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  the 
substance  to  be  digested.  In  the  leaf,  just  as  in  the  stomach,  the 
seci-etion  is  not  poured  out  unless  there  is  something  nutritious 
in  it  for  it  to  act  upon,  and,  finally,  in  both  oases  the  secretion 
is  acid.  As  regards  the  stomach  we  know  what  the  acid  is^ — it  is 
hydrochloric  acid.  As  regards  the  leaf,  we  do  not  know'  precisely 
as  yet.” 

Drosophyllum  and  Sarracenlas. 

The  Drosophyllum,  or  fly-catcher  of  Portugal,  was  referred  to 
next.  This  plant  the  natives  of  Oporto  are  accustomed  to  use 
instead  of  lime  twigs  to  capture  flies.  An  illustration  of  a  section 
of  a  stem  showed  that  the  glands  secrete  a  gummy  matter,  and 
fall  on  to  more  minute  glands  and  digest  the  insect.  Among  the 
types  of  Pitcher  Plants  mentioned,  the  lecturer  referred  to  one 
of  Borneo  which  is  large  enough  to  capture  a  small  bird.  Nepenthes 
Rajah,  wdiile  an  ordinary  pigeon  would  be  hidden  in  it. 

Sarracenia,  he  said,  was  a  native  of  Eastern  North  America, 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  Florida.  The  leaves  rest  on  damp  earth, 
and  are  formed  into  pitchers.  In  these  pitchers  the  surface  of 
the  lid  is  rendered  attractive  by  honey  glands,  which  also  appear 
on  the  interior  and  gradually  fall  down.  There  are  bristles  at 
the  end,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Millichamp,  the  fluid  secreted  has 
a.  iiarcotic  effect.  An  Amei^calq  insect,  a  moth,  spins  a  web  across 
its  tissue,  and  devours  the  nectar  glands.  The  moth  has  long 
spurs  upon  its  second  leg  joints,  w'hich  cross  the  hairs  and  so 
keep  it  out  of  danger.  The  power  of  digesting  has  not  been 
found  here,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  insects  are  macerated 
and  indirectly  support  the  plant.  Views  w'ere  then  thrown  on 
the  screen  showing  sections  of  the  hair  found  in  pitchers  of  this 
class,  and  the  attractive  surface  of  the  lid. 

Nepenthes. 

Mention  was  here  made  of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hybrids.  The  lid  of  this  plant  is  furnished  w’ith  honey 
glands,  and  the  pitcher  is  a  prolongation  of  the  midrib,  with 
honey  nectaries  also  on  the  rim  of  the  lid.  In  showing  a  section 
of  this,  Mr.  O’Neill  said  it  secretes  a  fluid,  and,  according  to 
the  memorable  paper  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  the  British  Associar- 
tion  in  1874,  the  fluid  secreted  contains  pepsin ;  and  when  animal 
food  enters,  an  acid  is  formed  which  dissolves  the  meat.  Dr. 
Lawson  Tait  separated,  many  years  ago,  a  deliquescent  substance 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Azerin,  possessing  antiseptic  and 
wetting  powers.  The  midrib  is  composed  of  honey  cells  which 
lure  the  unwary  insect.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Wallace,  the  veteran 
Darwinian,  in  his  book  on  “  The  Malay  Archipelago  ”  :  “  We  had 
been  told  we  should  find  water  at  Padanghatu,  but  we  looked 
about  for  it  in  vain,  as  w^e  w'ere  exceedingly  thinsty.  At  last  w'e 
turned  to  the  Pitcher  Plants,  but  the  w’ater  contained  in  the 
pitchers  (about  half  a  pint  in  each)  was  full  of  insects,  and  other¬ 
wise  uninviting.  On  tasting  it,  however,  w'e  found  it  very 
palatable,  though  rather  warm,  and  w'e  all  quenched  our  thirst 
from  these  natural  jugs.”  And  again,  w'hen  at  Borneo,  the  same 
traveller  writes:  “The  w’onderful  Pitcher  Plants,  fonning  the 
genus  Nepenthes  of  botanists,  here  reach  their  greatest  develop¬ 
ment.  Every  mountain  top  abounds  with  them,  running  along 
the  ground,  or  climbing  over  shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  their 
elegant  pitchers  hanging  in  every  direction.  Some  of  these  are 
long  and  slender,  resembling  in  form  the  beautiful  Philippine 
lace  sponge,  which  has  now  become  so  common ;  others  are  broad 
and  short,  their  colours  are  green,  variously  tinted,  and  muffled 
with  red  or  purple.  The  finest  yet  known  were  obtained  on  the 
.summit  of  Kini-balou,  in  the  north-west  of  Borneo.  One  of  the 
broad  sort  will  hold  two  quarts  of  water  in  its  pitcher;  another 
has  a  narrow’  pitcher  20in  long,  while  the  plant  itself  grow's  to  the 
length  of  20ft. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  Nepenthes  bicalcurata,  with  its 
dmvnw'ard  prickles,  to  prevent  a  little  lemur  (the  Tarsius)  from 
robbing  the  pitcher,  and  Nepenthes  Chelsoni,  a  garden  hj'brid, 
the  lecturer,  in  speaking  of  Darlingtonia,  a  native  of  California, 
.said  Ti^sh  gardeners  would  remember  with  pride  the  manner  in 
S-  'j  ^^^,®i'^cken  cultivated  those  plants  in  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Hudson  Kinahan  at  Clonskeagh.  The  plant  w'as  introduced  by 
lorrey  in  1855,  and  why  it  forms  a  helmet  covering  may  be  par¬ 
tially  explained  by  the  absence  of  honey  glands  in  abundance,  as 
its  gaily  covered  head  generally  courts  insects  to  their  death. 
Although  no  digestive  fluid  has  been  detected,  it  is  presumed 
like  the  SaiTacenias  to  use  the  macerated  insects  in  an  indirect 
way.  Like  the  Sarracenia,  the  water  contained  in  the  plant 
becomes  like  manure  water. 


Cephalotus  follicularls. 

Cephalotus  follicularis  is  a  native  plant  of  the  moorlands  in 
Eastern  Australia,  and  is  doubly  interesting,  because  it  produces 
leaves  and  pitchers  in  varying  stages.  The  lip  has  an  edging: 
of  teeth  projecting  downwards,  w'ith  honey  glands,  &c.  A  cross 
section  of  this  pitcher  show’s  a  ledge  with  its  sharpest  edge  down- 
w'ards.  This  is  called  the  conducting  sheef,  the  walls  being  now 
smooth.  The  glands  which  secrete  a  fluid  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  insects.  To  quote  Dr.  Tait:  “In  two  pitchers  I  found 
insects  bathed  in  fluid  with  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  and  thia 
fluid  digested  shreds  of  albumen  exactly  as  I  found  the  fluid  of 
Nepenthes  pitchers  did.  I  conclude,  tlierefore,  that  a  true  diges¬ 
tion  of  its  victims  is  carried  on  by  the  Cephalotus  pitchers.”  Mr. 
O’Neill  then  went  to  deal  with  the  Butterwort,  the  leaves  of 
W'hich,  he  said,  are  filled  with  small  glands,  and  secrete  a  juice 
similar  to  the  gastric  juice  of  animals.  The  main  components  of 
this  gastric  juice  are  tw’o — an  acid  and  a  ferment,  similar  to 
pepsin — and  not  only  do  they  dissolve  the  soluble  part  of  the 
prey,  but  solvent  discharged  by  the  glands  themselves.  Tlie 
remarkable  similarity  existing  betw’een  the  animal  stomach  and 
the  leaves  of  the  Butterw’ort  has  been  turned  to  practical  account 
by  some  farmers.  If  fresh  milk  is  poured  over  the  leaves  a  tough 
mass  is  formed,  called  the  Tatmiolk  of  the  Laplanders,  and, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  the  father  of  modern  classification  in 
botany,  a  favourite  dish  in  Northern  Scandinavia,  whilst  W’e 
are  all  perfectly  aw’are  that  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  use  the 
leaves  as  a  remedy  for  sores  on  the  udder  of  cows. 


Growing  for  Exhibition :  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  J uurnal  of  Horticulture  (page  357), 
I  dealt  with  several  points  connected  with  the  culture  of  these 
important  fruits.  My  present  notes  I  'will  devote  principally 
to  the  consideration  of  watering  and  feeding,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  many  growers  will  agree  w’ith  me  when  I  state  that 
the  character  of  the  fruit  grown  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  these  tw’o  points  of  culture  are  attended  to,  more  than 
upon  anythino-  else.  Take,  for  instance,  two  equally  healthy 
trees  of  the  same  variety  growing  side  by  side.  Attend  to- 
each  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  disbudding,  stopping,  and 
tying,  and  leave  the  same  number  of  fruit  per  square  yard 
on  each  ;  then,  by  giving  one  tree  special  attention  in  regard 
to  watering  and  feeding,  and  the  other  what  may  be  termed 
ordinary  treatment,  the  weight  of  fruit  produced  in  the- 
former  case  will  frequently  be  almost  double  that  in  the 
latter.  The  amount  of  water  which  may  with  advantage  be 
given  to  trees  varies  considerably,  and  is  regulated 
by  the  texture  of  the  soil,  its  condition  in  regard 
to  drainage,  and  by  the  condition  of  the  W'eather- 
each  season.  When  the  soil  of  a  border  is  porous, 
and  good  drainage  has  been  provided,  I  have  know’n 
trees  during  the  active  growing  season  to  need  watering 
every  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but  when  the  soil  is  stiff,  and  no- 
-  special  attention  is  paid  to  drainage,  not  more  than  two 
waterings  can  be  safely  given  during  one  season,  and  yet  I 
have  groivn  fine  fruit  under  each  of  the  two  sets  of  condicions 
described.  The  great  point  is  to  see  that  water  is  required 
before  giving  it,  and  then  to  apply  it  copiously.  In  some 
instances  the  surface  of  a  border  will  tell  the  practised  hand' 
when  to  water;  in  others  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  depth  bv  means  of  a  pointed  stick  or  one  of 
the  specially  advertised  “testers.” 

When  the  borders  receive  their  winter  dressing,  the  exact 
condition  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  moisture  is  easily  ascer¬ 
tained.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  steamed  bone 
flour  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Peach  trees.  After  the  sUrface- 
soil  has  been  removed  add  a  layer  of  it  at  the  rate  of  6oz 
per  yard,  then  cover  with  an  inch  or  two  of  fresh  loam,  -with 
which  a  little  lime  has  been  mixed.  Tread  firmly,  then 
loosen  the  surface  slightlv  with  a  rake,  and  after  a  few  days’ 
top-dress  with  fresh  horse  manure  which  has  been  turned 
a  few  times.  No  other  feeding  will  then  be  necessary  till 
after  the  fruit  has  been  set  and  thinned.  I  always  like  to 
water  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  set,  provided  the 
soil  is  in  the  I’ight  condition,  as  the  ultimate  size  the  fruit  is 
to  attain  is  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  foundation,  or 
“  framework  laid  ”  while  they  are  making  their  first  swelling, 
and  a  moist  yet  sweet  condition  of  the  soil  favours  swelling 
to  the  fullest  extent.  After  the  first  stoning  is  completed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  again,  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  liquid  manure  should  be  given,  and  from  that  time 
onward,  till  they  are  almost  ripe,  liquid  or  artificial  manure^ 
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So  much  interest  has  been  displayed  among  growers  of 
Auriculas  during  the  present  season  on  the  points  of  perfection 
required  by  the  strict  fancier’s  standard,  and  so  many  inquiries 
have  been  made  as  to  wdiat  constitutes  a  perfect  (?)  flower,  that 
we  have  had  an  illustration  prepared  by  means  of  which  certain 
features  are  emphasised.  Thus  the  corolla  is  seen  to  be  smooth, 
even,  and  the  zones  in  absolutely  regular  circles.  The  colours 
•should  be  distinct  and  good,  and  no  running  or  merging  is 


Florists’  Type  of  an  Alpine  Auricula, 


or  both,  should  be  given  at  each  watering,  as  all  stone  fruits 
swell  very  quickly  during  the  three  distinct  periods  that  they 
increase  in  size,  the  last  stage  being  from  the  time  they  begin 
to  show  the  first  tinge  of  colour  until  they  are  fully  ripe. 

There  are  several  excellent  manures  advertised  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  which  are  of  great  value  in  grooving 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  as  well  as  other  fruits.  They  are 
easily  applied  by  being  scattered  on  the  border,  or  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  water  given ;  the  former  is  the  simplest  way, 
and  I  find  it  quite  as  effectual  as  the  latter.  Sulphate  of 
potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  if  mixed  in  equal  proper 
tions,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  2oz  per  square  yard,  forms 
a  splendid  manure  for  stone  fruits  when  bonemeal  has  been 
applied  early  in  the  season,  and  if  the  mixture  is  applied 
just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  it  will  help  to  give  that 
high  finish  which  exhibitors  always  like  to  secure. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fruits  are  exposed  to  light  also, 
of  course,  has  a  marked  effect  on  their  colour.  They  ought 
to  be  fully  exposed  to  light  some  weeks  before  colouring 
commences,  because  if  some  parts  of  a  fruit  are  partially 
shaded  with  leaves  when  colouring  begins,  no  amount  of 


The  Florists’  Type  of  an  Alpine  Auricula. 

•after  exposure  will  put  matters  right,  but  such  fruit  will 
always  be  comparatively  pale  on  the  parts  not  fully  exposed 
early.  When  trees  are  grown  on  a  trellis  beneath  the  roof, 
.an  excellent  method  of  exposing  the  fruits  is  to  fix  a  stick 
beneath  the  shoot  carrying  a  fruit,  letting  the  stick  rest  on 
the  wire,  or  other  trellis,  beneath.  This  will,  of  course,  raise 
the  fruit  slightly.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  tie  the 
cross  sticks  to  the  trellis.  The  same  system  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  on  trees  growing  on  a  wall,  and  in  many  instances  it  is 
also  necessary  to  tie  back  some  of  the  leaves,  or  even  to 
remove  a  few  entirely.  All  these  operations,  however,  must 
be  performed  early,  in  order  to  secure  highly  and  evenly 
coloured  fruits. — H.  D. 


tolerated.  The  characters,  however,  are  numerous,  and  were 
fully  detailed  hi  our  issue  of  May  1,  page  378,  which  we  trust 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  Auricula  will  have  kept  for 
reference.  And  the  cut  on  this  page  will  serve  as  a  finishing 
illustration  after  the  description. 


Apple  Scab  Fungus. 


Writing  from  Ngelani  Mission,  Machakos  (via  Mombasa), 
British  East  Africa,  a  correspondent  says :  — “  In  the  industrial 
department  of  our  Mission  we  have  been  planting  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Apple  trees,  and  have  experienced  great  trouble  with 
pests,  which  we  do  not  understand,  and  for  which  we  can  see 
no  remedy.  During  the  year  1901  we  carefully  scrutinised 
every  number  of  your  valued  Journal,  but  never  saw  any  of  our 
pests  referred  to.  We  have  also  got  your  “Garden  Manual,” 
“Profitable  Fruit  Growing,”  and  “Fruit  Growing  for  Profit,” 
but  we  have  looked  through  them  in  vain  for  help  on  this,  to  us, 
vital  question.  On  twenty  acres  of  land  w’O  have  planted  about 
twelve  leading  kinds  of  table  and  cooking  Apples.  They  are  all 
terribly  de.stroyed  with  the  following:  — 

“  Cracking. — Perhaps  the  one-half  of  all  the  Apples  that 
form  commence  cracking  when  about  the  size  of  WaJnuts,  and 
these,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees,  become  absolutely 
useless. 

“  Black  Spot. — This  destroys  more  than  one-half  of  those  left 
uncracked.  It  comes  upon  the  A^iples  when  they  are  pretty 
well  grown,  and  when  the  Apple  is  cut  it  is  found  to  be  very 
scabby  looking,  full  of  brownish  spots  all  over.  The  next  evil  in 
importance  is  pinhole-like  boring.  The  Apples  all  covered  with 
pinholes  in  the  skin,  and  when  cut  open  are  discoloured  and 
spongy.  Our  Plums  also'  get  these  pinholes.  We  have  also 
what  might  be  termed  brown  rot.  We  would  be  grateful  to 
hear  from  you  what  remedies  we  could  apply,  and  at  what  inter¬ 
vals  or  stages,  which  would  prevent  such  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  fruit. — S.  W.” 

According  to  your  description,  we  consider  the  cyacking  and 
spotting  to  be  due  to  one  cause,  that  of  the  Apple  scab  fungus, 
Fusicladium  dendriticum,  which  is  the  most  injurious  of  fungus 
parasites  infesting  the  Apple,  in  many  instances  rendering  the 
fruit  unsaleable,  if  not  unuseable,  half  or  more,  sometimes  the 
whole,  of  the  entire  crop. 

It  attacks  the  young  leaves  and  shoots  as  well  as  the  fruit. 
The  mycelium  or  vegetative  portion  of  the  scab  fungus  consists 
of  brownish  cells,  which  develop  just  beneath  the  skin  of^the  leaf 
or  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  does  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the’  tissues. 
After  the  fungus  has  grown  in  this  way  for  some  time  it  pushes 
outwards,  rupturing  the  skin,  and  on  the  exposed  surface  short 
brown  vertical  threads  are  developed,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
small  oval  spores  are  produced.  When  mature,  the  spores 
separate,  and  are  scattered  by  wind  and  rain  in  all  directions. 
One  effect  is  to  harden  the  skin,  and  the  fruit  cracks  in  conse¬ 
quence  through  the  swelling  or  growth  from  within.  The  follow¬ 
ing  treatment  has  been  found  most  successful  in  combating  the 
disease: — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  first,  just  as  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  open;  second,  when  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
falling;  and,  third,  when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  peas  or  slightly 
larger.  If  the  season  be  rainy  a  fourth  treatment  should  be 
given  a  fortnight  after  the  third.  Two  ounces  of  Paris  green 
added  to  each  thirty-two  gallons  of  the  mixture  at  the  time  of  the 
third  spraying  will  hold  the  codlin  moth  in  check.  The  Paris 
green  should  either  be  in  or  made  into  a  paste  by  adding  a  little 
water.  This  paste  readily  unites  with  the  mixture,  and  does 
not  decrease  its  value  in  any  way,  but  enhances  its  usefulness  as 
a  destroyer  of  caterpillars.  i  i  j-  v 

As  ordinai-y  Bordeaux  mixture  is  apt  to  scorch  the  foliage, 
especially  when  young,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  dilute  form,  namely, 
loz  of  copper  sulphate  and  loz  of  quicklime  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  or  21b  of  copper  sulphate  and  21b  of  quicklime 

to  thirty  -  two  gallons  of  water.  With  the  Paris  green 

added  to  it,  it  is  made  a  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide.  The  pinhole -like  boring  in  the  skin  of  the 

Apples  is  probably  caused  by  the  Apple  maggot,  or  larya 

of  Trypeta  pomonella,  a  two-winged  fly,  that  appears  earl^y  in 
summer  and  deposits  eggs  in  the  partially  grown  Apples,  and  the 
maggots  burrow  in  the  flesh  in  all  direction  discolouring  the 
flesh  and  rendering  it  spongy  and  tasteless.  This  pest  is  difficult 
to  deal  with,  as  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  spraying.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  dressing  of  kainit,  71b  per  rod,  or  lOcwt  per  acre, 
applied  to  the  soil  would  destroy  the  pupse,  which  lie  in  the 
around  about  an  inch  beneath  the  surface,  applying  it  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  or  at  the  end  of  summer,  leaving  on  the 
surface,  as  the  rains  will  wash  it  in  fast  enough.  All  fallen  fnnt 
should  be  destroyed,  especially  that  falling  some  time  before  the 
crop  matures.  For  the  pinholes  in  Pluins  and  the  brown  rot  we 
advise  spraying  with  the  combined  fun^cide  and  insecticide  ^ 
advised  for  Apples,  but  commencing  and  following  on  with  the 
rembliied  artides.  All  mummified  fruit  should  be  collected  and 
burned,  whether  on  the  trees  or  fallen  on  the  ground. 
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NOTES 


OTICES 


Appointment. 

Mr.  W.  Manning,  horticultural  instructor  under  the  Devon 
County  Council,  has  accepted  a  like  appointment  under  the  Here¬ 
ford  County  Council. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hortieultural,  held  on 
Tuesday.  May  20,  sixty-eight  nev  Fellows  weer  elected,  amongst 
them  being  Lady  Settringtoii,  Lady  Trevor,  Lady  Stirling  Max- 
M’ell,  Lady  Ryder,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  Wheeley,  J.P.,  D.L.,  and  C. 
Gilbert  Wood,  F.R.G.S.,  making  a  total  of  o88  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Australian  Apples  for  California. 

The  “  Au.stralian  Culturist  ”  of  Melbourne, Au.stralia,  .says  in 
its  issue  of  February  14:  “The  Somerville  Horticultural  and 
Fruit  Growers’  A.ssociatioii,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
George  Griffith,  the  well-known  orohardi.st  and  nurseryman  of 
Two  Bays,  intends  forwarding  100  cases  of  Apples  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Californian  market.  Mr. 
Griffith  has  received  advices  from  San  Fi-ancisco  stating  that  a 
market  exists  there  for  Australian  Apples.” 

National  Auricula  Society.  Midland  Section. 

We  are  apprised  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Holding,  121,  St. 
Paul’s  Road,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham,  that  the  photograph 
of  the  judges,  exhibitors,  and  friends  recently  taken  at  the  show 
of  the  society,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  hon.  secretarjn  This  photographic  group  contains  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  with  Messrs.  Ben  Simonite,  T.  Lord,  R.  Gorton, 
J.  W.  Bentley,  A.  R.  Brown,  W.  B.  Lathom,  R.  Dean,  John 
Pope,  and  a  host  of  horticultural  men  of  note. 

Manor  House  Gardens,  Lee 

On  Whit  Monday  Mr.  John  Piggott,  Chairman  of  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
dedicated  another  open  space.  Manor  House  Gardens,  Lee, 
Sun-ey,  to  “  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  of  London  for 
ever.”  The  manor  of  Lee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  until  Charles  I.,  who  disposed  of  it  to 
Ralph  Freeman,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  with  whose 
descendants  it  remained  until  1798,  when  Lord  Sondes  sold  it 
to  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remained.  The  Manor  House,  the  remains  of  which  overlook 
the  Gardens,  was  built  about  1770.  Its  kitchen  gardens  and 
orchard  and  fruit  gardens  at  one  time  supplied  fruit  for  St. 
Jame.s’  Palace. 

Devon  Gardeners'  Annual  Summer  Outing. 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have 
arranged  an  excursion  for  Wednesday,  July  16,  1902,  which  they 
hope  will  be  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  party  will  meet  at  St.  David’s  Station,  and  proceed  by  the 
8.40  train  to  Totnes,  arriving  there  at  ten  o’clock.  After  seeing 
the  castle  and  other  interesting  parts  of  the  town,  a  special 
steamer,  chartered  for  our  own  party  alone,  will  leave  at  11.45 
o’clock,  and  steam  slowly  down  the  beautiful  river  Dart  (the 
English  Rhine)  to  the  private  pier  of  Greenway,  the  seat  of 
T.  B.  Bolitho,  Esc}.,  who  has  generously  granted  us  permission 
to  inspect  his  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  which  are  close  to 
the  river.  At  2.15  we  shall  re-embark  and  steam  on  to  Kings- 
wear.  when  a  ciuarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  will  bring  us  to  Brookhill, 
the  .seat  of  R.  F.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  who  has  kindly  given  us  per¬ 
mission  to  inspect  his  fine  gardens  and  grounds.  At  4.15  o’clock 
we  cross  the  river  to  Dartmouth,  where,  at  4.30  an  excellent 
meat  tea  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  Dawe,  at  the  Criterion 
Restaurant.  After  tea  the  many  interesting  places  in  the 
ancient  town  will  be  visited.  We  leave  Dartmouth  at  8.10,  and 
arrive  at  St.  David’s  at  10  o’clock.  Tickets  must  be  taken  not 
later  than  Friday,  .Inly  11.  Fare,  covering  meat  tea,  all  pier 
dues,  Ac.,  members,  7s.  6d.,  non-members,  10s.  Andrew  Hope, 
Hon.  Secretary,  38,  Prospect  Park,  Exeter. 


The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

This  institution  will  hold  its  sixty-third  annual  festival 
dinner  on  May  28  next,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotdl  Metro- 
pole,  at  7.30  p.ni.,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will  preside, 
and  be  supported  by  influential  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P. 

Corrections. 

The  entire  acreage  of  Hallingbury  estate  amounts  to  10,000' 
acres,  whereas  we  stated  4,000  acres  on  page  430  last  week. 
In  the  report  of  Edinburgh  show  (page  436),  Rhododendron  James 
W’^hitton,  which  received  a  F.C.C.,  was  wrongly  named  James 
Whittier.  C.  Wk  Cowan,  Esq.,  of  Valleyfielcl,  set  up  a  varied 
collection  of  the  rarer  Narcissi. 

Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Coronation  Fete  and  Floral  Gala. 

The  organising  secretary,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hutchinson,  7  No.,  St. 
Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh,  writes  as  follows: — “I  have  pleasure- 
in  enclosing  you  a  schedule  for  our  Grand  Coronation  Fete  and 
Gala.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  produce  what  I  may  term  an 
attractive  programme  for  Coronation  rveek.  I  make  no  apology 
to  horticulturists,  as  you  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  writer 
of  this  schedule  has  more  imagination  than  knowledge  of  the 
floral  gifts  of  nature.  At  the  same  time  I  am  alive  to  the  fact 
that  no  out-door  show  can  be  made  attractive  without  flowers. 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  flowers  everywhere.”  W’e  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  the  schedule  in  our  next  issue,  and  meanwhile 
commend  our  readers  to  read  the  advertisement  on  page  ii. 

Temple  Floiwer  Show,  May  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

The  fifteenth  Great  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  annually  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Thames 
Embankment,  will  open  on  Wednesday,  May  28,  at  12.30.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  large  number  of  entries  received,  the  Temple  Show 
promises  to  be  quite  up  to  its  usual  standard  of  excellence.  The 
following  well  known  amateurs  are  among  the  names  of  intending 
exhibitors: — Lord  Aldenham,  vegetables;  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Orchids;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Orchids;  Hon. 
A.  H.  T.  Montmorency,  Tulips;  Capt.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
Amaryllis;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Carnations;  Pantia  Ralli, 
Caladiums  and  fruit;  Alex  Henderson,  M.P.,  fruit;  Reginald 
Farrer,  Alpines;  John  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Orchids;  J.  Colman, 
Orchids;  A.  Meyers,  Calceolarias. 

Darwin  Tulips  at  P«rtersfleld. 

“  I  am  sending  you  a  few  Darwin  Tulips,  one  of  which  is  a 
very  pi'olific  one,  bearing  four  blooms.  I  have  never  before  seen 
one  bearing  so  many.  A  friend  of  mine  photographed  it,  so  if 
it  comes  out  well  I  will  send  you  one.  The  Darwin  Tulips  and 
the  late  flowering  kinds,  such  as  the  Gesneriana  varieties, 
retroflexa,  macrospeila,  and  many  others,  are  most  useful,  as  they 
come  in  at  a  time  when  spring  flowers  are  on  the  wane. — 
H.  SiLCOCK.” 

j]The  gardens  of  Adhurst  St.  Mary  can  evidently  grow  choice 
Tulips  and  Narcissi.  We  never  have  seen  finer  blooms  than 
those  sent,  and  trust  that  the  photograph  of  a  four-flowered' 
Tulip  may  be  such  as  can  be  reproduced. — Ed.] 

Vegetabl  .s  and  the  R  yal  Horticultural  Society. 

Believing  that  high-class  garden  vegetables  have  fully  as  much 
value  in  garden  economy  as  have  ornamental  plants,  flowers, 
fniits,  and  Orchids,  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
specially  favour  at  their  meeting,  and  realising  that,  to  every 
gardener,  vegetables  are  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  our 
desire  to  secure  from  the  Council  of  the  above  named  Society 
some  complete  recognition  of  the  value  of  vegetables.  To  that 
end  we  wish  to  see  one  meeting  of  the  year  at  the  Drill  Hall 
(say  the  first  one  in  July  or  in  October  alternately)  annually 
devoted  to  a  great  exhibition  of  vegetables.  We  beg  of  you 
kindly  to  insert  this  communication  in  your  columns,  that  we- 
may  through  much  publicity  be  enabled  to  learn  from  your  many 
readers  interested  in  vegetable  culture  their  views  on  this  subject.. 
If  they  favour  our  suggestion,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
each  one  will  kindly  intimate  such  by  sending  their  names  to 
one  or  the  other  of  us  on  a  post  card  at  once,  that  these  may  be 
appended  to  a  memorial  to  the  Council,  asking  for  such  vegetable- 
exhibition  as  is  desired. — (Signed)  Edwin  Beckett,  The  Gardens, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree ;  Alexander  Dean,  62,  Richmond 
Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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Primula  sinensis,  The  Duchess. 


So  seldom  do  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  bestow  an  Award  of  Merit  on  a  variety  of  a  liori.st’s 
no\^  er  of  a  clasi;.  such  as  this  belongs  to,  that  M'hen  Primula 
sinensis  I  ho  Ducliess  receivod  tlie  distinction,  a  short  \vhile  ago, 
tJio  plant  became  an  immediate  object  of  interest,  and  none 
seeing  it  could  fail  to  admire.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  loveliest 
\aiiety  of  the  Chinese  Primula  at  present  offered  to  the  growers, 
the  eye  i.s  golden-yellow,  round  which  there  is  a  pretty  zone  of 
rosy-carmine,  the  outer  parts  of  the  corolla  being  a  silvery  peach- 
Ime  bordering  on  to  pale  lilac,  and  the  edges  of  the  .segments 
are  fringed.  I  he  flowers  are  large,  splendidly  formed,  and  of 
gieat  .siihstance.  1  he  truss  i.s  well  held  up  above  the  foliage. 
Uur  illustration  on  this  page  shows  the  characteristics  of  the 
plant. 

- - 


Old  Time  Gardening, 

(Coiitinneil  from  page  160.) 

Me  enter  now  upon  a  period  which,  thanks  to  the  novel  art 
of  printing,  becomes  by’  degrees  less  and  less  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  gardening,  emerging  out  of  its  state  of  , semi¬ 
torpidity’,  advances,  at  first  slowly,  but  nei’ertheless  surely', 
towards  the  proportions  it  has  as.sumed  in  the  present  day. 

The  last  instalment  of  the  subject  to  some  extent  over¬ 
lapped  the  stage  from  which  I  now  design  to  start,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  clear  the  way,  and  indeed  it  ivould 
be  somewhat  cumbersome  to  be  exactingly  correct  as  to  the 
progression  of  dates.  In  this  respect  I  shall,  I  fear,  transgress 
again  immediately'.  Henry  VIII.  sent  a  very'  learned  man, 
Mr.  Leland,  on  a  mission  through  the  several  counties  of 
England  to  report  on  anything  that  struck  him  as  worth  noting, 
and  though  gardening  does  not  occupy  much  of  the  seven 
volumes  which  were  printed  from  his  manuscript,  there  is 
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Reduced  onc-half. 


sufficient  to  show  horticulture  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing 
condition  in  1533,  when  he  began  to  itinerate  England.  In 
tact,  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  perusal  of  Leland’s  niulti- 
tanous  notes  is  that  gardens  were  so  common  as  to  call  for  no 
special  comment. 

Henry  YIII.  an  Leland. 

An  impression  of  this  nature  is  certainly  formed  in  a  case 
like  the  following.  Describing  Morle,  in  Derbyshire,  he  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gardens :  — “  Ther  is  much  Pleasur  of  Orchardes 
of  great  varietie  of  Frute  and  fair  made  Walks  and  Gardens 
as  ther  is  in  any  place  in  Lancastreshire.”  From  which  one 
might  reasonably  expect  to  discover  something  definite  concern¬ 
ing  gardening  in  the  latter  county.  But  not  one  garden  is 
even  mentioned.  The  description  in  which  the  greatest  int(>rest 
centres  is  that  of  Wresil,  or  M’resehel,  one  of  the  seven  castles 
belonging  to  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
This  castle,  in  our  antiquary’s  opinion,  was  of  no  great  age, 
the  stones  having  a  new  appearance.  It  was  “  moted  about  in 
three  parts,”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say: — “The  Garde  Robe 
in  the  Castelle  was  exceeding  fair,  and  so  wer  the  gardenis 
withyn  the  Mote,  and  the  Orchardes  without.  And  yn  the 
Orchardes  wer  mountes  opere  topiaris  writhen  about  with 
Degrees  like  Turnings  of  Cokilshillis  to  come  to  the  top  without 
Payn.”  There  was  also  a  banqueting  house  in  this  orchard, 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  an  extensive 
park.  Comparing  the  above  with  certain  entries  in  the 
“Northumberland  Household  Book,”  written  at  this  same 
Wresil,  from  1512  onwards,  a  very'  clear  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  state  of  gardening  as  practised  on  a  nobleman’s  estate  when 
Henry  VIII.  began  to  reign. 

The  household  was  composed  of  166  persons,  and  among  the 
numerous  servants  who  bulk  so  largely  in  this  household  was 
one  “  gardener  for  setting  of  herbes,  clipping  of  knots,  and 
sweepynge  the  garden  cleane.”  The  fact  that  only  one  man 
is  mentioned  has  been  held  to  prove  the  low  condition  of  garden¬ 
ing  at  this  period,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  duties  were  confined 
to  the  gardens  “  wdthyn  the  Mote.”  He,  as  we  have  seen, 
formed  part,  of  the  household,  with  whom  he  was  lodged  and  fed 
in  the  castle,  his  wages  being  those  of  a  groom  at  20s.  a  year. 

Another  entry  in  the  “Household  Book ’’  projects  some  light 
on  another  phase  of  gardening — that  of  purchasing  and  selling. 

“  From  henceforth  there  be  no  herbes  bought,  seeing  that  the 
cooks  may  have  inewe  (enough)  in  my  lord’s  garden.”  This 
would  lead  one  to  expect  market  gardens  to  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  country ;  but  it  was  customary  to  dispose  of 
surplus  produce  from  private  gardens,  and  not  unlikely  less 
princely  establishments  would  help  to  provide  “  my  lord’s  ”  cooks 
with  vegetables  when  home  resources  failed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely’s  garden,  when  it  was  let  in  this  century,  the 
Bishop  reserved  the  right  to  cut  a  great  quantity  of  Roses,  and 
not  improbably  these  possessed  a  marketable  value. 

A  condensed  description  of  the  garden  and  orchards  at 
Thornbury,  which  extended  to  four  acres,  will  further  help  to 
convey  a  good  idea  of  gardening  at  this  period.  Exactly  as  at 
Wresil,  there  was,  on  the  east  side  of  the  castle,  a  garden  to 
walk  in,  closed  with  high  walls,  embattled.  Besides  this  “  privy  ” 
garden  was  a  “  large  and  a  goodly  Orchard,  full  of  young 
graffes  well  leaden  with  fruit,  many  Roses,  and  other  pleasures,” 
with  many  alleys  to  walk  in  “  openly.”  A  raised  walk  extended 
all  round  the  orchard,  with  resting  places  covered  thoroughly 
with  Whitethorn  and  Hazel.  The  whole  was  enclosed  with 
“  sawin  pale,  and  without  that,  ditches  and  quickset  hedges.” 
These  were  pierced  by  posterns  leading  into  a  goodly  park. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  Lawson’s  description  of  an  orchard 
coincides  in  a  remarkably  exact  manner  with  the  above  and 
the  orchard  at  Wresil — vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits  having 
been  cultivated  together,  and  it  too  possessed  its  walks,  seats, 
mounts,  &c.  The  general  impression  left  on  one’s  mind  is  that 
the  orchard  combined  in  itself  a  vegetable  garden,  a  garden 
of  the  hardiest  fruits^ — there  could  be  no  wall  fruit. — and  a 
pleasure  garden  with  its  raised  walks  and  pleasant  seats,  its 
alleys  bordered  by  common  flowers,  and  its  raised  mounts 
sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  it  happened  at  Wresil,  laboriously 
adorned  with  clipped  vegetation.  These  were  country  gardens, 
and  by  a  reference  to  Lawson  later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
style  of  garden  existed  for  a  very  long  time. 

Foundation  of  Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  Court  dates  from  this  period,  the  Palace  having 
been  commenced  by  Wolsey  in  1520,  and  the  gardens  were  laid 
out  in  knots  with  alleys  and  arbours  all  closely  secluded  by 
stone  walls.  In  1533  Henry  VIII.  remade  the  gardens,  and 
introduced  a  number  of  “  beestes  in  freestone”  and  “stone 
bests,”  and  “sixteen  of  the  Kynges  and  Queenys  beestes  in 
tymber  standing  about  the  mounte  in  the  Kynges  new  garden.” 

“  A  bourder  of  Rosemary  three  years  old  was  set  about  this 
mount.”  Rosemary,  it  may  here  be  interpolated,  was  always 
planted  “three  years  old,”  at  which  age  it  had  become  some¬ 
what  woody,  and  able  to  withstand  frost.  The  gardens  were 
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railed,  the  length  so  enclosed  being  960  yards.  For  furnishing 
the  garden  there  was  purchased  “  200  young  treys  of  Oake  and 
Elme,  Appul  trees  and  Pere  trees,  five  Servy  trees,  four  Holly 
trees,  quycksettes  of  Woodbyne  and  Thorne” — for  hedges  or 
arbours — “  treys  of  Yow.  Sypers,  Genaper,  and  Bayes  at  2d. 
the  piece,  600  Cherry  trees  at  6d.  the  100,  200  Rose  at  4d.  the  100, 
Violettes,  Primroses,  Gitliver  slips,  Mynts,  and  other  sweet 
floures,  Swete  Williams  at  3d.  the  bushel.”  The  “  Sypers,”  it 
may  be  noted,  is  Cupressus  sempervirens,  which  was  set  in  knots 
and  trimmed  annually.  Junipers  w'ere  employed  in  forming 
arbours,  and  “  Bayes  ”  is  Laurus  nobilis.  Giierries  and  Roses 
would  be  utilised  in  hedges.  The  mount  swallowed  up  250,000 
bricks  in  its  comstruction,  and  12,000  plants  were  required  to 
form  the  quickset  hedge  by  which  it  was  enclosed. 

Henry  laid  out  another  famous  garden  a  few  years  later, 
that  of  Nonsuch.  A  description  in  Latin  of  these  gardens  was 
published  in  1598  by  the  German  traveller  Hantzner,  and  full 
details  occur  in  a-  parliamentary  survey  made  in  1650.  The 
kitchen  garden  was  very  commodious,  and  enclosed  by  a  14ft 
wall.  It  contained  seventy-two  fruit  trees  and  one  Lime  tree. 
Adjoining  was  a  fniit  garden,  also  walled,  and  with  the  walls 
covered  with  Rosemary.  There  were  groves  ornamented  with 
trelliswork,  cabinets  of  verdure,  walks  embowered  with  trees, 
many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble,  and  two  fountains. 
Lilac  trees,  “  which  bear  no  fruit  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell,” 
are  noted.  In  the  privy  gardens  144  fruit  trees  were  included 
with  others.  Numbers  of  alleys  cut  and  divided;  up  the  space, 
and  Thorn  hedges  were  employed  to  divide^ oft  compartments 
and  “  rounds.”  Theobalds  (Lord  Burleigh)  dates  from  1560. 
The  marvellous  thing  about  this  garden  w'as  its  having  been 
surrounded  by  water,  “  so  that  any  one  in  a  boat  may  wander 
among  the  fruit  plantations  with  great  pleasure.”  The  gardens 
contained  many  trees  and  shrubs,  labyrinths,  and  much  marble 
work.  It  also  contained  a  splendid .  garden  house,  with  a 
banqueting  room.  These  gardens  were  greatly  altered  in  the 
succeeding  century,  after  coming  into  the  possession  of 
James  I.,  who  inherited  it  from  Elizabeth. 

London  Gardens. 

From  Stowe  we  are  able  to  gather  a  little  concerning  London 
gardens  at  this  period,  as,  for  instance,  in  Broad  Street  Ward 
there  were  divers  great  gardens.  Concerning  Houndsditch  we 
have  this  pleasant  picture,  succeeding  one  not  quite  so  pleasant. 
“Towards  the  street,”  he  says,  “were  some  small  cottages,  two 
stories  high,  and  little  garden  plots  backward.”  By-and-by 
these  disappeared,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  was  made  into  a) 
market  garden  “  by  Cawsway,”  and  “  in  the  last  year  of 
Edward  VI.  the  same  was  parcelled  into  gardens.”  About  this 
time,  too,  a  great  fruit  growing  establishment  wms  instituted 
in  Kent  by  “one  Richard  Hanis,  of  London,  fruiterer  to  King 
Henry  VIII.”  His  nursery  was  at  Tenliam,  and  having  imported, 
or  “  fetched,”  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Apple  “  graftes,”  that  is,  grafted 
trees,  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  stocked  seventy-seven  acres 
with  them,  and  from  this  centre  many  other  orchards  were 
stocked  with  “  rare  fruit  and  lasting  fine  fruit,”  such  as  hitherto 
had  not  been  known. 

Dr.  Wm.  Turner  and  others. 

The  Dutch  and  French  at  this  period,  and  earlier,  imported 
young  trees  as  well  as  fruit,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  found 
a  ready  sale.  During  this  period  also  the  earliest  physic  or 
botanic  garden  was  formed  by  Dr.  William  Turner.  Turner 
was  born  at  Morpeth,  and  seems  to  have  been  something  of  an 
ecclesiastic  as  well  as  a  physician.  He  entertained  certain 
opinions  repugnant  to  King  Hal,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
retire  to  the  Continent,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Conrad  Gesner  at  Zurich.  Returning  to  England  after  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  Protector  Somerset  secured  his  services  as 
physician,  and  Turner  seems  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
form  a  garden  of  “  physical  ”  plants  at  Sion,  at  that  time  in 
course  of  reconstruction.  Afterwards  he  retired  to  Wells,  and 
established  a  garden  of  his  own  there.  Turner  was  a  prolifio 
writer,  and  composed  several  works  on  botanical -subjects,  the 
“  Herball,”  which  “  came  out  ”  in  two  parts,  the  one  in  London, 
1551,  the  other  at  Cologne,  1562,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  in 
1568,  being  that  by  which  he  is  best  known.  Previous  to  this 
Boode,  in  1540,  in  “  The  Boke  for  to  lerne  a  man  to  be  Wyse, 
&c.,”  just  touched  on  gardening.  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert,  in  his 
“Book  of  Husbandrie,”  and  Arnold,  1502  (London,  1812),  each 
treat  shortly  on  .the  subject;  but  the  time  of  books  had  hardly 
yet  arrived,  though  we  cannot  escape  feehng  that  works  of 
foreign  and  classic  authors  would  be  well  known. — B. 


Bee  Lecture  at  Shirley,  Southampton. ' 

Mr.  J.  Miles,  secretary  of  the  Shirley  Gardeners’  Society, 
recently  gave  a  highly  appreciated  lecture  on  Modern  Bee¬ 
keeping,  of  which  -we  hope  to  furnish  a  brief  report  in  a  coming 
issue.  •  -  t  . 


Notes  on  Roses, 


For  flowering  in  potsi  in  the  greenhousei,  with  but  a.  little 
forcing,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  in  April  and  early  in 
May,  it  is  difiicult  to  find  a  more  charming  variety  than  Madame 
Plantier.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  five  to 
seven,  and  are  of  the  purest  white  and  deliciously  scented. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  dense  green  in  colour,  which  enhances  the 
purity  of  the  blooms. . 

Plants  growing  in  6-inch  pots  and  flowered  profusely  are 
charming  ornaments  for  the  dwelling-house,  as  they  are  for  the 
greenhouse.  Growing  in  the  open,  it  is  difiicult  to  get  a  Rose 
more  profuse  in  flowering  than  this  Hybrid  China  variety.  The 
■  only  fault  that  can  be  advanced  against  it  is  that  it  is  not  a 
perpetual  flowering  variety. 

Liberty  is'  another  Rose  thait  those  who  require  neat  buds  in 
quantity  in  April  should  not  fail  to  obtain.  In  colour  it  is  a 
brilliant  crimson,  with  exquisitely  formed  buds,  just  the  right 
shape  for  buttonhole  bouquets,  tinder  glass  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  for  cutting ;  but  whether  it 
will  succeed  as  Avell  out  of  doors  is  a  moot  point.  [It  does 
admirably  for  autumn  cutting.- — En.] 

White  Marechal  Niel,  although  not  absolutely  a  pure  white 
Rose,  is  a  near  approach  to  it.  The  petals  betray  a  slight  touch 
of  cream.  On  the  whole,  though,  it  is  a  charming  variety  for 
growing  in  quantity  under  glass,  needing  just  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  its  yellow  prototype,  which,  when  well  grown,  is  still  the 
finest  yellow  Rose  we  have. 

The  Bride  is  a  Rose  that  rosarians  should  pay  attention  to 
where  handsome  blooms  are  required. in  April.  The  flowers  are 
particularly  shapely,  and  with  just  a,  tinge  of  cream  that  renders 
the  variety  especially  interesting. 

Comtesse  de  Serenye  is  one  of  the  finest  H.P.  Roses  we  have 
for  growing  in  pots  where  flowers  pink  in  colour  are  required. 
The  blooms  are  especially  shapely  and  with  a  perfume  quite  its 
own.  * 

Lamarque  is  a  Rose  not  cultivated  nearly  as  much  as  its 
merits  deserve.  Grown  under  glass,  to  produce  blooms  of  the 
purest  white,  when  in  a  half  expanded  state,  this  Rose  has  no 
equal  for  quantity,  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 

No  Rose  that  I  know  succeeds  better  upon  its  own  roots  than 
this,  a  plant  growing  in  a  warm  greenhouse  here,  which  I  raised 
from  a  cutting  eighteen  years  since.  It  gives  annually  shoals  of 
blossoms  in  clusters  of  as  many  as  six  in  a  bunch.  Grown  out  of 
doors  the  flowers  have  more  cream  in  them  than  when  expanding 
under  glass.  The  constitution  is  vigorous  in  character,  ample 
space  being  required  to  see  the  plant  in  its  full  beauty. 

Pruning. 

The  pruning  of  indoor  varieties  of  climbing  Roses,  such  as 
Marechal  Niel,  is  the  one  point  of  importance  in  their  success 
or  otherwise.  Immediately  the  last  blooms  are  removed 
prune  all  the  growth  down  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  base. 
By  the  severity  of  the  pruning,  the  base  eyes  annually  left  are 
induced  to  push  forth  vigorously  into  growth,  making  shoots 
the  same  season  from  10ft  to  15ft  long.  These,  if  trained  thinly 
under  the  roof,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  state, 
free  from  milaew,  mature  thoroughly,  and  £rom  almost  every 
node  the  season  following  sturdy  shoots  push,  each  one  producing 
a  bloom,  many  two  and  three. 

Mildew 

At  this  season  of  the  y/ear  is  a  bane  to  Rose-growers  under 
glass,  especially  when  attempting  to  cultivate  a  mixed  collection 
of  plants  in  the  same  house,  some  requiring  diverse  treatment, 
as,  for  instance,  Roses  of  the  Marechal  Niel  type  and  Malmaison 
Carnations  cannot  succeed  in  the  same  house.  Wliile  the 
latter  will  revel  in  abundance  of  air,  the  Roses  wiU  be  iafesthd 
with  mildew.  Quite  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  know  for  this 
fungus  pest  is  syringing  the  foliage  with  sulphur,  which  requires 
special  preparation,  it  being  difiicult  to  mix  with  water  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Take  an  ordinary  glass  pickle-bottle  or  jar  with 
a  wide  mouth,  place  in  it  a  small  quantity  of  brown  sulphur, 
pour  over  it  water,  stirring  the  while  till  it  becomes  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  painty  adding  more  sulphur  and  water  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  obtained.  To  every  three  gallons  of  tepid  water  add 
a  wineglassful  of  the  sulphur,  when  it  will  readily  mix  with  the 
water,  and  is  easily  syringed  on  the  plants.  The  evening  is 
the  best  time  for  syringing. — E;  M.  • 
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Beautifying  Edinburgh’s  Gardens. 

La^;t  year,  when  Mr.  M'Hattie  was  appointed  Eldinburgh  city 
gardener,  he  set  about  a  rearrangement  of  the  East  Princes 
Street  Gardens  at  the  Scott  Monument.  The  footpath  was 
removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  plot,  and  other  arrangements 
were  made  which  have  been  generally  recognised  not  only  as  an 
improvement,  but,  in  a  sense  of  relief,  as  the  former  arrangement 
had  become  too  familiar,  and  perhaps  tedious.  The  new  plan 
of  laying  out  the  Gardens  has  allowed  the  gardener  to  display 
his  art  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  in  a  few  days’  time  the 


Mouoeron,  which  have  been  planted  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Scott  Monument,  are  in  full  bloom  just  now,  and  with  the  Thomas 
Moore,  also  in  an  advanced  stage,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  scheme 
of  colour.  Interspersed  with  the  bulbs  are  various  small  flowers, 
such  as  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Arabis  alpina.  On  the 
east  and  west  of  the  Adam  Black  statue  are  pretty  groups  of 
Prince  of  Austria,  and  on  the  north  and  south  Queen  of  Violet 
Tulips.  The  balcony  along  the  terrace  has  been  fringed  with 
Tulips  and  Wallflowers.  Earlier  in  the  season  5,000  Daffodils 
were  planted  on  the  terracing,  and  made  an  effective  display. 
Their  season  is  past  now,  however,  and  other  flowers  will  soon 
take  their  place.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  banks  a  little  gayer 


Polypodium  glaucum  Mayi,  natural  size.  (See  page  456.) 


public  will  have  an  opywrtunity  of  properly  realising  the  effect 
of  the  change.  The  Public  Parks  Committee  and  Mr.  M'Hattie 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts  to  beautify  the  Gardens, 
the  first  step  of  which  has  been  the  planting  of  spring  flowering 
plants.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the  departure,  and  although  the 
winter  has  been  severe,  the  results  should  encourage  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  even  further  next  year.  Of  course,  the  spring 
bedding  will  not  affect  the  usual  bedding  of  Geraniums, 
Begonias,  Gladioli,  &c.,  in  the  summer.  Hyacintlis  and  Tulips 
in  large  numbers  have  been  planted  in  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
east  and  west;  St.  Patrick,  Nioolson,  and  Brown  Street  Squares; 
Regent  Road,  St.  Bernard’s  Well.  Inverleith  Pavilion  Grounds, 
and  Abercorn  Park,  Portohello. 

In  East  Princes  Street  Gardens  alone  1,400  bulbs  of  twelve 
varieties  have  been  planted,  and  these  have  been  laid  out  in  a 
very  effective  fashion.  The  colours  have  been  admirably 
arranged,  and  the  bulbs  are  now  in  full  bloom.  The  scarlet  j 


next  year,  when,  through,  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
gifted  £20  for  the  purpose.  Crocus  bulbs  will  adorn  the  terracing. 
Owing  to  the  severe  winter  the  Wallflower  was  unfortunately 
killed,  and  the  Forget-me-nots  were  hardly  successful,  but  Mr. 
M'Hattie  means  to  try  again  another  season,  and  hopes  for 
better  results.  The  following  are  the  names  and  colours  of  the 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  planted  in  East  Princes  Gardens  :  — Bedding 
Hyacinths — Grandeur  a  Merveille  (rose  white),  Priestley  (light 
blue),  Gertrude  (pink).- Fireball  (crimson).  La  Belle  Blanchisseuse 
(pure  white).  Bedding  Tulips — Chrysolora  (yellow),  Moucheron 
(.scarlet).  Brilliant  (vermilion),  .Couleur  Cardinal  (crimson).  Prince 
of  Austria  (red  yellow),  Duches,se  de  Parma  (bronzy  crimson), 
Yellow  Prince  (golden  yellow),  Proserpine  (rich  rose).  Queen  of 
Violets  (violet),  Thomas  Moore  (orange),  Ro.sa  Mupdi  (rose  and 
white).  Van  Berghen  (rosy  crim.son).  Other  spring  roots  and 
plants — Daisies  (two  kinds).  Wallflower  (eleven  kinds).  Primroses 
of  sorts,  Myosotis  or  ForgeCme-not,  and  Arabis  alpina. 
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Apple  and  Pear  Prospects  in  Somersetshire. 


Despite  the  chilling  weather  experienced  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  it  is  really  amazing  to  see  what  a  steady  advance 
and  hopeful  prospect  there  has  been  in  tree  growth  ;  but  a 
continuance  of  such  ungenial  wind  and  drought  may  yet 
change  the  prospect  of  full  and  overflowing  measures  into 
that  of  empty  ones.  The  present  fulness  of  promise  is  no 
doubt  the  outcome  of  the  summer  weather  of  last  year  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  ripeness  of  the  current  growth  ;  but  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  the  prolonged  absence  of  rain  at  that 
time  is  favourable  in  giving  blossom  fully  fertile  and  strong. 
In  many  of  the  Pears  there  seemed  a  thinness  of  the  petal, 
which  would,  if  true,  imply  debility,  or  an  absence  of  the 
needful  stamina.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  coming  prospects,  for  so  many  in¬ 
cidents  may  occur  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  embryo 
fruits.  The  weather,  though  so  chilling,  has  not  had  the  same 
baneful  influence  that  follows  the  alternative  mild  and  cold 
periods  of  some  years.  The  cold  wave  has  continued  so  long 
that  the  whole  of  the  spring  growth  has  advanced  under  these 
hard  conditions.  This  may  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  recent 
light  frosts  may  not  have  their  usual  effects.  The  dry  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  too,  has  been  all  in  favour  of  this  im¬ 
munity  from  frost  damage.  The  state  of  the  soil  now  begins 
to  raise  doubtful  issues  for  the  summer,  for  at  a  good  depth 
the  absence  of  normal  moisture  is  being  distinctly  felt.  Ex¬ 
cavations  to  a  depth  of  from  2ft  to  3ft  recently  made  show 
this  to  be  an  evil  that  vegetation  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  reckon  with,  unless  rain  speedily  comes.  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  there  is  already  a  deficiency  of  quite  2in  of  rain 
compared  with  last  year,  and  of  Sin  less  than  was  recorded 
in  1900.  Should  the  summer  compare  with  that  of  the  past 
two  years,  fruit  trees  will  have  a  still  greater  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  former  reputations,  whether  they  be  of  surface  or  deeper 
rooting  natures. 

The  resisting  powers  of  trees,  and  especially  those  grow¬ 
ing  near  to  or  on  garden  walls,  is  really  marvellous  ;  facts 
these  are  that  have  been  so  fully  demonstrated  within  the 
past  few  years.  Up  to  the  present  the  season  has  been 
favourable  for  all  newly  planted  Pear  trees,  judging  by  the 
freedom  and  extent  of  growth  there  has  been  made.  With 
hirther  absence  of  rain  the  time  has  arrived  when  water  and 
a  mulch  of  manure  will  be  required,  in  order  that  this  satis¬ 
factory  state  be  continued.  Pears  in  almost  every  variety 
and  description  seem  unanimous  in  the  effort  to  establish 
a  record  in  the  matter  of  crop,  so  free  and  full  have  the  trees 
flowered.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  individualise  on  this 
particular  heading. 

Apples  are  not  one  whit  less  remarkable  than  Pears  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  floral  dress.  If  anything,  the  effort  is  more 
pronounced  than  was  the  case  with  Pears,  though,  in  all 
fairness  to  the  latter  trees,  they  have  not  the  same  depth 
of  colour  tones,  or  the  stout  substance  in  the  petals  which 
Nature  endows  the  embryo  Apple  with.  The  orchard  tree 
vies  with  the  garden  bush,  and  the  cordon  with  the  last- 
named  in  their  profusion  and  delicacy  of  their  spring  dress. 
The  light  crops  of  last  year  prepare  them  for  this  floral 
fashion,  and  as  they  were  of  a  universally  low  state  then,  it 
would  appear  that  this  season,  given  favourable  weather, 
the  markets  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  greater  capacity 
for  store  and  distribution  than  that  too  well  remembered  in 
the  last  one,  when  light  crops  and  partially  filled  fruit  rooms 
were  the  more  common  experience  everywhere.  It  does 
sometimes  happen  that  an  excessive  display  of  spring  blossom 
does  not  end  in  a  corresponding  bulk  of  autumn  fruit.  There 
would  not,  however,  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  present 
aspect  among  Apple  plantations  to  lead  one  into  the  path  of 
doubt  on  this  score.  The  rest  of  last  year,  thoroup'h  ripe¬ 
ness  of  the  season’s  growth,  together  with  the  hardening 
influence  of  the  weather  under  which  their  growth  and 
blossom  has  advanced,  all  tend  toward  a  hopeful  ultimatum. 

In  the  western  counties  one  does  not  hear  so  much  of  the 
invasion  of  insect  enemies  as  is  known  in  the  larger  orchard 
areas  about  Kent,  Hereford,  or  Worcester.  Trees  in 
Somersetshire  are  grown  more  under  grass  than  arable  cul¬ 
ture,  and  of  course  in  smaller  isolated  plots.  Under  grass 
cultivation  pigs  and  homed  stock  can,  and  are  often  grazed 
at  the  time  when  the  insect-infested  fruits  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  as  these  are  of  no  particular  commei’cial  value, 
they  are  quickly  consumed  by  these  animals.  By  these 
means,  no  doubt,  a  great  extent  of  insect  life  is  destroyed. 


and  poultry  having  access  lO  the  orchards  at  all  times,  find 
others  within  their  reach  having  escaped  from  an  earlier 
death.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  insect  invasion,  for  one 
year  will  differ  very  materially  from  another  in  the  extent 
of  trouble  they  invite  to  those  responsible.  Codlin  moths 
and  Pear  midges  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  same  terror  applied 
to  the  private  garden  as  that  of  the  greater  commercial 
centres.  To  some  degree  the  presence  of  so  many  kinds  of 
birds  that  are  intimately  associated  with  the  garden  this 
immunity  is  due.  It  is  no  undisguised  fact  that  bird  life 
enters  largely  into  the  home  life  of  the  rural  country,  and 
while  some  are  acknowledged  to  be  most  useful,  and  are 
allou^ed  an  unrestrained  freedom,  there  are  others  that  are 
regarded  as  foes  rather  than  friends,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and 
treated  accordingly. — W.  S. 

- - 

Rhododendron  Sappho. 


It  is  very  infrequently  that  hardy  Rhododendrons  are  figured 
in  the  pages  of  any  horticultural  journal,  though  this  is  not 
because  the  flowers  themselves  are  not  worthy  of  being  thus 
prominently  brought  to  notice.  Rhododendrons  have  been,  and 
always  will  remain,  great  favourites  with  planters.  The  very 
hardy  R.  ponticum  is  both  a  useful  covert  shrub  and  an  object  of 
much  beauty  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  wreathed  with 
lilac-coloured  flowers.  The  variety  Sappho  has  been  chosen  by 
us  because  of  its  handsome  flowers  (white  blotched  with  dark 
maroon)  and  striking  character.  For  twenty  years  this  has  been 
a  favourite,  though  even  now  we  notice  some  of  the  nurserymen 
do  not  catalogue  it.  Messrs.  Waterer  of  Bagshot,  Messrs. 
Clibran  and  Messrs.  Dickens  of  Chester,  stock  this  Rhododen¬ 
dron,  and  .stock  can  be  procured  from  either  of  them  in  the 
autumn.  Standard  Rhododendrons  for  lawns  and  prominent 
places  might  be  more  employed  than  they  are.  Rhododendrons 
love  a  well-drained,  cool,  peaty  soil,  and  slieltered  position.  A 
“  dell  ”  suite  them  well. 


The  Weather  of  Newton  Mearns. 


The  weather  in  the  Meams  district,  seven  miles  south  of 
Glasgow,  has  been  of  an  exceptional  character  since  the  spring 
commenced.  Keen,  biting,  cold  north  and  north-east  winds 
have  been  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  months- — March,  April, 
and  May — and  vegetation  on  the  whole  has  suffered  much 
thereby  and  been  retarded.  During  the  months  of  March  and 
April  heavy  frosts  were  registered  in  the  early  mornings.  With 
the  approach  of  May,  this  month  has  been  more  or  less  pro¬ 
verbial  for  the  cold  weather  experienced.  The  axiom  applied 
to  the  coldness  of  May  is  not  belied,  and  the  horticulturist 
feels  discomfited.  The  thermometer,  which  had  been  at  or 
below  freezing  point  on  nearly  every  night  since  March  came 
in,  registered  lOdeg  on  10th  inst.  In  this  district  this  has 
only  been  exceeded  on  any  night  in  the  month  of  May  on  four 
occa.sions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  lowest 
reeords  for  any  night  in  May  :  1891  was  12deg  frost ;  1892  was 
lldeg  frost  ;  1894  was  12deg  frost;  1897  was  lldeg  frost. 

In  addition  to  the  cold  we  have  had  a  large  succession  of 
dry  weather,  accompanied  by  .strong  east  and  north-east  winds, 
than  usually  fall  to  be  recorded.  The  springs  in  the  district- — 
and  a  rather  hillj'  one  it  is — have  had  a  most  trying  time  of  it. 
and  many  of  the  larger  ones,  which  have  never  been  known  to 
lessen  their  supply,  have  at  the  present  time  been  considerably 
reduced,  while  the  smaller  springs  have  ceased  running 
entirely.  A  welcome  change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions 
came  on  15th  inst.  Rain  fell  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
continued  till  well  on  in  the  day.  On  the  17th  there  was  a 
ftirther  fall,  although  a  considerable  amount  of  rain  had  fallen, 
and  which  gave  the  country  a  pleasant  appearance.  Still,  its 
presence  had  no  effect  in  removing  the  cold  winds.  On  the 
18th  the  wind  shifted  from  the  N.-E.  to  N.-W.,  and  blew 
a  gale  all  day,  accompanied  by  blinding  showers  of  sleet,  hail, 
and  rain.  In  the  evening  the  temperature  rose  con.siderably, 
but  more  rain  is  e.ssential  before  we  can  look  for  pleasanter 
atmospherical  conditions.  The  following  temperatures  were 
recorded  during  the  nights : — 


Pes  ees 

Wind 

Monday,  ''’ny  12th 

3.6 

. .  East 

Tuesday.  May  13th 

32 

East 

Wednesday,  May  14th  .. 

30 

North-e.ast 

Thursday.  May  1 6th 

,31 

East,  shifted  to 

Friday,  May  16th 

36 

South-east. 

Saturday.  May  17th 

30 

East 

Sunday,  May  18th 

32 

North-west 
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Bothies^  Moral  Nuisances. 


Ho  !  ho !  ’tis  a  man  o’  Kent  who  speaks. — Anonymoug. 

The  modest  request  of  “  H.  R.,  Kent,”  in  the  circumstances 
and  limited  space  for  such  matters,  may  probably  be  better 
answered  by  asking  a  few  questions;  (1)  Is  the  bothy  a  place  in 
which  you  would  have  your  son  to  get  the  rudiments  of  his 
future  character  laid  down?  (2)  Could  you  ever  bring  yourself 
to  consider  the  bothy  your  home?  (3)  Have  you  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  being  laid  low  on  the  inhospitable  bed  of  the  bothy? 
(4)  Did  you  not  consider  it  but  a  miserable  substitute  for  that 
other  thing  which  the  Briton  adores  next  to  his  God — “  Home, 
sweet  home”?  (5)  Is  it  not  selfish,  and  perhaps  cruel,  for  head 
gardeners  to  lend  their  influence  in  upholding  a  system  which, 
at  best,  is  but  a  miserable  apology  for  economy?  (6)  Why 
should  assistant  gardeners  not  take  their  stand  on  the  same 
platform  as  other  tradesmen,  and  not  be  trammelled  with 
emoluments  wdiich  but  ill  make  up,  as  alleged,  for  the  difference 
of  their  respective  salaries?  (7)  Do  you  consider  it  honest  to 
take  the  advantage  of  young  beardless  lads  for  the  gratification 
of  your  employer,  who  may  or  may  not  care  for  you  or  them 
more  than  to  see  that  his  place  is  well  kept  for  next  to  nothing? 
(8)  Do  you  believe  that  the  bothy  and  its  perquisites  fully  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  difference  of  salai’ies  of  gardeners  and  other 
skilled  labour?  (9)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  youkb 
who  previously  could  be  found  in  the  art  give  it  now  a  wide 
offing,  and  why  ?  And,  lastly,  I  think  if  these  questions  are 
honestly  considered,  there  shall  be  enough  reason  to  anathe¬ 
matise  the  bothy  a  “  moral  nuisance,”  without  invoking 
“  Crabbe  ”  to  go  into  the  interior  to  describe  what  exists  there. 
Possibly  you  may  be  aware  of  “  Cobbett’s  ”  estimation  of  the 
system  as  affecting  Scotland.  “Better,”  he  says,  “the  fire 
raisings  of  Kent  than  the  bothy  system  of  Scotland.”  This  is 
black  enougli,  I  admit,  but  wliile  the  fire  raisings  would  only  be 
temporary  he  could  see  the  baneful  effects  of  the  other  would 
be  indefinite. — C.  H.  S. 


Points  aBoat  Celery. 

The  very  able  article  on  the  above  by  your  correspondent 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  on  page  381,  May  1,  contains  a  paragraph  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  gardener  who  is  expected  to  have 
a  good  supply  of  Celery.  He  sa3's;  “  Bew’are  of  strong  doses 
of  liquid  manure,  as  this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  hollow,  pithy 
stems.”  This  advice,  no  doubt,  may  be  good  in  more  ways 
than  one,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  npt  sufficiently  clear.  I  do  not 
think  that  manure,  either  as  a  liquid  or  in  the  trenches,  has 
much  (if  anything)  to  do  with  this  great  fault  in  Celery 
grovdli.  If  that  were  so  I  should  not  have  much  to  fear,  not 
having  a  great  quantity  at  my  command.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  these  hollow  stems  are  not  always  caused  by  over-feeding. 
I  have  seen  Celery  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  my 
experience  differs  -  perhaps  from  a  few,  for  when  growing 
Celery  for  exhibition  (at  which  time  it  was  most  liberally 
treated)  we  had  less  of  these  hollow  stems  than  we  have  been 
having  since  the  trenches  have  only  received  a  third  of  the 
manure  and  no  liquid  nourishment  at  all,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  use  of  the  hose  pipe.  For  a  long  time  I  have  had  an 
Mea  that  these  faulty  plants  could  be  detected  in  an  early  stage 
if  carefully  examined,  say  at  planting  time.  But  through 
stress  of  work  I  never  found  it  convenient  to  take  part  in  the 
planting  myself  until  last  year,  when  I  assisted  in  planting 
the  main  crop,  and  in  doing  so  I  carefully  examined  each  plant, 
and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  was  able  to  detect  a  good 
number  of  what  I  was  sure  were  hollow-stemmed  plants.  The 
result  was  very  satisfactory,  as  we  did  not  suffer  nearly  so 
bad  as  we  had  done  the  previous  year.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  this  was  not  the  case  with  our  early  supply.  This 
close  examination  did  not  take  place,  the  result  being  a  great 
quantity  of  worthless  stuff.  Of  course,  they  were  detected 
long  before  they  were  ready  for  use  by  the  well-known  method 
of  pressing  the  leafstalk  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
only  for  appearance  sake  they  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
lifted  for  use.  This,  I  think,  is  sufficient  proof  that  these 
hollow-stemmed  plants  are  not  caused  by  manure  alone.  But, 
whatever  is  the  cause,  I  am  sure  I  will  not  be  the  only  one  who 
will  be  pleased  if,  through  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  a  remedy 
can  be  enunciated  to  ensure  our  having  plenty  of  this  very 
important  vegetable  in  the  best  of  condition. — S.  E.  H., 
Birkenhead. 


Leaf  Curl  in  Peaches. 

Will  “  J.  W.”  kindly  state  what  is  the  proper  strength 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees? 
— Inexper  ienced  . 


Fruit  Production. 

“  H.  D.”  supposes  the  case  of  six  or  seven  million  bushels 
of  English  Apples  taking  the  place  of  the  foreign  "supply.  But 
this  could  only  happen  through  our  underselling  the  American, 
French,  and  Belgian  exporters.  This  is  just  my  point,  which 
“  H.  D.”  fails  to  see,  and,  in  what  he  objects  to  as  a  “  mixture.' 

I  pointed  out  that  precisely  the  same  argument  as  his,  but  in 
reference  to  butter  and  eggs,  was  used  by  many  writers.  I 
showed  how  foolish  it  was  to  tell  farmers  that  they  should  try 
to  keep  out  the  foreign  supplies  of  eggs,  which  come  here  at 
18  to  20  per  shilling,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  hopeless  to  drive 
foreign  Apples  out  of  the  country.  Before  we  can  do  that  we 
must  keep  our  markets  so  glutted  all  through  the  season  as  they 
usually  are  already  in  September  and  October  that  it  will  not 
pay  foreigners  to  send  us  any.  We  have  done  the  trick  nearly 
this  season  with  late  Potatoes,  but  how?  By  so  glutting  the 
markets  that  prices  on  the  farm  have  been  30s.  per  ton,  or  less, 
in  many  places. — Observer. 

- - 

The  Bothy  Plan. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  letter  of  “  Mac, 
Edinburgh,”  on  page  433,  the  most  practical  of  all  those  which 
.  have  appeared  on  the  bothy  question  up  to  this  present  date. 
He  is  quite  right — every  young  man  should  have  a  room  to 
himself,  a  place  where  he  can  be  alone  if  he  requires  it.  This 
could  he  managed,  without  much  expense,  on  the  cubicle 
system.  And  then,  again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  importance  of  good  lavatory  accommodation  and 
a  bath.  Where  there  is  much  stoking  of  fires  young  men  get 
very  dirty,  and  any  head  gardener  who  has  been  “  through  the 
mill  ”  knows  what  a  luxury  a  warm  bath  is  on  coming  off  duty. 
Another  very  necessary  thing  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean 
linen— sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  &c.  The  writer  was  once 
in  a  bothy  in  Yorkshire  where  one  of  these  latter  articles  was 
allowed  per  week  to  be  shared  by  three  young  men!  And  this, 
too,  in  a  nobleman’s  garden  which  cost  £1,000  a  year  to 
maintain.  I  am  writing  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  where 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  bothy  accommodation  is  of  a  very  poor 
order,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  the  young  men  have  to  attend  to 
the  bothy  themselves.  This  is  a  bad  arrangement  in '  every 
way — bad  for  the  men,  bad  for  the  garden,  and  bad  for  the 
bothy.  I  consider  “  H.  R.’s”  suggestion  of  a  hot  water-heated 
bothy  a  very  bad  one.  Besides  being  dingy  and  cheerless  in 
the  extreme,  it  would  be  very  unhealthy.  The  chimney  acts 
as  a  good  ventilator,  especially  when  the  fire  is  lighted. 
Most  young  men,  moreover,  have  enough  of  hot  water-heated 
structures  in  the  daytime— at  any  rate,  those  of  them  who 
work  under  glass. — A  Northern  Gardener. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Education. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  a  year  since  j'ou  kindly  inserted  a 
few  lines  from  my  pen  regarding  the  above  subject.  Some  very 
sarcastic  criticisms  were  made  on  it,  but  somehow  I  did  not 
reply.  Another  education  champion  (Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  page 
303)  has  come  forward  with  his  views,  so  please  grant  me  a- 
corner  for  a  few  lines  in  answer  to  this.  Your  correspondent 
fears,  quite  rightly,  that  gardeners  devote  too  little  time  to  im¬ 
proving  their  minds.  Further  on  he  suggests  that  botanising, 
studying  the  growth  and  measurement  of  trees  studying  insects, 
photography,  geometry,  chemistry,  &c.,  would  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  them  ;  but  why  stop  at  this,  dear  young  brother?  Names 
of  plants  and  meanings  of  words  are  as  useful  as  anything,  so 
don’t  forget  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Japanese, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Then,  when  you  have  mastered  all 
those,  there  are  geology,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  electricity, 
astronomy,  geography,  histo^,  book-keeping,  and  many  more 
could  be  added  if  the  mind  is  still  hungi-y,  which  would  be  of 
immense  service  to  you.  By  the  time  you  liave  learned  all  those 
in  your  spare  time,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  qualified  to 
manage  one  of  the  many  fine  gardens  in  the  oounti^.  Now,  if 
you  have  independent  means,  you  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  few 
years  till  a  vacancy  occurs;  if  not,  any  of  our  leading  nursery¬ 
men  will,- after- you  have  filled  in  their  “character”  papers, 
possibly  favour  you  with  a  livelihood.  You  will  get  15s.  per 
week  of  sixty  hours’  hard  manual  labour,  in  company  with  an 
exceedingly  edifying  class.  Whatever  circumstances  you  are  in 
after  a  period,  the  duration  of  which  will  depend  on  your  luck. 
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you  will  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  .  His  Grace  So-and-So’s 
gardens.  If  His  Grace  is  wealthy  arid  liberal,  you  may  get  £100 
per  year  and  vegetables ;  if  not,  you  may  have  to  be  content  with 
£90,  or  less.  I  must  here  remind  you,  dear  young  brother,  that 
there  are  only  a  comparatively  few  of  those  positions  in  this 
■country,  so,  as  we  are  all  to  start,  you  must  be  prepared  to  beat, 
by  superior  intellect,  the  30,000  or  so  of  your  brethren.  When 
you  are  duly  installed,  your  fellow  doniestics  will  consider  you 
quite  respectable  and  call  you  Mr.  On  the  other  hand,  if  un¬ 
successful,  you  may  have'  to  be  content  with  £70  or  £75  a  year, 
and  along  with  ordinary  garden  duties  you  will  have  charge  of 
some  fowls,  pigs,  and  cows,  and  carpet  beating.  Here  another 
“  ology  ”  might  be  useful  to  get  the  dust  out  of  your  throat ;  of 
course  you  could  wash  it  out.  When  you  reach  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  if  you  are  still  honest,  hardworking,  energetic,  and  your 
family  small  and  well  conducted,  you  may  be  allowed  to  keep 
your  position ;  if  not,  you  have  still  three  alternatives — nursery 
again,  with  a  reduced  position  in  view,  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  district  Union.  As  you  would 
have  quite  sufficient  on  hand  up  to  this  date,  I  must  now  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  study  the  book  which  Mr.  Divers  mentioned  as  if 
by  an  afterthought;  it  will  doubtless  afford  you  more  consolation 
than  you  have  had  hitherto. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  outline  your  career,  dear  brother,  if 
you  will  be  advised  by  Mr.  Divers.  Of  course,  he  thinks  dif¬ 
ferently.  He  says  out  of  thirty-six  companions  only  three  got 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  this  was,  of  course,  by  their  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority.  Well,  it  is  quite  possible,  but  I  hope  Mr. 
Divers  does  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  the  gardeners  in  high 
positions  are  intellectually  suiserior  to  many  in  quite  humble 
ones ;  and  I  hope  also  that  he  does  not  suggest  that  they  are 
better  gardeners,  or  that  they  secured  their  positions  by  their 
inental  or  technical  capacity  alone.  There  are  scores  of  gar¬ 
deners  in  good  positions  to-day  who  would  soon  be  humbled  if 
they  competed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  small  gardener.  Many 
retain  their  positions  only  by  securing  good  practical  foremen  to 
do  the  work,  and  the  gardener  does  the  talking  and  takes  the 
credit.  This  is  the  sort  of  man,  as  a  rule,  who,  after  some  years, 
will  advise  the  rising  generation.  You  must  never  commit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  congratulating^ such  a  one  on  his  luck  in  securing 
his  position.  Why,  bless  you!  it  was  entirely  his  talent.  Here 
take  note,  reader,  that  I  know  no  more  about  Mr.  Divers  per¬ 
sonally  than  I  do  about  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  reasons  for 
most  appointments  are  as  variable  as  the  appointments  them¬ 
selves  :  even  golf  has  been  instrumental  in  some  cases  ( 1),  and 
quite  frequently  young  men  of  only  six  or  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  are  appointed  to  good  positions.  One  of  the  finest  gardens 
in  the  north  of  England  was  put  in  charge  of  an  uneducated  man 
of  twenty-two,  and  he  is  still  there. 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  some  people  talk  as  if  they  were  edu¬ 
cated  men.  With  the  usual  exceptions,  a  very  small  percentage 
indeed,  gardeners  are  not  educated,  as  I  look  upon  education. 
They  have  no  need  to  be,  and  never  will  be.  Does  Mr.  Divers 
or  any  other  man  seriously  mean  to  say  that  any  young  man 
who  was  blessed  with  the  strength  of  will,  purpose,  and  talent  to 
devote  every  moment  of  his  youth  to  study,  should  become  a 
common  domestic  gardener  ?  Why,  it  is  positively  absurd ! 
There  are  many  fields  open  to  cultured  men  without  lowering 
themselves  to  this  level.  Let  me  give  you  here  a  few  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  man  of  purpose.  I  went  to  school  with  three  boys 
whose  parents  were  very  poor  indeed,  their  mothers  being  char¬ 
women.  In  school  I  am  certain  I  was  a  better  scholar  than  any 
■of  those,  but  (nota  bene)  two  of  those  boys  are  to-day  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  the  third  is  a  Professor  of  Languages.  Two  of 
them  served  an  apprenticeship  to  gardening  in  a  neighbouring 
garden  to  that  in  which  I  served.  Unlike  me,  however,  they 
never  left  off  learning,  and  when  their  apprenticeship  was  over 
they  went  to  college  and  maintained  themselves  by  bursaries 
and  working  manually  during  their  vacations.  I  went  to  a 
nursery  and  worked  for  all  I  was  worth  ten  hours  a  day  for  10s. 
per  week.  I  must  here  say  that  I  am,  and  always  was,  con¬ 
sidered  respectable,  and  I  never  played  very  much. 

Now,  supposing  those  boys  who  started  gardening  had  devoted 
their  time  to  Mr.  Divers’  subjects,  would  they  be  so  far  above 
me  to-day  ?  I  am  positive  they  would  not.  They  earn  £200  or 
£300,  while  I  eam  £60.  Others  of  my  school  companions  who 
learned  little  at  school,  and  very  soon  forgot  even  that,  are 
to-day  earning  ^rom  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  week  at  the  building  trade, 
and  they  scarcely  ever  opened  a  book.  Tlmse  are  only  a  few 
out  of  thousands  of  similar  instances.  Gardening  is  a  fairly 
pleasant  occupation;  personally  I  love  it.  -Still,  it  is  plain  to 
everybody  that  the  remuneration  one  gets  is  not  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  practical  work  and  manual  labour  required,  let 
alone  hours  and  years  of  science  studies  which  are  not  at  all 
necessary.  If  you  are  ambitious  to  be  a  good  gardener,  read 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  every  week  ;  it  differs  from  self  study 
in  this,  that  it  is  a  pleasure,  not  a  drudgery,  and  you  will  reach 
your  goal  a  lot  sooner. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  those  young  men  who  have  sufficient 
strength  of  purpose,  ambition,  and  love  of  study,  will  direct  it 
into  other  channels  than  that  of  gardening,  and  those  wh  have 


not,  will  further  their  interests  best  by  getting  into  some  famous 
garden  if  possible,  and  by  good  conduct,  hard  work,  and  servility, 
gain  the  graces  of  their  master.  Servility  is  really  the  most 
potent  factor.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  get  an  appointment, 
but  do  not  take  charge  of  a  small  garden  with  the  hope  of  getting 
a  large  one  later  on.  Small  gardens  are  the  ruin  of  some  men — 
in  this  way.  The  owners  in  their  ignorance  expect  quite  as  much 
(if  not  more)  of  their  gardener,  and  forget  entirely  that  they  do 
not  provide  the  conditions  on  w-hich  success  in  any  branch  can 
be  attained.  This  leads  to  disputes,  and  eventually  a  character¬ 
less  shift,  for  the  gardener.  I  must  now  conclude,  Mr.  Editor. 
I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  much  on  your  space?  [Much  of 
what  you  say  is  true. — Ed.]  As  you  can  see,  I  am  not  educated  ; 
If  I  was,  I  would  have  been  able  to  condense  this.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  my  remarks  are  the  means  of  awakening  some  studious 
young  fellow  from  pursuing  a  course  which  he  will  for  ever  regret. 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  had  I  some  good  counsellor  at  a  certain 
time  to  direct  my  love  of  learning  into  a  proper  channel  (it  is 
now  too  late),  I  should  not  have  to  sign  myself  a — Domestkj 
Working  Gardener. 


Climbing  French  Beans  for  Forcing. 


The  forcing  of  Beans  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months  proves  often  a  laborious  undertaking,  when,  as<  it.  often 
happens,  the  demand  is  a  continuous  and  heavy  one.  Forced 
Beans,  so  unlike  the  naturally  grown,  are  verj'  transient  in  their 
cropping  powers.  A  very  few  successive  gatherings  complete  their 
work,  and  the  need  for  progressive  batches  asserts  itself.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  Dwarf  Bean  more  or  less  suitable  for 
forcing,  but  all  have  the  same  short  life  under  these  conditions. 
For  the  climbing  varieties  so  many  private  growers  have  no  con¬ 
venience  for  forcing,  because  of  the  needful  headroom  for  their 
trailing  growth.  They  are  thus  not  commonly  adopted,  partly 
because  of  tins,  and  partly  because  their  merits  are  not  sufficiently 
well  known  for  forcing  purposes.  It  is  several  years  since  the 
earliest  of  the  climbing  section  first  originated,  and  which,  I 
belie've,  was  first  found  as  a  chance  seedling,  selected  from  a 
batch  of  Canadian  Wonder.  Since  then  hybridists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  desirable  section,  and  as  a  result  to-day 
there  are  several  very  excellent  kinds  available  for  eveiyone. 
Veitch’s  Climbing  was  the  pioneer  of  this  race,  and  still  remains 
a  good  all-round  and  freely  cultivated  Bean.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  it  would  appear,  have  a  great  claim  of  credit  in  the 
production  of  nO'  less  than  five  distinct  sorts  with  climbing  habit, 
one  at  least  having  the  honour  of  a  First  Class  Certificate  from 
the  R.H.  Society — the  hall  mark  of  quality.  The  only  kinds  I 
have  proved  for  forcing  are  Veitch’s  Climbing  and  Sutton’s  Epi¬ 
cure.  Others  may  be  asi  good,  but  their  merits  are  untried; 
these  two  certainly  revolutionise  the  work  of  forcing  where  the 
necessary  space  is  available  for  them.  These  two  are  entirely 
distinct  one  from  the  other,  the  first  named  having  the  style  and 
character  of  the  well  known’  Canadian  Wonler,  both  in  the  length 
and  smoothness  of  pod  ;  the  other  is  much  thicker  and  more  round 
and  of  a  paler  shade  of  colour  in  the  skin. 

A  sowing  of  Epicure  was  made  in  shallow  boxes  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  which  strings  were -fixed  wdth  tacks  and  strained  to  roof 
wires  above.  No  further  trouble  was  necessary  in  training,  for 
the  runners  clung  tenaciously  to  the  strings  in  their  rapid  upward 
progress.  Their  points  were  removed  when  they  advanced  about 
4ft,  with  a  -view  both  to  reduce  their  height  and  to  hasten  pod¬ 
bearing.  They  were  not  so  quick  in  fruiting  as  the  dwarf  sorts, 
but  once  they  did  commence,  periodic  gatherings  were  continued 
over  a  lengthened  time.  Indeed,  several  batches  of  dwarfs  have 
been  sown  and  again  cleared  out  while  these  climbei's  go  merrily 
on.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  given  weight  for  weight,  the  latter  outo 
strip  the  dwarfs  with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  race  for  economic 
production.  Bearing  in  mind  their  natural  vigour,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  there  is  in  making  undue  length  of  vine  when  forced,  a 
cour.se  of  soil  treatment — a  little  at  a  time — is  the  better  one  to 
adopt,  because  in  this  way  their  growth  can  be  easily  kept  in  hand. 
As  under  natural  outdoor  culture  they  will  rise  to  a  height  varying 
from  6ft  to  10ft,  a  corresponding  depth  of  space  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  at  least  is  the  better  part  of  economy  to  provide  when 
grown  under  glass.  By  stopping  the  shoots,  much  of  thi.s  can  be 
reduced,  and  by  soil  restriction  it  may  be  still  further  cuitailed. 
Tire  first  topping  of  the  leaders  did  not  bring  us  flowers  at  once, 
though  the  side  shoots  that  issued  gave  indications  of  this  promise. 
The  first  gatherings  came  from  near  the  tops,  and  when  vigour 
was  reduced  and  the  crop  somewhat  expended  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stems  pods  developed  downwards  to  near  the  soil.  Thus 
the  succession,  instead  of  being  continued  upward,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  was  effected  in  the  opposite  direction.  Liquid  manures 
and  an  occasional  light  dro.ssing  of  bonemeal  are  excellent  stimu¬ 
lants  for  sustaining  growth  and  pod-bearing.— W.  S. 
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A  Note  on  the  Sweet  Pea. 


Harry  Eckforcl  first  started  crossing  and  selecting  from 
Lathyrns  odoratns  and  its  few  primary  varieties  in  tlie  year  1873. 
Though  now  over  eiglity  years  of  age,  he  is  able  to  fly  about  on 
a  bicycle,  and  still  offers  improved  novelties  each  year.  One  of 
Eckford’s  early  surprises  was  when  Sweet  Pea  Mrs.  Sankey,  a 
jiure  white  flower,  yielded  black  seeds.  Before  that  time  white- 
flowered  Sweet  Peas  gave  light-skinned  seeds,  but,  crossing  here 
again,  mixed  up  the  characteristics  and  showed  how  thoroughly 
infusion  becomes. 

Material  for  Layering. 

Nurserymen  rely  a.  good  deal  on  layering  for  the  increasing  of 
many  of  their  trees  and  shrubs  (says  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan).  As 
will  be  understood,  the  nearer  the  branches  are  to  the  ground  the 
better  is  the  work  facilitated.  Sometimes  a  large  branch  may 
be  bent  down  and  kept  in  place  by  pegs,  but  one  of  the  best  ways, 
where  practicable,  is  to  cut  down  to  the  ground  some  large 
bushes,  doing  the  work  now,  then  a  crop  of  young  shoots  come, 
which  are  just  what  are  wanted  for  layering.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions,  but  nearly  all  shrubs  can  be  increased  in  this  way ;  and 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  shoots  for  the  purpose,  cut  them  down 
at  once. 

Newly  Planted  Vines. 

When  the  Vines  recently  planted  have  taken  to  the  soil,  as 
will  be  indicated  by  their  growing  freely,  ventilate  early  in 
the  day,  as  the  value  of  growth  is  dependent  more  on  its 
sturdiness  and  solidification  than  on  its  length  and  .sappiness, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  for  a  large  pith  and  ill-matured  growth. 
Encourage  laterals  rather  than  elongation  of  the  cane,  but 
that  extend  and  retain  all  that  growth  that  can  have  exposure 
to  light.  That  is  desirable  where  the  Vines  are  weakly,  but  if 
they  are  vigorous  it  is  a  better  plan  to  pinch  the  laterals  at  the 
first  joint  and  to  one  leaf  of  subsequent  growth,  stopping  the 
canes  at  9ft  to  10ft,  and  allow  the  uppermost  to  grow  a  few 
joints  and  then  keep  all  closely  pinched.  If  the  cane  breaks  into 
two  growths  cut  away  the  worst.  Supernumeraries  intended  for 
next  year’s  fruiting  should  have  the  laterals  pinched  at  the  first 
leaf,  afterwards  allowing  them  to  make  a  few  joints  of  growth  if 
weak,  otherwise  pinching  to  one  leaf,  stopping  the  cane  at  8ft 
or  9ft  of  growth,  taking  every  possible  care  of  the  leaves  on  the 
cane,  not  allowing  them  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
the  laterals.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  very  wet,  closing 
early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. — G.  A. 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Although  there  are  drawbacks  to  the  inclement  weather 
experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  April  and  the  first  half 
of  May,  yet  some  compensating  advantages  may  be  found.  The 
latter  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  length  of  time  the 
Wallflowers  have  remained  in  bloom  this  spring.  Forget-me- 
nots,  Aubrietia,  Polyanthuses  have  bloomed  well,  and  the 
flowers,  where  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  cutting  easterly 
bla,sts,  have  remained  fresh  and  bright  longer  than  usual.  The 
Lilac  blooms  have  opened  slowly,  and  are  now  bright  and 
attractive.  What  a  grand  flowering  tree  for  a  shrubbery  is 
Pyrus  floribunda.  The  rich  golden  sprays  of  Berberis  Darwini 
have  been  specially  pleasing  for  several  weeks.  The  common 
Gorse,  with  its  armoured  foliage,  yields  a  mass  of  delightfully 
bright  yellow  blooms,  which  light  up  the  shrubbery  in  spring 
time.  The  Forsythias  are  always  appreciated  when  long  shoots 
droop  and  arch  in  a  graceful  manner,  each  studded  with  the 
beautiful  yellow  blooms.  Clematis  montana,  growing  in  wild 
profu.sion  on  trelliswork  over  porches  and  roofs  and  fences,  will 
soon  be  a  dense  mass  of  bloom,  especially  when  the  weather 
changes  to  warm,  soft  airs.  The  absence  of  warm  days  up  to 
the  pre.sent  will  eventually  prove  beneficial  to  the  Roses,  which 
being  so  sensitive  to  an  increased  temperature,  are  often 
induced  to  grow  early,  the  leaves  afterwards  being  crippled  and 
curled,  and  insects  appear.  The  Horse  Chestnuts  are  later  than 
usual  in  blooming,  and  the  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs  feel 
the  want  of  warmer  weather. — E.  D.  S. 


Evolution  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia. 

In  the  year  1864  Pearce  sent  home  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Begonia  boliviensis,  in  1866  Pearcei  followed, 
and  Veitchi  in  the  same  year.  Shortly  afterwards  John  Seden 
(of  Veitch’s)  raised  the  first  hybrid,  a  cross  between  B.  boliviensis 
and  B.  Veitclri,  and  which  was  named  after  him — Sedeni. 
C'helsoni  was  another  of  the  earliest  hybrids.  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  appeared  in  1884  from  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  B. 
Dregei.  B.  socotrana  and  the  tuberous  Begonias  have  given  ri.se 
to  the  winter  flowering  race. 

Polypodium  glaucum  Mayi. 

Beautiful  Ferns  that  are  at  the  same  time  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  embellishment  in  cooler  dwelling  rooms,  are  not  well 
known,  though  they  are,  nevertheless,  not  a-wanting.  The 
variety  illustrated  on  another  page  this  week  is  a  very  handsome 
Fern,  and  of  ea.sy  cultural  needs.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  showed  it  in  1898  at  a  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  show,  and  was  awarded  a  First-Class  Certifi¬ 
cate,  which  is  proof  of  itself  that  the  form  is  meritorious  from 
the  ornamental  point  of  valuation.  The  plant  was  originally 
exhibited  as  Phlebodium  Mayi. 

Akebia  quinata. 

This  elegant  hardy  climber  deserves  more  recognition  than 
has  been  msually  accorded  it,  and  I  feel  constrained  here  to  draw 
attention  to  it  from  the  fact  that  recently  I  noticed  that  it  was 
mo.st  effectively  employed  in  a  floral  decoration  against  a  tail 
marble  tombstone,  and  somewhat  resembling  superficially,  both 
in  leaf  and  flower  a  miniature  form  of  Clematis.  Other  spectators 
also  appeared  to  be  interested  with  its  appearance,  and  were 
ignorant  of  its  identity.  The  Akebia  is  said  to  be  a  small  genus 
of  Lardizabalacese,  distinguished  by  having  .separate  male  and 
female  floAvers.  The  freely  rnnning  slender  stems  of  the  species 
in  que.stion  is  furnished  with  very  pretty  leaves,  consisting  of 
three  to  five  ovate  or  oboA^ate  leaflets,  and  from  the  axils  of 
these  leaves  grow  the  racemes  of  dull  red-purple  fragrant  floAA-ers, 
of  Avhich  the  upper  are  smaller  and  sterile,  the  loAver  larger  and 
fertile.  The  colours  of  the  floAvers,  both  male  and  female,  are 
the  .same,  and  the  calyx  consi.sts  of  three  .short  concave  segments. 
The  plant  altogether  is  of  a  most  intere.sting  chai'acter. — W.  G. 

A  Liverpool  Roof  Garden. 

The  illustration  on  page  457  gives  some  faint  idea  of  Avhat 
may  be  accounplished  in  the  midst  of  a  croAvded  city  by 
utili.sing  roof  .space  to  the  best  advantage,  and  I  fail  to  see  that 
such  good  Avork  could  not  be  acconAplished  by  most  person.s 
pos.sessing  their  oAvn  property  and  Avhose  inclinations  have  a 
bent  for  the  fa.scinating  study  of  horticulture.  The  house 
illu.strated  is  about  20ft  by  12ft,  span-roofed.  On  entering  the 
bu.sy  premises  little  thought  Avould  be  given  of  a  trace  of 
gardening  being  found,  but  after  mounting  several  long  flights 
of  stairs  you  emerge  out  on  the  roof  top  and  feast  on  an 
unexpected  floral  picture.  Strong  supports,  built  from  the  eaves 
and  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  ridge,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
greenhouse,  the  boarded  floor  alloAving  of  the  AA-ater  passing 
through  and  running  doAAn  the  .slates  underneath.  Extensions, 
too,  have  gone  on,  so  that  noAv  the  Avhole  roof  is  a  garden 
picture.  In  the  summer  time  you  may  see  in  the  cork-covered 
boxe.s — for  everything  outdoors  is  boxed — Sweet  Peas  in  charm¬ 
ing  condition.  Carnations,  Gladioli,  and  the  hosts  of  seasonable 
floAvers  greet  the  eye.  Ru.stic  arches  adorned  Avith  creepers  are 
at  intervals  to  break  the  monotony,  and  even  the  homely 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  find  a  home,  the  spring  bringing  its, 
pleasure  also. 

Chrysanthemums  have  their  place  set  apart  until  ready  for 
housing.  The  greenhouse  is  never  Avithout  its  floAvers — bulbs 
of  every  sort  there,  Azaleas,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Ferns, 
Palms,  a  few  Orchids — these  and  other  warmer  subjects 
having  a  case  built  for  them  at  one  end.  Tomatoes,  and  even 
Cucumbers,  have  been  AA-ith  other  things  successfully  grown, 
Avhilst  a  decent  looking  Vine  is  making  good  progress.  The 
heating  is  done  from  the  kitchen  fire,  driven  through  lead  pipes 
to  the  top  of  the  building  and  jointed  on  to  4in  hot-AA-ater  pipes. 
A  love  for  the  AAork,  gained  through  the  pages  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  journals,  attending  of  sIioaas,  and  la.st,  but  not  least, 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  amateur  gardeners,  has  enabled 
Mrs.  Stevenson  to  surmount  many  difficulties,  and  hold  a 
“  high  position  ”  as  an  exhibitor  at  OAir  .shoAA’s. — R.  P.  R. 
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An  Edinburgh  Nursery, 


Being  North  recently,  and  having  an  afternoon  at  niy  disposal 
when  in  Edinburgh,  I  utilised  it  by  inspecting  a  noted  Scottish 
nursery — I  refer  to  that  of  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  which  has 
been  established  since  1770,  and  is  universally  known  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  house.  The  Edinburgh  folks,  as  all  know,  are  proud  of 
their  grand  city,  and  so  they  are  of  their  old  nurseries  of  high 
repute,  and  Dicksons  is  looked  up  to  and  pointed  at  a.s  a  grand 
example. 

The  siwd  shop  and  offices  at  1,  Waterloo  Place,  occupy  one  of 
the  most  central  positions  in  Edinburgh,  but  the  nursery  is 
further  out.  On  my  first  accjuaintance  with  the  firm  some  thirty 
years  ago,  the  nurseries  were  at  Red  Braes  and  Pilrig,  but  they 
were  squeezed  out  from  both  positions  by  the  encroachment  of 
railways  and  builders;  but  the  firm  will  be  much  older  before 
such  happens  again,  as  the  present  nursery  is  over  two  miles  from 
the  town,  near  CVaigmillar,  and  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  by 
cable  car.  The  winter  now  over  has  been  one  of  the  most 
severe  experienced  in  Scotland  for  many  years.  Winter  after 
winter  the  old  gentlemen  have  been  calling  out  “  Ice !  Ice !  ”  to 
curl  on,  and  many  gardeners  are  included  here,  but  in  January 
and  Februarj'  of  this  year  the  cry  was  reversed,  and  thaw  begged 
for.  You  will  therefore  understand,  sir,  that  the  winter  in  Scot¬ 
land  has  been  a  trying  one  for  vegetation,  and  while  interestinglj' 
occupied  in  examining  the  vast  stores  of  plants  with  which  the 
nursery  is  admirably  furnished,  I  was  keenly  observant  of  how 
they  had  stood  the  frost,  and  was  a  little  surprised  and  much 
gratified  to  find  very  little  trace  of  injury  by  frost  on  any  of 
the  subjects.  Their  exemption  I  attribute  to  the  well-drained 
soil  the  plants  grow  in,  and  the  full  exposure  they  are  subjected 
to,  which  ripens  the  wood  so  thoroughly  in  autumn  that  frost  has 
no  effect  on  them. 

The  nursery  extends  to  100  acres.  Fruit  trees  occupy  a  large 
space.  They  are  thoroughly  well  grown  here,  and  the  demand 
for  them  this  winter  has  been  unprecedented:  a  condition  I  hear 
of  in  the  South,  too  ;  and  is  a  sure  indication  that  fruit  culture, 
which  we  are  so  anxious  to  see  extending  in  this  country,  is  doing 
so.  The  nursery  was  exceptionally  void  of  old  trees.  Indeed, 
there  are  none  there  over  two  or  three  years  old,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  ones  of  all  popular  forms  are  coming  on. 
Another  feature  is  the  forest  trees.  The  Scottish  nurseries  are 
invariably  great  in  these,  and  owing  to  its  extent  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
sons’  is  conspicuous ;  and  here  again  the  supply  can  hardly  keep  i 
pace  with  the  demand.  One  tree,  in  particular,  is  having  an  ! 


onnous  run  on  it  this  year.  I  refer  to  the  Japanese  Larch,, 
wincli  Messrs.  Dick.sons  have  been  most  assiduous  in  introducing 
to  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  advocating  its  superior 
c  aiins  over  the  old  Larch.  The  main  points  of  the  Japanese  are 
tlmt  it  grows  more  quickly,  resists  the  disease  very  much  better 
and  IS  altogether  a  better  tree  than  the  old  Larch.  Mv 
oi\n  ob.sei  vation  elsewhere  leads  me  to  the  same  conclusions.  Ten 
yeais  ago  I  planted  a  trial  sample  of  this  Larch  near  some  of  tlie 
common  ones,  and  to-day  they  are  a  yard  or  more  higher  and  very 
robust,  and  their  more  brown  colour  when  not  in  leaf  is  very 
pleasing.  All  the  larger  trees  were  sold  out  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  the  multitudes  getting  ready  for  next  winter  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones  are  convincing  of  the  confidence  the  firm  have  in 
this  as  yet  little-known  Larch.  Oaks,  Ash,  Spruce  Firs,  Elm, 
and  Beech  are  largely  grown,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
are  given  much  attention. 

Rhododendrons  of  the  fine  flowering  kinds  and  ponticums  for 
covert  planting  were  capital.  Roses  of  all  kinds  are  largely  grown, 
and  all  had  escaped  injury  by  frost  remarkably.  I  may  observe  I 
saw  this  nursery  when  the  firm  took  to  it  some  dozen  or  more 
pars  ago.  It  was  then  a  farm,  under  the  plough,  but  it  has  all 
been  spade  trenched  since,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  made  deeply 
fertile,  and  its  present  condition  is  absolutely  satisfactory  and  iii 
the  highest  state  of  production.  As  a  rule,  Scotch  nurseries  are 
considerably  behind  the  English  ones  in  their  glass^  house  arrange¬ 
ment  as  well  as  in  the  condition  of  the  occupants  of  such  struc¬ 
tures;  but  the  opportunity  was  taken  here  in  forming  the  new 
nursery  to  erect  many  ranges  of  up-to-date  glass  houses.  They  are 
excellently  adapted  for  plant  culture  and  most  conveniently 
arranged  as  to  facilities  of  working,  and  what  is  of  equal  import¬ 
ance  to  the  firm  and  the  public,  they  are  replete  with  well-grown 
batches  of  all  kinds  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  that  are  vast 
improvements  on  those  of  the  old  nursery  tiines. 

Cleanliness  and  good  health  are  their  conspicuous  features. 
What  may  be  termed  the  florist  flower  class  of  plants  meet  with 
capital  attention  here.  I  can  hardly  recollect  the  time  when  I 
met  with  such  a  fine  batch  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  as  filled 
one  of  the  long  glass  houses.  Some  hundreds  of  them  are  growing 
in  9in  pots  and  equally  as  many  in  Gin  ones.  None  were  in 
bloom,  but  all  gave  promise  of  superior  excellence,  as  the 
numerous  leaves  on  each  plant  were  as  large  as  one’s  open  hand, 
thick,  green,  and  in  the  very  best  of  health.  I  could  not  help 
congratulating  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  the  head  of  the  firm,  on  this 
strikingly  conspicuous  display  of  superior  culture  of  the  Calceo¬ 
laria.  and  I  advised  him  to  send  a  batch  up  to  one  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  meetings  when  they  were  in  bloom,  as  I 
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Tvas  sure  they  would  remind  many  agreeably  of  bygone  days, 
when  this  class  of  flower  was  more  often  seen  in  perfection  than 
it  is  now ;  but  his  reply  was  :  “We  only  grow'  them  for  our  seed 
supply,  but  may  show'  a  few  of  them  at  the  Edinburgh  Spring 
Exhibition.” 

The  Primulas  were  equally  fine,  both  in  plant  and  variety,  but 
they,  too,  were  only  looked  on  as  seed  producers,  and  I  felt  a 
great  regret  tliat  such  a  magnificent  display  should  be  hidden 
away,  as  it  were,  from  public  gaze,  where  they  would  be  so  fully 
appreciated.  Cyclamen,  too,  were  in  all  their  glory,  with  huge 
leaves  and  innumerable  flowers  of  great  strength  and  delightful 
colours  and  hues.  Adjoining  the  large  glass  houses  are  many 
frames  packed  full  of  Carnations,  Pansies,  tufted  Violas,  and 
kindred  flowers,  which  will  be  dispersed  throughout  the  world  as 
soon  as  the  more  genial  weather  of  spring  and  early  summer 
occurs.  Mentioning  Violas  reminds  me  that  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  occurred  through  these  plants. 
That  is  very  many  years  ago,  w'hen  the  firm  w'ere  almost  alone  in 
their  advocacy  of  Violas  as  excessively  useful  flowers,  a  conten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  amply  verified  since.  There  have  been 
changes — inevitable  changes — in  the  firm  since  then.  Old  friends 
have  passed  beyond  reeall,  but  “  Dicksons  and  Co.,”  as  at  pre.sent 
composed,  and  all  their  Ibelongings  are,  according  to  my  close 
observations  and  past  and  present  opportunities  of  judging,  as 
.substantial  and  more  advanced  than  ever. — An  Essex  Reader. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Drill  Hall,  May  20tli. 

Tulips  and  Orchids  predominated  at  Tuesday’s  meeting  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  and  the  National  Tulip 
Society’s  Show  was  held  in  conjunction.  The  Hall  W'as 
moderately  well  filled,  and  a  fair  attendance  was  recorded.  In 
the  afternoon  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  of  Wye  College,  Kent,  lectured 
on  the  English  Tulip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Joseph  Cheal.  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs. 
Geo.  WoodAvard,  J.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  E. 
Beckett,  Geo.  Keif,  Henry'  Esling,  Horace  J.  Wright,  Geo. 
Norman,  J.  Whllard,  Geo.  Miles,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  I'he  Nurseries,  Sawbridge- 
Avorth,  Herts,  receiA'ed  an  AAA'ard  of  Merit  for  Duke  of  York 
Peach,  and  staged  also  fine  dishes  of  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and 
Prince  EdAA'ard  Peaches,  both  fair-looking  varieties. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Rodmersham,  Sittingbourne,  sent 
Apple  Diamond  Jubilee,  a  deep  golden  variety,  not  unlike 
Golden  Noble. 

Messrs.  W.  Jewson,  Begdale  Nursery,  Elm,  Wisbech,  sent  an 
unnamed  dish  of  Apples. 

Cultural  Commendations  Avere  aAvarded  to  Messrs.  Rivers  for 
fifteen  splendid  fruits  of  Cardinal  Nectarine,  and  to  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  (gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.)  for  the  same 
variety,  the  fruits  from  trees  in  pots.  The  latter  Avere  very  firm 
and  intensely  crimson,  AA'hereas  Messrs.  Rivers’  AA'ere  much  larger 
fruits,  though  slightly  less  deep  in  colour. 

Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  South  Villa, 
Regent’s  Park,  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for  a  large 
boxful  of  Royal  Sovereign  StraAvberries. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Pre.scnt :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  AA'ith  Messrs.  A. 
Kingsmill,  J.  D.  Pearson,  J.  W.  Pennett-Poe,  G.  Reuthe,  R. 
Dean,  James  Walker,  W.  Poupart,  W.  T.  Ware,  C.  Scrase 
Dickens,  A.  D.  Hall,  and  J.  R.  de  C.  Bo.scaAven. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  had  a  magnificent  array  of  Tulips, 
among  Avhich  the.moi'e  conspicuously  brilliant  Avere  Ye'lloAV  CroAvn, 
YelloAv  QueeJi,  fulgens,  viridiflora  (a  beautiful  flower  when  well 
advanced).  Orient,  American  Lac,  retroflexa,  Ostrowskyana, 
vitellina,  and  Golden  Eagle. 

Awards  of  Merit  AA-ere  given  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden,  for  Tulip  Scarlet  Emperor;  to  Miss  Spurrel,  Bessingham, 
HanAvorth,  NorAvich,  for  Narcissus  Agnes  Harvey;  and  to  Messrs. 
T.  Ware,  Limited,  for  Tulip  Inglescombe  Scarlet. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
AA’ere  strongly  represented  by  a  choice  collection  of  Tulips. 
Amongst  those  of  special  merit  AA'ere  YelloAv  Rose,  YelloAV  Queen, 
Carminea,  The  Sultan,  Isabella,  Cranioise  Brilliant,  Lutea  major, 
Mr.  Famcombe  Sanders,  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Macrospeila,  and 
Vitellina.  All  the  blooms  AA'ere  of  good  form  and  substance. 
Sih'er  Banksian  Medal. 

Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Maiy  Street,  Dublin,  staged 
about  120  A'ases  of  Tulips,  comprising  most  sections.  Salmon 
King,  La  Candeur,  General  Kohler,  Clara  Butt  (a  lovely  cerise), 
Didieri,  Turemie,  and  Firefly  Avere  A'ery  fine.  Amongst  the 


DarAvin  section  Mednsa,  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  Sultan,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  were  good,  and  the  double  Tulips  Avere  in  great  form. 
Silver  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  AA’ere 
represented  by  a  large  and  exceedingly  A'aried  collection  of  good 
Tulips,  all  sections  being  represented.  Flambeau,  Pride  of 
Haarlem,  Perfection,  Loveliness,  Panorama,  and  Aurora  Avere 
examples  of  the  DarAvin  section,  Avhile  the  English  Tulips  Avere 
AA'ell  shoAA’ii  by  such  floAvers  as  Dr.  Hardy,  Lord  Stanley,  Colbert, 
and  Aglaia,  and  the  Parrot  section  by  Crimson  Beauty  and  Large 
YelloAA'.  Amongst  those  of  neAA'er  merit  in  vases  in  the  centre  of 
the  stand  Avere  Cyclops,  Gesneriana  pallida  lutea.  The  FaAAii, 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  Scarlet  Emperor.  Good  quality  pre¬ 
dominated  throughout  the  entire  exhibit.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  E.sq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  CraAAshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Ballantine, 
W.  Cobb,  Jas.  Douglas,  N.  A.  Bilney,  G.  F.  Moore,  E.  Hill, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H.  White,  H. 
Little,  and  H.  A.  Tracy. 

A.  M.  Grinsdale,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  T.  A.  Hooker),  Kent 
Lodge,  Uxbridge  Gardens,  sent  a  splendid  group  of  Odontd- 
glossum  crispum,  all  of  them  healthy  plants,  bearing  long  and 
AA’ell-floAvered  racemes.  One  plant  had  four  of  these,  Avith  an 
average  of  fourteen  floAvers  on  each. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr-  J-  Smith),  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  CamberAA'ell,  staged  a  group  of  Cattleyas, 
and  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman), 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne,  had  an  excellent  selection  of  Phaius 
and  Odontoglossuins.  He  received  tAA'o  Awards  of  Merit. 

Sir  Trevor  LaAvrence,  BaiA.  (groAver,  Mr.  W.  H.  White), 
Burford,  Dorking,  staged  a  splendid  selection  of  Orchids,  com¬ 
prising  a  number  of  genera  and  their  species  and  varieties,  for 
which  a  Gold  Medal  was  aAvarded.  V^e  noticed  meritorious  plants 
of  Phalsenopsis  grandiflora,  Miltonia  A'exillaria,  Cattleya  callis- 
toglossa  excelsa  (A'ery  large  and  fine),  Dendrobium  rhodo- 
centrum  {?)  AA'ith  pretty  pink  floAvers  in  clusters,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  excellens,  and  many  other  subjects. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  staged  Lselia  x  Latona, 
Cattleya  Schroderse,  Disa  x  Luna,  L.  c.  Zephyr,  Cypripedium 
Vipani  superbum  and  L.  c.  Ascania,  AA  itli  purple  lip  and  pale 
yelloAA'  sepals  and  lietals — a  fine  group. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  S.E.,  had  a  choice  mixed 
group,  including  Lselia  x  Latona,  Cypripedium  callosum  Sanderse, 
Cattleya  intermedia  Rosslyn  var.,  C.  Mendeli  A'ar,  Blue  Beard, 
and  other  things. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Hill),  Tring  Park, 
Tting,  contributed  a  selection  of  Masdevallias. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Jas.  Hudson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  R.  M. 
Wallace,  F.  Page  Roberts,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  A.  Baines,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm. 
J.  James,  C.  Blick,  Wm.  StoAA'e,  Chas.  Dixon,  Geo.  Gordon,  John 
Jennings,  and  Chas.  Jefferies. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester 
(gardener,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes),  sent  a  verj'  fine  and  strong  growing 
Malmaison  Carnation,  named  Duchess  *of  Westminster,  which  is 
described  under  “  AAvards.” 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CtaAvley,  Sussex,  occupied  about 
10yds  of  tabling  Avith  a  large  number  of  vases  of  flowering  and 
foliage  shrubs.  Amongst  those  attracting  special  attention  wei'e 
Pyrus  spectabilis  fl.  pi.  Acer  Pseudo-Platanus  Nizette,  Berberis 
stenophylla,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  and  P.M.  Schedeckeri, 
&c.,  &c. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
were  represented  by  a  choice  collection  of  hardy  flowering  plants, 
including  Samacenia  purpurea,  Iri.s  fimbriata,  I.  Douglasi,  and 
Primula  Sieboldi  Mrs.  Geggie,  and  many  other  varieties. 

Mr.  E.  Potter,  Camden  Nurseries,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  sent 
five  baskets  of  Spiraea,  chamaedrifolia,  Trollius  europaeus,  and 
Auriculas,  also  a  pot  of  the  neAv  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins,  Avhich  also 
is  described  under  “  AAvards.” 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
sent  their  ne-Av  Malmaison  Carnation  Queen  Alexandra,  a  flower 
of  creamy  white  colour.  The  flowers  Avere  of  good  size. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  sent  their 
new  bedding  Pelargonium  Caroline  Schmidt.  'The  foliage  is 
green  with  silver  margin  and  bronzy  marking.  The  flowers, 
which  are  double,  are  of  good  size,  and  scarlet  suffused  Avith 
carmine. 

A.  K.  Bully,  Esq.,  Ness  Neston,  Cheshire,  contributed 
Rehmannia  glutinosa,  a  little  plant  AA’ith  a  floAA-er  like  a  Mimulus. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  were  represented  by  a  charming  group  of  splendidly 
grown  pot  Roses.  Amongst  the  noAA'  varieties  exhibited  Ave 
noticed  the  last  year’s  seedling,  H.P.  Ben  Cant  (rich  crimson), 
the  seedling  Tea  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  (a  lovely  ceri.se),  and  this  year’s 
H.P.  King  Carl  (rich  crimson  and  a  splendid  groAver).  Amongst 
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the  older  and  better  known  varieties  were  H.  Teas  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Killarney,  Teas  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Hoste,  and 
H.P.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford.  The  group  also  included  some 
very  pretty  specimens  of  Austrian  Copper  and  yellow  Briars, 
i  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  staged  a  large 
group  of  Calla  Elliottiana,  Lilium  longiflorum,  and  Azaleas  in 
variety.  Amongst  the  latter  were  Double  Ghent  Azaleas  Bijou 
de  Gendbrugge,  Remain  de  Smet,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  This 
group  occupied  about  10yds  of  staging,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
addition  of  Palms  and  other  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  James  and  Son,  Woodside,  Farnliam  Royal,  Slough, 
staged  about  fifty  plaiits  of  Calceolarias  in  7in  and  lOin  pots, 
comprising  a  vast  field  of  colour.  The  collection'  which  was  well 
grown,  and  the  individual  flowers  a  fine  size  and  rich  in  colour,  , 
reflected  great  credit  on  this  firm,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  i 
of  interest.  ‘ 

Messrs.  J.  Stark' and  Son,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk,  staged 
a  small  and  effective  exhibit  of  their  new  bright  rich  yellow 
Viola  Royal  Sovereign.  The  habit  is  compact  and  good,  and 
the  plants  very  floriferous,  and  the  plants  must  prove  very  useful 
for  bedding. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged 
a  collection  of  pot  Roses  in  standard  and  bush  form.  Amongst 
those  of  .special  merit  were  Grace  Darling,  Viscountess  Folke¬ 
stone,  Solfaterre,  Duchess  of  Albany,  May  Queen,  and  the  new 
climbing  China.  Rose  Field  Marshal  (rich  crimson),  and  the  new 
Hybrid  China  Tea  Corallina  (light  crimson,  of  good  form,  and 
very  vigorous). 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  magnificent 
and  very  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants  of  great  merit. 
Amongst  the  Tulips  included  in  this  group  were  T.  moucheron, 
T.  macrospeila,  Gesneriana  Gala  Beauty,  Picotee,  and  Parrot 
Tulip  Perfecta.  There  were  also  Trollius  giganteus  and  T. 
Orange  Globe,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Camas.sia  Leichtlini, 
Pseonies  in  variety,  and  Scillas. 

Mrs.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  foliage  plants.  Pandanus  Veitchi,  Aralias  in  variety. 
Crotons,  Alocasia,  Sanderiana,  and  Dracaena  and  Caladiums. 
The  group  was  fringed  by  the  Caladium  argyrites. 

List  of  Awards. 

Floral  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group  of  Calceo¬ 
larias  to  Messrs.  J.  James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough. 
Silver  Flora  for  group  of  Roses  in  pots  to  B.  R.  Cant  and  Son, 
Colchester ;  for  hardy  flowers  to  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants.  Silver  Banksian  for  group  of  Richardias  and  Liliums  to 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  Bronze  Banksian  for  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey  :  for  pot  Roses  to  Mes.srs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  N. ;  for  hardy  flowers  to  T.  S.  Ware  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Feltham.  Bronze  Flora  for  group  of  sprays  of  hardy  trees  ancl 
shrubs  to  Mes.srs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  Su.ssex. 

Orchid  Committee. — Gold  Medal  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.  Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited ;  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.;  Norman  .C.  Cookson,  E.sq.  ;  and  the  Hon.  Walter 
Roth.schild  ;  with  votes  of  thanks  to  other  exhibitors. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation,  Duchess  of  Westminster  (Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes). — A 
beautiful  deep  rose-pink  Malinaison  variety  with  all  the  merits  of  a 
first-class  flower.  It  is  Clove-scented.  Award  of  Merit.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Eaton  Hall,  Chester. 

Cyprwednim  Lawrenceamim  Hackbridgensis  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 

_ The  dorsal  sepal,  wdiich  is  the  chief  feature,  is  very  large, 

tipped  and  edged  white  with  purple  ground  and  black  veins.  The 
petals  are  greenish,  tlie  pouch  dark  brown.  Award  of  Merit, 

Iris  Barnuma;  (Messrs.  Ware  &  Co.,  Ltd.). — A  Persian  Oneocyclus 
Iris  with  large  flowers,  deep  violet  with  a  dash  of  purple.  The 
standards  are  broad  and  incurve  beautifully.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Adriana;  Cooksonice  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — 
The  plant  bore  a  raceme  of  eleven  large  flowers.  These  are  of 
moderate  size,  white  ground  much  spotted  with  deep  chestnut  brown. 
The  ed^^es  of  the  segments  are  wa^'>^  Award  of  Merit. 

Odmitoglossum  crisjnim,  var.  Lady  of  the  Lake  (H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.). — 
The  flower  is  rather  over  the  medium  size,  w'itli  slightly  fringed  petals. 
The  ‘Tound  is  pure  white,  with  large  dark  chocolate  coloured  blotches. 
The  centre  oj  the  lip  is  yellow.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odcmtoglossum  Adriance  var.  Sybil  (Capt.  Holford,  C.I.E.). — A 
very  fine  large  variety  of  the  type,  with  wavy  edges,  finely  spotted  with 
deep  chocolate  or  chestnut  on  a  yellow  ground.  First  Class  Ctrtificate. 

Odontoglossum  crisjnim,  var.  Marjorie  (R.  Ashworth,  Esq.). — A 
very  distinctive  flower,  with  stout,  smooth-edged  petals,  spotted 
towards  the  margins  with  brown  on  a  white  ground.  The  sepals 
curve  inward  and  have  wa\7  edges  ;  moderate  in  size.  Award  of 
Merit.  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ed.  C.  H.  Pidsley),  The 
Gardens,  Ashlands,  Newchurch,  near  Manchester. 

Peach  Diike  of  York  (Rivers  &  Son). — A  variety  that  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  front,  and  spoken  of  by  experienced  growers  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  Peach.  We  ’\vill  figm-e  a  fruit  shortly.  Award  of  Merit. 

phaius  Pheebe  sxiperbus  (N.  C.  Cookson.  Esq.).-— The  lip  is  also  good 
in  this  novelty,  and  of  a  deeper  purple  than  in  P.  x  Ruby.  The  petals 


and  sepals  are  whitish  on  the  back  and  brown  on  the  inner  surface. 
The  parentage  is  Sanderianus  x  Humboldti.  Award  of  Merit. 

Phuius  X  Ruby  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.). — One  of  the  finest 
crosses  and  most  handsome  flowers  yet  brought  forward.  The  lip  is- 
large  and  finely  formed,  purple  in  colour,  with  a  yellow  throat ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  paler  purple  or  brownish,  and  turned  well  up.  The- 
parentage  is  Cooksoniae  x  Humboldti.  Award  of  Merit. 

Rose  X  Dorothy  Perkins  (Mr.  E.  Potten). — The  result  of  a  cross  by 
hybridising  Rosa  Wichuriana  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  The  deep 
(yei’y  deep)  cerise-coloured  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  of  ten  to  twelve, 
and  much  resemble  a  Polyantha  Rose  in  this  respect.  The  stems  and 
foliage  are  slender  and  shiny,  rather  spiny  of  course,  and  take  after 
the  Wiehiu’iana.  The  fragrance  is  very  mild.  It  received  an  Award 
of  Merit.  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Royal  Na,tional  Tulip,  May  20tli. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  along  with 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Competition 
was  not  keen,  and  altogether  the  show  was  a  very  ordinary  one. 
The  three  classes  of  Tulips  are  bizarres  (yellow  ground),  roses 
((rose  on  white  ground),  and  bybloemens  (purple  on  white  ground). 
In  each  class  there  are  flamed  and  feathered  flo’wers  (rectified)), 
and  breeders  or  seifs. 

The  whole  show  of  the  N.T.S.  only  occupied  one  table’s  length. 

Class  A,  twelve  distinct  rectified  Tulips. — Four  entrants 
exhibited  here,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Wye,  Kent,  led  off,  followed 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Needliam,  Hale,  Cheshire,  for  second;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  Manchester,  third ;  and  Mr.  A. 
Chater,  Cambridge,  foiirtli.  Mr.  Hall’s  dozen  were  as  follows; 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Count,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (premier 
flamed),  and  Masterpiece  in  the  back  row ;  Annie  McGregor, 
Bes.sie,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  Mabel  in  .second  line  ;  and  Stockport, 
Garibaldi,  Mabel,  and  Chancellor  in  the  front  row.  Good  blooms 
of  Coning, sby,  Ajax,  and  Jane  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

Class  B,  for  six  ditto,  brought  four  exhibitors,  with  larger 
undersized  flowers.  Mr.  Needham  led  with  A.  McGregor,  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Magnum  Bonum,  Bessie,  Carbuncle,  and  Count.  Second 
came  Mr.  Hall,  with  good  flowers  of  Lord  Stanley  and  W.  Parkin¬ 
son.  Mr.  Bentley  w'as  third. 

Class  C,  three  feathered. — Five  entered,  Mr.  G.  Edom,. 
Headley,  Surrey,  leading.  Me.ssrs.  Hall  and  Needham  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 

Class  D,  three  flamed. — Here  Mr.  Hall  had  the  best  three 
blooms,  these  being  Aglaia,  Samuel  Barlow,  and  Universe,  all 
splendid.  Mr.  Bentley  was  Second  and  Mr.  Needham  tliird. 

Class  E,  .six  breeders. — Again  Mr.  Hall  beat  his  opponents, 
who  were  Messrs.  Bentley,  Chater,  Needham,  and  Edom,  in  this 
order.  This  was  for  six  di.stinct  breeders,  two  of  each.  Mr.  Hall 
showed  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mabel,  Annie  McGregor,  Eliz.  Pegg, 
Goldfinder  (premier),  and  Hall’s  Seedling  2  B.  (  a  pretty  violet- 
magenta  variety),  with  Dr.  Hardy  (flamed),  and  Lord  Stanley 
(feathered);  second,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  flamed  and  feathered 
forms  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton;  third,  Air.  Chater,  with  Count 
(flamed)  and  Orion  (flamed). 

In  Class  I,  open  to  growers  of  less  than  400  blooming  bulb.s 
of  English  Tulips,  Air.  W.  Peters,  Cambridge,  was  triumphant- 
having  Bessie,  Win.  Wilson,  Masterinece,  Aglaia,  Sarah  Headley, 
and  an  unnamed  flamed  bybloemen.  Air.  J.  Percival,  Wye,  was 
second. 

In  Class  2  the  order  of  the  honours  was  reversed,  and 
Mr.  Bentley  had  also  a  .splendid  bloom  of  Goldfinder,  though 
not  so  finely  shaped  as  Air.  Hall’s. 

Class  F,  for  three  breeders,  gave  Air.  Hall  the  premier  place 
with  Loveliness,  Adonis,  and  Goldfinder;  second.  Air.  Needham, 
with  Lady  Grosvenor,  Stone’s  Seedling,  and  Ashmole’s  126  ;  Air. 
Edom  was  third,  and  Air.  Bentley  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  the  “  Samuel  Barlow  ”  prizes,  for  a  pair  of 
rectified  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  Mr.  Hall  with 
Percival  was  first.  He  also  led  in  Class  3,  Air.  W.  C.  Bull,  of 
Ramsgate,  coming  second.  In  Class  4,  for  three  distinct 
breeders,  the  order  was:  First,  Mr.  Percival;  and  .second,  Air- 
Bull.  In  Class  5  Alessrs.  Percival,  Peters,  and  Bull  stood  in  this 
order. 

FolloAving  the  foi-egoing  came  the  “single  bloom”  classes  in 
the  various  sections,  as  feather  and  flamed  bizarres,  ditto  roses, 
and  bybloemens.  AV^e  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  name  the  first 
prizeAvinner  in  each  section,  but  all  of  the  afore-mentioned 
exhibitors  Avere  represented.  Thus: — 

Bizarres  (feathered).  Air.  G.  Edom,  Avith  Lord  F.  Cavendish  ; 
(flamed).  Air.  A.  D.  Hall  AA'ith  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Roses  (feathered),  Air.  C.  W.  Needham,  Avith  Julia  Farnese ; 
(flamed),  Air.  J.  PerciA^al,  Avith  Annie  AIcGregor. 

Bybloemen  (feathered).  Air.  C.  W.  Needham,  Avith  Trip  to 
Stockport;  (flamed),  Air.  Hall,  Avith  Geo.  EdAA-ard. 

Bizarres  (breeders).  Air.  Hall,  Avith  Sulphur;  rose  (ditto). 
Air.  Hall,  Avith  Annie  AIcGregor;  bybloemens  (ditto).  Air.  Need¬ 
ham,  with  liridesmaid. 

Premier  blooms. — Single  flamed  bloom.  Air.  A.  D.  Hall,  Avith 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Single  feathered.  Air.  C.  W.- Needham, 
for  Trip  to  Stockport.  Single  breeder,  Air.  A.  D.  Hall,  Avith 
Goldfinder. 
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Croydon  Gardeners. 

That  the  members  of  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  are  imbued  with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to 
-assist  each  other  to  a  better  and  more  useful  knowledge  of  the 
practice  of  gardening  has  been  amply  demonstrated  since  the 
inauguration  o-f  the  society,  two  years  ago,  many  thanks  to  the 
ever-vigilant.  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Gregory.  On  Wednesday, 
May  7,  they  held  their  first  exhibition  of  spring  flowers, 
plants,  &c.,  and  everyone  did  his  best  to  furnish  a  good  show  and 
make  the  effort  a  success.  And  it  was  so.  No  prizes  were 
awarded.  The  whole  effect  was  most  excellent,  and  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  committee  who  so  ably  carried  out 
the  arrangements.  Palms,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Caraa- 
tions,  &c.,  and  bouquets  of  Carnations  and  Roses  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  of  George  Street.  Staged  upon  the 
tables  to  the  right  round  the  room,  the  first  group  was  a  fine 
collection  of  Tulips  in  vases  in  the  best  varieties  and  glowing 
colours,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.,  Croydon.  Mr. 
J.  A.  May  (gardener  to  Wickham  Noakes,  K.sq.,  Selsdon  Park) 
showed  a  beautiful  collection  of  Alpine  and  Show  Auriculas,  and 
some  good  Cinerarias.  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Roraima  Nursery, 
Bandon  Hill,  exhibited  upon  a  space  20ft  by  4ft  a  magnificent 
group  of  Orchids,  most  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box 
staged  a  most  attractive  and  showy  group  of  Azalea  mollis, 
Gloxinias,  and  Calceolarias,  &c.  (the  latter  a  fine  strain)  ;  also 
alpine  plants  among  rockwork.  Mr.  E.  Mills  (gardener  to  Frank 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  society),  arranged  a  charming 
collection,  18ft  by  4ft,  of  spring  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Bentley 
(gardener  to  George  Curling,  Esq.,  Elgin  House)  exhibited  pots 
of  the  beautiful  Alonzea  illicifolia  Ferns.  Mr.  Roffey  showed 
two  Spiraeas.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a  col¬ 
lection  of  cut  specimens.  Mr.  Tennant  exhibited  a  delightful 
group  of  Palms,  Spiraeas,  Rhododendrons,  and  Crotons;  Mr. 
Jeffiren  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Lascelles)  two  boxes  of  Ro.ses ;  Me.ssrs. 
Dupre  et  Cie  a  charmiiig  basket  of  Spanish  Iris  and  White  Lilac, 
also  a  vase  of  Carnations  ;  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  (gardener  to  J.  J. 
Reid,  Esq.,  Coombe  Lodge)  a  pretty  group  of  Pelargoniums;  and 
Mr.  J.  Dingwall  (gardener  to  W.  F.  Stanley,  Esq.,  Cumberlow, 
South  Norwood)  a  group  of  Cineraria.  One  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  show  Avas  a  set  of  cases  of  the  eggs  of  insectivorous 
birds,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bunyard,  the  treasurer  of  the 
society.  The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  were  amongst  those 
present. 

The  Metropolitan  Pnhlic  Girdtns  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W., 
Sir  Mhlliam  Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  presiding,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Leathersellers’  C'ompany  had  kindly  granted 
£10  10s.  towards  the  funds,  and  that  a  donation  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  for  the  erection  of  a  drinking  fountain  in  one  of  the  grounds 
laid  out  by  the  Association.  In  reference  to  the  complaints 
Avhich  had  been  made  as  to  excessive  tree  cutting  at  Burnham 
Beeches,  to  Avhich  the  Association  had  draAvn  the  Corporation’s 
attention,  a  reply  was  read  from  that  body  stating  that  the  work 
had  been  done  under  advice.  It  Avas  con.sidered  Nature  ought  to 
be  interfered  AA'ith  as  little  as  possible  in  this  unique  piece  of 
woodland,  in  order  that  its  Avild  aspect  might  be  pre.served.  A 
report  Avas  received  as  to  the  building  of  rooms  and  halls  in 
certain  disused  burial  grounds  Avhose  erection  it  Avas  strongly  felt 
ought  to  be  contested,  OAving  to  the  laAV  Avhich  prohibits  building 
oh  grounds  of  this  character,  Avith  a  vieAv  to  their  preservation 
as  open  spaces  of  utmost  A-alue  to  the  community.  Special 
reference  AAas  made  to  Holy  Trinity  Churchyard,  Stepney,  laid 
out  by  the  Association  in  1887  as  a  very  effective  public  garden, 
and  maintained  until  recently  by  the  London  County  Council, 
but  AA'hich  is  to  a  great  extent  being  de.stroyed  in  order  to  proAude 
a  site  for  a  hall.  It  Avas  decided  to  urge  the  Council  to  take  steps 
to  test  the  legality  of  such  u.se  of  this  and  other  grounds.  Progress 
V  as  reported  Avith  regard  to  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  All 
Saint.s’  Churchyard,  Poplar,  and  the  laying  out  of  certain  .squares 
in  Stepney  and  ehseAvhere.  Seats  were  granted  for  a  ground  and 
other  sites  in  ChisAvick,  and  it  AA'as  decided  to  take  steps  to  secure 
the  preserA'ation  of  St.  Peter’s  Stpiare,  Haminer.smith,  roadside 
strips  in  Islington,  and  of  land  formerly  part  of  WandsAAorth 
C’ommon,  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Patriotic  Commis.sioners, 
should  the  property  be  utilised  for  building.  Attention  AA-as 
draAvn  to  the  grievous  lUAitilation  of  a  number  of  fine  trees  in 
St.  Margaret’s  C'hurchyard,  Westminster,  in  connection  Avith  the 
erection  of  a  stand,  and  it  AAas  agreed  to  issue  an  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  such  trees  as  still  remain  there  and  of  those  that 
exist  in  other  portions  of  the  routes  to  be  traversed  by  the 
Coronation  processions. 


Watercress  and  FloAwer  Girls’  Christian  Mission. 

A  Floral  Exhibition  by  members  of  the  above  is  announced 
to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Chiswick,  from  May  26  to  May  31. 
The  girls  will  make  artificial  floAvers  by  Avay  of  entertainment. 
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■IE)  BEE-KEEPER.^ 

Foreign  Queens. 

By  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  we  have  undeniably  improved 
our  natives,  and  eradioated  the  mischief  resulting  from  oon- 
sanguinity  or  in-breeding.  Constant  watchfulness,  hoAvever,  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  essential  qualities  in  vieAv,  as  hybridisation 
intensifies  and  concentrates  both  good  and  bad  qualities.  Too 
much  admixture  of  blood  should  be  avoided.  The  superiority  of 
Camiolans  and  Italians  for  their  poAvers  of  endurance,  fertility, 
and  even  temper  is  generally  admitted  by  all  careful  observers. 
With  almost  all  others,  it  is  found  that  some  undesirable  tra’t  is 
not  compensated  by  their  good  qualities.  The  former  are  in)- 
ported  from  Carniola,  in  Austria.  One  of  their  excellent  charac¬ 
teristics  clearly  distinguishes  them  from  all  others,  namely,  the  r 
mild  disposition,  smoke  and  veil  being"  entirely  unnecessary  in 
handling  them.  These  qualifications  should  recommend  them  to 
lady  bee-keepers.  They  are  someAvhat  similar  to,  but  rather 
larger,  than  our  native  bees,  being  light  broAvn  in  colour,  with 
lighter  rings  on  the  abdomen.  In  the  production  of  comb  honey 
they  excel,  using  little  or  no  propolis.  Their  only  failing  is  a 
tendency  to  swarm,  OAving  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  queens, 
but  this  can  be  moderated,  if  not  avoided,  by  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  ovipositing  and  closely  AAatching  the  supers. 
Camiolans  are  also  extremely  nervou.s,  and  their  susceptibility  to 
outside  influences  is  so  marked  that  in  the  hot  Aveather  if  the 
hive  is  not  properly  ventilated  they  appear  almost  paralysed. 
This  peculiarity  regarding  outside  influences  makes  them 
splendid  winterers.  The  queens  vary  in  colour  from  black  to 
yelloAv,  and  the  difference  betAveen  native  drones  and  Camiolans 
is  almo.st  imperceptible. 

Italians  or  Ligurians  are  natives  of  northern  Italy.  They 
are  extremely  prolific,  and  their  most  marked  feature,  that  they 
work  longer  hours  than  native  bees,  and  frequent  floAvers  not 
visited  by  the  latter.  This  is  the  only  Amriety  knoAAn  to  work 
the  red  Clover  in  this  country.  Ligurians  are  also  veiy  docile 
and  indefatigable  toilers.  The  basal  segments  of  the  abdomen 
have  di.stinct  orange  coloured  rings,  Avhich  render  these  bees 
very  attractiAm.  As  they  store  honey  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
cappings,  their  comb  honey  is  not  sO'  beautifully  AA'hite  and 
attractive  as  that  produced  by  Camiolans.  There  is  a  progressive 
development  in  hybridisation  AA’liich  is  noAv  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  apiculture.  Hybrids  are  produced  in 
an  exactly  similar  manner  to  ncAv  breeds  of  cattle.  The  crossing 
of  queens  reared  from  carefully  selected  eggs  by  drones  from 
special  stocks,  is  the  plan  employed  in  each  case.  It  is  by 
hybridising  that  Ave  have  been  furnished  Avith  the  Durham  ox, 
the  SouthdoAvn  sheep,  and  many  other  examples  Avhere  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  man  in  imitating  Nature  ha.s  been  for  his  OAvn  comfort 
and  conAmnience.  Perfection  in  breeding  an  improved  strain  is 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  foreign  and  native  bees.  Similar 
traits,  though  less  pronounced,  may  be  obsen-ed  in  our  oaau. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  Avhatever  Avhy  anyone  should 
not  improve  his  stock  by  selecting  and  breeding  from  those 
AA'hich  hav’e  been  particularly  noticeable  for  some  good  quality. 
The  greatest  benefit,  hoAvever,  is  gained  by  the  addition  of 
foi-eign  blood,  or  the  purchase  of  a  queen  from  some  distant 
breeder  is  beneficial.  The  act  of  cros.sing  alone  adds  greater 
energy.  For  instance,  if  a  native  queen  mates  Avith  a  C'araiolan 
drone,  the  honey  gathering  poAvers  of  the  Avorkers  of  such  a  cross 
are  far  in  excess  of  those  of  any  pure  race.  FeAv  things  are  more 
erratic  than  the  behaviour  of  hybrids,  and  occasional  results  have 
originated  the  supposition  that  they  are  invariably  irritable,  but 
then  Avhat  is  generally  supposed  is  not  neces.^arily  true.  This  is 
stated  Avith  no  intention  of  criticising  this  assumption,  otherAVise 
than  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

To  properly  understand  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  queens  govern  ;  constitution  and  disposition  come  ^rom 
the  drone,  and  should  a  queen  mate  Avith  a  drone  from  a  mild 
dispositioned  oolony,  the  resultant  cross  Avill  partake  of  similar 
qualities.  By  crossing  and  re^crossing  some  very  A'aluable  honey 
gathering  strains  have  already  been  secured.  There  is  much 
inequality  in  the  health  and  vigour  of  queens  just  as  in  the 
constitutions  of  individuals  of  the  human  race.  Those  reared 
from  eggs  from  the  same  mother,  under  apparently  precisely 
similar  conditions,  Avill  possess  constitutions  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Those  readers  aa'Iio  harm  sufficieTit  knoAvledge  of  queens 
AA'ith  their  combinations  of  excellencies,  and  have  learned  to  judge 
them,  Avill  be  Avell  aAA^are  that  one  indiA'idual  of  the  same  breed 
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may  be  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  another.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  progeny  of  a  queen,  this  judiciou.s 
selection  and  perfect  development  of  hardy  and  vigorous  con¬ 
stitutions,  constitutes,  as  may  be  read  in  most  medical  works,  an 
enhanced  capacity  of  resistance  to  disease  causes,  which  in  pro¬ 
fessional  parlance  is  called  immunitj^  With  such  queens  there  is 
no  anxiety  respecting  queenle.ss  .stocks  in  the  spring,  and  where 
food  is  plentiful  stimulation  is  never  required.  We  liave  proved 
that  with  stimulation,  and  all  the  other  devices  and  attentions 
for  increasing  the  population,  an  imperfect  queen  in  the  finest 
hive  is  left  far  in  arrear  of  a  properly  developed  mother  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  bee-keeper,  therefore,  in.stead  of 
leaving  the  renewal  of  his  queens  to  chance  at  swarming  time, 
should  breed  from  his  ideal  colonies,  and  endeavour  to  work  out 
for  himself  a  standard  of  excellence,  as  the  most  honestly  formed 
judgments  differ. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  v  ho  desire  to  follow  modern 
methods,  the  following  hints  will  be  of  service  until  more 
experience  has  been  gained  ; — (1)  Drones  and  queens  should  come 
from  di.stinct  mothers.  This  will  secure  willing  and  early 
fertilisation,  and  the  highest  possible  energy.  (2)  Queens  must 
be  reared  in  nothing  but  the  most  powerful  colonies,  and  special 
care  exercised  in  all  manipulations  as  the  occupant.s  of  the  cells 
may  be  injured  by  jarring  the  combs  or  expo.sure  to  too  low  a 
temperature.  (3)  Do  not  expect  too  many  cells.  Kather  oour 
oentrate  the  exce.ssive  feeding  and  attention  on  a  few  of  the  most 
perfect,  which  will  produce  full  grown  and  vigorous  mothers. 
(4)  The  best  time  to  rear  queen.s  is  when  natural  supplies  of  pollen 
and  honey  are  obtainable,  failing  which  sy.stemat:c  feeding  must 
be  resorted  to. 

It  is  hoped  that  the.se  precautions  will  be  helpful  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  will  miniiirse  the  risks  of  disappointment. 
The  ultimate  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  possession  of  a  far 
more  profitable  and  energetic  honey  gathering  strain.  The  most 
successful  bee-keepers  are  cogn  sant  of  these  facts,  and  follow  a 
system  of  re-queening,  and  n  e  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  presence  of  reliable  queens  has  more  influence  than  all  the 
fads  in  hives  and  management. — E.  E.  Sandbach. 


Raised  Beds  for  Lams. 


The  little  picture  beneath  here  affords  at  a  glance  a  capital 
idea  of  one  of  these  rai.sed  lavn-beds.  They  can  be  formed  on 
the  base  of  an  old  tree-stump,  being  fashioned  in  a  round  shape 
of  rough  deal  planks  across  the  bottoni  with  “  ru.stic-bark  ”  sides. 
The  advantages  are  that  trailing  subjects  like  Convolvuluses  and 
the  Japanese  reticulated  Honeysuckle  can  be  arranged  in  beauti¬ 
ful  festoons  around  the  edge  of  ‘‘the  bed.”  while  a  mixture  of 
tall  and  dwarf  bedding  and  herbaceous  plants  (Trollius,  Aquileg  as, 
Cannas,  Lobelia,  cardinalis,  &c.)  can  be  planted  in  the  centre. 
They  liave  this  merit,  too,  that  they  can  be  readily  placed  to  fill 
up  a  blank  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  tree  or  .shrub. 


Raised  Bed  on  the  Outskirt  of  a  Lawn. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

MELONS  IN  HOUSES.— Where  the  fruit  is  cut  from  the 
eiarliest  plants,  the  old  stem  may  be  cut  back  to  a  strong  shoot 
near  its  base,  removing  as  much  soil  as  can  be  picked  from  among 
the  roots  without  injuring  them,  suppljdng  rather  strong  lumpy 
loam  pressed  well  down  and  giving  a  good  watering.  A  moist 
atmosphere  being  maintained,  and  the  plants  syringed  in  Hie 
morning  and  about.  4  p.m.,  they  will  start  freely,  showing 
fruit  in  much  less  time  than  by  planting  afresh.  If,  however,  the 
plants  are  affected  with  canker,  or  from  carrying  too  heavy  a 
first  crop,  a  deficiency  of  water,  or  attacks  of  insects,  are  much 
enfeebled,  it  is  better  to  remove  them,  thoroughly  cleaning  the 
house  after  removing  the  old  soil,  and  placing  fresh,  sweet  com- 
pa.st  in  ridges  or  hillocks,  planting  strong  plant.s  when  it  has 
been  warmed  through.  Early  Melons  are  coming  in,  and  are  of 
excellent  flavour.  Plants  swelling  their  fruit  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  70deg,  although  Gfideg  or  even  GOdeg  will  not  do 
any  harm  when  the  nights  are  unusually  cold  and  the  days  bright, 
70deg  to  75deg  being  secured,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  latter, 
allowing  an  increase  to  85deg  or  OOdeg,  and  closing  early,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  latter,  or  even  increase  to  OOdeg  or  lOOdeg. 
Keep  abundant  moisture  in  houses  containing  young  growing 
plants,  feed  plants  liberally  that  have  the  fruits  swelling,  not 
allowing  them  to  suffer  through  deficient  supplies  of  water  or  of 
weak  liquid  manure.  Gently  damping  the  foliage,  walls,  floors, 
'and  closing  at  about  3.30  p.m.  or  as  early  as  safe,  will  ensure 
the  swelling  of  the  fruits  to  a  good  size.  Where  the  plants  are 
showing  blossoms,  fertilise  the  pistillate  flowers  daily  to  set  the 
fruit,  ensuring  a  somewhat  di'y  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  pinching  out  the  point.s  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit.  Examine  the  plants  frequently  for  th(‘  re¬ 
moval  of  .superfluous  growths,  not  allowing  them  to  interfere  with 
the  principal  foliage.  Shade  lightly  from  powerful  sun,  but  only 
to  prevent  flagging. 

MELONS  IN  PITS  AND  FRAMES  . — Expose  fruits  in  an 
advanced  stage  well  to  light  by  raising  them  on  inverted  flower 
pots  with  a  piece  of  slate  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on,  or  the  moisture 
arising  beneath  will  cause  it  to  decay.  Admit  air  tieely,  and 
water  only  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging.  If  a  second  crop  is 
desired,  encourage  about  four  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  plant, 
so  that  when  the  fruit  is  cut  the  old  growths  may  be  removed 
and  the  young  shoots  substituted.  These  will  show  fruit  fi^ny 
on  the  first  laterals,  every  alternate  lateral  being  rubbed  off  to 
prevent  overcrowding.  If  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  compost  be 
given,  supplemented  with  judicious  supplies  of  moderately  weak 
Ihiuid'  manure  at  85deg,  the  plants  will  be  assisted  to  make  a 
vigorous  second  growth.  A  useful  crop  of  Melons  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  making  up  beds  now  of  any  spent  material,  winch, 
from  mixiiii*;  and  turning;,  will  generate  a  gentle  \\ arintli,  placing 
over  it  frames  that  may  have  been  used  for  Potatoes  and  bedding 
plants,  a  barrowload  of  rather  strong  loam  mixed  with  a  fifth 
of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  road  scrapings,  if  deficient  of  grit,  bemg 
placed  in  and  pressed  down  firmly  in  the  centre  of  each  light. 
Into  this,  when  warmed,  turn  out  a  strong,  healthy  plant,  press¬ 
ing  the  soil  compactlv  about  the  roots,  and  giving  a  good  water¬ 
ing.  If  the  weather  be  bright,  shade  for  a  few  days.  Seed  may 
yet  be  sown  to  raise  plants  for  frames  at  present  occupied  by 
tender  bedding  or  other  plants,  but  the  Melons  should  be  placed 
in  their  fruiting  ((uarters  with  as  little  delay  as  possibu'. 

P  E ACTi J-IS  AND  N ECTARIN ES  :  EARLY  H OUS ES .— W hen 
the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Early 
Louise  'Peaches,  Advance  and  (Cardinal  Nectarines  have  been 
cleared  of  their  fruit,  the  wood  that  has  borne  it  should  be  cut 
our  to  the  successional  growths  from  their  base  for  next  years 
beariin^.  excepting  those  needful  for  extension  If  the  trees  are 
too  fuU  of  wood  thin  well,  .so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
.  shoots.  Early  forced  trees  are  liable  to  have  the  buds  over¬ 
developed,  or  to  cast  them;  therefore,  some  growers  leave  the 
old  wood  until  a  later  period  to  retard  the  buds,  while  otlieis 
.shade  the  house  from  bright  sun  with  a  similar  ob.iect.  C  oveiing 
the  roof  lights  with  a  thin  wash  of  whiting  and  skim  milk  answers 
nerfectiv  using  it  as  soon  as  the  blossom  buds  an'  commencing  to 
firm  or 'from  tiu-  fruit  Itoins  g.utl,ero,l  until  tlm  l.attcr  p.nrt  of 
Aimust.  This  is  a  good  plan  where  trees  suffer  from  over-matiiiity 
of  the  buds,  and  with  proper  regard  to  watering  and  keeping 
the  foliage  clean  is  effectual.  Syringing  should  be  practised  in 
the  morning  and  evi'iiing,  to  free  and  keep  the  trees  cleai  of 
red  spider.  The  borders  iiurst  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  moist  con¬ 
dition.  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept  healthy  as  long 
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;as  possible.  Admit  abundance  of  air  in  the  daytime  where  the 
•fruit  is  ripening,  and  a  little  at  night  to  prevent  the  deposition 
of  moisture  on  the  fruit,  which  is  likely  to  induce  decay  at  the 
apex,  if  not  encourage  “  spot  ” — the  fungus  Glceosporium  Iseti- 
color- — which  is  rather  prevalent  this  year  on  Figs  and  Grapes, 
and  in  less  degree  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — A  moderate  amount  of  artificial 
heat  will  now  be  necessary  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of 
.air.  Remove  any  leaves  that  shade  the  fruit  too  much,  raising 
the  fruits  on  thin  laths  placed  across  the  trellis,  so  as  to  bring 
.■them  ■with  their  apexes  to  the  light.  Attend  regularly  to  tying 
in  the  shoots,  stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint  as  soon 
as  made.  Any  shoots  that  cannot  be  allowed  to  extend  without 
•crowding  or  encroacliing  on  others,  stop  at  about  15in,  exception 
being  made  of  extensions.  Shoots  retained  level  with  or  past  the 
fruit  to  attract,  the  sap  to  it  should  be  stopped  to  one  or  two 
joints  at  each  break.  Syringing  must  be  practised  morning  and 
attemoon  to  keep  red  spider  under,  and  the  inside  border 
attended  to  frequently  with  water.  Admit  air  early  in  the  day, 
and  in  the  case  of  houses  glazed  with  large  panes  of  glass,  a 
double  thickness  of  herring  or  single  pilchard  netting  drawn  over 
the  roof  lights  is  beneficial  on  very  bright  and  hot  periods,  pre¬ 
venting  the  foliage  browning.  A  little  whitewash  from  a  fine 
rose  syringe  on  the  glass  also  diffuses  the  light  and  acts  favour¬ 
ably,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  first  rain  wa.shes  it  off,  and 
gives  the  much  needed  light  at  dull  periods. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Let  there  be  no  delay  in  thinning  the 
fruit,  leaving  ve^  few  more,  after  the  fruits  attain  the  size  of  a 
Walnut,  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop,  up  to  which  stage 
the  thinning  should  be  gradual,  and  avoid  overburdening  the 
trees.  It  is  better  to  retain  too  few  rather  than  too  many  fruits, 
fine  examples  being  always  appreciated,  while  the  indifferent 
swelled  and  quality  lacking  are  a  source  of  complaint.  There  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  retaining  more  shoots  than  there  is 
room  for ;  if  the  rvood  is  not  properly  formed,  and  it  is  not 
solidified  as  made,  imperfect  buds  result.  If  aphides  appear, 
fumigate  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings,  having  the  foliage  ' 
dry,  and  being  careful  not  to  give  an  overdose;  or  apply  one  of 
the  advertised  insecticides,  carefrdly  following  the  instructions. 
Should  mildew  attack  the  foliage  or  fruit,  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  taking  care  to  reach  every  part.. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES. — There  is  but  little  gained  by 
planting  out  Tomatoes  too.  soon  unless  the  position  selected  for 
growing  them  is  a  sheltered  one,  where  the  cold,  cutting  ■winds 
frequently  experienced  late  in  the  month  have  no  direct 
acc^s.  If  a  little  protection^  how’ever,  can  be  given  them,  it  is 
desirable  until  the  weather  is  settled,  and  ■warmer  nights  pre^ 
vail.  For  growing  in  the  open  garden  the  planting  should  not 
be  done  until  quite  the  end  of  the  montli.  Plants,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  inserted  should  not  remain  potibound,  but 
have  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot,  so  that  strong  growth  may  be 
luado.  Small  plants  must  b©  ©ncouragod  to  grow  strongly, 

CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES.- — Frames  that  are  now  being 
•emptied  of  bedding  plants  should  be  filled  with  some  good  heat¬ 
ing  manure,  covered  with  soil,  and  planted  with  Cucumbers. 
I  he  plants  will  quickly  make  headway,  and  soon  begin  to-  fruit. 
The^main  thing  is  to  maintain  a  growing  temperature,  which  is 
r^dily  done  by  closing  up  the  frames  early,  thoroughly  syringing 
the  plants,  the  soil,  and  surroundings  at  the  time.  When  only 
furnished  with  one  steiii  nip  out  the  points  of  the  plants  as  soon 
as  growth  fairly  commences,  and  .secure  the  growths  to  the  soil 
by  hooked  pegs.  They  will  root  at  the  joints  and  strengthen 
tire  plants  Further  stoppings  may  be  done  when  fruit  shows 
Occasionally  give  an  extra  dose  of  water  to  the  roots.  Should  the 
manure  be  very  hot  at  the  time  of  planting,  place  a  turf  sod 
grass  side  downwards  and  soil  heaped  over  this. 

EARTHING  POTATOES. — Potatoes  are  now  coming  freely 
through  the  ground,  and  may  have  the  earth  well  loosened 
between  the  rows,  and  drawn  up  to  the  plants  on  each  side 
With  the  growth  of  the  Potatoes  weeds  also  develop  therefore 
previous  to  earthing,  Dutch  hoe  the  soil  to  destroy  them,  doing 
this  on  a  hot  day  for  preference. 

STAKING  RUNNER  BEANS. — Allowing  the  growth  of  Scar¬ 
let  Runners  to  cliinb  up  long  stakes  is  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able  way  of  growing  them.  As  the  plants  are  now  coming  on 
rapidly  or  will  do  so  as  soon  as  warm  nights  prevail,  the  stakes 
should  be  fixed  at  once.  A  double  row  of  Beans  ought  to  have  a 
double  row  of  stakes,  these  being  spliced  together  near  the  top. 

DWARF  BEANS.—  Thin  out  the  plants  to  at  least  6in  apart, 
or  they  yill  not-  leceive  enough  <iir  and  Hglit  t<3  flower  and  fjruit 
freely.  Cut  down  weeds  and  draw  earth  to  the  stems  for 
support. 

LATE  CELERY  SEEDLINGS.- — The  young  seedlings  from 
the  latest  sowings  ought  now  to  be  pricked  out  on  a  good  bed  of 
soil,  placed  on  a  good  layer  of  manure.  Prick  out  sturdy  seed¬ 
lings  4in  apart,  sprinkle  daily  with  water,  and  shade  from' sun 


PLANTING  CELERY. — The  earliest  Celei-y  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  .strong  plants  with  abundant  roots.  These  lift  easily, 
and  should  be  planted  in  well  manured  trenches,  keeping  moist 
with  supplies  of  water  as  needed.  If  plenty  of  soil  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  to  the  roots,  shading  will  not  be  required  after  planting. 

ONIONS. — Young  Onions  may  be  dusted  freely  with  soot  as 
a  preventive  of  Onion  fly  and  a  stimulator  of  growth.  Frecxuent 
hoeings  with  the  Dutch  hoe  aid  the  growth,  pulling  out  the 
weeds  by  hand  from  among  the  plants.  Transplanted  Tripoli 
Onions  are  now  well  established,  and  may  have  occasional  light 
dressings  of  artificial  manure  applied,  with  liquid  manure  occa^ 
sionally. 

CHICORY,  being  a  useful  winter  salad  vegetable,  a  few 
rows  ought  to  bo  sown  now,  1ft  apart.  Deep  and  rich  soil  is 
essential  for  the  production  of  good  roots,  but  manure  must  be 
placed  the  bottom  spit  rather  than  near  the  surface. — East 
Kent. 


Kature  Notes. 

A  large  number  of  the  trees  at  Kew  have  had  their  tender 
young  shoots  injured  by  recent  frosts. 

In  Devon  and  Cornwall  Potatoes  have  been  completely  cut 
down,  and  more  especially  near  Halwill  and  Stratton. 

On  Monday,  May  5  5deg  of  frost  were  registered  in  a 
sheltered  garden  near  Chelmsford,  and  7deg  on  the  following 
night.  The  frost  has  saved  the  gardener  the  need  for  thinning 
his  fruit  crops. 

Potatoes  above  the  ground  during  the  second  week  of  May 
have  in  many  cases  been  injured  by  the  frosts.  Some  light  dry 
litter  scattered  over  the  tops  would  save  them.  Where  Dwarf 
or  Runner  Beans  have  been  sown  too  early,  the  plants  are  liable 
to  be  crippled,  and  it  is  best  in  such  cases  either  to  sow  again 
or  plant  out  some  which  may  have  been  raised  in  boxes  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  such  contingencies. — S. 

The  cuckoo  has  only  made  its  appearance  in  the  lower  reaches 
on  Sunday,  18th  inst.  It  reached  the  district  fully  a  fortnight 
ago,  but  it  usually  remains  in  the  hilly  district  some  time  before 
it  makes  its  domain  in  the  lower  parts.  The  corncrake  arrived 
a  little-  earlier  than  the  cuckoo,  and  took  up  its  residence  in  the 
lower  district  two  weeks  ago.  Both  these  emigrants  are  much 
later  in  making  their  appearance  this  season,  the  reason,  no 
doubt,  of  their  delay  being  due  to  the  cold  weather  on  this  side 
of  the  border.  The  swallow  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  is 
expected  daily.  It  has  been  reported  to  have  been  seen  not 
far  distant.  The  cold  weather  has  been  playing  sad  havoc  with 
the  bees,  and  feeding  weaker  hfve^  at  the  present  time  is  most 
essential.  With  the  cold  east  winds  prevailing,  it  is  a  most 
trying  time  for  these  industrial  ■workmen.  Two  of  the  hives  here 
have  been  completely  lost — due  to  starvation.  Swarming  will 
be  much  later  this  season,  and  May  swarms  will  be  a  luxury  of 
the  past. — R.,  Newton  Mearns,  N.B. 


I  was  interested  to  read  of  the  capture  of  the  fly  mentioned 
in  your  two  last  issues  under  “  Nature  Notes,”  as  on  Sunday, 
the  11th,  I  took  an  insect,  which  I  expect  is  the  Bombylius,  and 
which,  from  its  buzz  and  general  appearance,  at  first  sight  I 
took  for  a  bee,  but  which  on  closer  inspection  was  found  to  differ/ 
I  send  herewith  the  insect,  and  after  you  have  examined  it  I 
should  be  grateful  if  you  would  return  it. — E.  A.  Btjnyard,  Maid¬ 
stone. 

The  fly  sent  is  no  doubt  a  Bombylius.  I  should  say  B.  minor. 
The  abdomen  has  a  white  central  line,  and  the  wings  are  spotted. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  flower-lover,  not  predatory.  I  think  the  larva 
is  subterranean  and  a  scavenger. — J.  R.  S.  Clifford. 


Trade  Notes. 

Rangome’s  La'wn  Moiarers. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  tiny  hand  list  (illustrated)  showing 
various  types  of  mowing  machines.  In  the  introduction  they 
say :  “  Ransomes,  Sims,  and  Jefferies,  Limited,  have  had  the 
longest  experience  of  any  firm  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
lawn  mowers.  The  original  Budding’s  lawn  mower  was  made 
by  them  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  Since  that  time  they  have 
made  many  thousands  of  machines,  and  have  acquired  an 
unequalled  knowledge  of  the  varied  requirements  of  the  trade, 
so  that  they  are  fully  prepared  to  supply  machines  for  every 
purpose  where  lawn  mowers  are  available.  They  have  taken 
out  numerous  patents  for  lawn  mowers,  and  can  recommend 
with  every  confidence  the  machines  illustrated  and  described  as 
the  very  best  that  are  made.  They  desire  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  many  improvements  introduced  in  their  cele^ 
brated  gear  and  chain  automaton  mowers  (given  on  pages  2 
and  5)_and  the  new  ‘'Empire’'’  mower  (on  page  6).  As  a  proof 
of  their  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  their  lawn  mowers, 
R.  S.  and  J.  allow  a  month’s  free  trial,  which  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  can  be  offered.  All  machines  are  sent  carriage 
paid  Ito  the  nearest  tailway  station.”  Their  works  are  at 
Ipswich. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

LETTER  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  U.H.B.  AND  P.  SOCIETY. 
— IVe  have  handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Collins,  whose  address  is 
9,  Martindale  Road,  BaHiani,  London. 

AUCUBA  BERRIKS  (H.  H.  B.). — Your  old  Aiicuba  did  not 
produce  berrie.s  because  it  was  a  female  plant;  so  .soon  as  you 
planted  a  male  plant  near,  fertility  became  a  matter  of  course. 
No  Aucuba  berries  were  produced  in  this  counti’y  until  Mr. 
Fortune  brought  the  male  plant  from  Japan  a  few  yeai’s  since. 

BOOKS  WANTED  (Reader). — Edmond’s  Elementary  Botany, 
about  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  ;  or  Botany,  by  R.  S.  Wisliart, 

M.A.  (Self  Educator  Series),  2s,  6d.,  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Hooker’s  Primer  of  Botany,  Is.  net  are  both  serviceable.  A 
good  book  on  *•  Wild  Flowers  ”  is  Bentham  and  Hooker’s  “  British 
Flora,”  unillustrated,  about  10s.  6d.  We  believe  an  illustrated 
supplement  has  been  issued  to  go  with  this  edition,  which  is 
published  by  Reeves  and  Co.  Or  you  could  have  John’s  “  Flowers 
of  the  Field,’’  os.  6d.,  which  is  a  good  and  useful  book. 

BLACKENED  ACHIMENES  CORMS  (G.  S.).— The  corms 
have  turned  black  by  the  attack  of  some  fungus,  apparently 
that  of  Peziza  vesiculata,  which  is  so  common  as  a  saprophjTe  on 
old  manure  heaps  and  richly  manured  soil,  and  has  probably 
been  introduced  in  your  case  along  with  manure  or  leaf  mould. 
The  blackened  portions  will  affect  the  growth  from  the  corms. 
perhaps  some  of  them  not  pushing  growths,  but  those  pushing 
will  soon  become  strong  once  they  have  formed  roots  and  are 
potted  rather  deeply,  so  as  to  further  root  emission  from  the 
joints.  It  would  be  well  to  insert  the  growths  as  cuttings,  and 
thus  avoid  infection  of  the  new  corms  from  old  ones. 

BEST  LATE  APPLE  FOR  PROFITABLE  CULTURE  (A.  P.) 
— It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  state  which  they  consider 
te  be  the  best  late  Apple  to  plant  for  market,  because  that 
which  is  best  for  the  puiqiose  in  one  district  is  not  so  in  another, 
varieties  vary  so  much.  If,  however,  you  h^ve  unmistakeable 
evidence  that  Cox’s  Orange  Piiipin  succeeds  in  your  district,  by 
all  means  plant  it  more  largely  than  any.  other.  Ribston  Pippin 
should  also  be  tried,  for  although  the  great  reason  why  it  is  not 
largely  planted  is  that  it  often  suffers  badly  from  canker,  yet 
I  know  many  instances,  in  which  perfectly  healthy  trees  have 
been  established.  Neither  of  these  varieties  can,  however,  be 
termed  really  late  ones,  as  they  are  generally  over  by  the  end 
of  January.  They  always  sell  well,  however,  because  of  their 
high  cjuality.  Good  late  dessert  kinds  are  the  following:  — 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Stunner  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  Bow 
Hill  Pippin.  In  the  case  of  late  cooking  varieties,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  following:- — Newton  Wonder,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Wellington,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Alfriston,  Barnack 
Beauty,  and  Annie  Elizabeth. — H.  D. 

FLOWERS  FOR  BUTTONHOLES  (A  Beginner).— Among.st 
forced  flowens — Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks,  Tree  Carnations, 
Bouvardias,  Spirsea  japonica,  and  Roses  are  suitable;  also 
Gardenias,  Ericas,  Epacrises,  Heliotropes,  Luculia  gratissima, 
Rogiera  grati.s.sima,  Burchellia  capensis,  Clerodendron  Balfouri, 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Euphorbia 
jacquiniseflora,  E.  splendens,  Hoya  carnosa,  H.  bella,  Ixora 
acuminata,  I.  javanica  floribunda,  1.  amabilis,  Jasminum  gracile, 
J.  Sambac  flore-pleno.  Pancratium  fragrans,  Pentas  kermesina, 
Rondeletia  specio.sa  major,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Taber- 
naemontana  coronaria  flore-pleno  ;  the  la.st  are  stove  plants.  The 
following  greenhouse  plants  are  useful; — Adenandra  fragrans, 
Bouvardia  aforenamed.  Camellias,  Citrus  (Orange),  Cyclamen 
pensicum.  Daphne  indica  alba  and  rubra,  praoophyllum  gracde, 
Habrothamnus  aurantiacum,  H.  fascicularis,  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum,  Lantana  vars.,  Mandevilla  suaveolens.  Myrtles,  Per- 
gularia  odoi-atissima.  Pelargoniums,  especially  the  double- 
flowered,  Pimelea  decussata,  P.  .spectabilis  ro.sea.  Plumbago 
capensis.  Polygala  oppositifolia.  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  Primula 
cortusoides  aincena  and  vars.  alba,  grandiflora;  Rhododendron 
fragrantissima,  Jasminiflorum,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Princess 
Royal,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoid<»,  Statice  profusa,  double 
Primula  sinensis,  the  double  varieties  of  Azalea.  There  are 
also  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tuberose,  and  Violets.  There 
is  no  work  on  “  forcing  flowers.” 


TASlVIiVNTAN  CORRESPONDENCE  (H.  F.  R.).— Received 
with  thanks;  we  shall  use  the  notes  immediately: 

TROUBLE  WITH  APPLE  TREES  (S.  W.).— For  full  answer 
see  the  article  entitled  “  Apple  Scab  Fungus,”  in  this  issue. 

BEDDING  PLANTS  IN  STONY  SOIL  (F.  H.).— By  all  means 
remove  the  stones,  which  if  left  in  the  soil  will  cause  endle.s3 
trouble;  if  so  stony  as  to  need  riddling  you  will  do  well  to  add 
some  good  loam,  or  manure  liberally,  as  in  such  a  soil,  upon 
gravel,  the  plants  will  hardly  grow  too  vigorously.  The  proce.ss 
you  propose  following  will  answer  for  the  flower  beds  and  lawn, 
but  we  should  have  the  depth  of  soil  for  the  grass  over  rather 
than  under  1ft. 

MUSHROOM  BED  (A  Subscriber).— Make  the  bed  of  fresh 
horse  droppings,  and  not  a  “  little  firm  ”  but  very  hard,  the  firmer 
the  better,  and  about  a  foot  deep.  W'e  like  the  droppings  better 
when  they  have  a  small  quantity  of  short  litter,  but'  this  is  not 
material  for  so  small  a  lied.  The  droppings  ought  not  to  be 
wet,  but  be  kept  under  cover.  In  about  a  week  the  heat  will 
be  at  its  highest  ;  spawn  it  when  it  is  reduced  to  75deg  at  2in 
deep,  and  at  this  depth  put  in  the  spawn,  pieces  about  Ijin  to 
2in  square,  and  9in  apart,  and  cover-up,  beating  firmly.  In 
about  a  week  you  may  earth  the  bed  2in  thick  of  good  loam,  and 
beat  very  firm.  In  six  weeks  you  may  expect  Mushrooms  to 
appear,  but  during  that  time  the  bed  is  not  to  be  ivatered,  or  not 
until  they  show,  and  then  keep  only  just  moi.st  and  regularly  .so. 
If  they  do  not  appear  at  the  six  week.s’  end  you  may  commence 
watering,  but  lightly  at  all  times,  yet  keep  moist,  the  extreme 
either  way  will  de.stroy  them. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Corresyondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (G.  A.). — A  form  of  Dendroliium  V  ardianum. 
(.J.  F.  S.) — 1,  Epimedium  rubrum  ;  2,  Muscari  conicum  ;  3,  Tulipa 
macrospeila  ;  4,  Arabis  alpina  fl-pl. ;  5,  Ornithogalum  nutans,  a  plant 
with  beautiful  flowers  but  difficult  to  extirpate  from  a  garden  when 
once  established.  (.1.  T.). — They  are  all  varieties  of  Darwin  Tulips, 
but  we  cannot  name  them;  send  to  a  grower.  (Forty  J  ears’  Sub¬ 
scriber). — Crataegus  mollis. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

1902. 

May. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

_  _  i 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

1 

Rain. 

i 

Temperatuie  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<0 

}-i  ' 

3  CO 

•s  -S  ® 

5  ce  ej 

^  eO 

0  a 

a  g. 

0) 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

03 

<D 

x: 

to 

s 

CO 

<D 

0 

a 

Sunday  ...11 
Monday  ...12 
Tuesday  ...15 
Wed’sday  14 
Thursday  15 
Friday  ...16 
Saturday  17 

N.W. 

s.w. 

N.N.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

W.N.W. 

W. 

deg. 

45-9 

45- 9 

46- 9 
48-1 
43-4 
52-4 
54-2 

deg. 

39-9 

44-9 

41-2 

42T 

41-4 

47.7 

48-5 

deg. 

53- 3 

54- 1 

48- 7 

49- 1 

55- 6 
55-7 
57-1 

deg. 

39-5 

42'8 

32- 8 
300 

33- 3 
43-0 
48-0 

Ins. 

0-04 

O'lO 

O'Ol 

008 

0-02 

0  12 
0-45 

deg. 

48- 3 

49- 0 
48-3 
47-5 
47-3 
490 

50- 0 

deg. 

48-4 

48-8 

48-9 

48-9 

48-5 

48- 5 

49- 0 

deg. 

48-4 

48-5 

48-5 

48-6 

48-6 

48-5 

48-5 

deg. 

32-8 

37-0 

23-3 

22-6 

27-3 

41-3 

45-2 

Means  ... 

48-1 

43-7 

53-4 

38-5 

Total. 

0-82 

48-5 

48-7 

48-5 

32-8 

A  week  of  dull,  cold,  showery  weather,  with  sharp  ground  frosts  on 
three  mornings. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Illustrated  and  Complete  Floi-al 
Guide. 

E  P  Dixon  &  Sons,  TinW.— New  and  Choice  Plants. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.— Roses  for  Siming  Planting. 


Publications  Received. 

“  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,”  by  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Third  edition,  with  revised  lists  of  choice  Roses. 
1902.  National  Rose  Society’s  Annual  Report. 

Kerner’s  “Natural  History  of  Plants.” 

Part  I.  of  the  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  invaluable 
work  has  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  Limited, 
London.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  the  issue  in  sixteen  monthly 
parts,  each  at  Is.  Od. 
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Permanent  Pastnres. 


Our  idea  of  a  pleasant  state  of  ex'stencii  is  country  life, 
with  occupation.  No  life  is,  or  can  be,  full  without  work  of 
some  sort,  mental  or  physical,  acd  we  hold  that  physical 
work  is  a  necessity,  let  the  mental  be  what  it  may,  or  what 
you  like  to  make  it.  People  find  the  countrv  dull  and  same. 
Looked  at  in  the  right  way,  tnere  is  neither  dulness  nor 
sameness  about  it.  There  is.jjterrible  dulness  in  row  aftsr 
row  of  didl  town  tenements,  and  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  a 
toiling,  sweating  populace,  and  oh  1  the  sadness  of  it  all,  the 
sordidness,  the  greediness,  and  the  hateful  lust  for  wealth 
and  fame!  It  makes  the  heart  bleed.  The  face  of  the  ; 
country  is  as  changing  as  the  hour,  and  she  responds  so  • 
quickly  to  all  influences  of  sun  and  air.  The  people,  too, 
being  fewer,  are  more  easily  approached,  a::  cl  an  ir.timate 
knowledge  of  the  villagers  even  of  a  small  hamlet  will  quite 
dispel  all  dulness.  But  to  be  happy  in  the  country  the  mind 
mrrst  be  attuned,  and  no  one  who  is  not  a  lover  of  nature  can 
ever  hope  to  settle.  An  educated  man  finds  the  country  a 
mine  of  gold,  and  we  think  it  is  this  education  that  makes 
so  man"  of  our  clergy  happy  and  useful.  Given  a  moderate 
income,  and  active  habits,  a  parson  may  in  the  country  fully  ' 
attend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  people,  and  yet  find  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  many  a  pleasant  hobby. 

We  do  not  need  to  cite  instances.  Many  well-known 
names  will  instantly  occur  to  the  reader,  beginning  with 
White,  of  Selborne,  and  ending  with  our  chaplain.  Many 
of  these  men  have  sprung  from  the  landed  interest,  have 
been  bouna  up  in  rural  life  from  their  birth,  and  possibly 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many  things  agricultural. 
What  naturalists  and  botanists  these  men  make,  for  they  can 
take  up  these  pursuits  while  shepherding  their  scattered 
flocks  I  We  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  man  of  this 
description,  a  man  fairly  steeped  in  all  that  appertains  to 
plant  life,  and  he,  with  the  interests  of  his  .  neighbours  at 
heart,  has  been  able  to  counsel  and  advise  to  very  good 
purpose.  When  a  man  spends  every  minute  he  can  spare 
from  his  legitimate  work  to  study  the-  growth  and  habits  - 
of  the  plant  life  in  his  (very  wide)  district,  he  must  know 
pretty  well  what  plants  predominate,  and  how  to  adjust,  by 
judicious  sowing,  whole  areas  to  make  them  most  productive. 
Nature  is  verv  ready  with  her  limits  ;  man  is  often  very  blind 
to  see  her  most  obvious  teachings. 

Whether  this  small  duty  on  imported  Wheat  will  do  much 
to  send  up  the  prices  of  English  we  can  hardly  say.  The 
price  is  rising  now,  but  that  is.  because  practically  there  is 
no  Wheat  in  the  country.  But  there  will -always  be  men  who 
are  ready  to  convert  arable  into  pasture  food  if  possible  ;  i 
stock  raising  does  pay  fairly  well.  These  men  do  not  know 
much,  if  anything,  of  plant  lore  themselves,  so  they  naturally 
think  it  wisest  and  best  to  state  their  requirements  to  the 
nearest  seedsman,  and  then  accept  and  sow  the  mixture  he 
advises.  No  doubt  the  seedsman  does  his  best  ;  he  is  honest 
and  withal  anxious  to  secure  a  customer  ;  but  what  of  his 
knowledge  1  Has  he  the  faintest  smattering  of  botany  (we 
are  speaking  of  local  men,  not  the  great  firms)?  He  knows 
certain  grasses  are  good,  and  so  he  compounds  a  mixture 
often  very  disproportionate — disproportionate  because, 
though  good  in  itself,  it  does  not  meet  the  land  half  w’ay.  ' 
Can  we  explain  ourselves  better?  Some  of  the  seeds,  being 
of  a  common,  hardy  sort  (though  not  very  valuable  in  the 
formation  of  pasture),  will  grow  away  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
completely  overwhelm  those  of  a  better  but  shyer  growth  ; 
seeds  that  would  so  thoroughly  make  good  the  whole  piece 
that  they  ought  to  have  every  encouragement.  Then,  aeain. 
it  is  well  to  see  that  the  seeds  sown  are  pure  ;  not  only  free 
from  adulteration,  but  also  free  from  defective  or  abortive 
specimens.  Cheap  seeds,  like  everything,  generally  turn  out 
to  be  both  nasty  and  dear. 

Our  parson  is  of  opinion  that  land,  as  a  rule,  prefers  not 
to  grow  good  grass.  At  any  rate,  we  can  see  how  quickly  ' 


land  will  revert  to  “  rubbish  ”  if  left  to  its  own  devices.  He 
finds  a  bit  ,of  fault  with  ordinary  grass  mixtures  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  generally  too  great  a  variety,  and  also 
far  too  much  Clover.  Keep  back  some  of  the  best  and  most 
delicate  seeds  for  a  time,  till  the  soil  is  better  able  to  grow 
them.  Clover,  good  as  it  is,  is  not  all  in  all,  and  it  sometimes 
proves  too  much  for  sheep  and  beasts.  Clover  is  not  so  early 
as  some  of  our  grasses,  is  more  liable, to  disease,  and  fornns 
a  fine  food,  much  appreciated  by  the  woodpigeon.  Rather 
than  so  much  Clover,  try  a  greater  proportion  of  Perennial 
Rve,  Meadow  Fescue,  Timothy,  and  rough  and  smooth 
Meadow  Grass.  The  seed  bed  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
the  best  seed  bed  is  found  among  growing  Wheat.  Wheat, 
being  autumn  sown,  the  land  has  had  a  chance  to  consolidate, 
and  a  harrowing,  perhaps  repeated,  will  make  the  fine  tilth. 
The  Wheat  crop  this  year  must  not  be  considered  ;  it  is  only 
st.inding  to  act  the  part  of  a  foster  mother.  After  the 
harrow  should  come  a  Crosskill’s  roller,  then  half  the  seed 
mixture  should  be  sown  broadcast,  then  the  ground  rolled 
again,  crossways,  then  the  second  half  of  the  seeds  may  be 
sown. 

Grass  sown  with  spring  com  does  not  do  well,  as  the 
ground  is  too  light  and  friable,  and  the  seed  is  apt  to  get 
buried  too  deep.  Wheat,  too,  makes  the  best  cover  for  the 
young  seed  plant,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  get  “  laid  ”  as  either 
Oats  or  Bai’ley.  When  the  Wheat  is  cut,  care  should  be 
taken  to  leave  the  stubble  as  long  as  possible,  for  the  little 
plants  need  quite  as  much  shelter  from  winter  frosts  as  they 
did  from  summer  drought.  If  from  any  cause  there  are 
places  in  the  plot  where  the  seed  has  missed,  or  where  it  is 
too  thin,  a  man  should  be  sent  wnth  bag  and  rake  to  attend 
to  these  places,  as  soon  as  ever  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
seed  will  germinate.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a  patchy 
piece,  and  if  proper  seed  is  not  sowm,  be  sure  by  some  means 
or  another  improper  plants  will  soon  fill  up  the  gaps.  It  is 
nob  to  be  expected  that  the  protecting  Wheat  crop  will  he  a 
heavy  one  ;  probably  too  much  will  have  been  harrow'ed  out 
in  the  spring  ;  but  if  quantity  be  lacking,  quality  will  be 
good,  and,  after  all,  it  was  the  permanent  pasture  that  was 
the  crop  in  view,  the  Wheat  simply  serving  as  good  cover. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

A  small  breadth  of  Swedes  for  early  bullock  feeding  has  been 
sown,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  of  a  lottery  than  farming  matters 
usually. are,  whether  it  is  a  success  or  not.  If  the  crop  doe.s 
well  it  is  invai'iably  a  very  large  and  valuable  one,  for  there  is 
nothing  like  a  well  matured  Swede  to  produce  good  beef  for 
Christmas.  There  is  one  thing  in  favour  of  trying  a  few  early 
ones.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  generally  decided  in 
time  to  reoccupy  tlie  ground  with  common  Turnips.  As  it  is 
much  too  cold  for  general  Turnip  sowing,  all  available  hands  are 
weeding  the  corn.  The  thinly  planted  Wheat  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  Thistles  are  rather  plentiful  in  the  Barley  and  Oat 
fields.  Tliere  are  some  complaints  of  Barley  grubbing  away, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  looks  very  well,  and  is  standing  the  cold  frosty 
winds  as  well  as,  or  better,  than  the  Wheat. 

Potatoes  which  have  been  harrowed  and  not  earthed  up 
again  are  showing  regularly  in  the  rows,  but  are  in  danger  from 
frost,  although  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  May.  They  are  best 
kept  out  of  sight  yet  awhile,  for,  although  it  is  invisible,  pro¬ 
gressive  growth  is  being  made.  If  it  were  not  for  the  danger 
of  frost,  we  should  like  to  be  seeing  them  up  in  rows,  so  that 
the  horsehoe  may  go  over  them.  There  is  rather  more  green 
sod  between  the  rows  this  year  than  we  like  to  see.  It  must  be 
broken  up  and  killed  before  the  Potatoes  are  earthed  up,  or 
we  shall  find  it  growing  out  of  the  ridges  and  competing  with 
the  crop. 

Lambs  are  still  doing  well.  We  should  like  to  get  the  ewes 
washed  and  clipped,  but  the  weather 'is -too  cold.  Many  cows 
are  calving,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  calves  for 
rearing  purposes.  Farmers  are  inquiring  for  them  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  jneat  has  quickly  had  its  effect 
in  stimulating  the  rearing  of  young  cattle.  We  have  always 
advocated  this  industry  as  a  paying  one,  and  one  to  be  followed 
by  all  farmers  who  grow  hay  and  straw.  The  profit  is  the  most 
certain  and  stable  of  any  except  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

Sows  are  being  gradually  weaned  from  tkeir  offspring,  and 
are  being  again  put  to  the  boar.  With  good  luck  they  will  have 
weaned  other  litters  by  Martinmas,  and  may  then  be  fed  off 
before  killing  time  is  over.  Pigs  are  as  dear  as  ever,  but  pork 
is  a  little  easier.  A  great  many  people  are  now  breeding,  so 
perhaps  the  inevitable  reaction  is  not  far  off.  Newly  weaned 
pigs  must  be  well  fed,  and  must  have  skim  milk  if  possible.  At 
all  costs  they  must  be  kept  in  a  thi'iving  condition.  The  least 
drawback  means  loss  of  time  and  of  profit. 
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B.  R.  CANT 

AND  SONS’ 

ROSES 

Direct  from  the  Original  Firm. 

ESTABLISHED  136  YEARS. 

Winners  of  the  Champion  Challenge 
Trophy  Nine  Times, 

AND 

Two  Gold  Medals  for  New  Seedling 
Roses,  1901. 


For  Catalogues  of  Roses  for  all  purposes 
apply  to¬ 


ll  uni« 

The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 

COLCHESTER. 


ALPINE  PLANTS 

In  bud  and  showing  bloom.  All  established. 

HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Established  in  pots,  in  bud,  &c.  Apply  for  Lists  to— 

J.  WOOD,  F.R.H.S.,  WoodYille,  Kiikstall,  Leeds 


ClIBRANS 

NEW  BEDDING  LOBELIA 


“Mrs. 


n 


WITHOUT  exception,  this  is  the  finest 
Bedding  Lobelia  yet  raised.  We  introduced 
it  last  season  for  the  first  time,  and  were  much 
gratified  with  the  appreciation  and  praise  with  which 
It  was  received,  fully  confirming  the  opinions  we  had 
previously  formed  of  it. 

It  is  an  ideal  variety,  possessing  all  the  quali¬ 
fications  essential  to  a  Bedding  Lobelia  of  the  highest 
class.  It  is 

DEEP  BLUE  IN  COLOUR 
PROFUSE  IN  BLOOM 

COMPACT  IN  HABIT 

These  three  essentials  are  combined  in  this  variety 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  without  an  equal. 

Many  Bedding  Lobelias  now  in  commerce,  after 
having  been  planted  a  little  time,  become  of  a 
straggling  habit,  and  present  an  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance ;  with  “Mrs.  Clibran”  this  never  occurs,  the 
plant  remains  of  a  close  and  compact  habit,  and  is 
covered  with  deep  blue  Bowers,  postessing  a  small 
white  eye,  until  the  end  of  the  season. 

We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  this  variety 
our  heartiest  recommendation,  as  we  are  fully  assured 
that  it  will  be  a  success. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  writes:  — “Your  Lobelia, 
‘Mrs.  Clibran,'  pleased  me  very  much  last  summer; 
it  flowered  so  profusely  I  could  get  no  cuttings  for 
propagation.  _ 

Price  5/-  per  Dozen. 


BEGONIAS. 
CALADIUM5. 
GLOXINIAS. 


Awarded  3  Gold  Medals. 

An  Unsurpassed  Strain. 
Seed  2/6  and  5/=  pkt. 


A  very  Large  Collection. 
Awarded  numerous 
Cups  and  Gold  Medals. 


A  magnificent  Strain. 

Seed  2/6  &  5/-  per  pkt. 


CATALOGUES  of  named  varieties  on  application. 


JOHN  PEED  &  SON,  . 

Seed  and  Bulb  Itterebants  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 

and  nnrserpmen^  LONDON,  s.e. 


Xo.  1141.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series. 


Jflui[nal  fif 

THURSDAY,  MAY  29,  1902. 


On  Fruit. 


'Q  HE  great  object  being  to  keep 
^  fruit  as  long  as  possible,  and  at 
the  least  cost,  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  not  only  how  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  may  be  retained 
and  increased  after  the  fruit  is 
grown,  but  into  the  known  and 
probable  conditions  in  which  those 
qualities  have  their  origin,  and  how 
they  are  imparted  to  the  fruit  during  its 
growth.  If  there  be  any  conditions  of  climate 
or  soil,  or  both,  which  give  to  standard  fruits 
the  power  of  resisting  decay  for  a  longer 
period,  or  in  whichUhe  same  variety  of  fruit 
derives  a  firmer  texture,  finer  appearance,  or 
larger  size,  either  or  all  together,  they  should 
be  generally  and  fully  understood. 

Fruit  growing,  like  all  other  agricultural  or 
horticultural  pursuits,  thrives  best  in  certain 
geographical  areas  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not 
capable  of  equal  development  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  special  adaptations 
of  fruits  to  soils.  According  to  the  general 
experience  of  fruit  growers,  a  clay  loam  or 
strong  soil,  having  a  dry  or  porous  subsoil,  is 
the  most  favourable  to  good  quality  in  both 
the  Apple  and  the  Pear.  There  are,  however, 
distinct  preferences  of  soil  among  different 
varieties  of  Pears.  The  Apple  has  the  most 
generalised  adaptabilities  to  soils,  and  this  is 
closely  followed  by  the  domestic  Plum. 

The  soil  of  some  of  the  best  Pear  orchards 
in  the  country  will  be  found  to  be  heavy, 
frequently  of  a  red  grey  colour,  resting  upon 
old  red  sandstone  many  feet  in  thickness. 
Trees  growing  on  light  sandy  loam, 'although 
they  may  bear  well  for  a  time,  cannot  mature 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  for  long,  being  usually 
poorly  supplied  with  roots  ;  and  if  they  had 
plenty  of  roots  there  would  be  but  little 
material  in  the  soil,  either  to  furnish  a  durable 
supply  of  nutriment,  or  from  which  the  fruit 
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trees  can  derive  that  support  and  firm  connection  charac¬ 
teristic  of  those  growing  in  strong  soils. 

General  observation  attests  the  fact  that  well-grown  or 
perfect  fi’uit  keeps  the  best.  Under-grown  specimens  of 
almost  any  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear  are  usually  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  rot  or  other  agencies  of  decay.  These 
are  generally  imperfect  in  form,  and,  consequently,  in 
organisation,  which  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the 
causes  of  decay  than  well-grown  perfect  fruit.  That  per¬ 
fect  fruit  does  best  resist  decay  is  the  strongest  argument 
that  can  be  made  to  show  the  necessity  of  allowing  only 
as  much  fruit  on  the  tree  as  can  be  fully  matured.  It  is 
evident  that  an  ecjual  or  given  quantity  of  the  elements  of 
fruit  formed  into  two  or  three  hundred  Apples  or  Pears 
of  full  size  is,  in  such  a  number,  far  more  economically 
organised  than  if  formed  into  four  or  five  hundred  fruits  of 
the  same  sorts.  There  is  no  work  in  connection  vdth  fruit¬ 
growing  that  pays  better  than  thinning.  It  not  only  results 
in  a  much  finer  product,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  destroying 
the  insect-infested  and  diseased  specimens,  and  of  saving 
the  energies  and  vitality  of  the  tree. 

Growth  as  Distinguished  from  Ripening 

Growth  consists  of  increase  of  substance,  either  in 
regard  to  size  or  density,  or  both.  The  state  of  maturity 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  ripeness,  which  is 
not  a  growing  but  a  declining  stage  in  the  existence  of 
fruit.  The  conditions  of  growing  and  ripening  combine  to 
form  an  apex  or  summit,  as  it  were,  to  which  growth  ascends, 
and  where  the  descending  plane  of ,  ripening  begins.  The 
term  ripe  is  employed  to  indicate  not  complete  growth,  or 
any  condition  of  it,  but  an  advanced  and  mellow  state  ;  in 
fact,  an  eatable  condition. 

Effects  of  Ripening  Fruits  on  the  Tree. 

No  colouring  or  other  organic  matter  enters  the  fruit 
after  it  is  full  grown.  This  seems  to  be  so  obvious  that  a 
very  brief  consideration  of  the  subject  must  lead  to  the 
admission  of  the  statement  as  a  self-evident  truth.  What 
results,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  attained  by  leaving 
friiit  on  the  trees  after  it  ceases  to  grow,  whether  it  be 
full  or  _  undersized  ?  The  only  advantage  possible  is  the 
mellowing  of  the  fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  more  palatable. 
But  fruit  becomes  mellow  more  rapidly  when  put  into  boxes 
or  drawers  in  the  fruit  house  than  when  left  on  the  tree. 
This  fact  supplies  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  after 
fruit  is  ripe  disorganisation  is  accelerated  by  a  very  slight 
increase  of  heat.  This  result  is  at  once  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  temperature  about  the  fruit  in  the  drawers  is 
higher  than  that  surrounding  it  on  the  trees,  and  this 
accelerates  its  ripening.  If  the  fruit  were  placed  in  a  lower 
temperature  the  ripening  would  be  retarded.  Experiments 
made  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  matter  show 
that  heat  is  the  chief  cause  of  ripening  fruit.  Heat  breaks 
up  the  starch  granules  of  fruit  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  and 
this  process  mellows  it  both  by  evaporating  portions  of  its 
water  content,  and  by  weakening  the  adhesion  of  the  tissues 
of  the  fruit. 

The  Nature  of  Mello  ving  and  Ripening. 

Decay  commences  in  the  same  conditions  in  which 
growth  ceases,  but  so  sloAvly  at  first  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible.^  There  is  no  state  of  absolute  rest  in  growth 
or  decay  of  fruit,  or  behveen  them.  From  the  time  the 
fruit  attains  its  full  size  it  is  subject  to  incipient  decay,  and 
this  influence  is  identical  Avith  the  causes  leading  to  a 
mellow  or  ripe  condition  ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  earlier  part  of 
the  ripening  process.  The  effect  of  baking  fruits,  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  influence  of  heat,  consists  in  this  changed  colour 
and  loosened  condition  of  texture,  their  appearance  in 
general  being  similar  to  that  of  rotten  fruit  before  it  is 
broken.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  of  certain  desirable 
flavouring  and  other  elements  being  retained  in  the  baked 
fruit,  probably  because  its  albumen  has  not  had  time  to 
escape,  the  process  of  baking  might  be  designated  as  quick 
rotting,  from  the  disorganising  force  of  a  sudden  increase 
of  temperature. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  some  A'arieties  of  small  fruits,  may 
be  kept  fresh  by  the  cooling  influence  Pf  ice  in  ice-houses 
or  refrigerators.  But  this  cold  storage  of  fruit  is  really  a 
business  by  itself,  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
skill  to  carry  it  through  successfully.  Experience  has  proved 
that  equable  and  dry  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  the 
best  for  keeping  fruit,  and  particularly  staple  fruits  like 
Apples  and  Pears.  If  cellais.  fiu't rconrs,  and  othsi  places 


used  for  keeping  fruit,  could  have  the  air  in  them  main¬ 
tained  in  a  dry  and  cool  state,  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
agencies,  the  probabilities  of  success  Avould  be  greatly 
increased.  A  room  Avhich  is  well-fitted  for  the  keeping  of 
butter  in  Avarm  weather,  may  also  be  used  to  advantage 
for  fruit. 

The  practice  of  ripening  fruit  on  the  tree  may  be  correct 
as  to  fruit  required  for  early  marketing  or  for  current  use 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  does  not  appear  to  be 
satisfactory  for  keeping  it  in  the  finest  condition  for  the 
longest  period.  A  more  even  temperature  than  that  about 
the  trees,  or,  at  least,  one  that  is  certainly  no  warmer,  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  reasons  before  mentioned. — 
J.  J.  Willis. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Polyanthuses  at  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 


For  some  Aveeks  past  probably  millions  of  these  useful 
border  plants  have  adorned  the  gardens  of  the  Avealthy,  as 
well  as  the  more  humble  home  of  the  cottager,  throughout 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to  find  that  among 
growlers  of  these  humble  floAvers  there  are  some  endowed 
with  a  passion  for  improA'ement,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
home  selected  strain  of  high  standard.  A  recent  and  brief 
visit  to  Chard  brought  me  in  touch  Avith  such  an  one,  and 
both  the  man  and  his  environment  proved  a  source  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  and  pleasure.  Mr.  J.  Crook,  gardener 
at  Forde  Abbey,  belongs  to  the  old  school,  which  embraces 
the  only  true  type  of  florist,  and  his  ideals  in  the  matter  of 
florists’  floAvers  are  such  that  many,  many  years  are  needed 
ere  they  are  Avithin  his  limit.  For  a  space  of  some  eighteen 
years  Mr.  Crook  has  been  selecting  the  Polyanthus,  so  as  to 
procure  a  strain  drtersified,  yet  selected  to  colour,  with  per¬ 
fect  habit  in  plant  and  truss,  and  Avith  floAA^ers  bold  and 
effective.  There  are  tAvo  purposes,  it  may  be  said,  for  which 
they  are  required.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
more  important  is  the  grouping  of  colours  for  floAV’er  garden 
purposes  in  spring  ;  the  other  in  mixtures  of  endless  colours 
for  the  border,  Avhere  the  connoisseur  may  find  quiet  studies 
in  searching  for  his  ideals. 

At  Forde  Abbey  the  naiTOAv  borders  devoted  to  fruit  trees^ 
both  in  the  open  and  under  Avails,  mostly  of  east  and  north 
aspects,  because  these  are  the  better  adapted  for  them, 
hundreds  of  these  spring  floAvers  Avere  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  in  full  bloom.  It  did  not  need  but  a  brief  inspection  to 
discover  the  high  place  they  held  in  Mr.  Crook’s  hands  ; 
groups  of  plants  of  selected  colours  AA'hich  had  been  lifted 
from  the  borders  Avere  standing  here  and  there  in  rigid  isola¬ 
tion,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistakes  or  confusion  in 
seed  saving.  Among  these,  of  course,  Avere  the  best,  and 
very  fine  they  AA’ere,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Such 
types  of  AA'hite,  yellow,  sulphur,  orange,  red,  and  crimson 
shades  I  had  not  preAdously  seen.  These  and  other  shades, 
numbering  at  least  fifteen  distinct  selections,  have  already 
been  under  close  scrutiny  for  some  length  of  time.  Whether 
the  time  is  Avithin  reasonable  reach  Avhen  such  a  fine  strain 
AA’iH  be  procurable  for  general  culture  is  a  question  as  yet 
AA’ithout  an  ansAver.  To  lovers  of  Polyanthuses,  hoAvever, 
such  an  acquisition  Avould  be  a  boon  should  it  come  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  Seeds  of  these  rigid  selections  are 
soAvn  in  August,  not  in  the  open,  but  in  boxes  and  pans,  and 
protected  through  the  AA’inter  in  cold  frames,  from  which,  as 
the  spring  advances,  they  are  permanently  planted  in  every 
available  spot  suited  to  them.  While  one  surveys  the  great 
A'ariety  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  those  already  in  bloom, 
thoughts  are  cai’ried  foiward  in  prospect  of  the  probable 
advances  aAA-aiting  the  next  spring  time.  In  some  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  further  improvement  Is 
practicable.  To  satisfy  the  florist’s  standard,  the  foliage 
must  be  ample,  yet  neat,  and  compact ;  the  truss  stand  erect, 
and  carry  the  individual  pip  stiffly,  so  that  rain  does  not 
disturb  their  balance.  At  Forde  Abbey  these  attributes  are 
markedly  A'isible,  eA'en  to  the  casual  observer.  Feminine 
fancies  are  often  keenly  aroused  in  the  quiet  bronzes,  terra¬ 
cottas,  buffs,  and  kindred  hues,  groups  of  Avhich  are  interest¬ 
ing,  eA^en  more  than  A\dien  mixed  Avith  others  less  subdued. 
Beside  these  Avhich  come  under  the  annual  course  of  cultiva- 
t’.oj,  there  are  qv.ant’t'es  that  for  years  have  been  naturalised 
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in  the  grounds  in  the  grass,  at  the  margins  of  shi’ubbery 
borders,  the  wild  and  rock-  gardens,  affording  an  aspect  of 
happiness  and  quiet  charm. 

Mr.  Crook’s  seed  growing  propensities  are  not  confined  to 
Polyanthuses  alone,  for  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Gloxinias, 
and  other  plants  all  share  some  patronage  in  their  season. 
His  sympathies  as  a  florist  do  not  find  solace  in  the  newer 
stellated  types  of  either  Primulas  or  Cinerarias,  and  his 
opinion  is  that  the  day  will  yet  return  when  these  starry 
flowers  will  give  place  in  popular  favour  to  the  truer  types. 
Rigid  selection  and  close  breeding  involve  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  and  anxiety  when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  seed  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  these  high-class  and  choice  strains  are  so 
low.  Quite  a  history  is  attached  to  some  of  the  seed-bear¬ 
ing  plants  now  in  hand,  and  sterility,  the  bane  of  the  higher 
bred,  is  in  contemplation  feared.  Mr.  Crook  is  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  memoiy,  a  gift  which  to  the  florist  is  of  so 
much  value  and  importance,  especially  in  dealing  with  stocks 
of  early  origin. 

I  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  gardener  at  Forde  Abbey  as 
an  ardexit  floi'ist  ;  he  is  scai-cely  less  enthusiastic  as  a  fruit, 
kitchen,  or  landscape  gardener.  The  gi’ounds  of  Forde  ai’e 
very  beautiful,  interesting,  and  vai’ied,  though  they  ai’e  not 
so  extensive  as  the  character  of  the  landscape  would  imply. 
Within  the  past  few  yeai's  intei’esting  points  have  been 
opened  up,  and  fi*esh  featui’es  added,  in  the  removal  of  some, 
and  cutting  down  of  other  common  shrubs.  Bulbs  natui'- 
alised  in  the  grass  have  been  a  fine  featiu’e  for  weeks  past. 
The  choice  of  situation  for  this  xohase  of  flower  gai’dening 
has  been  so  well  studied  that  it  does  not  interfei'e  with  the 
lawn  views  when  the  grass  which  of  necessity  has  to  go  un¬ 
mown  for  some  weeks  into  the  summei'.  On  the  margins  of 
the  shi’ubbery  borders  bulbs  in  quantity  and  variety  find 
congenial  places,  sunshine  and  ^hade  in  the  alternative  posi¬ 
tions  maintaining  a  long  season  of  flowers  for  cutting  and 
floi’al  effects. 

The  Abbey,  itself  a  noble  building,  and  one  of  the  best 
presei’ved  of  early  monastei’ies,  is  sui’rounded  by  beautiful 
aiid  extensive  landscape  pictures,  and  from  almost  every 
window  fresh  features  are  brought  within  I’ange.  A  foi’mer 
custom  of  allowing  the  public  access  to  the  gardens  has  been 
discontinued,  on  account  of  the  delicate  health  of  the  present 
•owner. — W.  S. 


Florists  and  Floriculture  over  Fifty  Years. 


Mr.  Richard  Dean  detailed  his  experience  of  floriculture  and 
the  florists  of  the  past  fifty  years  at  a  meeting  of  the  Battersea 
Chrysanthemum  Society  held  in  Stoi’inont  Hall  recently.  He 
looked  upon  the  period  from  1830  to  1870  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Floriculture.  In  1851  the  National  Floricultural  Society  was 
formed.  This  aro.se  out  of  the  great  uneasiness  that  yxrevailed  in 
London  floricultural  circles  as  to  the  awards  ixxade  to  new  flowers. 
From  1830  to  1850  George  Glenny  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity.  Unfortunately,  Geoi’ge  Glenny  was  a  narrow-minded,  bad 
tempered  man,  and  it  was  felt  that  .so  long  as  he  was  leader  of 
floi’icultui’e  in  London  the  awards  would  be  given  not  so  much  to 
the  flowers  on  their  merits  as  to  certain  favoured  owners  who 
chanced  to  bring  them  foi’ward. 

National  Floricultural  Society. 

The  National  Floricultural  Society  was  composed  of  all  the 
most  prominent  florists  of  that  time  ;  and  of  course  Geoi’ge  Glenny 
furiously  assailed  it.  A  Mr.  Foster,  of  Windsor,  was  president, 
and  he  was  famous  as  a  raiser  of  some  splendid  Pelargoniums, 
mostly  possessed  of  shades  of  red.  Charles  Fellowes,  of  Shottes- 
ham ;  Dr.  Lindley,  “  the  director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,”  and  Robert  Marnock,  then  superintendent  of  Regent’s 
Park,  were  the  vice-presidents,  and  amongst  names  of  committee¬ 
men  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  two  Hendersons,  Backhouse, 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Chas.  Turner,  John  and  Charles  Lee  (two  famous 
brothers,  whose  nursery  in  Hammersmith  was  where  Olympia 
now  stands) ;  with  William  Paul  (the  only  member  of  the  N.F.S. 
still  living).  Tiros.  Rivers,  and  J.  Salter.  There  were  thirty-nine 
members  of  committee  in  all. 

Thirty  censors  were  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  new 
flowers,  and  altogether  there  were  nearly  200  members.  It  was 
a  powerful  organisatioir,  arrd  carried  on  a  succe.ssful  course  till 
1859,  when  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed.  The  British  Pomological  Society  became 
established  in  1854  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Editor  of  this 
Journal,  namely.  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Dean  omitted 


to  mention,  but  gave  due  credit  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (president), 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  Bowood,  Thos.  Rivers,  and  T.  Ingram.  Hirough 
the  initiative  of  the  originator  of  the  British  Pomblogicat  Society 
it  became  transformed  into  the  existing  Fruit  and  ^  cgetable  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Coming  to  a  consideration  of  florists’  flowers,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  Auriculas.  The  Alpine  type  was  scarcely  known 
though  the  old  Conspicua  was  grown,  and  may  still  be  seen.  This 
was  the  period  when  those  superb  Show  varieties  George  Light- 
body,  Robert  Headley,  and  Shottesham  Hero  were  raised. 

Calceolarias  were  then  going  through  a  period  of  transition. 
They  were  tall,  lanky,  and  leggy.  Major,  of  Leeds,  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  of  Uxbridge,  were  the  princqial  raisers  of  those  days. 
Varieties  were  named,  and  propagated  by  cuttings.  At  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  and  that  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  in  Regent’s  Park,  London,  specimen  Calceolarias  were 
exhibited  measuring  4ft  in  height  and  of  great  l.readth  as  w'ell. 
The  shrubby  type  then  came  into  .  being,  and  Mr.  Janies,  of 
Faniham,  fertilised  the  herbaceous  forms  with  the  newer  and 
dwarfer  section,  obtaining  as  a  result  the  better  shaped  plants, 
of  which  our  present  day  plants  are  modified  examples. 


Carnations,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  improved  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Morgan  May,  of  Reading.  He  chose:  for  the  names  of  all  his 
Carnations  the  appellatives  of  Shakespoare’s_  male  characters, 
and  for  his  Picotees  (which  were  thought  frailer  aiKUfiner)  the 
feminine  names  from  the  same  author’s  dramas.  Tsoinian,  qt 
Woolwich,  and,  later,  E.  S.  Dodwell,  near  Clapham,  both  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves.  The  laced  Pink  was  then  veiy  populi^, 
but  is  much  neglected  now,  except  for  show  purposes  in  the 
North. 

From  1851  onwards,  for  the  next  few  years,  the  Cineraria  was 
undergoing  transition.  The  plants  were  then  very  much  like  the 
starry  or  stellate  Cinerarias  of  these  days,  but  under  the  florists 
care  the  corollas  became  rounded,  smooth,  and  enlarged,  ihey 
all  had  a  dark  disc,  and  grey  discs  were  considered  faulty.  A 
light-edged  flower  with  a  grey  disc  loses  half  its  effect.  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons  are  working  on  Cineraria  cruenta,  and  are 
getting  back  to  that  perfection  achieved  by  our  forefathers. 

Cyclamen  latifolium  (C.  persicum)  was  beginning  to  be  grown 
in  the  early  fifties  as  a  florists’  flower.  Division  of  the  conus 
was  the  invariable  practice,  and  the  risk  of  a  number  of  small 
pieces  surviving  had  to  he  encountered,  ^o  one  dreamed  ot  seed 
propao-ation,  and,  indeed,  the  conns  were  planted  out  of  doors 
t^o  be  roasted  and  “ripened”  in  sunny  borders.  This  is  one  of 
the  plants  whose  progress  has  been  progressive  and  is  still  main¬ 
tained. 

Daffodils,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias. 


The  Daffodil  has  undergone  an  enormous  transformation. 
Mr  R  Dean  was  engaged  in  the  wholesale  seed  trade  in  the 
early  sixties,  and  at  that  time  the  only  sorts  of  Nharcissi  imported 
were  those  then  known  as  Sulphur  IMaid  and  Trumpet  .Major. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Peter  Barr  awoke  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  genus,  and  set  to  work,  with  what  results  everybody 
knows. 

The  aim  among  growers  of  the  Fuchsia  was  to  get  a  variety 
with  white  sepals,  and  the  first  of  this  nature  to  be  seen  originated 
with  a  Mr.  Storrey,  in  1855,  and  was  named  Queen  ^  ictoria. 
Most  of  the  older  varieties  had  a  bluish  or  purple  corolla  and  red 
sepals.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  introduced  some  meritorious 

novelties. 

Gloxinias  have  been  improved  within  the  ken  of  the  piesent 
o-eueration.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  possessed  flat  and 
drooping  flowers.  The  first  erect  flowering  sort  with  tubular, 
round-mouthed  blooms  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Fife  a  Scotsman, 
in  1854.  Mr.  Gartoii,  then  of  Sion  House,  took  up  this  new  form 
onrl  I'aisprf  inanv  ffood  sorts.  . 


HollyhockE. 

In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies  the  Hollyhock  was  at  its 
greatest  perfection.  But  then  came  that  terrible  disease  which 
enormously  reduced  the  stocks,  and  since  then  the  flower  has 
scarcely  reached  back  to  full  favour.  Mr.  Dean  recalled  his  own 
first  experience  with  the  disease.  He  was  then  at  Slough,  where 
a  very  large  number  were  grown.  They  w’ere  as  healthy  and 
sturdy  looking  on  the  evening  of  a  certain  day,  but  appeared 
on  the  following  morning  as  though  a  firebrand  had  been  run 
through  and  among  them.  The  English  Pansy  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  The  chief  growers  of  the  handsome  Holly¬ 
hocks  were  Adam  Paul,  father  of  the  present  Mr.  M illiam  Paul,  of 
Waltham  Cross;  Roper,  4Vm.  Chater,  and  Ed.  Hawke  (father  ot 
Lord  Hawke,  of  the  Yorkshire  County  Eleven).  These  men  grew 
Hollyhocks  against  each  other,  and  made  their  greatest  effort 
at  the  Bishops  Auckland  (Durham)  shoiv.  Many,  or  all,  ot  the 
spikes  were  shown  with  4ft  of  the  stems  liteially  loped  with 
beautifully  coloured,  symmetrical  flowers. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Yorkshire  Gala. 

The  forty-fourth  Gala  will  be  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Friday,  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  June,  at  York.  The 
object  is,  of  course,  to  encourage  a  love  for  floriculture,  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  City  of  York,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the 
York  charities. 

Primula  sinensis  The  Duchess. 

Through  inexplicable  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
of  the  note  on  page  449  referring  to  the  above  named  Primula, 
the  name  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  as  the  raisers  of 
it,  was  omitted.  The  photograph  from  which  our  illustration 
was  prepared  came  from  the  same  firm. 

A  Seed  Testing  Inquiry. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  po.ssibility 
of  providing  better  arrangements  for  the  testing  of  farm  seeds. 

Gardeners'  E^ducation. 

After  waiting  several  Aveeks,  “Domestic  Working  Gardener” 
has  written  a  long  piece  in  which  he  comments  on  my  article  on 
“  Gardeners’  Education,”  which  appeared  on  page  203.  He  is,  of 
course,  quite  Avelcome  to  do  this,  and  by  the  publication  of 
different  opinions  education  will  be  advanced ;  but  he  ha.s 
omitted  one  important  point.  If  he  refers  to  the  end  of  my 
communication  he  will  find  my  name  and  address,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  he  should  also  sign  his  communication  in  the  .same  AA’ay. 
If  he  will  kindly  supply  this  omission  I  Avill  reply  to  his  note. — 
W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardems,  Grantham. 

Liverpool  Weather. 

Winters  of  greater  severity  ive  have  often  had,  but  one  more 
complicated  than  that  through  Avhich  we  have  just  passed  v  ould 
be  difficult  to  name.  Hail,  rain,  frost,  and  sleet  have  all  been 
greatly  in  evidence,  and  little  hai'e  the  earlier  sown  crops 
benefited  unless  in  .sheltered  positions.  Formby  Asparagus, 
noted  everywhere,  has  only  been  half  a  crop,  and  lacking  the 
rich  juicy  flavour  so  much  appreciated.  Broccoli  has  in  .several 
places  been  bad  in  colour  and  texture,  and  spring  Cabbages  only 
about  half  their  size  as  yet.  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums 
bloomed  early,  and  it  is  ivell  for  those  who  used  artificial  polina- 
tion  in  such  a  season  as  this.  Apples  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
making  quite  a  gay  picture,  the  beauties  of  which  ive  are  at  all 
events  likely  to  realise  to  the  full,  but  of  the  fruits  in  general  I 
shall  speak  again.  Still  the  weather  keeps  cold  and  the  ground 
damp  and  sodden. — R.  P.  R. 

Edinburgh  Coronallon  Fete  and  Floral  Gala, 

Under  the  patronage  and  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Mid- 
Lothian  Home-Workers’  Industrial  Exhibition  a  grand  Corona¬ 
tion  Fete  and  Floral  Gala  has  been  arranged  to  be  held  at  Murray- 
field,  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  from  June  23  to  28.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Hutchinson,  the  organising  secretary,  of  No.  7,  St.  Andrew 
Street,  Edinburgh,  has  sent  a  schedule,  in  which  we  find  various 
sections.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  horticultural  products, 
and  embraces  from  class  1  to  class  141.  Colleotions  of  Roses  will 
form  a  leading  feature,  and  indeed  class  1  is  for  a  collection  of 
pot  Roses,  though  no  dimensions  as  to  space  are  furnished  in  the 
schedule.  This  may  have  been  intentional,  and  perhaps  is  best 
where  originality  is  to  count.  Three  prizes  are  offered,  the  first 
being  the  sum  of  £5,  second  £3,  and  third  £2.  For  a  group  of 
plants  on  a  square  not  exceeding  18ft,  five  guineas-  is  set  aside 
for  the  first  prize,  and  three  guineas  and  one  guinea  for  the  next 
two  prizes.  All  articles  must  be  correctly  and  legibly  named.  Orchid 
classes  and  many  for  table  decorations,  hand-baskets,  and 
bouquets  are  provided.  The  first  ten  classes  are  open  to  all ;  then 
comes  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’  section.  Only  two  classes 
are  devoted  to  fruit — Strawberries  in  both  cases— and  a  large 
number  of  vegetable  classes  are  arranged  for.  Working  men 
and  amateurs  have  sections  specially  suited  and  restricted  to 
themselves.  All  entries  close  on  June  14.  We  trirst  the  fete 
and  gala  ivill  prove  as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be. 


Dundee  Coronation  Trees. 

The  Coronation  Committee  of  Dundee  Town  Council  recently 
visited  Dudhope  Park  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  .sites  for 
two  trees  to  be  planted  in  commemoration  of  the  Coronation. 

Immigration  to  Canada. 

Little  taxes  and  great  liberty.  Twenty-two  million  acres  of 
choice  land  still  awaiting  cultiAmtion.  Room  for  six  million  more 
people.  These  are  some  of  the  headings  to  articles  Avhich  were 
published  in  a  special  immigration  supplement  of  the  “  W'innipeg 
Morning  Telegram”  newspaper  on 'March  13.  The  history  of 
Manitoba — the  Prairie  Province  of  Canada,  is  traced,  and  every 
phase  of  the  resources  of  that  rich  part  of  the  Dominion  is  de- 
.scribed,  and  suggestions  given  as  to  their  great  development. 
Climate,  soil,  drainage,  water,  timber — all  are  discussed. 

New  Bedding  Lobelia  Mrs.  Clibran. 

It  gives  us  exceptional  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  bring  forivard 
to  the  notice  of  growers  the  claims  of  a  rich  deep  blue  flowered 
bedding  Lobelia  with  a  white  eye,  which  Messrs.  Clibran  and 
Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  have  raised,  and  a  plant  of 
wdiich  ha.s  been  .sent  to  us.  The  sturdy  little  plant,  in  a  3in  pot, 
arrived  in  perfect  condition,  displaying  a  mass  of  flowers  and 
sturdy  habit.  We  describe  the  colour  as  “  rich,  deep  blue,”  but 
there  is  a  da.sh  of  royal  purple  too,  and  the  flowers  have  a 
velvety  appearance  Avhich  intensifies  the  harmony  and  effect. 
What  a  .splendid  edging  plant  toi  bed  of  Flov'er  of  Spring  bedding 
Pelargonium,  with  its  Avhite  variegated  foliage  and  .scarlet 
flowers !  It  is  certainly  an  ideal  bedding  Lobelia  of  the  highe.st 
class,  and  as  the  plants  are  potted,  they  are  now  ready  for  placing 
in  their  summer  quarters.  Lobelia  Mrs.  Clibran  is  the  result  of  a 
cro.ss  that  the  firm  effected  a  few  years  ago. 

Hull  Fruit  Trade  and  Railway  Companies. 

Some  time  ago,  as  we  mentioned  in  these  columns,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hull  Fruit  Traders’  Association  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  series  of  complaints  as  to 
unfair  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  railway  and  shipping  com¬ 
panies.  They  specially  referred  to  the  charges  on  the  carriage 
of  fruit  from  Hull  to  inland  towns,  as  compared  w'ith  the  charges 
upon  fruit  consigned  from  ports  of  shipment  through  Hull,  and 
they  complained  of  an  alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  to  ignore  their  responsibility  for  delay  on  perishable 
goods.  The  Bbard  of  Agriculture  has  not  ignored  the  appeal. 
On  Saturday,  May  24,  Mr.  E.  Haggarth  Brown  (Mr.  Hanbury’s 
secretary)  met  a  deputation  of  traders  at  Hull,  and  held  a  con¬ 
ference  lasting  over  two  hours.  Exception  was  taken  to  the 
alleged  “  throttling  ”  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  by  the 
railway  companies,  and  it  was  argued  by  several  speakers  that 
the  action  of  the  companies  ivas  destroying  cheap  canal  transit, 
and  putting  Manchester,  for  instance,  in  the  position  of  an  unfair 
competitor  to  Hull.  Mr.  Broivn  promised  to  lay  the  views  of  the 
fruit  traders  before  the  President  of  the  Board. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  promoters  of  this  organi.sation  are  making  an  appeal  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  fruit  and  fruit  tree  culture  in  this 
country.  To  give  a  support  to  the  objects  sought  to  be  secured 
by  the  promoters  an  influential  provisional  committee  was  formed 
some  time  ago  to  frame  a  constitution  and  draw  up  rules;  and 
at  a  recent  meeting  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  at 
Avhich  Colonel  Long,  M.P.  for  the' Evesham  district,  pre, sided,  the 
following  objects  Avere  set  forth : — “  The  obtaining  from  raihvay 
companies  fair  rates  for  the  conveyance  and  cjuicker  transit  for 
fruit;  the  abolition  of  preferential  rates,  and  the  giving  of 
facilities  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  produce;  to  urge  the 
distinct  labelling  of  jams  made  from  home-grown  fruit ;  and  the 
collection  and  diffusion  of  information  useful  to  fruit  groAvers.” 
The  question  of  railAA’ay  test  cases  involving  points  of  laAv,  was 
postponed,  pending  the  obtaining  of  a  legal  opinion.  One  matter 
felt  to  be  a  great  grievance  by  those  Avho  manufacture  jams  from 
home-groAvn  fruit  appears  to  be  that  foreign  fruit  partly  pre¬ 
pared  for  jam  is  sent  over  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  pulp  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  conversion  into  jam  finished  here  and 
then  sold  as  of  home  manufacture.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Federation  are  in  London.  Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  who  rendered 
.so  much  help  by  championing  in  Parliament  the  Market 
Gardeners’  Compensation  Act,  is  the  first  president,  and  Mr, 
A.  T.  MattheAvs,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  is  the  secretary.  Already 
a  large  measure  of  support  is  forthcoming  to  the  Federation. 
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The  Temple  Show. 


Following  the  most  unseasonable  May  month  that  has  been 
recorded  for  many  years,  the  great  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Tliames  Em¬ 
bankment,  London,  is  yet  as  magnificent  as  hitherto,  and  the 
first  day,  at  all  events,  was  bathed  in  summer  sunshine. 

Orchids. 

The  usual  large  contributors  of  these  magnificent  flowering 
plants  were  forward  in  the  large  tent,  and  a  splendid  exhibition 
was  presented. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 
N.,  contributed  some  well-flowered  Cattleyas^ — C.  Mossise,  a 
number  of  the  plants  bearing  from  eight  to  a  dozen  large  and 
deeply  coloured  flowers,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  Warneri,  Calanthe 
Veitchi,  flowering  late,  Lselio-Cattleya  cinnabarosa,  and  Cypri- 
pediuni  Lebaudyanum — a  new  and  rare  thing — and  a  splendid 
plant  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  The  pretty  Aerides  virens  was 
also  present,  and  a  number  of  Vanda  suavis,  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri,  &c. 

Mr.  Cowan,  of  Gateacre,  Liverpool,  had  a  choice  group,  in¬ 
cluding  Cypripedium  Charles  Richman,  a  wonderfully  rich  purple 
hybrid.  Oncidium  Gardnerianum  is  a  most  telling  species,  and 
was  well  staged,  together  with  extraordinai’ily  fine  Cattleya 
Mossise  in  large  pans. 

Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  were  forward  with  their  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  crispums,  of  which  they  had  some  plants  with 
flowers  of  spotless  whiteness  and  large  in  size.  Mr.  Jules  Hye  de 
Crom,  of  Ghent,  had  Odontoglossum  Wilckeauum  ImiJeratorium, 
w'ith  large  and  richly  brown  marked  flowers. 

W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Hull),  The  West  Hill, 
Hessle,  had  a  group,  much  too  flat,  and  included,  however,  a 
capital  piece  of  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  C.  Boxalli  stratum, 
and  a  large  number  of  good  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  other- 
subjects. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Exotic  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  covered  over 
30ft  of  tabling  with  a  grand  representation  of  the  different  popu¬ 
lar  sorts.  He  staged  some  splendid  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidium 
Marshallianum  in  fine  form.  His  Miltonia.  vexillariums  were 
deeiily  coloured  and  robust,  while  among  other  bright  subjects 
were  Masievallia  Veitchiana,  Epidendruin  vitellinum  majus, 
Leelia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendeli  Painted  Lady,  C.  Mossiae,  and 
Laelia  grandis. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Bowdon  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  set  up  a 
small  but  choice  and  varied  group,  whilst  Messrs.  A.  Janssens  and 
G.  Putzeys,  Merxem,  Antwerp,  had  some  gorgeously  spotted 
Odontoglossum  crispums,  which  lack  of  space  prevents  our 
referring  to  in  detail. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  of  Dorking,  contributed  a  group 
whose  numerous  rarities  would  draw  the  special  attention  of 
botanists  and  extreme  specialists,  comprising  as  it  did,  sweet 
little  forms  of  Cirrhopetalums,  Ornithooephalus,  Habenarias, 
Zygopetalums,  Masdevailias,  &c.,  &c. 

M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels,  had  some  handsomely  spotted 
Odontoglossums.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  contri¬ 
buted  in  their  usual  select  form,  showing  the  white  Odontoglossum 
Roezli,  also  Lselia  purpurata  bellissima,  bearing  nine  huge  flowers, 
and  C.  Skinneri,  a  literal  mass  of  trusses.  Their  C.  Mossiae 
memoriae  Dr.  Smee,  aird  C.  M.  Reiueckiana  were  greacly  admired. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Laycock,  D.S.O.,  Wiston  Hall,  Bawtry,  Notts, 
sent  well-grown  plants  of  the  yet  rare  Cypripedium  callosum 
Sanderae. 

One  of  the  grandest  (indeed  wonderful)  groups  under  this 
section  was  that  set  up  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  of 
Heaton,  Bradford.  The  plants  were  of  the  highest  quality,  pro¬ 
fusely  flowered,  and  represented  great  variety. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were  strongly  to  the 
front  with  many  rare  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids,  and  fur¬ 
nished  one  of  the  best  groups  on  view. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  effectively 
arranged  a  superb  display,  including  Cattleya  Mossire  Aurora, 
C.  M.  Wagneri,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  C.  g.  delicata,  Odomto- 
glossum  Ruckerianum,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  and  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  things. 

J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Beardwood.  Blackburn,  effectively 
disposed  his  splendidly  flowered  Cattleya  Mossise  in  a  rising  mass, 
dispersed  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri ;  and  Sir  F,  Wigan,  Bart,, 
East  Sheen,  contributed  Odoirtoglossum  Rolfse  (good),  Cattleya 
intermedia  nivea,  and  C.  Skiirireri  alba,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Laelio- 
Caittleya  Highburyensis,  L.-C.  Rex  (very  handsome),  aird  many 
such-like  meritorious  plants.  His  group  of  the  finer  Cypri- 
pediums  was  very  creditable. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park.  Reigate,  had  Miltonia 
vexillaria  well  flowered,  and  some  robust  Odontoglossums. 

M.  C.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  near  Ghent,  had  his  famous 
coloured  0.  crispums,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 


M.  FI.  Claes,  Orchid  grower  and  importer,  63,  Rue  des  Champs, 
Etterbeek,  Brus.sels,  whose  speciality  is  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
on  this  occasion  set  up  a  tasty  group  of  natural  hybrids  of  this 
species,  and  of  these-  we  would  name  O.  c.  Mabel  Claes  (very 
beautiful,  with  reddish-brown  marks),  O.  c.  Esquiri,  O.  c.  aureuin- 
Etterbeekense,  and  O.  Adrianse  was  likewise  reirresented  by 
some  good  varieties. 

Roses. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  W^altham  Cross,  occupied  their  old 
position  in  the  large  tent  w'ith  a  charming  arrangement  of 
pot  Roses,  which  made  a  handsome  display.  The  plants  were 
lightly  dispo.sed,  soi  that  the  individual  plants  could  be  well  seen, 
ryhile  the  front  was  composed  of  ba.skets  of  bloom  and  the 
orthodox  boxes.  The  pillar  Roses  were  especially  noticeable, 
being  just  in  the  pink  of  condition,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Leuchtstern,  Claire  Jacquier,  Evergreen  Gem,  and  Alberic 
Barbier  being  especially  bright.  Good  plants  were  Spencer, 
Madame  Montet,  Madame  Lacharme,  Clio,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Aurora.  The  boxes  contained  good  show  specimens  of  Antoine 
Rivoire,  Madame  Cusin,  Spencer,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Tennyson,  and 
Boadicea.  Altogether  one  of  the  best  displays  Messrs.  Paul  have 
ever  made. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  grower  from  Slough,  was  allotted  the 
end  of  the  tent,  which  was  filled  with  pot  Roses,  flanked  with 
Carnations,  and  backed  with  Palms  and  Bamboos.  Two  large 
arches  of  Crimson  Rambler  were  most  effective,  while  the  .same 
variety  was  also  very  prominent  throughout  the  group.  Good 
plants  were  to  be  seen  of  Nipheto.s,  Maman  Cochet,  Juno, 
La  France,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  E.  Verdier. 

Mes.srs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  excelled  themselves  in'  the 
matter  of  arrangement,  which  was  rendered  easy  by  the  type  of 
plants  employed,  which  were  mostly  pillar  and  standard  forms. 
The  most  notable  varieties  were  Lady  Battersea,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Liberty  in  grand  form,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame 
Jules  Grolez,  Crimson  Rambler,  Tea  Rambler,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Madam  Berkeley.  The  dwarf  pot  plants  formed  a  capital 
groundwork. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  confined  themselves  to 
an  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  chiefly  of  the  exhibition  type,  though 
there  were  several  good  bunches  of  garden  varieties.  Boxes  of 
Marechal  Niel  were  excellent.  Lady  Roberts  was  simply 
delightful.  Other  conspicuous  flowers  were  A.  K.  Williams, 
Niphetcsj.  Lady  Mary.  Fitzwilliam,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Bridesmaid,  t'lricli  Brunner,  and  White  Maman  C'ochet. 
The  best  garden  Roses  u'ere  Petit  Constant,  Austrian  Copper, 
Sunrise,  and  W.  A.  Richardson. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Cantertnuy,  staged  six  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
in  his  best  .style,  with  bunches  of  blooms  in  foliage  2ft  long, 
the  back  being'  ccmpo.sed  of  Crimson  Ramblers  and  variegated 
Acers  in  pots.  The  best  were  undoubtedly  Captain  Hayward, 
Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Marechal 
Niel. 

Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colche.ster,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Roses,  chiefly  in  small  pots,  with  a  few  standards  to  lighten  the 
exhibit.  Alarie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  La  France,  Perie  des  Jardins,  and  Madame  Hoste  were 
amongst  the  be.st. 

Ferns,  Cacti,  and  Insectivorous  Plants. 

An  imposing  group  of  Ferns  were  tastefully  arranged  by 
Ale.s.srs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton, 
the. edging  being  formed  Avith  curious,  or  tinted,  forms,  while  the 
rest  of  tlie  exhibit  Ava.s  made  up  of  choice  sp-?cimens,  such  as 
Polypodium  vaccinifolium,  Asplenium  insequale,  Pteris  scaberula, 
Lomaria  L’Herminieri,  and  Polypodium  lingua  corymbiferum. 
From  Mr.  L.  J.  Ching,  Cresceirt  Nurseries,  Enfield,  came  a  small 
but  choice  collection  cf  Fern.s,  containing  specimens  of  Davallia 
epiphylla,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Asplenium  nidus,  and  Pteri.s 
Childsi.  After  the  gorgeous  groupsi  of  flowers  these  Avere  most 
refreshing.  A  large  case  of  Filmy  Ferns  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  aaIucIi  AA-ere  aa'cII  arranged  Avitli 
pieces  of  sandstone  and  moss.  Quite  a  noA'cl  exhibit. 

A  fine  collection  of  insectivorous  plants  and  Filmy  Ferns  came 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  the  Sarraceuias 
being  especially  attractive.  Seme  of  the  best  plants  AA'ere 
Sarracenia  Patersoni,  S.  flava  maxima,  S.  Mooreana, 
S.  Sanderiana,  S.  Atkinsoni,  S.  Farnhami,  S.  Fieldesi,  S.  C'ourtsi, 
s!  purpurea,  and  S.  Flambeau  AA-ere  particularly  Avell  coloured. 
Darlingtcuias,  Dresera  capensis,  and  the\enus’  Fly  Irap  AA-ere  in 
excellent  condition.  A  very  interesting  exhibit  to  those  Avho 
make  a  hobby  of  these  plants. 

Cacti,  as  repre.sented  by  the  Phjdlocacti,  were  splendidly 
staged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
TTi^  plants  Ai  ere  aa-cII  arranged  Avith  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Some  cf  the  hybrids  Avere  especially  fine,  such  as  Heola,  Niobiq 
Vesta,  Adonis,  a  charming  pink;  La  Belle,  bright  yelloAv;  l.na. 
Nerida.  Mar.sus,  Virginalis,  and  Plato.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  SAAanley,  made  one  of  their  aacH  knoAAii  collections  of 
Cacti',  the  plants  being  in  perfect  health,  and  the  quaint ne.ss  cf 
the  grou];)  made  it  particularly  interesting  to  the  visitors. 
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Plants  and  Groups. 

The  season  wasi  evidently  not  too  late  for  Capt.  Holford’s 
gardener  to  present  a  group  of  his  renowned  Hippeastrunis,  which 
were  as  varied  and  as  fine  this  season  as  any  he  has  exhibited 
previously. 

Messrs.  Ware,  Limited,  of  Felthain,  again  created  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest  with  their  selections  of  double  and  single- 
flowered  tuberous  Begonias.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  were 
less  excellent  than  the  varieties  staged  last  year — that  is,  they 
were  not  so  large,  but  good  otherwise. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset, 
had  Begonias  also,  and  their  singles  were  indeed  very  large  and 
superb.  The  size,  colour,  form  and  habit  were  all  of  the  highest 
standard.  Their  double  Lord  Hopetoun  (rosy  pink)  was  admir¬ 
able,  and  Davis’  Duplex  type  possess  superb  aesthetic  qualities. 
They  showed  a  number  of  named  sorts. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  E.sq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jennings),  of 
Ascot,  delighted  the  visitors  with  the  beauty  of  Malmaison  Carna¬ 
tions,  whose  fragrance  was  wafted,  thfough  all  the  tent.  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport,  of  Paeony  fame,  again  laid  an 
assortment  before  the  visitors  on  this  occasion,  but  as  they  were 
set  in  single  vases  on  the  ground,  their  wonderful  grace  was  much 
lessened.  Their  Tree  Paeony  Alexandra,  a  virgin  white,  of  great 
size  and  elegance,  was  one  of  the  finest. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Upper  Edmonton,  sitaged  a  useful  selection 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  nearly  all  of  them  double  flowered  ;  and 
Mr.  John  R.  Box,  of  West  Wickham  and  Croydon,  had  an  exqui¬ 
site  choice  in  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonia.s,  wiiich  he  grows 
exceedingly  well. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hunt),  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  contributed  creditable  Caladiums,  though  mostly  of  the 
darker  coloured  varieties,  and  Sander  and  Sons  had  nicely  fruited 
Oranges  in  Tin  and  8in  pots  From  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
came  double  Begonias,  all  of  them  of  high  merit. 

Messrs.  W.  C'utbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  occupied  their  old 
position  in  the  large  tent,  and  made  a  conspicuous  display  of 
Carnations,  grown  in  pots,  chief  of  which  were  Mrs.  Herbert  Cut- 
bush,  Artomus,  Henry  James,  Fanny  Wilcox,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Lord  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  de  Salge.  A  fine  group  of  Calla 
Elliottiana  was  conspicuous,  as  was  also  Clematis  Nellie  Moser, 
while  Wistarias  as  standards  gave  a  pleasing  effect.  The  back¬ 
ground  was  composed  of  huge  Palms,  Bamboos,  Spiraeas,  and  a 
pretty  alcove  of  Moutan  Pseonies. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  arranged  a  display  of 
specimen  Clematises,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses,  and  Weigela  Eva 
Rathke.  The  best  of  the  Clematises  were  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
Madame  Van  Houtte,  C.  purpurea  elegans.  Lady  Caroline  Neville, 
and  Lucie  Lemoine. 

A  magnificent  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Nob  only  were  the 
various  plants  well  grown  but  arranged  most  effectively  without 
any  undue  crowding.  The  Crotons  and  Ca;ladiums  were 
excellent,  as  were  good  plants  of  Tillandsia  fenestralis  and 
T.  tesselata.  Choice  specimens  of  Aralia  elegantissima,  Caryota 
Alberti,  and  Nepenthes  were  used  as  dot  plants,  while  a  small 
group  of  Orchids  occupied  the  centre. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Limited,  Handsw’orth,  pro¬ 
vided  a  fine  exhibit  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  with  a  few  standard 
variegated  Ivies.  Pink  Pearl,  Blandyanum,  Sigismund  Rucker, 
Prometheus,  and  Kate  Waterer  were  very  pretty. 

For  a  gorgeous  display  very  few  plants  could  equal  the  groups 
of  Gannas  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  The  blooms  were 
not  only  large,  but  the  flower  heads  were  simply  enormous.  To 
enumerate  a  few  will  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  grandeur. 
Miss  Alice  Brunner,  Duke  Ernst,  Black  Prince,  Duchess  of  York, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Elizabeth  Hess  were  particularly 
good.  A  grand  exhibit. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  made  hardy  Azaleas 
their  chief  exhibit,  and  a  great  display  they  made,  too ;  there 
was  nothing  of  the  usual  bank  about  them,  for  the  plants  were  of 
various  sizes  and  the  standards  employed  had  a  grand  effect. 
Possibly  the  finest  exhibit  of  hardy  Azaleas  ever  seen  at  the 
Temple  Show. 

Hybrid  Rhododendrons  from  Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Bagshot,  were  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  large  tent. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  Pink  Pearl,  Frederick  Waterer,  Princess 
Mai’j'  of  Cambridge,  Mum,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stirling  were  noted, 
while  the  few’  tall  Bamboos  and  Acers  employed  made  a  capital 
foil  to  the  masses  of  colour. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  contributed  a  group 
of  specimen  Clematises,  in  which  were  fine  examples  of  the 
Coccinea  hybrids.  Duchess  of  Albany,  Countess  of  Onslow, 
Admiration,  and  the  Duchess  of  York,  Ville  de  Lyon,  King 
Edward  VII.,  Belle  of  Woking,  Nellie  Moser,  and  Lady  Caroline 
Neville  were  also  w’ell  represented. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  came  an 
enormous  group  of  choice  hardy  shrubs,  which  were  most  effective. 
Standard  Lilacs,  Wistarias,  Weigelas,  and  Magnolias,  associated 
with  Eremuruses,  Azaleas,  Hydrangeas,  and  White  Broom  were 
id.acod  oil  a  groundwork  cf  choice  Acers.  Azaleas,  Philadelphus 


erectus,  Andromeda  speciosa  cassinefolia,  and  variegated  Ivies 
made  a  display  that  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

A  huge  bank  of  Caladiums  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son, 
West  Norwood.  The  plants  were  large,  well  developed,  and  of 
perfect  colouring.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Fastuosum,  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  Racine,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Ray¬ 
mond  Lemoinier,  and  Leonard  Bause.  A  well  grown  group. 

Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Hove,  and  Brighton,  set 
a  capital  example,  for  their  group  was  composed  of  the  choicest 
decorative  plants  only,  and  included  Richardia  Elliottiana,  Aphe- 
lexis  huniilis,  Erica  Cavendishi,"  E.  propendens,  Posoqueria  longi- 
flora,  Darwinia  tulipifera,  Le.schenaultia  triloba  major  (blue),  and 
other  subjects,  all  w’ell  grown.  Mr.  J.  Pilse,  Park  Road  Nurse^, 
Acton,  staged  Carnation  Queen  Alexandra,  a  sport  from  Uriah 
Pike,  of  a  peculiar  washed-out  rose-pink  hue,  but  very  fragrant, 
free,  and  useful. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  of  Putney,  staged  splendid  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
with  flowers  of  great  length.  A.  Meyers,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Buss),  West  Hill  Lodge,  Epsom,  had  Calceolarias  of  very  credit¬ 
able  quality. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  .staged  their 
Emperor  Petunias  (.single)  and  double  forms  as  well.  Their 
seedling  Carnations,  Calceolarias,  and  Cinerarias  were  each  good, 
and  attracted  general  attention. 

From  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Southampton,  Messrs.  W^.  H. 
Rogers  and  Son  contributed  a  group  of  cut  flowering  sprays,  in¬ 
cluding  Daphne  cneorum  major.  Rhododendron  Geo.  Hardy, 
Staphylea  colchica.  Lilac  Madame  Lemoine,  Andromeda  formosa, 
and  Prunus  Padus. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  nurserymen,  Dundee,  con¬ 
tributed  a  selection  of  their  remarkably  fine  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Auriculas.  They  had  also  their  new  Albino 
Borecole,  a  very  beautiful  plant  if  it  maintains  its  whiteness. 

Shrewsbury  w’a,s;  repre.sented  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  wno 
always  stage  Sweet  Peas  to  perfection.  They  had  a  good  selec¬ 
tion,  but  the  heat  told  against  them. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  The  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech, 
w’ere  forward  with  Tulips,  very  fresh  and  attractive  for  so  late 
in  the  year.  Here  w’as  Pride  of  Haarlem,  Bouton  d’Or,  Mattia, 
Clara  Butt,  Queen  of  Roses,  Golden  Crown,  Parissienne  la  Mer- 
veille,  Perfecta,  May  Queen,  Flambeau  and  a  host  of  others. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  set  up  better  Pansies 
perhaps  than  they  have  ever  exhibited,  which  is  saying  much. 
Their  varieties,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Tom  W'alters,  Lord  Dunraven,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Douglas,  Trilby,  R.  C.  Allan,  John  Myles,  D.  G.  McKay, 
among  others  werei  choice.  They  also  arranged  beautiful  Violas 
in  glasses,  each  variety  forming  a  spray,  and  backed  by  black 
velvet. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  Grantham, 
contributed  bedding  Pelargoniums,  King  Edward  (crimson,  and 
free  flow’ering) ;  Firebrand,  and  their  w’onderful  new  Heliotrope, 
Lord  Roberts,  wnth  enormous  heads  of  bloom,  and  sweet-scented. 
Petunias  and  other  flowers  were  shown. 

Messrs.  Ware  were  .strong  in  hardy  flowerSj  having  in  their 
select  group  showy  masses  of  Embothnum  coccineum, 
Polemonium  himalaicum,  Ramondias  in  variety,  and  numerous 
fine  Saxifragas,  Asters,  Ourisia  coccinea,  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
Incarvillea.  Delavayi,  and  other  subjects.  The  group  was  exten¬ 
sive  and  rich  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  London,  N.,  had 
an  astonishingly  meritorious  exhibition  of  Carnations,  includ¬ 
ing  among  Malmaison  Princess  of  Wales,  Churchwarden, 
Princess  May,  Nautilus  (blush).  Lord  Rosebeiry,  Triomphe  de 
Expositions,  and  others.  The  plants  w’ere  all  of  high  quality. 
Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  as  might  have  been  expected,  furnished 
a  brilliant  show. 

The  Hon.  A.  H.  T.  de  Montmorency,  The  Grange,  Carrick- 
mines,  co.  Dublin,  staged  a  stand  of  English  florists’  Tulips,  which 
naturally  found  admirers.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  staged 
bunches  of  Tulips,  occupying  30ft  of  tabling.  Picotee  was  here 
well  shown,  and  Bouton  d’Or,  Golden  Beauty,  La  Merveille, 
Mrs.  Moo«,  Golden  Crowm,  and  others  of  the  most  popular  and 
best.  They  also  had  Gladioli  Blushing  Bride,  Spanish  Irises,  &c. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  contributed  all  sorts  of 
Tulips,  including  a  large  number  of  rectified  English  Tulips,  the 
whole  being  arranged  wdth  long  stalks  gracefully. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  wei’e  forward  with 
Tulips  moralis,  prsecox  viridiflora.  Grand  Maitre,  Gesneriana 
lutea,  Picotee,  Macrospeila,  Shandon  Bells,  and  the  lovely  pink 
Gretchin.  They  had  also  Gladioli  and  some  hardy  flowers. 
Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  of  Woking,  contributed  a  group  of 
choice  hardy  Alpine  plants. 

Mr.  H.'J.  Jones,  Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  staged  .single 
and  double  tuberous  Begonias,  among  which  Ave  noted  May 
Manser,  Eclipse,  Walter  Smith,  Alpha,  and  Mrs.  T.  Lunt  among 
singles,  each  very  fine  ;  and  he  also  staged  Tulips,  Irises,  and  St. 
Bridget  Anemones.  The  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  Zonal  Pelargonium 
Achievement,  with  cerise  flowers,  was  much  admired. 

{Continued  on  paf/e  47S.) 
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HE  present  period  is  an  interesting  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  i^eriod  of  great  pro¬ 
sperity  and  of  wonderful  activity.  The  Society’s  influence 
is  visibly  penetrating  the  provinces  and  parishes  of  the 
three  sister  kingdoms,  and  we  have  been  surprised  and 
plea.sed  on  many  occasions  recently  to  discover  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  irlaces  whose  positions  could  not 
in  the  least  have  brought  them  into  direct  touch  with  the  Society 
or  its  management. 

The  Roj^al  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1804,  and 
measures  were  adopted  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  whereby 
the  Centenary  in  1904  may  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  Mother  Society  of  English  Horticulture.  This  Journal,  in 
common  with  its  class  contemporaries,  did  its  utmost  to  engage 


Formation  of  the  Society. 

No  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of  this  gi'eat  Society  has 
ever  been  issued,  though  its  records  contain  such  material  as 
would  thrill  the  lovers  of  gardens  and  horticulture  in  its  best 
application,  were  they  prescribed  by  an  educated  and  literary 
judgment.  Miss  Amherst  devoted  two  or  three  full  pages  to  the 
Society’s  accomplishments  in  her  splendid  “  History  of  Gardening 
in  England”;  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  the  President, 
has  just  issued  a  tiny  brochure  entitled,  “A  Short  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,”  to  which  we  are 
indetyed  for  the  greater  part  of  our  present  notes.  The  first 
president  was  the  Earl  of  Dartmoor,  a  John  AVedgwood  the  first 
treasurer,  and  Gleeve,  the  first  secretary.  The  latter  was  soon 
superseded  by  R.  A.  Salisbury.  Price,  clerk  to  the  Linnean 


5cene  at  a  5how  of  the  Society  in  1849,  Chiswick. 


the  attention  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  proposals  for  a  Cen- 
tenarj’  Celebration,  which  has  been  discussed,  and  furthermore 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  what  was  denominated  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  scheme.  How  .satisfactory  and  commendable  this  proposal 
to  build  in  London  a  great  hall  and  offices  for  the  Society  was,  has 
been  overwhelmingly  demonstrated  at  the  special  general  meeting 
held  on  March  21. 

The  Society  in  these  later  days  is  indebted  for  its  popularity, 
its  advertisement,  and  its  success,  almost  entirely  to  the  fre<iuent 
exhibitions  and  annual  conferences,  and  secondly  to  the  issue  of 
an  invaluable  Journal  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and  the 
secretarial  vigilance.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  before  the  exhibitions  had  become  a  feature  of  the  yearly 
programme,  the  Society’s  greatest  work  and  usefulness  centralised 
at  and  radiated  from  the  experimental  garden  at  Chiswick.  This 
has  now  altered.  “  All  is  change,  woe  or  weal.”  When,  in  a  few 
years,  a  powerful  and  consolidated  Fellowship  have  accomplished 
the  magnificent  task  now  lying  before  them,  a  new  garden, 
fruitful  in  po.«sibilities,  will  be  assured,  from  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  it  is  a  necessity. 


Society,  was  engaged  as  clerk  to  the  new  Horticultural ;  but  the 
most  valuable  worker  and  chief  instigator  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  was  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  F.R.S.,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciatetl  with  the  Hoi'ticultural  Society  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  and  ever  regarded,  says  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  “  with  the 
highest  honour  by  all  connected  with  it.”  He  then  proceeds: 
“  Mr.  Knight,  whose  name  and  virtues  are  commemoi'ated  by  the 
Knightian  Medal  of  the  Society,  had  devmted  much  attention  to 
scientific  horticulture  and  vegetable  physiology,  on  which  subjects 
he  had  communicated  several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society.  He 
lived  in  Herefordshire,  in  the  midst  of  a  cider  and  perry  country, 
and  had  been  struck  by  the  unskilful  and  unscientific  management 
of  the  .suri'ounding  orchards.  The  idea  of  founding  a  society  to 
bring  together  British  liorticulturists  occurred  to  him  in  1804. 
He  put  himself  into  communication  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
P.R.S.,*  and  others;  the  result  being  that  on  March  7,  1804,  the 

*  Sir  Joseph  B.anks,  Bart.,  was  President  of  the  Koyal  .society  for  fort y-onc 
years.  He  die, I  in  1520.  A  new  edition  of  his  Journ.als,  during  his  voyage  with 
Captain  Cojk,  has  lite'ybesn  published,  edite  l  by  Sir  Josepli  Hook  r. 
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Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  F.R.S. 

President  of  the  Il.H.S.  from  1811 — 1838. 


new  Society  was  founded.  Its  objects  were  defined  to  be  ‘  to 
collect  every  information  respecting  the  culture  and  treatment 
of  all  plants  and  trees,  as  well  culinary  as  ornamental  ’ ;  ‘to  foster 
and  encourage  every  branch  of  horticulture,  and  all  the  arts  con¬ 
nected  with  it’;  and  ‘to  give  premiums  for  improvements  in 
horticulture  whenever  it  shall  be  judged  expedient  to  do  so.’  In 
the  first  paper  of  the  ‘  Transactions  ’  of  the  new  society  Mr. 
Knight  says  :  ‘  The  establi.shment  of  a  national  society  for  the 
improvement  of  horticulture  has  long  been  wanted  ;  and  if  such 
an  institution  meet  with  a  (jegree  of  support  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  its  object,  if  it  proceeds  Avith  cautious  circumspec¬ 
tion  to  publish  well-ascertained  facts  only,  to  detect  the  errors 
of  ignorance,  and  expo.se  the  misrepresentations  pf  fraud,  the 
advantages  which  the  public  may  ultimately  cleriA’e  from  the 
establishment  will  probably  exceed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
its  founders.’  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  much  as  London 
lias  changed  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  meeting  at  which 
the  Horticultural  Society  Avas.founded  took  place  on  the  premises 
of  Me.'t.srs.  Hatchard,  booksellers,  187,  Piccadilly,  a  firm  ivhich 
still  occupies  the  same  premises. 

“The  Society  commenced  work  at  once,  and  vol.  i.  of  its 
‘  Transactions  ’  contains  numerous  interesting  and  practical  papers 
read  before  it  in  1805  and  subsequent  years,  among  them  being 
contributions  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  on  ‘  The  Introduction  of  the  Pota.to  into  the  United 
Kingdom,’  ‘The  Management  of  StravUerries,’  ‘The  Forcing- 
houses  of  the  Romans,’  &c  ;  by  Mr.  Knight,  F.R.S.,  on  ‘Pro¬ 
ducing  New  and  Eaidy  Fruits,’  ‘New  and  Early  Potatoes,’ 
‘  Grafting,’  ‘  Training  Fruit  Trees,’  ‘  Forcing  Grapes,’  ‘  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Onion,’  &c.  ;  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  F.R.S.,  on  the  ‘  Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Tuberose,’  ‘  The  Dahlia  ancl  its  Cultivation,’  ‘  The 
Cultivation  of  Rare  Plants,’  Ac. 

Royal  Charter  Granted. 

“  In  1809  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  Avas  granted  to  the 
Society,  Avhose  object  is  therein  briefly  de.scribed  to  be  ‘  the  im¬ 
provement  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branchesj  ornamental  as  Avell 
as  mseful.’  The  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  as  stated,  Avas  nominated 
first  president,  Charles  Greville  treasurer,  and  Richard  Anthony 
Salisbury  as  secretary ;  the  Council  comprising,  among  others, 
Earl  PoAvis,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  P.R.S., 
W.  T.  Aiton,  gardener  to  the  King,  and  author  of  the  ‘Hortus 
KeAvensis,’  and  T.  A.  Knight.  In  1812  volume  i.  of  the  ‘Trans¬ 
actions,’  previously  referred  to,  Avas  published,  though  the  Society 
had  as  yet  no  local  habitation,  sharing  AA’ith  the  Linnean  Society 
such  accommodation  as  it  could  offer  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  at  a 
rent  of  tAventy-five  guineas.  In  1811,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  Thomas  AndreAV  Knight,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the 
Society,  Avas  elected  president — a  ijost  he  occupied  for  twenty- 
seA'en  years,  to  the  signal  advantage  of  the  Society,  and  of  horti¬ 
culture  generally.  MeaiiAvliile  the  number  of  FelloAA’s  had  in¬ 
creased  but  sloAvly,  and  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  the  support 
of  all  interested  in  gardens  and  gardening  Avere  hardly  recognised. 
But  in  1816  the  first  bye-laAvs  Avere  passed,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Societv  ordered  on  a  bu.rtness-like  footing — practical  steps  leading 
to  such  a  rapid  inci’ease  of  prosperity  that  in  1818  the  income  Avas 
£1,791,  the  expenditure  £1,719,  and  there  Avere  surplus  assets 
A'alued  at  £4,400 


Experimental  Garden  at  Kensington. 

“  In  1818  and  the  following  years  an  experimental  garden  Avas 
established  at  Kensington,  with  a  nursery  at  Ealing ;  and  per¬ 
manent  offices  Avere  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  No.  21,  Regent 
Street,  at  a  coat  of  £4,200.  About  this  time  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription,  Avhich  had  originally  been  £2  2s.,  was  raised  to  £3  3s., 
a  rise  Avhich  seemed  rather  tc  encourage  than  to  check  elections, 
845  neAv  FelloAvs  having  joined  the  Society  in  1819-21.  In  1822 
the  gardens  of  the  Society  were  moved  from  Kensington  and 
Ealing  to  Chiswick,  where  a  thirty  years’  lease  of  thirty-three 
acres  had  been  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  lease 
being  reneAved  in  1852  for  a  like  period.  The  gardens  of  the 
Society  [avIucIi  are  briefly  described  hereafter]  have  continued  at 
ChisAvick  ever  since,  but  their  area  has  been  reduced  from  thirty- 
three  acres  to  tAvelve. 

Importation  of  New  Plants. 

“  A  valuable  feature  of  the  Society’s  work — one  AA-hich  has  had 
a  great  and  enduring  influence  on  British  horticulture — may  Avell 
be  referred  to  here.  As  early  as  1818  it  Avas  recognised  that, 
funds  permitting,  a  horticultural  society  could  not  do  better  than 
take  steps  to  obtain  from  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe 
valuable  and  interesting  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  seeds.  The 
earliest  arriAmls  came  from  China,  through  an  active  and  energetic 
FelloAv  of  the  Society,  Mr.  John  Reeves  ;  and  from  India;  through 
the  East  India  Company.  In  this  Avay  many  valuable  ornamental 
plants  were  introduced  into  Greait  Britain,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Paeonies,  Roses,  Camellias,  Chr,ysanthemums,  &c.  One  of  Mr. 
Reeves’  introductions  Avas  the  lovely  Wistaria  sinensis,  AA’hich 
reached  England  in  1818.  The  large  tree  of  this  climber  at 
ChisAvick  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  original  introduction.  The 
success  of  these  early  efforts  encouraged  the  Society  to  send  out 
collectors  at  its  OAvn  cost.  This  they  did  Avith  such  success  that, 
to  quote  Mr.  AndreAA’  Murraj'^  (‘  The  Book  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  1862 — 1863,’  page  15),  ‘  the  results  have  affected' 
the  appearance  of  all  England.  NoAA'here  can  a  day’s  ride  noAv  be 
taken  AA'here  the  landscape  is  not  beautified  bj’-  some  of  the  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Horticultural  SocietA^’ 

Foyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Collectors. 

“  The  first  collector  sent  abroad  aa  us  Mr.  Don  in  1821 ;  he  AA'as 
accompanied  by  Air.  Forbes,  aaIio,  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  unfortunately  succumbed  to  the  climate.  In  1823 
Mr.  David  Douglas  Avas  employed  as  a  collector  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  then  Professor  of  Botany  at 
GlasgoAv.  In  1824  and  subsequent  years  Mr.  Douglas  visited 
North  America  doAvn  to  California,  and  his  explorations  bore  rich 
and  valuable  fruit.  Among  trees  aa’c  oAAe  to  him  Pinus  Lam- 
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One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Society  in  1804 
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bertiana,  P.  insignis,  P.  nobilis,  P.  grandis,  P.  ponderosa,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  beautiful  Abies  Douglasi ;  among  shrubs, 
the  coloured  Ribesi;  and  among  border  plants,  Clarkias, 
Esehscholtzias,  Gaillardias,  Godetias,  Lupines,  the  musky  Mimu- 
lus,  Pentstemons,  and  many  other  universal  favourites.  Douglas 
subsequently  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  killed 
by  a  bullock.  It  is  unnecessai*y  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  labours 
of  all  the  collectors  who  did  good  work  for  the  Society,  though 
their  names  should  be  recorded.  Mr.  McRae  was  sent  to  Brazil 
and  Chili,  whence  he  introduced  Araucaria  imbricata;  Mr.  John 
Potts  tO’  India  and  China,  and  Mr.  John  Damper  Parkes  to  China 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  centuryi  In  1836  Herr  Theodor 
Hartweg  waS'  des-  . 
patched  to  Mexico, 

Peru,  Guatemala, 

&e.,  where  he  col¬ 
lected  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  2,000 
of  which  have  been 
described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bentham 
in  his  ‘  Plantie 
Hartwegianse.’ 

“  The  selection  of 
RobeiT  Foihune  as 
a  collector  by  the 
Society  in  1843  is  a 
memorable  event  in 
its  history.  For 
not  only  did  he  send 
home  many  beauti¬ 
ful  and  valuable 
plants,  but  his  em- 
plovment  by  the 
Society  led  directly 
to  the  introduction 
of  the  great  tea 
industry  into  India, 
and  subsequently 
into  Ceylon  and 
o  t  h  e  r  countries . 

This  introduction 
has  caused,  as  is 
well  known,  a  com¬ 
plete  industrial  re¬ 
volution  in  Fastern 
Asia,  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  .bulk  of 
the  tea  trade  from 
China  to  India  and 
Ceylon,  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  of 
our  Indian  Empire. 

It  would  occupy  too 
inuch  time  to  give  a 
list  of  Fortune’s 
introductions ;  but 
mention  may  be 
made  of  Gardenia 
Fortunei,  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  _  Wis¬ 
taria  sinensis  alba, 

Berberis  Fortunei, 

Weigela  rosea,  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum, 

Indigofera  decora, 

Cryptomeria  japo- 
nica,  Moutan  or 
tree  Pseonies,  &c. 

It  may  be  _  men¬ 
tioned,  a.s  evidence 
of  the  cost  and 

value  of  this  work,  that  Hartweg’s  and  Fortune’s  expeditions 
alone  cost  the  Society  £3,837  from  1841  to  1845.  During  this 
period  there  were  distributed  from  Chiswick  42,584  plants,  31,374 
parcels  of  cuttings,  308,371  packets  of  seeds.  The  last  collecitor 
employed  by  the  Society  was  Mr.  John  Weir,  who  went  in  1861 
to  New  Granada,  whence  he  sent  several  ijnportant  consignments 
of  Orchids  before  he  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 

Vicissitudes  of  the  Society. 

“  A  detailed  account  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Society 
between  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  its  gardens  at  Chiswick 
and  its  move  to  South  Kensington  would  be  tedious  and  of  little 
interest.  It  would,  however,  enforce  the  lesson  that  societies,  as 
well  as  individuals,  if  they  are  to  prosper,  must  stick  to  their 
last  and  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  cloth.  No  doubt  the 
work  undertaken  and  carried  out  at  Chi,swick  and  elsewhere  was 
beyond  the  resources  which  the  Society  could  permanently  count 
upon,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  voluntary  subscription  of  nearly 


The  Interior  of  the  Great  Vinery. 


£7,300  towards  the  expenses  of  laying  out  the  Chiswick  Gardens. 
The  election  of  iiew  Fellows,  which  had  been  328  in  1821.  steadily 
declined,  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
entrance  donation  and  an  increased  subscription,  these  being 
£6  6s.  and  £4  4s.  respectively.  Other  causes  of  a  decline  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Society  were  the  distrust  created  by  a  serious 
defalcation  in  1826,  and  the  discontinuance,  in  1827,  of  the  annual 
anniversary  dinner — dinners  not  being  so  numerous  then  as  to  be 
the  unmitigated  nuisance  they  now  are.  Chiswick  fetes  or 
dejetiners  were  established  to  take  the  place  of  the  dinner ;  but 
after  four  had  been  held  they  made  way  for  the  exhibitions  in 
Regent  Street  and  at  Chiswick,  with  which  the  name  of  the 

Society  is  insepar¬ 
ably  connected.  It 
was  mainly  at  the 
instance  of  the 
celebrated  botanist 
Bindley  that  these 
shows  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Bindley, 
who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant- 
secretaiy  to  the 
Society  in'  1822,wa.s 
ultimately  elected 
a  member  of  coun¬ 
cil  and  honorary 
secretary  in  1858. 
Though  tlm  large 
room  of  No.  21, 
Regent  Street, 
could  hold  a  dis¬ 
play  of  but  very 
moderate  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  served  in 
tho.se.  days  for  the 
fortnightly  shows 
which  have  ever 
been  an  important 
and  enduring  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Society’s 
life. 


Chiswick  Shows. 

“  The  first  Chis¬ 
wick  show  was  held 
in  1833,  the  last  in 
1857.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to 
say  that  these  dis¬ 
plays  not  only  de¬ 
lighted  the  vast 
multitudes  who 
visited  them,  but 
did  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  British  horti¬ 
culture,  and  to 
guide  the  efforts  of 
the  kindred  socie¬ 
ties  which  now 
flourish  in  every' 
part  of  the  B’nited 
Kingdom.  Tho.so 
Avho  can  remember 
these  shows  at  the 
zenith  of  their  pro¬ 
sperity  will  readily 
admit  that  nothing 
has  ever  been  seen 
to  compare  with 
them,  either  in  the 

variety  of  the  collections  shown  or  in  the  hoiticultural  skill  they 
evinced.  A  large  class  of  beautiful  plants,  from  the  Antipodes, 
the  New  Holland  plants,  as  they  were  called,  then  shown  in 
specimens  of  great  vigour  and  perfection,  have  alinost  gone  out 
of  cultivation.  Where  can  anyone  now  see  the  beautiful  Pimeleas, 
Chorizemas,  Hoveas,  Gompholobiums,  Leschenaultias.  Ac.,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  such  splendour  in  the  forties  and  fifties?  M  here  tlie 
magnificent  Cape  Heaths,  which  rivalled  them  in  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  of  cultivation?  Where  the  striking  tall  Cacti? 


Financial  Troubles. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  trace,  however  imperfectly,  the  history 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  without  touching  upon  the 
financial  vicissitudes,  not  to  say  misfortunes,  which  it  has  experi¬ 
enced.  At  an  early  date  not  a  few  Fellows  were  jn  default  witli 
their  subseriptioiis,  aiul  between  1824  and  ISoo,  Mr.  An(lie^\ 
Murray  states  nearly  £134)00  of  arrears  liad  to  be  nritten  oft  as 
irrecoverable.  For  several  yrars  between  1840  and  18j.j  o.,  .! 
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gardener  is  interested ;  it  has  formed  aii 
extensive  garden  and  orchard,  in  which 
have  been  collected  from  time  to  time 
numerous  jilants,  valuable  for  their  utility 
or  beauty ;  it  has  given  a  great  impulse  to 
cultivation  by  its  public  exhibitions  of  gar¬ 
den  produce ;  it  has  been  a  school  from 
which  have  sprung  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  gardeners  of  the  century ;  and 
it  has  given  away  to  its  Fellows  and  to 
public  establishments  above  a  million  and 
a  half  of  plants,  packets  of  seeds,  and 
cuttings.  In  effecting  this  about  £240,000 
has  been  expended,  of  which  £40,000  has 
been  consumed  in  the  creation  of  the  gar¬ 
den ;  more  than  £2,000  in  forming  collec¬ 
tions  of  drawings,  models  of  fruit,  &c. ; 
£13,000  in  the  mere  cost  of  procuring  new 
plants  and  seeds  ;  while  above  £20,000  has 
been  directly  applied  in  the  form  of  medals 
and  money  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of 
horticulture.’ 


Prince  Consort  and  South  Kensington. 


Council  Chamber,  in  the  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick. 


income  and  expenditure  had  exceeded  £7,000,  though  the  regular 
income  from  subscriptions  averaged  but  £3,000.  As  long  as  hue 
weather  and  fashion  favoured  the  Chiswick  shows,  large  profits 
accrued  from  them,  and  up  to  1851-2  the  Council  had  been  able 
to  effect  some  reduction  of  debt,  large  or  small,  in  most  years. 
But  fashion  is  essentially  fickle,  and  the  weather,  which  had 
almost  persistently  smiled  on  Chiswick  from  1833  to  1846,  began 
to  show  its  seamy  side,  and  the  shows  to  entail  heavy  losses. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  George  Bcntham  was  secretary 
from  1830  to  1841,  and  that  Mr.  Knight  died  in  1838.  He  was 
succeeded  as  president  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  did  his 
utmost  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society  during  his  twenty 
v'cars’  Cenure  of  office.  The  Duke  added  much  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Chiswick  shows  by  opening  his  beautiful  grounds  adjoining 
to  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  on  show  days.  It  is  weary  w;ork 
to  follow',  however  rapidly,  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  Society 
down  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1 808,  and  the 
ek'ction  of  the  Brince  Consort  as  his  succcssoi .  Suffice  it'  to  sa^ 
that,  notwithstanding  a,!!  possible  retrenchments,  schemes  of 
reorganisation,  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  collections  of  plants  at 
Chiswick,  of  the  Society’s  herbarium,  and  of  an  unrivahed 
botanical  library  ;  notwithstanding  the  sale 
of  21,  Regent  Street,  and  the  descent  to  the 
occupation  of  a  small  office  at  £80  a  year  ; 
notwithstanding  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Chiswick  show's  and  efforts  to  revive  public 
confidence  and  interest  in  the  Society  by 
exhibitions  in  the  grounds  of  Gore  House 
and  in  St.  James’  Hall,  decline  and  iiiisfor- 
tune  dogged  the  Society’s  steps  until,  on 
May  1,  1858,  the  final  crisis  came;  the 
number  of  Fellows  being  reduced  to  985, 
and  there  being  a  debt  of  nearly  £10,000  to 
face.  It  was  eminently  fortunate  that  even 
during  these  dark  days  Chiswick  gardens 
were  retained  and  some  part  of  the  labour 
of  lialf  a  centurv  saved. 


“  On  the  election  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort  as  President  in  1858  it  was  hoped, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed,  that  the  Society’s 
difficulties  were  at'  an  end.  Under  his 
auspices  a  lease  of  twenty  acres  of  land 
at  South  Kensington  for  thirty-one  years 
was  arranged  between  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the 
Society,  the  terms  and  conditdons  being 
embedied  in  an  original  and  two  supplementary  agreements,  dated 
1860  and  1861.  By  these  the  Royal  Commissioners  undertook  to 
spend  £50,000  on  arcades  and  earthworks,  the  Society  agreeing 
to  spend  a  like  sum  on  laying  out  the  garden  with  fountains, 
aciueductts,  and  statuary  in  the  Italian  style.  Of  the  £50,000  to 
be  provided  by  the  Society,  £10,000  was  obtained  from  donations, 
life  compositions,  &c.,  and  £40,000  was  raised  on  debentures.  Her 
Gracious  Maje.sty  the  Queen  gave  a  donation  of  £1,000,  the  Prince 
Consort  £1,500  in  cash  and  debentures,  and  many  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  gave  encouraging  help.  The  new  charter, 
under  which  the  Society  is  still  governed,  was  granted  in  1861,  in 
which  ymar,  on  June  5,  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  garden  by 
Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Con.sort,  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  took  place.  On  December  14,  1861,  the 
Prince  Consort  passed  away,  greatly  beloved  and  regretted.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  scheme  which  his  fostering  care  had 
elaborated  and  developed  contained  in  itself  the  germs  of  decay. 
Ic  may  be  doubted  whether  the  resources  of  the  Roj'al  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  would  have  enabled  it  iiermanently  to  bear  the 
charges  of  a  heavy  bonded  debt,  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
South  Kensington  grounds,  and  of  a  costly  exiDerimental  garden 


Council’s  Report  of  1857. 


“  Before  briefly  recounting  the  more 
recent  history  of  -the  Society,  I  may  quote 
the  claims  justly  advanced  on  its  behalf  by 
the  Council  in  their  report  of  May  1,  1857  : 

‘  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Society 
has  endeavoured  to  i^ursue  the  path  traced 
out  by  its  charter.  It  has  examined  the 
qualities,  and  reduced  to  order  the  names 
of  fruit  trees  and  succulent  plants;  it  has 
directed  the  attention  of  scientific  as  well 
as  of  practical  men  to  the  improvement  of 
the  ai-ts  of  cultivation ;  it  has  inrt’oduced  at 
much  co.st  great  numbers  of  exotic  plants  to 
decorate  our  gardens  ;  it  has  published  many 
volumes  filled  with  important  treatises 
upon  almost  every  subject  in  which  the 
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at  Chiswick.  But  when  the  support  and  influence,  the  judgment 
and  guidance,  of  His  Royal  Highness,  together  with  the  interest 
and  pleasure  he  took  in  the  work,  were  lost,  difficulties  soon  began 
to  accumulate.  It  would  be  an  unprofitalale  task  to  refer  more 
than  cursorily  to  these  matters.  As  it  turned  out,  while  the 
Royal  Commissioners  rarely  received  any  rent  for  their  very  valu¬ 
able  land,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  could  make  no  profit 
out  of  it,  either  in  money  or  repute.  In  the  years  1862  and  1871 
only — the  years  of  international  exhibitions — was  the  Society  able 
to  meet  its  engagements.  A  veil  must  be  di-awn  over  the  later 
years  of  the  South  Kensington  connection ;  years  marked  by  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Council, 
attempts  to  convert  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  into  a 
recreation  ground  for  the  neighbourhood,  dissensions  in  the 
Council  and  growing  discredit.  The  Society  dragged  on  at  South 
Ivensington  an  existence  of  little  use  and  less  dignity  or  credit  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1887,  when  a  move  was  made  which  will 
ultimately,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  have  the  effect  of 
entirely  rehabilitating  it  in  public  opinion.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  succeeded  H.R.H.  the  Prince 


“  The  first  series  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ’ 
comprises  nine  volumes,  extending  from  1846  to  1855.  The 
paper  is  an  account  of  an  ‘  Orchideous  House  ’  at  Penllergare  by 
J.  D.  Llewellyn,  whose  .son.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  Bt.,  was  lately 
a  member  of  Council.  This  series  contains  numerous  papers  of 
much  interest.  Among  the' contributors  may  be  noticed  Dean 
Herbert  (a  contributor  to  the  ‘  Transactions  ’  also)  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  the  cryptogamic  botanist,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Dr. 
Thompson,  subsequently  curator  of  the  Calcutta  Garden,  Dr. 
Wallich,  Sir  Robert  Sc'homburgh,  whose  Venezuelan  ‘lino’  has 
been  so  much  discussed  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  our  gz-eat  botanist. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  To  this  series  also  Lindley  communicated 
many  papers. 

“  After  this  series  had  come  to  an  end  in  1855  there  was  a  gap 
of  ten  years.  The  current  series,  of  which  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  has  been  published  this  year,  commenced  in  1866.  It  is 
so  recent  that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  It  contains  many 
valuable  pi'aetical  papers,  and  is  indeed  a  mine  of  horticultural 
information..  Among  its  morei  important  co'ntents  are  the 
reports,  pi’oceedings,  and  discussions  of  the  numerous  “  Con- 


The  Great  Vinery  from  the  West,  with  Rockery  and  Lily  Pool. 


Consort  as  president,  and  that  Dr.  Royle,  the  distinguished 
author  of  ‘  Plantse  Asiaticae  Rai'iores,”  was  secretary  from  1852 
till  his  death  in  1858,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Lindley, 
whose  long  connection  with  the  Society,  commencing  in  1822,  is  in 
itself  enough  to  make  it  illustrious. 

Publications  of  the  Society. 

“  Before  making  a  few  concluding  remarks  as  to  the  present 
position  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  brief  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  publications  for  which  it  has  been  responsible 
from  time  to  time.  The  ‘  Transactions  ’  of  the  Society  are  con¬ 
tained  in  ten  quarto  volumes,  three  of  which  belong  to  the  second 
sei'ies.  They  contain  many  papers  of  great  interest  and  value  by 
the  most  eminent  British  ,/otanists  and  horticulturists  of  the 
time.  Sir  William  Hooker’s  name  first  appears  in  vol.  i.,  in 
1808;  John  Lindley’s,  in  1820,  in  vol.  iv.  The  ‘  Transaction.s  ’ 
were  illustrated  by  numerous  hand-coloured  plates,  superior  in 
evei-y  way  to  the  coarse  lithographic  'illustrations  of  modern 
botanical  works.  These  plates  still  retain  their  freshness  and 
brilliancy  absolutely  unimpaired.  The  ‘Transactions’  were  dis¬ 
continued  after  the* publication  of  the  tenth  volume  in  1848. 


ferences  ’  which  have  been  held  under  the  Society’s  auspices,  and 
the  papers  read  at  them,  'riie.sc  comprise  among  other’s  the 
following:  viz.,  1884,  ‘  Confei’enco  on  British  Apples’;  1885, 
‘Orchid  Conference’;  1886,  ‘Primula  Conference  ;  1887, 

‘  National  Pear  Conference  ’ ;  1889,  ‘  National  Rose  Conference  ’ ; 
1890,  ‘  Vegetable  Conference,’  ‘  Clii-ysanthemum  Conference,’ 

‘Daffodil  Conference,’  ‘Carnation  Conference,’  ‘Fern  Confer¬ 
ence’;  1891,  ‘Conference  on  Hardy  Summer  Perennials  and 
Small  Hardy  Fruits  ’ ;  1892,  ‘  C'onifer  Conference  ’ ;  1893,  ‘  Begonia 
Conference  ’  ;  1895,  ‘  Conference  on  British-grown  Fruit,’  ‘  Primula 
Conference  ’ ;  1899,  ‘  Conference  on  Hybridisation.’  The  Socict.y 
has  also  published  an  admirable  monograph  on  ‘Bulbous  Irises,’ 
by  Profe.ssor  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  and  a  li.'^t  of  the 
idants  certificated  by  the  Society  from  1859  to  1896.  Few 
words  are  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  pre.sent  position  of  tlu' 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  If  it  has  done  anyihing  to  retrieve 
the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future,  it 
has  been  by  sticking  resolutely  to  its  last ;  by  bearing  constantly 
in  mind  that  the  function  of  a  horticultural  society  is  to  irromoti' 
horticulture  ;  by  a  successful  attempt  to  clear  off  all  outstanding 
liabilities,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  avoid  debt. 

‘‘In  reducing  the  minimum  subscript'on  to  £T  Is.  in  1888,  the 
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Society  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  enrol  amongst  its  Fellows  as 
large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  vasd  number  of  tliear  fellow 
subjects  who  are  interested  in  gardens.  Tlie  result  of  this  and 
other  changes  has  been,  on  the  whole,  eminently  successful, -the 
average  annual  net  increase  in  the  number  of  Fellows  being  2^), 
the  total  number  4,750,  against  a  maximum  of,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  about  2,500  in  the  old  Chiswick  show  days. 
‘Journal’  is  now  published  quarterly.  The  Committees  of  the 
Society  include  in  their  several  departments  a  large  number  of 
the  principal  horticultural  experts  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  cer¬ 
tificates  and  awards  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  practically  meet 
with  unanimous  acceptance.  The  great  shows  of  the  Society, 
held  now  for  several  years  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  by 
the  continued  kindness  of  the  Benchers,  have  been  in  many 
respects  the  finest  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain.  The  fortnightly 
shows  held  in  the  Brill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  \ictoria  Street, 
Westminster,  are  now  largely  attended,  and  attract  such  a 
number  and  varietv  of  exhibits  as  to  malie  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  room  for  them.  They  are  rendered  additionally  interesting 
by  the  valuable  papers  read  before  them.  The  Society’s  Fruit 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  already  become  an  important 
annual  event.  Tliese  fruit  shows,  with  the  papers  read  at  them, 
have  tau^it  valuable  practical  lessons  both  in  horticulture  and 
economics.  The  shows  are  visited  annually  by  an  average  of 
30,000  people.” — (From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence’s  brochure.) 

The  Garden  at  Chiswick. 

The  Society’s  garden,  as  already  remarked,  was  established  at 
Chiswick  in  1822.  Formerly  the  garden  was  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  to-day  ;  but  it  is  a  very  “  cosy  ”  and  pretty  garden, 
and  of  certain  features  of  it  we  are  able  to  furnish  views  from 
photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Turner,  the  foreman  there.  The 
Council  Chamber,  illustrated  on  page  474,  is  where  the  office 
work  of  the  garden  is  performed,  and  where  also  the  committees 
meet  wdien  they  visit  Chisivick.  A  library  of  reference  books  is 
here  contained,  and  the  weekly  gardening  journals  are  always 
found  upon  •  the  table.  In  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
months  the  meetings  of  the  Chiswick  Gardenens’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  are  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and 
series  of  lectures  are  occasionally  delivered  to  the  students  by 
expert. s  comniis.sioned  by  the  Council.  The  little  building  is  half 
hid  under  a  burden  of  Ivy,  whose  green  and  golden  coloured 
leaves  are  acceptably  harmonious  with  the  beautiful  lawn  that 
merges  in  a  broad,  long  sweep  southward  to  the  rock  garden, 
close  to  wdiich  is  the  Great  Conseiwatory,  or  Great  yiner3^  as  t 
more  commonly  is  called,  and  the  Lily  pool,  of  which  a  view  is 
also  given.  The  rockery  is  not  extensive,  but  serves  to  support 
the  gardene.sque  character  of  the  view  from  the  Council  Chamber 
and  other  points  of  vantage. 

The  glass  houses  are  not  in  one  compact  range,  but  are  much 
separated ;  here  a  range,  there  another,  with  an  odd  house  inter¬ 
vening.  The  Mu.scat  house.  Fig  house,  and  house  No.  5, 
containing  Peaches,  are  excellent  structures  affording  instruc¬ 
tion  to  Fellows  and  the  students.  The  Peach  and  Fig  hou.ses 
are  included  in  the  illustration  on  page  479,  with  a  large  trial 
brake  to  the  east  of  them.  The  Peach  trees  are  trained  on  the 
back  wall,  wdth  bush  ti*ees  in  front  of  them;  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  collection  of  Figs  at  Chiswick  is  as  varied 
as  the  most  extensive  in  the  country,  and  an  exceedingly  fine 
one.  The  Muscat  vinery  affords  a  splendid  object  lesson  in  an 
uncommon  method  of  training.  The  house  is  span  roofed,  but 
the  sides  are  high  and  the  roof  slopes  at  an  angle  of  about 
30deg.  Within  it,  the  rods  are  first  taken  up  vertically  and  then 
bent  straight  across  at  right  angles.  Being  a  comparatively 
wide  house,  the  length  of  extra  Vine  Avhich  is  thus  laid  down 
super, sedes  by  a  number  of  feet  the  possible  measurement  of  rods 
trained  obliquely,  and  good  residts  are  yearly  obtained. 

A  lengthened  hip-span  house  built  against  a  south  wall  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  pathway  that  passes  the  gardeners’  bothy, 
is  mainly  devoted  to  Gros  Colman  Grape.  The  house  is  severely 
limited  in  the  matter  of  height,  and  Mr.  Wright  found  it  neces- 
.sary  to  repress  the  rods  by  hard  and  constant  pruning  of  the 
upper  and  better  parts,  which,  indeed,  was  compulsory  mutila¬ 
tion.  But  he  found  he  might  .shorten  the  rods,  so>  to  say,  in 
another  way,  namely,  by  drawing  them  down  and  affixing  theni 
firmly  into  excavations  in  the  border,  by  means  of  .stout  pegs. 
Thus  3ft  or  4ft  of  head  room  was  obtained  for  the  best,  portion 
of  the  Vines,  and  the  re.sults  have  justified  the  practice.  A 
figure  showing  part  of  a  rod  so  treated  was  given  in  this  Journal, 
on  July  22,  1897,  page  67. 

The  Great  Vinery  is  180ft  long,  by  30ft  broad,  and  26ft  high, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  houses  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
Grapes  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  noble.st  historical  con¬ 


servatories  in  existence.  We  furnish  both  interior  and  exterior 
views,  showing  the  spacious  curvilinear  foi'in,  and  the  great  iron 
.steps  which  move  along  on  wheels  fitted  to  rails  at  the  sides. 
This  house  was  erected  by  a  firm  now  non-existent,  namely, 
Mes.srs.  D.  and  E.  Bailey,  272,  Holbom.  The  Vines  are  all 
planted  in  outside  borders  and  brought  through  the  low  walls 
into  the  house,  thence  are  trained  upward  at  a  gentle  bend.  A 
few  Palms  are  placed  on  the  open  central  floor  of  the  house,  and 
a  marble  statuette  of  two  beautiful  cherubs  lovingly  embraced 
(a  present  from  the  late  Queen  Victoria)  stands  on  a  side  stage. 
Frankenthal  Grape  outnumbers  all  the  other  varieties,  but  tjiis 
is  being  superseded  by  sorts  more  worthy  of  the  space.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  name  the  whole  of  the  collection  a-s 
grown  in  this  great  vinery,  and  these  include  the  following ; — 


BarVjarossa,  synonymous  with 
Gros  Guillaume 
Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Black  Monukka,  supposed  to 
be  an  Indian  Grape 
Gros  Colman 
Black  Hamburgh 
Black  Alicante 
Foster's  Seedling 
Black  Prince 
Koyal  Muscadine 


Chasselas  Napoleon 

Golden  Hamburgh 

Dutch  Hamburgh 

Raisin  de  Calabra 

.Syrian 

Black  Tokay 

Buckland  Sweetwater 

Gros  Maroc 

St.  Antoine 

Lady  Downe’s,  and 

Trebbiano 


The  object  of  the  garden  is  not  sufficiently  realised.  The 
Council  are  anxious  to  make  the  garden  (as  far  as  the  funds  at 
their  command  will  allow)  a,  School  of  Practical  and  Scientific 
Hortictiltitre,  and  of  increased  value  and  interest  to  the  Fellows, 
and  have  given  careful  attention  to  their  present  condition. 
The  garden  is  devoted  (1)  to  the  cultivation  of  all  such  fruits, 
vegetables,  .stove,  greenhouse  and  hardy  plants  and  flowers  as 
are  found  to  be  most  generally  useful  or  ornamental ;  (2)  to  the 
trial  of  new  sorts  side  by  side  with  established  varieties ;  (3)  to 
the  hybridisation  of  plants  and  the  raising  of  new  varieties; 

(4)  to  experiments  in  the  culture  and  treatment  of  those  plants 
which  po.ssess  a  floral  or  decorative  as  distinguished  from  a 
merely  scientific  value  and  interest.  To  these  may  be  added 

(5)  the  tnal  of  such  horticultural  appliances  and  materials  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  submitted. 

The  cultivation,  trial,  &c.,  of  fruits  have  always  been  con- 
.sidered  as  of  the  utmo,st  importance,  and  happily  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  garden.  There  is  an  almost 
unique  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  and  it  is  intended 
to  maintain  and  extend  it  by  the  trial  of  such  novelties  as  the 
raisers  may  be  good  enough  to  bestow  on  the  Society.  Each  year 
.sees  a  number  of  useful  trials  conducted  with  either  vegetables, 
Tomatoes,  or  flowering  plants,  and  collections  of  German  Irises, 
Pseonies,  and  other  plants  are  found  in  the  garden.  The 
large  divisions  devoted  to  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  and  all  other 
fruits,  grown  in  every  form  and  style,  are  planted  in  alphabetical 
order  for  convenience  sake.  The  garden  is  worked  by  a  small 
staff  of  paid  journeymen  gardeners,  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
.students  who  have  adopted  gardening  as  their  avocation,  their 
ultimate  aims  being  as  diversified  as  the  young  gentlemen  them¬ 
selves.  A  large  number  of  plants  and  seeds  are  annually  dis¬ 
tributed  tO'  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  the  growing  of  these 
is  certainly  not  an  insignificant  part  of  the  year’s  routine. 

Of  the  Society’s  hardworking  Secretary,  it  is  needless  to  write 
in  tenns  of  praise.  He  is  virtually  the  managing  director,  and 
.so  sucoes.sful  as  such  that  the  President,  the  Council,  the  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  the  Fellows  know  him  and  value  him  at  his  true 
worth.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  is  an  unobtrusive,  thoughtful 
and  kind  hearted  gentleman,  and  appears  to  be  supplied  with 
humour  and  wit  for  every  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  was  appointed  superintendent  in  1896,  and 
fits  the  position  perfectly.  He  is  always  courteous  and  kinaiy, 
and  ready  to  a.ssi.st,  so  far  as  the  many  calls  on  his  time  allow 
him.  With  the  .stinted  means  for  gardening  operations  at  his 
disposal,  he  manages  mo.st  admirably,  and  we  live  in  hopes  of 
•seeing  Mr.  Wright  at  the  head  of  a  brand  new  garden,  with 
improved  glass  structures  and  appliances,  and  otherwise 
furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  the  highe.st 
horticulture. 

Mr.  T.  Humphries  came  from  Kew  to  Chiswick  ten  years 
ago,  and  rivals  his  professional  superior  in  the  geniality  of  his 
disposition,  and  readiness  to  be  of  service  to  all  having  business 
with  the  Society,  or  who  have  a  love  for  flowers.  He  is  specially 
well  ver.sed  in  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  and  hardy  plants.  He 
and  Mr.  Wright  work  admirably  together,  to  the  credit  of 
Chiswick.  But  of  the  garden  we  cannot  say  more  at  this  time, 
though  we  would.  Sunny  and  beautiful  a.s  the  garden  is,  it 
oiK)e  was  lovelier,  and  certainly  much  more  important. 
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Concerning  the  Auricula. 


Seeing  that  as  Auricula  cultivators  we  differentiate  between 
the  Show  Auriculas,  viz.,  the  green  edges,  grey  edges,  white 
edges,  and  seifs,  with  their  mealed  zones  of  paste  round  the 
tube,  and  the  mealless  Alpines,  destitute  of  paste  or  farina,  with 
their  shaded  margins,  it.  is  misleading  to  term  the  figure  on 
page  447  an  “Alpine  Auricula.”  It  stands  as  an  illustration  of  a 
mealed,  unshaded,  self  Show  Auricula,  and  not  as  an  Alpine 
proper.  The  remarks 
by  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
which  you  gave  on 
page  378,  apply  only 
to  the  Show  Auriculas.  V.: 

He  does  not,  in  the 
passage  you  quote,  de¬ 
scribe  the  Alpine  at 
ill.  There  are  two 
faults  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  you  give  if  re¬ 
garded  as  an  ideal 
flower :  the  tube  or 
eye  is  much  too  large, 
and  the  zone  of  white 
paste  round  it  much 
too  narrow ;  but  the 
latter  is  a  common 
fault  in  seifs,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  fine 
new  seifs  the  Rev. 

F.  D.  Horner  ex¬ 
hibited  recently  at 
Birmingham,  so  large, 

.stout,  and  smooth — 
they  had  margins  so 
broad  as  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the 
zones  of  paste.  But 
there  is  great  gain  to 
floriculture  in  them, 
notwithstanding  their 
defects,  and  the  ideal 
flower  is  yet  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  from  at¬ 
tainment.  AVe  possess, 
undoubtedly,  some¬ 
thing  like  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  more  of 
veritable  tradition  and 
record  of  Auricula  cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country. 

Most  of  the  varieties 
which  were  popular 
fifty  years  ago  have 
ceased  to  be  so  in  our 
day.  Colonel  Taylor 
and  Page’s  Champion 
still  exist  here  and 
there,  but  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  They 
were  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  green  edges  then  ; 
and  of  lesser  note  were 
Apollo,  Duke  of  A\"el- 
lington.  Lovely  Ann, 

Prince  of  AA^ales,  &c. 

Their  places  are  now 
occupied  by  such  older 
varieties  as  General 
Niell  and  Talismair, 
and  more  modern  ones  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M. 

such  as  The  Rev. 

F.  D.  Horner,  Abbe 

Liszt,  Mrs.  Henwood,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Abraham  Barker,  and 
others.  Some  green  edges  belie  their  early  promise,  and  fall 
aside  after  two  or  three  years’  culture.  Going  back  again  to  the 
fifties,  the  leading  grey  edges  were  Conqueror  of  Europe,  General 
Bolivar,  Lancashire  Hero,-  Privateer,  Ringleader,  and  Richard 
Headly.  Most  of  these  are  still  grown.  Lancashire  Hero  and 
Richard  Headly  are  yet  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  to  them  can 
be  added  George  Rudd,  George  Lightbody,  Marmion,  Silvia,  and 
William  Brockbank. 

Of  old-time  white-edged  Auriculas  there  were  Catharina, 
Favourite,  Glory,  Regular,  Smiling  Beauty,  and  True  Briton. 
These  are  all  superseded  by  Acme,  Conservative,  Heather  Bell, 
John  Simonite,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Reliance,  Snowdon’s  Knight,  Ac. 

The  self  Auriculas  were  a  small  section  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  his  spring  and 
autumn  florist  flower  catalogues  of  185C  the  late  Mr.  Charles 


Turner,  though  he  catalogued  varieties  of  green,  grey,  and  white 
edges,  did  not  include  a  single  self.  But  the  leading  varieties 
were  Jupiter,  Mi-s.  Smith  (still  a  useful  dark  flower).  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  and  Othello.  C.  J.  Perry,  Sapphire,  Lord  of  Lome,  A^ulcan, 
B.ack  Bird,  Pizarro,  Ellen  Lancaster,  Topsy,  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
came  later.  They  are  now  replaced  by  Black  Bess,  Heroine, 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Ruby,  Sir  William  Hewitt,  and  Gerald.  The  seifs 
have  undergone  a  more  rapid  and  more  extended  improvement 
than  any  cither  section. 

The  Alpine  Auriculas  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  thirty  years  ;  previously  to  1870  there  Avere  but  very  few,  and 

they  were  rarely  cata¬ 
logued.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  followed  by 
Mr.  James  Douglas, 
haA^e  been  the  tAvo 
men  Avho  have  done 
most  in  leading  on  the 
Alpine  Auricula  to  the 
.  high  ground  of  com¬ 
parative  perfection  it 
occupies  to-day.  This 
section  is  divided  into 
tAvo  classes :  the  gold 
centres  (by  far  the 
most  numerous)  and 
the  cream  or  Avhite 
centres,  the  last  a 
very  difficult  class  to 
secure  in  its  best 
character.  But  there 
is  no  mealed  paste 
Avith  its  coA'ering  of 
fine  farina  in  its 
centre,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ShoAv  A'arieties. 
A  mealed  Alpine  is  a 
nondescript  :  and  so  it 
is  incori’ect  for  Alpine 
Auriculas  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  catalogues, 
as  they  too  frequently 
are,  as  possessing 
paste.  The  anthers, 
as  in  the  case  of  the 
ShoAV  varieties,  should 
fill  up  the  tube  or  eye 
of  the  floAver,  and  the 
pistil  must  not  ob¬ 
trude  itself  in  anj' 
Avay,  as  it  is  a  graA'e 
defect.  It  unfortu¬ 
nately  does  so  in  the 
case  of  one  or  tAvo  at 
least  of  the  neAver 
A'arieties,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  in  their  case  a 
decided  imperfection. 

Then  the  corolla 
should  be  flat,  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  scout, 
and  the  outer  edge  un¬ 
broken  by  anj'  gap 
Avhatever.  It  has 
taken  years  to  obtain 
the  perfectly  smooth 
and  unbroken  edge ; 
but  there  are  still  in 
cultiA’ation  leading 
varieties  Avhich  betray 
the  possession  of  this 
defect.  Another  very 
important  point  in  an 
approximately  perfect 
Alpine  Auricula  is  that  the  marginal  colour  shall  be  shaded,  the 
ring  of  some  dark  tint  Avhich  usually  surrounds  the  golden  or 
A\hite  centre,  having  beyond  it,  ancl  stretching  aAvay  to  the 
extreme  edge,  a  shading  of  a  paler  colour. 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  seedling  Alpine  Auriculas  come 
Avith  golden  centres,  and  that  is  Avhy  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
A'arieties  Avhich  arc  exhibited  have  the  golden  centre.  Sev'eral 
that  are  classed  as  white  centres  shoAV  Avhen  the  young  pips  ex¬ 
pand  creamy,  primrose,  or  .yelloAv  centres,  but  they  bleach  to 
Avhite  Avith  age.  The  crying  defect  in  such  is  that  Avhen  exhibited 
they  liaA'e  a  confused  appearance.  The  young  floAvers  shoAV 
tinted  yelloAv  centres,  the  older  ones  are  white  or  nearly  Avhite. 
What  is  Avanted  is  a  race  of  Alpine  Auriculas  Avhich  Avill  open 
Avhite  and  remain  so  to  the  end.  Then  there  is  a  further  defect  in 
some  cf  die  Avhite  centred  Alpine  Auriculas:  that  the  centre 
decays  before  the  marginal  colour,  the  result  being  that  there  is  a 
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ghastly,  death-like  appearance  in  the  centre  Avhile  the  marginal 
colour  is  yet  vital.  What  raisers  should  strive  for  is  to  secure 
seedlings  which  will  open  white  and  the  centre  endure  as  Ibng  as 
the  marginal  colour.  This  is  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  as  a 
raiser  for  a  few  years  past,  and  I  think  I  have  secured  it  in  two 
varieties  at  least,  and  one  of  these  I  exhibited  before  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  on  the  20th  inst.  Unhappily,  the  two 
or  three  men  on  that  body  who  could  appreciate  such  a  flower 
were  absent;  the  result  was  that  one  of  the  finest  white-centred 
Alpine  Auriculas  ever  raised  rvas  passed  over  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  our 
leading  raiser  of  Alpine  Auriculas  in  the  South,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley,  of  Manchester,  rvho  is  now  the  leading  raiser  in  the 
North,  both  pronounced  the  variety  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest 
award  the  Floral  Committee  could  make  to  an  Auricula.  It  is 
one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  constitution  of  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  that  there  are  on  it  so  very  ferv  who  are  intimately 
^quainted  with  the  properties  of  florists’  flowers;  and  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  my  Auricula,  want  of  knowledge  sometimes  leads  to 
unmerited  neglect. — R.  Dean. 


The  Temple  Show. 

{Cont tutted  from  2>age  470.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  who  grows 
such  a  large  collection  of  hardy  plants,  on  this  occasion  excellecl 
himself  in  the  variety  and  fine  an'angement  of  his  exhibit.  He 
staged  the  blue  Lathyrus  azureus  (Lord  Anson’s  Blue) ;  Iris  tenax 
(purple);  Verbascum  phoeniceum  album.  Delphinium  belladonna, 
Trollius  europseus  Orange  Globe,  Iris  Susiana,  with  Liliums, 
Gladiolus  The  Bride,  Tulips,  Eremuri,  Violas,  and  Incarvillea 
Delavayi. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  staged 
tuberous  Begonias,  of  Avhich  rve  noted  Queen  Alexandra,  a  lovely 
^Imon  pink  single,  rvith  fringed  edge  ;  and  their  Fringed  White 
is  also  splendid.  They  staged  a  large  as.sortment  of  both  singles 
and  doubles.  Miss  A.  Roth-schild  is  good;  so  is  The  Shah,  and 
Begonia  Transvaal,  yelloAV,  form  a  fine  decorative  plant.  The 
plants  were  robu.st  and  floriferous.  Laing’s  hybrid  Streptocarpus, 
in  many  colours,  are  admirable  for  the  greenhouse. 

Mes.srs.  Barr  and  Son.s,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  con¬ 
tributed  hardy  flowering  plants,  chief  among  Avhich  Avere  some 
extraordinarily  strong  groAving  plants  of  Lilium  giganteum  suit¬ 
able  for  immediate  planting ;  also  Dodecatheons,  Gentiana  Amrna, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Spanish  Irises,  Primula 
Sieboldi  in  A^ars,  Ourisia  coccinea.  Phlox  subulata,  and  the  shoAvy 
Aly.ssum  citrina,  with  Cytisus  prsecox.  Genista  Andreana,  and  the 
early  flowering  Gladioli.  The  Japanese'  dAvarf  trees  Avere  another 
special  feature. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Cliristchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  select  group 
of  seasonable  hardy  plants,  Avhicli  Ave  had  great  difficulty  in  vieAv- 
ing  OAA’ing  to  the  dense  croAvd,  but  a  host  of  lovely  Pseonies, 
Aquilegias,  Pyrethrums,  Irises,  Tulips,  Heucheras,  and  other 
subjects. 


Mr.  K.  Drost,  Kcav  Nursery,  Richmond,  AA’ith  the  stately 
Lilium  eximium  broke  the  great  variety  between  hardy  plant 
groups;  and  next  tO'  him  Avas  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth, 
DeAmn,  staged  a  little  group  of  Oriental  Poppy,  Vi.scountess 
Ebrington,  and  others;  all  very  distinct  and  beautiful  and 
greatly  admired. 

Mr.  T.  Jannock,  Dersingham,  near  Sandringham,  Avas  forward 
Avith  his  Avell  knoAvn  renoAvned  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  cut  sprays 
of  Lilacs;  while  Mr.  J.  J.  Upton,  Irlam,  near  Manchester,  was 
unexcelled  in  the  brilliance  of  his  Gloxinias.  This  group  AA^as 
indeed  vei-y  choice. 

Mr.  W.  R.  NeAvport,  Hillingdon  Heath,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
had  Lobelia  “  NeAA  port’s  Model,”  rather  dull  in  colour,  being  too 
deep  in  shade ;  but  the  Avhite  eye  helps  it. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  StaplegroAm  Nursery,  Taunton,  Somerset, 
staged  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  Abases,  and  representing  a 
bright  and  A'aried  selection. 

Messrs.  Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  contributed 
hardy  floiAvers',  among  Avhich  Avere  Phloxes  (dAvarf),  Gentiana 
acaulis,  TrolliAis  europseus,  a  pink  Daisy  named  Alice,  Saxifrages, 
and  other  things.  Mr.  R.  Sjalenham  had  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
hardy  plants,  Avhich  Avere  rather  croAvded.  The  Moutan  Pseonies 
Avere  bright,  Avhile  other  notable  subjects  Avere  Trollius  in  A’ariety. 
A  good  collection  of  Irises,  Saxiffagas.  P3n’ethrum,  Primulas,  and 
Phloxes  made  a  capital  displaj'. 

Messrs.  G.  Stark  and  Son,  Great  Rjdiurgh,  staged  an  exhibit 
of  a  neAv  ^mlloAv  A'iola  Ro^’al  Sovereign,  aa-IucIi  is  not  quite  rayless, 
but  cei’tainl.y  effective.  A  prettj'  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  came 
from  Mr.  C.  A.  Walls,  Mark  Lane,  Avho  used  Asparagus  plumosus 
in  arrangement.  The  colours  Avere  bright  and  the  individual 
flo Avers  large. 

Me.ssrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  set  up  eleA’en 
A’arieties  of  bedding  Begonias,  Avhich  AA-ere  dAvarf,  and  effective 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  Avere  Rose  Pet,  Phosphorescens, 
Cream  Pet,  Pink  Pet,  Strawberry  Pet-,  and  VelloAv  Pet. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  fine 
strain  of  their  h^'brid  Streptocarpus,  the  colours  A^arying  from 
pure  Avhite,  through  pale  lavender,  rose,  pink,  and  violet.  The 
plants  AVer©  Avell  floAvered,  and  the  foliage  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Also  a  charming  group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea,  Avith  a 
groundAvork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  a  fine  exhibit  'of 
Schizanthus  Avisetonensis. 

From  Messrs.  Watkin  and  Simpson,  Covent  Garden,  came  a 
Amry  pretty  strain  of  hybrid  Lantanas,  non©  of  Avhich  Avere  more 
than  9in  high,  Avhile  the  colours  are  most  viAud,  and  appeared 
free  floAvering. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm,  TAvickenham,  exhibited  some 
remarkab!^^  fine  Lilj'  of  the  Valley  of  the  Victorian  variety.  They 
Avere  tastefully  arranged  in  fan  shapes,  Avith  a  bed  of  Adiantum 
Fern. 


Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Garden  Superintendent. 
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Trial  Brake  of  Phloxes,  and  Part  View  of  the  Glasshouses. 


Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath, 
had  an  exteiisive  display  of  single  and  double  Begonias  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  some  of  the  named  varieties  being  especially  good, 
Sir  T.  Lipton,  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Magnificent,  and  Tommy 
Atkins  being  worthy  of  note.  The  majority  were  seedlings  of  a 
good  strain. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Newton, 
gardener  to  A.  M.  Nathan,  Esq.,  Potters  Bar.  The  plants  were 
well  grown,  but  the  flowers  showed  signs  of  sunburn ;  otherwise 
they  were  of  a  good  strain. 

Messrs.  E.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  had  a  large 
collection  of  late  flowering  Tulips  which  attracted  much  attention. 
A  few  of  the  best  were  Gesneriana  Rosea,  Darwin  Hecla,  Bouton 
d’Or,  Glow,  Parisian  Yellow,  Buenaventura,  Vitellina,  and  May 
Queen.  These  were  not  overcrowded  and  the  effect  thereby 
enhanced. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Caparne,  Guernsey,  staged  Irises  in  variety,  Ixias, 
and  Sparaxis  in  variety.  The  latter  were  particularly  good,  and 
attracted  a  lot  of  attention  from  the  visitors. 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Gleashill,  King’s  County, 
arranged  a  large  table  of  St.  Briged  Anemones  in  splendid  style. 
The  blooms  were  large  and  the  colours  brilliant;  certainly  a  grand 
strain. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  W^ordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  a 
fine  strain  of  Gloxinias,  in  which  the  spotted  varieties  were  con¬ 
spicuous ;  also  a  capital  strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  which 
were  large  and  varied  in  their  colouring.  An  excellent  strain. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Frasbr,  Ingleborough,  Clapham,  Lancaster,  made  a 
pretty  exhibit  of  rock  and  Alpine  plants,  in  which  the  Primulas, 
Gentianas,  Iri.ses,  and  Phloxes  were  attractive. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  made  an  exhibit  of  late 
flowering  Tulips,  rock  and  Alpine  plants;  also  a  good  collection  of 
Rhododendrons.  The  Tulips  included  Bouton  d’Or,  Darwins, 
Parrot  varieties,  and  Gala  Beauty.  The  Rhododendons  were 
large,  fresh,  and  of  bright  colours. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  staged  a 
nice  basket  of  Vei'bena  Ella  Wilmott,  the  well-known  pink 
variety. 

From  Messrs.  Geo.  Boyes  and  Co.,  Aylestone  Nurseries, 
Leicester,  came  a  good  table  of  tree  and  border  Carnations  in 
great  variety,  and  consequently  made  a  pleasing  change. 

A  veritable  rock  garden  was  formed  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sens,  Crawley,  which  was  well  furnished  throughout  with  typical 


specimens.  The  Primulas,  Phloxes,  Saxifrages,  Gentianas, 
Sedums,  Cypripediums,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  were  associated 
with  dwai’f  greenery,  and  the  exhibit  attracted  much  attention. 


Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Orchard  house  fruit  came  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  represented  by  a  fine  collection  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  pots,  also  Cherries.  The  Cardinal  Nectarines 
were  heavily  cropped,  but  the  fruits  were  of  excellent  size.  The 
Peaches  werei  Hale's  Early,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  and  Early 
Rivers.  A  few  baskets  of  choice  fruits  were  arranged  in  the 
centre.  A  truly  fine  exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Nor¬ 
wich,  exhibited  eighteen  pots  of  Strawberry  Lady  Suffield.  The 
plants  had  cropped  well,  and  the  fruits  were  of  good  size. 

A  splendid  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin, 
gardener  to  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park,  Farringdon,  com¬ 
prising  bunches  of  Fosteris  Seedling  Grape,  Buscot  Park  Hero 
Melons,  Cardinal  Nectarines,  Hale’s  Early  Peaches,  well  preserved 
Annie  Elizabeth  Apples,  May  Duke,  and  Early  Rivers  Cherries, 
Pines,  good  Strawberries,  and  Figs,  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
few  Ferns  and  Asparagus  trails,  which  produced  a  good  effect. 

British  Apples  in  one  hundred  varieties  came  from  Mr.  John 
Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford.  They  were  well  preserved 
and  of  excellent  colour.  To  note  a  few  of  the  best  one  would 
select  Wagener,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Bess  Pool,  Belle  de  Pontoise, 
King  of  Tomkins  County,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Brabant  Bellefleur, 
Lord  Beaconsficld  (grand  colour),  Striped  Beefing,  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin. 

Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
staged  a  grand  collection  of  vegetables  in  his  well-known  style. 
Tomatoes  were  represented  by  Golden  Cluster,  Best  of  All.  Winter 
Beauty,  Princess  of  Wales,  Dessert,  Perfection,  Golden  Nugget, 
Eclipse,  and  others.  Vegetable  Marrows,  Sutton’s  Perfection 
and  Custard,  were  good.  Early  White  Milan  Turnip,  with  its  older 
type,  were  in  evidence.  Broad  Beans  of  the  Mazagan  type.  Pea 
Early  Morn,  Excellent  Asparagus,  Potatoes  First  Crop,  Snowdrop, 
Carter’s  Perfection  Beet,  Carrots  Inimitable  Forcing  and  Holboru 
Forcing.  Edwin  Beckett  Pea  deserved  a  special  word,  for  they 
were  unusually  fine.  Carter’s  Summer  Broccoli,  Extra  Early 
Forcing  Cauliflower,  Marquis  of  Lome  Cucumber,  Leeks,  Mush- 
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rooms,  and  a  variety  of  salads  completed  one  of  the  best  displays 
for  the  season  that  one  could  well  imagine. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  furnished  a  capital  ai-rangement,  as  well  as  good  fruit. 
The  centrepiece  was  composed  of  Melons,  Peaches,  Strawberries, 
Grapes,  Cherries,  Figs,  and  Apples,  while  the  side  pieces  were 
similarly  arranged.  The  rest  of  the  table  consisted  of  dishes  of 
Peaches,  Apples,  Melons,  Figs,  Strawberries,  and  a  few  plants, 
while  Smilax  had  been  used  most  effectively. 

From  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  came  a  fine  exhibit 
of  Apples.  Needless  to  say,  the  fruits  were  large  and  well  pre¬ 
served,  some  of  the  best  being  Cox’s  Pomona,  Rymer,  Alfriston, 
Hormead’s  Pearmain,  Swedish  Reinette,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Cal- 
ville  Rouge,  Bismarck,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert.  A  good  dish 
of  Uveclale’s  St.  Germain  Pear  and  a  few  Cherry  and  Peach  trees 
in  the  centre  of  the  exhibit.  There  were  100  dishes. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  arranged  a  table  of  early 
vegetables,  and  very  good  they  were  too.  Cannell’s  Defiance 
Cabbage,  Mammoth  Leeks,  Early  Gem  Tomato,  Cannell’s  Model 
Broccoli,  Lord  Roberts,  Harbinger,  Early  Rose,  and  Pride  of 
Tonbridge  Potatoes  were  the  chief  items.  The  same  firm  also 
exhibited  some  well-grown  Peas  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Duchess,  and 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  latter  carrying  a  heavy  crop. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester,  staged  five  bundles  of  Giant 
Asparagus,  quite  equal  to  anything  we  get  from  across  Channel. 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey,  Colchester,  staged  six  bundles  of  the  same 
vegetable,  and  they  were  equally  fine. 

A  fine  collection  of  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  were  staged  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  Rowledge,  Farnham.  The  varieties  were  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Express,  Epicurean,  Mortimer’s  Approved,  Improved  Tele¬ 
graph,  British  King,  Tender  and  True,  Verdant  Green,  Prize¬ 
winner,  and  Lockie’s  Perfection,  all  good  typical  fruits.  The 
best  of  the  Tomatoes  were  Hipper  I.,  Perfection,  Best  of  All, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Winter  Beauty. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  gardener,  Mr.  Hudson.  Gunners- 
buiw  House,  Acton,  set  up  a  magnificent  group  of  pot  Cherries,  all 
of  which  were  literally  laden  with  well  coloured  fruits,  and  had 
robust  foliage.  Traly  a  grand  exhibit. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Azalea  rustica  fl.-pl.  ramosa  (R.  and  G.  Cuthbert). — A  sweetly 
coloured  form.  A  mixture  of  cream,  pink,  and  salmon — charming. 
Award  of  ilei’it, 

Cattleya  intermedia  aquini  (Mr.  Kromer). — A  very  good  form,  with 
each  segment  tipped  with  )n-ight  purple,  the  lip  likewise  ;  the  other 
segments  rosy-mauve.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mossice  Aurora  (Stanley  Ashton  &  Co.). — A  charming 
flower  with  orange  throat,  and  deep  rose-mauve  sepals  and  petals. 
The  form  is  most  gi’aeeful,  and  large,  too.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mossice  memcn-ice  Dr.  Smee  (Hugh  Low  and  Co.). — A  most 
magnificent  form  of  great  size,  and  deeply  tinted  rose-mauve,  the 
edges  silvery.  The  lip  is  large,  expansive,  opens  well  in  front,  and  is 
rich  bright  piu-ple,  also  silvery  edged.  Award  of  Merit. 

Cucumber  British  King  (S.  Mortimer). —  Has  long  dark  green 
skinned  fruits  ;  a  cross  between  Sensation  and  Famous.  Award  of 
Merit. 

Cypripedium  Godfroyce  leuchochilum  pulchellum  (Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Bart.). — A  sweet  little  flower  of  the  Godfroyce  form,  coloured  pure 
white  and  spotted  at  the  base  of  tlie  segments  with  rich  purple. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Darlingtonia  Californica  rubra  (A.  J.  Bruce). — A  handsome  dark 
red  form  of  this  somewhat  rare  plant.  Award  of  Merit. 

Freesia  cmfea,  (Wallace  &  Co.). — A  deep  yellow  flowered  species  of 
great  beauty,  and  very  distinct.  Award  of  Merit. 

Iris  sofarana  magnifica  (Wallace  &  Co.  and  Barr  &  Sons). — A 
darker  coloured  Iris  than  I.  Susiana.  but  otherwise  following  the 
pattern  of  that  handsome  sort.  Award  of  Merit. 

Lcelia  x  Helen  (Charlesworth  and  Co). — A  cross  betw’een  L.  tene- 
brosa  and  L.  Digbyana.  The  lip  is  the  main  feature,  being  large, 
fringed,  and  rosy-mauve;  the  other  segments  being  nari’ow,  some¬ 
what  fluted,  and  coloured  tawny-red.  Award  of  Merit. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Hyeana  splendens  (Charleswmi-th  &  Co.). — A  mar- 
A'ellous  variety  for  the  intensity  of  its  purple  mauve  colour,  and.dhe 
intense  rich  velvety  lip  of  an  amai-anth  hue.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Zephyra  alba  (F.  Wellesley,  Esq.). — A  delicately 
beautiful  form,  w'ith  nicely  recurving  petals,  almost  white,  but  slightly 
tinged  with  cream.  The  lip  is  tinted  creamy  and  orange  in  the  throat. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Masdevallia  Rushtoni  stip)erba  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.).— The 
volour  is  rich  crimson.  Award  of  Merit. 

Nympluea  TK  Stone  (L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.). — A  stellate  variety 
rith  purplish  blue  floAvers.  Awaixl  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Alexemdree  British  Queen  (Sander  and  Sons). — 
Exquisitely  beautiful  and  large.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purs  white, 
the  lip  yellow  and  spotted  purple.  Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  concinnum  (C.  Vuylsteke). — Flowers  of  moderate 
size,  with  incurving  segments,  each  maroon  blotched  on  a  white  ground. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossun  crispum  ardentissimwn  (C.  Vuylsteke). — A  magnifi¬ 
cently  rich  maroon-purple  crispum.  with  the  segments  Avhite-edged. 
Tlie  I’aeeme  bore  five  flowers  of  large  size.  First  Class  Certificate. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Calypso  (CharlesAvorth  and  Co.y. — Of 
moderate  size,  blotched  on  each  segment  Avith  chestnut  brnAvn  on- 
Avhite.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Edward  Rex  (Sander  and  Sons). — A  plant 
bearing  an  enoi'inous  raceme  of  tAvelve  large  floAvers.  The  ground 
colour  is  Avhite  and  spotted  in  the  central  parts  Avith  reddish  purple. 
A  fine  spotted  sort.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Lady  Jane  (J.  Wilson  Potter,  Esq.). — A 
superb  and  large  floAver,  Avith  the  sepals  lined  and  marked  Avith  rich 
chestnut,  the  other  segments  pale  mauA’e  and  Avhite ;  exceedingly 
SAveet.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Dulce  (C.  Vuylsteke). — The  floAvers  are  A'ery  large, 
and  the  raceme  long.  The  segments  are  light  maroon  spotted  on  Avhite 
ground.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Charlesworthi  (CharlesAvorth  and  Co.). — 
An  excellent  A'ariety  Avith  Avhite  ground  and  spotted  at  the  apex  of  the 
segments  AA'ith  violet  purple.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Queen  Alexandra  (J.  Rutherford,  Esq.). — A  very 
richly  coloured  variety  of  the  O.  triumphans  type.  The  lip  is  light 
yelloAV,  and  the  segments  heaA’ily  marked  Avith  dark  chocolate  broAvn. 
AAvard  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  verificum  (C.  Vuylsteke). — One  of  the  most  distinct 
and  shoAvy  of  all.  of  good  form  and  size,  and  A'ery  shoAvy.  The  segments 
are  largely  marked  Avith  light  purple  on  Avhite.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Oncidium  varicosum  Charlesworthi  (CharlesAvorth  and  Co.). — A 
large  form  of  the  type  AA'ith  rich  colouring.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Medals. 

Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch,  for  Caladiums,  Cacti,  &c.^  • 
Messrs.  Barr,  for  Alpines,  herbaceous  plants,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  and  Sibray,  hardy  trees  and  shrubs;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
for  Roses,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  for  Orchids  and  Cala- 
diunis;  Messrs.  Rivers,  for  fruit;  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
for  fruit  trees,  Ac. 

Sherwood  Ctjp. — Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray. 

SiLA’ER  CtjPs  to  Lord  Aldenhain,  for  A-egetables;  Sir  T.  K. 
Wigan,  Bt.,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli,  for  fniit,  Ac.;  Capt. 
G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  M.V.O.,  for  Amaryllis ;  Mr.  J.  Colinan,  for 
Orchids;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  for  herbaceous  plants  and 
Alpines  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  for  Cannas,  Begonias,  Ac. ; 
Mesvsrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  for  Ericas,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  for  clipped  trees,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  for 
Azaleas,  Ac.  ;  Mesrsrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  for  Lilies,  Irises.  Ac.  ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  for  Sarracenias ;  Messrs.  J.  CharlesAvorth  and 
Co.,  for  Orchids;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  for  Ro.ses;  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  for  Roses,  Ac. ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  for  hardy  iDlants  ;  Mr.  M. 
Pritchard,  for  hardy  plants;  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  for 
Apples ;  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Sons,  for  Maples ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  for  Alpines  and  shrubs. 

SiLA'ER  Gilt  Floras  to  Messrs  Carter  and  Co.,  for 
Calceolarias,  vegetables,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for  Ferns; 
Mr.  G.  Jackman,  for  Clematis,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (LeAA'isham), 
for  Begonias,  Ac. ;  Messrs.  Hugh  Loav  and  Co.,  for  Orchids,  Ac. ; 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  for  Pansies,  Ac.  ;  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and 
Co.,  for  Clematis,  Ac.;  Me.ssrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  for  Caladiums, 
Ac.;  Messrs.  FromoAv  and  Sons,  for  Maples;  Mr.  G.  Mount,  for 
Roses;  Messrs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  for  Rhododendrons  ;  Messrs. 
Stanley  Ashton  and  Co.,  for  Orchids,  Ac.,  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  for 
Orchids;  Mr.  Leo  de  Rothschild  (Ascott),  fer  Carnations;  Messrs. 
J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  for  Ferns. 

SiLA’ER  Gilt  Iaxigiitian. — Mr.  John  Watkins,  for  Apples ;  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  for  Cucumbers. 

SiLA’ER  Gilt  Banksian. — Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  for 
Orchids,  Ac.;  Mr.  John  Russell,  for  trees  and  shrubs;  Messrs. 
B.  R.  DaA’is  and  Sons,  for  Begonias;  Messrs.  KelAAay  and  Son, 
for  Pseohies ;  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley:  Messrs. 
Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  for  Anemones;  Mr.  W.  J.  BurkenshaAV,  for 
Orchids. 

SiLA’ER  Flora. — Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son.  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons;  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  for  Begonias;  Messrs.  Benjamin  Cant  and 
Sons,  for  Roses ;  Mr.  S.  Eida,  for  diA’arf  trees ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  for  Streptocai-pus ;  Mr.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  for  Orchids; 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  for  Roses;  Messrs.  J.  CoAA’an  and 
Co.,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  L.  Linden,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  J.  Rutherford, 
M.P.,  for  Orchids;  Mr.  R.  J.  Farrer,  for  Alpine  plants;  Air.  J.  J.  . 
Upton,  for  Gloxinias. 

SiLA'ER  Knightian. — Mr.  A.' Henderson,  AI.P.,  for  fruit;  Mr. 
W.  Godfrey,  for  Asparagus ;  Lord  Suffield,  for  StraAA'berries,  Ac. 

SiLA’ER  Banksian. — Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  (Shrevs’sbury),  for 
SAveet  Peas  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  Poppies  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  HarAvood,  , 
for  A.sparagus;  Mr.  J.  Jannock,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley;  Misses 
Hopkins,  for  rock  plants;  Me.ssrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for 
Begonia.s;  Mes.srs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  for  Auriculas,  Ac.;  Mr. 
L.  J.  Clung,  for  Ferns;  Hon.  A.  H.  P.  Montmorency,  for  Tulips; 
Air.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  for  cut  floAvers ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Caparne,  for  Irises, 
Ac.;  Air.  K.  Drost,  for  Lilies:  Air.  A.  Meyers,  for  Calceolarias; 
Me.ssrs.  W.  and  J.  BroAvn,  for  Heliotropes,  Ac. ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Bath, 
for  Carnations,  Ac. ;  Air.  R.  Sydenham,  for  Siveet  Peas. 

From  lack  of  .space  our  brief  report  of  the  tree  and  shrub 
groups  is  nece.s.sarily  omitted. 
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Orchids:  The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Growth  is  now  very  active  in  all  the  Orchid  houses,  and  the 
aim  of  the  cultivator  must  be  to  see  that  nothing  happens  to 
check  this  in  any  way.  A  proper  growing  atmosphere  is  very 
difficult  to  maintain  under  the  changing  conditions  of  weather 
we  have  been  recently  subjected  to.  During  the  day  cold  storms 
and  bitter  winds  have  alternated  with  bursts  of  bright  sunshine. 
The  blinds  may  be  run  down  and  a  little  air  put  on  during  the 
latter  periods,  but  one  must  be  always  on  the  watch,  for  an 
hour  or  two  later  the  inside  of  the  house  would  be  as  cold  as 
the  outside  unless  the  ventilators  were  again  closed. 

Not  only  is  growth  checked  by  this  lowering  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  the  tender  young  leads  are  damaged  the  next  time  the 
sun  shines  upon  them.  The  cold  air  apparently  renders  them 
more  easily  scorched  and  less  vigoi'ous  than  they  would  be  had 
they  kept  growing  freely,  also  mure  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects.  Some  Orchids  are  very  much  more  likely  to  be  attacked 
than  others.  Galeandras,  for  instance,  no  matter  how  carefully 
cultivated,  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  visited  by  thrips,  and 
unless  these  are  immediately  destroyed  they  sadly  cripple  the 
young  leads. 

Directly  any  signs  of  these  insects  are  noticed  the  plants  must 
be  carefully  clipped  one  by  one  in  a  deep  vessel  containing 
tobacco'  water  and  soap  in  solution.  Then  sponge  the  leaves 
and  stems  carefully,  avoiding  puncturing  the  former,  as  they  are 
very  sensitive  and  tender.  A  thorough  wash  in  soft  tepid  water 
should  follow,  and  after  the  foliage  is  dry  fumigate  the  house 
lightly.  It  is  far  better  tO'  take  a  little  trouble  when  the  insects 
are  first  noticed  than  to  let  them  increase,  and  render  more 
active  measures  necessary. 

Green  fly  or  aphis  often  appears  on  the  flower  stems  cf 
Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossums,  but  these  can  usually  be  kept 
under  by  passing  a.  damp  sponge  up  each.  Do  not  let  them 
get  the  upper  hand,  especially  with  small  flowering  Oncidiums 
such  as  O.  flexuosum  or  O.  sphacelatum,  for  when  the  flowers  are 
open  it  is  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  These  and  other  insects 
are  always  more  troublesome  in  houses  kept  out  of  order  than 
those  that  are  kept  tidy.  Green  fly  especially  breed  rapidly  on 
weeds  and  grass  in  the  pots,  while  woocllice  and  small  snails  find 
a  harbour  among  odds  and  ends  of  peat,  empty  pots,  and  other 
material  often  left  about  under  the  stages. — H.  R.  R. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— Disbudding,  or  the  cutting 
out  of  superfluous  growths,  may  be  continued  so  long  as  there  are 
shoots  remaining  for  which  no  suitable  position  can  be  found 
without  entailing  undue  crowding.  In  the  examination  of  the 
trees  it  may  be  found  that  growths  have  pushed  from  dormant 
buds  at  various  parts.  These  are  not  usually  rec]uired,  especially 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  trees,  but  a  few  may  with  advantage  be 
retained  in  the  lower  limbs  where  a  hew  branch  is  required  to 
take  the  place  of  a  worn  out  branch.  The  sudden  removal  of 
many  growths  should  be  avoided,  gumming  resulting  from  severe 
checks. 

THINNING  FRUIT. — Apricots  as  well  as  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  must  have  the  fruits  thinned  to  a  reasonable  number.  It 
is  best  to  judge  the  capability  of  the  trees  as  regards  the  vigour 
of  growth,  for  a  weak  tree  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  as 
many  fruits  as  a  strong  one,  regarding  also  the  individual  branches 
in  the  same  light.  A  larger  crop  of  fruit  in  the  case  of  strong 
growers  whll  tend  to  equalise  growth  and  prevent  sappy  wood 
production.  In  no  case  allow  more  than  one  fruit  on  a  shoot, 
and  if  they  can  be  disposed  a  foot  apart  an  ample  crop  will  be 
secured.  This  applies  to  trees  of  medium  strength.  All  the 
fruits  should  be  in  the  front  of  the  branches. 

SYRINGING. — In  the  late  afternoon  of  warm  drying  days  the 
trees  may  be  refreshed  by  a  generous  application  of  clear  water 
from  tbe  garden  engine.  It  will  serve  to  maintain  the  foliage 
clean,  assist  the  growth  of  wood  and  fruit,  and  prevent  insects 
establishing  themselves. 

WATERING. — Syringing  the  foliage  may  apparently  moisten 
the  soil,  but  it  does  not  do  so  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  roots.  Old  established  trees,  although  well  furnished  with 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  have  yet  strong  holding  roots  lower 
down.  A  liberal  application  of  water  should  be  given  to  reach 
these  and  provide  ample  moisture  for  the  whole  mass  of  roots. 
Trees  on  walls  frequently  have  their  roots  in  dry  and  poor  posi¬ 
tions,  rendered  so  probably  by  the  near  presence  of  other  trees 
and  shrubs  whose  roots  absorb  the  moisture. 


FEEDING. — W’hen  the  soil  has  been  brought  to  a  good  moist 
state  with  clear  water,  and  there  are  plenty  of  roots,  further 
assistance  may  be  rendered  by  liberal  feeding.  Weak  liquid 
manure  can  be  applied  with  good  effect,  or  top-dressings  of  general 
fertili.sers  watered  in  will  act  quickly.  The  period  covering  the 
last  swelling  of  the  fruit  is  the  best  time  to  afford  the  necessary 
help. 

STRAW^BERRIES. — The  whole  of  the  plants  which  are  promis¬ 
ing  to  fruit  must  have  a  mulching  laid  down  between  the  rows. 
The  material  for  the  most  forward  or  early  varieties  should  be 
clean  and  light  in  character,  while  the  late  varieties,  having  more 
time  before  the  fruit  ripens,  may  have  a  mulching  of  richer 
manure.  Recently  planted  Strawberries,  or  those  placed  out  this 
spring,  may  have  the  blooms  refnoved,  it  being  more  desirable  to 
encourage  growth  than  allow  fruiting  the  first  season.  Hoe  to 
destroy  weeds  and  cut  off  runners. 

RED  AND  WHITE  CURRANTS.— Newly  planted  bushe.s 
making  free  growth  will  need  some  regulating  and  thinning  out 
of  the  crowded  parts.  Shoots  crowding  the  centres  must  be 
freely  thinned  out,  and  the  side  shoots  on  the  main  branches 
shortened  back  to  a  few  leaves,  which  will  further  relieve  the 
crowding  of  the  centres.  Young  bushes,  even  the  first  year,  fre¬ 
quently  produce  a  quantity  of  fruit.  This  should  be,  reduced  in 
quantity  early,  especially  should  the  bushes  not  be  disposed  to 
make  enough  wood.  Allow  the  leading  growths  to  extend. 
Sucker  growths  from  the  base  are  usually  best  removed  at  their 
point  of  origin.  Trees  with  clear  stems  should  not  produce  them, 
nor  will  they  if  buds  below  the  ground  line  were  rubbed  out  at 
the  time  of  inserting  the  cuttings.  Old  bushes  may  have  a  good 
mulching  of  manui'e. 

BLACK  CURRANTS. — The  chief  requirements  of  these  at  the 
present  time  consist  of  adequate  moisture  for  the  roots.  In  the 
event  of  very  dry  weather  afford  water  and  liquid  manure,  follow¬ 
ing  by  a  good  mulching  of  manure  which  will  retain  the  moisture. 

BLACKBERRIES  AND  LOGANBERRIES.— As  the  habit  of 
growth  is  practically  the  same,  similar  treatment  in  regard  to 
mulching  over  the  roots  with  a  liberal  layer  of  manure  at  the 
present  time  should  be  adopted.  As  the  shoots  extend  rapidly  it 
is  necessary  to  frequently  tie  and  dispose  them  in  position.  They 
may  be  trained  horizontally  to  a  fence  or  round  stakes  fixed 
triangularly. — East  Kent. 

- »  I - 

'  Trade  Notes. 

Heathman  &  Co., 

The  antimonial  garden  hose  and  ladder  makers,  inform  us  they 
have  opened  a  South  Kensington  depot  at  351,  Fulham  Road,  at 
which  a  stock  of  their  manufactures  will  be  kept. 

A  Creeper  Clip. 

The  Creeper  Clip  Co.,  Redditch,  some  time  ago  sent  one  of 
their  patent  clips  for  inspection.  This  is  formed  simply  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  metal  flattened  and  pierced  with  suitable  holes 
for  tacks,  which  are  driven  into  the  brick  or  other  walls,  and  fix 
the  clip.  The.  end  of  the  light  and  flattened  piece  of  metal  is 
shaped  like  a  shepherd’s  crook,  and  through  the  “  crook  ”  the 
shoots  requiring  support  or  fastening  are  intended  to  be  pa.ssed. 
The  invention  makes  for  neatness. 

An  Undentable  Syringe. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  dentable  syringes  are  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  expense  to  the  users  of  them.  Once 
badly  indented,  the  syringe  can  never  again  work  ea.sily,  smoothly 
or  well.  But  a  new  undentable  syringe  has  been  patented  by  a 
sundries  company  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  is  called  the  Four 
Oaks  Undentable  Syringe,  guaranteed,  1902  pattern.  This 
syringe  has  the  barrel  or  cylinder  protected  by  an  outside  corru- 
gatecf  covering  which  will  bear  many  blows  or  knocks  without 
hindering  the^working  of  the  article.  They  are  guaranteed  for 
three  years. 

,  F.  Braby  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  firm  (Petershill  Road,  Glas¬ 
gow)  shows  them  to  be  coirstructional  engineers,  roofing  con¬ 
tractors,  wire  and  zinc  workers,  and,  indeed,  manufacturers  of 
all  manner  of  articles  in  everyday  use  about  garderis  and  landed 
estates,  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  pi'ecincts.  Various  forms  of 
glazing  on  iron  astricles  without  putty  are  shown,  and  figures  of 
wire  fencing,  lattice-work,  open  sheds,  with  corrugated  roofs,  and 
constructed  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  are  numerously  portrayed. 
Water  tanks,  cisterns,  and  steel  barrows  likewise  engage  atten¬ 
tion,  and  each  of  these  are  things  that  the  gardener  must  keep 
an  eye  upon,  and  must  at  times  renew.  Here,  then,  are  patterns 
for  him.  The  firm  draws  special  attention  to  the  “Rustless” 
proces,s,  described  in  their  “  Glasgow  ”  catalogue,  by  wbich  pro¬ 
cess  a  skin  of  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  iron  or 
steel,  which  completely  prevents  oxidisation.  This  is  named 
the  “  Bower-Barff  ”  Rustless  Process. 
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***  AH  eorrewponclenee  I'Glating  to  editorial  matters  shoidd  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleset  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  imjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

PHOTOGRAPH  (A.  O’N.). — Thanks  for  the  photograph  of 
Cordyliue;  it  must  he  some  time  before  we  can  use  it. 

LUCERNE— ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS  (E.  R.  P.).— April  is  the 
best  month  for  sowing  them,  but  you  may  sow  now.  The  Lucerne 
.should  be  somi  in  drills,  for  it  .should  be  frequently  hoed.  The 
Rye  Gras.s  may  be  sou’ii  broadcast. 

ARTICLES  FOR  CONSIDERATION  (D.  C.  H,).— Articles 
that  are  of  moderate  length  and  interesting  as  well  as  useful,  are 
appreciated.  The  lack  of  space  is  an  ever-present  hindrance  to 
the  publication  of  many  good  articles. 

READERvS’  VIEWS. — Owing  to  so  many  pages  having  been 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
the  report  of  the  same  Society’s  show  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  numerous  “Views”  are  compulsorily  held  over. 

SUCKERS  FROM  RASPBERRIES  (M.  H.).— The  suckers 
from  the  base  of  the  canes  Avhicli  were  planted  a  year  ago  and  died 
to  the  ground  in  summer,  ivill  give  you  strong  canes  this  year, 
and  we  should  thin  them  to  six  or  eight,  leaving  the  strongest. 
The  canes  made  this  year  will  produce  fruit  another  year,  and  be 
in  every  Avay  better  than  any  you  may  jjlant  in  autumn. 

SPRING  BEDDING-PLANT  SEED  SOWING  (Esse).— The 
seeds  of  all  the  plants  you  name  ought  to  be  sown  from  noAV  up 
to  June  in  rich,  light  soil  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  Avhen  large 
enough  to  handle  the  plants  should  be  pricked-off  in  light  rich 
soil  about  Sin  apart,  and  in  autumn  either  be  planted  Avhere  thej' 
are  to  floAver  or  be  transplanted  to  double  that  distance  apart, 
moving  them  Avith  balls  in  spring. 

QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  FOR  A  F.R.H.S.  (A,  H.  B., 
Kimberley,  S.A.). — The  only  “qualification”  required  is  that  he 
or  she  be  able  to  pay  his  or  her  one  guinea  per  year,  Avhich  entitles 
any  respectable  person  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  ^  As  a  FelloAv  you  Avould  receive  the  quarterlj^ 
Journal  of  the  Societv,  which,  to  gardeners  at  home,  at  any  rate, 
is  well  worth  the  guinea  it.se]f.  May  Ave  propose  you? 

SYRIAN  VINE  (J.  Dabell). — GroAV  it  on  its  OAvn  roots.  The 
following  is  the  description  in  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  : 

“  Bunches  immensely  large,  broad-shouldered,  and  conical. 
Berries  large,  CA'al.  Skin  thick,  greenish  Avhite,  changing  to  pale 
yelloAv  Avhen  quite  ripe.  Flesh  firm  and  crackling,  SAveet,  and 
Avhen  Avell  ripened  of  good  flaA-’cnr.  This  is  a  Amry  good  late 
Graiie,  and  generally  produces  bunches  Aveighing  from  71b  to 
101b ;  but,  to  obtain  the  fruit  in  its  greatest  excellence,  the  Vine 
requires  to  be  groAvn  in  a  hothouse,  and  planted  in  very  shalloAv, 
dry,  .sandy  soil.  Speedily  states  that  he  greAV  a  bunch  at  Welbeck 
Aveighing  201b,  and  measuring  21fin  long  and  19Un  across  the 
shoulders.  It  is  a  strong  groAver  and  an  abundant  bearer.” 

HOW  TO  MAKE  RHUBARB  WINE  (J.  S.).— In  making 
Rhubarb  wine,  take  for  OA^ery  pound  of  Rhubarb  stalks,  AA'hen 
bruised,  a  quart  of  cold  spring  Avater,  let  it  stand  three  clayk, 
stirring  it  tAvice  a  day  :  then  press,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  to  eA’ery  gallon  of  the  liquor  put  2|^lb  of  good  loaf  sugar; 
barrel  it,  and  to  eAmry  fiAm  gallons  add  a  bottle  of  Avhite  brandy; 
hang  a  piece  of  isingla.ss  in  the  A^essel  suspended  on  a  string,  and 
.stop  it  up  close.  In  six  months,  if  the  SAveetness  is  off  .sufficiently, 
bottle  it  for  use,  otherAvise  let  it  stand  in  the  cask  a  longer  time. 
Mitchell’s:  Royal  Albert  and  the  Victoria  are  tAvo  good  sorts. 
The  sta,lks  should  be  pulled  before  they  become  too  old,  and  Avhen 
full  of  juice;  they  should,  hoAvever,  be  alloAved  to  groAv  to  a  large 
size. 

FPIPHTLLX  M  TREATMENT  (Idem). — Repot  them  in  spring 
after  floAvering ;  or,  if  they  do  not  floAA’er,  in  April.  Provide  good 
drainage,  and  a  compost  of  sandy  fibrous  loam  and  sandy  peat  in 
equal  parts,  and  one-fourth  of  .silver  sand,  pieces  of  charcoal, 
broken  pots,  and  leaf  soil  or  old  dry  coAvdung.  They  are  best 
grafted  on  Pereskia  stocks.  Grafting  is  easily  performed  by 
cutting  over  in  a  slanting  direction  the  stock  and  putting  on  a 
shoot  of  the  Epiphyllum.  securing  it  AA'ith  a  thorn  cf  the  Pereskia, 
tying  V  matting,  and  covering  lightly  Avith  moss.  It  may  be 
done  in  spring  before  groAvth,  or  after  the  groAA’-th  is  complete. 
Water  the  plants  moderately,  but  Avhen  groAving  afford  moisture, 
and  in  winter  give  Avater  only  to  keep  them  fresh.  Afford  a  light 
airy  position,  only  Avhen  groAA'ing  .slight  shade  is  preferable. 


Work  on  the  Home  Farm. _ 

HeaA’y  rain  and  cold  northerly  Avinds  liaAm  characterised  the 
past  Aveek,  and  it  requires  great  faith  to  induce  people  to  go  on. 
■soAA’ing  SAvedes.  As  regards  moisture  the  soil  is  just  about  right, 
but  it  is  far  too  cold,  and  Ave  must  still  exercise  patience.  Tlhe 
be.st  SAvedes  Ave  ever  saAV  Avere  drilled  on  June  21,  so  there  is 
time  enough  yet,  and  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  there  is  no 
pre.sent  need  for  anxiety. 

Although  SO'  cold  there  has  been  no  frost,  and  Barley  still  keeps 
a  fair  colour,  but  a  fanner  from  an  adjacent  and  loAA'-lying  di.strict 
tells  a  very  different  tale.  One  morning,  about  ten  days  ago,  he 
Avas  able  to  collect  enough  hoar  frost  to  make  a  small  suoAvball, 
and  there  Avere  icy  ci’y.stals  on  the  young  corn  at  10  a.m.  Needless 
to  say  he  gives  a  very  poor  accouirt  of  its  present  appearance,  and 
it  can  never  be  the  crop  it  aa’Us  ex]pected  to  be. 

The  men  are  .still  hoeing  and  Aveeding  among.st  the  corn,  and 
they  are  glad  to  keep  their  thick  jackets  on.  Verily  May  is  a 
“  merrie  month.”  The  Mangolds  are  coming  through,  and  .so 
are  the  Aveeds  Avith  them.  Mangolds  aaIU  not  groAv  fast  this 
Aveather,  AA’hereas  the  Aveeds  probably  Avill,.  so  Ave  must  use  the 
side  hoes  freely  or  the  young  plants  may  soon  be  smothered. 
The  Potatoes  are  coming  through  rapidly  and  Avill  soon  want  the 
hoes  among.st  them,  so  if  Ave  get  the  Mangolds  run  OA-’er  first  they 
can  AA'ait  for  a  second  turn  until  the  Potatoes  are  finished. 

The  feAv  A-mry  early  SAvedes  are  up  but  do  not  groAv — hoAv  can 
they?  But  there  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  cold  AA’eather 
does  not  suit  the  fly,  and  if  tlie  little  plants  can  but  get  Avell 
into  second  leaf  they  Avill  be  safe. 

To  expedite  SAvede  soAving  Avhen  the  Aveather  should  alloAV, 
the  horses  are  employed  in  carting  manure  to  the  field  some 
distance  aAA’ay.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  this  muck  would 
have  gone  direct  frojii  the  yard  to  be  spread’betAveen  the  ridges, 
but  as  matters  noAv  are  Ave  are  getting  one  stage  of  the  Avork 
done.  Had  -the  muck  been  long  and  straAvy  the  extra  turning 
over  Avould  liaA^e  done  it  much  good.  But  .scarce  straAA'  has  made 
good  muck,  and  there  Avill  be  little  gained  in  that  AA’ay  by  this 
extra  labour. 

There  are,  again,  Amry  disappointing  losses  amongst  cart  foals. 
One  farmer  and  enthusiastic  breeder  of  shires  has  lost  the  Avhole 
cf  his  three  foals,  and  another  has  lost  five  out  of  tAvelve.  Bad 
Aveather  is  chiefly  blamed,  but  farmers  breeding  from  common 
mares  rarely  lose  their  foals,  and  Ave  have  suspicions  that  these 
A'aluable  shire  mares  Avould  be  better  for  more  regular  Avork  and 
less  fancy  diet.  So'  many  foals  die  noAv  under  a  fortnight  old, 
and  they  are  generally  those  Avhich  their  OAA'ners  are  hoping  may 
Avin  prizes  at  the  approaching  shoAvs.  Is  it  OA^erforcing  Avhich  is 
the  root  of  the  eA'il  ? 


Nature  Notes. 

The  steamer  St.  Margaret,  from  Brest,  arrived  at  Plymouth 
cn  May  21  Avitli  the.  first  consignment  of  French  StraAA'berries 
for  the  season. 

A  shoot  of  Ivy  has  forced  its  AA'ay  through  the  front  wall  of 
the  manse  at  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  into  the  dining-room, 
Avhere  it  is  spreading  a  Avell-leaved  tendril  in  the  direction  of  a' 
bay  AA  indoAAx 

“  The  Golden  Penny  ”  giA^es  a  photograph  of  a  Gooseberry 
bush  Avhich  has  somehoAA"  taken  root  in  one  of  the  WilloAV  trees 
on  the  Canbury  ProuAenade  at  KingstoAvn.  The  bush  has  lately 
burst  into  leaf  again. 

On  Wednesday  night  after  .sunset  an  “  aftergloAv  ”  of  exquisite 
pale  green  tint  AA'as  noticed  here.  Also  the  second  night  after 
eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  the  moon  Avas  blood  coloured. — 
Observer,  Exmouth  (in  “  Dailj*  Mail.”) 

About  June  7  the  nightingale’s  song  ceases.  Other  natural 
occurrences  to  notice  at  this  time  are  the  appearance  of  the 
silA'er  Y  moth,  the  small  blue  butterfly,  and  the  dagger  moth. 
Noav,  too,  the  redbrea.st’s  second  brood  hatches,  and  the  Honey¬ 
suckle  begins  to  blossom. 

NeAv  York’s  noon  temperature  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  AA’as  82deg 
Fahr.  In  London  the  maximum  shade  temperature  AA'as  60deg 
Fahr ;  and  Avhile  the  temperature  at  Aberdeen  Avas  69deg  Fahr. 
at  .six  o’clock  in  the  eAmning  of  the  same  day.  the  temperature 
in  London  at  the  .same  time  was  lOdeg  loAver. 

10’  of  Frost  on  the  14th  of  May. 

The  recent  frosts  liaA^e  done  considerable  damage  to  the  fruit 
crops.  In  places  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  haA^e  .suffered 
so  greatly  that  not  a  quarter  of  the  original  crop  is  hanging  now 
on  the  bushes.  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears,  have  been 
damaged  more  or  less.  Some  growers  say  that  early  Cherries 
Avere  spoilt  before  these  latter  frO'.sts.  Black  Currants  AA'ere  cub 
up  before  they  had  floAvered,  to  the  loss  of  half  the  crop  in  some 
cases.  The  tip  bud  of  the  Raspberries  has  been  blackened. 
Potatoes  and  Hops  have  suffered  exten.sively ;  the  Hops  have  the 
tips  of  the  young  groAvths  frozen  to  destruction.  This  is  not  all,  for 
the  Larch,  Chestnuts  (Spanish),  and  Ivy  have  been  caught  Avhere 
exposed.  Pears  are  cracking  in  lai’ge  numbers ;  feAV  Avill  groAV  to 
maturity. — H.  R.,  Kent. 
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3EDDING  BEGONIAS. 

ALL  OUR 'OWN  RAISING.  Per  100 

SINGLE,  mixed,  started,  out  of  pots  ..  ..  20/- 

„  ,,  ,,  in  pots . 25/- 

,,  to  colour,  out  of  pots  . 30/- 

,,  ,,  in  pots . 35/- 

DOUBLE,  mixed,  started,  out  of  pots  . .  . .  30/- 

,,  ,,  „  in  pots . 35/- 

,,  to  colour,  started,  out  of  pots  . .  ..  60/- 

„  ,,  ,,  in  pots  ..  ..  65/- 

CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

pc:e:i>  &  son, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E, 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

jOUGiiboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green- 
louse  Perns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Jyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dractenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
isaleas.  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Jyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  AVholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION  ! 

Four  Gold  Medals  and  Four  First  Prizes  in  1901. 
rni;  best  collection.  see  our  catalogue. 


B.  17;  DAVIS  &  SONS, 

Yeovil  Nurseries,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  (Kindly  send  for  CuUdogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

LARGE  PALMS, 
PECORATIVE  PLANTS,  &c. 

IMMENSE  STOCK, 

All  sizes  up  to  20  feet,  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

Coronation  F estivitiesm 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Special  List  Post  Free  on  Application. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


PRICE  lOd.,  POST  FREE. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

FOR  THB  MAMY 

Of  Instruotions  for  Manoeinsi  Plants  in  rooms 
throughout  the  yearj  with  Special  Directions  for 
their  Propagation  and  Culture. 

FISEC. 


Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
-Chambers.  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 

ROSES  IN  POTS 

WM.  PAUL  &  SON 

Ha»e  S  very  extensive  stock  of  fine  plants  of  the  above  in 
Ditarf  (Bu.sh)  and  Climbing  forms,  suitable  for  present 
planting  and  for  pot  culture. 

In  S  inch  pots,  10  6  to  18/-  per  dozen,  84 to  120/-  par  100 
In  8  Inch  pots,  24/- to  42/-  „  £10  to  £17  10/-  „ 

SrtkiNo  Catalogue  of  new  and  other  Roses  in  Pots,  now 
ready,  free  on  application. 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

^  No.  1143.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Serie.s. 


ORDER  NOW. 

CLIBRANS 

CHOICE  PLANTS 


w 


E  note  below  a  few  plants  of  tested 
excellence,  of  which  we  hold  large 
stocks ;  they  are  all  in  the  most  robust  and 

vigorous  health. 

ARALIA  VEITCHII  and  Y.  GRACILLIMA.— Grand  big 
plants,  splendid  for  table  decoration,  3/6  to  7 /6  each. 

CALLA  ELLIOTTIANA. — Fine  plants  in  superb  health 
and  finest  possible  condition.  2/6  to  15/-. 

CROTONS  (Codiaeum).— Best  varieties.  2/6  to  10/C. 

CUPRESSUS  FUNEBRIS.— The  best  Conifer  for  indoor 
cultivation  in  existence.  1/6  to  5/.. 

DIMORPHOTHECA  ECKLONII.-An  interesting  free- 
flowering  Composite  of  great  beauty,  1/-  to  2/6. 

EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA.— Large,  fine,  healthy  plants, 
free  from  mite.  5/- to  42/- each. 

GARDENIA  FLORIDA.— An  extensive  stock  of  thi.s 
pure  white  and  deliciously  fragrant  flowered  plant. 
Large  plants,  2/6  and  3/6. 

HIDALGOA  WERCKLEI.  —  Beautifully  laciniated 
foliage  and  bright  scarlet  flowers.  , Strong  plants, 
2/6  to  6/-. 

KALANCHOE  FLAMMEA.— Free-flowering,  striking, 
and  handsome.  2/6  and  3/0  each. 

LAPAGERIAS  ROSEA  and  ALBA.— Large  plants  in 
vigorous  health,  fine  specimens,  or  suitable  for 
planting  out.  5/-  to  42/-. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. — This  plant  does  exception¬ 
ally  well  with  us.  Large  strong  plants,  5/-,  7/6, 
and  10/6. 

STATICE  in  variety.- Vigorous  plants,  2/6  to  15/-. 

Our  CataJorjue  contains  ererij  description  of  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Plants.  Send  for  it ! 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TRESS, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

TH0MASRIIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBEIDQEWORTH,  HERTS.r 

aARLOW  STATION.  O.KB. 

J^IQUAS,  absolutely  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
LN  most  effective  Insecticide  known.  A  perfect  remedy 
for  Red  Spider.  Foliage  much  improved  by  its  use.  Sample 
gratis  for  trial  if  necessary.  Prices  ;  pint,  1/- ;  quart,  1/9  ; 
half-gall.,  3/-:  gall.,  6/-;  6  galls.,  22/6.— CORRV  &  CO.. 
(Limited),  FINSBURY  STREET,  LONDON.  Sold  by  all 
Seedsmen. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  5,  1902. 


BUDDING,  PRUNING,  POCKET  KNIVES 

PRUNING  SHEARS,  SCISSORS,  RAZORS. 
General  Garden  and  Household  Cutlery.  List  Post  Free, 

Jr&  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  Sheaf  Island  Works,  SHEFFIELD.  • 


A  Chat  about  Vegetables. 

of  garden  produce 
^  are  like  shooting  stars,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  expect  them  at 
two  particular  periods  of  the 
year  ;  and  if  the  shooting  stars 
fail  we  are  certain  the  catalogues 
do  not,  for  with  an  unfailing 
regularity  they  are  shot  into  every 
gardener’s  habitation  with  a  persist' 
ency  that  occasionally  irritates  the  presiding 
genius,  who,  on  her  part,  utilises  them  as 
baby-soothers,  or  as  fire-kindlers,  as  the 
exigencies  of  her  conjugal  bliss  or  housewifely 
care  may  determine.  She,  however,  fails  not 
to  select  a  choice  few  wherewith  the  sleeping 
partner  of  the  household  makes  himself  happy 
for  the  nonce,  readjusting  balances  in  order 
to  include  some  new  10ft.  French  Bean  that 
requires  a  step  ladder  to  reach  its  pods,  or  the 
Gin.  Pea  that  is  more  comfortably  gathered  by 
the  aid  of  a  campstool.  And  what  a  bad 
forty  minutes  ensues  when  the  uttermost 
farthing  of  bis  allowance  has  disappeared? 
and  his  desires  not  nearly  met.  Happily, 
there  is  an  attractiveness  and  a  charm  about 
t’le  catalogues  that  appear  at  this  season  that 
age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale,  and  we 
soon  resume  the  contented  feeling  that  erst¬ 
while  had  been  lost.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
comforting  reliability  about  old  vegetables 
that  we  miss  in  new  ones. 

We  are  never  quite  sure  that  they  will  turn 
in  at  just  the  particular  moment  wanted,  and 
if  they  do,  the  old  may  be  more  desirable 
than  the  new.  What  a  vast  amount  of 
exertion  has  it  taken,  for  instance,  to  shake 
one’s  confidence  in  Myatt’s  Kidney  Potato ; 
and  if  induced  to  try  something  more  novel, 
how  quickly  does  it  return  to  its  old  place  as 
first  in  flavour,  if  not  in  crop.  What  a  waste 
of  energy  has  been  expended  on  Potatoes 
generally  during  the  last  thirty  years,  each 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  ol  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE!  EDITOR  ’*  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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recurring  season .  seeing  its  quota  -  of  new  soi'tS7~'in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  pass  away  as  below  the  standard 
or  older  sorts.  In  Lettuces,  too,  I  wonder  how  many  kinds 
I  have  tried,  and  every  one  of  them  has  gone  and  left  the 
kinds  I  started  vuth  quite  as  good  as  any  that  have  been 
ex]  e  imented  with.  While  that  is  the  case,  there  has  been, 
at  least  in  my  experience,  a  wonderful  advance  in  some 
vegetables. 

Take  the  Pea,  a  very  old  vegetable,  that  for  centuries 
has  been  produced  in  early  midseason  and  late  sorts.  The 
Elizabethan  gardener  had  his  Hasties,  and  his  Konncivals, 
and  Rathripes,  and  later  there  were  those  and  Hotspurs,  or 
“  Hots,’’  as  the  market  grower  of  that  day  irreverently 
ontricted  the  historical  name;  Charlton’s  Marrowfats,  and 
Dwarf  Marrowfats,  and  by  degrees,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  list  of  varieties  increased,  till,  during  the  great 
renaissance  in  vegetable  culture,  we  have  literally  dozens 
of  greatly  improved  sorts.  It  has  been  my  experience  to  try 
new  sorts  from  a  number  of  sources,  and  the  general  result 
is  that  all  have  improved  stocks.  Plants  are  now  charac¬ 
terised  by  better  health,  or  shall  I  say  possess  greater 
vigour?  The  peas  are  individually  larger,  and  we  are  able 
to  secure  crops  slightly  more  early,  and  first-rate  peas  later 
than  formerly.  There  is  no  more  common  experience  in 
visiting  gardens  than  to  have  one’s  attention  drawn  to  some 
variety  which  the  gardener  believes  is  out-and-out  the  finest 
of  Peas.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  one  among  many. 
Some  Peas  highly  praised  by  others  do  not  attain  the  same 
glorified  position  with  me. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  doubt  their  high  qualities, 
for,  as  with  some  other  vegetables.  Peas  vary  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  according  to  soil.  I  now  grow  no  old  Peas,  the  last  that 
had  to  give  way  was  the  grand  Ne-plus-ultra,  and  that  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  cultivate  for  several  years  against  my  better  judg¬ 
ment.  I  have  replaced  it  with  Autocrat,  of  which  I  sow  more 
than  all  other  sorts  put  together.  Michaelmas,  in  a  warmer 
climate,  may  perhaps  have  the  advantage,  but  here  the  pods 
do  not  fill  so  well  as  those  of  Autocrat. 

•  remarkable  with  Peas  for  all  round  improvement 

IS  Celery.  There  is  absolutely  no  difficulty  now  in  obtaining 
from  one  sowing  the  finest  quality  Celery  from  September 
to  April.  For  a  long  time  I  cultivated  Sandringham  Dwarf 
for  using  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  then  that 
was  superseded  by  Veitch’s  Superb  White.  Meanwhile,  the 
late  crops,  bit  by  bit,  came  to  consist  entirely  of  Carter’s 
Standard  Bearer,  but  an  experience  last  summer,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  first-named  keeps  excellently,  will  lead 
^  the  whole  crop  being  practically  entirely  of  that  sort. 
The  summer  was  characterised  by  a  long  and  severe  drought, 
with  little  water  to  spare,  so  that  the  Celery  leaves  were  for 
a  while  lying  flat  in  the  trenches.  The  result  was  that  a 
small  percentage  of  Standard  Bearer  “  bolted,”  but  out  of 
1,200  plants  of  Superb  White,  not  one.  Both  are  grand 
sorts,  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  latter  is  on  every 
account  to  be  preferred. 

In  Leeks  there  is,  too,  a  very  general  improvement.  The 
southern  palate,  it  would  seem,  is  becoming  more  accustomed 
to  the  flavour,  and  the  gardener,  on  his  part,  is  helping  by 
providing  a  nicely  blanched  plant,  instead  of  a  bunch  of 
green  blades  as  formerly.  The  process  will  be  completed 
when  It  IS  recognised  that  the  Leek,  like  the  Onion,  must 
have  as  long  a  period  of  growth  as  possible  to  attain  its 
greatest  perfection.  There  is  no  fear  of  its  running  pre¬ 
maturely  to  seed  if  properly  treated. 

The  greatest  advance  in  the  Leek  was  undoubtedly  “  The 
Lyon.”  Now  we  have  an  “  Improved  Lyon,”  Champion  and 
International,  each  first-class  sorts.  Of  Onions  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say  anything,  as  the  sorts  are  so  well  knovm  to 
everybody.  In  Broccoli,  in  the  late  section,  there  are  a  few 
novelties.  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  is  a  fine  sort,  and 
Methven  s  June  has  secured  a  firm  standing  in  the  North  as 
an  indispensable  sort.  It,  however,  requires  a  long  season 
u  >  quite  fourteen  months  from  time  of  sowing  till 

the  heads  are  ready  to  cut.  Carter’s  Universal  is  also  a 
very  satisfactory  June  Broccoli.  This  variety  stands  frost 
better  than  any  other  sort  I  have  tried.  Seven  years  ago  it 
was  the  only  sort  that  stood  the  winter  unscathed.  One  of 
our  most  troublesome  vegetables  is  Spinach,  which  is  singu¬ 
larly  erratic  as  a  winter  crop.  The  safest  plan,  I  find,  is  to 
sow  early  in  August,  and  again  a  little  later  in  the  month. 

It  IS  surprising  what  a  number  of  really  good  varieties  of 
Spi^ch  are  grown  on  the  Continent ;  some  of  these  possess  j 
qualities  that  would  pay  for  their  introduction  to  our  gardens.  1 


Meanwhile  Viroflay  may  safely  be  groaui  for  all  seasons, 
only  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  each  plant  a  sufficient 
space  to  develop  its  large  leaves.  Carter’s  is  also  a  capital 
sort,  also  requiring  much  space  for  the  ample  foliage.  ..The 
“  Laitue  ”  and  the  “  Lent-a-monter,”  which  I  have  grown, 
are  two  very  good  Contineritaj  varieties.  In  Carrots  the 
Continental  strains,  which  have,  however,  been  introduced 
are  far  superior  to.  old  kinds.  I  am,  in  particular,  grateful 
for  the  stump-rooted  forms,  which  do  well  in  our-poor  light 
soil,  where  the  long-rooted  quite  fail.  All  reliable  seedsmen 
supply  first-rate  stocks  of  the  Best  Carrots,  and  I  think  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  all  the  newer  sorts  are  decided  im¬ 
provements  on  old  ones. 

Of  Turnips  I  do  not  know  a  sort  to  be  more  recommended 
than  a  good  strain  of  “  Snowball  ”  for  using  during  suinmer^ 
autumn,  and  winter,  and  for  an  early  crop  “  Early  Milan. 
The  long-rooted,  or  French  “Narews,”  are  delicious,  but  I 
have  not  found  them  to  succeed  so  well  as  the  round  sorts. 
Cabbages,  Sprouts,  and  Cauliflowers  may  safely  be  left  out 
in  this  short  review,  but  North  country  gardeners  should 
accept  a  hint  from  those  in  the  South,  and  grow  a  good 
breadth  of  London  Coleworts.  I  have  had  them,  just 
delicious,  all  the  winter  through,  and  grow  also  White 
Sprouting  Broccoli,  and  Purple  Sprouting,  too,  but  not  the- 
early  strain,  Avhich  is  less  useful. — B. 


A  Note  on  Feeding  Vines. 


The  click  of  the  Grape  scissors  ha.s  been  heard  hour  after  hour- 
in  many  gardens  of  late,  and  there  .still  remains  much  thinning  to 
be  done  where  Grapes  are  largely  grown.  No  matter  whether 
the  Grapes  are  grown  for  exhibition,  home  use,  or  market  pur¬ 
poses,  the  production  of  berries  which  are  large  for  the  variety 
is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  cultivator.  Early  and  thorough 
thinning  ivill  do  mncli  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  but  this 
must  be  followed  up  by  judicious  feeding  and  watering.  So  soon 
as  the  thinning  has  been  completed  in  any  vinery  the  borders 
should  be  examined,  and  if  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condition  a 
thorough  watering  given.  I  always  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
have  the  soil  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  water  at  that  stage,, 
because  if  it  is  freely  given  then,  and  there  are  plenty  of  active 
roots  to  take  it  up,  the  young  berries  seem  to  swell  with  a 
bound,  and  form  a  framework  capable  of  the  fullest  development. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  in  watering  all  Vine  borders  imme¬ 
diately  after  thinning,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  roots,  as  I  have  often  seen  very  unfavourable  results  front 
the  adoption  of  that  practice.  Judgment  is  needed  in  the 
matter.  In  all  instances,  however,  in  Avhich  it  is  applied 
at  that  stage  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  giving  also  stimu¬ 
lating  food.  Many  growers  adopt  the  plan  of  placing, 
on  the  border  a  thick  dressing  of  dung,  that  composed 
largely  of  cow  manure  being  generally  preferred.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  easy  to  overdo  that  sort  of  thing,  with  the  result  that 
the  surface  of  the  border  gets  so  wet  and  sour  that  the  young  roots, 
instead  of  coming  to  the  surface  go  deeper. 

Fresh,  crude  manure  Avhich  is  wet  and  sticky  I  do  not  like,  but 
a  mixture  I  have  found  invaluable  is  the  following:  Shake  out 
the  .straw  from  the  manure  obtained  from  .stables,  throw  the 
droppings  into  a  heap,  and  turn  it  a  few  times ;  then  add  to  the 
heap  half  as  much  cow  manure  which  has  been  kept  for  two  or 
three  months.  If  thoroughly  mixed  this  forms  a  splendid  dressing^ 
for  a  Vine  border,  if  a  thickness,  of  3in  only  is  applied.  Thick 
dressing.s  exclude  air,  and  always  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
surface  of  a  border  sour.  After  the  border  has  been  dressed 
the  surface  of  the  manure  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  water 
is  given,  and  a  thorough  soaking  with  clear  water  will  then,  for 
the  time  being,  supply  ample  nourishment  for  the  Vines.  Later  on 
a  dre.ssing  or  two  of  artificial  manure  will  be  of  advantage.  When 
no  summer  dressing  of  natural  manure  is  given,  artificial  or  liquid 
manure,  or  both,  should  certainly  be  applied  at  the  first  watering 
after  the  thinning  has  been  done.  There  are  many  excellent  Vine 
manures  on  the  market  which  may  be  depended  upon  to  give 
satisfaction.  In  addition  to  the  food  they  supply,  the  majority 
of  them  have  the  power  of  promoting  surface  root-action  in  a 
wonderful  degree;  and  although  I  will  not  as.sert  that  the  best 
of  Grapes  cannot  be  grown  without  chemical  manures,  I  certainly 
do  contend  that  it  is  much  ea.sier  to  grow  Grapes  of  the  highest 
quality  by  their  aid  than  ivithout  them.  We  certainly  see  fewer 
badly  coloured  Grapes  at  shows  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  use  of  chemical  manures  has,  I  think,  done  much  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  result. — H.  B. 
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Notes  from  Ireland. 


Dlsa  X  liuna. 

The  parentage  liere  was  Disa  racemosa,  the  mother  plant, 
and  D.  Veit  chi,  the  male  parent.  The  form  is  that  of 
D.  racemosa,  and  the  colour  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  bright  rosy 
purple  or  rose-mauve.  The  hybrid  was  exhibited,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit,  when  staged  before  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  May  G,  by  Messrs.  James 
Veiteh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

section  of  Cymbidium — such 


The  large  growing  section  of  Cymbidium — such  as  C. 
Lowianum,  C.  giganteum,  and  C.  Traceyanum — will  be  very 
active  now,  both  at  the  roots  and  leads.  They  are  thirsty 
subjects,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water; 
few,  indeed,  among  the 
Orchids  need  more  just 
now.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  is  just 
,  after  the  plants  have 
been  repotted.  The 
roots  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  and,  as  it 
were,  removed  from 
their  source  of  nutri- 
inent  by  the  breaking 
of  the  spongiole,  no 
good,  but  evil,  will  bo 
done  by  pouring  water 
on  the  new  compost, 
souring  it,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  unfit  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  roots 
when  they  again  make 
a  start. 

Watch  these  then, 
and  endeavour  to  coax 
the  roots  by  damping 
the  pots  and  stages, 
but  only  very  lightly 
moistening  the  com¬ 
post  until  they  show 
by  the  fresh  green 
points  that  they  are 
again  becoming  active. 

Then,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  new  com¬ 
post  dries  much  more 
quickly  than  the  old, 
very  frequent  water¬ 
ings  will  be  necessary. 

The  best  of  all  posi¬ 
tions  for  these  Cypri- 
pediums  is  a  cool,  moist, 
and  shady  corner  of  a 
house  such  as  suits 
greenhouse  Ferns  and 
cool  Orchids  generally, 
the  old  idea  that 

these  species  needed  strong  heat  being  by  now  quite  dispelled. 

Stanhopeas  are  beautiful  Orchids,  a  good  deal  neglected  by 
growers  nowadays,  and  the  usual  stock  of  these  consists  of  a  few 
shabby  old  specimens  hung  up  and  half  dried  in  a  hot  corner  of 
the  stove  or  East  Indian  house.  Heat  they  do  like,  but  the  heat 
must  be  tempered  by  abundant  atmospheric  moisture ;  the  roots 
must  be  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  proper  compost,  and 
the  leaves  kept  free  of  insects.  This  done  and  the  flowering  time 
arrived,  no  one  will  fall  out  with  calling  the  majority  of  Stan¬ 
hopeas  very  lovely  Orchids. 

In  the  cool  house  the  sphagnum  should  if  possible  be  kept 
growing  about  the  bases  of  the  plants.  It  keeps  them  cool  and 
moist,  and  to  the  watchful  cultivator  is  a  good  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  compost  as  to  moisture.  There  will  probably  be 
more  repotting  to  do  here  too — any  plants  of  Odontoglossum  that 
for  any  reason  were  left  out  last  year,  for  instance;  also  the 
Maxillarias  and  many  of  the  Lycastes.  These  are  all  of 
moderately  strong  rooting  tendencies,  consequently  the  compost 
may  consist  of  a  little  good  loam  mixed  with  the  usual  peat,  moss, 
and  charcoal  or  crocks. — H.  R.  R. 


Disa  X  Luna. 

Flowers  bright  rose-purple. 


The  lingering  days  of  May  were  softened  with  moisture,  and 
plenty  of  it,  which  was  a  pleasant  introduction  to  June,  besides 
allaying  fears,  as  a  parched  appearance  was  discernible, and  not  only 
a  probable  but  an  absolute  failure  would  have'  had  to  be  recorded. 

The  losses  due  to  insect  attack  appear  to  be  very  slight  as 
yet;  the  reports  of  any  serious  depredations  in  the  country  are 
scarce.  _  A  dearth  of  news  in  this  matter  is  no  cause  for  grumble. 

Spring  has  gone,  bequeathing  a  floral  harvest.  Our  Tulips 
have  crept  into  the  halls  of  rest  for  repose,  and  in  all  our 
establishments  busy  preparations  for  another  festive  display  are 
being  made,  and  “  Onward”  is  the  motto. 

On  a  visit  to  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  the  old-time 
Camassias  arrested  attention.  When  grown  in  clumps,  their 
erect  racemes  suggest  an  Eremurus  arrested  in  growth ;  besides, 
they  are  a  desirable  acquisition  for  the  hardy  border.  Their 
bold  foliage  and  handsome  spike  is  invaluable,  but  their  blooming 
period  is  short.  Though  natives  of  North  America,  they  have  a 
fairly  wide  distribution  throughout  that  continent.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Squill  (Scillas).  Of  the  many  varieties 
offered,  the  following  comprise  the  most  valuable  sorts:  — 
Cusicki,  a  native  of  California,  the  flower  spike  a  good  purple; 
esculenta,  another  purple  hued  variety,  a  native  of  Columbia; 
and  esculenta  flore-albo,  although  it  is  often  labelled  Scilla 

esculenta  var.  flore- 
albo,  is  a  fairly  good 
white,  and  a  native  of 
Columbia ;  whilst  Era¬ 
ser!,  a  pale  blue,  comes 
from  Ohio  and  Texas, 
and  is  commonly 
termed  the  Mis.souri 
Squill.  •  The  North 
American  Indians,  who 
eat  the  bulbs  of  this 
kind  and  probably 
others,  give  it  the 
appellation  of  Quamash. 
As  regards  cultivation, 
these  bulbs  will  thrive 
luxuriantly  in  any  good 
garden  soil. 

In  the  same  gardens 
one  of  the  best  features 
is  the  Irises  growing  on 
a  roof.  The  unique 
position  really  shows 
the  hardy  constitution 
of  these  members  of 
Iridese,  as  the  quantity 
of  soil  permissible  is 
very  limited ;  in  fact, 
although  I  am  not 
sure,  the  roof  was 
covered  with  extra 
thick  turves,  the  bulbs 
or  rhizomes  being 
planted  therein,  and 
they  have  succeeded 
admirably.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  several  masses  of 
flowers  can  be  observed 
from  the  many  walks 
that  intersect  this  syl¬ 
van  retreat. 

The  utility  of  early 
Peas  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  is  self  evident, 
was  brought  home  forcibly 
to  me,  "^although  the  method  may  have  a  wider  practice  than  I 
am  cognisant  of,  yet  it  is  one  not  favoured  by  the  fraternity  in 
this  isle.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Henshaw,  of  St.  Philips,  Milltown,  raises  his,  is  as  follows.  On 
February  20  of  this  year  he  planted  several  seeds  in  a  lOin  pot 
and  grew  them  in  a  greenhouse.  The  plants  grew  famously, 
were  fit  to  use  before  the  end  of  May.  The  variety  favoured 
was  William  the  First.  Considering  that  the  late  spring  has 
been  an  unfavourable  one  for  several  years  past,  the  above 
method  commends  itself.  Taking  for  example  the  present  year 
I  do  not  think  I  will  be  far  out  in  estimating  that  the  general 
pulling  of  Peas  will  be  a  fortnight  at  least  later  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  for  last  year,  so  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Brown 
or  others  is  an  easy  remedy  to  have  early  Peas  at  the  norinal 
period  when  desired,  despite  the  unfavourable  circumstance  of  tlie 
weather.  Of  course,  there  may  be  exceptions,  due  to  favourabb' 
situations,  &c.  Eliminating  the  favoured  sites,  the  method  as 
described  has  the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  is  ^^sy* 
Amidst  the  rural  simplicity  of  Glasnevin  (although  the 
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civilising  tendencies  of  our  age  are  gradually  transforming  it 
into  a  suburban  retreat),  tbe  distinctive  charm  of  the  “  Irish 
Kev  ”  is  unimpair^,  and,  fortunately,  the  modern  builder  has 
scarcely  any  opportunities  to  disfigure  it  by  his  grotesque  con¬ 
ceptions  of  architecture,  whose  claim  to  fame  is  the  ephemeral 
duration  of  his  buildings,  so  that  it  can  pursue  its  good  work 
without  any  fear. 

The  Mountain  Sandwort,  as  Arenaria  montana  is  often  called, 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  with  large,  waxy-looking  flowers. 
The  pureness  of  its  petals  is  an  unquestioned  white,  whilst  its 
habit  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  a  native  of  France.  In 
tlie  herbaceous  borders,  the  tall  Eremurus  robustus  commanded 
attention,  and  is  blooming  profusely.  On  the  rockery  was  a 
fine  plant  of  Spiraea  arguta,  and  situated  further  down  Cel- 
misia  ooriacea  had  bloomed  with  at  least  five  flowers.  This 
Celmisia  is  a  garden  hybrid,  probably  from  spectabilis,  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  and  is  a  decided  improvement  on  spectabilis. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  with  a  clear  yellow  eye,  and 
measure  at  least  2in  in  diameter.  The  old  variety  spectabilis 
looked  equally  well,  although  its  period  of  flowering  is  a  little 
later,  as  it  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  in  many  cases  where  in 
a  warm  position,  sheltered  from  blasts,  it  has  been  able  to  with¬ 
stand  our  winters  with  a  little  attention.  However,  those  sites 
are  nearer  the  south  of  this  country,  and  I  am  unaware  of  its 
becoming  established  and  flowering  so  free  so  near  the  centre 
as  at  Glasnevin.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  our  gardeners  would 
take  the  matter  up  and  see  if  the  area  of  its  outdoor  cultiva¬ 
tion  could  be  appreciably  increased ;  if  so,  it  would  be  a  decided 
acquisition  amongst  our  spring  flowering  rock  plants.  A  good 
ordinary  garden  soil  would  be  a  suitable  compost.  Another 
handsome  subject  was  Cypripedium  calceolus,  although  the  plant 
was  yet  small.— A.  O’N. 

- - 

V.— Botany  in  the  Garden. 

{Continued  from  page  395.) 

The  stem  may  be  described  as  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
axis  of  a  plant.  In  the  very  lowest  forms  of  plant  life  no  stem 
is  present.  Stems  differ  from  roots  in  generally  growing  up¬ 
ward,  in  not  having  a  cap  of  dead  cells  at  the  growing  point, 
but  instead  generally  a  bud,  in  bearing  leaves,  and  in  giving  off 
their  branches  exogenously,  i.e.,  from  more  supei-ficial  layers 
of  tissue  than  roots  do.  In  some  cases  branches  grow  horizon¬ 
tally,  or  even  droopj  but  even  then  there  is  generally  a  tendency 
to  grow  upward  at  the  apex. 

The  functions  of  the  stem  are  (1)  To  support  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  to  connect  the  former  with,  the  roots;  (2)  When  young  and 
still  green  to  assimilate,  as  do  the  leaves;  (3)  To  act  as  reservoirs 
for  food.  Apparently  the  chief  object  in  branching  is  to  expose 
the  leaves  and  flowers  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible.  (Here 
is  an  important  lesson  gardeners  may  learn  from  Nature’s  ways.)' 

Not  only  do  stems  act  as  channels  by  whicli  food  passes  from 
the  assimilating  organs  to  the  growing  parts,  but,  also,  the 
elaboration  of  the  food  is  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  in  them. 
The  young  wood  (alburnum)  of  trees  and  underground  stems  (as 
Potatoes)  contain  much  sugar  in  autumn,  which  is  converted  into 
starch  and  stored  for  the  winter.  When  growth  recommences  in 
spring  the  starch  passes  again  into  a  soluble  condition  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  called  diastase,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  groAving 
parts. 

Tke  stem  originates  in  a  bud  called  in  the  seedling  plant  the 
plumule,  and,  so  long  as  groAvth  continues,  remains  terminated 
by  a  bud.  The  points  from  Avhich  leaves  spring  from  a  .stem  are 
called  the  nodes,  and  the  lengths  between  internodes. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  stems  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  higher  plants  differ  markedly.  In  Monocotyledons 
(Grasses,  Palms,  &c.)  they  are  usually  cylindrical  in  .section  and 
unbranchetl,  Avith  no  separable  bark,  and  hardest  at  the  outside. 
The  internodes  are  often  holloAV.  The  Dicotyledons  have  at  first 
generally  green  succulent  stems,  Avith  a  distinct  epidermis,  Avhich 
in  Avoody  plants  is  throAvn  off.  The  bulk  of  the  .stem  is  made  up 
of  1.  iio-vascular  bundles,  separated  by  the  medullary  rays.  If  a 
plant  has  a  stem  10ft  or  more  high  it  is  usually  called  a  tree.  If 
le.ss  tiiau  this  height,  and  much  branched  near  the  ground,  a 
shrub. 

Steins  are  generally  round  in  section,  though  sometimes 
angular,  as  in  tlie  natural  order  Labiatse.  The  outer  surface  may 
be  smooth  (glabi’ou.s),  furi.iAved,  hairy,  doAA’uy,  bristly  (.setose)  or 
prickly.  Stems  may  be  aiuiual,  biennial,  or  perennial. 
Herbaceous  perennials  have  perennial  underground  stems,  Avhich 
send  up  annually  branches  above  ground. 

All  branches  originate  from  a  latei'al  bud,  and  .spring  from 
the  angle  (axil)  betAyeen  the  ba.se  of  a  leaf  and  the  stem.  One 
or  more  buds  may  spring  from  each  axil,  and  are  called  axillary. 
Buds  may  groAv  from  a  cut  or  Avounded  surface  in  no  regular  order, 
and  are  then  termed  adventitious.  When  buds  remain  dormant 
during  Avinter  they  are  protected  by  an  outer  covering  of  scales, 
aaIucIi  are  sometimes  hairy  (WilloAv)  or  sticky  (Horse  Chestnut). 
These  scales  are  throAAUi  off  as  the  bud  biu'sts  in  spring. 


Stems  may  be  erect,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  ascending 
(groAving  upwards  at  the  point),  floating  on  AAater,  tAvining,  or 
climbing.  TAvining  plants  turn  in  particular  directions  in  different 
species.  Plants  climb  by  adAmntitious  roots,  as  Hy,  by  hooked 
prickles  (Bramble),  by  a  rough  surface  (Galium  Aparine),  by 
tAvisting  leafstalks  (Canary  Creeper),  or  by  tendrils,  as  in  the 
Vetch. 

Different  kinds  of  stems  have  various  names.  The  unbranched 
stem  of  a  Palm  is  called  a  caudex.  The  runner,  or  flagellum,  is 
an  axillary  prostrate  branch  producing  at  its  nodes  buds  that 
dev'elop  into  plants.  The  offset  differs  from  a  runner  only  in 
being  shorter  and  producing  only  a  terminal  bud.  The  sucker 
is  a  branch  given  off  horizontally  underground  and  then  rising 
above  the  surface. — Wm.  R.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

liaing’s  of  Forest  Hill. 

The  name  and  standing  that  the  late  John  Laing,  founder  of 
this  Forest  Hill  nursery  firm,  Avon  for  it,  Avould  seem  to  be  most 
creditably  maintained  by  his  two  sons,  Avho  are  noAV  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  it.  The  business  is  a  large  one,  and  competently 
managed.  It  is  a  good  .sign  to  see  neAV  houses  being  erected  m 
place  of  old  ones,  and  the  visitor  to  the  plant  houses  and  fruit 
tree  nursery  Avill  be  gratified  to  find  cleanliness  and  progress  the 
ruling  watcliAvords.  In  a  passing  visit  a  feAv  Aveeks  ago,  Clivias 
engaged  my  .special  notice  and  at  Forest  Hall  a  large  span- 
roofed  house  is  Avholly  devoted  to  them.  The  Laings  have 
improved  and  produced  variety  amongst  these  handsome  and 
early  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  as  much  as  any  other  firm; 
and;  in  fact,  feAV  nurserymen  hav'e  attempted  to  manipulate  the 
Clivias,  or  Imantophyllums,  as  they  are  sometimes  named.  Some 
of  the  varieties  are  quite  distinct  in  colour  or  in  form,  yet  the 
difference  in  the  great  majority  of  them  is  very  slight.  The  aim 
Avith  Mr.  Leech,  the  groAver,  is  to  deepen  the  crimson  colouring,  as 
it  seemed  to  me;  yet  Avhy  not  u.se  the  yelloAv  floAvered  Clivia 
(C.  citrina)  to  get  varying  shades  of  gold,  orange,  primrose,  and 
salmon  ?  Pure  Avhites,  or  Avhite  and  red  mixed,  might  also  in 
time  be  hoped  for.  It  is  Luther  Burbank,  “  The  Wizard  of 
Horticulture,”  “  on  the  other  side,”  Avho  said  “  species  of  plants, 
once  thought  to  be  fixed  and  unchangeable,  are  as  plastic  in  our 
hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  or  colour  on  the  artist’s 
canvas,  and  can  readily  be  moulded  into  more  beautiful  forms 
and  colours  than  any  painter  or  sculptor  can  hope  to  bring  forth.” 
This  being  so,  Ave  Avill  possess  our  souls  in  patience  and  expect 
much  greater  variety  from  among  the  Clivias  yet.  The  sort^ 
deserving  notice  at  Laing’s  are:  Lord  Rosebery,  Avith  large  floAvers 
and  trusses,  and  lighter  in  colour  than  Lord  Kitchener,  which  is 
rich  crimson  Avith  an  orange  throat.  Mrs.  Davidson  is  orange- 
carmine,  and  is  distinct  in  having  long,  tubular  flowers.  Brilliant 
is  much  like  the  latter  in  colour,  but  King  EdAA’ard  VII.  is 
perhaps  peerle.ss  amid  all.  The  rather  short,  open,  bell-shaped 
corollas  are  rich  gloAving  crimson  or  cerise  carmine,  with  a 
splendid  orange  throat.  Lady  Sarah  Wilson  has  pretty  floAvers, 
rounded  in  form.  A  variety  Avith  A^ery  long  peduncles  has  been 
named  longiflora,  the  floAvers,  too,  possessing  the  attenuated 
character.  It  is  reconimended  on  account  of  its  adaptability  for 
cut  floAver  uses,  as  iri  bouquet  making.  Standi sh  Beauty  and 
Duke  of  Teck  are  good  in  their  Avay,  and  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
is  also  of  merit.  Lady  Donnington  Avas  enthusiastically  shown 
to  me,  and  its  massiveness  pointed  to.  The  colour  of  the  floAvers 
is  brick  red,  suffused  with  orange.  Lady  White,  Avith  reflexed 
segments;  Beauty  of  Kent,  brick  red  and  pink:  and  King  of 
Denmark  Avith  A-ery  large,  rich  salmon-orange  trusses,  Avere 
amongst  many  others  that  one  found  something  of  interest  in, 
and  beauty  to  enjoy.  The  unfloAvered  seedlings  are  as  numerous 
as  the  named  cross-bi’eds,  and  time  Avill  prove  their  qualities. 

I  must  A^eiy  briefly  refer  to  Laing’s  multifloi'a  hybrid  Strepto- 
carpuses,  in  a  AA'hole  range  of  colours  from  spotless  Avhite  to  royal 
purple  and  richest  blue.  The  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  Caladiuins 
AA'ere  other  leading  features.  I  Avill  append  a  list  of  Caladiuins, 
and  meanAvhile  Avould  name  among  the  many  choice  stove  plants 
here  cultivated  the  handsome  Leea  amabilis  splendens,  Dracaena 
Veitchi  (most  graceful),  and  D.  cannaefolia  variegata.  The  neAv 
Asparagus  Duchnesi,  somewhat  like  A.  Sprengeri,  from  Linden’s, 
is  also  here,  as  also  a  capital  selection  of  hybrid  Anthuriums, 
floAvering  Avell.  Ficus  repens  variegatus  is  useful  for  indoor 
rockeries,  or  for  adorning  plant  stages  in  any  Avarm  house. 
Adiantum  Farleyense.  and  many  other  Ferns,  are  cultivated,  as 
well  as  some  Cypripediums.  Palms  for  decorative  purposes,  in  all 
sizes,  occupy  a  large  span-house  by  themselves,  and  a  great 
variety  of  plants,  indeed,  occupy  adjoining  compartments. 
Dahlias  and  bedding  plants  fill  many  pits  and  frames,  Avhile,  in 
the  large  tAA-enty-acre  fruit,  tree,  and  shrub  nursery  there  is  an 
unlimited  selection  of  forced  plants  noAv  in  floAver,  Avhile  in  the 
open  quarters  the  Iaucs,  Hollies,  Roses,  Laurels  of  all  sorts, 
Almond  trees,  and  extensive  brakes  of  youns  trained  Peach,  Pear, 
Apple,  and  Plum  trees  are  represented. — Wandering  Willie. 
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Rose  Notes  from  Newton  Mearns,  N  B. 


■  Once  again  the  most  intere.sting  time  of  all  in  the  year  has 
come  round,  so  far  as  the  ro.sarian  is  concerned.  After  such  a 
Auuter  as  the  one  which  we  have  just  experienced,  the  rosarian 
i^  waiting  patiently  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  season  to  see  if  all 
is  safe.  The  Rose  enthusiast  in  the  district  has  been  looking 
forward  to  having  a  successful  year  with  his  plants.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  season  the  growtli  of  last  year’s  wood  to  be  cut 
away  was  much  riper  than  for  ih’any  years  back.  Pruning  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  atfthat  time  Rose  trees 
looked  most  promising,  and  with  the  slight  rain  showers  the 
breaking  away  of  the  buds  soon  commenced.  With  the  approach 
of  April  gi’owth  ceased  altogether  on  account  of  cold  winds,  which 
prevailed,  and  the  sharp  frosts  experienced  each  morning.  With 
the  approach  of  May  several  degrees  of  frost  were  registered, 
and  cold  winds  still  prevailed.  This  had  the  effect  of  not  only 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  shoots  of  the  earlier  varieties,  but 
has  given  the  buds  of  the  later  kinds  a  dormant  appearance. 
Many  Roses  in  this  distinct  at  the  time  of  writing  have  shown 
no  signs  of  breaking  their  budS  -yet.  The  varieties  whicli  have 
suffered  most  through  blight  are  Mrs.  W.  G.  Grant,  White  Lady, 
La  France,  Caroline  Te.stout,  Her  Majesty,  Marchioness,  of 
Londonderry,  Marquis  Lita,  and  Sheila.  It  is  sad  to  see  such 
beautiful  shoots  of  Sin  to  4in  all  blighted. 

The  Teas  have  escaped  with  less  injury;  but  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  their  ivinter’s  covering  not  being  removed,  and  to  cutting 
back  later  than  the  others,  and  giving  better  protection  other- 
nfse.  A  few  of  the  varieties  that  have  suffered  by  the  weather 
are  Golden  Gate,  Maman  Cochet,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souv.  de 
Pres.  Carnot,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Ernest  Metz.  These 
varieties  all  showed  signs  of  life  in  March,  but  the  biting  winds 
of  April  and  May  did  great  harm. 

However,  a  welcome  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  at  last  come,  and  rain  has  fallen.  A  certain  amount 
of  risk  is  attached  to  early  pruning  or  thinning  of  shoots, 
especially  in  such  atmospheric  conditions  as  we  were  lately 
passing  through.  Feeding  with  liquid  manure  has  been  delayed 
on  account  of  the  late  cold  weather  and  absence  of  rain.  The 
'‘worm  i’  the  bud”  has  made  its  appearance,  but  no  damage 
has  been  done  yet,  the  shoots  being  of  little  consequence.  Wall 
Roses  have  suffered  much  from  this  pest,  and  handpicking 
appears  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  this  insect,  which  means  a 
great  loss  of  time  to  the  rosarian.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
little  hopes  of  having  blooms  for  the  Coronation  week,  and 
even  although  the  weather  should  at  last  pick  up,  still  Rose 
blooms  shall  be  far  distant  in  this  district  ei^en  at  the  beginning 
of  July. — R.,  May  20. 

- - 


Some  Impressions  of  tie  Temple  Slow. 

Let  me  explain  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  new  to  Temple 
Shows.  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  of  them,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  when  I  passed  through  the  shady  courts,  bj^  the 
little  fountain — .sacred  to  the  memory-  of  Tom  Pinch  and  his 
gentle  sister  Ruth — and  on  to  the  gardens,  the  great  spread  of 
canvas,  the  concourse  of  people,  and  the  general  air  of  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  appeal  to  me  iit  the  words  of  the  showman  at 
the  fair,  “  Hullo !  here  we  are  again.”  Temple  sIioav.s  do  not 
change  much;  perhaps  there  is  no  need  for  it,  judging  by  the 
interest  manifested  year  by  year.  But  still,  the  fact  remains. 
Every  year  the  same  tents  are  fixed  in  exactly  the  .same  places, 
the  old  faces  seem  to  greet  you — this  is  a  great  charm,  for  friends 
are  met  and  acquaintances  renewed  at  the  annual  gathering  of 
gardeners  on  the  banks  of  Father  Tham'es — and,  if  you  happen 
to  be  an  old  Temple  show  goer,  you  need  no  guide  book,  as  you 
know  pretty  well  where  to  find  the  principal  exhibits.  Some 
people  chafe  at  this  annual  sameness,  but  how  we  should  miss 
our  old  fi’iend  the  show  if  it  ceased  to  be !  Ma3'  that  day  be  a 
long  way  off. 


When  I  arrived  most  of  the  rush  and  bustle  of  staging  was 
over,  and  tho.se  who  had  been  hard  at  it  since  daybreak  were 
getting  a  little  respite,  and  comparing  notes  as  to  the  amount 
of  sleep  they  had  had  for  the  last  day  or  two.  The  committees 
were  on  their  rounds  of  inspection,  burly  policemen  barred  the 
opening  to  the  marquees,  and  everybody  outside  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  to  a  state  of  waiting,  when  a  whi.^per  went  round: 


“■  The  King  and  Queen.  -  They  are  going  through,  ami  wiU--eome 
outtlus  waj;.”  Resting  and  waiting  were  forgottej^  then,  except 
the  waiting  for  their  Majesties.  There  was  hd  exctteiUent,  no 
fu.ss,.  no  display’.  It  was  just  a  private  view  for  all  of  us,  and 
though  the  doffing  of  hats  was  the  only  demonstration,  Ihc 
welcome  of  the  King  and  Queen  amongst  tlieir  gardeUi  c  subjects 
was  as  loyal  as  it  will  be  when  they  pass  through  the  crowded 
.streets  on  Coronation  Dajn  They  went  as  quietly  as  they  canu- 
and  the  word  was  pa.ssed  round  that  their  Majesties  were 
delighted  with  all  they  saw.  When  they  had  gone  people 
remarked  to  each  other  how  well  they  looked,  just  as  though 
they  wei'e  speaking'  of  intimate  friends.  This  is  the  waj’ 
gardening  Britons  ti’eat  their  King  and  Queen. 


A  few  jwars  ago  I  remember  several  exhibitors  set  up  little 
groups  of  plants  out.side  the  tents,  presumably  because  there 
was.  no  room  for  them  in  the  interior,  and  the  deTmrture  once 
made  has  extended  jmar  by  year.  Now  it  is  an  institutimi,  and 
this  .sea.son  there  was  quite  a  display  outside.  A  good  idea  too, 
for  after  jostling  with  the  crowd  in  the  heated  marquees  it  was 
quite  a  relief  to  get  outside  and  have  a  breath  of  fresh  air  with 
.something  to  see  at  the  .same  time.  The  Japanese  pigmy  trees, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  in  an  open-fronted  tent, 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  it  is  amusing  to  see 
English  gardeners  sniff  at  that  style  of  horticulture.  Of  the 
two,  they  seemed  to  prefer  the  topiai'y  work  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  though  from  the  general  remarks  I  over¬ 
heard  I  do  not  think  clipped  trees  gain  much  in  favour.  I  think 
the  outdoor  group  from  Gunner.sbury  might  have  had  a  more 
prominent  position,  and  probably  some  people  overlooked  it. 
The  fan-shaped  .scented  Pelargoniums,  White  Marguerites,  and 
Water  Lilies  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  outdoor  .show. 


When  the  policeman  at  the  entrance  at  last  condescended  to 
allow  me  to  enter  the  big  tent  a  curious  thought  .struck  me. 
Suppo.sing  I  had  fallen  asleep  there  on  show  day  last  year 
and  wakened  in  the  same  place  this,  should  I  have  known  that 
a  j'ear  had  elapsed  ?  I  scarcely  think  .so,  for  everything  seemed 
so  familiar — the  glorious  bank  of  Roses  across  one  end,  the  centre 
table  laden  with  precious  Orchids  representing  a  fortune,  the 
gaudy  Caladiums  banked  up  on  the  well-known  lines,  the 
Sawbridgeworth  Nectarines  (apparently  the  .same  trees  and  the 
same  fruits  as  were  there  last  year,  though,  of  course,  they  were 
not,  except,  perhaps,  the  tree.s),  the  great  collection  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  bank  of  golden  Azaleas,  and  all  the  rest. 
I  had  seen  them  all  before,  or  something  very  like  them;  but, 
bless  you,  one  never  thinks  of  that  at  a  Temple  Show.  What 
did  it  matter  if  Smith’s  Clematises  were  not  quite  so  good  as 
last  year?  They  were  there,  and  there  were  beautiful  specimens 
of  many  kinds  all  round  that  I  mu.st  briefly  comment  on  in  the 
next  paragraph. 


Orchid  lovers  had  plenty  to  attract  their  attention,  though 
I  fancy  the  aristocratic  flower  has  been  more  largely  represented 
at  previous  shows.  Rare  and  beautiful  blooms,  however,  were 
displayed  in  variety  sufficient  to  be  bewildering,  and  awards  to 
novelties  were  freely  given.  Close  to  the  Orchids  were  “  Orchid 
Cannas,”  and  Messrs.  Cannell’s  representative  had  a  host  of 
inquirers  round  him.  Rarely  does  one  see  .such  a  collection  of 
these  showy  flowers  as  was  exhibited  by  the  Swanley  firm.  I 
made  a  few  notes  mj'self  for  future  consideration,  and  amongst 
the  vaneties  that  .struck  me  most  were  Black  Pi'ince  (a  verj'  dark 
flower),  Duche.ss  of  York  (spotted  orange),  and  Elizabeth  Hoss 
of  .something  the  same  hue.  The  Caladiums  shown  by  Messrs. 
.1.  Peed  and  Sons  Avere  quite  up  to  their  usual  standard,  but 
there  was  something  flat  and  formal  about  the  Avay  they  were 
.staged.  I  could  have  lingered  a  long  time  before  the  magnificent 
group  of  floAvering  shrubs  set  up  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
AA'liich  AA'as  indeed  superb ;  but  a  crOAvd  of  other  people  Avere 
CA'idently  of  the  same  turn  of  mind,  so  I  AV'as  jostled  on. 

Cutbush’s  corner  struck  me  as  being  filled  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner.  The  .succes.sful  attempt  at  artistic  grouping  presented 
a  contrast  to  the  solid  banks  of  floAver  all  round,  and  the  Carna¬ 
tions,  Roses,  and  yelloAv  Richardias  Avere  superb.  I  AA’as  much 
taken  up  AA’ith  the  pretty  pink  Clematis  Nellie  Moser  at  one  corner. 
Pink  Pearl  appeared  to  be  the  floAver  that  attracted  most  atten¬ 
tion  in  Me.ssrs.  J.  WaterePs  superb  group  of  Rhododendrons, 
and  this  Avas  not  to  be  Avondered  at.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety 
of  a  flesh-coloured  pinky  shade,  and  both  petals  and  trusses  ai’e 
exceedingly  large.  What  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  cf 
hardy  Azaleas  AAas  demonstrated  by  the  group  of  these  lovely 
floAV'ers  shoAA-n  by  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert.  I  obserA’ed  that 
they  got  a  Silver  Cup;  some  people  thought  tliat  a  Gold  Medal 
Avould  not  liaA’e  been  too  much  for  them.  At  any  rate,  they  made 
a  grand  display.  “  Oh !  ” — such  AA  as  the  long-draAvn  expres.sion 
of  covetousness  of  a  young  lady  Avho  looked  Avith  hungry  c.ves 
on  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild’s  Cherries,  Avhich  hung  temptingly 
on  the  trees;  but  they  Avere  there  to  be  seen,  not  eaten. 
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Beautiful  Roses  are  no  novelty  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  in 
spite  of  the  backward  season  they  seemed  to  be  cpiite  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  In  accordance  with  the  general  order  of  things, 
I  found  the  exhibits  of  famous  growers  where  I  expected  to — in 
their  old  places.  The  two  Pauls,  the  two  Cants,  Turner  and 
Mount  showed  of  their  very  best,  and  to  say  this  means  a  good 
deal.  Some  time  has  passed  now  since  Crimson  Rambler  made 
its  debut  at  the  Temple,  and  still  it  remains  a  feature.  Other 
Ramblers  have  come  in,  but  not  to  oust  the  crimson,  Avhich  yet 
remains  at  the  head.  Very  beautiful  were  the  two  large  arches 
of  this  variety  in  Mr.  Chas.  Turner’s  group.  No  one  seems  to 
know  how  to  produce  fine  Roses  on  long  stems  better  than 
Mr.  G.  Mount  of  Canterbury,  and  his  boxes  of  cut  blooms  proved 
once  more  the  value  of  the  Rose,  so  grown,  for  decorative 
purposes. 

I  am  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  limit  has  been  reached 
in  the  way  of  tuberous  Begonias.  One  thinks  of  Temple  Shows 
at  which  the  gorgeous  single  and  the  massive  double  flowers 
created  sensations;  but  now'  everybody  seems  to  expect  them, 
and  beyond  a  ca.sual  comment  you  hear  little  further.  The 
Begonias  are  very  fine;  but  then,  we  have  got  used  to  them, 
and  this  about  explains  the  matter.  There  must  be  a  limit,  of 
course,  as  developments  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  in  comparing 
the  Begonias  of  this  year  with  those  of  last,  it  woiild  certainly 
.seem  like  it.  Perhaps  in  time  these  flowers  wnll  be  looked  upon 
as  having  had  their  day  at  the  Temple,  the  same  as  those  lovely 
Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  w^hich  I  looked  for  in  vain  at  the 
exhibition  last  week.  One  does  see  changes  then,  after  all,  in 
the  way  of  certain  flowers  that  used  to  be  regularly  exhibited 

and  now'  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab.sence. 

# 

But  while  some  flowers  have  apparently  lost  their  place  at 
the  Temple  Show',  others  seen!  to  more  than  hold  their  ow'n. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flow'ers.^  Long 
tables  were  lined  with  them,  and  before  one-half  could  be  seen 
the  visitor  was  bew'ildered  with  variety.  There  was  the  usual 
overcrowding,  too,  which  everj'one  has  grow'n  used  to  by  now', 
though  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted.  NatUraliy,  the 
exhibitor  w'ants  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in  the  space  at  his 
command,  but  the  decorative  side  is  lost  in  consequence.  The 
Tulips  were  beautiful,  and  would  have  been  more  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  exhibitors  to  get 
as  many  flowers  as  possible  in  each  receptacle.  Had  a  little  more 
taste  been  disjjlayed  in  the  aiTangement  of  the  St.  Brigid 
Anemones,  .staged  by  Mes.srs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.  the  effect 
of  the  exhibit  Avould  have  been  enhanced.  In  .spite  of  this  draw¬ 
back,  however,  the  flow'ers  w'ere  very  charming,  and  illustrated 
the  beauty  of  this  .strain  of  Anemone. 


I  was  very  much  struck  wdth  the  collection  of  Primroses, 
Polyantliuses,  and  Auriculas  which,  came  from  Dundee,  partly 
because  it  was  the  only  exhibit  of  its  kind  that  I  .saw',  and  partly 
because  I  must  confess  to  a  weakness  for  these  flow'ers.  It  is 
true  there  w'as  a  vegetable  amongst  them,  in  the  shape  of  the 
new  Albino  Borecole,  but  its  w'hite  and  green  leaves  are  quite 
beautiful  ■  enough  to  be  a.ssociated  w'ith  flow'ers.  As  for  the 
Polyanthuses,  they  were  charming,  particularly  the  yellow, 
white,  and  crimson  varieties.  The  same  word  describes  the 
Auriculas,  and,  from  the  expressions  I  heard,  plants  of  the  same 
strain  will  be  seen  in  many  gardens  next  spring.  One  has  grown 
quite  used  to  seeing  Sw'cet  Peas  at  the  Temple  Show'  nowadays, 
and  I  obseiw'ed  several  collections  of  the.se  popular  flowers. 
“  Are  they  grown  out  of  doors  ?  ”  asked  one  lady,  with  reference 
to  the  above.  “  Because  I  sow'ed  some  last  October  and  they  are 
not  out  yet.”  She  seemed  quite  satisfied  when  the  attendant 
informed  her  that  even  Sweet  Peas  could  be  grown  under  glass. 


It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  fruit  and  vegetables  if  I  did 
not  give  an  impression  or  two  on  that  section.  Two  very  striking 
exhibits  were  the  Apples  staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  of 
Maidstone,  and  J.  Watkins,  of  Hereford.  They  showed  plainly 
what  can  be  done  in  the  storage  of  fruit.  Wonderful  is  the  only 
word  I  can  use  to  describe  the  collection  of  vegetables  staged 
by  that  expert  growler  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  Without  a  doubt  he  is 
master  of  the  art  of  vegetable  culture,  and  to  others  than  him¬ 
self  how  he  manages  to  get  such  produce  at  the  time  of  the 
year  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Apart  from  this  collection,  vege¬ 
tables  were  not  very  abundant.  Mes.srs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co 
had  some  nice  Peas  and  Beans,  and  Me.ssrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons 
.staged  a  “row”  of  Peas;  but  the  vegetables  of  the  famous 
Reading  firm  ivere  much  missed.  By  the  way,  I  did  not  see  the 
name  of  Sutton  anywhere,  and  understood  that  they  w'ere  not 
showing.  Why  not,  I  wonder  .P  I  have  seen  better  collections 
of  indoor  fruits  at  previous  shows,  though  the  exhibits  staged 
by  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  and  P.  Ralli,  Esq,,  were  both  meritorious. 


In  regard  to  the  .show  as  a  whole,  eveiy'body  seems  satisfied 
without  being  particularly  enthusiastic,  there  was  no  special 


plant  or  feature  or  exhibit  to  overshadow  ether  things  and  set 
everybody  talking.  Indeed,  there  was  a  lack  of  novelties,  and 
Temple  showgoers  have  got  so  used  to  good  things  that  it  has  to 
be  something  distinctly  new  or  remarkable  which  arouses 
enthusiasm.  I  asked  the  opinion  of  three  different  friends,  and, 
strangely  enough,  agreed  with  the  answers  given  by  all  of  them. 
“  It’s  a  fine  show,”  .said  the  first.  Of  course  it  was.  “  Much 
the  same  as  last  year,”  replied  the  second.  Again  I  agreed. 
“  Not  much  that  is  fresh,”  ob.served  the  third,  which  was  quite 
true.  I  believe  there  are  good  reasons  why  Temple  Shows  cannot 
alter  much,  on  account  of  the  re.strictions  regarding  ground, 
tents,  and  so  on ;  but  there  is  charm  in  variety,  and  one  -would 
think  that  some  changes  could  be  made  so  that  one  show  would 
not  be  quite  such  a  repetition  of  its  predecessors  in  so  many 
particulars. 


There  is  one  thing  about  the  show  that  one  never  wishes  to 
see  changed,  and  that  is  the  social  side.  The  green  sward  of  the 
Temple  Gardens  is  the  Mecca  of  the  horticultural  fraternity,  and 
the  meetings  and  the  handshakings  were  as  numerous  and  hearty 
this  year  as  ever.  The  showers  on  the  opening  day  upset  the 
afternoon  tea  arrangements  a  little,  and  probably  made  the 
ladies  feel  anxious  about  their  dresses ;  but  there  was  not  enough 
rain  to  affect  people’s  spirits,  and  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  tents  unbearable.  Society  mu.stered  round  the  band¬ 
stand,  and  here  and  there  -were  the  usual  little  groups  of  men 
talking  earnestly  together.  They  were  gardeners,  of  course,  who 
probably  had  not  met  since  last  show  time,  and  had  many  thing.s 
to  talk  over.  Which  had  the  most  attraction  for  them — the  show 
it.self  or  the  friendly  meetings  on  the  turf  outside  the  tents?  I 
ask  the  question,  but  it  can  only  be  answered  by  the  individuals 
themselves. — G.  H.  H. 

c..  - - 

Judges,  Officials,  and  Friends  at  Edgbaston. 


Following  the  announcement  made  in  our  report  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society’s  show',  held  in 
Edgbaston  Botanic  Gardens  on  April  30,  we  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  reproduction  of  the  photographic  group  then 
and  there  taken.  The  names  are  furnished  under  the 
illustration  on  page  489,  and  include,  as  will  be  seen, 
those  of  England’s  most  celebrated  “  Auriculists,”  allow¬ 
ing,  of  course,  for  the  absence  n't  some  of  the  renowned 
southern  growers.  Perhaps  never  before  have  five  such 
ardent  admirers  and  successful  exhibitors  of  the  Auricula 
as  those  shown  as  seated  been  swooped  into  one  short  line,  in 
one  little  photograph.  Richard  Dean,  the  grower,  orator, 
writer ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  perhaps  chief  of  the  cult ;  with 
John  Pope,  grow'er  and  distributor;  Ben  Simonite,  winner  of 
many  prizes,  and  Richard  Gorton,  as  typical  of  the  old-school  as 
any,  and  a  raiser  of  meritorious  sorts.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  chief 
Journal  representative  around  Birmingham,  in  Napoleonic  po.se 
defends  and  dignifies  the  right  (or  left?)  wing,  and  our  good 
friends  Mr.  Holding,  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Lathom  are  amongst 
others  who  are  more  particularly  known  to  us.  “  While  the 
earth  remaineth,”  the  dear  little  “  Dusty-millers  ”  will  yearly 
awaken  in  fragrance  and  chastity  to  delight  us,  and  they  will 
ever  be  respected  and  greatly  tended  by  a  devoted  coterie,  and 
though  the  old  hands,  one  by  one,  will  pass  away,  their  sons  and 
sons’  sons  will  assure  the  continuance  of  a  sweet  inheritance. 

“  W.  G.”  writes :  “Wou  will  observe  that  we  represent  the 
clerical  element  )n  the  shape  of  a  ‘  Pope,’  ‘  Dean,’  and  a 
‘  parson  ’  (Rev.  F.  D.  Horner),  seated  upon  the  same  bench. 
R.  Dean  loses  cast  by  the  non-removal  of  his  cap!  ” 


Badiinton. 


In  the  West  of  England  what  place  is  more  familiar  by 
name  than  Badminton,  or  title  more  popular  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort?  Name  and  fame  of  Badminton 
extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  county,  Gloucester¬ 
shire  ;  not,  perhaps,  because  of  its  own  environment  so  much 
as  that  of  traditional  association  with  fox-hunting.  For 
generations  past  Badminton  has  been  the  ancestral  home  of 
successive  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  and  great  as  has  been  their 
personal  influence  of  the  past,  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort 
proves  by  his  amiability  of  nature,  business  capacity,  and 
enthusiasm  for  fox  hunting  to  be  equal  to  modern  times  and 
its  requirements.  The  upkeep  of  such  a  huge  establishment 
entails  an  enormous  expenditure.  The  equipment  of  the 
stable  alone,  with  its  complement  of  200  hunters,  is  a  large 
item,  and  the  kennels  are  not  much  less  important  an 
annexe.  Of  the  stables,  kennels,  and  motors  it  is.  not  my 
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purpose  to  write,  but  rather  of  the  gardens,  which  wei^ 
revisited  after  a  lapse  of  some  twelve  or  more  years,  though, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  present  time  of  year  is  not  that 
best  chosen  to  seek  fresh  records.  Badminton’s  gardener, 
however,  is  such  a  fund  of  resource  that  in  his  company  even 
the  freshly  dug  and  implanted  garden  plots  can  be  made 
interesting,  and  even  the  refuse  heap  gives  forth  interesting 
theory,  as  well  as  its  more  practical  worth.  Gardening  here 
must  necessarily  be  made  practical,  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
their  season  in  particular  pressing  heavily  in  their  demands 
on  the  resources  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  the  limited 
staff  that  are  entrusted  with  its  production.  In  Mr.  Nash 
the  capacity  for  hard  work  is  almost  proverbial ;  indeed,  one 
would  almost  learn  that  to  him  work  was  perfect  recreation. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  toilers  of  the  week  cease 
their  active  occupations,  Mr.  Nash  finds  evident  enjoyment 


AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


neglected  garden  is  the  one  that  provides  trouble  both  for 
the  present  lyrd  future.  As  long  as  Mr.  Nash  maintains  his 
present  health  and  activity,  weeds  will  find  in  him  a  vigorous 
agitator. 

Apart  from  the  great  demands  that  are  associated  with 
the  home  supply,  for  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Nash  proved 
himself  an  enviable  exponent  in  the  art  of  exhibiting  fruit. 
His  Grapes  will  be  long  remembered  for  their  perfect  finish  ; 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  Melons,  Pears,  and 
other  fruits  for  their  fine  colour,  large  size,  and  high  quality. 
For  a  series  of  nine  consecutive  years  Mr.  Nash  won  the  Bath 
City’s  chief  prize  for  a  collection  of  Grapes  at  their  autumn 
show,  and  miscellaneous  collections  of  fruits  rarely  failed  to 
enlist  other  than  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  name  on  the  first 
prize  cards.  At  other  near  and  distant  exhibitions  there  are 
records  of  success  well  won,  and  well  deserved.  •  It  is  by 
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Back  row  (from  left  to  right)— I,  Miss  E:  'Browa  (diu^hterof  A.  R.  Bro'.v.i) ;  2,  .Janss  Dou;;la3,  Junr.  ;  3,  A.  R.  Brown  ;  4,  C.  Edmonds  ;  5,  A,  W.  Jones  ; 

6,  W.  B.  Lathom;  7,  E.  Longbottom  ;  8,  W.  H.  Migdley  ;  9,  Tom  Lord;  11,  J.  W.  Bentley;  11,  R.  Holding,  secretary  ;  12,  —  Taylor  (Phillips 
and  Taylor);  13,  F.  T.  Poulson  ;  14,  A.  Chatwin ;  15,  T.  Godwin;  16,  E.  Danks  ;  17,  J.  Clements;  and  18,  W.  Gardiner. 

Those  'sitting  are  (left  to  right)— It.  Dean,  Rer.  F.  D.  Horner,  John  Pope,  Ben  Simonite,  and  R.  Gorton. 

”  Judges,  Officials,  and  Friends  at  the  Edgbaston  Auricula  5how. 


in  work  while,  as  he  says,  it  is  quiet.  His  thirty  years’ 
charge  at  Badminton  does  not  abate  his  ardour,  nor  his 
extreme  activity. 

The  gardens,  mostly  enclosed  in  14ft  walls,  extend  to 
eleven  acres  or  more  in  their  area,  there  being  three 
enclosures,  varying  in  their  acreage  from  four  downwards. 
Being  sub-divided  thus,  provision  is  made  for  extensive  wall 
gardening,  as  well  as  borders  possessing  warm  and  cool 
aspects.  Most  undermanned  gardens  reveal  their  state  in 
neglected  trees  and  weedy  plots  ;  but  Badminton  gardens 
do  not  give  countenance  to  any  such,  but  rather  tend  in 
a  more  favourable  direction.  More  perfectly  trained  trees 
one  could  scarcely  hope  for,  and  the  absence  of  weeds — well, 
what  gardener  does  not  yearn  for  this  order  of  things  without 
its  frequent  realisation  ?  No  garden  is  weed  proof — a  useful 
labour  institution  would  be  absent  w^ere  it  so — but  the 


its  fruit  that  Badminton  Gardens  are  known  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  or  marquee. 

Glass,  though  extensive,  is  not  by  any  means  modern  ; 
yet  the  fruit  production  is  none  the  less  satisfactory  because 
of  this.  Mr.  Nash  has  much  respect  for  aged  Vines,  and, 
judging  by  present  appearances  and  prospects,  he  h.  is  every 
reason  to  stand  by  the  veterans  of  the  past.  l\?auy  of  the 
Vines,  I  believe,  are  much  over  sixty  years  in  age,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  there  are  but  two  among  the  whole  that  can 
claim  to  be  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  Despite  their  years 
and  excellent  work  of  the  past,  they  are  to-day  as  vigorous 
and  fruitful  as  the  average  five-year-old,  and  with  good  root 
manipulation  promise  to  go  on  many  more  years.  Mr.  Nash 
is  a  great  advocate  for  root  cultivation,  and  though  ^ome  of 
his  feats  with  the  veterans  seem  somewhat  severe,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  bef'vcou  the  two 
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that  combine  to  make  progress  and  pi’ospect  all  assuring. 
Extension  of  rod  and  root  is  favoured  in  a  modified  degree 
!)(;  h  with  Vines  and  Peaches,  and  new  turfy  loam,  which, 
l  url  un.itely  is  available  in  ijlenty.  tends  towards  that  content¬ 
ment  of  [he  trees  and  iheir.. chief.  Large  bunches  of  (drapes 
:ire  now  the  desideratum  of  the  table  so  much  as  those  of 
medium  -  size  and  plenty  of  them  ;  but  the  hall  mark  of 
quality  is  not  wanting-  because  of  this-.  Black  Hamiburghs 
that  grew  last  year  were  credited  by  some  to  be  Colmans, 
not,  of  course,  by  Grape  experts,  but  by  those  who,  at  least, 
had  some  knowledge  of  Hamburgh  and  Colmans.  This  is 
related  only  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  the  Grapes  when  cut 
from  the  Vine,  and  those  who  have  for  so  long  a  term 
continued  in  such  a  satisfactory  state.  Except  in  one 
instance  the  Peach  trees  are  of  modern  time,  there  were 
periods  when  one  specimen  filled  its  own  structural  compart¬ 
ment.  Generally  speaking;  the  Peach  tree  does  not  rise  to 
the  span  of  fourscore  years  as  does  the  Vine  ;  but  they  do 
sometimes,  as  they  have  here,  attain  to  great  age  and  pro¬ 
portion. 

Melons  are  not  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  these,  when 
ripe,  find  use  only  among  visitors  to  the  house.  Cucumbers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  . more  generously  treated.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  these,  an  interesting  item  was  elicited — the 
stock  of  to-day  is  the  same  as  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  with 
an  unbroken  succession.  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  yet  of 
convenient  size  for  everyday  use,  and  deserving,  one  would 
think,  of  the  popular  style  and  title,  “Come  to  Stay.” 
Strawberries  are  forced  in  large  numbers,  the  old  Vicomtesse 
sharing  space  with  the  newer  Royal  Sovereign,  and  both  in 
rnutiial  agreement.  Outdoors  these  grow  with  remarkable 
vigour,  for,  w’ith  rows  divided  by  a  yai’d  space,  this  does  not 
give  room  for  fruit  and  runners. 

Though  fruit,  including  Apples  and  Pears,  are  confined 
to  the  garden  alone,  twice  only  in  the  past  thirty  years  have 
Apples  been  so  scarce  as  requiring  to  be  bought  for  home 
use.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  with  so  large  a 
demand  there  should  be  .sufficient  even  in  ordinary  times, 
when  one  surveys  the  extent  of  trees  called  upon  to  furnish 
it.  Nineteen  years  has  elapsed  since  there  was  a  dearth 
until  last  year,  then  Apples  were  so  universally  scarce.  One 
insiirmountable  grief  which  Mr.  Nash  relates  with  some  pain 
is  that  no  less  a  space  than  240yds  length  of  wall  remain 
unprofitable  on  the  western  side,  because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  the  tree  belt  which  serves  as  a  screen  and 
shad,y  pleasure  walks.  Tree  screens  are  great  protectors  of 
the  ^ome  garden,  but  there  is  considerable  loss  when  their 
continuity  is  such  that  the  leafy  boundary  walls  cannot  be 
utilised. 

The  frame  ground  shows  that  forced  crops  are  looked  for 
in  goodly  quantity.  Good  stable  manure,  in  almost  unlimited 
quantity,  is  seen  producing  spring  and  summer  crops  in  its 
fermentation  and  preparation  for  use  on  the  land.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  too,  are  well  and  extensively  grown  in  the  open  air 
and  inside.  My  last  visit  was  a  summer  one,  when  the  open 
air  beds  were  in  fine  form,  and  Avould,  if  photographed, 
pravide  excellent  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  spawn, 
and  not  less  so  to  the  necessary  detail  in  Mushroom  growing 
carried  out. 

Flowers  and  plants  in  the  house  become  a  drain  on  the 
resources,  because  the  glass  accommodation  was  originally 
intended  more  for  fruit  than  for  plants  ;  but  modern  require¬ 
ments  are  respected,  and  the  best  means  applied  for  meeting 
it.  The  outdoor  borders,  rvith  bulbous  and  other  flowers, 
are  valued  aids  in  augmenting  the  indoor  stock,  and  while 
they  afford  these  means  of  relief  to  the  glass  departments, 
brightness  is  imparted  to  the  otherwise  dull  vegetable  and 
fruit  quarters.  Tree  Pa-onies  flourish  in  the  garden  borders 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  it  is  computed  that 
they  have  survived  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
winters.  Jn  iheir  season, these  huge  bushes  must  be  indeed 
a  fine  sight.  .'\  bed  of  Spanish  Irises  have  been  enviously 
admired  by  the  unlearned  among  visitors  as  an  unusually 
fine  bed  of  Onions,  when  seen  in  their  early  stages  of  grorvth, 
and  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  just  as  much  admired  when 
in  bloom.  The  great  expanse  of  park  land,  rvith  its  rvealth 
of  tree  life  and  noble  avenues,  together  with  the  vastness 
of  the  house,  stables,  kennels,  and  other  buildings,  combine 
to  dwarf  the  extent  of  flower  gardens,  borders,  and  lawns  ; 
but  though  there  is  an  absence  of  the  broad  expanses  of 
closely  mown  lawns,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  considerable 
area  that  afford  work  both  for  summer  and  wiiiter  and 
pleasure  for  the  noble  owners  as  well  as  visitors. 


Roses  appear  to  find  a  very  congenial  home  in  the  garden 
set  apai’t  for  them,  sets  of  iron  arches  Avith  the  festoons  of 
vigorous  summer  Roses  trailing' freely  over  them  must  be  a 
very  fine  sight.  In  this  garden  ai’e  two  very  fine  Maidenhair 
Trees,  Salisl)uria  adiantifolia,  which  find  many  admirers.  Tea 
Roses  are  those  most  favoured,  AA'hich  are  present  in  goodly 
numbers  and  in  large  vigorous  bushes.  Under  shady  trees  in 
a  secluded  corner  the  Duchess’  rock  garden  is  situated,  and 
which  is  tended  and  planted  mostly  by  her  own  hands. 
Naturalised  bulbous  flowers  rvere  occupying  one  of  the 
breadths  of  open  lawn,  this  being  a  creation  of  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Beaufort,  who  had  a  great  fondness  for  Avild 
gardeniirg.  Dean’s  hybrid  Primroses  skirt  the  shrubbery 
borders  in  their  varied  and  distinct  colours,  and  in  the  floAver 
beds,  Tirlips  and  other  roots,  WallfloAvers,  Forget-me-nots, 
and  such  like  are  used  for  spring  displays.  A  huge  clump  of 
berried  Aucubas  Avere  a  striking  feature  at  Badminton,  and 
for  decorative  purposes  are  found  most  useful.  The  berries 
are  the  outcome  of  the  association  of  male  and  female  plants 
groAving  in  close  contiguity.  These  ornamental  shrubs  are 
far  more  interesting  and  beautiful  Avhen  laden  Avith  bright 
berries.  During  the  festivities  connected  Avith  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  M'ales,  this  Avas  freely 
used  by  Mr.  Nash  in  the  portion  of  the  home  decoration 
entrusted  to  him,  and  AA’hich  required  over  half  a  mile  of 
festoons. 

Badminton,  with  its  portcullis  heraldry  everyAvhere,  bears 
the  impress  of  a  ducal  OAvner  and  resident,  the  interest  of 
the  mansion  and  toAvnship  appear  to  be  so  closely  associated 
that  the  AA'hole  seems  as  one.  During  the  summer  months 
holiday  seekers  make  their  way  thither  in  great  numbers, 
attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  importance  of  the  varied  equip¬ 
ment  of  so  large  and  important  a  domain.  Privileged,  too, 
by  a  general  patron  of  rural  sport,  visitors  Avould  seem  to 
find  no  restraint  in  the  inspection,  stables,  kennels,  park, 
gardens,  and  state  rooms  of  the  house  AA^hich  afford  ample 
scope  for  a  day’s  enjoyment  to  the  “trippers.”  A  distance 
of  eleven  miles  separates  the  nearest  station  on  the  G.W.R., 
Chippenham ;  and  seven  from  Yate  on  the  Midland.  This 
Avill  soon  be  changed,  a  neAA'  line  being  in  course  of  progress 
Avith  a  station  at  Badminton. — W.  S. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institntion. 


At  the  sixty-third  anniversary  fe.stival  dinner,  lield  in  London 
on  May  28,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  presiding,  we 
noticed  amongst  others  present  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Pilkington,  M.P.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Veitch;  Geo.  Monro,  G.  Rochford,  Jas.  Douglas,  O.  Thomas, 
A.  Piper,  R.  Dean,  G.  Bunyard,  A.  H.  RiA^ers,  Jas.  Hudson,  W. 
Crump,  P.  Kay,  W.  Sheruvood,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  B.  May,  J.  Baker, 
P.  R.  Barr,  H.  J.  and  W.  Cutbush,  Jas.  Laing^  W.  Poupart,  E. 
Wythes,  and  D.  Ingamells,  the  company  numbering 
altogether  158. 

”1116  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  younger  than  preceding 
occupants  of  the  chair,  did  well  in  laying  the  aims  and  claims  of 
the  institution  before  the  friends  assembled.  The  loyal  toasts  Avere 
drunk,  musical  honour, s  accompanying  the  toast  to  His  Majesty 
the  King.  His  Grace,  in  a  speech  not  too  long,  and  containing 
good  and  original  .similes,  advocated  the  greater  support  of  this 
institution,  Avhose  existence  is  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  Avho 
in  old  age  have  not  the  means  to  support  themselves.  His  Gi-ace 
referred  to  the  adornment  of  the  table  that  evening  Avith  beau¬ 
tiful  floAvers,  and  to  the  AA'onderful  interest  and  pleasure  AA’hich 
people  of  all  classes  derive  from  gardens  and  plants  and  flowers. 
And  Avhile  it  i.s  to  gardeners  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  these 
pleasures,  con.stituting  as  they  do  a  large  part  of  munclane  joys, 
can  Ave  pass  over  Avithout  a  thought  those  instances  Avhere 
impecuniosity  .saddems  the  last  days  of  many  aged  gardeners,  and 
adds  greater  grief  and  pain  to  the  unsuccessful,  yet  honourable, 
toiler?  No  institution  similar  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
exists  in  either  the  Xbiited  States  of  America,  France,  or 
Germany.  During  the  , sixty-three  years  of  the  society’s  u.sefulne.ss 
it  has  distributed  £100,000,  and  to  meet  the  constant  output  it  is 
imperative  that  all  avIio  are  imospei’ous  should  combine  to  assist 
those  AA’ho  are  less  fortunate  than  theimselves.  The  institution 
Avas  one  that  .should  recominend  itself  to  all  gardeners  and  to 
tho.se  connected  Avith  gardening,  or  Avho  derived  pleasure  in  this 
direction.  The  chairman  coupled  Avith  the  toast  the  name  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Avho  replied.  He  expressed  the  hope  the 
good  dinner  they  had  enjoyed  and  the  able  speech  the  chairman 
had  delivered  would  together  act  beneficially,  and  cause  an 
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unloosening  of  the  purse-strings.  Mr.  Veitch,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  institution,  thanked  his  Grace  for  the  interest- 
he  had  exhibited.  He  made  a  passing  reference  to  the  presence 
with  them  of  Mr.  George  Monro,  who  had  been  seriously  ill  last 
year  at  this  date.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sherwood’s  absence  Avas  much 
missed  and  regretted,  but  Mr.  Veitch  was  able  to  give  hopes  of 
this  respected  gentleman’s  early  and  complete  restoration  to 
business  activity  and  to  social  communion.  The  treasurer  stated 
that  190  pensioners  are  receiving  assistance,  two  of  whom  are 
each  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  both  have  been  nineteen  years 
on  the  funds.  He  jocularly  remarked  that  these  tAvo  Avorthies, 
in  common  with  numerous  others,  had  come  to  the  institution 
with  excellent  medical  certificates  as  to  their  extreme  ill-health ! 
The  youngest  pensioner  is  fifty  years  of  age,  but  is  totally  blind. 
As  a  rule  no  person  is  elected  until  sixty  years  of  age,  unless  in 
very  exceptional  cases. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Fund  is  doing  splendid  work.  It  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  those  in  real  need  Avhile 
waiting  to  be  elected  to  the  full  pension.  Mr.  Veitch  read  a 
number  of  touching  letters  from  persons  Avho  have  had  benefits 
from  the  institution  from  time  to-  time.  Letters  so  full  of 
fervency  could  only  come  from  those  Avho  had  experienced 
extreme  necessity,  and  in  order  to  support  such  very  deserving 
cases  it  is  essential  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  augment 
the  aimual  income.  The  institution  exists  for  gardeners  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales — it  has  no  individual 
nationality,  but  opens  its  doors  to  all.  Tliis  is  a  fact  overlooked 
by  most  of  the  gardeners  outside  the  southern  parts  of  England. 
Could  the  funds  be  increased,  hoAV  much  more  might  be  done! 
With  only  one  election  annually,  and  sixty  persons  seeking  to  be 
elected  where  only  a  score  of  places  are  vacant,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  can  assist  only  a  section  of  a  necessitous  band.  The 
money  is  usually  sent  through  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  or 
through  someone  Avell  knoAvn  and  responsible.  The  Avorking 
expenses  of  the  institution  are  exceedingly  light.  The  members 
of  committee  are  all  honorai-y,  and  the  ofiice  staff  and  expenses 
are,  indeed,  very  limited,  and  could  not  be  more  economically 
conducted.  These  matters  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Veitch  by  way 
of  shoAving  that  monetary  contributions  are  directly  applied  to 
the  cause  for  Avhich  they  are  given,  and  everything  that  can  be 
done  is  done  to  sav-e,  augment,  and  judiciously  utilise  the  funds. 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Pilkington,  M.P.,  next  proposed  a  toast  to 
“  Horticulture,”  which  Avas  responded  to  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Jeffries 
in  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton;  and  the 
last  toast,  that  of  “  The  Chairman,”  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  was  very  tactfully  delivered  and  courteously  replied  to. 
Following  this,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  Ingram,  announced  the 
names  of  the  chief  subscribers,  furnishing  a  total  of  £1,800. 

The  Chairman  £25,  Messrs.  Rothschilds  100  guineas,  Baron 
Schroder  £50,  M.  J.  Sutton  £50,  A.  J.  Sutton  £50,  N.  N.  Sher- 
Avood  25  guineas,  H.  J.  Veitch  25  guineas,  Lieut. -Colenel  Pilking¬ 
ton  £25,  Covent  Garden  Table  £134,  and  many  other  sums. 

The  musical  programme  AA*as  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Schartau,  assisted  by  Miss  Marian  Iceton,  Miss  Edith 
Clegg,  and  Mr.  Robert  Radford.  Miss  Ethel  Marsh  gave 
delightful  violin  solos,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Hill’s  humorous  recita¬ 
tion  Avas  greatly  appreciated. 


Iris  orientalis  (syn.  ochroleu.ca) 

There  are  some  very  interesting  old  plants  Avhich  have  been 
figured  in  the  older  volumes  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  and 
when  time  permits  one  often  turns  over  Avith,  pleasure  the  pages 
of  the  volumes  in  one’s  possession,  though  this  is  a  little  pro¬ 
vocative  of  the  desire  to  have  a  complete  set  of  this  valued  and 
valuable  work.  Thus,  the  other  day  I  came  across  the  old  Iris, 
generally  known  in  the  gardens  Avhere  it  is  knoAvn  at  all  as 
ochroleuca,  but  noAv  called  orientalis,  which  is  rather  confusing 
because  of  the  variety  of  sibirica  which  bears  that  name.  The 
plate  gives  a  very  good  representation  of  the  flower  and  a  portion 
of  the  stem  and  foliage,  showing  w-ell  the  ivory-white  of  the 
groundwork  of  the  blooms  and  the  ochreous  yellow  which  occupies 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  blooms.  The  flower  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  dimensions  with  those  of  the  popular  “  German  ” 
Irises,  but  resembles  more  in  general  appearance,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  character  of  the  plant,  that  of  our  native  I.  pseud- 
acorus.  Like  that  species,  too,  it  is  a  moisture  lover,  and  is  well 
suited  for  naturalising  by  the  sides  of  streams  or  ponds,  or  in 
the  moist  positions  to  be  found  almost  in  all  “  wild  gardens,” 
those  delightful  features  of  many  a  noble  demesne  no  at  adays. 
Its  clustered  flowers  on  their  3ft  stems  look  very  pleasing  in  such 
places  in  June,  and  at  other  times  the  leaves  themselves  are 
welcome  to  those  avIio  appreciate  the  SAvord-like  foliage  of  so 
many  of  the  plants  of  this  fine  family.  From  the  “Botanical 
Magazine”  I  learn  that  it  Avas  known  as  Pooocke’s  Iris,  from  it 
haA-ing  been  introduced  to  this  country  by  Br.  Pococke. 
— S.'  Arnott. 


London  Dahlia  Union. 

A  grand  Dahlia  competition  has  been  arranged  for  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  17,  and  18,  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West¬ 
minster,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  has  been  issued.  This  can  be 
had  from  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 

National  Fruit  Growers’  Federation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the  aboA-e 
society,  as  announced  by  us  last  Aveek,  Avas  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  14,  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  There  aars  a  good 
attendance,  the  folloAving  leading  groAvers  being  present :  Messrs. 
Herbert  Leney,  A.  White,  G.  E.  Champion,  F.  Smith,  E.  Neve, 
G.  Farmer,  W.  W.  Skinner,  A.  Mi.skin,  and  W.  Cable,  from 
Kent;  A.  Grant,  Cambridgeshire;  Colonel  Long,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Idiens,  Worcestershire;  W.  Craze,  CornAvall ;  H.  F.  Getting, 
Herefordshire;  W,  Bracey,  Norfolk;  A.  H.  H.  MatthcAvs,. 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture;  and  A.  T. 
MattheAvs,  late  Secretary  of  the  National  Agricultural  ITnion. 
Telegrams  and  letters  of  approval  and  regret  for  non-attendance 
were  read  from  Colonel  Warde,  M.P.,  H.  Wickham,  W.  Wing, 
R.  C.  Champion,  Colonel  Willan,  J.  H.  Best,  J.  W.  Lawry,  W. 
Shand,  Jas.  W’ood,  W.  Kru.se,  W.  Ellis,  J.  Boorman,  and  others. 
The  headquarters  of  the  federation  AAill  be  in  London.  The 
minimum  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  10s. 

Death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bull. 

The  founder  of  the  nursery  firm  Avhose  quarters  are  in  the 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  died  on  the  morning  of  June  1,  after  only 
three  days’  illness.  Bom  at  Winchester,  in  Hami).shire,  he  A'.  as 
educated  privately  at  Shirley,  near  Southampton.  When  barely 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  entei-ed  his  flcricultural  career  at  a 
nursery  in  Winchester,  but  soon  removed  to  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Son’s  Nunsery,  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  London. 
After  a  number  of  succe.ssful  years’  experience  he  became  a 
traveller  for  this  firm  at  the  age  of  tAA-enty,  and  at  twenty-six  he 
AA’as  invited  to  join  Messrs.  Wm.  Rclli.sson  and  Sons,  of  Tooting, 
also  in  the  capacity  of  traveller.  While  so  engaged  he  toured 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe,  much  to  the  gain  of  his  employers.  He  desired  a  partner¬ 
ship  at  the  age  of  thirty-tAvo  ;  but  matters  Avere  not  satisfactorily 
arranged  AA'ith  the  finn,  and  Mr.  Bull  therefore  determined  to 
open  a  business  of  his  oavu.  In  January,  1861,  he  acquired  the 
property,  noAV  his  freehold,  in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W., 
and  from  that  time  onwards  there  Avas  no  looking  backward.  His 
business  literally  progre.s.sed  by  “  leaps  and  bounds,”  and  stands 
to-day  in  an  enviable  position.  Mr.  Bull  AA’as  the  introducer  of 
numerous  Avell-knoAvn  decorative  plants,  among  Avhich  may  be 
named  Jasminum  nitidum,  Ari.stolochia  elegans,  Dractena 
Victoria,  Ficus  radicans  variegata,  Phoenix  rupicola,  and 
numerous  good  Orchids,  for  Avhich  his  establishment  has  long  been 
rencAvned.  The  “Economic  Metropolitan  RevicAV  ”  remarks  that 
Avhen  the  Coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon  Avere  devastated  by  the 
parasitic  micro-fungus,  Hemileia  vastatrix,  it  Avas  Mr.  William 
Bull  AA’ho  boldly  came  tO'  the  rescue  by  supplying  the  planter’s  in 
their  time  of  distress  Avith  a  variety  from  Liberia  that  Avas  much 
more  robu.st.  Of  this  neAV  and  A-igerous  kind  of  Coffee  plant 
tens  of  thousands  of  sturdy  seedlings  Avere  shipped  from  the 
Chelsea  establishment  to  almost  every  Coffee  groAving  country — 
notably,  to  Ceylon,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Central 
America.  He  w’as  the  inA-entor  of  an  improA-ed  plant  case  for 
exporting  plants  in.  The  late  gentleman  Avas  one  of  the  favoured 
foAv  selected  to  receive  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  gi’antcd  by 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  as  a  special  mark  of  faA'our  to  horti¬ 
culturists  in  the  year  of  Jubilee;  Avas  a  P'ellow  of  the  Linmean 
Society-,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  Zoological  Society, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society-,  and  the  Royal  Botanical 
Society  ;  a  Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  the  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Institute.  Mr.  William  Bull  Avas  also  a  Mombor  of  the 
Societe  Royale  d’Agi-iculture  et  dc  Botani(|ue  de  Gaud,  the 
Societe  Nationalo  d’Horticulturc  de  France,  and  of  the  Hniii- 
cultural  Societies  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg. 
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Southampton  Summer  Flower  Show. 

Tiie  annual  summer  sliow  and  Rose  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societj'  of  Southampton  will  be  held  on  the  Royal 
Pier  on  Tuesday' and  Wednesday,  July  1  and  2,  1902.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Fuidge,  G,  College  Terrace,  London  Road,  Southampton,  is  the 
secret a  ly. 

Yeitch  Memorial  Medals. 

Amateurs  of  Roses  and  gardeners  are  reminded  that  in 
addition  to  the  Silver  Cup  offered  as  a  First  Prize  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  Class  9  and  also  in  Class  15  of  the 
Schedule  of  Prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  the  Conference  on 
Roses  to  be  held  in  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  on  June  24,  the 
trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  Fund  will  award  a  large  silver 
medal,  suitably  engraved,  to  the  winner  of  each  of  these  cups. 

Baptist  Church,  Wem,  Shropshire. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  sale  of  work,  &c.,  in  connection  with 
the  above  church,  during  the  month  of  July  next.  The  sale  will 
be  held  in  the  grounds  cf  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  Trentham  House, 
Noble  Street  (pastor).  The  friends  here  will  do  their  utmost  in 
preparation  for  the  event,  but  must  rely  upon  the  generous  help 
of  others  at  a  distance.  Will  you  kindly  assist  us  in  our  task? 
Contributions  of  articles  useful  and  oniamental,  preferably  the 
former,  will  be  welcome.  Any  saleable  gcochs — such  as  plants, 
l)rovisions,  live  or  dead  stock,  dairy  produce,  &c. — will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Eckford,  Wem, 
Salop. 

A  London  Battle  of  Flo/.ers  in  Carriages. 

On  June  12,  13,  and  14,,  at  the  “Paris  in  London”  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Earl’s  Court,  London,  the  authorities  have  arranged  to 
hold  grand  battles  of  flowers,  with  dramatic  fete,  carnivals,  and 
illuminated  pageants  similar  to  those  held  at  Paris,  Nice,  Cannes, 
and  other  places.  The  entire  receipts  will  be  devoted  to  the 
benefits  of  French  charities  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  One  hundred  and  fifty  magnificent  banners  will  be 
awarded  to  the  .successful  competitors.  Elaborate  preparations 
are  being  made,  and  a  brilliant. event  is  expected  to  result.  For 
particulars  of  entry  and  other  information  we  would  direct  appli¬ 
cants  to  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy,  Chairman  Fetes’  Committee,  Tower 
House,  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

Flower  Boxes  Gratis. 

The  distribution  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation  of  boxes  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  for  display  at  the  windows  of  private  houses  (an  idea 
copied  from  Liverpool)  was  so  much  apiireciated  by  the  citizens 
when  started  tentatively  two  years  ago,  that,  but  for  the  extra 
work  thrown  upon  the  Parks  Department  by  the  Exhibition,  the 
number  would  have  been  largely  increased  last  year.  Now  that 
Mr.  Whitton’s  staff  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  development 
of  the  scheme,  the  number  of  boxes  is  to  be  doubled  this  season, 
which  means  that  no  fewer  than  1,200  will  be  distributed  amongst 
those  applying  for  them— a  work  wliich  will  .be  undertaken  next 
month,  and  one  which  would  have  been  accomplished  earlier  but 
for  the  backwardness  of  the  spring.  Householders  pay  a  shilling 
deposit  per  box,  this  being  refunded  when  it  is  returned  to  the 
department  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  Avas  2.44in,  being  0.7Gin  above  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.28in,  on  the  29th.  Rain  fell  on  twenty  days. 
'I’he  maximum  temperature  Avas  73deg,  on  the  31st ;  the  minimum, 
28deg,  on  the  14th.  Mean  maximum,  o9.30deg ;  mean  minimum, 
39.25deg;  mean  temperature,  49.27deg.  Avhich  is  3.7Gdeg  beloAv 
the  average,  and  tlie  coldest  May  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
Avith  the  exception  of  that  of  1894.  The  first  tAventy  days  of  May 
Avere  extremely  damp  and  cold.  There  Avas  rain  (often  mixed  Avitli 
hail)  on  sixteen  days,  and  on  the  same  number  of  nights  the 
temperature  fell  beloAV  40dcg,  and  on  eight  of  these  it  fell  below 
3Gdeg,  Avhich  means  frost  on  the  grass.  Potatoes  Avere  cut  on 
the  5th  and  again  on  the  14th  right  to  the  ground.  Plums  and 
Gooseberries  in  our  case  have  all  gone  off;  Black  Currants  nearly 
as  bad ;  many  of  the  Pears  are  cracking,  and  AA'ill  come  to  nothing. 
It  is  too  early  j-et  to  say  Avhat  the  A^iples  may  do.  The  bloom  of 
the  Laburnums  (in  some  cases)  and  Wistaria  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  young  groAvths  of  Ampelopsis,  Ivy,  and  other 
things  not  usually  injured  by  spring  frost,  are  much  blackened. 
In  some  Avell-sheltered  places  things  are  not  quite  so  bad. — R.  I. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  ShoAV  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  10,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
“Weeds  of  the  Garden”  Avill  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boyle 
at  3  o’clock. 

Daily  Harvest  Weather  Forecasts* 

The  Meteorological  Office  are  prepared  again  during  the 
harvest  .season  to  supply  forecasts  of  Aveather  by  telegraph  to 
persons  desirous  of  receiving  them.  For  full  information,  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  N.  ShaAV,  Secretary  to  the 
Meteorological  Council,  G3,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Colorado  Beetle  Re-appears. 

The  Colorado  beetle  has  again  made  its  appearance  at  Tilbury 
Docks.  Potato  growers  are  requested  by  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carefully  examine  their  iilants  and  send  them  to  the 
Board  Avdthout  delay  for  identification  specimens  of  any  insect 
suspected  to  be  the  Colorado  beetle.  The  Board  Avill  be  pleased 
to  supply  copies  of  a  leaflet,  Avith  a  coloured  illustration  of  the 
beetle,  post  free  and  free  of  charge  upon  application. 

Red  Carnations  Banned. 

Paragraphs  have  been  appearing  recently  in  nearly  all  the 
German  papers  that  the  favourite  floAver  of  the  Kaiser  is  red 
Carnation,  and  that  Prince  Henry  for  that  reason  brought  from 
America  several  bunches  of  these  flowers.  The  great  item  of  neAvs 
spread  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  AvlierO'  the  Kai.ser  is  expected  on 
June  19.  It  AA'as  decided  to  act  upon  the  brilliant  suggestion 
that  everybody  should  Avear  a  red  Carnation.  They  have  since 
discovered,  much  to  their  chagrin,  that  the  floAA'er  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  and  is  by  no  means  faA’oured  by  the 
Kaiser.  This  thej^  learnt  through  the  chief  of  the  police,  avIio 
has  forbidden  it  to  be  Avorn.  *  ^ 

May  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Grantham. 

The  prcA^ailiug  direction  of  the  Avind  Avas  N.  ;  total  tAA'elve  days. 
The  total  rainfall  AA'as  2.74iu;  this  fell  on  tAventy-tAvo  days,  and 
is  0.38in  above  the  average  for  the  month;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
AA'as  0.51in,  on  the  31st.  Barometer  (corrected  and  •  reduced) : 
Highest  reading,  30.452in  on  the  25th,  at  9  a.m. ;  loAve,st  reading, 
29.204in  on  the  17th,  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers:  Highest  in  the- 
shade,  G8deg  on  the  31st ;  loAvest,  30deg  on  the  Gth  and  7th ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  54.1Gdeg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  39.12deg; 
mean  temperature  of  the  month,  4G.G4deg;  lowest  on  the  grass, 
2Gdeg  on  the  2nd ;  highest  in  the  sun,  120deg  on  the  24th ;  mean 
temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  4G.77deg.  Total  sunshine, 
150hr  50m,  Avhich  is  37hr  3m  below  the  average  for  the  month ; 
there  AA'as  one  sunless  day.  This  has  been  the  coldest  May  here 
for  many  years.  The  earth  temperature  is  also  correspondingly 
loAV,  and  all  garden  crops  are  later  than  usual. — W.  H.  Dia'ers. 

Illustrations  of  Temple  Show  Groups. 

On  various  pages  of  this  issue  there  are  illustrations  of  groups 
and  collections  Avhich  formed  features  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  SIioav  in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  28,  29,  and  30. 
Messrs.  M’ebb  and  Sous,  W’ordsley,  Stourbridge,  exhibited  an 
excellent  strain  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  a  photograph  of 
their  tasty  group  appears  on  page  499.  Two  pages  forAvard 
(page  497)  is  represented  Lord  Aldenham’s  most  creditable  col¬ 
lection  of  early  vegetables,  groAvn  and  shown  by  his  skilful 
gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  A  report 
of  this  exhibit  was  printed  on  page  479  of  our  previous  issue. 
And  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons’  (Limited)  group  of  Caladiums, 
Nepenthes,  and  hybrid  Cattleyas,  with  other  Orchids  and  choice 
decorative  plants  as  arranged  at  the  Show  and  reported  upon 
at  page  470,  is  depicted  this  Aveek  on  the  right-hand  central 
page  (493).  Lastly,  there  is  Leopold  de  Rothschild’s  pet 
Cherries  grown  and  brought  forward  by  Mr.  James  Hudson 
from  Gunuersbury  House,  Acton.  We  commented  on  the  very 
promising  and  creditable  state  of  the  trees  some  time  ago  in 
the.se  columns,  and  the  ultimate  results  have  fully  verified  the 
earlier  expectations.  Unfortunately,  our  illustration  on  page 
495  is  vague,  and  in  no  way  defines  the  form  or  the  variety,,  of 
this  excellent  group.  Grapes,  Bananas,  Plums,  Strawberries, 
Cherries  (fruits),  and  Nectarines  were  exhibited  in  baskets  in 
front  of  the  pot  Cherry  trees,  the  latter  representing  a  number 
of  the  best  early  varieties. 
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Poinological  Notes. 

Melons. 

In  houses  or  hot-water  heated  pits  where  the  fruit  is  ripening, 
a  rather  dry  and  warm  condition  of  tlie  atmosphere  will  be 
required,  allowing  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  moderating  the 
water  at  the  roots,  but  if  the  soil  be  kept  too  dry  the  foliage  will 
suffer,  and  the  fruit  deteriorate  in  juiciness  and  quality,  while 
the  prospects  of  a  second  crop  will  be  seriously  interfered  with 
if  not  rendered  impracticable.  When  the  crop  is  cleared  prepare 
for  another.  If  the  plants  have  fallen  a  prey  to  red  spider 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house  with  softsoapy  water,  the  glass 
with  water  only,  limewashing  the  walls,  and  removing  the  whole 
of  the  soil.  If  fermenting  materials  have  been  used  for  bottom 
heat  add  some  fresh,  and  mix  with  the  top  18in  or  2ft  of  the  old 
material,  some  of  the  most  exhausted  being  removed.  Make 


•firm,  put  in  ridges  or  hillocks  of  good  strong  loam;  if  not  cal- 
'careous  add  some  old  mortar  rubbish  and  road  scrapings  if  de¬ 
ficient  of  grit.  Tread  well  down  in  a  couple  of  days,  as  the 
shorter  jointed  and  more  sturdy  the  plants  will  be,  also  the 
more  fruitful,  and  the  fruits  more  solid.  In  planting,  too,  make 
the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and  the  soil  and  ball  being  moist, 
no  water  will  be  required  until  the  plants  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil.  Shade  for  a  few  days  from  bright  sun,  and  maintain 
a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and 
other  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg,  70deg  to  75degby  day,  ven¬ 
tilating  between  those  degrees.  Keep  through  the  day  80deg  to 
85deg  or  90deg  from  sun  heat,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to 
maintain  the  latter  temperature  for  some  time. 

Plants  in  flower  require  a  little  air  constantly,  with  a  free 
circulation  on  fine  days,  fertilising  the  flowers  as  they  become 
fully  expanded,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  fruits  are  set 
on  a  plant  remove  all  others  and  all  flowers.  Three  or  four 


fruits  are  as  many  as  a  healtliy  plant  can  bring  to  maturity,  good 
in  size,  and  of  perfect  finish,  of  fine  luscious  quality.  Plants 
swelling  their  fruits  should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water,  supply¬ 
ing  liquid  manure  or  top-dressings  of  fertilisers  washed  in,  addi¬ 
tions  of  fresh  soil  being  made  to  the  hillocks  or  ridges  as  the 
roots  protrude. 

Young  plants  in  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the 
surface  must  be  thinned  to  four,  taking  two  to  the  front  and  two 
to  the  back,  keeping  the  laterals  rubbed  off  to  Gin  from  the  main 
stem  and  pinching  the  principal  shoots  when  IGin  to  18in  from  the 
sides  of  the  frames  or  pits.  The  laterals  will  show  fruit  at  the 
first  or  second  joint,  and  the  flowers  being  fully  expanded,  fer¬ 
tilise  them  about  noon  on  fine  days,  leaving  a  little  air  on  con¬ 
stantly  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture,  a  moist,  close 
atmosphere  being  fatal  to  a  good  set.  Pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  and  after  three  or  four 
fruits  are  set  upon  a  plant,  remove  all  others.  Keep  the  laterals 


closely  pinched,  and  thin  them  if  likely  to  crowd  the  principal 
leaves.  Afford  liquid  manure,  but  keep  it  from  the  foliage,  and 
sprinkle  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days,  but  not  over 
the  stems,  closing  about  3.30  to  4.0  p.m.,  or  .so  early  as  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  90deg  or  95deg,  and  ventilate  early  in  the 
day,  or  from  7.30  to  8  a.m.,  gradually  reducing  the  temperature 
after  keeping  through  the  day  at  80deg  to  85deg  or  90deg. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphides,  and  fumigate  on  two  or  tiireo 
consecutive  evenings  moderately,  an  overdose  doing  great  injury. 
If  canker  appears,  rub  quicklime  into  the  affected  parts.  Shade 
from  bright  sun,  but  only  to  prevent  flagging. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  In  Early  Houses. 

When  trees  of  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander, 
Waterloo,  and  Early  Louise  Peaches,  Advance  and  t'ardinai 
Nectarines,  havm  been  cleared  of  the  fruits,  the  shoots  on  which 
they  were  borne,  if  not  required  for  the  extension  of  the  trees. 
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should  be  cut  away  to  allow  light  and  air  free  access  to  the 
foliage.  Syringe  forcibly,  to  cleanse  the  leaves  of  red  spider, 
and  if  this  and  scale  continue  troublesome,  promptly  apply  an 
insecticide  to  eradicate  the  pests.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
foliage  be  kept  healthy,  and  to  prevent  premature  ripening  ot 
the  wood  keep  the  atmosphere  cool  by  ventilating  the  house  to  the 
fullest  extent,  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  excepting  when  the 
weather  be  unusually  cold  and  the  wood  somewhat  sappy.  Jxeep 
the  borders  moist,  and  in  showery  weather  remove  the  roof  lights. 
Stop  gross  laterals,  but  avoid  giving  a  check  by  a  great  reduction 

of  foliage  at  one  time.  ,  ,  ,t  ,  -n^  ^ 

Trees  of  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Rivers’  Early  York,  Early 
Alfred,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dymond,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  George,  and 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Lord  Napier,  Goldoni,  and  Stanwick 
Elruge  Nectarines,  in  the  same  house  or  a  house  to  them^lves, 
will  be  ripening  the  fruits  and  must  not  be  syringed.  Where 
water  hangs  on  the  fruits  for  any  length  of  time  after  they 
commence  ripiening  the  skin  is  liable  to  crack,  and  the  edges 
of  the  fissures  are  soon  attacked  by  a  mould,  which  imparts  a 
musty  flavour.  The  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  want 
of  water  at  the  roots,  but  any  excess  of  moisture  at  this  stage 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  splitting  at  the  stone. 

Succession  Houses. 

Hurrying  the  trees  during  the  stoning  process  is  sometimes 
fatal  to  the  fruit,  therefore  allow  time  for  this  most  exhausting 
essential.  Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  ventilating  early  in 
the  morning,  and  close  soon  in  the  afternoon  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  to  80deg 
or  85deg,  and  ventilate  a  little  afterwards  for  the  night,  the 
temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  to  between  GOdeg  and  65deg. 
This  must  only  be  practised  after  the  stoning  is  completed,  as  a 
close  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  to  promote  growth,  and  is  not 
favourable  to  that  process,  therefore  avoid  undue  excitement 
when  the  trees  are  in  that  condition.  When  the  fruits  have 
stoned  remove  all  surplus  fruits,  and  turn  the  others  with  their 
apexes  to  the  light  to  insure  colour  and  even  ripening  from  the 
apex.  Allow  a  rather  fr^  extension  of  the  laterals  as  an 
encouragement  of  root  action,  but  be  careful  not  to  crowd  the 
principal  foliage,  and  keep  insects  in  check  by  syringing  twice 
a  day.  Give  thorough  gppplies  of  water  through  a  surface 
mulching,  not  more  than  2in  thick,  of  lumpy  material,  and 
supply  weakly  trees  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Vigorous  trees 
will  not  need  more  than  a  surface  mulching,  as  high  feeding 
will  cause  grossness,  and  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

Late  Houses. 

The  shoots  that  are  to  carry  next  year’s  crop  should  he 
trained  and  tied  in,  allowing  them  to  extend  to  a  length  of  loin 
or  more  if  there  be  space,  or  stop  them  at  about  that  size  and 
pinch  laterals  to  one  leaf,  being  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
Young  shoots  required  for  extensions  or  furnishing  the  trees 
should  be  allowed  to  extend  as  far  as  space  permits,  and  pinch 
all  side  shoots  on  last  year’s  extensions  that  are  not  required 
for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  furnishing  the  trees,  so  as  to  form 
spurs  and  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap.  In  thinning 
the  fruit  leave  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop. 
Keep  the  leaves  clean  by  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  always 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  before  night. 
Mulch  the  borders  with  a  little  short  manure,  or  if  the  trees  are 
young  and  vigorous,  lighter  and  less  rich  material  would  be 
more  suitable.  Water  thoroughly  when  necessary,  always 
giving  .sufficient  at  a  time  to  reach  the  drainage.  Ventilate 
early,  and  increase  the  ventilation  with  the  sun  heat,  closing 
soon  in  the  afternoon  if  the  fruit  is  required  early.  If  the  fruit 
is  wanted  late,  however,  keep  the  atmosphere  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  free  ventilation  day  and  night. 

Recently  Planted  Young  Trees. 

These  should  be  properly  disbudded  so  as  to  leave  the  main 
branches  or  shoots  for  forming  them  15in  to  18in  asunder,  and 
the  bearing  wood  at  a  similar  distance  on  the  last  and  previous 
year’s  wood,  training  the  extensions  their  full  length,  and  pinch¬ 
ing  the  side  shoots  on  last  year’s  wood  that  are  not  re<iuired  for 
^.c'.aring  or  extension  to  two  or  three  leaves,  so  as  to  form  spurs; 
but  do  not  overcrowd  the  trees  with  foliage.  These  stubby  side 
shoots  often  give  good  results  whilst  the  trees  are  young,  setting 
and  stoning  the  fruit  better  than  is  the  case  on  strong  young 
wood.  Pinch  laterals  at  the  first  joint  and  successional  growths 
as  made.  Avoid  exciting  too  vigorous  growth  by  the  use  of 
stimulants,  using  nitrogenous manure  sparingly  and  an  excessive 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  employ  phosphatic  manure  with 
a  firm  soil,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  fibrous  root  formation  and 
sturdy,  short -jointed,  thoroughly  solidified  growth. — St.  Albans. 


Agricultural  Teaching. 

Institutes  for  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  in  agriculture 
among  rural  residents  are  now  held  in  forty-three  States  and 
Territories.  The  expenditures  on  the.se  amount  to  nearly 
200,000dol'  a  j’ear. 


The  Question  of  Fruit  Suppiy. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  of  importance  to  the 
contributions  of  your  able  correspondents  who  have  recently 
favoured  us  with  their  views  and  experience  on  the  important 
question  of  the  fruit  supply  of  this  country.  Scotland,  owing  to 
its  less  favourable  climate  and  soil  generally,  is  relatively  of 
much  less  importance  as  a  factor  of  meeting  the  growing  demand 
for  fruit  in  this  country,  and  in  making  it  less  dependent  on 
imported  Apples  and  Pears  especially.  The  extent  to  which  the 
demand  for,  and  consumption  of  fruit  has  increased  in  Scotland 
in  the  last  half-century  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  said  that  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  it.  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  all 
the  larger  towns  the  numbers  of  fruit  shops  fifty  years  since 
might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  now  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  numbers  in  almost  every  street,  and  are  patronised  by 
every  class  of  the  population.  The  proportion  in  which  this 
demand  is  being  supplied  from  abroad  as  compared  with  the 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  home-grown  produce,  in  order  to 
meet  it,  is  very  marked,  inasmuch  as  no  systematic  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  Apples  and  Pears  has  taken  place,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  only  in  some 
exceptional  districts  where  the  soil  and  climate  would  warrant 
such  an  effort  with  any  hope  of  its  being  a  paying  industry. 
Still,  there  are  some  localities  where  a  much  more  reasonable 
hope  of  success  might  be  expected,  such  as  the  Lothians,  the 
“Carses”  of  Perthshire  and  Stirlingshire,  the  south-west  of 
Scotland,  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Clyde  and  Tweed,  as 
w’ell  as  some  of  the  north-eastern  counties  that  are  within  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  all  of  these!  some  of  the  very 
finest  Apples  are  produced.  In  these  districts  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  sj^stematic  attempts,  on  anything  but  a  very  limited 
extent,  to  make  the  industry  a  profitable  one.  This  must  be 
regretted,  for  I  do  not  think  that  better  flavoured  or  crisper  fruit 
are  produced  anywhere.  Certainly  they  are  far  more  palatable 
and  juicy  than  anj'  that  come  from  America  and  our  Colonies. 

Unfortunately,  landed  proprietors  offer  no  inducement  to  any 
who  might  otherwise  be  more  ready  to  embark  in  fruit  growing. 
In  fact,  a  very  serious  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  market 
gardener  and  nurseryman  in  the  exorbitant  rents  that  are 
wrung  from  them.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  farmer 
paying  30s.  or  40s.  an  acre,  whilst  his  neighbours,  engaged  in 
the  industries  named  are  paying  £6  and  £8  for  land  that  differs 
only  in  being  .separated  by  a  hedge  from  his  neighbour  the 
farmer.  At  the  same  time  the  occupier  of  the  dear  land  has  to 
keep  it  in  first  rate  heart  and  put  far  more  skilled  labour  on 
it.  This  one  condition  is  a  serious  block  in  the  w’ay  of  extended 
fruit  culture  in  such  districts  in  which  fruit  culture  might  be 
encouraged  and  made  remunerative,  especially  if  the  proprietors 
were  to  take  the  trouble  to  encourage  it.  By  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  few  good  varieties,  such  as  grow  to  a  good  size,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  can  be  depended  on  for  a  crop,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  on  certain  soils  and  tracts  of  land  the 
supply  of  Scotch  grown  Apples  might  be  greatly  increased  with 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Small  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Currants,  are  very  largely  grown  in  Scotland,  and  its  climate 
is  better  suited  to  these  than  that  of  England.  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  these  hardy  fruits  yield  far  better  returns  in  the  north 
than  do  hothouse  fruits  in  these  times  of  high  priced  fuel  and 
labour.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Apple  culture  will  ever  be 
what  it  might  be  till  landlords  take  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  to  this  question,  as  a  class  they  seem  entirely  apathetic. 
And  their  estates  are  left  to  be  managed  in  far  too  many 
instances  by  lawyers  and  others,  who  know  nothing  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  or  technical  management  of  land,  and  scores  of  Avhom  would 
be  greatly  puzzled  to  answer  a  few  technical  and  practical 
questions  that  refer  to  the  very  foundations  of  successful  land 
management. AVID  Thomson. 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 

The  undersigned  write  as  follows: — “It  would,  doubtless, - 
interest  your  readers  to  know  if  the  demand  for  these  quaint 
horticultural  objects  is  still  maintained.  Yesterday,  May  23,  we 
had  a  sale  by  auction  at  our  galleries  in  Conduit  Street,  of  a 
small  con.signment  of  typical  dwarf  trees  received  direct  from 
Japan,  formed,  as  the  catalogue  stated,  “  by  a  native  gentleman 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  horticultiiral  experts  in  Japan.  It 
comprises  inany  notable  .specimens  funy  illustrating  the  laboriou.s 
art  of  nananisi'ng.  The  trees  were  for  absolute  unreserved  sale, 
and  some  of  .the  highesT-  prices  realised  were,' for  Juniperus 
chinensis,  130  years  old,  26in  high^  £2;  Podocarpus  macrophylla, 
40  years,  30in,  £2;  a  weeping  Juniper,  120  years,  21in  high,  2Gin 
wide,  £4  5s.;  grafted  Thuya,  £3  7s.  6d. ;  Pinus*  pentaphylla, 
90  years,  15in  high,  £3  15.s. ;  Azalea,  90  -years,  23in  high, 
4  guineas,. and  many  others  from  1  guinea  to  3  guineas.  It  must 
be  remembered  .that  they  we^ye  :spld  jusct  a^  received,  no  time 
having  been  allowed  for  ‘  nur.sing  ’  the  plants  into  a  more  favour¬ 
able  condition. — Knight  Frank  Rtjtley.” 
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Gardeners’  Education. 


In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  page  4G8,  re  “Gardeners’ 
Jlducation,”  may  I  be  allow  ed  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed 
ot  my  name,  but  I  ha'te  divers  reasons  for  withholding  it.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  omission  is  any  injustice  whatever  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent.  Surely  lie  attaches  too  much  importance  to  a  trifle. 
VVe  are  not  discussing  each  other  or  our  names.  I  shall  be  sorry 
if  such  a  detail  prevents  Mr.  Divers  from  advancing  the  cause  of 
education.  How  best  to  do  .so  i.s,  disturbing  the  minds  of  many 
eminent  meil  at.  the  pre.sent  moment,  and  possibly  he  may  add 
lustre  to  that  distinguished  body.  Personally,  I  shall  be  content 
if,  m  my  own  sphere  of  life,  my  humble  opinion  wull  help  to 
counteract  the  influence  that  gardeners  of  iirofessicnal  high 
standing  undoubtedly  have,  wdio  buoy  the  youth  of  gardening 
w’itli  the  vain  hope  that  if  they  dabble  in  half  a  dozen  sciences 
they  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  first-class  position.  I  have  no 
patience  whatever  with  the  armchair  critics,  who  are  always 
showing  us  the  way ;  and  what  is  more  exasperating  than  to  be 
reproached  for  your  non-success  by  tho.se  who  are,  as  likely  as 
not,  indebted  to  Providence  alone  for  their  own. ^  To  say  that 
knowdedge  of  any  kind  wull  be  of  service  is  merely  indulging  in 
idle  platitude.  Everybody  know’s  it.  To  succeed,  the  young 
man  must  concentrate  his  energy  on  the  all-important  points 
concerning  his  vocation.  Efficiency  must  be  his  war  cry,  and  he 
ought  to  be  as  skilled  in  the  diplomatic  art  as  the  late  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  trust  to  Providence.  In  his  self-studies,  however, 
he  would  do  w^ell  to  remember  the  following  lines — 

’Tig  not  to  know  of  thin<rs  remote,  of  things  obscure  and  subtle ;  but  to  know 
That  which  lies  in  thy  daily  path  through  life,  is  the  prime  wisdom. 

I  need  .say  no  more  than  to  expre.ss  the  hope  that  your  cor¬ 
respondent  will  overlook  the  triviality  he  mentioned,  and  give  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  readers  seme  sound,  sensible,  and  solid 
advice. — Domestic  Wobkixg  Gardener. 

I  trust  that  the  very  interesting  correspondence  started  by 
a  “Domestic  Working  Gardener”  may  not  degenerate  into  a 


perscnal  passage  of  arms  between  him  and  Mr.  Diver.s,  which 
seeius  not  improbable,  judging  from  the  latter’s  note  on  page  468. 
I  think,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Divers  is  unreasonable  in  expecting  a 
“Domestic  Working  Gardener”  to  sign  his  name  to  his  next 
communication.  When  cue  is  rvriting  an  article  which  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  vapid  moralisings  and  milk-and-water  plati¬ 
tudes,  and  which,  moreover,  is  of  the  “See-wdiat-a-good-boy-am-  , ” 
order,  one  may  safelj'  do  this  ;  but  I  think  even  Mr.  Divers  him¬ 
self  would  hesitate  to  append  his  name  to  a  communication  of 
the  nature  of  that  sent  by  a  “  Domestic  Working  Gardener.”  Mr. 
Diver.s  may  re.st  assured  that  our  friend  the  Editor' 'will  not 
publish  any  communication  from  anonymous  corre.spondents.  It 
inay  be  that  a  “Domestic  Working  Gardener”  rather  overstates 
his  case  ;  but,  as  you  very  justly  say  in  your  editorial  note,  much  of 
what  he  says  is  true,  and  this,  I  feel  sure,  is  the  opinion  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
is  no  fear  cf  there  being  a  .scarcity  of  good  men  for  good  places  ; 
in  fact,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  advertiseinents  in  thp  garden¬ 
ing  journals  to  .see  that  the  supply  is' more  than  equal  to  the 
demand.  As  a  consequence,  many  a  good  gardener  has,  by  sheer 
force  of  circum.stances,  to  take  a  iilace  below'  his’ capabilities. 
Gardeners,  as  a  class,  are  very  miserably  paid  (it  frequently 
happens  that  the  principal  footman  has  a  better  salary),  and  yet 
there  are  those  who  per.si.st  in  writing  of  the  gardener’s  life  as 
a  positive  El  Dorado.  What  a  pitiable  state  of  affairs  that  so 
niany  gardeners  who  in  tlieir  day  have  held  good  places  should 
iii  their  old  age  have  to  depend  almost,  if  not  entirely,  upon 
charity  for  their  daily  bread.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  very 
interesting  discussion,  and  that  writers  will  keep  to  the  main 
.subject,  without  indulging  in  personalities  or  drawing  upon  their 
personal  experiences  overmuch. — A  Northern  Gardener. 


Coronation  Tree  Planting. 

Space  limitations  forbid  the  publishing  in  extenso  of  our  cor- 
respondent’.s  .seasonable  letter.  He  refers  to  the  article  under 
the  above  title  published  on  page  301,  April  3,  and  differs  from 
the  w'riter  of  it,  who  de.sired  Coronation  tree-planters  to  set  about 
the  operation  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  till  mid-June.  He  con¬ 
tinues:  “I  cannot  see  where  the  danger  lies  in  planting  trees  at 
that  date.  If  I  had  tree  planting  to  do  I  would  select  that  date, 
and  would  be  certain  that  they  wotild  live  and  grow'.  "When  such 
trees  as  Hollies,  Tews,  Cedars,  Pines,  and  all  evergreens  are 
started  into  grow'th  they  can  be  .safely  planted.  I  remember 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  stating  in  an  article  on  the  traii.s- 
planting  of  Araucaria  imbricata,  that  they  delayed  the  trams- 
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planting  of  them  till  after  they  had  started  into  growth ;  they 
had  lost  hundreds  bv  moving  them  m  their  dormant  state.  I 
planted  an  Araucaria  on  the  last  Jubilee,  and  it  made  a  foot  of 
growth  after  planting  that  year.  When  the  trees’  forces  are  in 
full  flow,  careful  lifting,  planting,  and  watering,  Avith  also  over¬ 
head  dewings  at  nightfall  for  a  few  days  (if  dry),  will  ensure  their 
establishment.  I  give  here  my  experience  in  planting  large 
Hollies,  Pines,  and  Cedars.  In  the  month  of  June  I  once  had 
to  plant  a  “  block  ”  of  the  largest  Hollies  I  could  get  from  the 
nurseiw,  plants  12ft  in  height,  and  had  to  bring  them  eight  miles 
by  road.  When  I  approached  the  manager  o_f  the  nurseries,  and 
explained  to  him  what  I  wanted,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
would  not  guarantee  them  to  live  if  I  planted  at  that  season. 
I  had,  however,  wanted  no  guarantee.  I  had  to  make  a  screen  to 
blot  out  a  wall  from  view.  Therefore  I  went  to  the  foreman,  who 
showed  me  the  trees.  They  were  well  started  inte  groAvth,  and 
had  to  be  thoroughly  watered  before  being  lifted  as  they  Avere 
so  dry  at  the  roots.  *The  foreman  did  not  seem  so  afraid  of  their 
chance  of  living,  for  I  told  him  I  had  previously  lifted  large 
Hollies  and  evergreen  wuth  great  success.  He  did  not  doubt  this, 
and  said,  “  Look  here.”  showing  me  a  large  brake  of  young  Hollies 
lifted  in  the  dormant  state,  more  of  them  dead  than  alive,  as 
cold  Avinds  had  preA-ailed,  and  no  root  action  had  taken  place,  I 
also  give  the  resiilts  that  Avere  attained  at  Culloden  House, 
Invernesshire,  when  the  old  gardener,  Mr.  Barnet,  planted  tAvo 
Araucarias,  one  at  each  side  of  a  walk.  In  planting  one  of  them 
he  dug  a  large  hole,  4ft  to  5ft  deep,  and  filled  it  nearly  to  the 
top  Avith  large  stones,  and  then  planted  the  tree,  Avhich  Avas  the 
finest  specimen  I  had  ever  seen.  The  other  Avas  just  planted  the 
ordinary  way,  Avith  no  special  preparation  made  for  it,  as  Mr. 
Forbes,'  the  owner,  thought  if  Avas  not  necessarj"  to  do  so,  but 
the  former  Avas  a  giant  compared  Avith  the  latter.  I  liaA^e  proved 
time  after  time  that  Avhen  the  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  free  from 
stones  these  should  be  added  to  it,  e.specially  on  the  flat  country, 
and  the  larger  the  stones  the  better,  as  the  Araucarias  like  their 
roots  to  get  hold  of  stones.  It  is  natural  for  the  Pine  to  groAv 
on  rocks  and  stony  hill  sides.  Anyone  preparing  to  plant  Pines 
(or  almo.st  any  tree)  on  laAvns  should  prepare  the  holes  noAV,  and 
make  them  large  enough  to  receive  a  cartload  of  stones  and  mark 
the  re.sult.  In  planting  a  tree  or  trees  for  such  a  memento  the 
planter  sliould  make  every  effort  to  secure  health  and  long  life 
that  the  tree  may  be  a  noble  specimen  long  after  he  is  gone.  A 
clump  of  trees  might  be  planted  in  the  parks  in  the  shape  of  a 
croAvn,  or  on  the  lavAms  Avith  ornamental  shrubs.  TAvelve  trees 
would  plant  the  croAvn,  Avhich  could  be  made  in  size  according 
to  the  trees  and  .shrubs  to  be  planted. — Alexander  Traill, 
FulshaAV  Hall,  Cheshire.” 

- - 


Fruit  Production. 

“Observer’s”  latest  plaint  (page  454)  is  that  I  do  not  “see 
things”  in  the  same  light  as  himself.  Well,  I  certainly  can  see 
nothing  remarkable  about  that.  Individuals  Avho  oppose  each 
other,  I  believe,  generally  do  differ  about  matters  they  discuss, 
as  well  as  about  the  manner  of  discussing  them.  In  all  contro¬ 
versial  Avritings  I  hold  the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
remarks  advanced  should  apply  to  the  question  at  issue,  instead 
of  bringing  in  hosts  of  other  points  to  seiwe  as  misleading  illustra¬ 
tions.  “  Observer  ”  has  previously  dragged  into  his  discussion 
ideas  concemin'i'  the  supply  of  Plums,  other  soft  fruits,  butter, 
and  eggs ;  noAV  he  i's  clutching  at  another  straAV  in  the  shape  of 
Potatoes,  Avhich  he  evidently  thinks  are  a  strong  card  to  play. 
Really  none  of  these  things  strengthens  his  case  in  the  least. 
The  matter  is  quite  simple.  Each  year  Ave  consume  millions  of 
bushels  of  Apples  more  than  Ave  grow  in  this  country.  We  have 
plenty  of  land  capable  of  groAving  a  large  proportion  of  these 
millions,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Apples  can  be  grown 
here  and  placed  on  the  market  at  a  fair  profit.  If  AV'e  increase 
our  supplies  less  foreign  Apples  Avill  be  Avanted.  Good  English 
Apples  command  a  better  price  than  foreign  ones,  and  if  by  plant¬ 
ing  extensively,  and  giving  skilful  attention,  we  groAV  larger 
supplies  of  good  .samples  the  effect  Avill  be  that  foreign  Apples 
Avill  have  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  noAv.  Foreigners,  in  fact,  will 
do  the  low  class  of  trade,  and  the  home  groAvers  the  better  class. 
At  present  it  is  to  a  great  extent  the  other  way  about,  as  fine 
samples  of  English  Apples  are  so  limited  that  the  foreign 
supplies  often  realize  higher  prices  than  a  large  proportion  of 
those  groAvn  in  this  country.  The  shutting  out  of  foreign 
supplies  entirely  is  a  matter  Avhich  cannot  be  brought  about  for 
many  years,  and  Ave  shall  probably  ahvays  have  to  depend  upon 
them  at  certain  seasons.  No  matter  hoAv  largely  Apples  are 
plantetl  here,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  likelihood  of  such  a 
glut  as  to  make  them  unremunerative,  so  long  as  late  varieties  are 
planted  and  AA^ell  groAvn.  The  thing  to  do  i.s  to  plant!  plant! 
plant!  England  needs  more  Apples,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  demands  that  the  money  spent  in  purchasing  this  Avhole- 
some  food  shall  remain  as  far  as  possible  in  our  own  land. — H.  D. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  May  28,  29, 30. 

In  concluding  our  report  of  the  fifteenth  great  show  of  the 
Society,  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  we  are  pleased  to 
record  that  once  again  has  success  attended  the  event.  Their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  Alexandra,  together  with  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  privately  visited  the  exhibition 
on  the  first  of  the  three  days,  Avhich  event  dreAV  the  attention  of 
the  Avhole  neAvspaper  reading  public  to  the  Society’s  shoAV,  to  its 
great  benefit.  Unfortunately,  on  all  three  days  there  were 
shoAvers,  which  somewhat  lessened  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  pro¬ 
menading  or  tea-drinking  on  the  beautiful  green  lawns.  The 
band  of  H.M.  1st  Life  Guards  played  on  each  afternoon. 

Our  use  of  the  portrait  illustration  of  Rev.  W^.  W’ilks,  M.A., 
in  our  last  issue  was  allowed  through  Mr.  Wilks  himself,  and 
Mr.  Wright’s  portrait  block  Avas  secured  from  “  Commerce  ” 
new.spaper,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son.  Limited,  Southampton,  had 
a  large  collection  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  containing  a 
good  variety,  also  a  feAv  Acers  and  Conifers. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chis- 
Avick,  made  a  grand  group  of  Japanese  Maples.  They  Avere  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  development,  and  a  great  variety  as  shoAvn  here 
could  not  fail  to  be  attractive. 

A  large  space  Avas  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray, 
Limited,  Handsworth,  Sheffield,  Avith  a  choice  collection  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  Acers  Avere  of  good  colour  and  in  great 
A'ariety,  Avhile  Quercus  concordia,  purple  Birch,  Acacia  variegata, 
and  some  good  Azalea  mollis  formed  the  chief  features. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries, 
adopted  a  more  modern  style  of  grouping,  Avhich  had  a  good  effect. 
The  Acers  employed  were  large  and  displayed  in  bold  masses. 
Groups  of  Hydrangeas,  Deutzia  Lemoinei,  Azalea  mollis,  and 
Rhododendrons  Avere  noticeable,  and  a  good  group  of  the  new 
golden  Retinospora  obtusa  Cnppsi.  In  another  part  of  the 
grounds  the  same  firm  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Acers,  Avhich  were 
Avell  arranged. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  alsO'  brought  together  a 
fine  group  of  foliage  and  floAvering  plants,  in  Avhich  the  Golden 
Elder,  Acers,  Weigelas.  Lilacs  in  variety.  Rhododendrons,  and 
W'istarias  constituted  the  chief  features.  The  arrangement  was 
well  carried  out. 

Me-ssrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  very  large 
collection  of  clipped  trees,  cut  into  all  sores  of  shapes,  chiefly  of 
Box  and  Ycavs. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  specimen  Bamboos  in  tubs,  also  a  bed  of  Primula  japonica 
in  A’ariety,  Avhich  AA’ere  attractive. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  tent  full  of  tho 
Japane.se  dAvarfed  trees,  Avhich  attracted  so  many  A'isitors  that  it 
Avas  difficult  to  get  into  the  tent. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  made  a  large  exhibit  of  trained 
scented  Pelargoniums  in  variety ;  also  some  giant  White  Mar¬ 
guerites,  and  a  couple  of  tubs  filled  Avith  Nymphaea  stellata  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  W.  Stone. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  placed  an  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  Conifers,  Ivies,  and  various  other  variegated 
shrubs. 

Mr.  S.  Bide,  Alma  Nursery,  Famham,  made  a  group  of 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata  and  Dimoi*phanthus  mandschuricus  foJiis 
argentea  marginata.  Mr.  S.  Eida,  5,  Conduit  Street,  staged  an 
exhibit  of  miniature  forest  and  dwarf  trees. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a  fine  group  of  hardy 
Acers,  Clematis,  Roses,  trained  Bays,  and  a  variety  of  variegated 
foliage  plants  and  shrubs.  Mr.  A.  Knowles,  W’oking,  exhibited' 
Daphne  cneonim  major,  Avhich  Avere  beautifully  flowered. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

I'he  folloAving  were  held  over  from  our  last  week’s  report :  — . 

Angrcccum  Maloneyi  (Sir  T.  LaAvrenee). — A  mere  tuft  of  ineon- 
spicuovAS  floAvers  of  a  pale  whitish  colour.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Aspasia  lunata  (Sir  T.  Lawrence).— ShoAvy  ;  the  lip  is  Avhite  edged 
and  purple  blotched,  Avith  ei’imson  spotted  sepals  and  petals.  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Dendrohitnn  camalatum  (Sir  T.  LaAvrenee). — A  pretty  flowered' 
species,  coloured  rosy  mauve.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Maxillar  '.a  jrcestans  (Sir  Trevor  LaAvrenee). — A  cinnamon  coloured 
species.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Oncidium  luteum  (Sir  T.  LaAvrenee). — A  miniature  species,  with- 
yelloAV  inflorescence.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Oncidium  carthaginense  (Sir  T.  LaAvrenee). — ^The  purplish  broAvir 
floAvers  are  small,  but  numerous,  on  branching  panicles.  Botanical 
Certificate. 
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Pceony  Qiieen  Alexandra  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  l)eautiful  and  very 
large,  pure  white  variety.  Award  of  Merit. 

Papaver  orientale  var.  A.  Clnllery  {W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  large 
salmon-pink  variety.  Award  of  Mei-it. 

Phaleenopsis  Sandcriana,  Wigan’s  var.  (Sir  F.  Wigan). — A  large 
flowered  and  deep  mauve  coloured  form.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Phyllocactics  Emita  (Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.). — An  exquisitely 
beautiful  deep  rosy  carmine  variety  of  good  size.  Award  of  Merit. 

Polys  achya  pubescens  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — A  tiny  yellow  fioAvered 
species.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Polystachya  zainbesiaca  (Sir  T.  Lawrence). — Inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Primula imperialis  (Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — Deep  yellow  flowers  in 
vertieles.  Award  of  Merit. 

Thalictrum  orientale  (A.  Perry). — A  showy  plant,  with  larger 
inflorescences  (Avhite)  than  are  usually  seen.  Award  of  Merit. 

Tricopila  laxa  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — Floavers  tea  coloured,  small 
and  not  shoAvy  ;  in  long  racemes.  Botanical  Certificate. 

Tricopila  rostrata  (Sir  T.  LaAvrence). — The  large  lip  is  Avhite ; 
other  segments  long  and  gi’egn.  AAvard  of  Mei-it. 


Tulip,  Pride  of  Haarlem  (Barr  and  Sons). — One  of  the  largest 
DarAvin  varieties,  coloured  deep  crimson  cerise.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Zygopetaluni  rostratum  (Sir  T.  LaAvrenee,  Bart.). — A  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  and  F.C.C.  Avas  accorded  for  a  pan  of  this  Avith  large 
floAvers  (Avhite  lip)  and  robust  groAvth.  First  Class  Certificate. 

Royal  Horiicultaral— Scienlifle  Committee,  May  20tli. 

Present;  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Hooper, 
Worsdell,  Saunders,  Shea.  BoAvles,  Douglas,  Worsley,  Gordon, 
ElAves,  Chapman,  and,  Hpinies,  Prof.  Boulger,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec.  Visitor,  Prof.  Percival, 
S.E.  Ag.  Col.,  Wye. 

Beech  and  Bose  diseased  ■—'Mr .  Saunders  reported  as  folloAvs 
upon  the  specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting :  “  As  to  the  scale 
insects  from  Mr.  Gregory.  They  are  Cryptococcus  fagi.  The 
scale  on  the  Rose  is  probably  Aspidiotus  ostraeformis — I  say 
probably,  because  there  is  another  species  so  closely  resembling 
it  that  without  boiling  the  little  insect  from  under  the  scale  in 
liquor  potassa?,  staining,  and  othenvise  preparing  it  for  examina¬ 
tion  under  the  microscope,  so  that  certain  parts  of  its  anatomy  can 
be  clearly  seen,  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain.  The 
Aspidiotus  and  Cryptococcus,  though  both  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  the  coccidae,  are  verj^  different  insects,  the  former  being 
a  true  scale  insect,  the  other  being  nearly  allied  to  the  mealy 
bugs.  I  should  recommend  that  all  the  shoots  of  the  Rose  that 
are  attacked  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt,  and  the  rest  dressed  or 
sprayed  Avith  paraffin  emulsion.  The  Beech  bark  should  be 
scrubbed  Avith  the  same  preparation,  or  Avith  ^Ib  of  softsoap  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  gallon  of  Avater.  It  is  better  to  boil  the  softsoap  in  a 
quart  of  water  before  adding  it  to  rest  of  the  Ai-ater.” 

Melon  leaves,  decayed.— Mr.  Purnell  Purnell  brought  Melon 
leave-  and  Avished  to  know  Avhat  the  disease  Avas  tlaey  were 


suffering  from,  and  Avhether  he  should  pull  the  plants  up  and 
burn  them.  He  also  said  it  Avas  spreading  rapidly,  and  he  was 
afraid  it  miglit  extend  to  other  plants  in  the  same  house,  as  well 
as  to  his  Cucumbers.  Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  them  as  follows; 
i  “  I  have  examined  carefully  the  Melon  leaves  sent  me.  They  are 
certainly  not  affected  Avith  the  neAv  Melon  disease,  nor  can  I  find 
any  trace  of  mj^celium  in  the  tissues,  or  the  least  evidence  of 
fungus  attack.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mishap  is  due  co  some 
external  cause,  like  a  sudden  chill,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  found  Avhich  is  capable  of  infecting  other  plants.  In  so  far  as 
the  leaves  sent  to  me  are  concerned,  I  find  no  evidence  of  internal 
disease,  and  cannot  recommend  the  destruction  of  the  plants, 
only  their  complete  isolation  may  be  prudent,  so  as  to  prevent 
communication  AAith  other  Melon  or  Cucumber  frames.  Close 
attention  may  reveal  the  cause,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it  should 
spread  so  rapidly.  As  a  precaution  I  should  pick  off  and  burn 
diseased  leaves;  but,  if  it  is  really  a  disease  of  internal  origin, 
although  it  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  bacteriosis  of  cucurbits, 
the  microscope  fails  to  detect  any  mycelium  or  spores  in  the 
tissues,  Avhich  confirms  me  that  it  is  not  an  organic  disease.  I 


shall  be  interested  to  know  if  any  discovery  is  made  from  ex¬ 
ternal  surroundings,  but  as  these  are  unknown  to  me,  I  cannot 
offer  any  suggestions.” 

Potato  tuber  disease  (Fusarium  solani,  Mart.). — Dr,  Cooke 
also  contributed  the  following :  “  A  circumstance  has  occurred 
within  the  past  feAv  days  Avhich  convinces  me  that  we  have  a  dis¬ 
ease  to  contend  with  in  stored  Potatoes  Avhich  has  not  hitherto 
been  estimated  at  its  true  value.  Not  long  since,  some  tubers 
were  sent  to  the  Committee,  Avhich,  AA’hen  cut,  shoAved  black 
blotches,  and  at  the  time  I  Avas  inclined  to  think  they  might  be 
caused  by  the  ordinary'  Potato  mildeAV  running  down  the  stems 
into  the  tubers,  but  the  microscope  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  the  inference  remained  in  doubt.  Since  that  time  tubers 
have  been  sent,  Avhich,  when  cut,  exhibited  the  same  blackened 
blotches.  In  one  instance  this  Avas  supplemented  by  a  great 
number  of  convex  pinkish  pustules  on  the  outside  of  the  tubers, 
mixed  Avith  tufts  of  Avhite  mould.  These  pusjfules  were  the 
external  manifestations  of  a  compact  pink  mould,  Avhich  has  long 
been  knoAvn  to  develop  itself  upon  Potato  tubers,  but  the  general 
impression  has  been  that  it  Avas  only  a  saprophyte,  which 
flourished  upon  spots  already  decayed.  Mr.  Worthington  Smith 
intimated  in  1884  that  Fusisporium  solani,  as  it  was  then  called, 
was  ‘  not  peculiar  to  decaying  Potatoes,’  but  Avas  a  veritable 
disea.se  of  stored  Potatoes,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt.  The  black  internal  blotches  at  length  becon;*;  permeated 
by  mycelium,  which  produce  the  characteristic  conidia  wherever 
they  reach  the  external  air.  The  pustules  are  about  the  size  of 
a  split  hemp  seed,  and  sometimes  larger,  with  a  tendency  to  form 
rings,  or  at  least  to  groAv  in  company,  of  a  rather  compact  sub- 
.‘itanc’e,  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  often  mixed  with  tufts  of  white 
floccose  mould.  The  conidia  are  profuse,  of  a  spindle  shape, 
curved,  and  narroAAed  towards  each  end,  divided  transversely  by 
thr3e  septa  into  four  cells  (40—60  by  7  8a).  When  mature 
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tHey  are  apt  to  separate  at  tlie  soi)ta,  and  then  the  angular  cells 
become  rounded,  and  either  germinate  at  once,  or  they  may 
undergo  a  period  of  rest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  very 
large  number  of  conidia  arc  produced  on  each  pustule,  and  that 
each  conidium  germinates  from  each  of  the  four  cells,  so  that  it 
possesses  great  powers  of  disseminating  and  reproducing  the 
disease.  Every  such  diseased  tuber'  should  be  removed  and 
dejitroyed  at  once,  and  if  the  disease  appears  amongst  stored 
Potatoes,  the  application  of  some  fungicide  would  be  advisable 
so  as  to  kill  any  scattered  conidia.  Probably  some  slight  wound 
or  bruise  may  “be  necessary  for  the  mould  to  obtain  entrance  into 
sound  Potatoes,  but  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.”  Prof. 
Percival  observed  that  the  disease  was  infectious  amongst  stored 
Potatoes,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  any  that  were 
affected. 

Lihi  disease. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  upon  some  dis¬ 
eased  bulbs :  “  Bulbs  and  young  shoots  were  sent  to  the  last 
Committee  for  report,  of  Lilium  candidum.  The  two  bulbs  did 
not  exhibit,  either  externally  or  internally,  any  trace  of  disease. 
The  voung  shoot,  about  Gin  long,  ut  first  appeared  to  be  vigorous, 
but  very  soon  all  the  young  leaves  began  to  turn  brown  and  die 
at  the  tips,  gradually  passing  downwards,  until  only  the  basal 
portion  of  the  leaves  i-emained  green.  No  mycelium  could  be 
found  within  the  tissues,  and  although  the  shoot  has  been  kept 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  for  a  week,  there  has  been  no  further 
development.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that,  if  any  form  of 
fungus  disease  is  present,  it  is  due  to  the  parasite  described  by 
Marshall  Ward  (‘  Diseases  of  Plants,’  page  117);  but  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  speimens  sent  for  examinaition, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  failure  may  be  due  to  external  circum¬ 
stances  and  surroundings.” 

Turnip  varieties.- — Mr.  Gould,  of  Sleaford,  wrote  to  say  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  the  “  Red 
Tankard  ”  Turnip  described  at  the  last  meeting.  He  adds :  “  I 
am  leaving  all  the  plants  to  seed  again,  to  see  what  the  next 
generation  will  produce.  We  are  also  planting  one  Cabbage,  one 
Carrot,  and  one  Mangold,  and  will  let  you  know  the  result  in  due 
course.” 

liaspherry  cane's  and  Pear  leaves  diseased. — Mr.  Gant,  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  sent  some  examples  from  various  places 
in  Yorkshire.  They  were  referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  and  Mr.  Saunders 
for  examination  and  report. 

Anihurium  Scherzerianum. — Mr.  Chapman  showed  two  spikes, 
one  having  two  spathes,  from  a  plant  which  has  borne  thirty-six 
'spikes,  all  of  which  were  double-spathed.  The  other  specimen 
was  a  seedling  from  this  plant,  but  single-spathed,  with  a  pale, 
rose-coloured  stripe  along  the  midrib. 

1  Stipa  riruhda,  injurious  to  cattle. — The  seeds  of  a  species  of 
Stipa,  probably  S.  viridula,  Trin.,  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  and  were  stated  to  have  caused  considerable  losses 
■amongst  cattle  on  the  Canadian  ranches.  This  particular  species 
appears  to  possess  some  poisonous  principle,  which  has  not  yet 
received  a  careful  chemical  examination.  An  account  of  its 
properties  is  given  in  the  “British  Medical  Journal,”  1898, 
page  1,059.  Haeckel  states  that  S.  inebrians,  Hame.,  and 
S.  siberica.  Law.,  possess  similar  toxic  properties.  Other  species, 
likewise  fatal  to  cattle,  owe  their  danger  to  the  seeds.  Those  of 
S.  aristiglunus,  F.  von  Mueller,  being  said  by  Maiden  to  cause 
the  death  of  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  by  becoming  attached 
to  the  wool  and  woi'king  through  the  skin,  causing  intense  fever, 
and  often  penetrating  into  the  vitals.  The  chief  danger  of  this 
kind  arises  in  the  autumn,  Avhen  the  grass  is  in  fruit.  Many  of 
the  species  form  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  at  other  times,  such 
as  S.  spartica  (Trin).  which  constituted  the  winter  food  of  the 
buffalo,  and  is  now  the  delight  of  horses  in  the  winter  season. 
This  species  grows  on  the  dry  prairie ;  but  S.  viridula  grows 
around  badger-holes  and  in  coulees  throughout  the  Prairie  region 
westwards  to  the  Pacific.  In  New  Mexico  S.  viridula  is  known  as 
“  Sleepy  Grass.” 

Plants  exhibited.— ^Lr.  H.  T.  Elwes,  Colesborne,  Cheltenham, 
brought  the  following  :  (1)  Eremurus.  “  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
are  damaged,  as  I  believe,  by  long-continued  cold,  wet,  frost,  and 
hail ;  but  Mr.  Hooge  (^'an  Tubergen)  thought  it  was  a  fungus 
which  caused  'the  decay,  and  advised  the  cutting  off  the  leaves 
to  prevent  its  spreading ;  but  I  cannot  find  after  ten  days  that 
there  is  any  confirmation  of  this.”  Dr.  Cooke  thought  that  Mr. 
Elwe.s’  view  was  correct,  and  that  if  any  fungus  was  present,  it 
had  followed  on  the  previous  decay,  so  that  the  i>lants  should  not 
be  sacrificed,  i'l)  Eucharis  grandiflora.  This  is  attacked  by  a 
snail,  especially  where  they  are  above  the  soil.  Mr.  Chapman 
suggested  plunging  the  whole  pot  in  warm  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  as  this,  without  injuring  the 
plant,  was  effective  against  mites.  (3)  Hymenocallis  sp.  These 
proved  to  be  nearly  allied  to  H.  littoralis  and  H.  cariboea. 
(5)  Zizamia  aquatica,  seedings.  Mr.  Elwes  observed  that  though 
supposed  to  be  an  annual  it  had  become  a  perennial.  Mr.  Bowles 
added  that  he  had  had  it  for  four  years,  but  it  had  never 
flowered  with  him. 

Daru'in  Tidips. — Mr.  Shea  exhibited  a  plant  bearing  four 
blos-soms  on  one  stem.  Prof.  Percival  observed  that  such  had 
occurred  in  Kent,  especially  Darwins  and  old  English  sorts. 


Also  that  many  Tulips  had  seven  or  more  perianth  leaves,  while 
the  bracts  were  coloured.  Lastly  “  singles  ”  had  become 
“  doubles  ”  this  year.  Mr.  Elwes  attributed  these  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  perfect  season  of  1901  for  ripening  the  bulbs. 

Tulipa  si/lvestris. — Mr.  Chapman  sent  the  following  com¬ 
munication  :  “  I  noticed  from  the  report  of  the  Ro.val  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Scientific  Committee  (April  22)  Mr.  Worsley 
showed  the  above  Tulip.  Having  .several  of  the  species  in  flower 
in  the  borders  here,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Cookson  (of 
Oakwcod,  Wylam-on-Tyne),  and  have  ascertained  the  following 
particulars  from  him,  which  I  thought  might  perhaps  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  plants  we  have  here  were  collected  and  brought  by 
Mr.  Cookson  from  a  gentleman  friend’s  wood,  about  eleven  miles 
north  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Although  they  must  have  been 
growing  in  this  particular  spot  for  ages,  Mr.  Cookson  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  Tulip  characteristic  about  the  apparent  “  weed.” 

I  use  the  word  weed,  for,  from  what  Mr.  Cookson  tells  me,  they 
grow  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  3in  in 
height,  and  never  flowering  where  growing  in  the  wild  state. 
After  gathering  the  plants,  they  ’ivere  planted  in  tlie  borders. 
It  took  three  years  before  they  produced  flower.  Its  identity 
being  then  established.  Since  then,  where  the  plants  have  not 
been  moved,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  almo.st  every  in¬ 
stance,  twin  flower  scapes  are  produced,  as  in  enclosed  specimen. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  it  has  a  peculiar  character 
of  forming  a  long  rhizome  between  each  bulb,  giving  it  such  a 
roving  nature  in  cultivated  ground  that  although  planted  in  a 
bed  or  patch,  it  will  be  found  at  a  very  different  position  from 
where  it  was  planted  the  following  year.  I  notice  S.W.  Yorks, 
being  the  farthest  north  given  in  the  report,  it  might  be  interest- 
uig  to  know  that  it  can  be  still  found  as  a  wild  plant  in  North¬ 
umberland.” 

Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical. 

■  At  a  meeting  of  this  society,  on  May  14,  1902,  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  awarded  First  Class  Certificates  to  Odontoglossum 
Hunnewellianum  var.  nigrum  (as  rare  plant),  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Baron  van  Boetzelaer,  at  Maartensdijk;  to  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum,  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Hacke,  Baarn.  Awards  of  Merit  to 
Oncidium  Marshallianum  and  Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  Mr.  H. 
Hornsveld,  Baarn  ;  to  Primula  elatior  Zwijndrecht’s  Glorie  (as 
new  plant),  from  Van  Namen  Brothers,  Zwijndreclit.  A  Honor¬ 
able  Mentioning  to  Odontoglc.ssum  Ros.si  aspersum,  from  Mr. 
H.  C.  Hacke,  Baarn;  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  (importation), 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Vrikhert,  Haarlem.  A  Silver-Gilt  Medal  to  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Odontoglossums  from  Mr.  J.  H.  van 
Vloten,  Haarlem.  A  Silver  Medal  to  a  collection  of  Orchids  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Vrikhert,  Haarlem.  Bronze  Medals-  to  the  collections 
of  Orchids  grown  in  different  materials  from  Mr.  J.  H.  van  Vloten, 
Haarlem;  Mr.  W.  C.  Baron  van  Beetzelaer,  Maartensdijk; 
H.  Horirsweld,  Baarn;  J.  C.  Ballego,  and  C.  J.  Vrikhert.  I'lie 
Commission  could  not  make  out  which  material  would  be  the 
best;  they  were  all  a  success. — P.  W.  Voet,  Adj.  Secretary. 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Association. 

In  connection  with  this  society  the  summer  session  was  opened 
on  Thursday  evening.  May  22,  by  Mr,  F.  Nash,  Fellow  of  the  Bath 
District  Horticultural  Association,  who  delivered  an  exhaustive 
lecture  on  the  future  culture  of  the  Rose.  Mr.  Nash  remarked 
that  this  “  flower  of  flowers  ”  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
world.  This  queen  of  flowers  has  been  vastly  inqjroved,  and  now 
stands  second  to  none  among. our  floral  adornments  of  the  garden. 
The  decorative  uses  to  which  the  Rose  can  be  put  are  numerous, 
and  simply  to  form  beds  such  as  we  usually  see  does  by  no  means 
constitute  aRose  garden.  There  should  be  banks,  hedges,  bowers, 
beds,  screens,  pillars,  and  such  like,  covered  with  Roses.  River 
banks  also  would  form  a  picture  in  itself  if  judiciously  iflanted, 
and  where  one  had  room  to  plant  such  places  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Eve  herself  would  be  envious  of  the  modem  gardener  if  she 
could  come  upon  the  scene.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  Rose, 
now  amounting  to  some  2,000  sorts,  are  divided  into  thirty 
sections,  and  enables  us  to  make  .STich  a  selection  that  cannot  fail 
to  cause  unmistakeable  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  their  garden.  Mr. 
Nash  advised  his  audience  when  ordering  to  leave  the  selection 
to  the  Rose  grower,  who,  knowing  them  so  well,  would  send  only 
those  most  suitable  for  the  a.spect  they  were  intended  for.  We 
find  the  Rose  first  appearing  on  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  in  the  fourteenth  centui'.v,  and 
now  in  the  days  of  our  present  King  Edward  VII.,  we  still  find 
it  the  national  emblem  of  our  land.  The  lecturer  gave  a  good 
selection  of  the  be.st  Ro.ses  to  grow,  as  also  many  useful  hints  for 
their  succe.ssful  cultivation.  An  excellent  discussion  followed, 
and  he  was  awarded  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his 
vi.sit,  to  which  he  suitably  replied.  Prizes  for  six  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses  went  to — First  Mrs.  Talmadge  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Har¬ 
ford),  and  second  to  Mr.  J.  Chetwood  Aiken  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Clarke).  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Lady  Cave 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  for  an  exhibit  of  cut  foliage  and  flowers ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White),  for  Aerides  Fieldingi ; 
Mr.  Shopland,  for  a  di.sh  of  Mushrooms;  and  to  Mr.  Day  for 
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Carnation  blooms.  Tlie  society’s  Certificates  of  Special  Merit 
were  recommended  for  Colonel  Goss  (gardener,  Mr.  Shaddick)  for 
an  exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  barbatnm,  carrying 
a  hundred  or  more  perfect  blooms,  which  caiised  a  great  amount 
of  admiration.  Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird),  also  being 
recomniended  one  for  a  very  fine  strain  of  Calceolarias,  of  which 
he  exhibited  three  well  grown  plants.  Both  of  these  exhibits 
require  special  .skill  in  their  cultivation. — H.  K. 

Wargrave  Gardeners. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  association  Mr. 
J.  Botley  (gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells,  of  Scarletts  Park, 
Twyford)  read  a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  “  Young  Gardeners.” 
He  traced  the  career  of  a  young  fellow  in  his  “  teens  ”  entering 


a  fair-sized  garden,  and  showed  how  he  might  ri.se  .step  by  step 
to  the  top  of  the  gardening  ladder  ajid  appear  as  a  head 
gardener.  He  did  not  advocate  too  long  a  stay  in  one  situation, 
but  to  gain  experience  the  young  gardener  should  move  about, 
and  at  any  rate  spend  several  years  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
On  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  foreman  he  should  set  a  good 
example  to  the  men  under  him.  On  reaching  the  last  round 
of  the  ladder  as  head  gardener  he  would  probably  have  to  take 
charge  of  a  smaller  jilace ;  but  here  would  be  scope  for  his 
energies,  and  he  would  be  able  to  prove  his  worth.  Self- 
improvement,  recreation,  &c.,  were'  recommended,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  most  useful  paper.  A  good  discussion  followed,  in 
which  several  members  related  their  experiences,  some  of  which 
were  very  amusing.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Botley,  and  carried  with  acclamation.  Among  the  exhibits  was 
a  splendid  group  of  Calceolarias,  staged  by  Mr.  Priest,  for 
which  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded.— H.  Coleby,  Hon. 
B?cretary. 


Scottish  Horticnltural. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
No.  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  inst.  Being  “bedding  out”  season,  the  attendance  was  not 
quite  so  large  as  usual,  but  sill  numerous.  After  the  usiaal  pre- 
liminai-y  business,  Mr.  Shrivell  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Exten¬ 
sive  Experiments  on  Kitchen  Garden  and  Fruit  Produce.”  Mr. 
Shrivell  is  a  Kentish  farmer,  and  cultivates  on  a  large  scale.  In 
a  most  interesting,  chatty  manner,  he  gave  particulars  of  many 
carefully  conducted  experiments  with  various  vegetables  and 
fruits,  showing  the  effects  of  various  chemical  manures  in  con¬ 
junction  with  farmyard  manure,  and  also  by  themselves;  and, 


while  agreeing  that  farmyard  manure  was  indispensable  for  most 
crops,  the  results  were  greatly  enhanced  by  a  judicious  use  of 
chemical  manures.  The  audience  li.stened  with  rapt  attention, 
and  the  lecturer  was  frequently  applauded.  The  discussion  was 
taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Grieve,  Murray,  Carmichael,  Smale, 
Mackintosh.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  McHattie,  a  very  warm  .vote 
of  thanks  tvas  awarded  to  Mr.  Shrivell.  Among  exhibits  were  a 
very  beautiful  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  late  blooming  Tulips, 
including  many  of  the  Darwin  varieties.  Among  "he  varieties 
were  May  Queen  (a  beautiful  pink),  Golden  Cvown  Picotee, 
Didieri  lutescens.  Bouton  d’Or,  itc.  A  number  of  very  hand¬ 
some  Amaryllis  were  shown  by  Mr.  JMcDonald,  Cardronna. 
These  were  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate.  From  M.  Smale, 
Blackford  Park,  some  beautiful  seedling  Streirtocarpus.  Tlx* 
exhibitors  were  awarded  a  vote  of  thank.s.  Arrangement  -  were 
intimated  as  to  the  summer  excursion,  and  intimation  made 
regarding  the  Rose  and  Strawberry  show  to  be  held  next  iiionth. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  he  chairman  brought  the  meeing  t  ;  .t  flo'C. 
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Seasonable  Hints. 

‘  According  to  the  different  stages  of  progression,  every  hive 
in  the  apiary  rcquire.s  some  little  attention  now,  upon  which  the 
success  of  a  season  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent.  When  the 
thermometer  is  above  GOdeg  a  full  aiid  careful  examination  of 
each  stock  must  be  made,  and  a  note  taken  of  the  amount  of 
brood  and  food  present  and  its  exact  condition.  It  invariably 
happens  that  with  a  young  fertile  queen  stores  at  this  time  are 
short.  In  fact,  with  anything  like  a  powerful  colony,  unless  it  has 
been  fed,  it  will  be  at  starvation  point.  Feeding  should  therefore 
be  general,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for  present  needs. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  strong  colonies,  as  one 
bee  now  is  worth  more  than  a  dozen  later.  One  vigorous  stock 
will  gather  as  much  as  three  weak  ones,  the  cost  of  feeding  being 
repaid  threefold.  To  neglect  feeding  while  there  is  considerable 
brood  in  a  hive  would  administer  such  a  check  to  a  stock  that  it 
would  take  nearly  the  whole  of  the  season  to  recover  from  its 
effects.  Tliere  is  no  rule  in  bee-keeping  which  can  be  applied 
without  exception.  One  hive  may  with  advantage  be  given  more 
food,  while  another,  with  the  same  treatment,  may  be 
irreparably  injured.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  care  be  taken  to  ascertain,  and  at  times  anticipate,  the 
demands  of  each  hive,  otherwise  the  bee-keeper  will  eventually 
suffer  for  his  neglect  by  a  decreased  harvest. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enougli  to  be  in  a  district  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  White  Tliorn,  Sycamore,  or  fruit  should  (imme¬ 
diately  the  bees  begin  to  fall  heavily  on  the  alighting  board,  and 
the  top  cells  of  the  combs  of  brood  are  extended)  super  their  best 
stocks  with  the  object  of  harvesting  a  little  surplus.  There  are 
districts  where  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  to  obtain 
301b  per  colony  from  this  source  alone.  In  other  districts  it  is 
rather  uncertain,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  fine  springs  that 
this  is  possible.  The  intervention  of  wet  or  cold  spells  would 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  super  and  a  return  to  feeding.  In 
any  case  the  bees  cannot  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in 
drawing  out  the  combs  in  preparation  for  the  coming  harvest. 
With  the  aid  of  drawn-out  combs  50  per  cent,  more  honey  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  working  out  at  this  season  is  done  at  com¬ 
paratively  little  cost. 

Before  putting  on  the  super  each  bar  should  be  scrajoed  clean 
with  a  glazier’s  knife  or  other  suitable  instrument,  otherwise, 
when  the  excluder  is  placed  in  position  the  proper  distance 
between  the  bottom  bar  and  the  excluder  is  not  maintained,  and 
brace  combs  are  built.  Not  only  is  this  a  waste  of  energy,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  take  the  super  off  when  completed  without 
irritating  the  bees  by  severing  the  combs  and  creating  a  dis¬ 
agreeably  sticky  mess,  which  again  excites  the  bees.  Moreover, 
by  attending  to  these  details  the  comb  honey  will  be  whiter,  and 
manipulations  will  be  facilitated.  The  combs  should  be  lifted 
out  separately  and  sci'aped — top,  bottem,  and  sides  if  necessary — 
and  replaced  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before.  If  the  bees 
have  to  be  cleared  off  the  bars  shake  them  inside  the  hive,  not 
on  and  around  the  entrance  board,  or  there  is  danger  of  losing 
the  queen.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  foul  brood.  It  is  easily 
detected  in  spring.  All  sealed  cells  (other  than  honey  cells) 
which  are  not  i>atches  of  fresh  brood,  should  have  a  match 
inserted,  and  if  a  brown,  ropy,  teiiacious  mass  is  revealed  it  is 
bacillus  alvei.  These  cells  are  generally  found  on  combs  where 
brood  was  hatched  late  the  previous  year,  and  the  cells  contain 
larvae  which  did  not  reach  maturity.  If  there  are  only  a  few 
scattered  cells  remove  the  combs  on  which  found  and  burn  them. 
Halve  two  napthaline  balls  and  place  them  at  the  back  corners 
of  the  hive ;  at  the  same  time  feeding  with  medicated  syrup  must 
be  commenced.  The  food  must  be  medicated  with  napthol  beta 
solution,  one  tablespoonful  to  101b  of  sugar.  All  appliances, 
which  have  been  used  in  connection  Avith  the  colony — such  as 
feeders  and  dummies — should  be  used  solely  for  that  stock,  and 
due  care  taken  to  prevent  communicating  the  disease.  As  the 
brood  nest  is  extended  on  the  remaining  bars  they  should  be  keenly 
scrutinised  at  intervals  for  any  recurrence  of  the  disease. — E.  E., 
Sandbach. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Hints  for  Young  Heads. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

Peach  growing  probably  ranks  next  in  importance  to  Vines, 
but  the  young  hand  who  has  to  deal  Avith  it  under  the  A'igilant 
supervision  of  an  expert  head,  Avill  find  no  difficulty  in  grasping 
the  simple  details  of  successful  culture  during  his  probationary 
term.  To  some,  however,  the  opportunity  only  may  be  afforded 
for  obserA'ation  of  other  men’s  Avork,  and  somehow  this,  like 
other  opportunities  Avhich  circumstances  place  a  little  aside  of 


the  direct  path  of  daily  duty,  may  not  appear  to  claim  the 
minute  attention  it  deserves.  The  larger  the  garden  and  its 
staff  the  more  often  is  a  young  fellow’s  AVork  confined  to  the 
groove  in  which  it  has  pleased  his  master  to  place  him,  and 
the  more  expert  and  reliable  he  becomes  in  his  one  charge  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  his  being  changed.  How  necessary  it  is, 
then,  for  a  lad  thus  circumstanced  to  observe  and  endeavour  to 
grasp  details  of .  Avork  extraneous  to  his  OAvn  immediate  sphere! 
Would  that  our  boys  could  from  the  start  be  sufficiently 
impressed  Avith  the  importance  of  trying  to  arm  themselves  at 
all  points  for  the  responsible  position  they  aspire  to.  Let  each 
brace  himself  to  forge  strength  into  the  Aveak  links  of  his  chain 
of  practice  that  Avhen  the  strain  of  responsibility  comes  it  may 
stand  the  test. 

In  passing  through  bothydoni,  noAv  and  again  one  becomes 
conscious  that  time  is  slipping  away  Avhilst  facilities  for  practical 
instruction  in  some  particular  phase  of  gardening  never  seem  to 
present  themselves.  Youthful  buoyancy,  however,  soon  floats  a 
young  fellow  on  a  treacherously  fair  surface  Avith  a  vague  feeling 
that  somehoAv,  though  the  hoAv  is  invisible,  he  will  reach  his 
port — that  things  Avill  come  right  in  the  end.  Life  and  its  AV’ork 
are  too  short  to  admit  false  reasoning  in  its  economy.  “  Such 
dear  illusions  Avill  not  last,  the  era  of  enchantment’s  past.” 
Some  head  gardeners  do  recognise  these  deficiencies  in  a  lad’s 
education,  and  are  sufficiently  liberal-minded  to  find  occasional 
hours,  or  half  hours,  Avhen  he — the  youth — can  be  spared  from 
his  own  particular  Avork  for  a  practical  lesson  in  .other  depart¬ 
ments,  possibly  outside,  Avhen  pruning,  seed  soAving,  or  similar 
Avork  is  in  progress.  But  again  some  head  gardeners,  troubled 
Avith  many  things,  view  this  as  a  trouble  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  meet,  Avhereas  such  little  encouragements  bestowed 
upon  an  intelligent  boy  cannot  but  redound  to  the  master’s 
credit  and  add  a  pleasure  to  his  life. 

Early  Stages  of  Culture. 

But  to  return  to  our  Peaches.  They,  like  ourselves,  should 
haA'e  a  good  start  in  life,  and  in  planting  young  trees  into  an 
already  Avell-made  border,  in  Avhich  old  lime  (mortar)  rubble 
should  play  a  conspicuous  part,  a  barroAvload  of  special  com¬ 
post  in  Avhich  one-third  of  rough  leaf  mould  and  a  few  handfuls 
of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  with  a  seasoning  of  sharp  sand  are  blended, 
forms  a  medium  for  the  roots  to  revel  in.  Prominent  errors 
in  Peach  culture  are  overcroAvding  and  the  retention  of  strong 
growths  in  the  early  stage.  With  the  former  the  remedy  is 
obvious,  and  AAdth  the  latter,  to  spare  the  knife  is  to  spoil  the 
Peach.  He  Avho  has  seen  the  ravages  of  red  spider  in  Peach 
houses  cannot  fail  to  note  the  importance  of  a  liberal  water 
supply,  and  AA'here  this  element  and  appliances  are  deficient,  will, 
as  a  master,  consider  it  a  case  of  necessity  to  have  Avater  pressure 
at  hand,  and  the  hose  pipe  to  apply  it  in  copious  syringings. 
During  summer  the  hand  syringe  is  too  laborious,  and  too  time¬ 
absorbing  to  justify  any  excuse  on  the  score  of  primary  outlay. 

Not  only  should  young  men  endeavour  to  absorb  the  science 
and  practice  of  gardening  in  its  broadly  comprehensive  sense, 
but  try  to  make  themselAms  acquainted  Avith  all  the  best  forms 
of  appliances  and  their  modes  of  use,  Avhich  not  only  directly 
economise  time  and  minimise  expense,  but  are  conducive  to  the 
smooth  running  of  the  complex  machinei’y  of  an  important 
charge  of  AA'hich,  sooner  or  later,  they  hope  to  be  chief  engineer. 
A  little  digression  on  this  matter  Avill  probably  be  of  more 
service  to  a  young  head  than  further  discussion  upon  gardening 
under  glass,  of  which  these  brief  papers  can  do  but  little  more 
than  bring  before  him  the  broader  ethics,  and  duly  emphasise 
the  importance  of  a  practical  acquaintance  Avith  daily  routine. 
Every  opportunity  that  occurs  during  building,  boiler  setting, 
and  every  item,  in  fact,  Avith  all  the  technical  details  in  con¬ 
nection  thereAvith,  should  be  seized  upon  to  knoAV 

The  Why  and  Wherefore. 

pertaining  to  it  all.  There  is  a  reason  for  everything,  and  either 
good  or  bad  results  are  effects  of  causes  an  ingenious  mind  Avill 
endeavour  to  trace  for  future  guidance.  Local  builders,  car¬ 
penters,  painters,  fitters,  or  what  not  may  be  very  good  men  in 
their  Avay,  but  their  Avays  and  our  wants  too  often  clash.  •“  Not 
a  gardener’s  business,”  some  Avill  say.  True,  but  so  intimately 
connected  Avith  it  that  it  seems  neither  possible  nor  expedient 
to  dismiss  such  things  from  our  curriculum  ;  and  where  a  gardener 
is  unable  to  convey  his  ideas  correctly  and  concisely  to  the 
tradesman,  and  superintend  their  being  properly  carried  out, 
then,  for  Avant  of  a  proper  understanding,  misunderstandings 
arise,  to  the  eventual  detriment  of  the  gardener  and  his  work. 
Youthful  ambition  trends  towards  the  glass  department,  and  often 
tends  to  monopolise  interest  in  it,  pei'haps  because  the  work  is 
regarded  as  being  more  mental  than  muscular;  but  beyond  the 
essential  labours  connected  with  the  kitchen  garden  and  outside 
AA'ork  generally,  there  is  the  higher  life  of  outside  gardening, 
where  freedom  reigns  in  a  kingdom  of  infinite  interest  and 
beauty,  and  Avhere  man’s  place  is  more  that  of  minister  than 
master.  To  introduce  probationers  to  that  gardener’s  elysium 
in  oAir  next  paper  will  afford  much  pleasure  to — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

Cl'CUMBERS. — Cold  and  sharp  winds  with  gleams  of  bright 
snn  has  rendered  careful  attention  to  ventilation  imperative.  In 
such  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  heat  off  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  75deg  on  sunny  mornings  and  keep  it  off  all  the  day, 
only  using  it  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  Godeg  to  TOdeg  at 
niglrt'  and  TOdeg  to  75deg  on  dull  days.  This  will  lessen  the 
necessity  for  air-giving  and  shading,  which  must  be  had  recourse 
to  when  necessary  to  prevent  flagging  and  scorching.  Permanent 
shading  is  only  desirable  where  no  ventilation  is  given ;  then  the 
greatest  danger  is  about  4  to  5  p.m.  with  span-roofed  houses 
facing  the  east  and  west,  and  whitewash  is  generally  employed 
on  the  latter  side  of  the  house.  Go  over  the  plants  frequently 
for  stopping  the  growth,  cutting  out  eld  ones  and  thinning  where 
likely  to  become  crowded.  Liquid  manure  will  be  required  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  but  top-dressing  of  artificial  fertiliser  may 
be  used  between  times  with  advantage.  Maintain  a  good 
moisture  by  sprinkling  the  floor  and  other  surfaces  when  they 
become  dry.  Where  straight  fruits  are  required  gla.sses  should 
be  used.  In  pits  and  frames  night  coverings  over  the  lights  will 
still  be  necessary,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  linings 
of  the  beds,  as  a  good  bottom  heat  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
securing  healthy  root  action  and  vigorous  groAvths.  Keep  the 
grovdhs  fairly  thin,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  run  up  to 
OOdeg  or  lOOdeg,  sprinkling  the  plants  lightly  at  closing  time. 
Supply  water  at  the  roots  as  required,  and  always  in  a  tepid 
state. 

CHERRIKS. — The  crop  being  nov'  ripe,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  keep  them  fresh,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.  Shad¬ 
ing  will  effect  that,  but  it  is  midesirable  Avhere  the  fruit  is  not 
exposed  directly  to  the  sun,  cthenri.se  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  Onlj'  light  material,  as  hexagon  netting, 
should  be  used.  Free  ventilation  must  be  attended  to,  and  in 
warm  weather  a  sprinkling  cf  the  .surface  of  the  border  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  will  assist  keeping  the  fniit  plump.  The 
roofs  must  not  be  neglected  for  water,  as  dryness  is  inimical  to 
the  foliage,  and  on  the  preservation  of  health  depends  the  proper 
formation  of  the  buds  for  the  ensuing  crop  cf  fruit. 

VINES :  EARLY  HOUSES. — Where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging 
afford  sufficient  Avater  to  the  inside  borders  to  maintain  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition.  No  injury  Avill  result  to  the  Grapes 
provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  stagnant;  but  the  air  must  be 
kept  more  or  less  in  motion  by  ventilating  constantljq  and,  in 
accordance  Avith  external  conditions,  maintaining  a  temperature 
of  GOdeg.  When  the  Vines  are  cleared  of  ripe  fruit  the  foliage 
should  be  cleansed  of  dust  and  red  spider^  employing  tepid  Avater, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  insecticide,  as  keeping  the  foliage  clear  and 
healthy  to  the  last  is  important  for  aiding  the  formation  of  buds 
for  another  season.  The  leaves  being  fresh  and  clean,  keep  the 
laterals  in  check  by  pinching,  yet  if  there  be  anything  defective 
Avith  the  principal  foliage  a  little  freedom  may  be  alloAved  to  the 
laterals. 

HOUSES  WITH  THE  FRUIT  SWELLING.— Although  fires 
cannot  be  dispensed  Avith  at  night  and  on  cold  dull  days,  much 
may  be  done  in  economising  fuel  by  closing  early  on  fine  after¬ 
noons,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois¬ 
ture,  aA'oiding  a  constantly  saturated  atmosphere  by  a  little  A’enti- 
lation  at  night  and  increasing  it  early  in  the  morning.  NeA’er- 
theless,  a  moist  atmo, sphere  is  essential  to  the  SAvelling  of  the 
fruit,  and  it  shoidd  be  secured  Avitheut  stagnation  by  damping 
the  floors  and  borders  tAVO  or  three  times  a  day — in  the  morning, 
at  closing  time,  and  before  nightfall.  Do  not  allow  the  laterals 
•  to  groAV  so  as  to  croAvd  the  principal  leav-es,  but  keep  them  Avell 
in  hand.  Whei’e,  hoAA'ever,  there  is  plenty  of  space,  they  may 
be  alloAved  to  extend,  yet  not  so  as  to  neces-sitate  their  remoA^al 
to  a  great  amount  later  on.  The  temperature  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  G,5deg  at  night  or  a  feAv  degreess  le.ss  on  cold  nights, 
TOdeg  to  75deg  by  day,  and  80deg  to  8odeg  from  sun  heat, 
alloAving  an  adA'ahce  to  OOdeg  after  closing  or  early  in  the  after- 
iiocn. 

HOUSE  WITH  THE  GRAPES  RIPENING— Allow  a  con¬ 
stant  and  liberal  supply  cf  AA  arm,  rather  dryq  air  ;  but  a  genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage,  yet  the  air  moisture  must  not  be  excessive  or  stagnant, 
or  it  Avill  prejudice  the  ripening.  Do  not  neglect  to  supply 
AVater  to  the  roots,  and  if  nourishment  is  required  it  should  be 
given  of  a  sweet  nature,  or  the  Grapes  may  be  tainted,  as  they 
are  Avith  late  applications  of  soot  and  other  organic  matter.  If  a 


light  mAilching  of  short,  SAveet  manure  be  applied  it  Avill  tend  to  a 
more  ec^uable  moisture  at  the  roots.  A  good  heat  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  highest  ((ualit.v ;  indeed,  there  is  no  compari.son 
between  Grapes  that  are  properly  ripened  in  a  ratlu'r  Avarm  and 
Avell-ventilated  atmosphere  and  those  finished  in  a  Ioav  and  moist 
temperature. 

GR.JPKS  SCALDING.— r-Muscats  and  other  A'arieties  com¬ 
pleting  the  stoning  should  be  carefully  AAatched  in  hot,  bright 
Aveather,  and  in  case  of  scalding — or,  rather,  to  prevent  it — air 
must  be  admitted  more  freely  or  until  the  colouring  commences. 
At  that  period  all  danger  Avill  be  pa.ssed  as  regards  the  black 
varieties;  but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  aauU  sGald  Avhen  AAmll 
developed  and  advanced  in  colour,  and  it  is  necessary  in  houses 
Avith  large  panes  of  glass  to  employ  a  slight  shading,  as  that  of 
herring  netting,  OAmr  the  roof  lights  in  very  bright  periods.  It 
is  essential,  hoAvever,  that  the.se  Grapes  be  Avell  exposed  to  light. 
With  Hamburghs  and  black  Grapes  generally  it  is  different;  they 
colour  best  beneath  a  good  spread  of  foliage,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  avoiding  scalding,  proAuding  that  the  supply 
cf  air  is  bountiful  by  day  and  a  little  ventilation  left  on  con¬ 
stantly  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  Avith  a  genial  warmth  in 
the  hot-AAater  pipes.  A  temperature  of  Godeg  to  TOdeg'  by 
artificial  means  suffices,  or  a  little  less  for  Hamburghs. 

LATE  GRAPES. — Where  the  Vines  are  in  floAver  a  constant 
supply  cf  dry,  Avarm  air  Avill  further  a  good  .set  of  fruit,  the 
temperature  being  kept  at  TOdeg  to  75deg  by  artificial  heat  and 
rising  to  80deg  or  OOdeg  Avith  sun.  Thin  the  berries  freely 
immediately  they  are  set ;  but  this  in  the  case  of  shy  setters 
must  be  confinecl  to  the  removal  of  the  smallest  and  imperfect 
berries  in  the  first  instance,  deferring  the  general  thinning  until 
the  properly  fertilised  ones  can  be  determined  by  their  free 
SAvelling.  There  must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the 
rccts,  therefore  afford  liquid  manure  copiously  after  the  Grapes 
are  thinned  and  sAvelliiig,  or  a  tcp-dre.s'.sing  may  be  given  of  .some 
approA'ed  fertiliser,  distributing  it  evenly  OA’er  the  surface  and 
Avash  in  moderatery.  If  the  Aveather  is  dry  and  the  soil  light, 
outside  borders  Avill  need  Avatering,  affording  liquid  manure  or 
top-dressings  of  artificial  UAanures  if  the  Vines  are  not  very 
strong  cr  are  carrying  a  full  crop. 

YOUNG  VINES. — Those  in  pots  for  next  yeaFs  fruiting 
should  haA’e  the  leading  shoot  or  cane  stopped  at  8ft  to  9ft,  and 
the  laterals,  cr  .sub-laterals  pinched  at  one  leaf  as  produced. 
Supernumeraries  or  recently  planted  should  also  liaAm  the  canes 
stopped  at  the  length  named,  the  laterals  and  .sub-laterals  being 
closely  pinched.  This  Avill  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  Vines 
on  the  principal  leaA'es  and  buds,  and  is  necessary  for  those 
intended  to  fruit  next  .season.  The  permanent  Vines,  however, 
may  be  alloAA’ed  to  make  all  the  groAvth  there  is  room  for,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  encoAirage  groAvth  by  over-stimulation  and  an 
excessively  humid  atmosphere,  but  groAvth  should  be  accelerated 
by  closing  the  house  early  in  the  morning  on  fine  days.  When 
ycung  Vines  become  e.stablished  they  Avill  rec^uire  abundance  of 
Avater  at  the  roots :  yet  avoid  making  the  soil  sodden  bj'  needless 
applications,  and  sprinkle  .surfaces  tAvo  or  three  time.s  a  day,  so 
as  to  maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere. — St.  Albans. 


The  Kitchen  Gardtn. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS.— The  sooner  a  good  breadth  of  these 
are  planted,  the  more  heachvay  the  plants  Avill  make,  becoming 
vigorously'  rooted,  sturdy  in  stem,  and  much  more  capable  of 
affording  compact  spi’outs  tliaii  later  planted  specimens.  Or 
course,  the  best  plants  are  those  AA’hich  have  been  treated  to  a 
liberal  amount  of  room  in  nursery  beds  since  attaining  the 
rough  leaf  stage.  Brussels'  Sprouts  are  a  valuable  crop,  there¬ 
fore  good  ground  in  an  open  position  must  be  given  them,  the 
roAA'S  haA'ing  a  distance  of  at  lea.st  2ft  Gin  and  18in  betAveen  the 
plants.  The  plants  Avill  lift  with  plenty  of  soil  attached  to  the 
roots,  and  may  be  planted  Avith  a  troAvel,  or  a  trench  may  be 
fermed  Avith  the  .spade,  the  plants  being  placed  in  it  at  the 
proper  distance  apart,  partly  surrounded  Avith  soil,  made  firm 
and  AA’atered  in.  Liciuid  manure  may  be  used.  Then  fill  in  Avith 
clry  scil,  and  little,  if  any  moisture  Avill  be  required  for  some 
time,  especially  if  a  fine  mulch  is  kept  on  the  surface  by  hoeing. 

BROCCOLI. — The  plants  becoming  croAvded  in  the  seed  beds 
should  be  thinned  out.  A  number  mu.st  be  pricked  out  on  a 
border  to  strengthen  for  the  subsequent  final  planting,  winch 
must  be  done  later  on  in  the  firmest  possible  ground.  Utilise 
plants  Avith  good  centres. 

( '  AULIFLO  WERS .— T1  le  early  plants  transfer!’. 'd  to  rich  soil 
in  the  open  ground  some  time  ago  Avill  be  largely  benefited  by 
hceings  and  Avaterings  cf  licpud  manure.  Cut  the  heads  Avhen 
they  arrive  at  the  be.rt  condition,  and  immediately  pull  up  the 
stiiinps.  Walchereii  and  Autumn  Giant  iiiaA’  be  planted,  the 
latter  mere  freely  than  the  former,  because  <  f  its  high  quality, 
large  size,  and  usefulness  during  the  early  autumn.  Rich 
greund  will  afford  the  best  results,  placing  the  plant'  in  rows 
2ft  apart. 
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SAVOYS. — It  is  too  early  yet  to  finally  plant  out  Savoys, 
but  the  seedlings  in  the  beds  must  be  thinned,  and  some 
pricked  out  to  strengthen. 

KALE  OR  BORECOLE.- -Scotch,  Asparagus,  Cottagers, 
Hardy  Sprouting  varieties  must  be  grown  sturdily  by  pricking 
them  out  in  beds  about  4in  apart,  and  thinning  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  to  avoid  their  being  drawn  by  crowding. 

TURNIPS. — Sow  a  moderate  breadth  of  Turnips  in  shallow 
drills  on  good  ground.  Earlier  sowings  should  be  thinned  freely, 
and  the  soil  well  hoed.  Dustings  of  soot  during  the  youngest 
stage  will  not  onl.y  deter  attacks  of  fly,  but  promote  growth. 
As  an  incentive  to  quick  growth,  applications  of  artificial  fer¬ 
tilisers  will  promote  vigour. 

CTILERY. — Additional  trenches  must  be  prepared  for  the 
principal  crop  of  Celery,  placing  out  sturdy,  well-rooted  plants 
with  good  balls  of  soil  as  the  opportunity  occurs.  The  soil 
must  be  in  a  moist  state  when  the  planting  is  done,  so  should 
very  dry  weather  occur,  the  trenches  must  be  well  moistened  a 
day  or  two  previously.  If  possible,  plant  in  showery  weather, 
as  then  the  foliage  will  not  wilt  so  much. 

FRENCH  BEANS. — Another  sowing  should  be  made  in  a 
favourable  position,  as  this  sowing  will  undoubtedly  come  into 
bearing  at  an  opportune  time  when  probably  the  earlier  rows 
are  becoming  useless  from  prolonged  bearing.  Previous  to 
sowing  soak  the  drills  with  liquid  manure. 

SC'ARLET  RUNNERS. — It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  sowing 
of  Scarlet  Runners,  for  the  later  a  crop  of  Beans  can  be  secured 
the  better.  This  sowing  will,  under  favourable  circumstances 
of  growth,  take  the  place  of  the  main  crop,  which  from  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  bearing  fails  to  last  out  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  If  several  rows  are  sown,  do  not  crowd  them  too  closely 
together.  Afford  ample  space  of  8ft  to  12ft,  and  crop  the  inter¬ 
mediate  space  with  Celery.  Cauliflower,  Leeks,  or  Lettuce. 

LETTUCE. — Immediately  plants  run  to  seed,  remove  them 
from  the  ground.  Sow  more  seed  for  succession,  and  thin  or 
plant  out  advancing  seedlings  in  moistened  drills  during  the 
prevalence  of  very  dry  weather. — East  Kent. 


Nature  Notes. 

Heavy  snowstorms  and  a  severe  frost,  which  ha's  killed  all 
their  silkworms,  have  ruined  hundreds  of  peasants  in  Pieve  di 
Cadore,  in  North-Eastern  Italy. 

Paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  announce  the  appearance  of 
Mushrooms  in  fields  and  meadows  throughout  various  counties. 

ourselves  gathered  some  very  fine  samples  on  Sunday  near 
Standford,  in  Berkshire.  The  May  fly  was  seen  in  quantity  on 
Saturday,  May  31,  on  the  Kennet;  and  the  orange-tipped 
butterfly  appeared  on  June  1  .The  nightingale  was  seen  and 
heard  on  the  same  date,  but  it  ceases  to  sing  from  about  this 
time. 

- - 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Dale. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass.  | 

1902. 

May. 

At  9  A.H. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•4a 

CQ 

4) 

'3) 

K 

03 

o 

& 

o 

J 

Sunday  ...25 
Monday  ...26 
Tuesday  ...27 
Wed'sday  28 
Thursday  29 
Friday  ...30 
Saturday  31 

N.W. 
N.W.  . 

w.s.w. 

S.W. 

w.s.w. 

K.N.E. 

S.E. 

-  - 

deg. 

60- 4 
57-8 
63-2 
57-6 
55-7 
50-4 

61- 2 

deg. 

53-5 

49-8 

58-4 

49-8 

48-9 

500 

57-5 

deg. 
67-0 
690 
70  0 
e6'4 
63-7 
63-7 
69-2 

deg. 
500 
44 '8 

48- 3 
48'0 

49- 5 
48-0 

50- 5 

Ins. 

0-05 

0-22 

0  09 
0-05 

deg. 

55- 0 

56- 5 

57- 9 

58- 9 
58-7 
58-2 
57-7 

deg. 
51-3 
52  6 

53- 5 

54- 5 

55- 0 
55-3 
55T 

deg. 

49-3 

49-4 

49- 8 

50- 2 

50- 5 
510 

51- 3 

deg. 

41-0 

37-2 

41-3 

39-6 

47-2 

46-8 

49  0 

Means  ... 

58-0 

52 '3 

67-0 

48-4 

Total.l 

0-41  j  57-6 

1  ■ 

53-9 

50-2 

43-2 

The  first  part  of  the  week  was  bright  and  dry,  the  latter  part  dull 
and  warm,  with  frequent  showers. 


- - 

Trade  Catalogue  Received. 

Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester.— 
Descriptive  Price  List  of  New  Roses  for  Spring,  1902. 


* All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  imjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

FOUR  FLOWERED  TULIP  (H.  Silcox).— Thanks  for  photo¬ 
graph  received,  which  we  shall  use. 

F.R.H.S.  (M.). — Inquire  of  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

WEED  KILLER  ( — .  Gunn). — Your  name  is  undecipherable. 
The  Acme  Weed  Killer  is  certainly  poisonous. 

BROWN  BLOTCHES  ON  VINE  LEAVES  (J.  W.  S.).— The 
blotches  on  the  Alicante  leaves  are  caused  by  damp,  or,  rather, 
the  sun  acting  powerfully  upon  them  whilst  wet ;  either  the 
leaves  being  too  near  the  glass  or  ventilation  not  given  early 
enough  to  dispel  the  moisture  by  the  time  the  sun  acted  power¬ 
fully  on  the  house  and  raised  the  temperature  considerably. 
The  leaves  in  other  respects  are  quite  clean  and  healthy,  such 
spots  on  leaves  often  being  caused  by  drip  from  a  leaky  roof. 
The  damp  arising  from  pots  would  not  cause  the  mischief,  for  it 
is  the  moisture  on  the  foliage,  and  there  remaining  for  some 
time,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  injury.  Leaves  touching  the 
glass  are  almost  certain  to  be  sccrched,  as  there  is  usually  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  glass  or  between  it  and  the  portion  of  leaf  in  contact. 

PEACH  FRUITS  CRACKED  (Dundee).— The  fruits  are  badly 
affected  with  mildew,  which  forms  a  dense  white  coat  over  the 
parts  affected,  living  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells  of  the 
fruit,  destroying  or  hardening  the  skin.  This  prevents  the 
proper  swelling  of  the  fruit,  hence  the  mildewed  parts  fre¬ 
quently  crack,  as  in  the  specimens.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed 
with  about  one-third  of  slaked  lime  dusted  on  the  affected  fruit 
while  the  mildew  is  in  the  early  stage  arrests  its  progress,  as  it 
will  also  do  later,  but  when  the  disease  has  made  considerable 
advance,  as  in  your  case,  the  fruit  will  not  afterwards  be  of 
any  use,  being  spoiled  by  irregular  swelling  and  cracking.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  potas.sium  sulphide,  loz  to  3gal  of  water,  will  also  check 
the  disease,  and  is  not  so  unsightly  on  the  foliage  as  the  powder 
dressing. 

ERADICATING  THISTLES  FROM  A  PASTURE  (Idem).— 
The  cheapest  and  mo.st  expeditious  method,  all  points  considered, 
is  pulling  up  every  shoot  as  soon  as  it  appears,  those  pulling  this 
weed  requiring  to  be  furnished  with  strong  gloves  or  Thistle 
pincers.  It  takes  seven  or  eight  years  to  free  the  land  from  the 
weed,  though  this  is  hardly  pos.^ible,  as  Thistles  are  so  common 
by  roadsides,  and  seed  so  abundantly,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  completely  effect  the  extermination  of  the  w'eed  in  either 
pasture  or  arable  land.  Cutting  off  the  plant  with  a  .spade  is 
not  so  good  as  pulling,  though  the  spade  or  implement  that 
liberates  a  portion  of  salt  on  the  root  has  a  good  effect,  but  the 
prickly  tops  remain  to  the  annoyance  of  cattle  grazing.  In  most 
cases  it  is  'usual  to  leave  the  Thistles  until  showing  or  “  knop- 
ping  ”  for  flower,  and  then  cut  them  down  close  with  a  scythe. 
This  has  a  deterrent  effect,  and  some  consider  it  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  at  least  that  pays  for  the  trouble.  The  cut  Thistles 
should  be  cleared  off  the  land.  When  cutting  with  scythe  is 
resorted  to,  it  should  not  be  iiractised  later  than  the  early  part 
of  August,  or,  rather,  be  done  by  that  time. 

PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES  (R.  A.  C.).— The  procedure  you 
propose  adopting  apiiears  likely  to  succeed,  only  you  may  have 
too  many  “  irons  in  the  fire,”  or  be  too  grasping  and  spoil  the 
whole  thing.  The  Vines  in  pots  being  strong  enough,  and 
properly  matured  in  wood  and  buds,  will,  no  doubt,  give  good 
returns  in  1903.  The  Vines  raised  this  year,  and  now  in  7-inch 
pots,  would  be  best  planted  in  October,  or  prefei'ably  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  wood  being  sufficiently  matured,  this  being  better 
than  planting  in  January,  as  the  house  is  .started  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February,  As  the  Vines  will  be  at  rest  by  November, 
or  latest,  December,  why  not  prune  to  two  buds,  then,  instead 
of  leaving  for  disbudding,  to  the  two  lowest  buds?  There  is  no 
danger  of  bleeding,  only  dress  the  cuts  with  patent  knotting  or 
best  French  polish.  The  permanent  Vines  will  not  be  ready  for 
planting  until  next  May  or  June  ;  they  being  raised  in  turves, 
and  being  in  good  form  ivill,  ho  doubt,  make  excellent  canes, 
strong  enough  for  cutting  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or 
trellis.  In  other  respects  we  see  nothing  to  hinder  your  pro¬ 
posed  plans  answering,  only  that,  as  before  stated,  of  attempting 
too  much  in  the  space. 


June  5,  1902. 
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HOI?TIC'ULTrRAL  DIRECTORY  (F.  P.  Matthews).— We 
have  lianded  your  coniinniiication  to  the  Editor  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Directory. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ROSE  IS  THE  TRUE  YORK  AND  LAN¬ 
CASTER.®  (S.  S.). — It  is  a  variety  of  the  Damask  Rose  (Ro.'a 
damasceiia),  is  semi-double,  and  is  coloured  red  and  white, 
striped  fashion. 

BOOKS  WANTED  (A.  H.  B.,  Kimberley.  S. A.).— Cousins’ 
“  Chemi.stry  of  the  Garden,”  Is.,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Limited;  , 
also  “Elementary  Agricultural  Chemistry,”  2s.  tkl.  to  3s.  6d;, 
Longmans  and  Co.,  which  will  supply  you  with  the  information 
you  require,  and  guide  you. 

CHERRY  TREES  GUZvIMED  (J.  P.,  Bristol). — Gumming  is 
caused. either  by  the  roots  penetrating  into  unsuitable  soil,  or  b.y 
an  injury  to  the  bark.  If  it  does  not  arise  from  injury,  you  must 
lift  the  roots  cut  of  the  subsoil  and  replant  them  in  turfy  loam, 
if  it  is  to  be  had.  The  top  .spit  of  some  old  pasture  is  the  best. 

SCHIZANTHUS  WISETONENSIS  (H.  R.,  Kent.).— Schizan- 
thus  wisetonensis  resulted  from  a  careful  selection  extending 
over  a  number  of  years,  from  a  sport  of  S.  pinnatus.  The 
raisers,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  have  this  season  the  first 
plant  of  a  white  form,  but  in  obtaining  it  the  plant  has  lost  to 
seme  extent  the  dwarf,  Fern-like  habit  of  the  type.  The  flower, 
however,  is  considerablv  larger  in  size. 

INSECT  IN  RASPBERRY  CANES  (J.  Coles).— Tiie  red  grubs 
are  the  larvae  of  a  very  small  moth  called  the  Raspberry-bud  moth. 
The  egg  is  laid  by  a  moth  in  a  bud,  and  the  grub  from  the  egg  eats 
its  v;ay  into  the  cane.  Entomologists  now  call  the  moth  Lam- 
pronia  rubiella,  Linnaeus  called  it  Tinea  corticella.  We  know  of 
no  mode  of  prevention  except  cutting  off  and  burning  all  the 
parts  of  the  cane  which  give  evidence  of  having  grubs  within 
them. 

CROSS  FERTILISING  CARNATIONS  (D.  A.).— We  may  be 
able  to  explain  this  better  at  a  later  date  by  means  of  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  stigmas,  or  female  organs,  appear  when  the  flowers 
are  pretty  well  expanded.  They  are  long,  pale  puiqrle  or  white, 
and  finely  serrated  at  the  outer  edge,  and  appear  towards  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  The  anthers  containing  the  pollen  is  ripe 
earlier  than  the  stigma,  and  requii’e  to  be  removed  to  prevent 
self-fertilisation.  In  crossing,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take 
the  pollen  from  one  flower  and  apply  it  to  the  stigma  of  another 
flower,  and  to  cover  up  the  fertilised  flower  with  a  small  muslin 
bag.  The  air  should  be  dry  at  the  time,  and  the  plants  should 
be  “hard”  grown,  though  not  starved. 

BLIGHT  OF  JARGONELLE  PEAR  TREE  (R.  C.  B.).— The 
small  reddish  spots  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  and  on 
the  ycung  wood  are  caused  by  the  Pear-leaf  mite,  Phytoptus 
pyri.  The  disease  appears  on  the  Pear  leaves  before  they  are 
fully  expanded  Horn  the  bud  in  the  spring,  in  the  form  of  red  blister¬ 
like  spots  |in  or  more  in  diameter.  During  this  red  stage  of  the 
disease  the  spots  are  more  conspicuous-  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaves.  About  June  1  the  spots  gradually  change  to  a  green 
colour,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  unaffected  portions  of  the 
leaf.  This  change- takes  place  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves 
first,  and  the  spots  may  thus  be  red  above  and  green  below.  This 
green  stage  lasts  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  the  leaves  begin  to  change  to  a  dark  brown’  colour.  The 
tissue  of  the  diseased  pai'ts  or  spots  then  presents  a  dead,  dry, 
brown  or  black  cork.y  appearance.  The  spots  occur  either  singly, 
scattered  ever  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  or  often  coalesce,  form¬ 
ing  large  blotches,  which  sometimes  involve  a  large  portion  of 
the  leaf,  and  infected  leaves  remain  unchanged  until  they  fall  in 
the  autumn.  The  exceedingly  minute  eggs,  oval  and  greyish,  of 
the  female  mites,  are  laid  in  the  spring  within  the  galls  that  the.y 
have  formed,  and  here  the  young  are  hatched.  The  young  mites 
in  due  course  escape  through  the  opening  in  the  gall,  and  seeking 
the  healthy  part  of  a  leaf,  or  more  often  crawling  to  the  tenderer 
leaves  of  the  new  growth,  they  work  their  Avay  into  the  tissue, 
and  new  galls  are  thus  started.  In  this  manner  the  galls  on  a 
tree  are  often  rapidly  multiplied  during  the  summer.  The  mites 
live  within  the  galls,  feeding  upon  the  plant  cells,  until  the  drying 
of  the  leaves  in  the  autumn.  They  then  leave  the  galls  through 
the  openings,  and  migrate  to  the  winter  buds,  and  here  they 
remain  during  the  winter  beneath  the  outer  scales  of  the  buds. 
In  the  matter  of  remedy  the  mite  is  difficult  to  fight,  for  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  insecticides  to  a  great  extent.  The  removal  of  the  young 
growths  by  the  summer  pruning  will  check  the  pest  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  spraying  or  syringing  vdth  petroleum  soft- 
soap,  2oz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  directing  the  solution  upwards  so 
as  to  thoroughly  wet  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  repeating 
occasionally,  has  a  good  effect.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  pest  may  be  successfully  kept  in  check  by  a  single  spraying  in 
winter  with  paraflSn  oil  emulsion  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water. 
The  tree  or  trees  should  be  thoroughly  treated  and  whilst  quite 
dormant. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectjxilly  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (B.  L.,  Somerset,  West). — 1.  Oniithogalum  umbel- 
latnm  ;  2,  Museari  eomosum  ;  3,  Anthyllis  montana  ;  4.  Plilox  subnlata  ; 


5.  Helianthomum  vulgare  inntabilc  roseuni ;  6.  Centrantlms  albm  ;  7, 
Erigeron  philadelphicus,  ( f.  S..  Kelso). — We  find  your  nun)l)ers  to  run 
from  7  to  10  ;  was  this  intended  ?  7,  Pulmonaria  oHieinalis,  also  called 
P.  saceharata :  8,  Saxifraga  Wallacei ;  9,  CTaytonia  siborioa :  10, 

Saxifraga  crespitosa.  (E.  E.). — 1.  unrecognised;  2,  Pellca  cordata 
flexuosa :  3,  PhyUoeaetus  variety.  (J.  H.  Wax’d). — The  flowering  spray 
was  greatly  withered  ;  it  was  very  probably  Halesia  tortaptera,  tlie 
Snowdrop  Tree.  (.).  W.).  -  Ribes  sanguineum.  (A.  W.). — 1.  Typha 
angustifolia  •,  2,  Typha  latifolia  :  3,  Scirjxus  laeustris,  the  Bullrush  :  4, 
Saxifraga  eaespitosa  ;  5.  Piivllostachys  henonis.  (i\.  Matthews). — 
Polygonum  arvensis.  (B.  K.  L.). — V'arieties  of  Pansies  we  cannot 
undertake  to  name.  (Henry  R.). — 1,  Ranuncxxlus  aquatilis  ;  2.  Galium 
Aparinum ;  3,  Geum  montanum ;  4.  Stellaria  Holostea;  5,  Berberis 
Darwini ;  6.  Berberis  stenophylla. 


Coient  Garden  Market. —  June  4th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s.  d.  s.  d  ,  s.  d.  s.  d 

11  0tol5  0  Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb.  3  0to4  0 


Apples,  Tasmanian 
Ajiricots,  boxes  ... 

Bananas . 

Cherries,  boxes  ... 

Lemons,  Messina,  case  10  0  12  0 


10  13  ,,  Muscat 

8  0  12  0  ,  Oranges,  case  . 

13  1  6  i  Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each . 


5  0  6  0 

10  0  25  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables 

d.  s.  d 
0  to  3  0 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve  16  0  0 

Asparagus,  Englis-h,  100  13  16 

Batavia,  doz .  2  0  0  0 

Beans,  French,  lb.  ...  10  13 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6  0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  .  3  0  5  0 

Carrots,  new,  bun.  ...  0  8  10 

Cauliflowers,  doz.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike  ...  10  13 

Cucumbers  doz .  16  2  6 

Endive,  doz .  16  0  0 

Herbs,  bunch  .  0  2  0  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ...  1  6  0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^  0  2 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz.  0  6  10 


Lettuce,  Cos,  doz. 

Mint,  doz.  bun . 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 
Mustard  &  Cress,  punt. 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ... 
Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 
,,  Jersey,  hew,  cwt. 

Radishes,  doz . 

Seakale  . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  Canary 
consignment... 
,,  English,  lb.  ... 

Turnips,  bnch . 

Watercress,  doz . 


2  6 

5  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

1  6  to  2  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  8 

0  9 

0  2 

0  0 

3  0 

4  0 

3  0 

4  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  9 

1  0 

1  0 

1  3 

3  0 

4  0 

4  0 

4  6 

0  6 

0  8 

0  6 

0  8 

0  6 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  of  the  undermentioned  plants  are  sold  in  48  and  32- 


iralias,  doz . 

iraucaria,  doz . 

ispidistra,  doz . 

Jrotons,  doz . 

Jyperus  alternifolius 

doz . 

Dracjena,  vai-.,  doz.  ... 

,,  viridis,  doz. . 
Erica  Cavendishii 
,,  Persoluta  . 


)!  I  J  -  - 

ferns,  var.,  doz . 

,,  small,  100 . 

ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
foliage  plants,  var,  each 
fl^chsias . 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

5  0tol2  0 

12  0 

30 

0 

18  0 

36 

0 

18  0 

30 

0 

4  0 

5 

0 

12  0 

30 

0 

9  0 

18 

0 

21  0 

48 

0 

18  0 

21 

0 

18  0 

21 

0 

18  0 

21 

0 

4  0 

18 

0 

10  0 

16 

0 

9  0 

12 

0 

1  0 

5 

0 

6  0 

8 

0 

Geraniums,  dble.,  doz. 
Grevilleas,  48’s,  doz.  ... 

Heliotropes  . 

Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg 

,,  pink . 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Mignonette  . .  ... 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Pandanus  Yeitchi,  48’s, 

doz . 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  ... 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

Spira?a  japonica,  48’s, 
doz . 


sized  pots 

s.  d.  s.  ^ 

4  0  to  6  0 

5  0 


6  0 
10  0 
10  0 

3  0 
8  0 
6  0 
6  0 

15  0 
21  0 

24  0 
8  0 

4  0 


8° 
8  0 
12  0 
12  0 
0  0 
10  0 
8  0 
9  6 
30  0 
63  0 

30  0 
10  0 
6  0 


6  0  8  0 


irums,  doz . 

isparagus.  Fern,  bnch. 
5ouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches  . 

)arnations,  12  blooms 

lattleyas,  doz . 

Jornflower,  doz.  bun. 
Iroton  foliage,  bun.  ... 
lycas leaves,  each 
lypripediums,  doz.  ... 

fucharis,  doz . 

lardenias,  doz . 

leranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

iladiolus,  white,  doz. 

bunches  . 

lypsophila,  doz.  bun. 
ris,  Spanish,  doz.  bun. 
yj  leaves,  doz.  bun. ... 
jilac,  French,  white, 

bunch  . 

liilium  Harrisi  . 

,,  lancifolium  alb. 

,,  1.  rub  rum . 

,,  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  Valley,  12  bnchs 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  flowers 

s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0  to  5  0 
10  2  0 


8  0 
6  0 
6  0 
1  6 

3  6 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
3  0 
12  0 


12 

8 

9 

.0 

0 

3 
2 
2 

4 

18 


S.  d.  s.  d 
4  0  to  5  0 


0  0 
0  0 

0  O’ 
0  0 


Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  ••• 

Marguerites,  white, 

6  0  8  0  doz.  bnchs .  4  0 

10  13  ,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  2  0 

8  0  12  0  Myrtle,  English,  per 

10  16  bunch  .  0  6 

0  9  10  Narcissus  Poeticus,doz  1  6 

0  9  16  ,,  double  white, 

2  0  3  0  doz.  bunches  1  6 

0  0  3  0  Odontoglossums .  4  0 

2  0  2  6  Grange  blossom,  bunch  2  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

4  0  6  0  doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

0  ,,  yellow, doz. (Perles) 

0  ,,  Mardchal  Niels  ... 

0  ,,  Generals . 

0  Smilax,  bunch  . 

j  Stephanotis,  doz.  pips 
!  Stock,  double,  white, 

doz.  bun .  2  0  2  6 

Sweet  Peas,  white  and 
coloured,  dozen  bun.  6  0 

'  Tuberoses,  dozen .  0  3 

1  AVftllflowers.  doz.  bun  2  0 


8  0 
0  4 
3  0 
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The  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  has  had  its  natural  effect 
on  the  value  of  store  cattle,  which  are  now  very  difiicult  to 
obtain  at  any  price.  There  is  a  speculative  spirit  abroad. 
Those  who  have  few  cattle  are  -arixious  to  buy,  whilst  those 
who  have  many  are  loth  to  sell  at  a  price  which  leaves  any 
prospect  of  profit  to  the  buyer.  There  is  the  same  boom 
in  the  young  calf  trade  that  there  is  in  the  bullock  market, 
and  farmers  are  preparing  to  rear  calves  extensively. 

A  reference  to  statistics  shows  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  farmers  have  set  about  increasing  their  herds, 
for  between  1868  and  1892  the  number  of  cattle  in  Great 
Britain  increased  from  5,423,981  to  6,944,783.  The  nuiuber 
in  1882  was  5,807,491,  and  in  1887  6,441,783.  The  increase 
was  steady  and  continuous,  but  appeared  to  gain  in  force 
after  1882,  which  would  seem  to  show  that  it  had  its  origin 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  widespread  laying  down  of  arable 
land  to  grass  which  occurred  about  that  time.  Some  of 
that  increase  might  be  put  down  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  during  those  periods  ;  but  both  would  be 
really  affected  by  the  same  cause,  the  increased  acreage  of 
grass,  for  the  latter  is  distinctly  favourable  to  cattle  raising, 
whilst  arable  land  and  rotation  cropping  favour  sheep. 
Before  farmers  rush  to  extremes  in  buying  up  and  rearing 
calves,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  ask  themselves  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  all  these 
animals  in  two  years’  time.  Will  they  feed  them,  or  find 
customers  wdio  will  do  so?  What  are  the  prospects  for 
beasts  being  dear  two  years  hence  ?  We  are  likely  to  see 
grain  all  round  dearer  in  the  imnrediate  future,  and  that 
will  tend  to  increase  arable  cultivation,  and,  consequently, 
sheep  breeding.  There  is  only  one  thing — dear  beef  for  at 
least  three  years — which  can  at  all  justifj'^  reckless  rearing 
of  second  and  third-class  calves.  The  best  are  nearly  all 
reared  by  their  breeders. 

The  statistics  for  1897  show  that  since  1892  cattle  had 
decreased  in  number  to  6,500,497,  or  by  nearly  half  a  million, 
and  from  this  we  may  fairly  infer  that  seven  millions  were 
more  cattle  than  Great  Britain  could  profitably  maintain  ; 
and,  just  as  water  finds  its  level,  so  over-rearing  had  brought 
about  the  inevitable  reaction.  We  see  these  ups  and  downs 
frequently  irr  connection  with  pigs,  but  the  sow  breeds 
twice  as  quickly  as  the  cow,  and  is  also  immeasurably 
more  prolific,  so  that  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  cattle  raisers  should  not 
act  on  the  same  principle  as  many  shrewd  pig  breeders,  and 
rear  calves  when  they  are  cheap.  As  a  rule,  although  there 
has  lately  been  a  notable  exception,  cheap  sows  produce 
dea,r  porkers,  and  the  same  might  very  w'ell  apply  to  cattle. 

We  have  always  contended  that  .calf  rearing 'consistently 
carried  on  is  a  profitable  business,  but  we  should  lay  great 
stress  on  consistency,  and  not  allow  fluctuations  in  the 
beef  market  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  our  practice. 
As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  milk  is  most  plentiful 
and  cheap,  it  is  the  best  time  for  calf  rearing.  There  is 
little  need  to  resort  to  the  use  of  milk  substitutes.  There 
is  nothing  like  the  real  mother’s  milk,  and  especially  if  the 
calf  draws  it  direct  from  the  cow.  The  natural  and,  we 
think,  the  best  way  is' to  let  the  calves  suck,  but  care 
must  be  taken  against  gluttony.  Excess  of  milk  is 
responsible  for  a  great  part  of  the  mortality  amongst  calves, 
and  as  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty  in  inducing  cows  to 
act  as  foster-mothers,  most  of  them  adopting  readily  as 
many  as  we  require  them  to  do.  the  healthy,  by  which  is 
meant  the  moderate  allowance  of  milk,  is  easily  arranged. 

We  have  had  deep  milking  heifers  which,  being  awkward 
customers  to  milk,  were  allotted  to  calf  rearing.  Having 
milk  enough  for  two  calves,  these  heifers,  if  restricted  to 
one,  either  killed  it  with  indigestion  or  made  veal  of  it. 
But  we  want  to  rear  calves,  not  let  them  die,  even  at  the 
hands  of  the  butcher ;  therefore  we  give  the  heifer  two 
calves,  feed  her  well,  and  we  rear  two  thrifty  animals.  ’The 
heifers  must  have  fully  adopted  the'  youngsters  before  they 


are  allowed  to  go  out  to  grass  with  her.  Until  that  time 
they  must  be  kept  in  the  shed,  and  she  must  be  brought  in 
to  suckle  them  twice  a  day  at  strictly  regular  hours,  and  as 
near  a  twelve  hours’  interval  as  possible.  The  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  can  be  allowed  to  run  out  with  her  the  better. 

When  the  calves  are  three  months  old  they  may  be 
Aveaned,  and  neAvly-born  ones  given  to  the  cows  in  their 
place.  But  there  are  disadvantages  about  this.  If  the 
AA’eaned  calves  are  not  to  lose  ground  they  must  have  a  little 
skim  milk  in  a  bucket  at  least  once  a  day,  and  this  should 
be  gradually  reduced  in  quantity.  They  will  do  \vell  on 
cloA'er  amongst  sheep  if  the  field  be  near  home  to  alloAv  of 
constant  attention.  They  must  have  a  feed  of  linseed  gruel 
after  the  skim  milk  is  Avithdrawn,  if  not  before  ;  and  they 
must  have  2lb  per  day  of  crushed  oats  and  bran  mixed  from 
the  time  they  are  Aveaned.  All  this  food  and  attention 
AYpuld  not  be  needed  if  they  Avere  left  Avith  the  cows,  so 
it  is  plain  the  extra  calves  are  not  reared  for  nothing. 

We  had  a  cow  which  regularly  reared  eight  calves  in  a 
season — tAvo  threes  and  a  two.  She  Avas  a  temble  kicker, 
but  Avould  alloAv  any  calf  to  suck,  and  Avas  most  useful  as 
a  foster-mother.  Sometimes  coavs  are  not  due  to  calve  until 
autumn,  having  already  been  in  milk  a  long  time,  and  giving 
but  a  small  quantity.  It  is  hardly  Avorth  the  trouble  to 
milk  such  a  one,  but  she  will  rear  a  calf  out  at  grass,  and 
thus  pay  for  her  keep.  Scour  is  practically  the  only  enemy 
calves  have.  As  a  rule  it  is  caused  by  indigestion  from 
over-feeding,  but  sometimes  from  a  chill.  A  dose  or  two  of 
castor  oil  is  the  best  remedy  ;  but  if  it  is  not  taken  in 
time,  and  the  scour  is  severe,  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  the 
ordinary  cholera  mixture,  given  tAvo  or  three  times  a  day 
in  gruel,  is  the  best  medicine  to  give.  A  fresh  egg  occa¬ 
sionally  is  also  a  good  thing.  It  can  be  broken  in  the 
mouth  and  SAA^allowed,  shell  and  all  together.  When  giving 
the  cholera  mixture  Ave  should  continue  the  course  of 
castor  oil. 

As  cattle  groAV  older  there  is  another  disease  to  guard 
against,  and  that  is  blackleg.  It  is  caused  by  the  animal 
thriving  too  rapidly.  On  some  pastures  young  cattle  are 
very  liable  to  blackleg.  Such  pastures  should  not  be  stocked 
Avith  any  cattle  under  two  years  of  age,  the  grass  being  too 
strong  for  younger  ones.  Young  cattle  in  boxes  or  close 
yards  are  also  liable  to  this  complaint  in  February  and 
March  if  they  are  highly  fed  and  kept  too  closely  confined. 
As  the  days  lengthen,  and  the  sun  gains  in  poAver,  food  must 
be  reduced  a  little,  and  ventilation  attended  to.  Flour  of 
sulphur,  given  once  a  Aveek  in  the  food,  Avould  also  reduce 
the  danger  to  a  minimum. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  Avished-for  change  to  AA'armer  conditions  has  been  realised, 
and  the  AA’eather  is  now  favourable  both  to  the  growth  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  the  carrying  on  of  farm  Avork.  Briglit  sunshine,  almost 
uninterrupted  by  shoAvers,  lias  Avarmed  the  land  to  a  seasonable 
point,  and  the  effect  on  all  crops  is  great.  Wheat  is  greatly 
improved,  and  even  the  thin  pieces  may  possibly  make  fair  crops. 
Barley,  Avhich  had  been  more  affected  by  the  cold  Avinds  and 
frosts  than  Ave  thought,  is  noAV  groAving  Avell,  and  promises  to  be 
the  crop  of  the  season.  Another  nice  rain  AAOuld  do  it  good. 
Oats  also  look  aa'cII — better  than  for  some  years. 

With  the  return  of  AA'arm  Aveather  Ave  can  get  on  Avith  SAvede 
and  Turnip  drilling.  There  is  a  splendid  mould,  neither  too  AA’et 
nor  too  dry,  and  Ave  expect  to  see  the  seed  up  vmry  quickly. 
YelloAA’-fleshed  Turnips  have  done  so  much  better  than  SAA-edes 
last  season,  that  on  chalky  and  other  cool  .soils  Avhich  are  .suitable 
for  them  they  threaten  to  almo.st  displace  Sivedes.  They  are 
A'ery  useful  for  sheep  feeding,  but  do  not  take  the  place  of 
SAvede,s  for  cattle,  and  Ave  think  the  latter  Avorth  trying  again. 
If  there  should  be  a  failure,  Avhich  seems  very  unlikely,  there 
Avould  be  time  to  redrill  the  ground  Avith  Achilles  Hybrid  before 
haiwest.  This  AAas  done  Avitli  much  .success,  to  our  knoAvledge, 
last  year. 

The  Scotch  Up-to-Date  seed  is  beating  all  the  neAv  kinds,  as 
Ave  rather  expected  it  Avould.  Xoav  varieties  often  get  more 
credit  the  first  season  than  they  deserve.  Farmers  do  not  alloAv 
for  the  influence  of  the  cliange  of  soil  Avhen  comparing  their  ucaa' 
highly  puffed  kinds  Avith  the  older,  but’  perhaps  really  more 
reliable,  ones. 

Beef  keeps  scarce  and  A-erjydear.  as  also  store  cattle;  but  the 
sheep  markets  are  very  full,  and  there  is  a  decided  slump.  At 
a  local  market  good  killable  lambs,  AA’liich  Avere  expected  to  make 
40.S.  or  thereabouts,  AA'ere  bought  in  by  their  oAvners  in 
preference  to  letting  them  go  at  23.s.  and  24s.  There  Avere  prac¬ 
tically  no  cu.stomers  for  the  OA'er-large  .supply.  We  suppose  the 
inajcrit.y  of  farmers  Avill  prefer  to  ^ell  their  sheep  because  they 
are  cheap  and  keep  their  beasts  because  they  are  dear.  That  is 
generally  the  kind  cf  course  they  pursue. 
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Grand  New  Climbing  Rose 

DOROTHY  PERKINS. 

The  Floral  Committee  were  unanimous  In  givln|  this 
an  AWARD  OF  MERIT  when  shown  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
May  20th. 

See  Itepovt  in  this  Paper  of  Jfai/  23nd. 

This  beautiful  novelty  is  a  hybrid  between  Rose  Wichuriana 
and  Madams  Gabriel  Luizet;  the  flower.s  are  produced  in 
large  clusters  of  a  lovely  sbell-pinV  with  white  centre. 
Besides  being  a  good  climber,  it  can  Ije  grown  as  a  fine  pot 

plant, 

Orders  booked  now  for  autumn  delivery,  which  will  be 
executed  in  strict  rotation.  Good  plants  in  f8-pots, 
3,6  each;  extra  strong,  in  24’s,  5  6  each. 

Special  List  of  other  New  Roses  on  application. 


Camden  Nurseries,  CRANBROOK,  KENT 


GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION  ! 


Four  Gold  Medals  and  Four  First  Prizes  in  1901. 
THE  BEST  COLLECTION.  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

B.  R.  DAVSS  &  SONS, 

YeoYll  Nurseries,  YEOYII/,  SOMERSET. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughuoro’  .Tunctiox,  London,  S.W.— S  ove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperu.s,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistias,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvariiias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genista'^,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trses,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  .Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


Ninth  Edition,  Price  1/-  ;  Post  Free,  1/i. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  THEIR  CULTURE 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Propagating,  Growing,  and  Exhibit¬ 
ing,  from  the  Cutting  to  the  Silver  Cup.  , 

OfiSce  :12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Alii'ays'wortli  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Cutidoyue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  ’  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMASRIIVE^  SON, 

SAWBEIDGEWORTH,  HERTS.r 

HABLOW  STATION.  Q.E.R. 


Pure  Seedsm 

CLIBRANS 

‘GOLD  MEDAL’  STRAINS 

/'CONSTANT  ATTENTION,  SKILFUL  CULTIVA- 
TTON,  and  RIGID  ,SKLECTION  have  combined 

to  make  our  Strains  of  Uigh-class  Florists’  Flowers 

without  an  equal.  Gold  tiiid  Silver  Medals,  Press 

Notice.?,  and  'Testimonials  (unsolicited)  from  Private 

People  prove  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt. 

CLIBRANS  HERBACEOUS  CALCEO¬ 
LARIAS.— lu  our  houses  at  Oldfield  we  have  a 
splendid  display  of  these  lovely  flowers,  now  in 
full  beauty  ;  the  plants  are  of  strong,  healthy,  and 
robust  habit,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom,  in  choice 
and  varied  colours,  from  the  purest  and  richest 
coloured  seifs  to  tho  superbly  spotted  varieties. 

Seed,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 

CLIBRANS  SUPERB  CELOSIA*— The  finest 
strain  extant,  strong  and  vigorous  in  habit,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  loveliest  plumes  of  flowers,  scarlet, 
crimson,  yellow,  orange,  and  intermediate  shades. 

Seed,  yellow'  or  red,  16  and  2/6  per  packet. 

CLIBRANS  PRIZE  CINERARIA.— A  coloured 
plate,  prepared  from  life,  of  our  strain  of  these 
flowers  i.s  contaiued  in  our  Seed  List ;  it  speaks  for 
itself ;  copies  sent  gratis  and  post  free. 

Seed,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet,. 

CLIBRANS  SUPERB  CYCLAMEN  — Forsizo’ 
substance,  and  variety  of  colour,  the  flowers  of  our 
strain  are  unequalled  ;  the  utmost  care  is  exercised 
in  the  growing  and  selecting  of  our  plants  for  seed 
bearing.  Seed,  1/6  and  2/6  per  packet. 

COMPLETE  LIST  of  SEEDS  Gratis  &  Post  Free 


CLIBRANS, 

ALTRINCHAM,  MANCHESTER. 


BEDDING  BEGONIAS. 


ALL  OUR  OWN  RAISING. 

.SINGLE,  mixed,  st.arted,  out  of  pots 
,1  ,,  ,,  in  pots 

,,  to  colour,  out  of  pots 
,,  ,,  in  pots 

DOUBLE,  mixed,  started,  out  of  pots 
,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots  .. 

,,  to  colour,  started,  out  of  pots 
,,  ,,  ,,  in  pots 

CATALOGUE  OK  ATPLICAI 


Per  100- 
20/. 
25/- 
30/- 
35/- 
30/- 
35/- 
60/. 
65/- 


lOK. 


JOHN  I>EEI>  &  SON, 

WEST  NORWOOD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

Williams’  Superb  and  other  flue  stiains,  also  CINERARIAS 
and  BEGONIAS.  Primula  Obconica,  P.  Ob.  Grandittora, 
P.  Oh.  G.  Alba.  All  above  1/6  per  dozen,  10/-  per  100. 
Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  e.ach.  Carriage  Paid  for  Cash 
with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


Kent  STRAWBERRIES 

GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  CO.’S  New  List  is 
now  in  the  Press  and  will  shortly  be  sent 
to  customers  and  enquirers. 

It  contains  “THE  NEW  LAXTON”  and 
“GIVON’S  LATE,”  and  63  Best  Sorts- 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 


Jfltti[itiil  jjf  gartii|ttIti«[C. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  12,  1902. 


Overtime. 


ORKIXCt  overtime  among  gar¬ 
deners  has  the  stamp  of  age  to 
pass  it  along  with  credit  from 
one  generation  to  another.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  commonly 
practised  in  the  present  day  as 
formerly,  when  a  gardener,  young 
or  old,  who  abode  as  strictly  by  his 
hours  of  labour  as  his  master  did  to 
the  wages  he  oiTered  must  have  been  some¬ 
what  of  an  horticultural  curiosity.  The  reason 
for  working  overtime  in  gardens  is  to  be 
found  solely  within  the  ranks  of  the  gardening 
community  itself.  There  appears  to  be  an 
innate  something  abiding  in  the  breast  of 
every  gardener  that  never  fails  to  urge  him 


to  either  keep  up  to  the  mark  or  to  excel 
either  himself  in  the  past  or  others.  It  is  an 
excellence  that  has  placed  the  gardener  in 
the  abstract  on  a  higher  footing  than  most 
people  of  an  equal  standing  socially.  He 
carries  himself  as  one  that  has  not  only  done 
his  duty  to  his  employers,  but  who  has  done 
even  more  than  mere  duty  demanded,  because 
he  was  so  anxious  to  give  of  his  very  best. 

The  young  gardener  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  same  school.  While  serving  in  a 
garden,  that  to  him  is  the  objective  of  his 
best  endeavour ;  and  he  also  thinks  less  of 
sparing  himself  than  of  having  “  things 
right.”  You  may  shorten  the  working  hours, 
but  once  the  passion  for  working  overtime 
overtakes  one,  they  are  not  once  thought  of  ; 
and  so  we  have  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  man 
desirous  of  a  shortened  day,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  makes  no  objection  to  extend  his  hours 
of  labour  indefinitely.  When  a  journeyman 
I  have  on  many  occasions,  and  without  any 
sense  of  having  done  more  than  was  neces¬ 


sary,  worked  from  4  a.m.  till  9  p.m.  As  a 


fact,  it  was  more  than  was  at  all  necessary, 
and  experience  has  since  for  ced  me  to  conclude 


STANDEN’S  MANURE.  —  Established  over 
thirty  years.  The  strongest  and  most  perfect  Fertiliser 
in  the  market.  Only  very  small  quantities  required  to 
oiitui  I  the  best  results,  thu.s  rendering  it  by  far  the  cheapest 
manure  on  offer.— Analysis  on  application.  In  tins,  1/-.  2/6, 
6/0,  and  8/- each  ;  and  in  kegs,  ^cwt.  10/6,  Jcwt.  18/-,  Icwt. 
32/-.  Proprietors  —  CORRY  &  CO.  (Limited),  Fin.sbury 
street,  London.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


EADERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E  C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  othe 
address. 


No.  1146.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Sfiues. 
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that  want  of  management  on  the  part  of  myself  or  others 
was  the  sole  reason  why  overtime  had  to  be  resorted  to 
alike  in  kitchen  garden,  flower  garden,  or  hothouse. 

At  the  present  moment  the  number  of  gardeners  who  are 
daily  working  far  beyond  the  hours  they  have  agreed  for 
must  be  enormous,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
generally  work  could  be  so  arranged  and  men  handled  as 
to  compress  all  the  labour  within  due  working  limits.  The 
fault,  or,  shall  I  more  correctly  call  it,  failing,  that  proves 
a  usual  hindrance  to  keeping  work  in  hand,  is  the  common 
practice  of  letting  some  work  stand  so  long  that  it  becomes 
imperative  to  spend  an  exaggerated  amount  of  time  in 
bringing  it  into  line.  It  perhaps  may  require  from  three 
to  six  times  the  number  of  men,  or,  in  other  words,  days, 
that  it  otherwise  would  if  taken  in  time,  and  by  a  well 
known  law  in  horticultural  operations,  time  lost  on  one 
item  is  lost  entirely,  and  some  other  work  must  in  tum 
become  so  far  past  the  right  moment  to  overtake  that  the 
loss  is  repeated  on  that. 

The  failing,  in  a  word,  is  cumulative  in  its  results,  and 
finally  extends  to  many  gardening  operations,  and  can  only 
be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  the  advent  of 
winter,  if  then.  Common  instances  of  how  time  in  this 
way  is  lost  occurs  in  lawn-mowing,  walk-edging,  and  clean¬ 
ing,  hoeing,  which  becomes  wasteful  immediately  weeds 
become  a  hindrance  to  rapid  working.  Allowing  crops  to 
stand  too  long  previous  to  transplanting  consumes  time 
in  many  ways,  but  particularly  in  the  item  of  increased 
watering,  which,  in  general,  may  be  discounted  when 
planting  is  thoughtfully  managed. 

A  very  regrettable  leakage  occurs  through  want  of  care 
in  apportioning  men  to  particular  work,  and  of  the  same 
nature  is  the  practice  of  sending  more  men  to  a  job  than 
can  be  profitably  engaged.  One  might  go  on  indefinitely, 
but  to  perhaps  no  good  end.  It  is  so  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  superior,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change  from  bad 
methods  to  good  ones  ;  but  to  young  men  who  think  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  bound  to  rule-of-thumb  practices 
that  are  obviously  deficient  in  common  sense  as  a  practical 
working  base,  many  matters  will  occur  that  will  show  it 
possible  to  dispense  with  overtime  in  the  garden,  just  as 
it  is  in  other  estate  departments,  and  as  it  should  be  in 
that. — R.  P. 

- - 


Plant  Breeding  Conference. 


The  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
announces  that  it  has  completed  arrangements  for  the  holding  of 
an  Internationa]  Conference  on  Plant  Breeding  and  Hybridisa¬ 
tion  in  the  fall  of  the  present  year,  the  dates  selected  being 
September  30,  October  1  and  2.  Acting  under  the'  instruction 
of  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  May,  1901,  the  chairman 
of  the  council  addressed  letters  of  iiM|uiry  to  prominent  scientific 
societies  and  individuals  interested  in  progressive  horticulture, 
both  at  home  and 'abroad,  to  all  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  America,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  in  order  to  enlist  a  widespread  support  and  to  ascertain 
views  as  to  the  most  convenient  date  for  the  attendance  of  the 
majority  of  those  interested.  The  responses  were  unanimously 
in  favour  of  holding  such  a  conference,  and  the  dates  announced 
were  finally  selected  by  the  conference  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  chairman ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  J.  de  Wolf, 
H.  A.  Siebrecht,  and  Leonard  Barron,  secretary. 

By  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  it  is  arranged  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  conference  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  building,  19-21,  West 
Forty-fourth  Street.  New  York  City.  This  conference  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  the  discussion 
of  special  toincs  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  plant  breeding  and 
hybridising.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  publication 
of  a  complete  report  of  the  papers  and  discussions  in  book  form 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society.  In  connection  with  the  con¬ 
ference  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  hybrid  plants  and  their 
products,  and  of  the  related  literature,  to  which  everyone  is 
invited  to  contribute.  Awards  of  the  society  in  the  form  of 
medals,  diplomas,  and  certificates  may  be  made  to  exhibits  of 
plants  and  plant  products  of  hybrid  origin  illustrating  some  par¬ 
ticular  plant  or  plant  industry.  It  is  further  proposed  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  gathering  by  making  arrangements  to 
visit  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  visiting  delegates  suitable  hotel  headcjuarters  will 
be  arranged  near  the  conference  hall. 


The  active  support  of  the  following  institutions  has  been 
promised  and  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  conference  : . — 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture ;  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dominion  of  Canada;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Fngland,  American  Pomological  Society, 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  Society  of  American  Florists,  American  Institute  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  New'  York  Botanical  Garden,  School  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  American  Pharmacological 
Society,  Tqrrey  Botanical  Club,  New  York  Florists’  Club,  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States.  A  large  number 
of  papers  have  been  promised,  including  “Recent  Experiments 
in  Hybridisation,”  by  C.  F.  Hurst,  England;  and  “Selection  vs. 
Hybridism,”  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Dublin,  Ireland. 


June  Broccoli. 


Of  the  months  of  the  year,  Broccoli  claims  a  greater  share 
than  the  more  delicate  Cauliflow'er,  and  though  the  time  may 
have  arrived  when  the  former  declines  in  favour,  there  still 
remains  a  desire  to  prolong  the  season  of  one  of  them,  so  as  to 
completely  overlap  the  other.  By  common  consent  this  is  the 
aim  and  object  of  gardeners  and  seedsmen  alike,  and,  favoured 
with  sufficient  glass  accommodation  to  forward  a  few  of  one  of 
the  early  forcing  sorts,  it  is  easily  possible  to  do  this,  given- 
reasonable  w'eather. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  moderately  severe  one,  and  in 
some  localities  inflicted  a  telling  influence  on  the  beds  of  winter 
and  spring  Broccoli ;  but,  bad  though  it  has  been,  worse  ones 
ar  easily  recalled  from  this  one  particular  point  of  view.  Broccoli 
in  May  are  usually  plentiful  enough  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  called 
the  month  of  Broccoli,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  end  of 
May  finds  the  gardener  at  the  end  of  his  tether  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  vegetable.  Where  ambition  can  be  met  by  ample  means 
there  is  the  possibility  of  getting  the  early  batches  of  Cauli¬ 
flower  ready  some  time  before  Broccoli  becomes  extinct ;  but, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  the  gain  in  this 
apparently  unremunerated  labour.  Certainly,  Cauliflowers  are 
more  delicate  in  flavour  and  colour,  but  its  hardier  relative,  cut 
in  a  young  state,  and  the-  variety  a  good  one,  there  is  not  so 
much  difference  as  to  justify  the  effort  when  this  has  to  be. 
met  by  glass  forcing. 

Wo  have  cut  some  Models,  Continuities,  Late  Queens,  and 
such  like  that  would  almost  challenge  the  early  Cauliflower 
in  their  purity  of  colour.  Veitcli’s  Model  is  a  particularly  good 
Broccoli  for  the  end  of  IMay,  and  it  has  the  merit,  wlien  the 
stock  is  true,  of  being  so  thoroughl.V  protective  of  the  “  curd,” 
or  flower.  The  head  is  protected  by  leaves  when  in  a  young 
state,  almost  as  close  and  tight  as  a  Cabbage,  and  in  this  state 
I  repeat  that  a  Cauliflower  has  the  gain  of  but  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage.  Dickson’s  June  King  is  another  fine  variety,  and  one  I 
have  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  season,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  get  another  “  engagement.”  This,  though  not  pro¬ 
tected  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  is  easily  tied  up,  because  of 
its  ample  foliage.  This,  in  a  young  state,  is  beautifully  w'hite, 
and  is  one  that  is  accommodating  in  size  and  purpose ;  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  made  to  suit  the  dining-room  or  servants’  hall, 
ranging  as  they  do  in  size  from  3in  to  a  foot  across  the  head. 

Though  in  nature  these  Broccoli  are  late,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Broccoli  can  be  had  in  June  if  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  March  and  April.  These  dates  do  well  for  the  early 
and  midseason  varieties;  for  the  later  batches  the  sowing  must 
be  timed  to  suit  the  season.  We  are  cutting  at  the  present 
time' — early  June^ — Broccoli  the  seed  of  which  was  not  sown 
until  about  the  middle  of  that  luontli  in  1901,  and  some  I  find 
Avere  not  finally  planted  until  August  was  becoming  well  spent, 
yet  these  later  planted  batches  are  not  later  in  maturing  than 
the  others  not  penalised  in  their  time  of  starting,  and  are  equally 
as  strong  in  plant. 

It  is  courting  defeat  to  promote  A'igour  in  June  Broccoli  by 
early  summer  planting,  and  to  giv'e  them  rich  ground.  It  is 
apparent  to  the  observant  mind  that  a  change  of  weather, 
or  from  the  merging  of  Avinter  into  spring,  there  is  an  activity 
promoted  in  the  progress  of  both  leaf  and  stem.  Plants  now 
are  quite  tAvice  the  size  that  they  Avere  in  March.  Their  condi¬ 
tion  then  to  a  casual  observer  Avould  not  have  raised  a  compli¬ 
mentary  note,  but  fcAv  noAv  Avould  be  inclined  to  decry  their 
strength  of  leaf  or  breadth  of  head. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  early  soAving,  correspondingly 
early  planting,  nor  strong  ground  is  a  desideratum  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  late  Broccoli,  no  matter  Avhat  the  variety  may  be, 
and  there  are  a  sufficiency  of  these  to  be  found  in  any  catalogue, 
apart  from  and  including  those  mentioned  in  this  note,  to  suit 
the  later  Broccoli  season,  June. — W.  S. 
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Odontoglossum  crlspum  ardentissimum. 

A  plant  of  this  variety — bearing  a  raceme  of  five  strong, 
large-sized,  and  well-shaped  flowers,  coloured  rich  maroon-purple 
over  white — was  shown  by  M.  C.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  near 
Ghent,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  on  May  28,  29,  and  30,  and  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate.  It  is  one  of  the  O.  c.  Frantz  Masereel  class, 
and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  Odontoglossums  at  the  Temple 
Show,  £425  being  paid  for  it  by  an  amateur. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

Although  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  no  great  amount 
of  heat,  in  all  probability  it  will  not  much  longer  be  delayed, 
and  a  great  deal  of  shading  and  damping  will  have  to  bo  done 
in  the  cool  house.  This  department  in  summer  causes  more 
anxiety  to  the  grower  than  the  house.s  containing  the  more 
tropical  subjects.  These  latter  revel  in  ample  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture,  but  the  Odontoglossums  from  the  purely  Alpine  heights 


Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  ardentissimum. 


in  Central  and  South  America,  the  Cape  Disas,  the  Masdevallias, 
and  the  lovely  little  cool  Oncidiums  cannot  live  in  it. 

Air  they  must  have,  and  in  plenty  ;  but  to  open  the  house 
wide  in  the  middle  of  a  summer’s  day  would  be  to  court  failure, 
the  atmosphere  drying  much  too  quickly  under  such  conditions. 
The  house  should  be  heavily  shaded  at  such  times,  the  ordinary 
blinds  being  supplemented  by  mats  laid  on  the  roof,  and  kept 
constantly  moist  by  syringing  or  turning  the  hose  on  them. 
Early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  the  house  should  be 
opened  widely,  doors  and  ventilators,  while  plenty  of  water 
should  be  used  frequently;  for  damping  all  available  surfaces, 
such  as  the  stages,  walls,  and  floors. 

The  plants  themselves  do  not  care  for  a  lot  of  overhead 
moisture;  just  a  slight  syringing  is  all  right,  and  very  refresh¬ 
ing,  but  if  the  atmosphere  about  them  can  be  kept  moist 
without  it,  a  heavy  douche  of  water  should  never  be  given  cool 
Orchids.  As  midday  approaches,  and  the  sun  gains  more  power, 
the  house  should  be  gradually  closed  again,  and  The  atmospheric 
moisture  still  kept  up.  By  these  means  the  inside  of  the 
house  will  always  feel  pleasantly  cool  and  moist  on  entering 
from  the  external  air,  and  this  will  ensure  the  well-being  of 
the  plants. 

The  latter  must  be  brought  well  up  to  the  light,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  staging  high  at  the  back  and  low  at  the  front 
being  about  the  worst  possible  for  them.  Let  the  plants  follow 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  not  go  opposite  to  it,  and  then  each  gets 
its  fair  share  of  light.  This  is  a  little  more  trouble,  but  it  is 
well  repaid  by  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants.  It  will  be 
almost  impossible  now  to  prevent  the  green  slime  from  growing 
upon  the  pots  and  stages,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
moisture  required.  But  do  not  let  it  go  too  far,  as  it  tends  to 
clog  the  pores  of  the  pots  and  prevents  that  free  access  of  air 
to  the  roots  that  is  so  desirable. — H.  R.  R. 


On  Componnding  Pot-pourri. 


When  taken  as  a  youngster  intO'  a  drawing  room  of  a  friend’s 
house,  my  eye  fell  upon  twO'  large  handso'ine  jars,  and,  with 
natural  curiosity  I  inquired  what  these  had  in  them.  I  was  told 
they  were  pot-pourri  jars,  and  also'  what  the  article  was.  Of 
course  I  wanted  to  see  and  smell  pot-pourri,  so,  when  in  the  room 
again,  I  took  a  chance  of  lifting  the  lid  of  one.  To  my  surprise,  I 
saw  scraps  of  paper,  burnt  matches,  bits  of  string,  and  other  odds 
and  ends — the  jar  that  should  have  been  sacred  to  fragrance, 
people  had  turned  to  base  uses.  Doubtless,  this  was  not  a  solitary 
instance.  Pot-pourri  was  for  a  time  out  of  fasliion ;  its  name  would 
indicate  that  the  compound  was  a  favourite  in  France,  thence 
introduced  to  us.  But  centuries  before  that,  probably,  our  village 
dailies  had  bunches  of  some  wild  flowers  brought  into  the  cottages, 
which  they  dried,  and  hung  up  to  perfume  their  rooms.  The 
French  name  is  peculiar,  being  applied  to  dishes  of  a  compound 
nature,  or  to  any  sort  of  medley,  besides  a  mixture  of  flowers  ;  the 
second  half  of  the  word  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  “  to  rot.”  Very 
often,  unless  properly  dealt  with,  an  assortment  of  flowers,  stalks, 
and  leaves  speedily  become  rotten  or  decayed. 

Indeed,  we  gather  from  history  that  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  also  some  Oriental  nations  of  antiquity,  selected  fragrant 
flowers  which,  carefully  dried,  would  retain  their  scent  a  good 
while.  The  Greeks,  it  is  said,  placed  these  upon  the  altars,  in 
baskets,  or  little  heaps;  by  the  Romans  such  dried  flowers  were 
scattered  along  halls  and  laid,  inches  deep,  in  reception  rooms. 
We  have  no  list  of  the  flowers  used,  but  the  Rose  is  specified  as 
one,  and  our  pot-pourri  would  be  of  little  value  without  this 
flower,  which  has  always  been  an  important  item. 
Unquestionably,  at  least  in  modern  times,  this  compound  was 
prepared  not  only  for  its  perfume,  but  because  it  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  warding  off  diseases.  Miss  Jekyll,  in  her  “Home  and 
Garden,”  has  given  us  some  of  her  experiences  in  making  pot¬ 
pourri,  and  has  also  brought  together  several  notable  recipes. 

We  quote  a  sample — here  is  one  presumed  to  be  of  old  date 
and  rather  vague  :  “  Put  into  a  large  jar  Damask  and  other  single 
Roses,  buds,  and  blown  flowers.  Add  to  every  peck  a  large 
handful  of  Jasmine  blossom,  one  of  Violets,  one  of  Orange  flowers, 
loz  sliced  Orris  root,  the  same  of  Benjamin  (Benzoin),  and  Styrax; 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  Clove  Gilliflowers,  allspice,  pilled 
Marjoram,  and  Lemon  Thyme,  and  of  Lemon,  Balm  of  Gilead,  and 
a  few  Bay  leaves.  Chop  all  these,  and  mix  them  with  bay  salt, 
covering  the  jar,  also  stirring  occasionally.”  This  is  a  rather 
elaborate  compound,  and,  as  Miss  Jekyll  remarks.  Rosebuds  are 
of  little  value,  the  aroma  being  slight  before',  expansion.  Chop¬ 
ping,  too,  with  such  an  assortment,  would  hardly  be  effective,  and 
to  get  a  good  re.sult  must  be  followed  by  bruising  or  pounding. 

Spices,  of  course,  appear  in  most  recipes,  and  the  dried  Sweet 
Flag  is  a  favourite.  Musk  and  oil  of  Rhodium  figure  in  some. 
The  addition  of  pepper  to  a  few'  might  be  to  give  pungency,  or  to 
act  as  a  preservative.  Miss  Jekyll  objects  to  this,  and  to  a  great 
variety  of  spices.  Here  is  a  simpler  recipe,  probably  of  the 
eighteenth  century  :  “  Pick  your  Roses  when  they  are  quite  dry  ; 
it  ought  to  be  the  red  single  Apothecary  Rose.  Strip  thean,  being 
sure  to  utilise  the  little  seeds  from  the  centre,  and  have  a  large 
earthenware  jar.  Between  each  layer  of  Rose  leaves  shake  in 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  bay  salt  and  of  powdered  spice.  Cinnamon: 
and  Cloves ;  upon  the  top  pour  some  Lavender  water.  Add  more 
as  it  .sinks.”  But  what  is  the  Apothecary  Rose  ?  An  able  botanist 
told  Miss  Jekyll  he  was  unable  to  say,  lint  Dr.  Christi.son  averred 
that  the  original  Rose  of  pharmacy  was  R.  Gallica,  wdiich  scarcely 
agrees  with  the  description.  Several  recipes  give  preference  to 
the  Damascus  Rose,  but  Miss  Jekyll  considers  petals  of  any 
fragrant  Rose  in  good  condition  answer  well.  Then  the  authori¬ 
ties  do  not  agree  about  the  drying,  whether  it  .should  be  done  in 
the  sun  or  the  shade — the  advantage  of  the  latter  is  the  petals  are 
dried  more  evenly. 

Concerning  her  own  operations,  Mi.ss  Jekyll  gives  us  ample 
and  intere.sting  details.  The  greater  part  consists  of  Rose  petals 
and  Sweet  Geranium  leaves,  the  les.ser  quantity  being  Lavender, 
leaves  of  Sweet  Verbena,  Bay,  and  Rosemary,  with  some  Orange 
peel ;  Orris  powder  and  various  spices  being  added  as  a  finish.  Of 
the  two  kinds,  dry  and  moist,  the  former  is  more  easily  made,  but 
from  experience  the  latter  is  to  be  recommended  ;  it  is  sweeter  and 
lasts  longer.  The  grand  point  is  to  have  the  materials  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  condition,  “  limp  and  leathery,”  this  lady  calls  it,  which  is 
discov'ered  by  practice.  Preparing  pot-pourri  on  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  it  is  found  convenient  to  place  the  fresh  ingredients 
in  separate  jars,  though  this  is  not  nece.ssary  if  the  quantity  be 
small.  Salt  is  added  to  each  article,  a  mixture  of  bay  and  kitchen 
.salt,  after  it  has  been  sufficiently  dried.  This  .salt  combines  with 
any  moisture  that  may  remain,  while  it  preseiwes  the  mass  from 
decay  or  mould.  Packed  tightly  in  the  jars,  the  ingredient.s. 
obtained  as  the  gi'owth  of  the  plants  and  the  season  permits,  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  near  the  end  of  October,  before  the  final 
mixing  process  is  accomplished. 

A  beginning  is  made  as  early  as  February  or  March,  when 
Seville  Oranges  in  good  condition  are  peeled,  and  the  strips  stuck 
closely  with  Cloves;  these  arc  plac,'’d  firmly,  but  lightly,  in  a  jar. 
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tlien  salt  is  .sprinkled  over.  Much  care  hag  to  be  given  to  that 
important  item.  Rose  petals.  Gathered  by  the  basketful,  they 
an''  laid  out  upon  hempen  cloths,  not  more  than  3in  thick,  and  at 
tlK'  first  opportunity  they  are  pulled  through  the  fingers,  to 
separate  them  as  much  as  possible.  Lavender  must  be  laid 
thinly,  and  turned  nov  and  then;  it  should  be  cut  when  the 
flowers  near  the  base  of  the  spike  are  ivell  expanded.  Sweet 
Geranium, Miss  Jekyll  savs.  should  have  its  leaves  stripped  at  once 
from  the  stalks,  and  all  but  the  smallest  broken  into  three  or  four 
pieces.  The  leaves  of  Verbena,  llosemai'y,  and  Bay  are  generally 
put  into  tlie  jars  .at  once.  Spices  and  gunis  are  added  after, 
when  the  process  is  completed,  these  being  first  mixed  in  a  large 
Imwl.  These  arc-  specified  as  Orris  powder,  allspice,  mixed  spice, 
mace.  Cloves,  Benzoin,  and  Styrax.  A  brick  floor  is  suitable  for 
the  concluding  operations.  Some  energy  is  needful  to  clear  out 
the  pressed  stuff,  which  has  repeatedly  to  be  forked  and  stabbed  ! 
— J.  B.  S.  C. 


The  Question  of  the  Fruit  Supply. 


One  of  the  best  articles  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  of  our  leading 
horticultural  or.  for  that  matter,  agricultural  papers  in  relation 
to  fruit-growing  as  an  industry  is  the  one  in  your  issue  of 
April  24  signed  '•  H.  D.”  The  invitation  to  capital  to  enter  upon 
what  is  virtually  an  utterlj'  deserted  field  of  human  activities  is 
most  meritorious  and  opportune,  for  I  call  top-fruit  growing  in 
Great  Britain  (Cherries  alone  excepted)  a  mi.serable  failure, 
wlicreas  small  fruits  are  comparatively  successful,  and  fruit 
“  under  glass  ”  challenges  the  world.  Early  vegetables  are 
another  coanparative  failure,  because  we  utterly  ignore  tlie  pro¬ 
blem  of  “site”  in  relation  to  such,  as  well  as  to  adequate 
top-fruit  production. 

Capital  would  not  displace  the  actual  hardy  fruit  grower. 
What  capital  Avould  displace,  on  proper  management,  is  fruit 
grown  abroad  with  foreign  capital,  and  that  is  precisely  what  we 
want  to  do.  No  need  of  “  protection.”  Choose  “  protected  sites  ” 
now  wasting,  and  the  battle  is  Avon  !  It  is  a  beautiful  incongruity 
of  the  times  that  land  is  so  largely  in  hands  of  unprogre.ssive 
ownership,  not  unlike  that  preA'ailing  in  French  Tahiti,  AA'here 
^he  native  landowners  Avill  neither  part  with  their  soil  nor  culti- 
A^ate  it  themselves.  It  is  scarcely  a  commendable  attitude  for 
British  OAvnership,  of  Avhich  I  had  practical  experience  a  feAv 
years  ago  Avhen  separately  addre.ssing  seA’eral  dozen  mighty  naines 
and  others  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpo.ses  here  under  discus.sion, 
Avithout  any  results,  through  their  languid  ineptitude. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  men  Avith  capital  to  embai’k  in  fruit 
groAving  to  anything  like  an  adequate  extent,  is  Avell  characterised 
by  “  H.  D.”  He  hits  the  nail  in  no  less  effectual  a  manner  by 
deprecating  Avhat  I  should  call  the  rule-of-thumb  man.  avIio 
in.sists  upon  Kent,  Worce.stershire,  and  Herefordshire  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  success.  Avhereas  there  need  not  be  many 
letters  of  the  alphabet  omitted,  each  representing  a  county  for 
top-fruit  production,  if  intelligence  rises  to  the  level  of  Avhat  is  a 
good  site,  on  Avhich  all  depends.  I  put  this  factor  as  No.  1,  and 
at  No.  2  I  say  again,  “a  good  .site,”  ready  made,  or  that  can  be 
made  so  by  means  of  Avincl-breaks.  All  the  rest  comes  of  itself 
to  a  man  Avho  under.stands  the  business,  Avhich  A’cry  fe-AV  do  on 
up-to-date  lines,  or  Avhat  I  should  call  superior  to  up-to-date,  or 
is  there  perhaps  no  reason  Avhy  Ave  are  so  backAvard  in  this  simple 
indu.stry,  as  is  proved  by  the  enormous  annual  importatimis  ? 
Foreign  nations,  Avho  supplant  us  in  our  oAvn  markets  even,  liaA’e 
only  partially  adopted  the  right  plans,  of  Avhich  our  islands  are 
especially  favoured  to  be  able  to  grant  the  exploitation,  but  Avhicli 
is  utterly  ignored  for  convenience. 

Who  are  the  foreign  groAvers  avIio  can  command  the  market, 
by  the  brand  distinguished  Avith  grade!'  Very  feAv  indeed.  The 
Avell-knoAvn  brand  of  Californian  NcAvtoAvn  Apples,  in  ca.ses,  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach.  It  is  easy,  hoAvever  excellent  the 
NcAAtoAvn  is  in  its  season  (best  in  February-March),  to  beat  the 
style  at  home,  if  busine.ss  principles  are  alloAved  to  preAmil,  such 
as  apply  to  factories,  and  a  package  (but  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
our  grandmotherly  bushel  basket.s)  contains  exactly  Avhat  it 
purports  to  contain.  What  a  gulf  betAveen  this  ideal  and  the 
grandmoiherly  emblem  of  torture  having  a  flattened  top  and  pigs’ 
food  beneath.  Fntil  large  home  groAvers  solve  the  questioAi  by 
being  able  to  command  the  market  and  succeed  in  selling  on  the 
“  brand  ”  and  “  grade,”  our  efforts  uAust  be  called  inadequate. 

There  is  reference  made  to  the  egg  trade  in  the  recent  cor- 
rc'spondence  on  fruit.  Perhaps  “  H.  I).”  Avill  excuse  me  if  I  differ 
from  him  in  alloAving  this  picture  to  preA'ail  as  a  relcAmut  one. 
I  contend  that  the  average  quality  of  foreign  eggs,  at  tAventy  a 
shilling  retail,  is  not  only  on  a  par  Avith,  but  .superior  to.  average 
British  top-fruit  in  bushels,  ancl  that  unless  Ave  raise  a  sufficiency 
of  good  Apples  exceeding  the  present  aA'erage  by  not  less  than 
that  by  Avhich  British  ncAv-laid  eggs  exceed  the  aA'erage  foreign 
eggs,  our  top-fruit  growers  Avill  remain  in  a  submerged  condition. 
“  H.  H.”  is  also  perfectly  right  in  discountenaticing  select  soils 


for  fruit.  Do  not  .select  an  altogether  uncongenial  cold  medium  ; 
but  as  to  soil,  it  mmst  be  made  on  the  spot,  if  not  pre.sent  on  a 
site.  Only  compare  the  method  of  the  groAA'ers  of  superior  vege¬ 
tables  round  Paris.  If  they  must  move,  through  extemsion  of  tlie 
toAvn  or  other  causes,  they  cart  their  entire  garden  to  the  iioav 
place,  soil  and  all,  so  precious  has  it  become  by  AA'orking.  The 
gulf  between  this  proposition  and  Avhat  men  at  home  Avould  do  to 
proA'e  their  perseverance  is  as  great  as  betAveen  the  two  orders  of 
Apples  and  eggs  referred  to. 

As  to  capitalists,  “H.  D.”  is  also  again  thoroughly  in  the 
right  in  affirming  the  security  of  a  fruit  plantation  Avell  ordered 
under  an  expert  as  a  highly  satisfactory  iiiA'cstment.  Hoav  any 
money  can  be  lost  upon  it  is  an  enigma.  Freeholds  comprising 
sites  Avere  never  cheaper,  trees  are  a  very  moderate  expense,  ancl, 
unless  mismanaged,  loss  is  A'irtually  impossible,  as  trees  are 
groAving  into  money  “  aa  bile  you  sleep,”  as  the  Scotch  laird  opined, 
Avhich  can  be  said  Avith  so  much  good  faith  for  feAv  investments. 

The  extension  of  .such  enterprise  to  national  requirements,  if 
done  Avith  intercropping,  folloAved  up  by  increasing  size  of 
holdings  and  other  items,  giving  opportunity  for  keeping  up  Avith 
the  times  by  introducing  unexceptional  novelties,  Avould  .signify 
the  gradual  banishment  of  barely  foreign  produce,  AA'orth  ten 
millions  sterling  annually,  uoav  imported.  The  rural  exodus 
AA'ould  be  thereby  largely  neutralised,  and  if  other  factors  in  tiiis 
country,  characteri.stic  of  colos.sal  AA-aste  by  omission  and  com¬ 
mission,  Avere  ecpially  attended  to  by  Governments,  yet  ignorant 
cf  national  economics  as  a  science,  the  stream  to  tOAAUi  Avould  be 
reversed  to  the  oppo.site  course. 

Our  official  returns  give  some  220,000  acres  under  top-fruit. 
That  all  but  20,000  acres  of  these  should  be  felled  and  new  sites 
selected  elscAvliere  may  seem  drastic ;  but  CA’en  indiAuduals  are 
compelled  to  have  their  teeth  extracted — analogous  to  the  typical 
farmers’  orchard,  his  step-child  on  Avhich  all  the  indignities  in 
the  Avorld  have  been  heaiAod — before  they  obtain  fresh  ones 
alloAving  them  to  masticate  and  prolong  life.  Nothing  impre.sses 
so  Avell  in  a  lecture  as  objects  thrown  on  a  screen.  A  Avealthy 
man  coming  from  Virginia,  as  “  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ” 
relates,  and  limiting  his  supply  of  localities  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  certain  crack  localities, 
already  deprecated  by  “  H.  D.”  and  by  myself,  and  causing 
applicant  to  return  unsuccessfully,  and  start  his  venture  of  fruit 
groAving  in  America,  is  hardly  a  matter  to  be  ignored,  for  that 
object  throAvn  on  a  .screen — that  object-lesson  to  this  nation  cf 
an  American  groAver  propo.sing  to  do  Avhat  Briti.sh  capitalists 
refuse  to  do — is  needed  far  too  emphatically  for  the  purpose  of 
the  nation  being  “  AA’akened  up.” 

As  to  patriotism  to  be  imported  into  the  question,  as  is  done 
on  page  388,  in  your  is.sue  of  April  17,  by  Air.  Iggulden,  the  point 
is  irrelevant  in  connection  Avith  business  matters,  quite  as  much 
in  country  industries  as  in  matters  of  city  concerns,  which  it 
absolutely  is  in  practice.  I  AAas,  not  Auilikely,  guilty  of  a  great 
misdirection  of  purpose  in  Avriting  four  years  ago  that,  unless  our 
top-fruit  groAvers-  Avoke  up  betimes,  our  splendid  sites  AA’culd  be 
picked  up  by  foreign  capitalists  to  groAv  fruit  for  us  at  our  own 
homes.  A  large  and  Avell-knoAvn  fruit-groAving  concern,  for 
export  to  Great  Britain,  actually  took  a  City  office  in  London, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  England,  five  years  ago,  in  order  to  bo 
enabled  to  obtain  the  assi.stance  in  London  of  extra  capital  fro’u 
British  inve.stors  for  the  extension  of  their  Avell-conducted,  highlj' 
prosperous  ccncern  of  groAving  fruit  in  France  for  the  fastidious 
British  consumer. 

“Herefordshire  Incumbnit  ”  cites  another  similar  example, 
obtained  from  the  same  society,  AA'here  an  un.successful  applicant 
disposed  cf  hiuAself  elseAvhere  instead  of  .succeeding  in  finding  a 
seller  of  land,  a  condition  of  things  Avhich  my  repeated 
experiences  in  relation  to  excellent  freehold  sites  in  soutlieni 
counties  absolutely  traverses.  The  capital,  insufficient  for  th  > 
purpose  I  have  in  mind,  Avas  the  stumblingblock,  although  figures 
demanded  Avere  altogether  reasonable.  When  “  Herefordshire 
Incumbent  ”  says  he  thinks  that  he  believes  these  to  be  quite 
.specimen  cases  “  out  of  numbers,”  the  matter  is  only  aggraA'ated 
to  the  di.sparagement  cf  savcir  faire. 

I  admire  “Herefordshire  Incumbent’s”  thrust  at  our  ruling 
State  policy  in  favouring  the  foreigner  at  the  cost  of  the  British 
citizen,  the  grosse.st  example  of  Avhich  incompetence  is  notably 
the  free  importation  of  flour,  the  actually  ju.st  imposed  trifle 
being  a  mean  and  meaningless  measure,  Avhile  that  on  Coni  is  a 
blunder.  The  village  Corn  mills,  of  Avhich  18,000  have  been  placed 
hors  de  combat  over  the  quixotic  Free  Trade  craze,  has  done 
immeasurable  harm,  and  is  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  disappeai’ance  of  village  life  and  the  rural  exodus. 

When  Mr.  Molyneux,  on  page  322  of  your  issue  of  April  10, 
under  “  Grafting  Apple  Trees,”  .speaks  of  cutting  doAA'u  200  bush 
trees  cf  Fcklinville  Seedling  Apple  trees  eight  years  planted, 
therefore,  say,  ten  to  eleven  years  old,  such  prolific  bearers  .should 
make  splendid  returns.  Air.  Alolyneux  states  that  he  found  the 
Apples  difficult  of  .sale  in  his  part  on  account  of  complaints  of  tiie 
manner  in  Avhich  the  seft  .skin  of  this  Apple  becomes  disfigure:! 
by  the  frequent  handling  neee.ssary  in  a  fruiterer’s  .shop,  Avith  th? 
result  that  he  cut  the  trees  doAvn  and  grafted  1,200  grafts  of  tlm 
more  .saleable  sorts.  Considering  the  prime  productiveness  of 
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Apple  trees  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  it  seems  a  case  of  absolutely 
missing  tlie  economic  point  of  the  question.  Mr.  Molyneux  could 
scarcely  expect  similar  productiveness  of  the  new  grafts  under 
six  to  seven  years.  Perhaps  he  adhered  to  sending  the  Apiiles  to 
towm  in  the  grandmotherly  bushel  baskets,  instruments  of  torture 
that  should  have  been  long  ago  replaced  by  neat  cases,  non- 
returnable,  in  which  the  fniit  would  sell  well  and  easily.  Nor 
should  railway  freight  be  a  repelling  element,  for  we  have  first- 
rate  authority  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  volumes  in  a 
treatise  on  “Commercial  Fruit  Growing,”  first  published  some 
seven  years  ago,  after  submission  in  competition  to  the  Society 
and  gaining  first  prize,  for  rve  there  find  that  the  neare.st  best 
paying  markets  were  150  miles  away  from  the  writer’s  plac3  of 
production. 

What  “  G.  H.  H.”  says  on  page  381,  of  your  issue  of  May  1, 
is  also  very  true  in  the  main,  but  his  laisser-aller  xJi'ocess  is  too 
slow,  more  like  natural  evolution  than  intelligently  assisting 
jiature  in  a  comprehensive  way  according  to  the  time.s  we  live  in, 
for  all  the  extra  leisure  we  afford  the  foreigner  increases  our  di.s- 
ability  to  meet  him,  and  the  struggle  will  be  another  lengthened 
guerilla  warfare,  instead  of  a  sharp  decisive  encounter,  which  is 
the  only  truly  economic  method  with  the  cheapness  of  freeholds 
in  our  favour  actually.  What  “  G.  H.  H.”  calls  “  too  much 
individualism  ”  on  the  part  of  growers  I  can  only  characterise  as 
a  state  of  unblessed  independent  ignorance — nay,  obstinacy — to 
quit  old  grooves,  resulting  in  the  refusal  of  cc^oiieration  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  sorely  reacts  on  railway  rates,  a  chronic  waste  which 
smacks  of  jiuerility.  “  Get  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and  into  the 
market,”  is  the  maxim,  as  “  G.  H.  H.”  correctly  points  out. 
Never  mind  anything  else! 

“  Observer,”  avIio  enters  the  lists,  has  evidently  a  nearer 
horizon  than  the  problem  is  susceptible  of.  When  prices  sink 
to  an  unremunerative  level,  it  is  the  rubbish  which  sinks  so  low, 
grown  irresponsibly  on  the  200,000  acres  of  trees  that  ought  to 
be  felled.  “Observer”  finally  avers,  in  your  issue  of  May  22, 
that  Potatoes,  in  descending  below  a  remunerative  price  since 
last  crop,  jirove  the  illusion  that  home  grown  top-fruit  in  jilenty 
can  sell  at  paying  prices.  The  case  of  Potatoes  is  only  another 
instance  furnished  by  Hop  growers  last  season,  when  they  allowed 
their  produce  to  be  beaten  down  below  the  price  at  which  foreign 
could  be  imported,  with  a  loss  to  themselves.  Here  is  merely  the 
British  type  of  unblessed  independence  that  has  to  rise  above 
inerely  looking  over  the  hedge,  and  must  take  a  comprehensive 
suiwey  on  the  despised  principle  of  co-operation.  “  L’l'nion  c’est 
la  force!  ”  as  evei’y  Belgian  coin  tells  us. 

In  Great  Britain  the  quixotic  idea  prevails  that  opposition  is 
the  crux,  the  marvellous  waste  incurred  by  it  in  Parliament  being 
the  most  comprehensive  study  of  “how  not  to  do  it,”  if  the 
science  of  national  economics  is  to  have  a  voice,  Avhioh  our 
Colonies  will  soon  insist  on  teaching  the  unprogressive  Mother¬ 
land,  which  requires  to  be  “  woke  up,”  as'  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
fresh  from  Colonial  impressions,  said  at  the  Guildhall  last 
October,  and  which  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  said  on  an  earlier 
occasion  at  a  Cannon  Street  Hotel  meeting  three  years  ago. — 
H.  H.  Rasc'hen,  Sidcup,  Kent,  May  26,  1902. 

P.S. — When  your  habitually  intere,sting  contributor  relative 
to  agricultural  matters,  as  in  the  case  of  page  397  of  your  issue 
of  May  last,  despairs  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  gentleman-farmer 
in  saying  there  is  no  room  for  them  now,  Avere  to  peruse  these 
lines,  he  might  reconsider  his  verdict.  The  farmer  proiAer,  for 
returns,  is  not  in  it  with  the  re.sults  probable  from  my  suggestions, 
and  he  Avould  easily  save  money,  even  if  he  lost  some  by  lAure 
agriculture  and  cattle  farming,  that  his  taste  might  require  him 
to  enter  upon,  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  undertaking  “  suf)erior  to 
up-to-date  hardy  fruit”  and  “early  vegetable  cultKation  on 
selected  sites.” 


Backward  DeYonshire. 

The  folloAving  paragraph,  taken  from  “The  Western 
Mercury,”  admirably  describes  the  remarkable  thriftlessness  and 
unenlightenment  that  preA'ails  in  regard  to  horticulture  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  fairest  corners  of  this  Avonderful  land  of 
ours: — “The  spade  (says  the  paragraph)  is  still  an  almost  un- 
knoAvn  tool  in  Western  Devon  and  CornAA'all.  This  implement 
requires  the  Avearing  of  a  hoot  or  .shoe  for  the  lArotection  of  the 
foot  in  its  use,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  counties  still 
employ  the  long  handled  shovel  AA'orked  by  the  hands  only,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  foot,  it  must  be  assumed  that  ui>  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period,  like  the  Irish  and  Highlanders,  they 
worked  barefooted.  I'lfficient  garden  cultivation  requires  the  use 
of  the  spade,  and  to  its  absence  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the 
non-existence  of  the  Avell  cultivated  allotments  so  common  in 
some  districts.  The  remains  of  old  orchards  are  rmry  numerous 
in  the  more  sheltered  A^alleys  of  both  counties.  Little  attempt 
appears  uoaa'  made  to  tend  them  or  to  groAv  fruit  on  modern 
plans.  Yet  these  counties  probably  contain  many  localities  as 
AVell  adapted  for  the  production  of  fine  and  early  fruit  and 
vegetables  a-S  the  Channel  Islands  or  the  adjacent  xiortions  of  the 
Continent  from  aaIucIi  our  toAvns  noAV  draAV  so  great  a  proi>ortion 
of  their  supiilies.” 


The  folloAving  interesting  account  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  and  gardens  seen  by  Mr.  T.  Rockett  during  his  recent 
trqj  to  Europe  AA’as  read  by  that  gentleman  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  reported 
in  the  Melbourne  “  Weekly  Times.”  Mr.  Rockett’s  lucid  narra¬ 
tive  Avas  listened  to  Avith  much  interest  and  iileasure,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  paper  the  meeting  accorded  him  a  hearty  Amte  of 
thanks. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  “  Mums,”  for  this  is 
the  name  by  Avhich  they  are  knoAvn  best  in  the  old  country, 
mu.st  admit  that  no  other  floAver  has  made  such  rai^id  strides 
during  the  last  tAventy  years,  and,  further,  there  have  been 
more  “  Mum  ”  shoAvs  held  during  that  time  than  all  other  floAver 
shoAvs  combined.  The  cause  of  the  popularity  is,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  OAving  to  the  Avonderful  results  obtained  Avhen  skilfully  cul¬ 
tivated.  Their  season  is  also  a  long  one  in  England,  ranging  at 
least  from  August  to  January. 

Early  Varieties, 

The  early  floAvering  varieties  (of  Avhich  Ave  knoAV  very  little) 
make  a  brave  di.splay  in  many  of  the  public  and  private  estab¬ 
lishments,  Avhere  they  floAver  freely  in  the  oi>en  air  during 
August,  September,  and  early  in  October.  In  the  near  future 
Ave  in  Australia  Avill  certainly  xolant  them  more  extensively,  more 
especially  in  the  cool  districts,  Avhere  they  would  be  a  great 
success.  Many  people  here  Avill  knoAV  that  early  Avhite  variety, 
Lady  FitzAvigram,  and  Avhen  I  tell  you  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  various  colours  that  are  dAAarfer,  earlier  and  better 
than  that  variety,  you  can  realise  how  important  they  are  for 
beds,  borders,  or  tlie  general  decoration  of  gardens,  and  especially 
so  Avhere  floAA^ers  are  required  in  great  numbers  for  cutting. 
These  early  floAvering  varieties  are  groAvn  by  scores  of  acres  by 
market  groAvers,  and  as  I  had  opiDortunities  of  seeing  a  very 
large  collection  at  Mr.  Wells’,  EarlsAvood,  Surrey,  I  Avill  here 
give  the  names  of  those  that  appeared  to  me  as  tlie  best  of  the 
early  Japane.se  varieties:  Rarisiana,  GoacheFs  Crimson,  Madame 
Marie  Ma,ss6,  Crimson  Masse,  Orange  Masse,  Victor  MeAv,  Rabbie 
Burns,  Mychett  Beauty,  Mychett  White,  Market  White,  Louis 
Lemaire,  Harvest  Home,  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Ambrose 
Thomas.  The  dAAarf  early  floAvering  Rompon  Clu’y-santhemums. 
I  noted  Avere :  Mrs.  E.  Stacey,  Rierce’s  Seedling,  Mrs.  Selby, 
Mignon,  Toreador,  Madame  TolAvorth,  and  Blushing  Bride,  manj^ 
of  the  latter  not  one  foot  high. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

But  Avhat  appears  af  present  cf  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  majority  of  the  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts  ai’e  the  large 
Jai^anese  varieties,  and  Avhile  in  England  I  Avatched  them  very 
closely  during  the  A-arious  stages  cf  groAA'th.  I  also  recognised  a 
number  of  varieties  that  I  Avas  familiar  Avith  in  Australia,  more 
especially  at  Wells  and  Company’s  Nursery;  in  fact,  this  place 
Avas  ahvays  open  for  me  to  visit,  and  sometimes  it  AA'as  “  Mums  ” 
from  morning  till  night.  They  are  groAvn  jArincipally  in  Tin,  Sin, 
and  9in  pots,  and  carry  from  one  to  three  blooms  each.  The 
most  interesting  time  to  see  them  is  Avhen  they  are  carefully 
housed  and  coming  into  bloom.  While  the  show  lasts  the  public 
are  alloAved  the  privilege  cf  seeing  them,  but  Sundays  appear 
to  be  the  time  most  favoured.  This  Avill  apply  to  other  Chry.s- 
anthemum  traders,  also  to  shoA'.s  made  at  tlie  various  xniblic 
l^arks  and  gardens,  where  this  floAver  is  one  cf  the  chief  sjAeci- 
alities  of  the  place.  A  large  collection  is  also  groAvn  at  Mr.  H. 
Cannell’s,  SAvanley,  Kent.  About  2,000  or  more  are  groAvn  for 
large  blooms,  and  there  I  Avent  through  them  Avith  Mr.  Cannell’s 
Chrysanthemum  grower.  Australia  was  again  AA-ell  represented 
in  this  collection,  with  such  varieties  as  W.  R.  C’hurch,  General 
Hutton,  Nellie  Rockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Rhyllis,  Lady 
Roberts,  &c.,  many  cf  them  almost  developed.  If  the  collections 
had  been  smaller  I  might  have  imagined  I  AA'as  Avith  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  Australia. 

Visit  to  Paris. 

In  Raris  I  visited  four  nurseries  where  ChrA'santhemums  Avere 
a  speciality.  The  first  AA'as  Mens.  Nonin,  and  as  he  is  also  a 
rai.ser  of  some  repute,  I  felt  anxious  about  Avhat  he  might  have  to 
shoAv  me.  There  is  not  the  expemse  in  the  glass  structures  in  the 
market  groAvers’  establishments  hero  on  account  cf  a  milder 
climate  than  England,  consequently  the  .structures  are  more 
portable,  and  partake  more  of  the  form  of  sashes,  or  glazed  lights, 
that  are  placed  over  the  plants  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
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bloom,  and  wliich  just  allows  room  for  a  person  to  walk  under¬ 
neath  the  roof.  However,  a  large  quantity  are  grown,  including 
early  flowering  varieties,  seedlings,  also  the  best  market 
varieties.  Some  are  as  bush  plants,  Avhile  others  are  for  three 
or  five  flowers  in  Sin  or  9in  pots.  They  are  not  so  vigorous  as 
tho.se  seen  in  England,  and  are  much  dwarfer.  There  were  a  few' 
promising  .seedlings,  wliich  will  no  doubt,  after  further  trial,  be 
heard  of  later  on.  Mons.  Clement,  another  market  grow'er,  has 
two  specialities,  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  latter  are 
grown  in  pots  and  in  beds,  but  covered  wuth  glass;  the  plants 
carry  about  five  blooms  each.  He  also  tries  a  limited  number 
of  new  varieties,  and  judging  from  what  I  saw'  there  he  wall  find 
some  of  the  Australian  varieties  w'ill  give  good  results,  and  be  as 
good  for  market  as  any  French  kinds.  What  he  favours  most  is 
a  dwarf  groAver,  a  full  flow'er  and  stiff  flower  stem. 

Mon.sieur  Lemaire  was  next  visited.  He  has,  perhaps,  three 
acres  of  “  Mums  ”  in  pots,  and  they  are  all  arranged  for  covering 
with  gla.ss.  These  are  in  Gin  or  7in  pots,  carrying  about  five 
flowers  each.  The  number  of  plants  treated  this  Avay  may  be 
estimated  at  45,000.  The  plants  looked  w'ell,  Avere  dAvarf,  AA'ell 
grown,  and  did  not  consist  of  many  varieties. 

The  most  important  nursery  establishment  in  Paris  is  Vil- 
morin,  Andre  and  Co.,  and  “Mums”  are  not  by  any  means 
forgotten,  for  there  is  a  portion  of  the  nursery  devoted  to  them. 
A  quantity  are  grown  in  7in  pots,  similar' to  plants  already 
referred  to,  and  they  also  groAv  a  quantity  of  specimens  in  12in 
pots,  and  carrying  thirty  or  forty  blooms  each.  The  hou.ses 
wliich  Avere  small,  Avere  portable,  and  Avere  so  arranged  that  the 
length  could  be  added  to  to  any  extent.  This  firm  has  raised 
some  seedlings  they  speak  very  highly  of ;  biit  the  season  Avas 
not  sufficiently  advancetl  for  me  to  gi\'e  any  definite  opinion, 
but  they  certainly  had  great  promi.se  of  being  good. 

Knglish  GroAwers. 

One  of  the  most  succes.sful  groAA'ers  of  Japanese  Mums  ”  of 
recent  years  in  England  is  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Tate,  DoAA'nside,  Le«,therhead.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
large  collection,  and  I  really  thought  they  AA'ere  in  the  pink  of 
condition.  The  plants  Avere  arranged  in  roAvs,  and  the  greate.st 
^re  Avas  bestoAved  on  them.  There  Avere  also  Avell  built  houses 
being  got  ready  for  their  reception.  These  AA'ere  groAvn  princi¬ 
pally  m  9in  and  lOin  pots,  and  the  plants  ranged  from  4ft  to  9ft 
high  ;  the  number  Avonld  be  from  1,000  to  1 ,500. 

Another  groAver,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  of  Chrysanthemum  fame, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  B.  HayAvood,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  had  a 
very  large  eollection.  Perhaps  1,100  plants  Avere  groAvn  for  large 
blooms.  The  plants,  I  believe,  Avere  taller  than  usual.  I  .saAv 
this  collection  on  several  occasions,  and  they  AA'ere  a  fine  sIioav 
Avhen  in  floAver.  It  Avas  this  groAver  that  spoke  so  highly  of  the 
Australian  A'arieties  .some  years  ago. 

I  .saw  many  other  collections  in  various  .stages  of  groAvth,  -but 
what  Avill  be  of  the  greatest  interest  iioav  to  the  members  Avill  be 
the  blooms,  so  I  Avill  noAV  deal  Avith  the  shoAvs  held  during  the 
season^  of  the  best  blooms,  Avhere  I  AA'as  an  eye-Avitness,  and,  in 
many  instances,  it  Avas  an  “  eye-opener.” 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Feeding  Wall  Trees. 


From  the  pre.sent  time  oiiAvards  through  the  summer  all  Avail 
fruit  trees  make  great  demands  on  the  soil,  especiallv  in  the 
matter  ot  moisture,  and  as  food  can  only  be  conveyed  to  the  roots 
irough  the  medium  of  the  soil  moi.sture,  it  is  an  important 
matter  to  secure  an  abundance  for  all  the  demands  of  the  plants 
or  trees.  Trees  on  easterly  AAalls  are  liable  to  suffer  sooner  than 
others,  but  many  causes  combine  to  prevent  the  soil  receiving 
due  amounts  of  moisture,  hence  trees  on  all  aspects  mu.st  be 
examined  Avhen  the  fruit  has  .set  and  is  prepared  to  .sAvell. 

It  is  first  neces.sary  to  moisten  the  soil  Avith  clear  AAater,  and 
then  give  a  liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure.  The  manure  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  young  trees,  but  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
should  be  maintained.  As  a  further  aid  to  retaining  the  soil 
moisture  a  inu Idling  of  manure  laid  over  the  roots  is  of  great 
a.ssi^stance,  it  prevents  rapid  evaporation.  Water  may  be 
app  led  Horn  tune  to  time  over  the  manure,  which  will  earn' 
doAvn  .soluble  matter  into  the  soil. 

Thinning  Fruit. 

®  apparent  noAv  w  ith  all  species  of 

iheiL°L"  n  ^  trees  on  Avails,  and 

ce,  small  restiicted  trees  in  the  borders,  such  as  bush,  espalier, 

^d  pyramid  trees,  are  benefited  by  the  fruit  being  thinned  It  is 
not  passible  to  thm  largo  bush  and  .standard  trees,  but  the  smaller 

treated,  are  in  every  way  benefited, 
he  truit  not  only  attains  to  a  larger  size  and  better  qualitv.  but 
the  strain  upon  the  trees  is  greatly  lessened.  The  fruit  buds  for 
the  succeeding  year  have  a  much  better  chance  of  plumping  up, 
and  results  are  better  in  every  way  — S  n  i  «  n, 


On  Fruit. 

{Continued  from  page  466.) 

GroAfiiing,  Gathering,  Ripening,  and  Keeping  Fruit. 

In  the  storage  of  fruits,  it.  has  been  observed  that  sw'eating 
affects  the  qualities  of  Apples  more  than  other  fruit,  probably 
because  they  are  oftener  kept  in  bulk,  and  under  more  varying 
conditions ;  therefore,  in  these  remarks,  w'e  shall  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  Apples.  When  fruit  is  placed  in  thick  layers  of  over 
Gin  or  Sin  in  depth  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  much  impeded, 
especially  Avitli  fruit  on  the  ground,  or  on  closely  fitting  floors, 
Avhen  air  has  access  only  to  the  upper  side  of  the  heap. 

The  air  in  such  cases  becomes  saturated  with  the  escaping 
moisture  of  the  fruit,  and  there  being  but  little  cir¬ 
culation  through  the  centre  and  loAver  part  of  the  heap, 
the  moisture  increases,  and  the  accumulation  of  heat  is  some¬ 
times  so  great  as  to  lead  to  fermentation.  In  a  little  while  the 
combined  results  of  evaporation  and  fermentation  is  the  rotting 
of  the  fruit.  Nor  is  this  the  only  injurious  consequences  of 
sweating  in  the  heap,  for  there  are  most  likely  to  be  tAvo  pro¬ 
cesses  of  fermentation  proceeding  at  the  same  time. 

Aside  from  that  caused  by  the  excess  of  humidity,  which 
makes  the  fruit  sometimes  greasy  to  the  touch,  there  is  a 
deteriorating  action  of  the  same  influence,  breaking  up  the 
structure  of  the  fruit  itself.  The  sweating  of  fruit,  therefore, 
cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  or  guarded  against. 

The  Colouring  of  Fruit. 

In  Apples,  especially  the  familiar  red  varieties,  it  is  found 
that  some  are  but  little  coloured ;  these  are  ahvays  such  as  are 
mo.st  shaded  whilst  grow'ing.  In  a  number  of  varieties,  one 
side  Avill  be  found  larger  than  the  other ;  the  larger  side  is 
that  next  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  more  sap  floAving  to  that 
side.  This  difference  is  more  apparent  in  some  sorts  than  in 
others.  The  same  irregularity  is  observed  in  Pears.  The 
fullest  or  ]arge.st  side  of  the  fruit  is  almost  invariably  that  w'hich 
is  most  warmed  and  influenced  by  heat  of  the  sun. 

Through  the  Avhole  range  of  orchard  and  garden  fruits,  the 
place  to  find  the  largest.,  ripest,  and  sweetest  specimens  is  Avhere 
the  sun’s  rays  have  most  influence.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
cau,ses  AA’hich  lead  to  this  one-sided  enlargement  of  certain  kinds 
of  fruit  is  not  fully  ascertained.  Colour,  it  is  Avell  knoAvn, 
exerts  an  influence  on  the  absorbing  poAvers  of  any  substance  as 
regards  heat.  Several  dark  colours  increase  this  poAver,  and 
greater  radiation  folloAA’s  as  a  consequence. 

In  substances  of  a  given  colour,  rougher  or  more  uneven 
surfaces  admit  more  heat  than  smoother  ones.  Fruit  loses  its 
colouring  matter  when  ripened  on  the  tree,  and  Avhen  the  rate 
of  evaporation  is  increased  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  changing 
from  groAving  to  ripening,  or  directl.y  after  the  growing  is 
complete.  Gathering  early  results  in  the  retention  of  nearly 
all  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  fruit  afterAvards  becomes  much 
brighter  and  more  highly  coloured.  This  is  a  point  of  much 
importance,  and  should  be  better  understood  than  it  is  by 
fruit  gro Avers. 

Earl.v  Gathering  Prolongs  Keeping. 

If  early  gathering  AA'as  more  generally  practised,  many  of 
the  conditions  damaging  to  fruit  would  be  prevented.  When 
the  rate  of  groAvth  is  very  slow',  it  is  safer  to  gather  fruit  a 
little  before  it  has  done  growing,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  check  or  arrest  the  incipient  decay  characteristic  of 
the  first  stages  of  ripening  or  melloAving,  than  to  retard  or  in 
any  marked  degree  prevent  its  commencement.  Early  gather¬ 
ing  insures  the  best  results  in  keeping. 

Fitness  for  gathering  is  not  ahvays  clearly  indicated  by  out¬ 
ward  appearances ;  but  fruit  for  keeping  should  nev'er  be 
alloAved  to  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  it  wTll.  A  test  recom¬ 
mended  by  experienced  Pear  grow'crs  is  Avhen  the  stem  parts 
easily  from  the  fruit  spur.  If  this  is  correct  in  regard  to  Pears, 
it  ought  to  be  of  Apples  also.  But  there  are  many  Amrieties 
W'hich  it  Avould  not  be  safe  to  trust  to  such  a  test;  some  sorts 
Avill  hang  on  long  after  they  are  fit  to  gather. 

During  the  process  of  growth  the  seed  cavity  serA’es  as  a 
reserv'oir  for  holding  a  supply  of  juices,  but  when  groAvth  has 
nearly  ceased  the  moisture  disappears  from  this  cavity,  and  it 
becomes  empty  and  comparatively  dry.  This  condition  affords 
tAvo  modes  of  judging  of  the  degree  of  maturity  the  fruit  has 
attained.  One  is,  the  slight  rushing  sound  the  seed  makes  Avhen 
the  fruit  is  shaken,  and  the  other  is  to  open  some  of  the  fruit 
as  soon  as  this  holloAv  state  of  the  seed  cavity  can  be  detected, 
and  if  the  seed  has  changed  to  a  pale  broAvn  colour,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  fruit  is  fit  to  gather.  It  is  not  so  safe  to  Avait 
till  the  seeds  are  a  dark  brown. 

The  general  condition  of  the  leaves  as  to  colour,  and  the 
degree  in  which  they  adhere  to  the  branches  also  afford  means 
of  estimating  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  fruit.  After  fruit  is 
gathered  its  resistance  to  evaporation  is  increased  by  ev'ery  suc¬ 
cessive  reduction  of  temperature  doAvn  to  32deg  Fahrenheit, 
when  evaporation  and  the  wasting  of  the  fruit  cease  together. 
Generally,  the  temperature  of  cellars  and  fruit  rooms  is  not, 
and  need  not  be,  kept  down  to  that  point. 
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Liverpool  Keeping  Pace. 


If  ever  there  was  a  go-aliead  Parks  and 
Garden  Committee  Liverpool  posses.‘'es  it,  for 
only  during  last  week  a  new  playground,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  handsomely  built  Ruabon  brick 
wall,  with  shrubbery  borders  and  grass  vei’ges, 
and  a  centre  of  Southampton  gravel,  takes  the 
place  of  the  large,  unsightly  cinder  expanse  at 
Mrs.  Birt’s  Sheltering  Honie.s',  a  prominent 
corner  of  Myrtle  Street.  The  Lord  and  Lady 
Mayoress  performed  the  opening  ceremony,  and 
there  were  many  notable  citizens  present,  a 
charming  bouquet  of  Catherine  Mermet  Roses 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  being  presented  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress  by  the  daughter  of  Mrs,  T.  G. 
Wiliiamson.  It  is  said  that  one  gentleman  has 
defrayed  the*  entire  cost. 


At  the  City  Council  last  Wednesday,  the 
valuable  Calderstone  E-state  iir  Allerton  Road, 
even’  which  the  well-known  William  Tunning- 
ton  of  Chrysanthemum  fame  has  so  faithfully 
|)resided  for  Mrs.  Charles  Maciver,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
a  public  park,  the  price  fixed  being  £43, (K)O. 
Surrounded  by  giant  Oaks  and  spreading  Coni- 
fera?,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon  and  a  lasting 
benefit  when  in  the  not  distant  future  this 


Early  gathered  fruit  can  be  so  managed  as  to  have  it  much 
more  fully  coloured  than  if  gathered  late,  and  t^ie  keeping 
qualities,  which  are  even  more  important,  are  increased  by  the 
same  management.  The  nutritive  qualities  of  fruit  must  alwa.ys 
be  of  higher  value  than  mere  appearances,  though  the  latter 
greatly  affect  prices  in  the  market.  Early  gathering  insures 
both  results  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Overripe  or  fully  ripe  fruits  must  be  sent  to  the  market  at 
once,  or  else  they  must  be  kept  in  a  very  cool  house  in  order 
to  thoroughly  stop  the  chemical  processes  within  the  fruit,  and 
when  they  are  taken  from  storage  they  are  very  likely  .soon  to 
decay.  Pears  are  especially  liable  iio  lose  quality  by  fully 
ripening  upon  the  tree.  The  cells  of  the  fruit  fill  up  with 


Conservatory  at  Lathom  House. 


Lathom  House,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Lathom,  is  historically  famed,  and  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  we  should  also  look  for  something  intere, sting  in  the 
horticultural  phase.  In  this  the  visitor  is  not  disappointed,  for 
the  Earl  and  Countess,  greatly  beloved  by  all  the  tenants  and 
workpeople  on  their  beautiful  estate,  are  thorough  enthu.siasts 
over  the  fa.'-cinating  pursuit  of  horticulture,  and  their  words  of 
praise  are  highly  encouraging  to  their  well  known  head  gardener, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton,  who  brings  the  greatest  intelligence  into  all  hi.s 
undertakings.  The  handsome  conservatory,  so  well  depicted  on 
this  page  (from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Ashton’s 
thirteen-year-old  son),  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  under  the  head  gardener’s  super¬ 
vision,  and  the  illu.stration  gives  a  perfect  idea 
of  this  charming  feature  of  intere.st  which 
adjoins  the  mansion.  In  it  you  have  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  wall  effect,  grand  tufa  boulders  reared  to 
the  roof  so  as  to  produce  the  most  natural  result, 
with  Begonias  and  Ferns  in  variety;  also  many 
other  suitable  subjects  depending  in  graceful 
profusion.  A  wide  gravel  path  winds  through 
the  whole,  at  each  extremity  of  which  are  tower¬ 
ing  Tree  Ferns  (Dicksonias)  whilst  in  the  centre, 
and  by  the  wayside,  as  it  were,  a  pond,  encircled 
by  a  moss-covered  border,  with  dot  plants  of 
Abutilon  vexillarium  variegatum,  is  cool  and 
restful.  A  moss-covered  border  also  follows  the 
course  of  the  conservatory  on  the  front  side,  and 
simply  contains  a  row  of  half-.standard  Roses, 
whilst  at  intervals  a  W.  Allen  Richardson  or 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  cover  large  expanses  of 
the  roof  and  are  rarely  out  of  flower,  simply 
because  mildew  and  green  fly  know  them  not. 
Simplicity  with  a  due  regard  to  natural  effect, 
has  been  the  one  thing  aimed  at,  and  right  well 
has  it  been  carried  out. — R.  P.  R. 


The  Conservatory  in  Lathom  Gardens. 

gritty  mineral  matter,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  texture. 
It  is  ordinarily  considered  that  the  best  time  to  pick  a  Pear  of 
any  variety  is  just  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  full  size  and  before 
it  has  begun  to  colour. 

A  Peach  is  fit  to  pick  when  it  is  full  grown  and  has  begun  to 
develop  its  characteristic  colour.  Peaches  and  Apricots  do  not 
ordinarily  colour  up  well  after  tlie.y  are  picked,  although 
Plums  usually  will  do  so.  In  the  case  of  Cherries  and  Plums  it 
is  very  important  that  tlie  fruits  be  gathered  just  before  they 
have  reached  their  condition  of  most  edible  quality.  This  is 
largely  because  the  fruit-rot  fungus  is  very  likely  to  destro.y 
the  fruits  at  the  time  of  their  ripening.  At  full  maturity  of 
the  fruit  the  rot  is  usually  very  active.- -J.  J.  Willis, 
Harpenden. 

(To  be  contimied.) 


picturesque  part  will  be  merged  in  the  great 
seaport  city.  One  regrets  seeing  old  estates 
broken  up,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no  cause 
for  it,  as  tired  workers  will  be  benefited,  and  the  city  will  .see 
that  their  work  is  not  abused. 

A  handsome  now  building,  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  now 
roars  itself  at  the  corner  of  Brownlow  Street,  is  imposing  to  a 
degree,  urgently  wanted  by  students,  and  a  perfect  boon  to 
Professor  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  the  popular  lecturer  on  Botany 
at  TJniversit,v  College,  Liverpool,  who  ha.s  for  years  been  cai ly¬ 
ing  on  his  studies  under  an.vthing  but  satisfactory  conditioi^. 
This  valuable  addition  to  the  College  is  tlie  gilt  of  M  .  P. 
Hartley,  Esq.,  a  great  supporter  of  the  Fniversity,  ami  will, 
when  thoroughly  ecpiipped,  be  on  an  eciuality  with  any  in  the 
kingdom.  The  opening  ceremony  was,  performed  by  Sir  W. 
Thistleton  Dyer,  in  the  presence  cf  a  large  assemblagi  .  1  he 

building  will  cost  about  £20,000.—  R.  P-  R- 
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leaf  Curl  in  Peaches. 


In  reply  to  the  query  put  by  “  Inexperienced,”  on  page  464, 
regarding  the  proper  strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  use  as  a 
spray  on  Peach  trees,  “  J.  W.”  sends  a  postcard  advising 
“  Inexperienced  ”  to  obtain  Cousin’s  “  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,” 
therein  he  will  find  formulge  for  several  efficient  fungicides. 
Owing  to  pressure  of  work,  “  J.  W.”  finds  himself  unable  to  reply 
at  length. 


The  Florists’  Type  of  an  Alpine  Auricula. 

You  give,  in  the  issue  for  May  22,  p.  447,  an  illustration  of 
an  Alpine  Auricula  which  is  not  altogether  a  ijerfeot  model  of 
what  an  .lljhne  Auricula  should  be,  and  may  I  be  pardoned  for 
presuming  to  criticise  it  ?  [Certainly,  we  live  to  learn.]  The 
engi-aver  has.  most  undoubtedly  done  well  in  producing  an 
il  lustration  giving  so  many  good  points,  but  I  venture  to  think 
he  cannot  have  had  before  him  a  modern  Alpine  of  the  best  type. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  no  shading,  and,  for  good  or  ill,  our 
modern  judges  will  not  look  at  an  unshaded  flower.  Again  the 
tube  is  too  large  for  a  neat  Alpine.  Such  a  large  tube  would 
not  appear  to  a  disadvantage  in  stage  Auricula,  where  it  should 
be  of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  surrounded  by  a  pure  white  paste ; 
but  such  a  gaping  tube  in  an  Alpine  wnuld  be  most  objectionable. 
I  also  notice  every  flower  in  the  illustration  is  given  with  five 
petals  only.  Now,  in  nature  this  would  look  bad,  because  it 
y-ould  give  only  of  course  five  anthers  in  a  large  tube.  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  the  best  blooms  have  seven  petals,  and 
certainly  never  less  than  six.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  five 
typical  blooms  of  the  varieties  Mrs.  Martin  Smith  and  Mr. 
Gorton,  two  of  the  best  gold  centres,  and  Thetis,  J.  F.  Kew, 
and  inifred,  certainly  three  of  the  best  white  centres,  and  in 
each  case  I  find  there  are  seven  petals,  and  the  tube  is  no  wider 
than  the  width  of  the  paste  (or,  at  any  rate,  only  the  least  bit 
wider),  and  having  seven  anthers  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  petals,  the  tube  is  beautifully  furnished  without  any  ugly 
gaping  void.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on 
this  matter. — Bichaud  Holding. 


Birds  and  Bird  Nests :  Curiosities. 

I  wo  weeks  back  Mr.  Burr,  now  of  our  towm  (but  lately 
gardener  to  Mr.  Beadle,  C.C.,  of  Erith,  in  the  county  of  Kent), 
and  who  was  a  very  successful  competitor  at  the  West  Kent 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Shoiv  held  at  Bexley  Heath,  was 
gathering  a  dish  of  purple  sprouting  Broccoli  in'^a  field  in  the 
village  of  Willington,  a  village  about  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
Bedford.  When  beginning  to  pluck  the  shoots  of  one  plant  a 
green  linnet  flew  out,  and  on  a  casual  search  he  found  the 
linnet’s  nest  in  the  centre  of  the  Broccoli,  and  within  the  nest 
there  were  five  eggs.  I  have  carefully  searched  alt  the  books  I 
posse.ss— and  they  are  many — on  the  birds  and  their  habits,  but 
have  failed  to  find  an  instance  of  a  similar  nesting-place  of  the 
linnet,  nor  one  of  an  approaching  similarity.  Perhaps  one  of  your 
numerous  readers  may  bo  able  to  report  from  practical 
experience  some  .such  similar  instance.  I  write' “  practical,”  for 
I  do  not  care  for  traditional  or  hear.say  evidence.  I  have  myself 
verified  this  linnet  and  the  Broccoli  as  being  quite  distinct  from 
the  bee  and  the  Honeysuckle,  for  bees  do  not  rash  the  Honeysuckle 
where  White  Clover  exists  and  thrives.  Another  curio.sity,  and  this 
one  I  can  personally  vouch  for,  as  I  have  seen  it  myself  and  hope 
to  see  it  again  this  afternoon.  At  the  village  hosteli-y  of  Bidden- 
ham  (Biddenham,  the  home  of  that  world-famed  agriculturist  the 
late  Charles  Hovard,  Esq.,  the  “pet”  of  nearly  every  Bedford¬ 
shire  agriculturi.st)  there  is  gi'owung  a  juagnificent  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  tree,  on  a  .short  standard,  between  a  half  and  full  standard, 
only  six  years  old,  but  with  quite  400  to  500  buds  on  it,  and 
covering  a  very  large  wall  space.  Oil  one  horizontally  trained 
branch  I  noticed  two  birds’  ne.sts — one  a  thrush’s  the  other  a 
blackbird’s.  The  thrush  was  sitting,  the  blackbird  just  finishing 
the  building  of  her  anticipated  young.ster.s’  home,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  nests — both  on  same  branch  and  on  same  level 
was  but  12in.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  photograph  of 
the  tree  and  nests,  the  ne.sts  being  plainly  visible,  but  shall  wait 
until  Messieurs  les  Marechals  are  ba.sking  in  much  warmer 
V  eather  than  that  which  we  are  most  unfortunately  now 
experiencing.— I.  A.  W..  May  20,  1902. 


Profitable  Late  Apples. 

• 

Will  “H.  D.”  kindly  state  which,  if  any,  of  the  late  Apples 
he  recommend.s — both  des.sert  and  cooking — are  of  an  upright 
habit  of  growth.  Cox’.s  Orange,  I  presume,  is  of  a  spreading 
habit.  At  lea.st,  this  is  my  experience  on  a  small  scale.  I 
particularly  want  .some  full  standards  of  upright  habit  to  grow 
over  Cob  Nuts,  which  will  not  bear  much  shade.  I  am  not 
particular  about  very  late  Apples.  Any  that  are  ripe  not  earlier 
than  November  will  do. — Beginner. 


- - 

The  Bothy  Plan. 

In  my  first  article  regarding  this  subject,  I  did  not  state 
that  there  was  to  be  no  fire  in  the  room  simply  because  I  advo¬ 
cated  hot-water  pipes  being  laid  round  the  place ;  neither  did 
I  say  that  six  rooms  were  not  needed.  I  fully  qualified  my 
statement.  If  six  rooms  could  be  provided,  then  well  and  good. 
Still,  I  maintain  that  if  the  whole  structure  is  to  be  one-storied, 
then  the  heating  of  each  room  by  hot  water  is  fully  justified. 
A  large  room  cannot  be  properly  heated  with  a  fire  at  one  end, 
and  if  the  fire  receptacle  is  a  large  one,  then,  when  fully  made 
up,  it  would  be  impossible  to  comfortably  sit  near  it.  Except¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  a  Parliamentary  vote,  “  Mac,”  on  page  433, 
differs  very  little  from  me  in  essential  points.  A  bothy  with 
the  bedrooms  upstairs  must  be  more  healthy  than  one  with  those 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor. — H.  R.,  Kent,  May  24. 


The  True  York  and  Lancaster  Rose. 

I  do  not  think  you  have,  in  your  answer  to  “  S.  S.,”  quite 
brought  out  the  point  as  to  which  is  the  true  York  and  Lancaster 
Rose.  There  are  two  particoloured  varieties,  which  are  often 
erroneously  called  York  and  Lancaster:  Ro.sa  Mundi,  which  is 
red  striped  with  white,  and  occasionally  s'elf-red ;  and  Village 
Maid,  which  is  white,  striped  with  red.  These  belong  to  the 
French  Rose  section  (R.  Gallica),  and  are  not  very  strong  in 
growth ;  and  the  two  are  noAV  held  by  the  National  Rose  Society 
to  be  so  much  alike  as  to  be  considered  synonymous.  The  true 
Y^ork  and  Lanca.ster  is,  as  you  say,  a  Damask  Ro.se  (R.  damascena), 
but  the  N.R.S.  amalgamates  these  tivo  species  (Gallica  and 
damascena),  as  it  is  difficult  now  to  separate  them.  The  true 
York  and  Lancaster  is  a  better  grower  than  the  tAvo  first  men¬ 
tioned,  though  the  floAvers  are  inferior.  Its  great  point  is  that 
the  floAvers  come  either  Avholly  Avhite,  AA'holly  red,  red  striped 
A.ith  Avhite,  or  A\hite  striped  with  red,  and  these  differentl3^ 
coloured  floAA  ers  are  i;ometime.s  to  be  found  all  at  once  on  a  fine 
bush.  It  is  clear  that  a  variety  Avhich  Avill  actually  have 
self  red  and  .self  Avhite  floAvers  at  the  same  time,  as  Avell  as 
■striped  and  splashed  floAA  ers  in  all  proportions  of  colour  is  most 
worthy  of  the  name  of  “York  and  Lancaster.” — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Coronation  Trees. 

It  is  fortunate  in  some  Avays  that  the  majority  of  trees 
planted  during  Coronation  time  are  likely  to  be  dried  ones, 
taking  the  shape  of  good  xioles  with  bright  flag  foliage.  For 
commemorative  trees  are  often  an  abomination,  especiallj."  when 
planted  from  the  open  in  July.  Small  plants  in  pots,  or  rather 
those  that  have  been  groAvn  for  a  time  in  pots  or  tubs,  are,  of 
course,  sure  enough  if  tended  afteiuvards.  The  Yoav  makes  a 
splendid  tree  for  this  purpose — it  is  “  made  in  Britain,”  and 
therefore  is  a  fine  subject  for  jiatriotic  purposes.  Add  to  this 
its  fine  permanent  foliage  and  habit,  and  Avhat  could  one  desire 
more?  A  Ycav  should  thrive  Avell  for  a  thousand  years;  after 
2,000  years  of  age  place  a  strong  railing  around  it.  Another 
permanent  tree  is  the  Hazel.  Many  a  “  mickle  makes  a  muckle  ” 
is  the  Scotch  version  of  many  littles  make  much.  And  the  life 
of  the  Hazel  is  built  up  of  a  series  of  “  mickles.”  A  few  yeai’s 
after  planting  the  Hazel  it  Avill  be  a  bit  of  a  puzzle  to  knoAv 
the  original  stem  from  its  strappling  suckers,  but,  of  course, 
this  does  not  matter.  Really,  the  Hazel  is  an  everlasting,  for 
a  tree  Avill  remain  for  all  time. 

If,  in  going  through  a  garden,  you  see  a  tree  quite  un- 
ornamental,  and  altogether  out  of  place,  be  sure  it  Avas  planted 
by  some  special  person,  or  on  some  special  date.  Such  trees 
are  sometimes  unsuitable  for  the  site ;  they  neither  grow 
properly,  nor  do  they  die.  It  is  only  history — important,  or 
it  may  be  trivial — that  keeps  them  from  the  axe.  Perhaps 
some  Avould  feel  justified  in  cutting  them  down  and  substituting 
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others,  attaching  the  former  labels.  This  fraudulent  tabling 
is  commonly  done  to  new  houses  that  are  erected  on  the  sites 
of  demolished  residences  of  famous  men.  Tablets  to  Hogarth 
in  Leicester  Square,  Turner  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Marylebone, 
and  to  Byron  in  Holies  Street — all  in  London- — may  be  cited. — 
D.  S.  Fish. 


Gardeners’  Education, 

This  subject,  now  under  discus.sion  in  your  pages,  is  vei’y 
interesting  I  am  sure  to  thousands  cf  gardeners,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  educational  point  of  the  matter  is  out  of 
the  question.  What  young  man  getting  the  handsome  salary 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings  a  week  can  find  funds  to  buy 
the  books  recommended  by  Mr.  Divers  .P  The  majority  of 
books  connected  with  gardening  are  expensive.  And  if  a  young 
gardener  gets  all  the  books  Mr.  Divers  names,  and  spends  much 
time  over  them,  what  gardener  is  going  to  engage  him  if  all 
his  learning  is  got  mainly  by  theory?  My  little  experience  is 
this,  that  the  man  who  does  the  biggest  day’s  physical  work  is 
the  man  who  is  wanted.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  so  soon  as  a 
gardener  attains  that  desired  head  place,  his  whole  desire  is 
how  many  days  a  week  he  can' get  away  from  the  place.  I  don’t 
means  to^  say  all  are  the  same,  but  in  my  case,  after  fifteen  years 
with  .several,  I  found  them  mostly  the  same.  And  as  “A 
Domestic  Gardener  ”  .says,  the  garden  is  left  in  charge  of  the 
foreman. — Another  Hneortunate. 


Bothies  as  Moral  Nuisances. 

The  following  letter  has  unavoidably  been  held  over  for  two 
weeks  :  — “  W^hat  a  lot  of  questions  Mr.  ‘  C.  H.  S.’  (page  454)  wants 
answered !  I  should  have  thought,  as  he  knows  exactly  why 
bothies  are  such  objectionable  places,  he  would  have  been  quite 
competent  to  answer  just  one  little  question  without  requiring 
such  a  lot  of  data  on  the  subject  before  the  one,  and  only  one, 
question  can  be  adequately  answered.  If  I  take  the  questions 
as  they  are  set  forth,  and  carefully  study  each  one,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  answer  one  or  two ;  but  what  an  examina¬ 
tion  1  (1)  If  I  had  a  son,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  become 

a  pi'ofessional  gardener,  I  should  expect  him  to  live  in  the  bothy 
if  such  was  provided ;  but  the  rudiments  of  his  future  character 
would  have  been  thoi’oughly  taught  to  him  beforehand.  The 
bothy  life  would  undoubtedly  prove  the  amount  of  grit  he 
possessed.  (2)  Is  not  a  sensible  question.  John  Bull  can,  and 
does,  make  his  home  the  whole  world  over,  but  he  has  only 
one  home,  and  that  is  the  parental  home.  (3)  I  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  laid  low  in  a  bothy,  but  not  on  an  inhospitable 
bed.  Everything  that  possibly  could  be  done  for  my  comfort 
and  welfare  was  reasonably  considered.  Had*  I  been  in  a 
hospital  I  could  not  have  been  better  cared  for.  (4)  Is  practi¬ 
cally  the  question  (2)  differently  worded.  When  a  fellow  goes 
out  into  the  world  he  cannot  take  his  home  with  him,  so  he 
simply  takes  what  conies  and  makes  the  best  of  it.  A  good 
many  bothies  are  what  those  inhabiting  them  make  them 
perhaps.  (5)  Most,  head  gardeners  have  tasted  of  bothy  life, 
and  therefore  know  by  experience  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system.  I  venture  to  write  that  few  self-re¬ 
specting  men  would  uphold  a  system,  or  anything  else,  if  it  is 
so  degrading  and  demoralising.  (6)  Please,  Mr.  ‘C.  H.  S.,’ 
gardening  is  a  profession,  and  not  a  trade.  The  young  gardener 
in  his  bothy  is  better  off,  as  my  experience  goes,  than  the 
shop  assistant,  with  his  room  or  lodging  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  his  wages.  (7)  and  (9)  are  questions  which  I  consider 
to  be  insulting  to  the  profession.  I  shall  soon  expect  to  see  in 
the  advertisement  columns;  ‘Wanted,  only  men  previously 
experienced  as  patients  in  a  lunatic  asylum,’  seeing  that 
sensible,  intelligent  young  men  can  find  employment,  and  God¬ 
fearing,  sympathetic  employers,  elsewhere.  Everybody  knows 
that  ‘  gardening  ’  is  not  ‘  paid  for,’  so  question  8  can  stand  out. 

“In  connection  with  question  6,  I  would  a.sk  ‘C.  H.  S.’  what 
substitute  he  can  offer  for  bothies,  and  does  he  consider  lodgings 
outside  the  place  practicable  for  gardeners,  whose  constant  duty 
it  is  to  be  always  at  hand.  I  wonder  if  the  author  of  those 
nine  questions  has  ever  been  in  a  bothy?  He  surely  has  not 
lived  in  one.  I  heard  them  (the  questions)  pronounced  as 
absurd  by  a  bothy  resident  who  had  spent  over  a  decade  in  a 
‘moral  nuisance.’  By  his  quotation,  I  fancy  ‘  C.  H.  S.’  is  mix¬ 
ing  bothies  nn<I  bothies,  for  there  are  good  and  bad,  though 
he  appears  to  think  them  all  bad.  The  bothy  is,  I  believe,  of 
Scotch  origin,  and  was  a  place  used  by  gillies,  shepherds,  and 
farm  servants ;  both  sexes  being  housed  under  the  same  roof 
doubtless  was  the  cause  for  Cobbett’s  statement.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  think  that  he  had  the  gardener’s  bothy  in  mind  when 
he  compared  the  Scotch  bothy  system  to  the  arson  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  Kent.-^H.  R.,  Kent,  May  24.” 


Peaches  on  Plum  Stocks. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
As.sociation  it  was  statenl  that  the  practice  of  budding  Peaches  on 
Plum  stocks  has  had  a  thorough  trial  for  a  series  of  years — with 
disastrous  effects  on  the  Peaches  thus  placed  on  uncongenial  feet. 
The  trees  seem  to  grow  vigorously  for  a  few  years,  then  stand  still 
for  a  while,  and  finally  die.  On  the  other  hand.  Plums  have  done 
very  well  on  Peach  stocks. 

Irish  Gardeners. 

The  Irish  Gardeners’  As,sociation  held  their  usual  meeting 
recently  in  D’Olier  Street.  Although  the  chief  business  was 
purely  of  a  society  character,  the  secretary  announced  a  reply 
had  been  received  from  V.  Inglis,  Esq.,  acknowledging  the  vote 
of  condolence  passed  by  them  to  Lady  Inglis  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  after  several  members 
were  proposed  for  membership. — A.  O’Neill. 

Temple  House  Gardens,  Great  Marlow. 

I  herewith  enclose  register  of  rainfall  for  May,  1902.  Rain 
fell  on  twenty-four  days  during  the  month,  and  there  was 
thunder  on  the  3rd  and  7th.  There  were  six  hailstorms^ — viz., 
on  the  3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  14th,  and  18th.  The  highest  maximum 
temperature  was  70deg  on  the  24th,  and  the  lowest  minimum 
29deg,  on  the  13th.  The  highest  maximum  for  May,  1901,  was 
84deg,  on  the  29th,  and  the  lowest  minimum  31deg,  on  the  4th. 
The  rainfall  for  May,  1901,  was  0.60.— George  Groves. 

Ghent  International  Horticultural  Kxhibition. 

The  schedule  for  the  fifteenth  great  show  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  to  be  held  from  April  18 
to  26,  1903,  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  has  reached  us.  Altogether 
there  are  670  classes,  embracing  groups  of  plants.  Orchids,  Palms, 
Cycads,  Conifers,  succulents,  &c.,  and  groups  also  of  fruits. 
Floral  decorations  have  a  section  all  to  themselves,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  part  of  the  schedule  represents  horticultural  arts  and 
industries,  as  in  plan  drawing  garden  statuarjq  vases,  and  other 
forms  of  embellishment.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  M.  E.  Fierens. 

More  Victorian  Apples. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sinclair,  Superintendent  of  Exports  for  the 
Victorian  Government  and  Representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Victoria,  153,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  informs  us  that  the  Victorian  Deiiartment  of 
Agriculture  has  forwarded,  per  Oroya,  100  cases  of  selected 
Victorian  Apples,  which  are  being  exhibited  at  the  Floral  Hall, 
Covent  Garden  to-day  (Thursday)  and  to-morrow  (Friday),  and 
sold  on  the  latter  day.  The  consignment  consists  of  the  following 
varieties : —Rowe  Beauty,  S.  Nonpareil,  Stone  Pippin,  Yates, 
Rymer,  French  Crab.  Hoover.  Statesman,  and  Jonathan.  They 
are  of  a  finer  class  than  any  previous  consignment  this  season, 
having  been  selected  with  a  vieiv  of  showing  the  excellent  qiiality 
of  fruit  produced  in  Victoria. 

New  York  Botanic  Garden. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Garden  for  the  year  1901  has  been 
issued.  Director-in-Chief  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  states  that  in  the 
herbaceous  grounds  the  total  number  of  species  of  plants  grown 
is  about  3,020  ;  the  fruticetum  contains  512  species,  the  salicetum 
43.  In  the  arboretum  the  total  number  of  kinds  of  hardy  trees, 
including  those  native  to  the  tract,  is  over  290.  The  viticetum 
comprises  62  species  of  Vines  and  trailers;  and  in  the  nurseries 
the  number  of  species  represented  is  about  1,000.  In  the  public 
conservatories  the  number  of  species  has  been  increased  to  3.400. 
The  director-in-chief  adds:  “The  operation  of  the  new  houses 
will  now  necessitate  and  permit  an  entire  rearrangement  of  these 
collections;  a  detailed  plan  for  this  lias  been  elaborated,  taking 
into  account  the  practically  doubled  variety  of  tempi'raturt'  and 
humiditv  conditions  which  the  range  will  afford,  and  which  will 
enable  better  cultural  results  to  be  reached  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible  for  lack  of  such  varied  conditions.”  The  total 
number  of  species,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  in  the  (warden  is 
9273. — (“  F'lorists’  Fxchange.”) 
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Homeflelds  Recreation  Ground,  Chiswick. 

This  new  recreation  ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  C'hi.svvick, 
London,  was  opened  to-day  (Thursday,  June  12)  by  the  Mayor 
of  Chiswick.  The  ground  possesses  a  splendid  new  cricket 
pitch,  and  is  between  eiglit  and  ton  .acres  in  size,  and  can  be 
entered  from  C'hiswick  Lane. 

Ipswich  Flower  Show. 

The  Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horticultural  Society’s 
show  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  9,  in  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  the  Upper  Arboretum,  Ipswich.  The  judges  are 
Messrs.  S.  T.  AVright,  H.  J.  Cutbusli,  W.  Allan,  and  J.  Burrell. 
For  schedules  apply  to  the  .secretary,  Mr.  H.  E.  Archer,  13, 
Museum  Street,  Ipswich. 

Coronation  Rose  Show. 

At  this  show,  to  be  held  at  Holland  Hou.se,  Iven.sington,  on 
June  24  and  25,  all  a.ssistants  and  attendants  at  groups  shown 
by  trade  firms  must  wear  a  badge  with  their  firm’s  name.  There 
can  be  no  exceptions  made  to  this  rule.  The*  badge  used  must 
be  the  one  approved  by  The  Council,  and  no  other.  The  badge 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Pinches,  27,  Oxenden  Street,  London, 
S.W.,  price  Is.  each.  _  . 

Plum  Trees  Sufferinff  in  Herefordshire. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  held  on  June  4,  Mr.  AVheeler  presented  a 
report  by  the  Society’s  consulting  botanist  (Mr.  William 
Carruthers,  E.R.S.)  upon  a  widespread  injury  in  Herefordshire 
to  Plum  trees,  the  young  twigs  dying  off,  and  the  cause  of  the 
injury  being  the  parasitic  fungus  Monilia  fructigena  (Pers.). 
The  report  recommended  that  the  dead  twigs  should  be  removed 
and  burnt.  ■  . 

Southampton  Rose  Show. 

The  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural  Society  hold  their 
annual  summer  show  and  exhibition  of  Roses  on  July  1  and  2, 
as  mentioned  by  us  last  week.  The  show  is  held  on  the  Pier, 
the  Pavilion  being  an  ideal  place  for  showing  Roses.  We  have 
seen  cut  blooms  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  much  fresher  than 
they  would  be  after  three  hours  in  a  hot  tent.  Following  close 
cn  the  Cloronation  Review,  Southampton  will  probably  be  full 
cf  visitors;  a  good  attendance  should  therefore  be  secured. 

Echoes  from  Hamilton. 

May  has  at  la.st  come  to  an  end,  and  we  doubt  not  that  we 
are  echoing  the  feelings  of  most  people  when  we  say  that  few 
will  be  sorrj'.  In  many  respects  the  month  of  May  has  much 
-to  offer.  This  year,  however,  it  has  forced  upon  us  the  unex¬ 
pected  as  well  as  the  undesirable.  Perhaps  few  live,  if  indeed 
ajiy,  who'  ever  remember  such  an  inauspicious  opening  of  our 
summer  season.  Almost  without  exception  every  day  has  been 
abnormally  cold.  To-day,  the  last,  is,  if  not  considerably  worse 
not  a  whit  better  than  the  preceding  ones.  The  wind  is  very 
cold,  with  heavy  rain  from  the  east,  at  times  increasing  to  a 
gale.  Much  damaged  foliage  will  inevitably  ensue.  The  ouU 
look  is  not  so  promising  as  a  month  ago.  The  hay  crops  in 
many  districts  will  be  poor,  and  fruit  blo,ssom,  especially  Ajiples, 
is  certain  to  have  received  a  shaking.  AAe  must  forbear  to  be 
pessimistic,  however,  and  look  out  with  hope  for  brighter  times' 
eventually  to  arise.  Among  the  Romans  this  month  was  of, 
considerable  note.  Like  ourselves,  they  did  not  generally 
approve  of  May  marriages.  The  first  day  of  the  month  was' 
observed  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  and  Roman  women  as  a  day  for 
performing  the  sacred  rites  of  the  “  Bona  Dea,”  a  ceremony 
believed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  The  second  day 
Avas  “  Compitalia,”  when  boys  were  sacrificed,  it  is  said,  for  the 
conciliation  of  the  goddess  Mania,  mother  of  the  Lures.  Junius 
Biutus,  however,  abolished  this  heathenish  custom.  The  ninth 
day  Avas  “  Lemuria,”  a  performance  of  rites  to  the  Lemures, 
the  ghosts  and  spirits  of  the  departed.  These  occupied  three 
days  out  of  the  six  folloAving.  On  the  13th,  or  Ides,  the  Vestal 
A'’irgins  let  fall  fi’om  the  Sublician  bridge  into  the  Tiber  thirty 
rush  images  of  men,  and  these  reijresented  so  many  old  men 
Avho  Avere  at  one  time  deposited  into  the  river  instead.  The 
merchants’  fertiva!  also  took  place  on  this  day.  It  Avas  spent  in 
prayers  and  offerings  to  Mercury.  The  23rd  Avas  “  Vulcanalia,” 
on  which  day  the  holy  trumpets  Avere  purified.—  D.  C. 


Richmond  FloAwer  ShoAv. 

The  annual  floAver  show  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society  Avill  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  2,  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park,  Richmond.  Special  silver  cups  are  offered  in  competition 
for  Roses  and  fruit;  the  Rose  cup  (tAventy  guineas)  being-  the 
Gunnersbury  Park  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  E.sq.  ;  the  other  being  of  the  .same  value,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.s.  Max  AVaechter.  For  particulars  and  schedules 
apply  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  G1  and  62,  George 
Street,  Richmond,  BurreJ^ 

Hunting  for  Coronation  Trees. 

AA^ith  reference  to  the  proiiosal  to  plant  two  trees  in  Barrack 
Park,  Dundee,  on  Coronation  Day,  Mr.  Carnochan,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Parks,  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  put  himself  into  communication  Avith  nur¬ 
serymen  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  but  could  find  no  one 
to  supply  him  Avith  trees  over  8ft  in  height  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  his  extremity  he  had  selected  two  Oriental  Plane 
trees,  which  he  had  lifred  and  prepared  for  being  planted.  The 
Committee  ajAproved  of  his  action. 

Primula  sinensis,  Single  and  Double. 

Sowings  are.  noAV  being  made  for  the  provision  of  next  season’s 
display  of  Chinese  Primulas.  Most  of  the  great  seed  houses 
furnish  excellent  stra'ns,  the  re.sulting  plants  being  robust,  of 
good  habit,  florifei-ous,  and  possessing  floAvers  of  substance,  size, 
and  brilliancy.  The  illustration  on  page  515  may  remind  the 
bu.sy  gardener  to  act  at  once,  and  so  give  his  seedlings  time  and 
a  chance  to  become  ideal  plants  and  Avell  developed  before  the 
cold,  dull  days  of  Avinter.  The  double  varieties  are  noAv 
favourites ;  those  Avho'  have  not  groAvn  them  might  for  once 
try  to.  , 

Edinburgh  Notes. 

May  has  proved  a  ei'uel  month  for  Edinburgh  vegetation. 
Not  that  this  city  has  alone  suffered,  for  the  floAver  destroying 
element  has  been  Avidely  distributed.  The  streets  and  roads 
Avith  arboreal  features  had  an  autumnal  aspect  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  leaves  tom  and  scattered  by  the  blast.  Many  rock 
garden  plants  have  been  prematurely  shorn  of  much  of  their 
beauty,  for  instead  of  a  summer’s  sun  to  air  them,  hail,  sleet, 
and  rain,  Avith  severe  Avinds,  have  been  throAvn  into  their  deli¬ 
cate  flo Avers.  Of  course,  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  have  had 
a  rapid  doAvnAvard  flight. — D.  S.  F. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  Avas  held  ' 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeing  Avere  read  and  confirmed.  Four  neAv  members 
Avere  elected,  making  a  total  of  fifty-seA^en  this  year.  The 
death  oertificate  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Forbes  w’as  produced,  . 
and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  ledger  (£4  Is.  5d.) 
Avas  directed  to  be  paid  to  his  nominee.  Thi’ee  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  for  the  ■ 
month  Avas  £9  12s. 

IpsAivicb  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  on  June  5,  ■ 
the  president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
on  “  Hardy  FloAvering  Shrubs.,”  ,  Mr.  W.  Messenger  lAresided  > 
over  a  small  attendance,  the  annual  shoAV  of  the  Suffolk  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  no  doubt  proving  a  greater  attraction.  In  his  ; 
opening  remarks  Mr.  Notcutt  alluded  to  the  comparative  paucity  ; 
of  floAvering  shrubs  in  shrubberies  planted  twenty  years  or 
more  ago,  buf  Avelcomed  the  greater  attention  Avhich  they  are 
noAv  being  given.  Discussing  the  question  of  planting,  he  recoin-  ; 
mended  the  massing  of  several  plants  of  a  species  together  rather ; 
than  dotting  them  about  indiscriminately  Avithout  any  definite 
aim  or  purpose.  Lists  of  shrubs  for  general  planting,  for 
planting  by  the  .sea,  those  benefited  by  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  :, 
and  those  requiring  a  peaty  soil  Avere  given.  The  essayist ' 
exhibited  a  nice  selection  (some  forty  or  fifty  bunches)  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  from  his  AA’oodbridge  Nurserjq  including  several' 
varieties  of  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Berberis,  Spiraeas,  . 
&c.  Mr.  Whittel,  of  Pinetoft  Gardens,  exhibited  a  Avell- 
flowered  spi’ay  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  .siliquastrum),  also  a. 
fine  specimen  herbaceous  Calceolaria. — E.  C.  ,  ■ 
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The  Rose  Liberty. 

I  saw  this  Rose  used  to  perfection  a  day  or  so  ago  as  a  bouquet 
flower.  Used  in  the  right  place  it  requires  a  lot  of  beating.  It 
is  truly  the  best  royal  red  Rose  grown.  I  saw  some  bridal 
bouquets  made  up  loosely,  and  uith  much  taste,  of  this  Rose. 
On  long  .stalks,  with  own  foliage,  excepting  a  few  pieces  of 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  it  wanted  nothing,  and  was  simple,  ex¬ 
quisite,  and  rich.  The  Rose  is  perfect,  and  makes  an  exceedingly 
pretty  dinner  table.  In  the  lamp  light  the  red  is  of  the  richest. 
— H.  R.,  Kent. 

Roses  by  the  Wayside. 

A  short  paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  tells  how  an  American 
lady  who  lives  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  planted  Roses  by  the 
side  of  a  newly-formed  road.  The  same  authority  states  that 
they  are  properly  fenced  in  and  protected,  and  the  necessity 
of  this  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  at  all 
of  the  ways  of  the  British  public  where  flowers  are  concerned. 
Considering  the  accommodating  character  of  many  flowers  and 
shrubs  usually  confined  to  gardens,  it  seems  a  pity  that  more 
of  them  are  not  planted  in  wmodlands  and  by  waysides  to 
brighten  rural  landscapes,  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  not  much 
encouragement  to  plant.  Unless  “  properly  fenced  and  pro¬ 
tected,”  I  am  afraid  they  would  be  regarded  no  more  than  are 
the  wild  flowers  and  Ferns  that  are  so  ruthlessly  pulled  up  and 
carried  away  to  die  an  untimely  death  in  places  unsuited  to 
their  requirements. — H. 

Seasonable  Hints. 

Everybody  will  w'ant  to  make  the  most  of  their  Roses  this 
season,  and  doubtless  in  the  majority  of  gardens  special  efforts 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  pruning  and  manuring  in  order 
to  secure  a  profusion  of  fine  blooms.  During  the  next  three 
weeks  much  can  be  done  to  give  .size  and  substance  to^  the 
flowers,  and  by  keeiiing  them  free  from  insects,  to  have  both 
foliage  and  flowers  fresh  and  beautiful  at  Coronation  time. 

Both  bushes,  standards,  and  climbers  look  particularly 
promising  at  the  present  time.  The  recent  cold  w’eather  re¬ 
tarded  the  growth  considerably,  and  although  the  severe  frosts 
injured  many  of  the  Teas,  the  H.P.’s  and  other  hardy  types 
seem  to  have  escaped  unscathed;  and  the  flower  buds  are  swell¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Neither  green  fly  nor  caterpillars  are  so 
numerous  on  Rose  trees  as  during  the  first  week  of  June  last 
year ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine  and 
to  the  frequent  rains  of  the  last  few  weeks.  Efforts  should, 
how’ever,  be  made  to  entirely  free  the  trees  from  such  pests 
before  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open. 

Hand-picking  is  still  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  cater- 
])illars  at  this  season,  when  they  are  sealed  between  the  leaves, 
but  a  dressing  of  Paris  green,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  if  applied 
before  the  leaves  urifold,  is  an  excellent  preventive. 

For  green  fly  paraffin  emulsion  is  thoroughly  effective,  and  if 
all  Rose  trees  were  freely  dressed  with  it  before  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  unfold,  we  should  hear  far  fewer  complaints 
about  the  destructiveness  of  this  most  prolific  of  insects.  A 
good  method  of  mixing  the  emulsion  is  the  following  :  — Dissolve 
1  pint  of  softsoap  in  1  quart  of  soft  boiling  water,  then  add 
4  pint  of  paraffin,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a  syringe.  Before 
use  dilute  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Those  who  require  large  blooms  should  complete  the  dis¬ 
budding  of  both  shoots  and  flowers  as  soon  as  possible.  Remove 
all  weak  shoots,  leaving  only  one  or  two  young  growths  on  each 
cut-back  shoot.  Strong,  upright  growing  kinds,  .such  as  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner,  look  extremely  imposing  when  fine  blooms  can  be  cut 
with  long  shoots,  and  it  is  only  by  thinning  freely  that  such 
can  be  obtained-  Many  of  the  Noisettes  and  other  climbing 
Roses  produce  strong  shoots,  carrying  at  their  points  one  large 
central  bud  with  so  many  smaller  ones  around,  that  if  all  are 
retained  the  clusters  look  too  close  and  heavy,  but  by  thinning 
the  buds  freely,  so  as  to  leave  from  three  to  five  around  the 
central  one,  long  shoots  with  fine  clusters  are  obtained,  which 
are  splendidly  adapted  for  arranging  in  tall  vases. 

Regular  feeding  from  the  present  time  till  the  bulk  of  the 
fl.owers  have  expanded  should  receive  special  attention.  I  am 
often  asked  by  the  owners  of  gardens  if  I  can  tell  them  wliy 
they  do  not  succeed  in  growing  good  Roses,  and  why  insects 
give  them  so  much  trouble.  My  reply  invariably  is  that  they 
do  not  feed  enough.  When  a  Rose  tree  has  once  produced 
l)lenty  of  roots,  judicious  feeding  and  pruning  will  generally 
keep  it  in  good  condition  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  in  far  too 


many  instances  the  feeding  is  done  in  a  very  spasmodic  manner. 
At  the  present  time  those  who  have  liquid  manure  at  command 
should  by  all  means  water  their  Roses  freely  with  it  after  it  has 
bJen  diluted  with  from  four  to  six  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
Whenever  the  soil  is  very  dry,  it  should,  of  course,  be  watered 
with  clear  water  before  giving  the  liquid  manure. 

A  good  chemical  Liquid  manure  may  be  formed  by  dissolving 
lib  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  lib  of  phosphate  of  potash  in 
twenty  gallons  of  water.  One  pound  of  Peruvian  guano  to 
twenty  gallons  of  water  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  for 
Roses,  and  in  showerj'  weather  soot,  or  some  good  chemical 
manure,  if  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  prove 
of  immense  benefit.  When  the  flowers  are  unfolding,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a  liquid  form  will  help  to  give 
high  colour ;  loz  to  4  gallons  of  water  is  a  .safe  strength  at 
which  to  use  it.  In  many  gardens  where  Roses  are  highly 
prized,  large  numbers  are  grown  in  the  reserve  garden  specially 
for  supplying  cut  flowers.  In  such  cases  a  heavy  mulching  of 
partially  decayed  manure  early  in  June  will  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  ensure  fine  blooms  and  healthy  foliage ;  but  in  the 
flower,  or  Rose  garden,  dressings  of  manure  at  this  season  are, 
unfortunately,  objectionable. — H.  D. 


Decorative  Fuchsias. 


The  popularity  of  these  plants  for  bedding  purposes  during  the 
past  few  seasons  seems  bidding  fair  to  become  general.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  so,  for  when  used  in  the  delightful 
inixed  beds  seen  in  our  London  parks,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove 
attractive,  and  there  is  a  gracefulness  about  them  that  lends 
itself  readily  to  almost  any  position.  The  tall  specimen  plants, 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  springing  out  from  coloured  foliage 
below,  are  always  conspicuous,  and  the  flowers  themselves  are 
not  too  glaring  in  colour,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  the  surrounding  colours  if  a  little  forethought  is  used.  How 
different  are  these  plants  from  the  old-fashioned  type,  that  were 
almo.st  as  broad  as  high,  giving  them  a  dull,  heavy  appearance ; 
or  the  old  stagers  that  were  wintered  year  after  year,  and  pruned 
in  early  in  the  spring,  so  that  their  unsightly  old  timbers  should 
be  hidden  by  the  new  growth !  One  can  only  be  thankful  that 
such  objects  w’ere  lost  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  the  young 
vigorous  plants  have  taken  their  places. 

Where  such  specimens  are  required  as  “  dot  ”  plants  for  the 
coming  season,  no  time  must  be  lost,  for  it  is  getting  late  alreadv  ; 
but  those  who  were  looking  ahead,  and  propagated  good  suitable 
varieties  last  September,  have  time  well  by  the  forelock,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  are  j)ushing  ahead  vigorously,  and  will  be 
fine  plants  for  putting  out  in  the  beds  at  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June;  not  only  will  they  be  fine  plants,  but  they  will 
be  flowering  also,  and  so  produce  an  immediate  effect.  Even  if 
cuttings  are  rooted  during  the  present  month  it  is  surprising 
how  tall  they  will  grow  by  the  bedding  season  if  only  they  receive 
the  right  treatment. 

From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  idea  should  be 
to  make  them  forge  ahead,  or,  in  other  words,  keep  them  growing 
without  a  check.  If  the  latter  should  be  received  by  becoming 
pot-bound,  bloom  buds  are  produced,  and  half-ripened  wood  the 
result.  This  must  be  avoided,  and  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
growing  the  plants  under  a  light  shading;  this  keeps  the  wood 
soft.  Again,  they  must  not  be  pot-bound.  In  the  first  insta'nce 
they  may  Ke  placed  in  thumbs,  and  a  second  shift  given  them 
as  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen  in  a  large  60 ;  while  the  final  pot 
should  be  a  48  or  32. 

If  moved  on  in  this  way  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  plants  from  3  to  4  feet  high  by  bedding-out  time. 
Pinching  should  be  avoided,  except  in  cases  vhere  a  clear  stem 
is  desired,  so  as  to  be  well  above  the  carpet  plants.  As  the 
leader  develops  it  should  be  neatly  tied  to  a  stake,  and  as  it 
proceeds  the  lateral  growth  will  develop  naturally. 

As  soon  as  the  desired  height  has  been  attained,  or  a  little 
earlier,  the  shading  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  partially  ripen 
the  growth  to  induce  flowering.  During  their  stay  in  the  houses 
the  syringe  must  be  used  at  least  daily,  and  in  hot  weather  twice 
will  not  be  too  often ;  for  it  not  only  keeps  them  clear  of  aphis 
and  thrips,  but  growing  also.  Large  supplies  of  water  must 
be  given,  and  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  as  would  any  of  the  quick-acting  fertilisers  used  in  a  dry 
state  on  the  pots. 

As  to  varieties,  I  might  add  that  any  of  the  vigorous  varieties 
will  be  suitable.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  single  forms,  though 
some  of  the  semi-double  kinds  are  suitable ;  but  I  should  avoid 
the  large  double  sorts  of  the  phenomenal  type  as  being  unsuit¬ 
able,  for  they  do  not  flower  any  too  freely,  and  consequently  are 
not  effective  for  this  puiqjose.  A  few  of  the  be.st  that  T,  know 
are  Mrs.  Marshall,  Rose  of  Castile  Improved,  Lord  Be’acons- 
field,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  J.  Welsh,  Display, 
Charming,  Wiltshire  Lass,  and  Daniel  Lambert.— Ax  Old 
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Old-time  Gardening. 

{Continued  from  page  45').) 

A  list  of  new  introductions  of  varioirs  kinds  of  garden  vegeta¬ 
tion  may  have  been  expected  in  the  last  article,  but  the  plants 
enumerated  bj^  historians  are  for  the  greater  imrt  so  grossly 
incorrect  that  I  shall  pa.ss  this  matter  without  further  comment. 

The  First  Gardening  Book. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  a  stage  when  the  literature  of  garden¬ 
ing  can  be  taken  seriously  as  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  condition  of  horticulture.  The  first  book  dealing  with  garden¬ 
ing  as  a  .subject  by  itself  appeared  in  1503,  and  as  The  Proffitable 
Arte  of  Gardening,”  several  editions  were  published  before  the 
century  terminated.  There  is,  unfortunately,  little  in  this  book 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed  to  a  directly  English  source, 
the  writer,  Thomas  Hyll,  or  Hill,  having  been,  not  a  gardener, 
but  a  compiler  of  books  on  a  great  A-ariety  of  subjects.  The  first 
of  the  twO'  parts  into  Avhich  this  work  is  divided  is  derived  almost 
solely  from  classic  and  Arabian  authors,  and  Avhat  was  modern  in 
the  second  part  can  be  traced  largely  to  Charles  E.stienne,  a 
French  writer  on  rural  affairs.  At  the  same  time  the  undoubted 
popularity  of  the  book  as  evidenced  by  the  short  time  elapsing 
between  recurring  new  editions,  leads  to  the  expectation  that  it 
AA  Ould  exert  a  decided  influence  on  gardening. 

One  of  the  several  engravings  with  Avhich  it  is  embellished  (I 
refer  noiv  particulaidy  to  the  1574  edition)  depicts  a  small  garden 
oblong  in  form,  enclosed  ivith  pales,  and  divided  by  means  of  an 
inner  ornamental  wooden  fence  into  an  outer  and  inner  garden. 
Of  the  latter  a  knot  forms  the  central  portion,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  oblong  beds,  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  paths.  The 
.space  betAveen  the  inner  and  outer  fence  is  disposed  in  long 
narroAv  borders.  This  Avoodcut  is  further  intere.sting  as  showing 
the  termination  of  a  neiv  kind  oif  “Herber.”  Instead  of,  as 
formerly,  a  closely  enclosed  “  aiiartment,”  it  AA'ould  appear  noAV  to 
have  extended  either  Avholly  or  in  part  round  the  garden.  It 
AA  as  constz’ucted  preferably  of  juniper,  but  AvilloAv  poles  AA'ere  also 
used,  and  it  aaus  “  either  straight  running  up  or  else  vaulted  or 
close  over  the  head  like  to  the  A^yne  herbers  noAV  a  dayes  made.” 
Hoses  Avere  employed  for  furnishing  it  Avith  foliage  and  floAvers,  or 
“that  SAvete  tree  or  floure  named  Jacemine,  Rosemarie,  or  the 
Pomegranate — unless  you  had  rather  decke  your  herbers  comlie 
Avith  A-ynes.” 

In  the  second  part  less  than  seventy  kinds  of  fioAvers  and 
vegetables  are  culturally  treated,  and  about  180  plants  altogether 
are  named  in  the  book.  Lily  of  the  Valley  had  been  not  long 
preA'iously  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  garden  floAver,  and,  inter  alia, 
there  are  interesting  chapters  on  Roses  and  GillyfloAvers.  The 
proposition  that  nothing  under  the  sun  is  ncAv  receiAms  corrobora¬ 
tion  in  the  chapter  on  Onions,  Avhere  transplanting  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Carrots  also  Avere  transplanted,  a  Amry  good  method,  by 
the  Avay,  of  forwarding  the  early  croiJ.  In  1571-7  appeared 
“The  Gardeners  Labyrinth” 

by  Didymus  Mountain,  supposed  to  be  a  fanciful  rendering  of 
plain  “  Thomas  Hill.”  At  any  rate  the  book  is  Hill’s,  Avith 
additions,  of  Avhich  the  most -important  are  several  neAV  AA:oodcuts 
depicting -gardens  of  the  period.  One  of  these  pre.sents  a  bird’s- 
eye  vie-Av  of  a  garden,  oblong  in  form,  and  enclosed  b3'  a  hedge,  of 
Avhich  the  inner  portion  arches  over,  forming  an  arbour,  extending 
quite  round  the  garden.  Like  that  in  “  The  Proffitable  Arte,”  this 
also  shoAvs  an  inner  enclosure,  Avith  fence  of  ornamental  Avood- 
Avork.  The  arrangement  and  form  of  the  beds,  hoAvever,  differ. 

In  this  a  AA'alk  3ft  to  4ft  Avide  extends  along  the  inner  .side  of 
the  fence,  and  the  ground,  by  cross  AA’alks  of  the  same  Avidth,  is 
diA'ided  into  four  parts.  In  length  these  are  as  tAvo  to  one  of  the 
breadth,  Avhich  permits  of  tAvo  square  blocks  or  quarters  in  each, 
Avhich  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  eight  beds,  Avith  1ft  alleys 
betAveen.  The  beds  in  the  quarters  at  each  end  of  the  garden  are 
simple  parallelograms,  the  four  in  the  centre  being  cut  through 
by  diagonal  alleys,  each  starting  from  its  OAvn  angle  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  an  oval  or  square  bed  Avhich  forms  the  centre  of  each 
quarter,  and  each  one  furnished  Avith  a  little  tree  in  the  middle. 
In  all  there  Avere  nine  beds  in  each  of  the  latter  .squares,  and  that 
they  Avere  not  uncommon  may  be  assumed  because  “The  XeAV 
Orchard  ”  in  the  succeeding  century  contains  in  the  plan  of  a 
garden  ju.st  .such  another. 

Th.e  space  betAveen  the  tzvo  fences  in  this  case  is  occupied  by  a 
broad  AA’alk,  and  one  corner  by  an  apiary,  Avith  roof.  \  Avorkman 
is  busy  applying  AAater  from  a  “Hutch  engine”  to  part  of  the 
garden,  AAhile  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  looking  on.  In  another 
cut  the  garden  is  Availed,  and  posses.ses  in  cue  corner  an  oblong 
“  herber,”  covered  AA’ith  Roses,  and  fuimished  Avith  a  square  table, 
round  Avliich  are  benches,  pi^Jbably  of  turf.  This  picture  is  further 
interesting  as  .shoAving  tAvo  large  beds  surrounded  Avith  onramental 
boards  standing  perhaps  2ft  above  the  ground.  The  cuts  are  of 
the  rudest  de.scription,  buta  Pseony,  aCamation,  a  Marigold,  and 
perhaps  a  Primrose  are  fairly  di.stinct.  According  to  this  book 
Avalks  Avere  still  sanded.  Labyrinths  or  mazes  are  depicted  in  both 
the  books  referred  to,  and  for  a  long  time  they  seem  to  haA’e  been 
indispensable  adjuncts  to  up-to-date  gardens.  It  Avould  appear 
they  Avere  planted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  knots,  AA’ith  Ioaa’- 


groAving  material,  such  as  Hy.ssop,  Thyme,  LaA’ender,  Lavender 
Cotton,  and  Marjoram.  It  aa’us  proper  also  to  plant  trees  one  at 
each  corner  of  .square  mazes,  “and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  proper 
herber  decked  AA’ith  Roses,  or  else  some  fayx’e  tree  of  Rosemary  or 
fruite,  at  the  discretion  of  the  gardener.” — B. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Certificated  Plants. 

{Continued  from  p.  360.) 

Botanists  noAV  include  CEnothera  and  Godetia  under  one 
genus.  The  earliest  aAvard  made  to  a  representatiA’e  of  this 
gmius  Avas  as  far  back  as  18(50,  to  the  large  yelloAv  form  of  the 
biennial  O.  grandiflora  Lamarckiana,  Avhich  is  a  bold  and  striking 
subject  in  the  shrubbery  border,  and  Avhich  seeds  plentifully. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  seed  catalogues  under  the  name  of 
Lamarckiana.  The  annual  0.  bistorta  Veitcliiana  Avas  introduced 
from  South  Carolina  some  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  and  though  its 
yelloAv  floAvers  Avith  small  blood-coloured  spots  at  the  base  are 
freely  produced,  it  neA'er  took  a  foremost  rank  as  a  izopular 
annual.  But  several  aAvards  have  been  made  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Godetia.  G.  Witneyi,  introduced  from  California  by  Mr. 
William  Thompson,  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
the  same  year,  and  Avas  the  means  of  bringing  to  English  gardens 
a  race  of  large  flowered,  dAvarf  groAving,  tufted  Godetias,  which 
floAver  profusely  and  are  very  shoAvy.  This  has  rosy  i*ed  floAvers 
blotched  Avith  crimson.  The  first  ncAv  form  Avas  Lady  Albemarle, 
dark  crimson,  aAvarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit  in  1876.  In  1882, 
tAvo  more  iieAv  varieties  received  the  same  aAvard — Duchess  of 
Albany,  satiny-Avhite,  and  Satin  Rose,  a  bright  carmine  coloured 
variety.  In  1890  appeared  Duchess  of  Fife,  Avhite  blotched  Avith 
rosy  scarlet,  and  in  1891  White  Pearl,  both  similarly  honoured. 
In  1895  appeared  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  Avhite,  Avith  rosy 
pink  centre;  and  tAvo  years  later  the  rich  blood-red  coloured 
Gloriosa,  dAvarf,  compact,  and  Amry  striking;  both  obtained 
AAvards  of  Merit.  Several  other  forms  are  catalogued,  all  of  a 
very  pleasing  character,  and  some  inclined  to  sport  more  than 
pthers.  The  latest  addition  to  the  group  is  Lord  Roberts,  a 
novelty  of  the  present  year,  described  as  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson 
scarlet. 

Olearia  and  Ophiopogon. 

This  is  a  genus  of  greenhouse  or  hardy  shrubs,  the  best  knoAvn 
of  Avhich  is  the  Noav  Zealand  O.  Haasti,  Avhich  has  proved  quite 
hardy,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  profusion  in  Avhicli  it  produces 
its  cymes  of  Avhite  blossoms.  It  has  certainly  justified  the  aAvard 
of  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  made  to  it  in  1873.  O.  (Tunniana, 
Avhich  produces  large  Avhite  floAver  heads  in  great  profusion, 
0.  macrodonta,  and  O.  stellulata  have  all  received  aAvards,  and 
all  are  hardy  evergreen  shrqbs. 

The  type  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1830 ;  but  it  AA'as  not  until  1862  that  the  variety  A'ariegatus  Avas 
introduced,  like  the  type  from  Japan,  and  it  received  a  Certificate 
of  Merit,  under  the  name  of  foliis  variegatis,  Avhen  shoAvn  by 
Mr.  Beitt  in  1862.  It  has  liroved  a  very  useful  ornamental 
plant.  Its  dense  spikes  of  deep  violet-blue  floAvers  are  very 
handsome.  It  has  also  proA’ed  much  hardier  than  Avas  at  first 
anticipated.  A  deeper  yellow  variegated  form,  named  aureo- 
variegatus,  receiA-ed  a  Certificate  in  1879,  and  it  seems  to  bo 
the  form  most  commonly  grown. 

Osmanthus  and  Ourisia. 

Osman  thus  aquifolium,  a  charming  eA’ergreen  Japanese  shrub, 
resembling  the  Holly,  has  been  represented  by  three  variegated 
forms,  A’iz.,  A’ariegatus,  aureus,  and  nanus,  and  all  received 
aAvards.  O.  aquifolium  Avill  be  found  in  most  plant  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  O.  ilicifolius,  Avhich  is  a  form  Avith  smaller 
leaves.  These  Osmanthuses  recall  the  honoured  name  of  John 
Standish,  Avho  exliibited  them. 

This  Ourisia,  representing  a  genus  of  hardy  perennial  herbs, 
has  had  tAvo-  representatives  honoured  by  '  aAvards-  one,  O. 
coccinea,  the  scarlet  floAvers  Avith  cream  coloured  anthers  borne 
in  panicled  clusters,  and  introduced  from  the  Andes  of  Chili :  and 
0.  Pearcei,  crimson  floAvered.  Neither  have  come  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  expected.  O.  coccinea.  requires  a  moist,  but 
Avell  drained,  sAA’eet  soil;  it  should  not  be  planted  in  the  full 
gloAV  of  the  hot  sunshine. 

Ostrowskia  and  Oxalis. 

This  is  represented  by  one  splendid  spc'cies,  named  magnifica. 
It  is  a  Amry  fine  and  striking  plant,  groAving  to  a  height  of  3ft 
to  4ft.  The  large  floAvers  are  bell-shaped,  AA’hite,  tinted 
Avith  pink.  I  have  seen  this  in  very  fine  character  in  the  county 
of  Kent.  groAving  on  raised  rookAVork,  into  the  openings  of  Avhich 
it  rooted  freely. 

Oxalis  A'aldiriensis,  Avhich  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  imported 
from  Chili  in  1862,  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise  it  gaA’e  a.s  a 
charming  yelloAv-floAvered  annual,  Avhen  it  I’eceived  a  Bronze 
Medal  in  the  above  year.  It  finds  a  place  in  most  seed  lists,  but 
it  is  .only  sparingly  groAvn. — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 
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(Concluded  from  page  467.) 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  our  Pansies  is  interesting. 
In  1813,  a  celebrated  Cornish  Admiral,  while  out  one  day  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  private  walk,  gathered  a  few  plants  of  Viola  tricolor,  and 
taking  them  home,  said  to  Thompson,  his  gardener,  “Plant 
these,  and  seed  them,  and  try  to  improve  them.”  The  plants  had 
produced  much  improved  progeny  by  the  year  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  progress  has  been  continued  adown  the  decades.  It  is  only 
when  one  sees  a  fine  form  of  a  white-ground  Pansy  of  the  present 
day  that  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  are  fully  realised. 
The  Fancy  Pansy  was  of  later  formation  than  the  Show.  The 
Viola,  as 'we  know  it,  has  arisen  since  1862,  when  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  of  Redbraes,  Edinburgh,  .started  and  worked  from 
V.  lutea,  V.  stricta  alba^  and  V.  ammna.  Mr.  John  Phillips,  a 
Lancashire  gardener,  re-introduced  Viola  cornuta,  which  becaine 
exceedingly  popular  for  the  ribbon  border  craze  wdth  which 
Everybody  in  those  days  was  smitten.  Viola  Blue  Bell  was 
raised  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  has  become  so  remunerative  to  one 
grower  at  Isleworth,  in  Middlesex,  that  he  raises  10,000  to 
15,000  yearly  for  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  Tulips. 

Those  of  us  who  see  the  miserable  Show  Pelargoniums  that 
pass  muster  in  these  times  can  scarcely  realise  how  great  was 
the  interest  manifested  by  certain  of  the  old  florists  for  these 
plants.  We  should  like  to  see  a  revival  in  favour  of  such 
gorgeous  and  easily  cultivated  plants.  The  Fancies  used  to  be 
called  the  Ladies’  Pelargoniums,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Picotees  received  feminine  names  from  Mr.  Morgan  May.  They 
are  more  floriferous,  more  slender,  and  fairer  than  the  Shows. 
From  Slough  there  still  come  some  good  sample  Pelargoniums 
for  the  public  gaze,  but  Turner’s  is  the  only  firm  that  make  a 
speciality  of  them. 

The  Zonals  have  been  improved  in  later  times,  and  are  to-day 
much  the  more  useful  and  popular.  The  variegated  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  very  great  favourites  twenty  years  ago,  and 
especially  for  bedding,  but  have  also  declined  in  general  estima¬ 
tion. 

Primula  sinensis  has  had  some  ups  and  downs,  and  really 
came  under  strict  care  about  the  beginning  of  the  period  w’e  are 
considering.  Mr.  Dean  explained  that  before  crosses  had  been 
made  with  the  plants  growers  were  never  troubled  wdth  keeping 
the  seeds  of  red  and  of  white  varieties  separate,  but  sowed  them 
together,  and  when  an  order  for  so  many  whites  and  so  many 
reds  came  to  the  nurserymen  they  simply  chose  plantlets  with 
light  leafstalks,  and  knew  they  would  produce  white  flowers, 
and  that  dark  stems  denoted  red  or  crimson  flowers.  But  after 
crossing  had  gone  on  for  some  years  it  was  discovered  that  the 
plants  Avith  the  darkest  stems  sometimes  yielded  the  whitest 
flowers !  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  infusion  of  twain  individuali¬ 
ties. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  florists’  Tulips  Avere  seen  in  every 
back  garden  in  every  townshij)  and  city  even  ;  but  one  must 
now'  journey  to  Lancashire  if  a  collection  would  be  seen.  Drs. 
Hardy,  Order,  and  Hepw'orth  Avere  famous  old-time  florists  among 
Tulips,  as  so  were  Messrs.  Richard  Headley  and  J.  Slater. 

Verbenas  and  “Epoch-making  FloAwers.” 

The  Verbena  owes  (or  ow'ed)  its  prominence  to  Dr.  Sankey, 
of  HanAvell,  who  made  remarkable  strides  by  seeding  the  plants 
and  by  crossing.  Varieties  were  commonly  named,  like  the 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  but  foAV  are  distinctive  and  constant 
enough  to  be  named  to-day.  This  is  a  genus  that  Avould  w'ell 
repay  for  careful  attention. 

Mr.  Dean  then  proceeded  to  deal  Avith  “  a  series  of  epoch- 
making  flowers.”  And  first  he  introduced  the  English  Pansy — 
“  those  great,  gaudy  Pansies  you  see  on  the  costers’  barroAA’s.” 
John  Salter,  of  Chrysanthemum  fame,  first  took  it  in  hand,  as 
his  tastes  did  not  incline  to  the  Avhit e-ground  A'arieties.  In  the 
forties  he  went  oAmr  to  Versailles  from  Hammersmith  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  nursery  there;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848  he  Avithdrew  to  London.  Andrew  Henderson 
was  another  notable  Pansy  fancier,  avIio  .sent  to  Wm.  Dean’s 
nursery  at  Shipley  numbers  of  his  seedlings,  where  they  were 
grown  better  than  they  could  have  been  at  the  raiser’s  own 
place.  John  Laing  and  John  DoAvnie  must  also  be  named  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Pansy  evolution. 

Then  there  came  that  tremendous  interest  in  Chrysanthemum, 
which  seems  now  to  have  about  reached  its  highest.  In  1846, 
Robert  Fortune  brought  home  the  Chusan  Daisy,  from  which  the 
Pompons  have  sprung.  In  his  second  visit  to  China  he  secured 
a  number  of  their  neAver  and  best  types,  and  despatched  these 
home.  The  vessel  containing  them  was  wrecked,  but  some  seeds 
having  been  saved,  these  gave  rise  to  stocks,  from  which  our 
owners  propagated. 

The  early  stages  in  the  rise  to  popularity  of  Hippeastrums, 
Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  and  Clematis  were 
ve^  briefly  reviewed  by  Mr.  Dean,  but  as  he  has  recently 
written  of  these  in  his  series  of  articles  on  “  Certificated  Plants,” 
appearing  in  the  Journal,  it  is  not  desirable  to  recapitulate.. 


Planting  ont  Dahlias. 


Dahlia  roots  can  now  be  planted  safely.  We  alw'ays  get 
much  better  results  from  roots  planted  between  May  15  and 
June  1  than  from  those  planted  earlier.  Where  it  is  possible 
it  is  much  better  to  make  at  least  two  plantings.  The  soil  is 
of  little  importance,  as  Dahlias,  like  Corn  or  Potatoes,  will  groAV 
Avell  anyAvhere  if  given  sufficient  nourishment  and  good  culture. 
Of  great  importance,  hoAvever,  is  the  condition  of  the  soil.  My 
preference  is  a  good  heavy  sod,  w'ith  no  manure  except  a  little 
pure  bonemeal.  Too  much  manure  has  ahvays  been  the  chief 
source  of  failure  in  groAving  Dahlias,  especially  Avhen  planted 
early.  If  sod  land  is  not  available,  any  soil  Avill  answer,  but 
it  should  be  thoroughly  prepared,  and  a  light  dressing  of  bone- 
meal  applied.  The  objection  to  using  land  too  rich  is  that  the 
plants  become  overgroAvn  and  are  soft,  Avith  the  result  of  blasted 
buds  and  small  or  one-sided  floAA'ers.  The  chief  object  in  Dahlia 
groAving  is  to  get  fine  flow’ers  and  lots  of  them.  This  we  have 
ahvays  done  by  getting  the  bloom  on  small,  Avell-grown  plants, 
and  Avhen  the  plants  are  once  blooming  well  w'e  feed  them 
heavily  to  produce  the  large,  long-stemmed  flowers. 

Selection  of  A'arieties  is  very  important,  although  not  so 
much  so  as  some  years  ago,  because  groAvers  and  dealers  have 
become  more  interested,  and  consequently  better  educated  in 
Dahlias.  In  ordering  Dahlias  from  any  reliable  house,  and 
asking  for  the  best  for  any  particular  purpose,  one  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  Avhat  he  w'ants.  Roots  that  are  wanted  for  later 
planting  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  sufficiently  dry  to  keep 
them  dormant.  I  Avould  caution  everyone  against  planting  too 
closely.  The  rows  should  not  be  closer  than  4ft,  and  if  the  soil 
is  rich  still  farther  apart.  Eighteen  inches  to  2ft  apart  in  the 
roAvs,  according  to  variety,  is  p>lenty  close,  Avhile  3ft  to  4ft  is 
required  on  heavy  soil  if  specimen  plants  are  wanted.  By 
planting  too  closely,  less  flowers  Avill  be  had  than  if  planted 
the  proper  distance,  and  the  quality  will  suffer  also.  Dahlia 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  will,  in  most  cases,  give  equally  as 
good  results  as  roots,  and  in  some  cases  much  better.  These 
can  be  set  at  any  time  after  it  is  safe  to  plant  out  Tomatoes,  and 
Avill  require  onty  the  same  good  treatment  necessary  for  all 
plants.  It  is  best  to  diA'ide  large  roots  before  planting,  but, 
Avhether  this  is  done  or  not,  too  many  shoots  should  not  be 
alloAved  to  remain.  For  best  results  not  more  than  tAvo  shoots 
should  be  allowed  from  each  root,  Avliile  one  is  better.— W’^.  P. 
Peacock  (in  the  “  Flori.sts’  Exchange.”) 


Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  var.  cornubiense. 


Of  the  five  or  six  forms  of  Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  none 
exceeds  in  beauty  the  remarkably  elegant  variety  here  illus¬ 
trated  (fig.  a),w'hich  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  hand¬ 
some  Maidenhair  Fern,  A.  farleyense,  than  any  other  hardy 
Fern.  It  Avas  found  near  the  CAitting  of  the  St.  Ives  (CornAA'all) 
railway  about  1874  by  Mr.  Trevithick,  and  named  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris  var.  cornubiense  by  J.  Tyerman,  Esq.,  of  Tregony.  At 
first  it  Avas  supposed  tO'  be  a  tAvo-year-old  seedling  of  the  typical 
specfes(the  fertile  and  sterile  pinnules  of  the  species,  A.  Capillus- 
Veneris,  being  represented  at  b  in  the  engraving)  which  is  found 
at  Tintagel,  AA'hich,  hoAveA'er,  never  produces  fronds  the  same 
size  the  third  year  or  afterAvards  as  it  does  the  second  year, 
Avhereas  this  is  constant  to  its  size.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  faA'our  of  this  grand  acquisition  to  our  hardy  Ferns.  The  pin¬ 
nules  are  nearly  palmate,  verj^  deeply  cut,  sometimes  into 
tAvelve  or  thirteen  segments,  quite  barren,  thereforei  it  can  only 
be  propagated  by  rhizomes.  The  stipes  are  3in  to  4in  long.  The 
finest  specimen  in  CornAvall,  and  perhaps  in  England,  Avas  shoAvn 
at  the  Penzance  Exhibition,  grown  by  Mr.  George  Maddern, 
gardener  to  E.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  TreAvidden,  which  measured  quite 
3ft  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  drooping  habit,  and  if  groAvn  in  a 
pan  Avill  soon  cover  it  all  round.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
accompanying  engraving  was  prepared  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Mitchison,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  was  kind  enough  to 
make  a  sketch  of  it.  Another  very  desirable  variety  is  A. 
CapillusWeneris  var.  magnificum  (Lee).  The  frond.s  of  this  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  Fern  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
species,  being  from  12in  to  15in  long  by  4in  broad,  and,  like 
those  of  cornubiense,  are  gracefully  curved;  but  the  pinnules 
are  not  so  deeply  cut,  as  can  be  seen  by  fig.  c.  Another  well- 
known  form  is  A.  C.-V.  var.  daphnites.  This  differs  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  from  all  other  varieties ;  the  pinnules  of  each 
of  the  branches  are  confluent  (united),  and  the  apex  of  the 
rachis  dilated,  spreading  out  the  pinnules  into  a  crestJike 
crispy  mass.  The  stipes  are  ebony  coloured.  It  is  not  very  un¬ 
like  Adiantum  Luddemanianum.  A.  Capillus-Veneris  var.  minus 
is  a  verj'  pretty  form.  The  pinnules  are  not  larger  than  the 
species,  Isut  much  prettier,  measuring  sometimes  18in  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stipe  to  the  apex  of  the  frond. — W.  R. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horiicultural-— Drill  Hall,  June  lOth. 

No  more  interesting  exhibition,  or  one  characterised  by 
greater  choiceness  in  the  varied  groups  has  been  seen  in  the 
Drill  Hall  for  some  time  than  that  of  Tuesday  last;  and  the 
visitors  represented  were  of  the  best  class  of  the  gentry.  The 
Orchid  Committee  had  evidently  almost  exhausted  the  novelties 
at  the  Temple  Show,  as  only  two  were  honoured 
on  this  occasion.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  members  who  were  present. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
sent  Lselio^Cattleya  Canhamiana,  L.-C.  Aphrodite 
alba,  L.-Ct  Hippolyta,  and  other  hybrid  Orchids. 

From  Enfield  Messrs.  Lotv  contributed  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  Mossise  Reineckiana,  with  a  large 
and  beautiful  flower :  and  other  well  flowered 
.species  were  all  exhibited. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dork¬ 
ing  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  was  strongly 
represented.  One  plant  of  the  chastely  beautiful 
Cattleya  Schroderse  bore  upwards  of  fifty  very 
large  and  delicately  scented  flowers.  A  cultural 
recommendation  was  awarded.  He  also  showed 
other  choice  Orchids,  and  a  notably  fine  raceme 


Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Arum  Eggeri,  Watsonia  O’Brieni,  and 
Ostrowskia  magnifica. 

Messrs.  Kelway,  from  Langport,  brought  together  a  display 
of  single  and  double  flowered  Pyrethrums,  and  some  good 
Peonies.  A  selection  of  the  double  Pyrethrums  would  comprise 
Wilson  Barrett  (rose-mauve),  Queen  Alexandra  (white),  Lord 
Rosebery  (deep  crimson),  and  Mme.  Van  Houtte  (rose-pink). 
The  showiest  singles  were  Fairy  (purplish).  Lord  Strathcona 
(do.),  Mrs.  Briggs  (rose-purple),  Princess  Marie  (white),  and 
Maggie  Kelly  (rose-purple). 


Luciani  (F.C.C., 
of  which  were 
than  Pittianum, 


Hill,  contributed 
number  of  nicely 


of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
March  23,  1897)  the  flowers 
of  grand  form,  much  better 
large  and  richly  marked. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford 
a  group  of  Orchids,  including  a 
flowered  Anguloa  Clowesi,  Miltonias,  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  album,  and  Odontoglossums.  His 
plant  of  O.  crispum  Pittianum  was  very  much 
admired,  and  carried  a  .six-flowered  raceme. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  brought 
together  a  group  comprising  Lselio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana  alba,  C.  Mos.sise,  Laelia  purpurata 
Russelliaua,  Odontoglossum  Adrianse  (well 
flowered  and  strong),  and  a  number  of  fine  anci 
handsome  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  had  a  fine 
exhibit  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  together 
Avith  Sobralias,  Odontoglossums,  and  his 
Godfroyse  CypriiAediums.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams, 

Fpper  Holloway,  sent,  amongst  other  things, 
Odontoglos.sum  liitea  purpurea  (well  floAverecl), 

Laelia  tenebrosa,  and  Ccelogyne  Mas.sangeana. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman), 
with  Messrs.  Henry  Esling,  J.  W.  Bates,  H.  J. 

Wright,  George  Keif,  H.  Markham,  W.  Fyfe, 

G.  Reynolds,  James  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane,  A.  H. 

Peanson,  H.  Balderson,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  J.  Hodges  (gardener,  Mr.  Fell  le  Pelley), 

Rusper  Vineries,  Fay  Gate,  brought  forAAard  a 
.selection  of  market  bunches  of  Grapes.  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Gros  Alaroc  varieties.  Various  im¬ 
proved  forms  of  baskets  Avere  shoAvn  in  Avhich 
these  Avere  packed.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
Avas  aAvarded. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 

J.  Hudson),  .stagetl  tAventy-eight  fruits  of  the 
following :  — Plums  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Althann  (a  much  confused  name);  Early  Trans¬ 
parent  Gage,  and  Jefferson,  all  from  trees  in 
pots.  His  basket  of  highly  coloured  fruits  of 
Nectarine  Lord  Napier,  from  a  trained  tree 
Avhich  bore  400  fruits,  was  greatly  admired. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  William  Marshall,  E.sq.  (in  the  chair);  Avith  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druer\',  Geo.  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  F.  McLeod  Chas. 
Dixon,  R.  W.  Wallace,  J.  Jennings,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  W.’  Barr, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  Win.  HoAve,  Chas.  Jefferies,  C.  J.  Salter,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Gordon,  F.  Pao-e 
Roberts,  Win.  J.  James,  Chas.  Blick,  Geo.  Paul,  Ed.  Mawley, 
and  J.  Fraser. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
ama.ssed  a  Avealth  of  richly  A^aried  Pyrethrums,  all  of  them 
doubles,  and  the  folIoAving  choice  hardy  plants: — HUthionema 
grandiflora.  Iris  paradoxa  A^ar.,  a  purple  form  of  Hesperis 
matronalis  fl-ph,  Arctotis  grandiflora,  Saxifraga  Macnabiana, 


Adiantum  Capillus= Veneris  cornubiense. 

;  Me.ssr.s.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  number  of  vases 
of  their  neAv  strain  of  long-spurred  Aquilegias  in  a  variety  of 
pleasing  colours.  The  flowers  Avere  of  good  size  and  substance, 
and  foliage  robust.  The  .same  firm  also  had  three  dozen  named 
Fancy  Pansies  from  their  Orpington  Nursery.  These  latter  Avere 
very  good  examples  of  the  floAA’er. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor¬ 
wood  Road,  AA’ere  represented  by  a  collection  of  cut  herbaceous 
flo Avers,  in  Avhich  Pyrethrums  and  Irises  predominated.  Other 
flowers  included  in  the  exhibit  were  Phyteuma  orbiciilare, 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  A'arieties  of  Geraniums,  Gypsophila 
cerastioides,  and  others. 
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Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Fore.st  Hill,  .staged  well  grown 
Caladiuins,  of  which  Lyniington,  Flaniinant  llo.se,  and  Marquis 
of  C’amden  were  veiy  line.  A  mixed  group  of  C’rotons,  Strepto- 
carpus,  Gloxinias  were  also  included  in  the  exhibit 

Percy  R.  Dunn,  Esq.,  an  amateur  from  Broekley  Park,  Forest 
Hill,  sent  about  forty  well  grown  plants  of  Calceolarias  in  a 
variety  of  colour's.  Being  tastefully  arranged  with  Adiantum 
cuncatum  an  effective  and  pretty  group  was  .secured,  which 
created  a  good  deal  of  intcre.st,  and  considering  that  Mr.  Dunn 
is  his  onn  grower,  the  effort  deserves  the  highest  encomiums. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewi.sham,  staged  six 
plants  of  Spiraea  Lord  Salisbury  in  5in  and  6in  pots.  These  were 
well  grown  and  in  fine  condition. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbnsh  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  a  pleasing 
group  of  Eremuri,  represented  by  spikes  of  good  size  in  vase.s, 
arising  from  a  bed  of  Pyrethrum  Vivid;  Carnations  Maggie 
Hodgson  (deep  crimson).  Her  Grace,  Lady  Rose,  Mrs. 
Gascoigne,  Cecilia,  and  Lord  Welby,  were  .splendid  examples  of 
fine  flowers  and  evidences  of  good  culture.  The  group  being 
deeply  scolloped  allowed  of  better  examination  than  is  usual,  a 
point  to  be  .studied. 

Mes.srs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited, '  Chelsea,  S.W.,  had 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door  close  upon  one  hundred  spiiies 
of  Eremuri  in  varieties;  a  carpetting  to-  this  were  Pseonies  in 
variety.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  Eremuri  exhibited  were 
E.  robustus,  E.  Elwesianus,  E.  himalaicus,  and  E.  Bungei  (deep 
yellow).  Also  there  were  hlremiirus  Olgse,  a  miniature  form  of 
1C  robustus.  Good  quality  was  predominant.  The  exhibit 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  12,  King  Street,  Covent,  Garden, 
staged  a  bright  and  varied  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers, 
amongst  which  were  some  good  Lupins  in  variety,  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums,  Geraniums,  Papavers,  Trollius,  and  Eremuri. 
All  specimens  were  of  good  quality.  The  .same  fii'in  also  staged  a 
collection  of  Japanese  pigmy  trees,  and  a  collection  of  Irises, 
which  was  very  varied. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park,  London,  N., 
were  represented  by  a  very  pretty  and  tastefully  arranged  group 
of  pot  Carnations,  Palms,  and  Hydrangea,  and  Adiantum. 
Amongst  the  Carnations  specially  worthy  of  note  were  Church¬ 
warden,  Calypso,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  and  Lady  Rose. 

Mes.srs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
collection  of  Rhododendrons,  chief  amcng.st  which  were  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  of  some  unnamed  hybrids.  The  same*  firm 
also,  in  another  part  of  the  Hall,  staged  a  collection  of  cut 
sprays  of  coloured  shrubs.  Amongst  them  were  Diervillea 
President  Ducharti.  Fagus  .sylvatica  tricolor,  Querens  concorda, 
Ken-ia  japonica  grandiflora  fl.-pl.  ;  and  many  others,  including  a 
few  new  Lilacs. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Avas  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  choice  collection  of  tree  Carnations  in  7in  and  Sin 
pots.  Tho.se  calling  for  special  notice  were  Duchess  Corisnelo, 
Manxman,  Pizzio,  C'omet,  C'alypso,  Persimmon,  Much  the  Miller, 
Lady  White,  Sir  BcA'ys,  and  many  others  of  great  Avorth.  This 
exhibit,  aaIucIi  Avas  tastefully  arranged,  richly  deserved  the 
aAA'ard  accorded, 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  Avas  represented  by 
a  large  and  Amry  A’aried  collection  of  herbaceous  floAA'ers.  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris  plena,  OstroAvskia  magnifica.  Lychnis  flos^cucnli 
rosea  plena,  Gcums  in  A'ariety,  and  Heuchera  sanguinea  Edge 
Hill  Amriety,  Linum  luteum,  HDthioncma  saxatile,  with  a  fcAV 
Water  Lilies,  Avere  the  chief  subjects. 

Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  had  a  small  but  pretty 
exhibit  of  herbaceous  floAvers,  chief  among  Avhich  Avere  single 
and  double  Pj’rethrum,  Diervillea  Van  Houttei  and  gigantiflora. 
Lupins,  Lilacs,  and  Trollius.  A  healthy  lot  of  Avell-groAvn 
floAvers. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  C'hristchurch,  Hants,  had  a  large  collection 
of  herbaceous  floAvers,  Pyrethrums  and  PapaA'ers  predominating. 
Pyrethrum  Pericles  and  P.  florentina  Avere  very  pretty,  and 
Lupins  and  Thalictrum,  Ac.,  Avere  included.  The  sam'e  firm 
also  staged  a  varied  collection  of  Iris  and  a  foAv  Lilies. 

Messrs.  C'anneil  and  Sons,  SAA’anley,  Kent,  Avere  responsible 
for  a  very  large  and  choice  exhibit  of  double  Begonias,  which 
Avere  one  and  all  in  grand  form.  Dr.  Nansen,  a  rich  crimson, 
Avas  very  fine;  Exquisite,  pink,  and  very  nice;  Col.  Plumer, 
Mrs.  LcAvis  Castle.  Lady  Dundonald,  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Lady 
WolA’crton,  and  many  others  Avere  grand  floAvers. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  group  of 
Primula  imperialis  and  a  magnificent  collection  of  floriferous 
and  meritorious  Gloxinias,  Amry  varied  in  colour.  One  hundred 
plants  Avere  staged,  and  nearly  occupied  one  side  of  the  whole 
centre  table.  The  pretty  trusses  of  Solanum  Wendlandi  formed 
a  good  background. 

Mes.srs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
staged  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  CraAvley,  staged  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  floAvering  and  foliage  slirubs,  cliief  amongst  Avhich  Avere 
C  ytisus  Andreanus,  Cratsegus  coccineus  plena,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties,  Azaleas  in  great  variety,  and  Viburnum  plicatum,  Quercus 
purpurea,  Corylus  AA'ellana  aurea,  and  other  subjects. 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  exhibited  two 
fine  plants  of  Hydrangea  of  quite  a  blue  tint 

Mr.  Robert  Grenfield,  jun.,  Leamington  Spa,  exhibited  a 
neAv  form  of  Asparagus  from  South  Africa.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Hayes,  staged  seedling  Carnations. 

Medals. 

Floral  Committee. — Gold  Medal  for  group  of  Eremuri, 
Gloxinias,  Paeonies,  Ac.,  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea  ; 
Sih'er-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  Eremuri  and  Carnations  to  W. 
Cutbusli  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.  ;  Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group 
of  Carnations  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough ;  Silver  Flora  for  hardy 
floAvers  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester;  Silver  Flora 
for  herbaceous  and  Alpine  floAvers  to  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ¬ 
church  ;  SiEmr  Flora  for  hardy  floAvers  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware 
and  Co.,  Limited,  Feltham ;  Silver  Flora  for  Begonias  to 
Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAvanley ;  Silver  Flora  for  hardy 
floAvers  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. ;  Silver  Flora 
for  Pyrethrums  and  Pseonies  to  Kehvay  and  Son  ;  Silver  Bank¬ 
sian  for  hardy  floAvers  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C.  ;  Bronze  Flora  for  Calceolarias  to  Percy  Dunn,  E.sq., 
Forest  Hill. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  J.  Hodges, 
Rusper  Vineries,  Fay  Gate,  for  Grapes;  Silver  Banksian  to 
Leopold  de  Rotlrschiid,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  for 
Nectarines  and  Plums. 

Orchid  Comaiittee. — Silver-gilt  Flora  to  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill,  for  group  of  Orchids;  Silver  Flora,  to  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart.,  for  group  of  Orchids;  Sih'er  Banksian  to 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  for  group  of  Orchids ;  Silver  Banksian 
to  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  group  of  Orchids. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Exquisite  -(H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  SAveet,  rosy  salmon 
coloured  double  tuberous  variety  of  large  size;  splendid  form  (gcod 
centre)  and  fringed  petals.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Lady  Hermionc  (M.R.  Smith,  Esq.). — Large-sized  floAvers, 
Avitli  broad  smooth  petals  of  a  bright  rosy  salmon  shade.  The  grass 
is  broad,  deep,  glaucous  and  robust.  AAvard  of  Merit.  M.  R.  Smith 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Bliek),  The  Warren,  Hayes.  Kent. 

Cattleya  Warneri,  lAtflo’s  variety  (H.  Little,  Esq.). — The  petals  are 
broad,  heavy,  and  recuiwe  Ijeautifully.  The  lip  is  rich  purple,  this 
colour  running  into  a  point  toAvards  the  throat.  The  top  half  edge  of 
the  lip  is  AA'hite ;  a  fine  variety.  AAA'ard  of  Merit.  H.  Little,  Esq., 
Barrens  Holts,  Twickenham. 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia  (.Jas.  V^eiteh  &:  Sons).  -  This  is  a  Chinese 
species,  very  adaptable  for  pot  culture.  The  racemes  are  4  to  6  inches 
long,  bearing  soft  yelloAv  floAvers,  and  tlie  'foliage  is  like  that  of  a 
Thalictrum.  First-Class  Certificate. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  aurea  marginata  (Paul  A  Son).^A  beautiful 
Beech  Avith  leaves  having  a  green  centre  and  yelloAV  margin.  AAvard 
of  Mei’it. 

Fuchsia  trijyh.ylla  hyhrida  (Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Estp,  and 
J.  Bennet-Pob,  Es<p). — This  seems  a  deeper  floAvered  form  than  the 
type,  Avith  large  pendent  clusters  of  rich  scarlet  crimson,  tubular 
floAvers  2  inches  long  and  narroAv.  AAA'ard  of  Merit. 

Heuchera-  brizoides  var.  gracilUmn  (AVallaee  A  Co.). — An  exceed¬ 
ingly  light  and  graceful  variety,  Avith  rosy  red,  tiny  bead-like  corollas, 
on  long,  slender  liranelilets.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Iris  gerinanica  Sarpedon  (G.  Yeld,  Esep). — A  magnificent  floAver 
Avith  deep  laA'ender-coloured  standards  and  violet  pm-ple  falls.  The 
‘'beard”  is  rich  orange.  AAvard  of  Merit.  Mr.  G.  Yeld.  Clifton 
Cottage,  Yorks. 

Lalio-Cattleya  x  Mabel. — A  hybrid  betAveen  C.  Trian®  and  L. 
grandis.  The  floAver  is  large,  Avith  a  long  tubidar  lip,  Avhicli  o];ens 
Avell  at  the  front,  and  is  deep  maroon-purple.  The  other  segments 
are  broAvnish-purple.  AAvai’d  of  Merit. 

Marguerite  (Chrysantheynum  frutescens)  var.  Corona, tion  (Messrs. 
Ward  Bros.,  Southgate). — This  is  described  as  a  perpetual  floAvei  ing 
Marguerite,  Avith  large,  pure  Avhite,  stellate  ray  petals,  and  yolk-of- 
egg  coloured  disc,  Avhose  outside  floAvers  are  Avhite,  and  developed  as 
in  Anemone-floAvered  Chrysanthemums.  AAvard  of  Merit. 

Meloyi,  President  (li.  BiuTell,  Esq.).  —  A  cress  betAveen  Royal 
Favourite  and  Westley  Hall.  A  round  fruit  of  moderate  size, 
splendidly  netted  all  over.  The  flesh  is  2^  inches  deep,  green  under 
the  rind,  and  red  beneath.  It  is  SAveet,  A-ery  juicy,  and  melting. 
AAvard  of  merit.  R.  Burrell,  Es(p  (gardener,  Mr.  \V.  Ingram),  AVestley 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Tamworth  Pansy  Show,  Juie  4th. 

Despite  tlie  adverse  financial  position  of  this  deservedly  to  be 
encouraged  society,  the  committee  resolved  not  to  alloAV  it,  if 
possible,  entirely  to  collapse,  and  so  held  a  shoAV  on  the  4th  inst., 
in  the  grounds  of  TaiuAvorth’s  historical  Castle.  Enfortunately, 
hoAvever,  Ave  fear  that  the  Avet  state  of  the  Aveather  militated 
against  the  desired  consummation.  Neither  Avas  the  display  of 
Pansies  and  Violas  so  largely  represented  as  upon  seA'eral  former 
occasions.  But,  de.spite  the  unfavourable  pa.st  Aveather,  the 
competition,  though  comparativelj^  small,  proved  extremely 
keen,  and  many  excellent  blooms  Avere  staged.  Much  credit  also 
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is  due  to  the  courteous  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  W.  Morton  and 
G.  P.  Fulcher,  for  the  excellent  arrangements. 

The  contestants  in  the  “tug  of  war”  for  twenty-four  sprays 
of  Violas,  dissimilar  (six  blooms  in  a  spray)  was  confined  to  two 
competitors,  hailing  frOm  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed,  in 
the  persons  of,  respectively,  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  near 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Brookes,  gardener  to  Councillor 
W.  Waters,  Acock’s  Green,  resulting  in  the  coveted  honours 
falling  to  the  latter,  in  a  very  close  imn.  The  southern  blooms 
,were  characterised  more  by  their  refinement  and  brightness  than 
were  the  larger  and,  possibly,  more  substantial  flowers  from  the 
north.  The  respective  merits,  however,  were  so  far  equal  that 
“  pointing  ”  had  to  be  resorted  tO'  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Brookes’s 
collection  was  enhanced  by  an  artistic  arrangement  of  fronds  of 
,Vdiantum  cuneatum  between  the  sprays,  and  serving  also  to  hide 
the  metal  water  tubes.  His  blooms  comprised  Lark,  Colleen 
Bawn,  Mrs.  Waters,  Formidable,  King  Cup,  Mrs.  Craik,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Gordon,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Douglas,  Widgeon,  Mary  Robertson, 
Rolph,  Lady  Roberts,  Dove,  N.  P.  A.  Smyth,  Maggie  Currie. 
Bethea.  Nellie  Currie,  Jessy,  Mary  Stuart,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Mitchell, 
Acme,  Lemon  Queen,  Stephen,  and  Maud.  Mr.  Smellie’s  com¬ 
plement  consisted  of  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lady  Roberts,  Dr. 
McFarlane,  Isolde,  Baden  Powell,  Lark,  Mable,  Illu.strious, 
Nellie  Currie,  Maggie  Thornley,  Jessy,  Bethea,  two  seedlings. 


The  late  Wm.  Bull,  V.M.H.,  F.LS. 


Liz.  Barron.  S.  Masters,  Sir  Yisto,  Mary  Robertson.  W.  P.  A. 
Smyth,  J.  E.  Erskine,  Cissy  Mellows,  Hawke,  Duchess  of  Argyle, 
and  Maggie  Currie. 

In  the-cla.ss  for  twelve  dissimilar  sprays  of  Violas  (ten  blooms 
in  a  spray),  Mr.  Brooker  was  again  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Smellie 
a  close  second,  both  exhibitors  staging  varieties  from  the  fore¬ 
going  lists. 

For  forty-eight  Fancy  Pansies  in  at  least  twenty-four  varieties 
(open),  Mr.  John  Smellie  and  Mr.  T.  Nadin,  Alvaston,  near 
Derby — a  well  known  cottager  pansyist — were  placed  etiual  firsts 
with  veiy^  fine  blooms  of  the  best  varieties  extant.  For  twenty- 
four  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  L.  Nadin  proved  victorious 
with  grand  blooms  of  James  Stewart,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Nadin, 
R.  Ct  Allen,  Lilian.  R.  Stewart,  Tom  Waters,  Rosie,  D.  G. 
JvicKay.  Tamworth  Yellow,  Colonel  Buchanan,  Mrs.  D.  John¬ 
stone,  W.  Shiel.  Miss  Neil,  W.  H.  Clark,  Maggie  Watson,  Neil 
McKay,  Tom  Nadin,  Mrs.  Nadin,  John  Mackie,  and  four  seed- 
I  ngs  ;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  John  Smellie. 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  south  of  the  Humber,  for 
twenty-four  varieties  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Tom  Nadin 
scored  with  fine  examples  of  Tom  Nadin,  1).  G.  Johnston,  W.  H. 
Clark,  R.  C.  Allen,  and  others;  Mr.  W.  B.  Fowler,  of  Freasle.y, 
uas  second  with  good  examples  of  David  Rennie,  Colonel 
Buchanan.  Miss  Watson,  W.  P.  A.  Smyth,  Bail  lie  Shaghenessy, 
William  Watson.  Kate  Dorn,  Mary  Trav's,  Ta’.uwoi'th  Yellow, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Moir,  Robert  White.  Ivanhoe,  Miss  Neil, 
Mavourneen.  Mysie  Paul.  D.  Russell.  Robert  .Allan,  Mageie 
Bell,  Jes^^ie  Alurray,  W.  tl.  Claids,  a  seedling,  and  others.  For 


twelve  varieties,  dissimilar,  Mr.  T.  Nadin  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Fowler 
were  placed  first  and  second  as  in  order  named  with  varieties  as 
in  the  foregoing  lists.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  Nadin  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  staging  fine  blooms  of  R.  Stewart,  Wm.  Watson, 
G.  Stewart,  W.  H.  Clark,  Tamworth  Yellow,  and  Miss  Neil.  For 
six  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  Nadin  was  the  only  exhibitor,  with 
a  fine  stand  of  Tom  Nadin.  In  the  two  classes  for  sprays  of 
A^iolas  there  was  no  competition. 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  residing  within  twelve  miles 
of  Tamworth  Town  Hall,  for  twelve  Fancy  Pansies,  dissimilar, 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Freasley,  staged  fine  blooms  of  Lord  Roberts, 
Wk  P.  A.  Smj'th,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  Colonel  Buchanan,  Ivanhoe, 
W.  R.  Neil,  Mr.  R.  G.  Moir,  Tamworth  A'ellow,  Kathleen, 
Stirling,  David  Rennie.  Mary  Travis,  and  Mrs.  Jewry ;  the  second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Wood,  of  Glascote.  For  six  varieties  Mr. 
T.  M'^ood  won.  and  second  Mr.  Fowler.  There  were  classes  for 
cottagers  residing  within  five  miles  of  Tamworth  Town  Hall. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  twelve  seedling  Fancy  Pansies,  Mr. 
John  Smellie  and  Mr.  T.  Nadin  being  the  respective  winners. 
For  twelve  Fancy  Pansies  in  the  section  open  tO'  all,  Mr.  John 
Smellie  was  the  only  exhibitor.  His  collection  consisted  of 
Henry  Stirling,  Mrs.  Moir,  Mr.  B.  AYelbourne,  White  Marmion, 
Miss  Neil,  Mr.  Whitelaw,  W.  H.  Clark,  Colonel  Buchanan,  Lord 
Roberts,  Mavourneen,  Jessie  H.  McNeil,  and  a  seedling.  Prizes 
were  offered  for  a.  central  table  of  A'iolas  only  suitable  for  a 
dinner  table,  for  which  there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  W. 
Hutchinson,  Tamworth,  with  an  effective  arrangement. 

There  was  a  numerous  response  to  the  offer  of  the  prizes  for 
wild  flower  decorations  in  the  shape  of  vases  or  epergnes,  fonning 
quite  a  feature  in  the  show.  The  epergnes  were  too  heavily 
dressed,  and  the  judges  selected  a  bowl  each  of  elegant  wild  flowers 
most  tastefully  arranged.  The  first  prize  (a  neat  gold  broach) 
was  adjudged  to  Nellie  Lathbury,  aged  eight  years,  daughter  of 
Tamworth  Castle  lodge-keeper.  A  honorary  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham  for  one  of  his  well  known  artistically  effective 
exhibits  of  Violas  in  epergnes  and  sprays,  thus  forcibly  portray¬ 
ing  the  decorative  attributes  of  the  Violas.  A  special  aAvard  was 
also  given  to  Mr.  E.  Pitt,  Acock’s  Green,  for  a  beautiful  and 
elegant  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases. — W.  G. 


Obituary. 


The  late  William  Bull,  Y.M.H,,  F.L.S, 

On  page  491  of  our  last  issue  we  furnished  a  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  respected  Chelsea  nurseryman,  and  the  above 
portrait  shows  him  as  he  was  very  shortly  before  his  decease. 
The  business  will  be  continued  as  usual  in  the  King’s  Road  by 
his  sons,  Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Edward  Bull. 

Charles  H.  Downie. 

C.  H.  Downie,  who  had  charge  of  the  Grass  and  Clover  seed 
department  cf  Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  New  York,  died  on 
May  19,  after  only  a  fortnight’s  illness.  He  was  thirty-seven 
yeaVs  of  age,  and  a  native  of  Scotland.  AYe  understand  he  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  firm  of  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing, 
of  Edinlsurgh,  now  conducted  under  the  title  of  John  Downie. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  proprietor  of  the  beautiful  gardens  at 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  died  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety-two  years.  Mr.  Hunnewell  was  born  (says  “  The  American 
Florist  ”)  in  Watertown,  Mass.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Paris  banking  house  of  Welles  and  Co., 
where  he  resided  for  some  fifteen  years,  returning  to  America 
to  establish  the  firm  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell  and  Sons,  since  vliich 
time  he  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  the  financial  and  horti¬ 
cultural  progress  of  Boston,  although  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
assuming  of  men.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  and  literary  tastes, 
fond  of"  outdoor  life  and  horticultural  pursuits,  generous, 
charitable,  and  always  public-spirited.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Massachusetts-  Horticultural  Society  for  about  fifty  years, 
and  during  mo:-t  of  that  period  .served  the  society  in  various 
official  capacities.  He  retired  from  active  duty  a.s  an  officer  of 
this  organisation  in  December,  1900.  The  beautiful  estate  at 
Wellesley  is  the  most  famed  private  place  in  America,  and  no 
visit  to  Boston  from  distant  places  has  been  considered  com- 
lilete  without  a  trip  to  that  lovely -spot.  Its  charms  were  the 
joint  product  of  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  his  talented  gardener, 
F.  L.  Harris,  who  also  not  long  since  found  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  cares  cf  active  work  because  of  growing  infirmities. 
In  1890.  -when  the  Society  of  American  Florists  visited  Boston, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  events  of  that  occasion  was  an  after¬ 
noon  spent  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Hunnewell  at  AVellesley, 
ing  the  wonderful  Italian  garden  and  enjoying  the  manifokl 
charms  cf  sylvan  scenei’v  and  landscape  effect  with  which  the 
place  abounds.  The  iminediate  cause  of  Mr.  Hunnewell’s  death 
was  heart  di>-ease,  but  he  has  been  feeble  ever  since  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  v  hich  he  had  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  1  p  to 
ilia:  time  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health. 
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Spreading  Brood. 

Of  all  que.stions  of  practical  utility  and  interest  which  from 
time  to  time  come  up  for  discussion,  that  of  spreading  brood  is  the 
most  regular  in  its  appearance.  Its  merits  and  demerits  have 
always  been  moot  points.  In  .spring  it  is  a  decidedly  useful 
operation  if  carefully  and  judiciously  performed,  but  it  not  in¬ 
frequently  happens  that,  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  habits,  and  not  making  allowances  for  var^’ing  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  brood  nest  is  extended  beyond  the  space  the  bees  can 
at  all  times  comfortably  cover.  Any  fall  in  temperature  causes  a 
cluster  of  bees  to  contract,  and  if  cold,  unfavourable  weather 
follows  the  operation  of  spreading,  they  leave  the  brood  on  the 
outside  combs,  which  causes  it  to  chill,  and  instead  of  assisting 
the  colony  checks  it.  With  a  little  forethought  and  observation, 
however,  this  pitfall  may  be  avoided.  On  examining  a  hive  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  where  the  bars  are  end  on  to  the 
entrance  (not  parallel  to  the  hive  front),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
brood-nest  is  at  the  front,  and  the  honey  at  the  ,back  of  the 
combs.  This  is  due  to  the  instinct  of  the  bees  prompting  them 
to  store  the  honey  Avhere  it  is  almost  impossible  for  robbers  to 
obtain  it.  The  pillagers  would  not  only  have  toqjass  the  sentinels 
at  the  entrance,  but  also  all  the  bees  on  the  thickly  covered 
combs. 

If,  therefore,  advantage  is  taken  of  this  instinct  to  alter  the 
position  of  the  stores  by  turning  a  bar  rear  end  foremost,  the 
first  thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  re-arrange  them  in  exactly 
the  same  position  if  possible,  by  uncapping  and  placing  the  honey 
in  any  vacant  cells  at  the  back,  or  close  around  the  brood.  No  more 
effective  stimulation  can  be  given  than  by  causing  them  to 
transfer  their  stores  to  another  portion  of  the  hive ;  it  is  equal 
to  a  honey  flow  for  stimulation,  and  there  is  the  further 
advantage  that  instead  of  the  brood  nest  being  in  small  patches 
on  many  combs,  it  is  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  central  bars, 
and  is  therefore  more  compact.  Closer  examination  of  the  centre 
of  the  hive  will  reveal  hatching  brood;  in  a  circle  around  this, 
larvae,  and  still  further  away  from  the  larvae,  eggs.  When  the 
eggs  are  laid  outside  the  globular  brood  nest  any  additional  room 
should  be  given  next  to  the  outside  bar  of  brood.  In  spreading, 
place  the  new  combs  where  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the 
queen  will  lay  next,  and  if  disorder  is  always  guarded  against 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  chilled  brood.  Extra  comb 
in  the  wrong  position  is  at  times  not  used  by  the  queen  at  all,  but 
filled  with  honey  by  the  bees.  There  is  practically  no  risk  of 
chilled  brood  in  spreading  a  strong  stock,  but  the  inexperienced 
bee-keeper  naturally  endeavours  to  have  every  colony  powerful 
before  the  main  honey  flow,  and  unfortunately  operates  upon  the 
weak  ones. 

Should  the  stock  be  a  strong  one,  the  stores  may  be  displaced 
by  turning  one  or  two  bars  with  brood  in  them  back  to  front,  or 
giving  the  body-box  a  half  rotation,  and  the  brood  is  then  spread 
without  risk.  The  bees  will  inevitably  remove  the  honey  from  the 
front,  and  replace  it  around  the  laiwse,  and  as  the  cells  are 
emptied  the  queen  will  fill  them  with  eggs.  The  body-box  may 
be  turned  with  bars  end  on  to  the  entrance  again  in  a  few  weeks. 
To  assist  a  weak  stock,a  reliable  method  is  to  first  space  the  bars 
IJin  from  centre  to  centre.  By  this  means  a  stock  which 
originally  covered  six  bars  would  be  reduced  to  T^in  instead  of  9in. 
This  will  enable  the  bees  to  cover  another  bar  with  ease,  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  capacity  of  the  brood  nest,  and  no  more 
heat  is  required  for  the  addition.  A  colony  covering  less  than  six 
bars  must  not  be  spread  on  any  account.  It  may  be  assisted  by 
tightlv  dummying  and  feeding  slowly,  and  when  sufficient  bees 
have  hatched  to  cluster  against  the  dummy,  and  the  last  bar  of 
brood  is  sealed  (the  one  on  the  outside  being  the  one  containing 
jxillen),  another  may  with  .safety  be  placed  between  it  and  the 
brood,  which  they  will,  no  doubt,  commence  drawing  out. 
Immediately  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  inserted  in 
the  centre. 

The  best  time  for  carrying  out  these  operations  is  when  brood 
is  being  rapidly  raised  in  the  latter  part  of  spring;  when  there  is 
a  probability  of  warm  nights,  and  when  the  bii-th  rate  is  well  m 
excess  of  the  death  rate.  In  spreading  brood  there  is  a  danger 
over  which  we  have  no  control  to  contend  with — difference?  in 
temperature — and  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  no  more  bars 
must  be  provided  than  the  bees  cover,  and  the  heat  of  the  colony 
always  conserved  by  additional  quilts  and  packing.  By  covering 
it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  outside  combs  are  covered  when 
there  are  only  a  feAv  scattered  bees  on  them.  Besides  covering 
all  the  bars  containing  brood  thickly  from  top  tc  bottom,  there 
should  be  sufficient  bees  to  cover  one  bar  on  each  side  containing 
honey  and  pollen.  When  not  less  than  four  combs  are  Avell  filled 
with  hatching  bees,  larvse,  &c.,  and  the  bees  ob.served  removing 
the  syrup  from  the  outside  combs  for  the  queen  to  lay  eggs  in  the 
cells,  another  comb  may  with  perfect  safety  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive  to  increase  its  capacity.  After  an  interval  of  a 
week  or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  bees  hatching,  this 


gradual  spreading  may  be  repeated,  the  dummy  being  pushed 
back  to  allow  the  insertion  of  a  drawn  out  comb  or  frame  of 
foundation. — E.  E.,  Sandbach. 

- 1  1 - 

¥1.— Botany  in  the  Garden. 

{Continued  from  x^arie  486.) 

Branches  may  be  modified  into  phylloclades,  spines,  or  tendrils, 
Phylloclades  are  branches  having  the  appearance  of  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  leaves.  They  occur  in  Cacti  and  allied  genera. 
Spines  are  short  pointed  branches  .sometimes  bearing  leaves.  They 
differ  from  prickles  in  being  continuous  Avith  the  Avood  of  the 
.stem.  They  occur  in  Avild  Plum,  Crab,  &c.  Tendrils  are  often 
modifications  of  parts  of  leaves,  and  enable  the  plant  which  bears 
them  to  climb.  But  they  may  bo  true  branches,  springing  from 
the  axils  of  leaves,  as  in  the  Grape  Vine. 

The  chief  kinds  of  underground  stem  are  the  rhizome,  conn, 
tuber,  and  bulb.  The  rhizome  is  a  .stem  of  numerous  internodes 
Avith  buds  and  roots  at  the  nodes.  Itjnay  be  thick  and  fleshy,  as 
in  the  Iris,  or  long  and  slender,  as  in  Couchgrass.  The  conn  is  a 
short,  thick  stem,  Avith  numerous  buds  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
roots  beloAv.  It  generally  consists  of  one  internode  only,  as  in 
the  Crocus,  SnoAvcli'op,  and  Gladiolus.  The  tuber  is  an  enlarged 
stem  of  many  internodes  Avith  buds  scattered  irregidarly  on  its 
surface,  as  in  the  Potato. 


Tlu'  bulb  resembles  a  conn  in  outward  appearance,  and  con-' 
sists  of  a  short  stem,  Avhich  bears  roots  beloAV  and  overlapping 
scales  above.  These  are  usually  fleshy,  and  form  the  bulk  of  the 
bulb.  They  are  Amriously  arranged  in  different  species.  If  they 
form  complete  sheaths,  as  in  the  Onion,  the  bulb  is  termed 
tunicate.  If  narroAver,  and  overlapping,  as  in  the  Madonna  Lily 
(L.  candidum)  it  is  squamose.  Bulbs  increase  by  forming  buds  in 
the  axils  of  the  scales,  Avhich,  Avhen  detached,  root  and  form 
independent  plants. 

Bulbs  may  be  annual,  as  the  Tulip.  floAvering  from  its  terminal 
bud  the  first  season  ;  biennial  as  tlie  Crown  Imperial,  flowering 
from  the  terminal  bud  the  second  season  ;  or  perennial,  as  the 
Hyacinth,  flowering  from  axillary  biwls  only. — Wji.  E.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


In  reference  to  the  aboA'e  cut.  the  plant  shown  is  Claytonia 
siberica,  natural  size.  It  is  a  pretty  little  perennial,  having 
rosy-mauve  or  purplish  floAvers  at  the  apex  of  soft,  succulent  ■ 
stems  bearing  opposite,  sessile  leaves.  The  stems  are  round,-’ 
smooth,  and  broAvnish  red.  On  the  left  of  the  plant  a  magnified  ' 
transverse  section  of  the  stem  is  shoAvn.  This  Avas  prepared  in  ; 
order  to  accompany  the  notes  on  the  stem  and  branches  of  plants,  i 
by  “Win.  R.  R.,”  given  in  last  Aveek’s  issue,  and  also  in  the-i 
present  notes,  above  here.  The  small  cells  on  the  edge  form  theC 
epiderinis,  and  contain  the  red  coloured  corpuscles.  Some  of  the,;i 
larger  inner  cells  contain  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  Avhich  are  neces-/i 
.^ry  to  groAvth,  and  Avhich  are  found  to  be  arranged  close  to  the  ' 
inner  Avails  of  the  cells.  Here  and  there  may  be  observed  the  .) 
intercellular  or  “air”  space.s — A'acuums,  generally  caused  by  the;; 
fast  groAvth  of  these  moist-loving  plants.  Centralniost  Ave  find'; 
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four  fibro-vascular  bundles  with  interfascicular  phloem,  forming 
a  tough,  wiry,  supporting  fibre  which  can  be  e>itracted  separately 
from  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  or  cortex.  It  is  by  the 
outward  growth  and  coalescence  of  these  bundles,  that  the  heart- 
wood  of  trees  is  formed. — J.  H.  D. 


Outdoor  Vines. 


The  growth  of  Vines  on  open  walls  is  pushing  freely,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  disbudding  must  be  practised  or  the 
shoots  Avill  eventually  be  too  thickly  crowded  together,  with 
results  that  are  not  satisfactory.  Usually  several  shoots  push 
from  one  spur ;  the  best  of  these  which  are  fruitful  must  be 
selected,  and  the  others  either  rubbed  off  by  the  process  of  dis¬ 
budding,  or  cut  off  when  they  have  extended  long  and  strong. 
Remove  the  surplus  shoots  close  to  the  old  rod.  One  fruitful 
shoot  to  a  spur  is  sufficient.  In  some  cases  two  shoots  may  be 
reserved,  but  one  only  should  be  allowed  to  carry  a  bunch. 
Secure  the  shoots  in  position  as  early  as  jDOSsible,  so  as  to  prevent 
breakage  by  wind.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the  growths 
will  require  stopping,  doing  this  at  two  eyes  beyond  the 
bunches. 

Where  growths  are  wanted  to  fill  in  bare  spaces,  train  in  some 
special  shoots  for  this  purpose,  and  allow  them  more  freedom  of 
growth.  The  lateral  growths  which  push  after  the  stopping 
should  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf.  With  careful  attention  to  this 
the  wood  and  foliage  will  not  becxjmc  crowded.  Two  bunches  on 
a  spur  or  shoot  must  not  be  retaiiied.  If  not  reduced  at  first, 
do  so  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  the  best.  An  occasional 
syringing  on  warm  days  will  largely  assist  in  keeping  the  foliage 
clean.  An  adequate  amount  of  Avater  should  be  afforded  the 
roots. — E.  D. 

- - 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Cordon  Melons. 

Sow  the  seed  singl.y  in  Sin  pots,  filled  with  good  loam.  Put 
in  double  the  quantity  that  will  be  needed,  and  select  the 
.strongest  .seedlings,  the  object  being  to  .start  Avith  vigorous  plants 
free  from  all  insects.  Place  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  house  having  a 
bottom  temperature  of  about  75deg.  After  the  plants  are  up, 
expose  them,  to  light  and  sun,  alloAving  no  checks  to  their 
groAvth.  When  rooted  nicely,  shift  into  bin  pots,  using  loam,  a 
little  soot,  and  a  pinch  of  bonemeal.  Keep  a  night  temperature 
not  beloAV  65deg  Fahr.  by  day,  rising  to  80deg  and  8odeg,  and 
shut  up  the  hou.se  so  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done.  The  plants 
must  be  put  in  their  final  pots  before  they  become  root-bound. 
This  time  the  .soil  is  important,  and  should  con.si.st  of  .sound  turfy 
loam,  and  to  every  barroAvload  of  this  add  a  4in  pot  of  bonemeal, 
a  Gin  pot  of  coal  soot,  and  a  little  mortar  rubble.  Use  I2in  or 
14in  pots,  and  giA'e  a  .sprinkling  of  ^in  bones  on  top  of  crocks. 

Warm  the  .soil  before  using  it  by  heated  bricks  or  otherwise, 
and  if  it  can  be  thoroughly  baked,  much  trouble  may  be  .saved 
from  soil  pests.  HaA^e  the  compost  on  the  dry  .side,  and  pot  A^ei-^" 
firmly.  Light  span  houses  are  mo,st  suitable  to  groAV  the  plants 
in,  and  if  the  pots  can  be  placed  fairly  clo.se  to  the  hot  Avater 
pipes  no  other  bottom  heat  Avill  be  required.  Let  the  plants  i"un 
up  their  allotted  length  before  stopping,  but  keep  useless  laterals 
pinched  out.  Once  the  leader  is  checked,  laterals  Avill  be  throAvn 
freely,  and  it  is  on  these  the  fruit  aauU  shoAv.  When  tAvo-  female 
blooms  open  simultaneously  on  the  same  plant,  fertilise  them,  and 
the  ovaries  will  SAvell  evenly.  Two  fruits  to  each  plant  are 
generally  sufficient.  The  plants  should  stand  about  2ft  apart. 
Pinch  tlie  laterals  tAvo  leaves  beyond  the  fruit.  After  the  Melons 
are  SAvelling.  a  little  lateral  groAvth  helps  to  keep  the  plants 
healthy  ;  but  a  thicket  must  not  be  alloAved.  Syringe  every  leaf 
thoroughly,  AA'eather  permitting,  and  keep  the  house  Avell  damped 
doAvn.  Red  spider  may  thus  bo  kept  at  bay  until  the  fruit  is  far 
advanced. 

When  the  fruit  are  developing,  feeding  Avill  be  requii-ed,  Avhen 
it  is  best  to  .start  gradually  Avith  Aveak  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water.  As  they  get  accustomed  to  this,  giA'e  a  dose  of  guano  or 
some  approA'ed  chemical  tAvice  a  week.  If  a  good  top-dressing  is 
alloAA-ed,  it  Avill  not  be  nece.s.sary  to  feed  so  much  for  a  time.  Rub 
in  lime  and  fine  charcoal,  if  the  stems  become  affected.  The 
fruits  Avill  need  support,  and  a  net,  or  small  piece  of  suspended 
wood  will  ansAver  the  purpose.  The  temperature  .should  noAV  be 
70deg  at  night,  and  about  85deg  by  day  from  sun  heat.  When 
the  Melons  sIioav  signs  of  ripening  all  manure  Avater  mu.st  be 
stopped,  and  more  air  given,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  maintained. 
At  this  stage  .some  of  the  fruits  may  be  inclined  to  crack ;  such 
fruit  should  have  the  stem  cut  aI)Out  half  through,  and  the  plants 
be  carefully  Avatered.  GroAving  Melons  a,s  cordons  Avill  be  found 
interesting",  and  they  haA'e  the  advantage  of  being  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  cultiA'ator. — V  .  F.,  Journeyman. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

YOUNG  FRUIT  TREES. — The  groAvths  noAV  being  made  by 
young  specimens  planted  in  autumn  ought  noAv  to  be  vigorous 
and  free.  In  this  case  some  regulation  Avill  be  required  in  order 
to  equally  balance  the  branches.  Retain  as  many  as  possible  of 
equal  strength,  and  all  Avell  placed,  as  by  this  means  only  can  Avell 
shaped  trees  be  formed.  Trees  groAving  somewhat  Aveakly  may 
need  a  little  extra  food  in  the  soil  to  give  them  a  start.  Weak 
liquid  manure  Avill  give  the  necessary  impetu.s,  and  frequent 
syringing  Avill  assist. 

STRAWBERRIES.- -The  laying  doAvn  of  mulching  material 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  fruit  clean  must  not  be  longer 
delayed.  The  early  varieties  are  setting  and  SAvelling  fruit,  Avhile 
others  are  in  floAver  and  commencing  to  open  their  blooms.'  In 
light  dry  soils  the  liberal  mulching  afforded  jnay  be  supplemented 
by  giA'ing  the  plants  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  during 
the  time  the  fruits  are  SAvelling.  PreA’ious  to  the  fruit  beginning 
to  colour,  endeavour  to  remove  as  many  Aveeds  as  pos.sible, 
especially  any  of  a  deep  rooting  character,  Avhich  Avill,  if  left  alone, 
make  rapid  headAA'ay  during  the  summer,  for  it  is  more  difficult 
to 'deal  Avith  Aveeds  after  the  fruit  commences  ripening  and  the 
beds  are  netted  over. 

RASPBERRIES. —  Young  suckers  springing  from  the  stools 
must  be  leduced  in  number,  retaining  the  strongest  to  form  the 
future  bearing  canes.  The  outside  sucker;^  are  the  be.st  for  plant¬ 
ing  canes,  and  if  some  are  Avanted  in  autumn,  leave  a  sufficient 
number.  Clear  off  Aveeds  and  give  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure 
round  the  .stools,  Avhich  Avill  serve  to  retain  moisture  in  the  .soil 
during  the  fruiting  period. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCLTMBERS. — In  houses  fire  heat  Avill  only  be  necessary  lo 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  beloAV  GOdeg  or  G5deg  at  night 
and  to  insure  70deg  to  7odeg  by  day,  adA’ancing  Avith  sun  heat 
to  85deg  or  90deg  Attend  Avell  to  stopping  the  shoots,  remoA'ing 
bad  leaves,  Avell  thinning  the  old  groAvths,  and  Avatering  Avith 
Aveak  liquid  manure  about  t.Avice  a  Aveek.  To  encourage  surface 
roots  sprinkle  the  bed  Avith  sAveetened  horse  droppings  once  a 
week  and  occasionally  Avith  a  little  soot  and  some  approA'ed  fer¬ 
tiliser,  both  of  Avhich  Avill  supply  nourishment,  and  give  off 
seme  ammonia  A'apour  beneficial  to  the  foliage. 

UTILISING  EMPTY  STRUCTURES.— Houses  cleared  of 
Vines  in  pots,  StraAvberries,  or  bedding  plants,  may  be  usefully 
devoted  to  Cucumbers.  They  can  be  groAvn  aa'cII  in  boxes  of  12in 
to  loin  depth  and  18in  to  24in  square,  placed  on  the  staging. 
No  fire  heat  Avill  be  necessarjq  the  house  being  closed  at  3  to 
4  p.m.  or  earlier,  according  to  the  sun  being  clear  or  overcast, 
.syringing  then,  the  floors  and  other  surfaces'  being  kept  damp, 
so  as  to  secure  a  good  moisture  through  the  day,  but  do  not 
syringe  in  the  morning,  this  often  being  a  cause  of  great  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  foliage.  Admit  air  at  75deg,  and  alloAv  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  rise  to  85deg  or  90deg  with  sun,  and  close  betAveen 
80deg  and  8.5deg,  and  if  the  temperature  rise  to  90deg,  9odeg, 
or  lOOdeg  all  the  better.  Train  Avith  a  single  stem  to  the 
trellis,  rubbing  off  all  laterals  to  that  height,  then  alloAV  to  gi-ow. 
Pinch  the  leader  after  it  has  groAvn  tAvo-thirds  across  the  trellis. 
The  laterals  must  be  stopped  one  or  tAvo  joints  beyond  the  shoAV 
of  fruit.  A  Avood  or  other  trellis  may  be  impi'ovised  at  1.5in 
from  the  gla.ss. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. — Water  the  plants  about  4  p.m.,  as 
required,  lightly  hedeAving  the  foliage,  closing  then  or  earlier, 
according  to  the  Aveather,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  close  early,  so  as 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  90deg  or  9odeg.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  given  occasionally,  but  not  over  the  foliage,  and  not 
applying  it  too  often.  Keep  the  groAvths  fairly  thin,  thinning 
out  old  shoots  and  encouraging  young  growths  in  their  place, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bearing  Avood.  Stop  one  or  tAvo 
joints  beyond  the  shoAV  for  fruit.  Avoid  crowding,  also  over¬ 
cropping,  and  do  not  alloAV  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  plants 
after  it  is  fit  for  use  a  day  longer  than  can  be  helped. 

GRAPES  SCALDING. — Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady 
DoAvne’s  are  most  liable  to  “scald,”  but  other  varieties,  even 
Hamburghs,  sometimes  ,'uffer  severely  AA-hen  completing  the 
stoning  process.  Ac.  that  time  air  should  be  given  abundantly, 
sufficient  warmth  being  kept  in  the  hot  water-pipes  to  maintain 
a.  night  temperature  of  Godeg  to  70dcg,  and  70deg  to  7odeg  in 
the  daytime,  leaving  ventilation  on  at  night,  and  increase  it 
before  the  sun  acts  poAverfully  upon  the  house  in  the  morning. 
This  attended  to,  there  will  be  little  if  any  scalding,  for  it  is 
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keeping  close,  moist,  and  cold  that  renders  Grapes  liable  to 
scald  if  the  weatlier  prove  bright. 

GRAPES  RIPt^NTNG.  Afford  these  a  circulation  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  vith  enough  ventilation  constantly  to 
insure  a  change  of  air,  as  it  is  a  confined,  stagnant  atmo.sphere 
that  does  all  the  mischief  in  Grapes  “  spotting  ”  and  cracking. 
Keep  sufficient  heat  in  the  hot-vater  pipes  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  65deg,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day,  with  80deg  to 
90deg  from  sun  heat  through  the  day.  Av’oid  a  veiw  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere,  damping  occasionally,  and  do  not  allow  the  border  to 
becojiie  dry.  Moderate  lateral  growth  will  favour  Hamburghs 
and  Madresfield  Court,  but  Muscat  of  Alexandria  colours  best 
when  exposed  to  the  light,  yet  a  little  lateral  growth  is  desirable 
as  a  safeguard  against  shanking,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
liealtliy  root  action. 

VINES  (LEAKED  OF  THEIR  CROPS.- Syringe  the  Vines 
occasionally  to  keep  the  foliage  clean,  afford  water  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  supply  a  top-dressing  of  chemical  manure  occasionall.y, 
and  of  a  phosphatic  and  potassic  rather  than  nitrogenous  nature, 
with  a  light  mulching  to  keep  the  soil  from  cracking,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  roots  going  down  in  search  of  moisture.  Allow 
a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals,  but  not  i^ermitting  them 
to  interfere  with  the  principal  leaves.  Some  lateral  extension  is 
absolutely  neces.sary  to  prevent  the  starting  of  the  main  buds 
and  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  wood  not  ripening,  the  difficulty  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  of  loss  of  foliage  and  starting  into  growth  instead  of  going 
to  rest  in  late  .summer.  Ventilate  freely  when  the  temperature 
rises  above  GOdeg. — St.  Alb.vns. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Ct-t 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

1902. 

June. 

ection  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

» 

s  g  2 

&  ®c5 

*- 

P  " 

Dry 

Buib. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

•49 

Ui 

o 

bO 

iS 

1 

1  Lowest. 

A  L 

l-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

A.li 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ...  1 

S.E. 

deg. 

67'3 

deg. 
61 '3 

deg. 

73-2 

deg. 

58-7 

Ins. 

0-08 

deg. 

59-8 

deg. 

55-5 

deg. 

51-5 

deg. 

55-8 

Monday  ...  2 

S.S.W. 

56-7 

53-2 

69-2 

50  6 

0-53 

60-2 

56’5 

519 

47.7 

Tuesday...  3 

E.S.E. 

57-1 

55-2 

75 ’2 

51-7 

0-20 

60  0 

56-9 

52-2 

43-5 

Wed’sday  4 

W.S.W. 

56-9 

55-0 

62-4 

54-5 

0-06 

610 

57-2 

52-4 

50-7 

Thursday  5 

W.S.W. 

58-7 

539 

64-4 

52-5 

59’7 

57-2 

52-8 

50  2 

Friday  ...  6 

S.W. 

55-4 

52-2 

58-2 

500 

0-48 

59-3 

57-2 

53-1 

44-9 

Saturday  7 

W.S.W. 

55-5 

45-8 

58-6 

47-8 

0-14 

58  T 

56-8 

53-2 

42-6 

Means  ... 

58-3 

53-9 

65-9 

52'3 

Total. 

1-49 

59-7 

56-8 

52-4 

47  9 

A  week  of  dull  show’cry  weather,  w'itli  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
7th  inst. 


Publications  Received. 

“Garten  Flora,”  June  1,  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Griffithianum  x  arbereum  hjffiridum,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  flower.  *  *  “Revue  Bibliographique  Sciences  Naturelles, 
purcs  et  apphquees,”  1st  year,  No.  2,  May,  1902.  *  * 

“Tropical  Agriculturist,”  May,  1902.  *  "  “Cassell’s  Dic¬ 

tionary  of  Gardening,”  part  13,  price  7d.  net.  This  issue 
starts  at  Myginda  and  ends  w'ith  Ormosia,  being  well  illus¬ 
trated  throughout,  and  contains  a  coloured  frontispiece  of 
Chrysanthemums.  A  useful  article  on  Oak  galls  i.s  included.  *  * 
“The  Nature-Study  Journal,”  Wye,  Kent,  No.  3,  containing 
short  articles  on  An  Hour  with  the  Balance,  The.  Metamor- 
phosis  of  Frogs,  A  Glance  at  a  Beehive,  Flower  Shapes, 
&c.  Price  3d.  *  ■  “Journal  of  the  Department  of  Western 

Australia,”  April,  1902.  Contents:  Indian  Oranges;  A  Bene¬ 
ficial  Insect;  The  Sea.sou’s  Fruit  Crop;  The  Fight  against 
Scale;  Insectivorous  Birds  of  Western  Australia;  Marram 
Grass  for  Reclaiming  Drifting  Sands;  &c.,  &c.  *  *  “The 

Canadian  Horticulturi.st.”  Special  features:  The  Gravenstein 
Apple:  Our  Fruit  Industries;  Grafting;  Thos.  Meehan,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Ob.servations  on  Buds;  The  .(Quarter- Acre  Strawberrv 
Patch.  *  *  “The  Australian  Colony  of  Victoria.”  *  * 

“  Le  Jardin,”  June  5,  coloured  plate  of  Cineraria  “  hj'brida 
multiflora.” 


* All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  FleJet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  wall  wife  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  jn  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  mijustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


DO  BULBS  REST?  (Y.  B.  A.  Z.) — A^our  communication  will 
be  inserted  next  week. 


FLIES  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  (M.  L.  G.).— The  flies 
belong  to  the  Empidse  section  of  dipterous  or  two-winged  flies, 
and  are  Empis  tessellata.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  larval 
condition  of  these  insects,  but  they  are  regarded  as  harmless, 
and  as  feeding  on  vegetable  matter  partly  if  not  wholly  in  a 
state  of  decay.  The  perfect  flies  are  exceedingly  voracious,  chas¬ 
ing  other  insects  in  the  air,  or  picking  them  off  their  perches  with 
wonderful  assiduitj’  and  skill.  Their  legs  are  long,  and  formed 
so  as  to  clasp  the  prey  in  their  embrace,  and  when  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  is  once  seized,  it  never  escapes.  The  long  legs  close 
tightly  round  the  body,  binding  together  legs  and  wungs  so  as 
to  prevent  all  struggling,  and  the  .sharp  beak  with  which  the 
mouth  is  armed  is  thrust  deeply  into  the  body.  The  Empis  fly 
seizes  insects  of  various  kinds,  but  is  specially  useful  to  the 
gardener,  becau.se  it  is  so  fond  of  the  leaf-roller  moths,  not  a 
few  of  which  are  partial  to  Apple  trees,  and  the  Empis  flies  are 
often  very  plentiful  about  the  trees  in  the  late  spring  or  early 
summer  months.  The  gardener  does  w'ell  to  protect  these  u.se- 
ful  flies  by  all  possible  means. 

HEDGE  TWIGS  INFESTED  (J.  T.).— The  twigs  are  infested 
with  the  caterpillars  of  the  small  ermine  moth,  Hyponomeuta 
padcllus,  which  live  together  in  large  companies,  .spinning  w'ebs 
and  feeding  on  the  leaves,  then  passing  to  other  parts  until, 
in  sevei'e  attacks,  the  hedge  or  tree  infested  is  strqjped  of  its 
foliage,  and  left  hung  over  with  a  kind  of  sheeting  of  the  dirty 
ragged  remains  of  their  webs.  The  best  remedy  is,  in  the  early 
stages  cf  attack,  to  boldly  take  the  web  nest  in  both  hands  and 
crush  the  cateiqiillars,  protecting  the  hands,  in  the  case  of  a 
Thorn  hedge,  with  strong  gloves.  Another  plan,  and  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  to  cut  off  into  a  pail,  smeared  inside  with  gas  tar  or 
well  coated  with  paraffin  oil,  the  web  nests  full  of  caterpillars. 
This  is  not  very  easy  in  the  case  of  the  ragged  webs,  and  small 
parties  of  caterpillars  being  widely  distributed,  therefore  it  is 
good  practice  to  forcibly  syringe  the  web  nests  with  a  solution 
of  softsoap  and  paraffin  oil,  Itib  of  softsoap  being  dissolved  by 
boiling  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  when  removed  from  the  fire, 
add  4  pint  of  paraffin  oil  and  stir  briskly  until  thoroughly 
amalgamated,  then  dilute  to  o  gallons  with  hot  water,  and 
apply  at  a  temperature  of  130deg  to  13odeg.  Forcibly  ejected 
into  the  web  nests,  so  as  to  break  them  up  and  reach  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  the  effect  is  good.  It  hardly  answers  in  the  case  of 
hedges  to  apply  poisonous  substances,  on  account  of  cattle,  and 
is  not  necessary,  only  attend  to  the  foreshown  repressive 
measures. 

ASH  TREE  INFESTED  (F.  L.).^The  “  grub  ”  in  the  pieces- 
of  Ash,  or  rather  main  shoot  of  a  young  tree,  is  the  caterpillar 
of  the  wood  leopard  moth,  Zeuzera  sesculi,  which  feeds  on  the 
live  wood  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  being  found  in  Ash,  Beech, 
Birch,  Elm,  Holly,  Lime,  Oak,  and  others,  besides  Horse  Chest¬ 
nut,  fi'om  which  the  moth  takes  its  specific  name,  though  not 
appropriately,  as  it  rarely  attacks  this  tree.  The  caterpillar, 
however,  is  most  commonly  found  in  Apple  tree  branches  and 
in  those  of  the  Pear,  though  sometimes  in  Plum  and  Walnut 
trees.  As  regards  prevention,  there  does  not  appear  any, 
beyond  capturing  the  moths,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  June 
and  up  to  the  end  of  August,  "being  most  common  at  the  end 
of  Jidy  or  beginning  of  August.  The  moths  are  veiy  partial  to 
artificial  light,  and  may  be  captured  on  boards  or  tables  on 
which  a  hurricane  lamp  is  placed  and  lighted  at  dusk,  the 
board  being  smeared  with  a  sticky  substance,  such  as  cart  grea.se 
or  myocum  fly  gum,  renewing  this  as  required.  The  caterpillars 
may  be  de.stroyed  in  their  burrows  by  running  a  strong  wire 
into  the  hole,  and  thus  crushing  the  caterpillar  within  to  death. 
If  the  wire,  when  withdrawn,  is  found  to  have  wet  whitish 
matter  on  it,  such  as  would  result  from  having  crushed  the 
larva,  or,  again,  if  gnawed  wood  is  not  afterwards  passed  out  of 
the  burrow,  it  may  be  supposed  the  creature  is  killed.  We  have, 
however,  found  that  opening  the  burrow  and  passing  into  it  a 
piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  then 
plugging  the  hole  tightly  with  wood,  and  cutting  off  level  with 
the  bark,  is  a  good  remedj’.  The  cyanide  of  potassium  is  a 
terrible  poison,  and  due  caution  must  be  exercised. 
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ST.  JOShPl-I  STKA^VBEPRY  TO  FRFIT  LATE  (Icmoramus) 

S  fnrpp  f  .  '  “‘'7  7’'^  limners,  and  thi.s  ivill  concentrate 

bnd<c*7i^l  fl.  ^  1;*  and  the.se  will  form 

7q17  u  ’^P7^>^trus,se,s  of  bloom  in  late  .summer,  fruitincr 
and  October  if  the  weather  prove  favourable.  The 
Opfnb7,.  naturally  and  in  succession  from  June  to 

I'ilotb^l’  7  the  produce  will  be 

Jdw  coiitinued  up  to  frost.  If  you  recpiire  the 

bl  imtt7l^7  "•  f  small  runners  should 

shift^H  mi  * 77  k^^Pt  in  these  until  spring,  and  then 

P°^"’  growing  outdoors  as  for 

frusses  forcing,  keeping  off  all  runners  and  all 

n  Ibf  If  ’  «o  fliat  all  strength  is  thrown  to 

be  gio'i  th,  and  by  so  doing  large  quantities  of  fruit  will 

be  produced  late  in  the  season,  and  being  in  pots  the  plants 

ventiHteT7'’'‘'  preferably,  .shelved  in  a  freely 

ventilated  house  with  a  temperature  of  50deg.  If  you  have 

runner^  ''  "'""TT  trusses  and  keep  ofiF  all 

^  fruit  late  m  summer,  it  not  beiiio- 

bui-^fp^Vrif  file  plants,  they  being  in  oin  or  Gin  pot.s\ 

frnn/-7^  1‘berally  witl.  liquid  manure  and  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  insect  pests,  particularly  red  spider. 


rly  red  spide 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— CorresponJenis  whose  queries  are  un- 
nswered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number  (Y.  M.).-Blue  flower  is  Mu.scari  comosum 
monstiosum  very  hue;  yellow,  Lycaste  aromatica.  (F.  Jackson).— 
9  n .  1^°^’  k*iemillea.  as  the  genus  is  now  named)  rosea- 

,  )i  mthopdum^  umbellatuiii ;  3,  Pulmonaria  cftieinalis ;  4  Thalie- 
trum  aqmlegitolmm  ;  5,  Corydalis  lutea.  (Roxburgli).-l,  Sa.xifraga 
hjpnoides  ;  2,  Trientalm  europiea  ;  3,  Streptosoloii  Jamesoni  ; 

4  Renlia  glaueeseens  ;  5,  Posoqueria  longifolia  ;  6,  Magnolia  tripetala! 
^  ivA;  .m  ’  f^li®™ioif,i!  Montana;  2,  Ornithogalnm  argutatum  ; 

3,  DieiMllea  Eia  Rathki,  which  is  comparatively  little  knoivn  vet  • 

4,  Viburnum  Opulus ;  5.  Muscari  comosum  monstrosum ;  6,  Cleanothu.s 

papillosus.  (J.  B.).— 1,  Hyacinthus  amethystinus ;  2,  Epimedium 
1  ubrum  luteum ;  3  E.  maerantlium  versicolor ;  4.  Polygonum  euspi- 
datuni ;  5.  i\Tpii\'.<i.iifliPt!  ii-imuoi.,  t? —  i> a  t->i  ,  •if’  ..  P 


la 

a 


vm4eenVn’  the  Bog  Bean  ;  6,  Phalarfs  arundinadi 

var  9^11^'  ''ni’iegateil  Oround  Ivy.  Nepeta  Gleelionui 

lariegata,  2.  Begonia  glaucophylla  ;  3.  Dicentra  e.ximia. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— H.  H.  R.,  J.  M.  Sin 


.  - V'“‘  to  as.sist;,  ±1.  v.,  A.  W.  C., 

K^wledge,  M  Marriott  J.  \V.  Bentley  (Agreed!  Next  week); 
W.  H.  and  Son,  Sutton  and  Sons,  J.  Eing.smill. 

- - - 


A  Few  Poultry  Notes. 


Nature  Notes. 

I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  an  old  .stub  Hawchorn  bearing 
flowers,  both  led,  wlnte,  and  some  flushed  pink,  on  the  same 
twigs,  even  some  on  the  same  corymbs.  It  was  quite  a  novelty 
for  one  corymb  would  be  red  and  the  next  white.  How  is  it 
accountable? 

I  have  knovu  the  old  stub  for  several  years,  but  have  never 
before  seen  the  peculiarity,  although  it  may  have  existed  — 

M.  Jri. 

Bees  fail  to  .swarm.  Although  the  present  hot  weather  may 
help  them  out,  they  will  be  vei'j'^  late.  ^ 

The  warmer  weather  has  brought  about  almo.st  a  pla<rue  of 
queen  wasps. 

Swifts  are  more  numerous  tins  year  about  here  whicli  is 
something  of  note,  for  they  as  a  rule  are  practically  scarce  — 
H.  R.,  Kent,  June  4. 


Trade  Notes. 


'We  are  asked  to  announce  the  election 
Toogood  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 


of  Mr.  E.  Kemp 


The  whole  of  the  Grass  seeds  required  for  sowing  the  Royal 
parks  of  London  this  year  have  been  supplied  by  Me.ssrs  .John  K 
King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Es.sex,  and  Reading,  by 'order  of 
His  Majesty  s  hirst  Commis.sioner  of  "Works,  an  honour  also 
conferred  on  the  firm  in  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1901.  A  daily 
paper,  recently  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  turf  in  the 
Royal  parks,  stated  that  *  the  park.s  looked  their  be.st,  the 
verdure  having  reached  its  mo.st  beautiful  green ;  ”  which  is 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  .seeds  supplied. 

Mes.srs.  J.  Meeks  and  C'o.,  Limited,  horticultural  builders 
and  hot  water  apparatus  manufacturers,  Am.,  124,  King’s  Road, 
and  48,  Fernshaw  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  inform  us  that  they 
will  be  engaged  immediately  in  providing  heating  arrangements 
for  the  east  galleries  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museuiig  South 
Kensington,  S.M’.,  and  also  for  warming  the  new  seed  ware¬ 
house  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 


We  have  not  been  to  Madrid,  either  to  see  the  King 
assume  his  Royal  dignities,  nor  to  see  the  bullfight,  and 
not  even  to  see  the  big  poultry  show.  Madrid  seems  too 
far  away  for  us  islanders  ;  but  w  e  had  as  representative 
there  even  Mr.  Ed.  Brown,  who  may  take  rank  as  our 
greatest  poultry^  expert ;  and  there  was  an  English  lady 
e.xhibitor  (Hon.  Florence  Amherst),  whose  sister,  we  believe", 
is  the  pleasant  writer  on  gardens.  This  show  has  been 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  great  Congress  at  St.  Petersburg 
three  years  ago.  The  Government  is  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  after  all  there  is  something  to  be  made  out  of  poultry, 
and  the  show  is  part  of  pageant  attendant  on  the  Corona¬ 
tion  festivities.  The  King  is  honorary  president,  and  the 
show  is  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen  Regent. 
Breeding  fowls  were  on  exhibition  from  May  1  to  12.  That 
seems  to  us  a  very  long  time  to  be  away  from  home  and 
exposed  to  all  the  risks  of  public  life.  Tlie  show’  is  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  some  cases  houses  and  runs  are  provided  ; 
but  still  this  only  lessens  the  risk — does  not  do  away  wTth  it. 

Although  there  are  many  English  breeds  and  English- 
bred  fowds  there,  the  only  English  exhibitor  is  the  lady 
before  mentioned,  and  she  sends  Rouen  ducks,  golden 
Wyandottes  (cock  and  hen),  buff  Orpington  cock,  and  silver 
grey  Dorking  hen,  and  she  brings  home  three  prizes.  The 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  exhibits  are  very  numerous. 
Belgium  sends  500  specimens,  and  British  and  Belgian 
varieties  make  the  biggest  display.  The  black  French 
turkey  is  a  fine  bird,  quality  and  size,  not  so  large  as  the 
American  bronze,  and  hardier  than  the  Norfolk  variety. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Andalusian,  Spanish,  and  Minorca 
are  mostly  descended  from  English  fowds.  W e  suppose,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  other  kinds  of  stock,  we  have  so  im¬ 
proved  upon  the  original  variety.  It  seems  a  pity  that 
some  of  our  big  breeders  xvere  not  there  to  strike,  as  it 
were,  while  the  iron  w’as  hot,  and  “  bag  ”  a  proportion  of 
the  orders  that  wdll  go  to  the  Frenchman  and  the  Belgian. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  gentlemen  are  better  breeders  than 
linguists,  suggests  one  writer,  and  we  think  there  is  some 
truth  in  this.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  “points” 
when  your  idiom  was  not  very  sure,  and  wdren  the  dictionary 
is  your  main  stand-by.  M^hen  it  came  to  a  question  of 
price  we  think  an  Englishman  could  always  make  himself 
clear. 

Utility  Poultry. — In  this  instance  the  reference  is  to 
.  laying  propensities,  and  we  are  indebted  to  James 
Long,  Esq.,  for  his  summary  of  wdiat  may  be  called  “  the  lay¬ 
ing  contests.”  Now’,  fowds,  like  cows,  differ  greatly  in  their 
productiveness.  Some  fine,  handsome  cow’s  are  poor  at  the 
milk  pail ;  some  fine,  fat  hens  are  shocking  bad  layers.  The 
fine  profitless  cow*  and  fine  fowd  must  both  be  condemned 
to  the  shambles.  There  have  alw’ays  been  prejudices  in 
favour  of  certain  breeds,  and  tradition  had  it  that  such  and 
such  birds  were  grand  layers.  Well,  tradition  is  often 
wrong,  and  wdien  it  comes  to  a  practical  test  we  get  to 
know  the  w’orth  of  tradition. 

The  Utility  Poultry  Association  has  for  several  years 
had  laying  competitions,  the  time  chosen  being  the  wdnter 
months,  or,  rather,  perhaps,  those  months  when  eggs  are 
the  scarcest  and  dearest.  The  test  began  October  16  and 
lasted  till  February  4.  Any  hen  can  lay  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  but  what  w’e  w’ant  is  a  wdnter  layer.  It  is 
an  astonishing  fact  that  the  pure  bred  fowls  do  very  badly. 
Their  purpose  is  for  crossing,  and  it  is  the  cross-bred  that 
come  out  the  best.  It  is  this  crossing  that  supplies  stamina, 
robust  health,  and  vitality.  The  old-fashioned  fowl  is  quite 
out  of  the  running,  and  the  more  newly  evolved  breeds  (if 
we  may  so  designate  them)  come  out  the  best. 

Personally  we  do  not  know  anything  better  than  golden 
Wyandottes,  and  we  find  in  this  competition  they  came  out 
first,  four  pullets  laying  200  eggs  in  sixteen  weeks.  We 
have  pinned  our  faith  to  white  Leghorns  for  many  a  year, 
and  we  find  their  total  was  185  in  the  same  time.  Buff 
Orpingtons  came  next  w’ith  16-1,  and  the  list  finishes  up  w  ith 
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Minorcas,  who  only  managed  to  raise  34  eggs,  33  of  which 
were  laid  in  the  fourth  month.  Two  pens  of  Leghorns 
varied  a  good  deal.  One  pen  produced  no  eggs  at  all  the 
first  month,  against  the  other  producing  40.  We  don’t  know, 
but  we  should  fancy  the  non-layers  were  not  in  such  tiptop 
condition.  This  is  the  fifth  year  of  competition,  and  only 
once  have  the  prizewinners  beaten  this  year’s  record  (200), 
and  that  was  in  1899-1900,  silver  Wyandottes  laying  223. 
We  are  glad  to  see  buff  Leghorns,  that  we  think  well  of, 
came  seventh  in  the  list  mth  113  eggs. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  takes  arguing  against,  and 
that  is  the  practice  of  setting  the  biggest  eggs.  Now,  the 
biggest  eggs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  laid  by  the  most  prolific 
bird.  Her  eggs  are  smallish,  and  get  passed  over — go  into 
the  market  basket  instead  of  into  the  incubator  or  under 
the  broody  hen.  People  want  to  look  well  to  these  little 
points,  as  one  writer  observes  it  is  not  the  breed  so  much 
as  the  strain.  Get  a  good  laying  strain,  never  mind  the 
breed. 

We  have  often  said  before,  and  shall  again,  that  breeders 
defeat  their  own  ends  by  having  the  stock  layers  hatched 
too  soon.  The  pullets  don’t  want  to  be  moulting  in  October 
and  November.  They  are  wanted  then  for  the  execution 
of  their  duties.  The  very  early  chickens  are  those  that 
shovdd  be  got  off  early  for  cooking  purposes.  March  and 
April  hatched  birds  are  the  ones  for  the  dead  months. 

There  is  another  little  point — we  don’t  believe  in  late- 
hatched  chickens.  We  like  all  to  be  off  by  the  middle  of 
May,  that  is  if  we  mean  to  get  any  profit.  If  there  are 
broody  hens,  possibly  an  outlet  may  be  found  for  them  by 
communicating  with  the  nearest  gamekeeper.  We  are 
much  in  favour  of  getting  elderly  hens  out  of  hand  in  that 
way.  The  usual  price  is  2s.  6d.,  and  their  room  is  better 
than  their  company.  The  mistake  that  is  made  by  so  many 
poultry-keepers  is  overcrowding.  Better  have  a  few  birds 
that  you  can  do  well  by  than  more  than  the  pasture  can 
cai’ry.  We  saw  a  hen  and  her  brood  the  other  day  on  a 
piece  of  grass  near  a  kitchen  door.  Those  little  creatures 
visibly  swelled  before  our  eyes.  They  were  constantly 
being  fed — all  sorts  of  nice  fancy  bits.  They  had  the  range 
of  the  yard,  and  in  it  they  found  stores  of  natural  food. 
That  hand  food  and  that  natural  food  divided  between  two 
nr  three  more  lots  would  have  been  as  nothing,  because 
there  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  household  scraps,  and  that 
is  the  food  which  does  so  much  to  keep  chickens  in  health. 
There  is  variety  in  it,  and  it  is  all  more  or  less  nutritious. 

Now,  again  to  the  egg  question — not  the  production,  but 
the  preservation.  Eggs  are  a  daily  necessity.  Ask  a  cook, 
and  she  will  tell  you  how  fast  she  is  without  eggs.  She 
nwes  an  immense  debt  to  the  hen.  and  when  fresh  eggs 
are  dear  and  scarce  she  has  to  be  more  careful  than  she 
likes.  Every  noted  housekeeper  has  some  little  patent  way 
nf  her  own  by  which  she  secures  a  winter  store,  for  it  does 
seem  aggravating  to  sell  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  for  Is.,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  country  districts  in  the  spring.  The 
•eggshell  is  porous.  Keen  the  air  out,  and  the  egg  retains 
its  useful  properties.  The  favourite  preservative  is  lime 
and  salt  water,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  success 
partial.  The  egg  is  good  and  useful  for  cooking,  but  is  not 
■suitable  to  boil.  'The  white  has  a  tendency  to  become 
watery,  and  sometimes,  alas  ! — and  we  can’t  tell  quite  how — 
the  yplk  becomes  as  hard  as  a  bullet.  Some  people  again 
bury  in  salt,  sawdust,  sand,  or  smear  with  grease,  which  is 
rather  a  dirty,  messy  way,  and  none  of  these  are  quite 
•effectual. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the  preserving  properties 
of  water  glass  (silicate  of  sod-i),  and  those  who  have  tried 
it  declare  that  at  last  they  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head.  The  boiled  egg  has  that  pleasant  milkiness  so 
characteristic  of  the  perfectly  fresh  laid  one,  and  this  after 
a  year’s  sojourn  in  the  preserving  tub.  There  appears  to 
be  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  w’ater  glass  in  the  small 
towns,  at  least,  so  we  found  ;  and  in  a  large  town  we  could 
only  get  the  solution,  not  the  crystals.  A  pound  of  water 
glass  to  a  gallon  of  water,  although  we  ourselves  are  using 
more  water.  The  great  thing,  we  believe,  is  to  put  the 
eggs  into  the  preparation  directly  they  are  laid,  and  they 
should  be  perfectly  clean.  We  also  should  prefer  ourselves 
to  have  eggs  that  were  unfertile,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  risk  of  a  germ  that  had  started  on  its  life  career.  If,  as 
is  said,  the  solution  may  be  repeatedly  used,  the  cost  is  veiy 
little.  In  any  case,  the  cost  is  not  of  material  importance  if 
the  preservative  proves  to  be  all  its  advocates  declare.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  the  result  of  our  experiment  with 
great  interest. 


It  is  said,  with  ti’uth,  that  the  stomach  is  man’s  greatest 
friend  or  foe,  and  we  think  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
livers  of  fowds.  If  anyone  is  at  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
answers  to  inquirers  headed  “  Poultry  ”  in  any  of  the 
agricultural  papers,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  cases  of 
death  and  disease  arise  from  the  liver.  It  is  the  old  story 
— improper  food.  The  liver  has  more  to  do  than  it  possibly 
can,  and  in  the  end  succumbs.  Damp  also  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  liver  mischief,  and  another  factor  is  the  scarcity 
of  grit.  Fowls  are  allowed  unlimited  grass  runs.  So  far  so 
good  ;  but  unless  you  supply  it,  Avhere  is  the  grit  to  come 
from?  There  is  very  little  of  a  natural  supply  to  be  found, 
and  that  is  soon  exhausted.  Grit  is  so  easily  made  that 
it  seems  a  shame  a  supply  should  be  lacking.  The  high 
price  of  maize  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  for  the  well-being  of  poultry.  It  is  food  which,  to 
be  of  any  use,  must  be  given  in  the  strictest  moderation. 
We  talk  and  vadte  and  reiterate  the  old  advice,  and  people 
will  follow  their  own  sweet  wills,  and  wonder  how  it  is  so 
many  of  their  fine,  fat  fowls  seek  an  early  grave,  or,  if  they 
do  not  do  that,  live  an  idle,  useless,  eggless  life. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  rain  nearly  every  day,  but  not  j'et  too  much  in  our 
opinion.  Yesterday,  at  our  local  market,  a  few  farmers  were 
growling  about  it,  asking  for  more  sunshine  and  prophesying 
laid  Barleys.  These  are  the  same  men  who  have  been  short  of 
bay  and  straw  :  and  surely  they  are  too  exacting.  As  we  xirove 
to  market,  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  crops  from 
that  of  the  previous  week  was  extraordinary.  Present  appear¬ 
ances  remind  us  much  of  the  season  of  1894,  when  we  had.  a 
record  crop  of  Barley.  May  performance  equal  promise!  Oats 
are  naturally  looking  grand.  One  field  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour  is  so  big  that  the  owner  is  talking  of  mowing  it  off,  or, 
rather,  taking  the  top  flag  off,  as  he  fears  that  otherwise  it  will 
not  stand.  We  should  chance  it. 

What  a  splendid  time  it  is  for  young  Clover!  There  will  be 
a  grand  plant  this  year  if  the  grain  crops  do  not  smother  it. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  this  year  grain  crops  may  prove  more 
severe  tests  to  self-binders,  and  there  is  probably  a  connection 
between  the  binder  question  and  the  desire  of  some  farmers  for 
less  forcing  weather.  It  has  been  too  wet  to  proceed  with  root 
sowing,  but  a  good  breadth  is  growing,  and  growing  very  fast. 
We  yesterday  heard  a  whisixer  about  the  appearance  of  fly,  but 
must  decline  to  believe  that  these  could  be  true  under  recent 
conditions. 

Very  little  horse  work  has  been  possible  during  the  week. 
Horse-hoeing  Potatoes  and  odd  jobs  have  been  the  only  employ¬ 
ments,  except  one  day’s  Wheat  delivery.  The  price  of  corn  per 
quarter  is  higher,  but  per  stack  it  makes  less  money  than  in 
October.  The  gain  in  price  is  more  than  met  by  loss  of  weight 
and  waste.  With  the  same  number  of  loads  from  the  same  field 
there  should  have  been  no  difference  except  from  the  above 
cau.ses. 

There  is  a  decided  rise  in  the  price  of  be.st  Potatoes.  Very 
few  Up-to-Dates  are  left,  and  as  the  best  customers  will  have 
no  other  kind,  the  value  of  this  soi’t  has  touched  £3  per  ton  at 
the  pie.  Others  are  very  little  better  than  they  were.  Some 
of  the  new  kinds  are  cooking  vei'y'  black,  and  are  almost  worth¬ 
less  for  eating  purposes. 

Pastures — even  the  poorly-set  Clovers — have  improved  out  of 
knowledge,  and  naturally  farmers  are  holding  their  stock  back. 
The  warm  weather  is  against  beef,  and  we  expect  to  see  the 
markets  take  a  strong  turn  in  favour  of  mutton  and  a  big 
boom  in  sheep. 

Potatoes  are  growing  quickly,  and  will  want  skerrying  quite 
as  soon  as  we  shall  find  convenient.  There  is  too  much  live  sod 
in  the  ridges ;  the  ridge  harrows  pulled  the  greater  part  into  the 
furrows,  where  the  rains  revived  it,  and  it  must  soon  have 
another  stirring  up. 

Ordinary  Turnip  skerries  are  of  little  use  amongst  Potatoes. 
A  Potato  horse  hoe  must  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  grubber ;  it 
should  have  strong  chisel  teeth,  such  as  will  break  up  the  furrows 
well,  and  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  using  it.  The  Potato  loves 
loose,  fre.shly  worked  soil,  and  we  must  have  plenty  of  this  to 
earth  the  crop  up  with. 


“The  Country.’* 

The  June  number  of  the  “Country”  is  very  interesting,  and 
provides  a  varied  fare  of  litei’ary  articles  illustrated.  Dogs, 
birds,  insects,  bees,  eels,  and  congers;  ploughing,  its  systems  in 
various  counties  of  England  and  in  other  countries,  together 
with  much  that  is  useful  and  delightful  to  read  about  in  regard 
to  Roses,  Pseonies,  and  Strawberries,  are  among  the  chief 
features  of  the  issue.  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.  are  the  publishers; 
price  6d. 
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ClIBRANS 

ORNAMENTAL 

FOLIAGE  PLANTS 

Suitable  for  Table,  House,  and 
Room  Decoration. 

All  are  strong,  healthy  plants,  well  established 
in  pots. 

EACH 

Acalypha,  Godsefliana,  bright,  shining  foliage, 
beautifully  coloured  with  white,  yellow,  and 
rich  green  ;  grand  for  rooms  . 2/6 

—  musaica,  bronzy-green  foliage,  marked  with 

orange  and  red . 1/6  &  2/6 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  bright,  rich  dark  green  foliage, 

grand  room  plant  . 1/-  &  1/6 

- to\.  var.,  similar  to  the  above,  but  the 

foliage  is  beautifully  splashed  with  cream 

2/6  to  5/- 

—  Veitchii,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  table  plants  ; 

leaves  divided  into  very  narrow  segments ; 

very  elegant  and  graceful . 3/6  to  7/6 

—  gracillima,  foliage  more  finely  cut  than 

preceding  . 4/-  to  7/6 

Araucaria  excelsa,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 

decorative  plants  . 2/6  to  7/6 

Aspidistra  lurida,  a  splendid  plant  for  a  room  ; 

resists  drought  well . 2/6  to  5/- 

- var.,  leaves  striped  cream  or  white  . .  2/8  to  5/- 

Caladiums,  in  variety,  grand  decorative  plants, 

foliage  highly  ornamental . 1/6  to  7/6 

Coleus,  choice  ornamental-leaved  varieties  ;  good 

plants  in  6-inch  pots . 1/-  to  2/6 

Coprosma  Baureana  variegata,  bright  glossy 

leaves,  margined  cream . 1/-  &  1/6 

'"Crotons,  unsurpassed  for  table  decoration;  the 
richness  of  the  colour  and  the  graceful  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  leaves  combine  to  make  these 
lovely  plants  without  a  rival ;  price,  according 

to  size  and  variety .  2/6  upwards 

Cupressus  funebris,  a  lovely  Cypress  for  indoor 

decoration  ;  graceful  and  charming  habit  1/6  to  3/6 
Extra-sized  plants,  3ft.  to  3Jft.  high  ;  grand  for 
halls,  staircases,  &c . 5/-  &  7/6 

—  macrocarpa  lutea,  foliage  of  a  lovely  golden 

tint ;  a  charming  plant  for  tables,  &c.  . .’  1/6  to  3/6 
Dracaenas,  in  variety ;  a  lovely  and  effective  class 
of  plant  for  house  and  table  decoration  ;  they 
vary  in  colour,  from  green,  variegated  red, 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  a  variety  of  other  de¬ 
lightful  shades  ;  foliage  is  extremely  graceful ; 
price,  according  to  variety  and  size  ..  1/6  to  7/6 
Extra  large  sizes — prices  on  application. 

Eurya  latifolia  var.,  a  charming  plant,  with 
glossy  green  and  creamy-white  foliage  :  stands 

cold  well . 1/6  &  2/G 

Grevillea  robusta,  an  excellent  house  plant ; 

foliage  beautifully  cut  and  divided  . .  1/-  &  1/6 

Maples,  Japanese  varieties.  These  plants  have 
foliage  of  various  colours,  dark  and  light 
greens,  yellows,  reds,  crimson,  scarlet.  Ac., 
beautifully  cut  and  divided  . .  . .  2/6  to  5/- 

Palms.  Perhaps  the  Palms  are  the  most  popular 
and  suitable  of  all  plants  for  table  and  house 
decoration ;  their  charming,  graceful  habit, 
and  rich  green  foliage  make  them  indis¬ 
pensable.  We  have  grand  stock  of  all  the 
best  sorts,  in  all  sizes  from  1/6  to  3,  4,  &  6  guineas 
Fanax,  charmingly  variegated  foliage  plants,  of 
great  beauty  ;  we  have  several  varieties  1/6  to  3/6 
Fandanus  Veitchii,  grand  decorative  plant, 
with  long  sword-shaped  leaves  with  a  toothed 
margin,  centre  dark,  margined  white  ..  2/6  to  7/6 
Fhormium  tenax.  New  Zealand  Flax,  broad, 
dark-green  shining  leaves,  a  most  effective 

plant  . 2/6 

- var. ,  a  beautifully  variegated  form  of  above, 

leaves  striped  green,  cream,  and  gold  ..  7/6  A  10/6 


SPEG/AL. 


We  can  supply  12  lovely  plants  for  the  table, 
in  6  to  12  varieties,  our  selections, 
at  24/-,  30/-,  42/-,  or  60,-. 


Altiincliam  &  Maacliester 


Grand  New  Climbing  Rose 

DOROTHY  PERKINS. 

The  Floral  Committee  were  unanimous  in  giving  this 
an  AWARD  OP  MERIT  when  shown  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
May  20th. 

See  Report  in  this  Paper  of  Jfai/  22iid. 

This  beautiful  novelty  is  a  hybrid  between  Rose  Wichuriana 
and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  clusters  of  a  lovely  shell-pinl'  with  white  centre. 
Besides  being  a  good  climber,  it  can  be  grown  as  a  fine  pot 

plant. 

Orders  booked  now  for  autumn  delivery,  which  will  be 
executed  In  strict  rotation.  Good  plants  in  48-pots, 
3/6  each;  extra  strong.  In  24’s,  5/6  each. 

Special  List  of  other  New  Roses  on  application. 


Camden  Nurseries,  CRANBROOK,  KENT 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W’.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnatiors,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvarilias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  tVholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E,  SMITH. 


BEDDING  PLANTS. 

An  immense  stock  of  strong,  well-ripened  Plants 
of  all  leading  varieties,  ready  for  immediate 
planting. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 

CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


LARGE  PALMS, 
DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  &c. 

IMMENSE  STOCK, 

All  sizes  up  to  20  feet,  FOR  SALE  OR  HIRE, 
SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

Coronation  F estivitiesM 

INSFECTION  INVITED. 

Special  List  Fost  Free  on  Application. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

VlCTORI.4  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


Price  2/6  ;  Post  Free  3/7i. 

ThiPine  apple  manual 

By  Contributors  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture!’ 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitrb  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street.  E.C. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Johrnal  of 
Horticulture :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  mamuial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 


l^IQUAS,  absolutely  the  cheapest,  safest,  and 
i- X  most  effective  Insecticide  known.  A  perfect  remedy 
for  Red  Spider.  Foliage  much  improved  by  its  use.  Sample 
gratis  for  trial  if  necessary.  Prices  :  pint,  1/- ;  quart,  1/9  ; 
half-gall.,  3/-:  gall.,  5/-;  6  galls.,  22/6.— CORRY  &  CO.. 
(Limited),  FINSBURY  STREET,  LONDON.  Sold  by  all 
Seedsmen. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  19,  1902. 


Simdials  and  Sundial  Mottoes. 


^EliHAPS  the  earliest  mention  of 
^  a  sundial  was  that  of  Ahaz,  of 
713  B.C.,  to  be  found  referred 
to  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8  ;  while 
another  is  that  invented  by 
Anaximander,  ")h0  B.C.,  to  which 
Pliny  refers.  The  first  dial  of  the 
sun  seen  at  Borne  was  placed  on  the 
temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  when  time  was  divided  into  hours, 
which  dates  from  293  B.C.  The  solar  equi¬ 
noctial  dials  used  in  Egypt,  by  which  Eratos¬ 
thenes  metred  or  verified  the  measure  of  the 
earth,  were  concave  hemispheres,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  perpendicular  stylus. 
The  dial  introduced  by  Anaximander  at 
Lacediemon  was  of  this  kind,  to  indicate  the 
equinoxes,  solstice.®,  and — by  their  means — the 
seasons.  The  Phoenicians  and  Pherecydes 
claim  the  honour  of  the  invention.  At 
Orchomenus,  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  is  an 
ancient  dial,  in  which  the  gnomon  has  hing 
disapjoeared,  but  everything  else  is  entire. 
The  letters  of  the  dial  for  numbering  the 
hours  by  the  earth’s  motion  were  ten  in 
number,  ABTAEZHGIK,  and  these  were 
all  sculptured  in  relief  upon  the  surface. 
This  dial  is  probably  not  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  Homans  were  long  ignorant  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dials,  and  the  ancients  sometimes 
placed  them  upon  small  columns.  In  1759,  at 
Nettunt,  the  ancient  Antrim,  there  was 
found  a  vase  of  silver,  upon  which  a  dial  was 
seen  in  this  position. 

In  this  country  dials  were  first  set  up  in 
churches  about  A.D.  613,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  is  to  be  found  as  one  of  the  corner 
stones  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  the 
church  at  Lyminge,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originally  formed  a  portion  of  a  Boman  villa 
at  that  place,  the  church  hearing  distinct 
traces  of  Boman  and  Anglo-Saxon  masonry. 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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The  lines  of  this  dial  are  cut  inidely,  but  somewhat  deeply, 
on  the  stone.  At  Mersham  Church  again  will  be  found  traces 
of  other  very  ancient  dials,  also  cut  in  the  stone,  the  stones 
around  the  south  doorw^ay  of  the  Early  English  Church  there 
bearing  traces  of  seven  of  these  old  circular  sundials.  At 
Barpeston  Church  there  is  another  very  similar  dial,  and  at 
Patrixbourne  traces  of  four  others  can  be  seen,  and  at  Swing- 
field  and  Smeeth  dials  of  a  similar  character  are  to  be  found. 
At  the  Early  English  Church  of  the  village  of  Warehome 
there  is  to  be  found  built  into  the  south  wall  a  stone  upon 
which  is  carved  an  ancient  vertical  dial,  of  which  I  ha\e 
sketch,  which  will  convey  a  fair  impression  of  those  touched 
on  in  the  preceding  lines. 

Leaving  churches  for  a  moment  to  make  a  call  at  a  local 
museum,  there  will  be  found  in  that  at  Dover  a  very  curious 
example  of  dial,  which  was  found,  in  1862,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  Dover,  which 
edifice  was  founded  by  Wictred,  King  of  Kent,  693-725  a.d. 
This  dial  is  composed  of  a  cube  of  oolite,  between  four  and 
five  inches  square,  with  one  heart-shaped,  two  triangular, 
and  two  semi-cylindrical  dials  hollowed  out  of  the  sides.  At 
the  Maidstone  Museum  is  a  very  pretty  and  ingenious  sun¬ 
dial,  which  is  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  cannon,  with  a 
burning  glass  carefully  focussed  over  the  touch-hole,  so  that 
the  miniature  gun  being  primed,  the  sun  at  midday  fires  it 
off.  The  cannon  is  of  metal,  and  is  affixed  to  a  circular  slab 
of  marble,  on  which  are  cut  the  radiating  hour  lines,  with  the 
maker’s  inscription  as  follows  :  “  Victor  Chevalier  Jngr  Bi-eot 
de  I’Horloge  77  a  Paris.” 

Quitting  museums  for  mansions,  there  will  be  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Wingfield  Manor,  Derbyshire,  the  remains  of  a 
couple  of  dials,  placed  there  in  1678,  by  the  then  owner,  one 
Immanuel  Halton,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician.  One, 
that  over  the  bay  window  of  the  banquetting  hall,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  in  form  to  be  found  throughout  the  country. 
In  a  cottage  garden  at  Denton,  near  Canterbury,  is  a  red 
brick  and  plaster  dial,  some  sixty  years  old,  the  base  of  which 
is  spiral,  with  a  hali-circular  hour  marked  dial  on  top,  with  a 
gnomon  in  the  centre.  This  dial  was  built  by  Richard  Webb, 
a  master  mason.  At  Wimborne  Minster  is  a  dial  dated  1732. 
It  is  of  stone,  6ft  in  height,  4ft  in  width  on  its  south  face,  and 
3ft  on  its  east  and  west  faces  respectively,  each  of  which  bears 
a  gnomon.  At  Chilham  Castle,  in  the  grounds  is  a  handsome 
dial,  which  was  erected  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  stone  pedestal,  though  weather-worn  and 
marked  by  the  scores  of  time,  has  traces  of  very  fine  and 
handsome  carved  work,  and  the  plate,  which  is  also  very 
richly  ornamented,  bears  the  arms  of  the  Colebrook  family, 
and  the  name  “  Thomas  Wright,  Instrument  Maker  to  H.M. 
George  II.”  In  the  adjacent  Chilham  churchyard  is  a  dial 
which  is  credited  with  having  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
the  name  “  G.  Stedman,  London,”  being  engraved  on  the 
plate.  The  stone  shaft  is  gracefully  curved,  and  the  gnomon 
is  protected  by  a  copper  support,  which  was  placed  there 
after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wrench  the  gnomon  off. 

Leaving  these  old  world  dials  for  a  moment,  I  would  draw 
attention  to  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  modem  kind  in 
that  to  be  seen  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  Lauderdale  House, 
Waterlow  Park,  Highgate,  London.  This  house  w^as  formerly 
the  residence  of  Nell  Gwynne,  and  the  dial  was  put  up  when 
the  park  came  into  the  possession  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  plate  itself,  in  which  the  figures  are  deeply 
cut,  is  a  handsome  slab  of  white  marble,  mounted  on  a  stone 
pediment,  and  on  the  top  is  a  small  brass  plate  which  states 
that  “  This  dial  plate  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.’  ’ 

Returning  to  the  past,  at  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
will  be  found  a  couple  of  dials  which  are  deserving  of 
mention.  One,  near  the  west  gate  of  the  church,  has  in¬ 
scribed  on  it  the  three  dates  of  1841,  1873,  and  1890,  evidently 
the  dates  of  restorations,  while  on  the  oak  shaft  are  the 
initials  W.  H.  and  G.  R.,  with  the  date  1641.  The  dial  alto¬ 
gether  presents  a  somewhat  woe  begone  appearance.  At 
Aldington,  whereat  Erasmus  laboured  as  rector  in  1511,  in 
the  graveyard  is  a  dial  mounted  on  a  wooden  shaft  bearing 
the  date  1799,  and  the  initials  T.M.  and  W.M.,  with  the 
mottoes  in  Latin  and  English  of  “  Pereunt  et  imputantur,” 
and  The  hours  pass  and  are  reckoned,”  the  initials  before 
referred  to  being  those  of  former  churchwardens.  The  shaft 
is  square  in  design,  and  terribly  wormeaten.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Lympne,  there  is  a  decidedly  novel 
dial.  The  plate  is  circular  and  old,  but  it  is  mounted  on  a 


cast-iron  setting,  the  edge  of  which  bears  the  same  motto 
as  that  at  Aldington,  but  the  corkscrew  or  twisted  shaft, 
with  a  centre  boss,  is  of  cast-iron,  ending  in  a  circular  foot, 
which  is  embedded  in  a  circular  base  of  brickwork,  and  the 
effect  is  mean  and  paltry  in  the  extreme — an  instance  of  bad 
and  ignorant  restoration. 

At  Smeeth,  which  we  will  revisit  for  a  moment,  there  is  a 
very  pretty  old  dial,  with  a  pedestal  of  black  oak,  mounted 
on  a  small  platform  of  tiles  and  clamped  oaken  timbers. 
The  dial  plate  is  8in  square,  and  the  gnomon  has  a  similar 
support  to  that  found  at  Chilham.  The  pillar  has  a  square 
capital,  tapering  beneath  to  a  bulging  centre  or  boss,  and 
tapering  again  towards  the  foot,  which  ends  in  a  square  base 
matching  the  top,  the  whole  effect  being  that  of  a  substantial 
old-fashioned  baluster,  having  carved  thereon  the  initials 
E.  H.  and  C.  W.,  with  the  date  1826. 

In  the  High  Street,  Rye,  over  a  boot-shop,  is  a  well  pre¬ 
served  and  admirably  carved  oval  dial,  some  2ft  deep,  haying 
a  panel  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  represented  Father  Time, 
painted  black,  and  carved  in  high  relief,  the  figure  bearing 
the  customary  scythe  and  hour-glass.  This  dial,  altogether, 
is  a  very  fine  example.  On  the  Town  Hall  of  the  same  place 
is  a  comparatively  modern  specimen,  it  having  been  nre- 
sented  to  the  burgesses  in  1831  bv  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  It  is 
of  stone,  and  formerly  adorned  the  wall  of  the  Gramrnar 
School,  being  afterwards  removed  to  its  present  site.  Like 
the  one  before  referred  to,  this  has  also  a  central  panel,  the 
figure  in  this  case  also  being  Time,  albeit  he  has  lost  an  arm, 
head,  feet,  and  hands.  On  the  figure-plate  is  carved  the 
motto  :  “  Tempus  edax  rerum  ”  (“  Time  the  devourer  of  all 
things  ”),  and  below  is  the  inscription,  “  The  solar  shadow  as 
it  measm-es  life  it  life  resembles  too.”  At  this  same  place, 
round  the  church  clock,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been 
presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  is  this  motto :  “  Our 
Time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passetn,”  which  is  decidedly  more 
applicable  to  a  sun-dial  than  a  clock. 

On  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Dover  is  to  be 
seen  an  ancient  dial  of  the  vertical  order,  which  besides 
being  old,  is  eminently  artistic,  this  being  intensified  by  its. 
position  on  the  Norman  tower.  This  dial,  of  wood,  about 
2^ft  square,  is  white  in  the  centre,  with  a  black  border,  on 
which  are  painted,  on  the  two  sides  and  bottom,  in  white, 
the  numerals.  Two  strips  of  lead,  nailed  to  the  top  and 
eastern  sides,  serve  to  protect  this  old-time  dial.  In  the 
High  Road,  Chiswick,  lying  back  a  little  from  the  roadway, 
is  an  old-fashioned,  low-ceilinged,  red-tiled  roadside  inn, 
called  the  Old  Windmill,  which,  as  the  swinging  signboard 
on  the  pavement  tells,  was  established  in  1717.  Between 
the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  immediately  over  the  fascia, 
is  an  old-time  sun-dial  bearing  this  motto :  “  So  flys  Life 
away.” 

Leaving  dials,  the  preceding  collection  of  which  could  be 
very  considerably  increased  did  space  permit,  I  come  now  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  mottoes  to  be  found  on  them.  Thus, 
some  originality  of  idea  may  be  claimed  for  the  quaint  motto 
of  a  Nottinghamshire  dial :  “  To-day  is  yesterday’s  to¬ 
morrow  ” ;  also  in  the  inscription,  “Now,  or  when,”  found 
upon  a  dial  at  Beverley  Minster.  The  motto,  “  Begone  about 
your  business,”  is  inscribed  upon  the  dial  of  an  old  Cheshire 
abode,  and  is  said  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  dial  of  a 
house  in  Pump  Court  in  the  Inner  Temple,  which  was 
removed  in  1820.  It  is  related  that  this  motto  owed  its  origin 
to  the  testy  reply  of  one  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple, 
who  had  promised  to  furnish  a  motto  for  this  sundial,  but, 
having  forgotten  his  engagement,  saluted  wdth  this  testy 
exclamation  the  messenger  who  interrunted  his  studies  with 
a  request  for  the  promised  device.  By  design  or  mistake  the 
words,  “  Begone  about  your  business,”  were  accepted  as  the 
sundial’s  motto,  and  duly  painted  beneath  it. 

“  Allez  vous  ”  w’as  the  motto  of  a  foreign  sundial  once  to  be 
seen  in  a  Devonshire  garden,  and  an  Italian  sundial  motto, 
claims  that  “  The  maker  may  err,  the  iron  may  err,  I  never 
err.” 

Other  mottoes  are : — “  I  am  a  shade,  a  shadow,  too,  art 
thou  ”  ;  “I  mark  the  time,  say.  Gossip,  dost  thou  see  ?  ”  ; 
“  Detego  tegendo  ”  ;  “  Amidst  the  flowers  I  tell  the  hours  ”  ; 
“You  may  waste,  but  cannot  stop  me”  ;  “Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set  ”  ;  and  “  Life’s 
but  a  walking  shadow,”  with  which  except  from  Macbeth  my 
selection  must  close,  my  concluding  remark  being  the  quota¬ 
tion  :  “  There  is  no  human  discovery  more  ancient,  or  more 
interesting  than  that  of  a  sundial.” — Wm.  Norman  Brown. 
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Odontoglossum  x  Adrianae  Sybil. 

Captain  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt  (grower,  Mr. 
Alexander)  received  a  Finst  Class  Certificate  in  recognition  of 
this  variety  (which  we  illirstrate)  on  May  20.  It  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  form,  and  exceedingly  distinct.  The  segments 
iwre  firm  and  wax-like,  with  wavy  edges,  and  each  is  beautifully 
marked  with  deep  chocolate  or  chestnut-coloured  spots  on  a 
canary-yellow  ground.  It  is  a  noble  hybrid. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

The  Cattleya  house  is  very  gay  just  now,  and  where  a  separate 
flowering  house  exists  it  is  easy  to  kpoil  many  of  the  choice 
blooms  by  over-abundant  moisture.  The  plants  need  it,  of 
course ;  many  are  gi'owing  freely,  and  can  hardly  be  over-watered 
either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  blossoms  spot 
very  easily.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  group  all  that  are  in  flower 
in  one  corner,  preferably  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  use 
as  little  moisture  there  as  possible.  A  little  top  air  day  and 
night  will  serve  to  prevent  the  moisture  settling  on  the  flowers. 


Odontoglossum  x  Adrianae  var.  Sybil. 


Regarding  the  plants  themselves,  Cattleya  Mossise  will  only 
just  be  commencing  to  grow  from  the  base  of  the  flowering  bulbs. 
Unlike  C.  Gaskelliana,  which  makes  its  new  growth  and  flowers 
upon  it  the  first  season,  C.  Mossise  has  it  all  to  do  afterwards, 
so  in  order  to  give  it  the  best  chance  possible  it  is  usual  to  place 
the  plants  in  the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and 
pay  special  attention  to  them  from  now  onwards.  C.  gigas  and 
C.  aurea  are  both  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes,  and  must  be 
encouraged.  At  the  same  time,  keep  the  plants  in  a  bright 
light,  hardened  well  ripened  specimens  being  far  less  likely  to 
stool  unseasonably  than  those  that  have  been  grown  in  shade. 

Lselia  majalis  is  now  throwing  up  its  spikes ;  that  is,  it  will 
be  if  the  plants  have  been  properly  treated.  As  I  have  before 
pointed  out  in  the  Journal,  it  is  useless  to  expect  this  lovely 
Orchid  to  flower  freely  unless  it  is  absolutely  exposed  to  all 
winds  and  weather  as  autumn  comes  on  and  the  growths  are 
maturing.  Just  now  the  forming  growths  and  spikes  make  a 
large  demand  upon  the  energies  of  the  plants,  and  their  wants 
must  be  met  by  copious  moisture  supplies. 

That  pretty  Dendrobium,  D.  Brymerianum,  flowers  more 
freely,  and  makes  finer  growths  in  the  Cattleya  house  than  when 
grown  in  stronger  heat,  and  there  are  many  others  of  the  ever¬ 
green  and  partially  evergreen  species  that  are  also  better  suited 
here.  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  U. 
Paxtoni,  and  D.  suavissimum  are  cases  in  point;  while  among 
the  grosser  growing  species  D.  moschatum  and  its  allies  may  be 
mentioned.  All  these  Orchids  like  the  fullest  exposure  to  sun 
and  light  in  the  growing  season,  the  more  shady  portions  of  the 
house  being  allotted  to  Bollcas,  Warscewiczellas,  and  Pe.scatoreas. 
— H.  R.  R. 


Commercial  Horticulture. 


During  the  last  two  years  the  growers  of  many  kinds  of  horti¬ 
cultural  produce  have  passed  through  a  trying  time  indeed, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  circumstances. 
Unseasonable  weather  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  which  have  prevailed,  as  crops  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  abundant,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the  soft  fruits  which  have 
glutted  the  markets  during  the  summer  and  earlj'  autumn 
affected  the  price  of  hothouse  fruits  to  a  considerable  extent. 
When  hardy  fruits  are  plentiful  and  good,  the  demand  for 
Grapes  is  usually  not  so  brisk  as  during  less  fruitful  seasons. 
Last  year  was  remarkable  for  the  low  prices  obtained  for  Grapes, 
and  Tomatoes  were  often  sold  at  prices  which  left  a  doubtful 
margin,  of  profit  for  the  grower.  To  the  above  we  have  to  add 
the  significant  fact  that  labour  has  been  scarce  and  fuel  dear,  and 
when  these  three  conditions — i.e.,  low  prices,  scarce  labour,  and 
dear  fuel — are  found  in  combination,  the  commercial  horticul¬ 
turist  must  necessarily  be  “  hit  hard.” 

The  scarcity  of  labour  has  doubtless  been  to  a  great  extent 
caused  by  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  demand  for  choice  fruits  and  flowers  has,  of  course,  been 
considerably  lessened  for  the  same  reason,  as  while  the  war  was 
raging  parties  and  other  festivities  were  less  numerous  than 
usual.  All  these  things,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  hardy  fruits,  have  had  the  effect  of  hitting  the  grower 
of  choice  fruit  hard.  Africa  also  is  a  land  of  fruits.  There  was, 
therefore,  but  little  need  to  send  fruits  among  other  foocl 
supplies.  If,  however,  vegetable  growers  in  this  country  had 
long  ago  turned  their  attention  to  the  process  of  preserving 
vegetables  they  might  have  reaped  a  good  harvest  by  sending 
supplies  which  had  to  be  obtained  abroad.  This  is  a  matter 
which  should  certainly  have  immediate  attention,  as  it  is  one  in 
which  a  new  industry  might  be  created;  and  if  in  conjunction 
with  it  we  can  perfect  our  methods  of  drying  fruits,  a  wonderful 
impetus  will  be  given  to  market  gardening. 

So  far  I  have  touched  upon  the  conditions  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  recent  past  ;  let  us  now  look  to  the  future,  and  add 
“  hope  ”  to  the  universal  gladness  which  rings  out  strong  and 
clear  around  us.  The  glad  tidings  of  “  Peace  ” — so  long  deferred 
— have  at  last  been  borne  with  joyous  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  struggles  of  the  past,  the  splendid  heroism,  and 
the  brave  who  sleep  beneath  the  lonely  veldt  are  not  forgotten; 
but  a  cry  of  thankfulness  goes  up  that  the  strife  is  over,  and 
that  future  prosperity  seems  assured.  Such  welcome  news, 
coming  as  it  tlid  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Coronation,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  zest  with  which  that  great  national  event 
will  be  celebrated,  and  few  trades  will  be  more  beneficially 
influenced  by  the  “  turn  of  events  ”  than  commercial  horti¬ 
culture.  The  demand  for  flow'ers,  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables 
will  undoubtedly  be  so  great  that,  although  preparations  on  a 
gigantic  scale  have  long  been  in  progress,  the  available  materials 
will  be  so  closely  used  up  that  a  brisk  demand  will  be  ensured 
throughout  the  season.  The  markets  have  already  been  affected, 
and  shrewd  men  are  buying  in  advance  much  of  the  material  they 
rec^uire. 

Old  hands,  however,  among  the  producers  are  holding  back, 
as  they  know  well  that  just  at  the  critical  time  when  materials 
must  be  obtained  is  the  time  to  get  top  prices.  Two  days  ago  I 
saw  two  large  si)an-roofed  houses  filled  with  fine  Pelargoniums 
in  32-sized  pots.  The  bulk  of  them  consisted  of  two  well- 
known  varieties.  King  of  Denmark  and  Raspail.  They  were 
unfolding  their  flowers  freely,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  would 
be  placed  on  the  market  at  once.  The  owner,  however,  intends 
to  “  hold  ”  them  till  about  a  week  before  the  Coronation,  and 
he  has  little  doubt  that  such  fine  plants  will  then  be  eagerly 
snapped  up. 

Bedding  plants  have  met  with  a  quick  sale,  and  the  demand 
for  them  seems  likely  to  continue  to  a  much  later  date  than 
usual.  Cut  flowers  of  the  right  type,  and  especially  Roses  and 
Lilies,  will  be  keenly  sought  after,  and  anything  that  can  be 
done  during  the  next  fortnight  to  either  retard  or  forward 
them,  so  as  to  have  them  in  good  condition  just  in  the  “nick” 
of  time,  should  receive  special  attention.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and 
Tomatoes  will,  of  course,  be  in  great  request,  and  although  many 
growers  may  have  the  former  ripe  at  the  present  time,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  better  prices  will  be  obtained  at  Coro¬ 
nation  time,  and  throughout  the  following  week,  than  now. 
Peaches  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  kept  long  after  they  are  ripe, 
unless  special  means  for  cold  storage  are  at  hand,  and  prices  have 
been  so  good  that  few  would  care  to  risk  anything  by  holding. 

Owing  to  the  recent  dull  and  cold  weather.  Tomatoes  have 
not  ripened  very  rapidly,  and  instead  of  picking  them  before 
they  are  well  coloured  as  many  growers  do,  it  will  certainly  bo 
wi.se  to  allow  them  to  hang  till  highly  coloured,  and  to  have,  as 
many  as  possible  in  that  condition  from  the  20th  to  the  26th  of 
June.  A  little  special  manure  applied  to  give  high  colour 
should  prove  a  profitable  practice,  as  at  these  festive  times  high 
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colour  carries  great  weight  with  purchasers  on  the  look  out  for 
“  specials.”  What  is  badly  wanted  now  among  market  growers 
is  bright  sunshine  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  which  would  make 
everything  move  forward  with  a  bound,  and  enable  them  to 
reap  the  full  reward  for  which  they  have  been  striving  during 
the  last  six  months.  All  tilings  considered,  the  present  season 
promises  to  be  a  bright  and  prosperous  one  for  those  engaged 
in  commercial  horticulture,  because  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  of  Britain  there  will  be  simultaneous  festivities.  That 
the  above  anticipations  may  be  fully  realised  is  the  earnest  hope 
and  belief  of — Onward. 

- - 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’.  There  awa’.” 


Little  Known  Plants. 

In  a  corner  of  the  Nepenthes  house  at  Kew  there  is  a 
plant  of  Rudgea  luacrophylla,  tall  and  woody.,  bearing  dense, 
terminal  spikes  of  pure  ivhite,  tubular,  waxy  flowers.  The  plant 
i.s  allied  to  Coffea  (Rubiacese),  and  is  interesting  if  not  either 
very  useful  or  beautiful.  The  leathery  green  foliage  is  1ft  or 
more  in  length,  and  oblong ;  being  alsO'  5in  to  Gin  broad.  In  the 
stove,  on  the  left-hand  side  from  the  Victoria  house,  there  are  a 
number  of  graceful  tropical  plants  that  might  be  brought  more 
intO'  the  light  of  common  observation  were  some  of  our  progre.ssive 
nurserymen  to  secure  3'oung  plants  and  raise  a  stock  of  them. 
Thus  there  is  Gustavia  gracillima  (Myrtacese),  with  comparatively 
narrow  leaves  arranged  in  verticells.  Wdien  grown  with  a  single, 
upright  stem  the  plant  is  graceful  indeed,  and  one  that  would 
be  welcomed  in  any  collection  of  stove  plants.  The  Aphelandras, 
of  course,  have  their  claims  recognised  in  a  measure,  though  in 
numerous  gardens  their  presence  is  entirely  absent.  Another 
curious  and  botanically  interesting  plant,  at  the  same  time 
decorative,  is  Dalechampsia  roezliana,  with  conspicuous  pink 
bracts.  The  inflorescence  is  very  complex.  W^ithin  the  two 
outer  bracts  there  is  another  smaller  bract,  on  the  axis  in  whose 
axil  is  a  three-flowered  cyme  of  female  flowers.  Above  tliis  is  the 
male  part  of  the  inflorescence,  starting  Avith  four  bracts  and 
including  a  curious  yelloAV  cushion.  In  one  specie.^  of 
Delechampsia,  the  cushion  secretes  resin,  Avhich  is  used  by  bees 
for  nest  making,  and  attracts  them  to  the  floAver.  The  genus 
is  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceae.  As  a  Avail  climber  Marcgravia 
umbellata  Avould  in  many  cases  prove  serviceable.  It  has  long 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  smooth  and  shining,  and  luxuriantly 
borne.  Another  suitable  climber,  and  one  not  knoAvn  outside  of 
botanic  gardens,  is  Paul  Ionia  thalictrifolia,  the  specific  name  in 
a  AA'ay  describing  the  general  resemblance  of  the  foliage  to  those 
of  the  hardy  Thalictrums.  It  groAvs  tAviningly,  and  furnishes 
upright  pillars  A^ery  handsomely.  Asparagus  Duchesnei  is  a  neiv 
species,  and  Avould  appear  to  have  reached  KeAv  from  the 
Continent  onlj^  a  year  ago.  It  possesses  long  and  graceful  stems, 
much  after  the  styde  of  A.  Sprengeri. 

Some  of  the  nurserjunen  noAv  possess  this  novelty,  and  soon 
Ave  may  see  it  become  more  common.  Tococa  latifolia,  a  large, 
ovate-leaved  species,  requires  more  space,  probably,  than  can  be 
afforded  in  the  average  stove  house  ;  but  the  plant  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  handsome  and  disdinct  in  cultivation.  The 
leaves  are  strongly  ribbed,  dark,  shining  green  aboA^e,  reddish 
beneath,  14in  to  IGin  long,  and  about  a  foot  across. 

Messrs.  Sutton’s  of  Reading. 

It  Avas  remarked  by  more  persons  than  one  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Seedsmen  at  Reading,  Avere  un¬ 
represented  by  any  exhibit  whatever  at  the  late  Temple  ShoAV 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  reason  lay,  Ave  believe, 
in  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  matter  of  space  that  could 
be  alloAved.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  at  their  London 
Road  Nurseries,  Reading,  collections  of  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias, 
and  Cinerarias  of  quality  unsurpassed  by  any  strains  Ave  have 
met  Avith ;  and  certainly  their  beautiful  Calceolarias  are  un¬ 
rivalled.  The  plants  are  large,  but  not  leggy,  carrying  immense 
“clouds”  of  huge  and  Avell-formed  pouches,  their  spotted  mam¬ 
moth  varieties  being  quite  a  speciality.  These  spotted  Calceo¬ 
larias  are  indeed  outstanding.  The  ground  colour  is  almo.st 
invariably  y'elloAv,  and  the  spots  are  crimson  or  rich  maroon. 
Then  the  self-coloured  forms  also  furnish  a  rich  and  brilliant 
exhibition  of  colour,  particularly^  that  general  favourite  named 
Cloth  of  Gold.  Only  the  be.st  A’arieties  are  used  for  crossing 
Avith,  and  these,  of  course,  produce  seeds  that  can  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  to  provide  robust  and  ty^pical  herbaceous  Cal¬ 
ceolaria  plants.  What  strikes  the  visitor  most,  and  recurs 
again  and  again  to  his  mind,  is  the  enormous  profusion  of  these 
huge  flowers.  It  emphatically  serves  as  an  object  lesson, 
marking  the  perseA^erance  and  judgment  of  those  AA’hose  business 
it  has  been  to  develop  results  such  as  thej'  are  to-daj'. 


The  Gloxinias  as  a  class  require  the  strictest  Avatching.  It 
is  so  very  recently  that  the  genus  Avas  characterised  by  those 
bad  habits — the  drooping  flo Avers  and  huge,  erect,  uncouthly 
formed  leaves.  Noav  it  is  the  one  end  and  aim  at  Reading  to 
possess  a  pure  “  crassifolia  strain,”  which  is,  a  strain  of  plants  ' 
Avhose  leaves  are  exactly  opposite  to  one  another  on  the  stem, 
and  the  pairs  alternately  at  right  angles.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  should  be  nicelj'  crenated,  the  leaves  themselves  roundly 
oval,  and  marbled  here  and  there  Avith  that  beautiful  pale  silvery 
colour  Avhich  is  a  feature  in  the  best  of  Gloxinias.  The  round 
and  open-mouthed  floAvers  are  held  erect  and  produced  in  great 
quantities.  It  seems  invidious  to  select  even  a  feAV  named 
vai’ieties,  but  Ave  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Her  Majesty,  an 
unequalled  spotless  Avhite  of  great  superiority ;  Reading  Scarlet, 
whose  colour  is  so  intense  it  almost  seems  to  glow  ;  Duke  of  York, 
a  rich  dark  blue;  Violet  Queen,  a  delightfully  spotted  and 
netted  Gloxinia ;  Empress,  Avhich  is  more  recent  than  the 
others,  and  is  nearly  Avhite  Avith  a  rich  creamy  throat,  and  is 
finely  spotted  with  violet.  This  is  an  exceedingly  chaste 
flo  AVer,  and  Avorthy  of  special  notice.  Sutton’s  Purple  is  another 
variety  Avhose  rich  colouring  greatly  attracted  us.  But  Avith 
these  feAV  Ave  leave  the  selection.  Growers  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  are  satisfied  to  rely  on  mixed  packets  of  seed,  which,  of 
course,  contain  varieties  of  the  highest  type. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  the  Cinerarias,  Avhose  charms  and 
graces  were  seen  at  their  best  about  the  1st  of  the  month. 
The  older  dwarf  types,  Avith  large  flowers  and  massiA’e  inflores¬ 
cences,  nearly  all  on  the  level  or  slightly  domed,  haA'e  lapsed 
from  general  popularity,  and  in  place  of  them  one  everj^wliere 
finds  the  aesthetic  stellate  Cinerarias.  These  are  likely  to  gain 
and  remain  in  fav'our,  because  Avhile  they  are  as  showy  in  the 
conservatorj"  as  the  dAvarf  groAving  type,  they  at  the  same  time 
provide  armfuls  of  just  the  sort  of  floAvers  the  floral  artist  most 
desires.  As  there  still  remains  a  conservative  regard  for  the 
dw’arf  single  Cinerarias,  these  are  still  largely  groAvn  and 
selected  from  at  Reading.  The  stellata  t.ype,  however,  is  the 
flower  of  the  moment,  and  it  Avas  interesting  to  ob.serA^e  the 
differences  there  are  among  the  forms  of  this  floAver.  While  all 
have  the  freely  branching  habit,  Avith  slender  stems,  not  all  of 
them  are  so  “starry”  as  choice  Avould  have  them  to  be.  The 
small  floAvered  stiffer  sorts,  and  particularly  those  Avith  dull 
slaty  blue  disks,  are  being  discarded  in  favour  of  those  wdth 
longer,  radiating  petals  and  good  habit  of  growth  generally. 
All  colours,  from  Avhite  to  deep  blue,  and  from  this  to  palest 
pink,  are  represented  in  mixed  collections  of  these  stellata 
Cinerariai. — Wandering  Willie. 

- - - - 


Overcropping  Apples. 


In  the  Avhole  of  gardening  practice  there  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  that  of  overcropping.  It  is  bad  in  every  department,  but 
Avorst  of  all  with  fruit,  for  not  only  are  the  trees  incommoded 
during  the  one  season,  and  prevented  from  giving  good  fruit,  but 
they  are  often  seriously  checked  for  another  year — a  more  im¬ 
portant  point  even  than  the  other.  Tlie  effects  upon  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  A^erj'  marked.  The  trees  are  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  tAvice  as  many  stones  as  are  necessary ;  and  this 
takes  far  more  out  of  them  than  the  pi'oduction  of  the  edible 
part  or  flesh. 

But  the  strain  upon  the  trees  is  so  great  that  even  the  small 
amount  of  flesh  upon  the  fruit  is  not  Avorth  anything.  It  is 
poor  in  flavour,  and  the  fruits  usually  drop  before  they  are 
properly  ripe.  Instead,  then,  of  having,  say,  a  hundred  fine 
luscious  Peaches,  or  high  flavoured  Nectarines,  upon  any  given 
tree,  we  have — if  the  fruit  is  not  properly  thinned—rperhaps 
double  that  number,  and,  out  of  all,  not  a  score  fruits  that  one 
could  possibly  send  to  a  nobleman’s  table  or  a  high  class  fruiterer’s  ’ 
shop.  j 

Apples  on  small  trees  are  often  badly  treated  in  this  way.  a 

With  large  orchard  trees  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  thinning,  ; 

and,  Avithout  a  doubt,  this,  combined  Avith  the  let  alone  principle  ; 
on  which  the  trees  are  treated,  is  responsible  for  their  often 
bearing  once  only  in  tAvo  years.  But  Avith  small  trees  there  is 
no  necessity  for  this.  The  fruits  can  mostly  be  thinned  by  hand 
from  the  ground  or  a  short  pair  of  steps,  and  the  increased  value  ' 
of  the  produce  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  trouble  - 
involved.' 

Even  small  and  bush  fruits  may  Avitli  advantage  have  attention 
in  this  Avay.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  _  and  even  StraAvberries, 
unless  there  is  a  large  demand  for  cooking  fruit,  should  be  AA’ell 
thinned.  It  is  just  noAV  that  the  result  of  not  thinning  is  most 
apparent,  and  l'  Avould  ask  any  thinking  producer  to  have  a  look 
round  the  nearest  fruit  plantation  to  him.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  he  Avill  find  this  season  trees  oA-erburdened  AAith  small  and 
conipai'citively  useless  fruit,  thcit  by  judicious  tliiuniiig  may  have 
been  useful  and  iirofitable  to  the  groAver. — H.  R.  R. 
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(Continued  from  page  510.) 

In  the  first  instalment  of  his  letter,  Mr.  T.  Pockett  referred 
in  general  terms  to  Chrysanthemums  at  Swanley,  at  Reigate,  at 
Earlswood,  and  in  Paris,  where  he  had  taken  special  notes  when 
on  a  visit  to  Europe  last  summer.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
great  London  Chrysanthemum  Show  as  follows  : 

“  No'  doubt  the  finest  show  was  that  of  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  at  the  Aquarium,  on  November  5.  Nearly 
all  the  available  floor  space  was  taken  up  with  the  exhibits,  be¬ 
sides  two  large  rooms,  passages,  and  corridors  upstairs.  Perhaps 
the  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  vase  classes.  In  the  twelve 
vases  of  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese,  each  vase  contained  five 
blooms,  and  each  bloom  stood  about  ixnie  or  more  inches  above 
the  vase.  There  was  also  in  most  cases,  an  additional  stem 
with  foliage  attached,  and  tied  to  each  stem,  carrying  a  bloom. 
The  prizes  were  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5.  The-  first  prize  went 
to  Mr.  Vallis.  His  blooms  were  just  perfection,  and  every  petal 
appeared  as  fresh  as  possible.  Many  of  the  blooms  were  Sin  or 
9in  in  diameter,  and  O^in  to  7|in  in  depth.  The  varieties  were : 
Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  L.  Reniy,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Car¬ 
rington,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Australie,  E. 
Molyneux,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Calvat’s  99,  Mrs.  Barkly,  and 
Mrs.  Mease.  The  second  prize  lot  was  also  very  fine,  and  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Beckett,  w'ith  the  following  varieties  :  Nellie 
Pockett,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Weeks,  L.  Humphries,  Lady  Han- 
ham,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Coombes,  The  Princess,  Mrs.  Barkly, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  and  Alice-  Byron.  The  third 
lot,  which  w'ere  very  little  inferior,  went  to-  Mr.  Meredith,  with  ' 
the  following :  Florence  Molyneux,  Lord  Ludlow,  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  L.  Remy, 
Lord  Salisbury,  Madame  Carnot,  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Calvat’s 
99,  Mrs.  Barkly,  and  Mrs.  Mease. 

“  Other  competitors  had  very  meritorious  exhibits,  and  some 
wonderfully  fine  blooms  of  various  kinds,  but  they  were  not  of 
the  uniform  quality  of  those  exhibits  referred  to.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  do  our  best  blooms  compare  with  them  ?  And  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  before  the 
principal  exhibitors,  judges,  and  oflicials  at  the  luncheon  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Aquarium  show,  where  I  was  officially  in\'ited. 

“  I  said  that  we  in  Australia  could  show"  individual  blooms 
that  W'ould  compare  with  the  best  set  up  that  day,  but  we  could 
not  possibly  set  up  an  exhibit  with  all  the  blooms  of  that  same 
high  quality.  Why,  there  was  hardly  a  bad  bloom  in  the  whole 
of  the  vases  that  did  not  get  a  prize,  and  I  heard  an  exhibitor 
tliat  used  to  take  some  of  the  leading  prizes  say,  ‘  I  have  the  best 
stuff  here  I  ever  had,  and  yet  not  a  prize,’  although  fairly  beaten. 
Many  other  i)rizes  were  offered  for  blooms  in  vases,  and  they 
were  well  contested,  and  I  think  it  proved  conclusively  that  the 
vase  is  the  coming  receptacle  for  showing  the  flowers  in  the 
future. 

“  For  the  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge  Cups  and  other  prizes 
the  blooms  w^ere  shown  on  boxes  similar  to  wdaat  we  are  used  to, 
but  the  boxes  seem  far  too  small,  as  many  of  the  blooms  were 
overlapping  each  other.  They  wmre  (generally  speaking)  of 
high  quality.  In  the  Incurved  section  (what  w’e  generally  call 
Chinese),  Mr.  Higgs  takevs  the  pride  of  place.  Manv  of  liLs 
blooms  were  GJin  in  diameter,  and  the  same  depth.  The  com¬ 
petition  in  these  sections  was  not  so  keen  a-s  in  the  Japanese 
varieties.  The  fountain  groups,  composed  of  blooms  and  plants 
of  Chi-ysanthemums,  were  worth  seeing,  also  the  groups  set  up 
by  the  trade  gro-w-ers.  Mr.  Godfrey  had  about  700  large  exhibi¬ 
tion  blooms,  principally  his  own  raising.  As  they  appeared  to 
me,  I  thought  the  best  were  Godfrey’s  King,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Sensation,  Exmouth  Crimson,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and  Exmouth 
Rival.  Mr.  Cannell  had  a  nice  display  set  up  on  Maidenhair 
Fern.  I  noticed  the  Australian  varieties  as  most  conspicuous 
in  tliis  exhibit,  such  as  T.  Carrington,  Australie,  W.  R.  Church, 
General  Hutton,  Mrs.  H.  Emmerton,  Rev,  W.  Wilks,  Marjorie 
and  Frank  Hannaford.  Other  fine  groups  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hobbies  and  Co.,  Limited,  Mr.  Pulling,  Mr. 
Ow-en,  and  others. 

“  A  few  very  good  trained  specimens  may  be  se-en,  but  the 
staked  specimens  w^ere  not  so  good  as  many  that  we  have  seen 
when  there  was  good  competition  in  Melbourne. 

“  Before  referring  to  other  shows,  I  may  mention  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  chat  to  Mr.  Bevan  (the  president),  Mr.  R. 


Dean  (secretary),  Mr.  Harman  Payne  (the  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  and  secretary),  Mr.  H.  Weeks  (the  famous  English  rai^Q, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  that  are  associated  with  the  N.C.S- 
Each  and  all  very  readily  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  before 
I  left  the  show  I  also  shook  hands  with  the  champions,  the  ex¬ 
champions,  and  was  congratulated  for  doing  my  part  by  sending 
over  varieties  that  would  not  disgrace  them  in  competition. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

“  Many  of  you  will  have  seen,  or  heard,  of  the  Birminglmm 
Chrysanthemum  Shows,  which  are  held  at  Bingley  Hall.  The 
last  was  on  November  12,  and  as  a  show  it  was  a  good  Ohe. 
Bingley  Hall  is  very  large ;  it  was  set  out  with  rows  of  tables 
containing  exhibits.  A  band  played  in  the  centre. 
the  surrounding  floor  space  contained  very  fine  groups  of  Chrys- 
antheum  and  foliage  plants.  Crotons  being  one  of  the  <^Mef 
plants  used.  There  was  also  a  quantity  of  trained  and  stak^ 
specimens  of  Incurved  and  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  The 
best  of  the  former  was  M.  Ferlat  and  N.  Molyneux,  while  the 
best  of  the  latter  were  Mrs.  Ritson,  _  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  V. 
Morel,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Chas.  Davis.  The  plants  were  about 
3ft  9in  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height. 

“  There  was  a  spirited  competition  in  the  groups ;  the  best 
was  composed  of  a  large  pyramid  of  Chrysanthemums,  while  four 
smaller  pyramids  contained  Palms  and  Bamboos  in  the  centre,  and 
the  outer  space  was  filled  with  well  grown  blooms,  interspersed 
with  Crotons  and  Palms,  and  with  the  addition  of  smaller  plants 
for  facing  it  w’as  a  very  fine  exhibit.  'Hie  cut  blooms  were  not, 
I  believe,  up  to  the  usual  standard,  owing  to  the  fog  being  very 
bad  some  days  prior  to  the  show,  but  some  good  blooms  were  to 
be  seen,  although  not  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions.  The 
non-competitive  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemum  novelties  were 
Messrs.  Godfrey,  Wells,  and  Weeks.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sale  of  Poisons. 


Before  the  Kingston-on-Thames  County  Magistrates  on 
June  12,  Joseph  Hutchinson,  seed  and  artificial  manure 
merchant,  appeared  to  answer  three  summonses  for  selling  a 
poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  witliout  having  his  name  and 
address  on  the  bottle ;  for  selling  the  poison  to  an  unknown 
person ;  and  for  failing  to  make  an  entry  of  the  sale  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  1868.  Mr.  Vaughan  Williams,  barrister,  appeared  to  prose¬ 
cute  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;  and  Mr  T.  G. 
Dobbs,  solicitor  to  the  Traders  in  Poisons  Protection  Society, 
appeared  to  defend. 

Mr.  Vaughan  Williams,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  poison 
the  deifendant  was  charged  with  selling  was  contained  in  a  com¬ 
pound  known  as  “the  XL  All  Vapouriser  Fumigator,  used  tor 
the  destruction  of  insects  in  greenhouses.  In  a  two-ounce  bottle 
there  was  sufficient  nicotine  to  poison  hundreds  of  persons. 

George  Henry  Steer,  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  deposed 
to  visiting  the  defendant’s  premises  at  Cobham  on  May  5  and 
purchasing  a  bottle  of  the  fumigator.  It  was  supplied  to  hun 
by  the  defendant’s  brother,  who  did 'not  know*  him,  and  the 
defendant’s  name  and  address  were  not  on  the  bottle. 

Harry  Moon,  clerk  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  deposed  to  receiving  the  bottle  from  the  last  witness 
and  sending  its  contents  to  be  analysed.  There  was  a  label  on 
the  bottle  containing  the  following  notice:  “  Tobacco  is  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  have  somewhat  poisonous  propertie-s,  and 
the  juice  of  tobacco  which  collects  in  the  stem  of  a  pipe  is  well- 
known  to  be  poisonous.  This  compound  contains  the  concen¬ 
trated  nicotine  of  tobacco,  and  should  be  kex:)t  in  a  safe  place  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  children.” 

By  Mr.  Dobbs — A  special  commission  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into  the  sale  of  poisons  for  purposes 
connected  with  agriculture. 

Mr  Thomas  Tickell,  analyst,  spoke  to  examining  the  com¬ 
pound,  and  said  it  contained  over  20  per  cent,  of  nicotine,  sutti- 
cient  in  his  opinion, to  kill  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred 
persons.  In  two  ounces  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
grains,  and  one  grain  of  nicotine  would  be  fatal  to  two  or  three 

Mr*  Dobbs,  in  defence,  urged  that  an  article  of  this  kind 
which  was  sold  for  trade  and  technical  purposes,  had  been  held 
to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  It  it 
were  not  so  the  business  of  many  tradesmen  would  be  rumed, 
and  it  would  be  vesting  a  monopoly  in  poisons  in  the  hands  ot 
chemists,  a  thing  that  the  Legislature  never  contemplated. 

The  magistrates  considered  the  case  proved,  and  fined  tEe 
defendant  £2  on  each  of  the  three  summonses,  including  costs. 
They  consented  to  state  a  case.— (“  The  Morning  Post.  ) 
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Bothies  as  Moral  Nuisances. 


Be  not  afraid,  “Journeyman,”  that  bad  bothies,  even  such 
as  you  so  grapliically  depict  on  page  338,  will  ever  prevent  the 
“good  gardener”  being  “about.”  Evidence,  too,  is  not  want¬ 
ing  to  show  that  the  bothy  question  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  of  gardening,  and  if  the  recent  discussion  upon  it  for¬ 
wards  the  matter,  so  much  the  better ;  but  not  a  few  ejvamples 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  lad  whose  love  of  garden¬ 
ing  is  deep  and  strong,  who  has  the  real  good  gardening  grit 
in  his  bones,  will  not  be  affected  one  iota  by  his  lodgings,  good 
or  Bad.  It  is  an  inherent  power  of  man  to  rise  superior  to  his 
suiToundings — adverse  surroundings.  Anomalous  as  it  may 
appear,  when  every  pebble  is  picked  out  of  a  boy’s  path,  and 
his  way  is  made  straight,  too  often  does  he  perversely  take  the 
cr^ked  turn.  For  instance,  how  many  head  gardeners’  sons, 
bright  intelligent  youths,  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant 
places,  have  in  their  training  as  gardeners  utterly  disappointed 
their  friends  by  turning  out  failures!  Ah!  I  could  some  tales 
— sad  tales — unfold  to  support  this  statement  if  necessarj^ 
which  is  not  probable,  although  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impos¬ 
sible,  to  understand  such  things;  but  the  facts  remain,  and 
“  darna  be  disputed.”  Although  the  old-time  bad  bothy  seems 
to  be  still,  unfortunately,  in  evidence,  let  no  lad’s  lodgings  be 
to  him  an  excuse  for  remissness  on  his  part  in  fighting  the  good 
fight,  firm  in  the  faith,  and  confident  in  his  powers  to  come  out 
at  the  top  if — if  he  so  wills  it. — An  Old  Boy. 


That  there  are  a  few  good  bothies  spread  over  the  kingdom 
does  not  even  afford  the  remotest  cause  for  pleading  the  despic¬ 
able  nature  of  the  greater  number.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the 
great  majority  will  ever  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  ideal  palaces 
we  so  often  see  suggested,  that  ought  to  constitute  the  modern 
bothy.  The  bothy  almost  invariably  is  the  only  place  from 
which  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  diverted  when  shown  over 
the  garden :  the  why  need  not  be  stated.  Much  blame  has  been 
attached  to  the  proprietor  for  this  condition  of  tilings.  They 
may  not  be  altogether  guiltless,  but  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the 
greater  blame  attaches  to  the  head  gardener,  who  accepts  of  a 
charge  where  the  conditions  are  not  in  this  respect  at  least 
fOTOurable.  Let  him  be  honest  with  himself  first,  and  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  after  result.  He  should  never  mind  if  his  pro¬ 
spective  employer  oasts  him  aside  for  his  integrity,  which  pro¬ 
bably  he  will  not.  But,  alas!  how  different  matters  are!  It  is 
seldom  that  the  gardener,  when  engaging,  inquires  into  the 
state  of  the  bothy  at  all.  If  it  exists,  that  is  sufficient,  and, 
strange  to  say,  to  many  this  seems  a  necessity.  Mr.  “  H.  R.” 
is  somehow  dubious  about  my  relations  with  the  bothy.  He 
may  rest  assured  that  my  baptism  in  that  non-essential  part  of 
horticulture  has  been  duly  performed,  and  were  it  not  that  I 
had  a  natural  distaste  for  all  that  predisposed  to  horsiness,  rude¬ 
ness,  and  rusticity,  I  have  no  authority  for  thinking  that  I 
should  not  have  yet  remained  in  a  like  condition  to  that  of  the 
average  companion  I  foimd  there.  I  may  also  say  that  I  never 
took  kindly  to  the  bothy.  I  therefore,  when  possible,  preferred 
to  have  my  residence  situated  in  more  natural  and  congenial 
conditions.  The  bothy  is,  I  argue  not,  a  suitable  enough  place 
for  the  conservation  of  muscular  energy,  but  I  found  it  but  ill 
adapted  for  the  conservation  of  mental  energy— indeed,  a  place 
totally  unfitted  for  study.  I  never  was  too  selfish  to  deny  my 
companions  their  boisterous  ideas  of  enjoying  themselves,  though 
I  often  essayed  to  lead  some  of  them  into  a  more  satisfactory 
groove.  Without  discussing  the  nature  of  life  in  a  bothy,  it 
may  suffice  for  those  unacquainted  with  the  matter,  that  such 
would  not  for  a  moment  be  tolerated  in  third-rate  lodgings. 
This  being  so,  there  is  little  to  wonder  that  bothy  inmates  have 
a  decided  preference  for  such  a  life,  and  many  gardeners  have, 
on  account  of  their  environments,  never  been  able  to  brush  off 
the  effects  of  their  previous  associations  with  the  same  life,  fall 
into  the  error  that  it  is  practically  unassailable.  “  H.  R.” 
solicited  me  to  tender  a  substitute  for  the  bothy.  Well,  perhaps 
this  is  more  than  could  be  expected,  but  I  shall  inform  him  how 
I  got  on  in  his  own  country.  All  my  young  men  went  home  to 
the  family  circle  at  night.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their 
attendance  at  the  place,  for  I  had  an  upright  boiler  which,  when 
properly  regulated,  required  no  attendance  from  six  o’clock  at 
night  till  the  same  hour  next  morning.  The  fuel  was  anthracite. 
The  bothy  was  used  for  cooking  their  meals.  Sunday  duty  was 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  day.  I  have  a  predilection  for  per¬ 
manent  garden  hands.  The  nomadic  imbecility  which  prevails 
among  young  gardeners  is  detrimental  alike  to  themselves  and 


the  profession.  Give  men  pay  for  Sunday  duty  and  the  fullest 
consideration  for  a  weekly  wage,  and  turn  your  bothies  into 
Mushroom  sheds,  and  you  will  be  conferring  a  blessing  on  the 
men,  an  honour  to  society,  and  a  boon  to  your  employer. — 

C.  H.  S. 


Profitable  Apples. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  the  names  of  a  few  good  varie¬ 
ties  of  midseason  and  late  Apples,  of  upright  habit  of  growth, 
which,  I  think,  will  be  suitable  for  “Beginner”  (page  512)  to 
plant  among  Cob  Nuts.  Worcestershire  Pearmain,  Bismarck, 
Allington  Pippin,  Cellini,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Warner’s 
King  are  splendid  Apples  of  upright  habit  of  growth.  The  first- 
named  is  usually  regarded  only  as  an  early  variety,  but  in  reality 
it  will  keep  perfectly  well  till  Christmas.  For  use  after  Christmas, 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  Lord  Derby,  Newtown  Wonder,  Annie  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Alfriston,  and  Northern  Greening  will  answer  admirably. 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  does,  as  “  Beginner  ”  suggests,  assume  a 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  so  also  does  that  grand  late  sort..  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  they 
have  a  compact  pendulous  habit.  Blenheim  Orange,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  it  is  a  long  time  in  coming  to  the  bearing  state, 
makes  a  large  tree,  but  its  branches  grow  strong  and  upright ; 
therefore  by  thinning  them  freely  and  trimming  the  lower  ones 
only  a  slight  shade  would  be  given  to  the  nuts  beneath.  This 
remark  really  applies  to  all  strong  growing  kinds.  Wyken  Pippin 
is  also  a  good  dessert  kind  for  January,  which  in  some  districts  is 
considered  almost  equal  to  Cox’s.  It  grows  very  upright — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  have  usually  considered  it  to  be  the 
weakest  point  about  it.  For  a  very  late  kind  Stunner  Pippin  is 
excellent.  I  also  advise  “  Beginner  ”  to  plant  trees  of  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pear.  When  grown  in  the  open  the  fruits  are  not 
usually  good  for  dessert,  but  they  are  splendid  for  stewing,  and 
stewing  Pears  always  sell  readily.  This  variety  grows  very  up¬ 
right,  comes  into  bearing  quickly,  and  is  a  sure  cropper. — H.  D. 


Do  Bulbs  Rest? 

Yes;  we  all  know  they  do.  We  see  them  apparently  dry  and 
looking,  many  of  them,  worthless  and  dead.  This  is  their 
natural  rest — they  take  a  longer  night’s  rest  than  human  beings, 
but  then  their  day  is  longer.  This  rest,  however,  is  not  the 
rest  I  am  thinking  about.  Placed  in  a  favourable  position  for 
growth,  "do  they  sometimes  refuse  to  grow,  but  remain  sound, 
and  rest  for  a  whole  year?  I  think  that  occasionally  both  bulbs 
and  tubers  may  do.  so.  Writing  of  Liliums,  I  mentioned  that  a 
pot  of  L.  Harrisi  one  year  showed  no  signs  of  growth.  Examined 
on  several  ooca,sions  by  removing  the  top  soil  carefully  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  these  bulbs  appeared  perfectly  good,  but 
all  that  year  they  remained  dormant.  The  following  autumn  I 
turned  the  whole  lot  out,  divided  the  bulbs,  and  repotted  them, 
when  they  all  grew  and  bloomed  well.  Generally  I  start  my 
Gladioli  in  small  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  planting  them  outside 
in  May.  Last  year  one  refused  to  grow,  but  on  examining  the 
bulb,  it  appeared  sound.  The  pot  Avas  thrust  under  one  of  the 
stands,  occasionally  giving  a  little  water,  but  it  never  altered, 
and  on  several  occasions,  had  my  boy  been  at  hand,  I  felt  tempted 
to  tell  him  to  throw  it  away ;  to  my  surprise,  this  year  it  has 
started  growth.  I  have  at  the  present  time  two  Begonia  tubers 
which  have  thus  far  refused  to  start,  and  yet  when  I  remove  a 
bit  of  the  skin,  the  tuber  appears  sound  and  healthy ;  the  other 
is  a  seedling  tuber  of  last  year  that  did  not  bloom.  All  its  com¬ 
panions,  one  or  two  no  larger  than  a  big  pea,  have  started,  but 
this  tuber,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  across,  makes  no  sign.  Yet 
Begonia  tubers,  like  Potatoes,  will  grow  out  of  themselves  even 
when  wrapped  away  in  di^  paper.  Several  of  mine,  a  year  or 
two  since,  were  Avrapped  in  paper  for  later  planting  and  for¬ 
gotten,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  thrust  themselves  into 
notice  by  growing  through  the  paper,  making  contortions  to  push 
through  the  points  of  least  resistance.  I  haA^e  also  this  year  a 
Gloxinia  tuber  that  refuses  to  start-,  yet  that,  too,  appears 
healthy.  I  shall  watch  these,  but  am  disposed  to  let  them  get 
di7  and  rest. 

In  the  case  of  Liliums,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  how 
a  bulb  will  do,  for  you  cannot  pull  the  bulb  to  pieces.  Its  outer 
appearance  may  be  favourable,  but  groAvth  may  be  very  Aveak, 
and  the  bulb  fail.  Still,  even  an  unhealthy  looking  bulb  should 
be  given  a  chance.  In  repotting  one  L.  auratum  last  autumn, 
I  found  one  that  I  replanted,  marking  the  label  “shaky,”  and  I 
fully  expected  it  to  die,  but  it  thrcAv  up  a  good  head  and  is  now 
coming  into  bloom,  whilst  one  that  appeared  sound  has  rotted 
away.  A  new  bulb  of  L.  rubro-vittatum,  Avhich  appeared  quite 
sound  and  Avas  a  fine  bulb,  commenced  to  grow,  but  had  scarcely 
'got  its  nose  out  of  the  ground  before  the  leaves  seemed  to  groAv 
crossAvays  and  refused  further  groAAdh.  I  have  put  this  aside  to 
dry,  but  feel  rather  less  confidence  in  a  bulb  that  has  made  an 
attempt  and  failed  than  in  one  that  remained  Avholiy  qtiiescent. 
— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 
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Gardeners’  Education. 

I  liacl  a  reluctancy  to  say  anything  in  this  matter  till  the 
^feitions  ot  the  gladiators  became  apparent.  Now  that  this  diffi- 
ujty  Jias  been  removed  I  venture  my  quota  to  the  subiect. 
1  e  nnmy  otheirs  I  felt,  after  reading  “Domestic  Working 
oppiial  contribution,  the  fountains  of  compassion 
overflowing  with  niingled  sorrow,  pity  and  admiration.  A 
.  ran^  enough  mixture,  but  true.  Whatever  the  writer’s  aims 
ave  been,  1  knmy  not;  nor  do  I  see  what  remote  benefit.'  he 

i  foresee  would  be  derived  from  a  declainatorj'  tirade  against 
wnat  appears  to  be  now'  beyond  the  hopes  of  rescue.  He  is 
lowever  not  a  philosopher.  His  story  is  pitiable,  but  not  ex 
ceptional.  Ihe  world  is  full  of  cases  such  as  his — good  intentions 
ana  spasmodic  resolutions  fallen  to  the  ground  for  the  moment, 
betore  the  fleeting  pleasures,  mayhap,  of  a  passing  butterfly.  In 
the  interval  time  is  lost  and  aspirations  blunted  till,  alas!  day 
has  gone  and  night  is  lurking  on  the  bleak  horizon.  “  D.  W.  G.” 
can  claim  along  with  his  other  qualities  a  bit  of  the  cynic  in  his 
composition.  His  ability  in  presenting  a  fairly  dismal  picture  of 
the  art  of  gardening  and  all  appertaining  thereto,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  such  a  designation.  His  tinctured  view’s  forcibly 
remind  one  of  the  many  dark  pictures  of  life  so  vividly  depicted 
by  the  cynic  s  brush.  The  umbering  is  too  strong,  and  the  whole 
picture  so  irrepressively  subjected  to  the  powers  of  despair  that 
he  leaves  little  worth  contending  for  in  the  whole  realm  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  blight  wdiich  he  .so  strenuously  labours  to  let  fall 
W’lth  such  ruthless  severity,  is  so  formidable  that  one  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  he  has  more  than  ordinary  reason  to  dispute 
with  his  circum.stances.  In  such  a  case  I  am  certain  he  has  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  in  the  profession.  Otherwise  by 
parading  his  misfortune  he  is  only  giving  clearer  evidence  of  the 
incapacities  which  led  to  his  maligned  position.  Gardening,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  like  most  other  operative  trades  and  professions. 
It  has  its  good  and  its  bad  sides.  There  are  certainly  in.stances 
where  the  head  gardener  is  dignified  with  the  honour  of  dis¬ 
pensing  the  duties  of  butler,  coachman,  pig-feeder,  shoe-cleaner, 
<fec.,  &c. ;  but  these  are  rare  berths,  perhaps  as  difficult  to  get 
at  as  the  few  prizes  wiclely  distributed  over  the  three  kingdoms. 

I  think  “  D.  W.  G.”  is  confounding  servility  w’ith  deference. 
Many  people  do,  and  more  is  the  pity.  Every  intelligent  person 
ought  to  make  no  mistake  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  a  duty  we  ow  e 
to  our  superiors,  and  in  due  course-  reflects  with  interest  on  our¬ 
selves.  I  have  never  yet,  in  England  or  Scotland,  met  wdth  a 
superior  wdio  showed  the  barest  symptoms  of  servility  in  their 
conduct.  No  lady  or  gentleman  would  tolerate  such  imbecile 
relations.  Again,  I  am  convinced,  long,  long  ago,  that  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  success  in  anything  worth  having.  That 
making  the  best  of  one’s  opportunities  and  talents  is  the  only 
w’ay  to  attain  the  summit  of  one’s  ambition.  It  is  an  egregious 
mistake  to  wait  for  the  genius  wiio  never  comes  with  the  golden 
key  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  world.  The  secret  lies  wdth 
ourselves.  This  is  my  own  experience,  and  though  I  never 
possessed  any  extraordinai*y  prize  I  alwaysi  gained  what  I  aimed 
for,  and  wdiat  more  does  anyone  need?  In  gardening,  as  in  all 
other  trades,  the  success  of  one  very  much  depends  on  the 
measures  of  shrewdness  and  tact,  a  person  incorporates  in  his 
duties.  When  these  qualities  are  made  still  more  acute  with  a 
liberal  knowledge  of  men  and  things — call  it  education,  if  you 
like — the  chances  of  a  man  so  placed  must  be  better  than  one 
differently  situated.  The  no  education  argument  is  simply  what 
I  would  expect  from  the  man  of  the  street.  It  is  really  too 
incongruous  to  elicit  the  least  consideration.  We  have  what 
are  termed  “  stickit  ministers  ”  in  Scotland ;  it  is  cpiite  possible 
there  may  be  “  stickit  gardeners  ”  in  the  Empire,  too.  “  D.  W.  G.” 
from  his  own  account  would  lead  one  to.  think  such  is  the  case. — 
Anti-“  Luck.” 


I  do  not  remember  a  more  serious  accusation  brought  against 
an  honourable  cla,ss  of  men  such  as  gardeners  undoubtedly  are, 
than  that  of  your  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “  Another 
Unfortunate,”  on  page  513  of  your  last  issue.  So  far  as  my 
experience  of  head  gardeners  g,oes,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  to 
that  of  “Another  Unfortunate.”  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  head  gardeners.  Some  have  a  large  staff  of  subordinates 
to  control,  others  few' ;  but  one  and  all  have  the  same  desire, 
viz.,  to  do  their  duty  both  to  employer  and  employes.  I  can 
speak  more  emphatically  of  my  near  neighbours,  and  say  truth¬ 
fully  that  not  one  of  these  makes  a  rule  of  seeing  “  how  many 
days  a  w'eek  they  can  get  away  from  their  places.”  But  I  can 
say, and  that  wdth  truth,  that  each  one  does  his  duty  in  an  honour¬ 
able  way,  and  in  many  cases  wall  be  found  at  work  while  his 
subordinates  are  away  enjoying  themselves  at  cricket  during  the 
summer  evenings.  Speaking  for  myself,  during  the  fourteen 
years  I  have  been  a  head  gardener,  my  days  of  absence  from  the 
gardens  have  not  averaged  fourteen  days  a  year,  including  the 
annual  short  holiday  allow’ed  to  me.  I  say  annual,  but,  alas!  it 
is  not  annual,  because  I  am  not  always  able  to  see  my  way  clear 
to  leave  the  gardens  for  a  week’s  holiday,  and  much  less  to  see 
how'  many  clays  in  each  week  I  can  bo  away.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  is  not  because  I  coujd  not  trust  my  young  men  to  do 


duties  properly  during  my  absence.  They  would 
CIO  this,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  I  am  voicing  the 
vvliole  of  the  gardeners  of  these  hills.  But  I  hope  that  they  wall 
all  come  forward  and  contradict  this  statement.  I  fear  that  the 
upkeep  of  the  stately  Homes  of  England  would  soon  crumble  to 
pieces  if  the  head  gardeners’  “whole  desire”  was  to  be  aw'ay 
from  his  duties  and  leave  them  to  their  subordinates.  I  am 
sorry  for  “  Unfortunate,”  not  so  much  for  his  unfortunate  posi¬ 
tion  as  for  his  dissatisfied  spirit.  My  advice  to  him  is  to  brace 
himself  up  and  try  and  become  an  honourable  head  gardener, 
putting  the  present  generation  to  shame  if  he  can,  by  setting  a 
berier  example.  But  first  of  all  he  must  become  a  satisfied  man. 
— Ihomas  Arnold. 


Points  about  Celery. 

u  a  reference  to  the  sentence  remarked  upon  by 

S.  E.  H.,  Birkenhead,”  on  page  454,  I  must  at  once  say  that 
it  was  written  as  the  outcome  of  personal  experience.  I  have  no 
desire  for  a  controversy  with  my  kindly  critic  upon  this  subject 
of  liquid  manure  for  Celery,  but  having  noticed  that  large,  highly 
fed  samples  have  a  tendency  to  produce  pithy  stalks,  the  Avam- 
ing  w'as  written.  Perhaps  I  had  in  my  mind  the  man  who-  tells 
you  Avith  much  ferA'our  tAvo  or  three  times  a  Aveek,  “My  Avord ! 
I  have  given  ’em  a  tanking!”  Still  I  cannot  forget  the  results 
of  my  O'AA'n  practice,  and  the  fine  “  sticks  ”  I  have  seen  groAvn  for 
market,  in  the  culture  of  the  latter  very  little  manure  of  any 
kind  having  been  used.  There  may  be  something  in  your  cor¬ 
respondent’s  thumb  and  finger  test  of  the  plants  at  an  early 
stage,  though  I  must  confess  the  idea  is  neiv  to  me.  Years  ago 
I  found  a  marked  difference  betAveen  plants  which  had  been 
highly  fed  Avith  licpiid  manure  and  those  hav'ing- had  a  much 
smaller  supply ;  the  percentage  of  those  having  holloAv  stems 
being  much  loAver  amongst  the  latter.  Perhaps  some  one  can 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defect'  in  the  early  stages 
spoken  of  by  “  S.  E.  H.”  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  I  think 
heaA'y  feeding  is  but  one  of  the  causes  of  defectiA'e  CelerA'. — J.  W., 
Hopton  Hall  Gardens. 


The  Cornish  Spade. 

The  note  on  this  subject  (p.  509)  taken  from  the  “  Western 
Mercury  ”  interested  me,  because  I  had  prevdously  thought  ot 
drawing  attention  to  it.  In  CornAvall  and  parts  of  Devon  the 
ordinary  spade  is,  of  course,  not  unknowai  in  these  days,  but  it  is 
hardly  ever  seen,  and  is  despised  as  much  inferior  to  the  tool  of 
the  country.  This  odd-shaped  article  to  the  eyes  of  gardeners  or 
labourers  in  the  home  counties  has  a  long  hanclle  just  like  that  of 
a  rake  or  hoe,  to  Avhich  the  spade  itself,  exactly  of  the  shape  of 
the  Ace  of  Spades,  is  fastened  at  an  angle.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  primitive  spade,  and  that  (as  suggested  in  the  article 
referred  to)  the  modern  spade  only  came  into  use  Avith  the  liabit 
of  Avearing  thick-soled  boots.  I  expect  that  in  very  old  pictures 
of  husbandmen  you  w'ould  find  this  type  of  spade,'  Avith  its 
pointed  blade  and  long  handle;  and  that  from  it,  by  an  easy 
transition,  Avas  developed  that  barbarous  implement  the  “  breast 
plough,”  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  use  (or  w'as  a  few  years  ago)' 
in  small  holdings  in  Oxfordshire.  Now,  adepts  at  the  use  of  the 
Cornish  spade  are  quite  ready  to  defend  it  as  superior  to  the 
modern  type,  and  I  have  been  much  surprised  to  see  Avhat  good 
Avork  they  can  do  Avith  it.  An  educated  gentleman  told  me  he  • 
could  not  think  hoAv  material  could  bo  put  into  a  cart  Avithout  the 
long-handled  spade.  In  ditching  and  forming  banks  (the  latter 
an  important  item  in  Cornish  liand  labour)  the  long-handled  spade 
is  used  cleverly  and  easily,  and  with  excellent  effect ;  and  in  some 
forms  of  such  Avork  I  believe  it  to  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  more  modern  tool.  In  Avhatever  Avork  Ave  are  engaged,  it  is 
a  pity  Avhen  Ave  have  not  the  best  implement  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
if  prejudice  could  be  set  aside,  I  think  many  a  one,  after  seeing 
its  deft  use  by  an  old  hand,  Avould  add  a  Cornish  spade  to  his  stock 
for  certain  purposes.  For  ordinary  garden  Avork  it  cannot  com¬ 
pare  Avith  the  ordinary  spade,  but  for  ditching,  banking,  and  road 
Avork  it  becomes,  Avith  practice,  very  useful. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

- - 

Early  Outdoor  S/.  eet  Peas. 

La.'^t  Aveek  avc  received  from  Mr.  F.  J.  Polkinghorne,  gardener 
at  PolyAvin,  Bodmin,  a  nosegay  composed  of  very  large-floAvered 
SAveet  Peas,  representing  the  A’arietie.s  Dorothy  Tennant,  Salo¬ 
pian,  and  Stanley.  Mr.  Polkinghorne  at  the  same  time  AArote 
that  “  the  SAveet  Pea.  blooms  Avero  gathered  out  of  doors.  The 
first  lot  Avere  picked  on  May  21,  and  Avere  very  much  better  and 
fresher  than  those  sent,  as  the  storms  Ave  have  had  have  bloAAn 
them  about  considerably.  The  seeds  Avere  soAvn  on  July  7,  1901, 
and  planted  out  eatly  in  October,  1901.  and  are  noAv  standing 
(5ft  high.  We  are  close  to  the  sea,  being  only  15yds  from  high 
Avater  mark.” 
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The  Victoria  Regia  at  Regent’s  Park. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  head  gardener  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden, Regent’s  Park,  London,  writes  as  follows: — “The  Vic¬ 
toria  regia,  growing  here,  opened  its  first  bloom  on  Saturday, 
the  14th  inst.,  nearly  a  month  in  advance  of  last  year.  A  second 
flower  will  be  open  the  end  of  this  week.  The  plant  at  present 
has  several  leaves  oft  Gin  in  diameter.” 


Daisies. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  little  Daisy  attracts  much 
attention,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  plant  on  most 
lawns.  V’^ery  often  they  are  the  only  subject  fit  for  the  villa 
plot.  Many  people  in  country  places  still  think  that  by  growing 
single  Daisies  in  rich  garden  soil,  double  flowers  are  made.  One 
Avould  like  to  know  if  this  has  proved  a  sure  method.  Thei*e  are 
double  Daisies  in  shades  of  colour  from  light  rose  to  dark  red. 
But  Avhere  are  the  .singles.*^  A  large  single  Daisy  with  bright 
pink  petals,  another  carmine  coloured.  Would  not  these  be 
acceptable  ? — D.  S.  F. 

Melon  Fruits  Ripening. 

Plants  Avith  the  fruits  ripening  must  liaA^e  a  plentiful  supply 
of  air,  and  Avater  should  be  Avithheld  from  the  fruit.  If  the 
plants  are  strong,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  crack,  in  addition 
to  Avithholding  Avater  from  the  Melons  cut  the  groAvths  carrying 
them  half  through  a  fcAv  inches  below  the  fruit.  A  dry  atmosphere 
is  essential,  and  a  temperature  of  70deg  to  7.5deg  artificially, 
falling  about  odeg  at  night.  If  the  sun  be  poAverful  place  a  slight 
shade  of  some  kind  directly  over  the  fruit,  as  the  Melons  ripening 
become  heated,  and  do  not  mature  nearly  so  regularly  nor  become 
so  high  in  flavour  as  those  that  come  on  more  gradually.  Water 
need  only  be  giA'en  to  prevent  flagging,  and  a  slight  shade  from 
bright  sun  after  a  dull  period  is  a  much  better  Avay  of  preventing 
flagging  than  heavv  waterings  and  a  close  or  heated  atmosphere. 
—A. 

Picea  pungens,  or  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce. 

None  of  the  evergreen  trees  has  proved  more  popular  for  orna¬ 
mental  planting  than  this  tree  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
of  unquestioned  hardiness,  and  is  one  of  the  coniferous  sjAecies 
which  seem  to  do  aa’cII  in  about  every  location  Avhere  it  may  be 
planteel.  Its  growth  is  as  strong  and  succes.sful  upon  poor  soils 
as  upon  the  strongest.  It  is  also  valuable  in  locations  Avhere 
many  other  evergreens  fail  to  thriA-e.  I"pon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ncav  England  it  lives  and  thrives  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  ocean,  and  Ave  have  seen  it  groAving  in  perfection  Avhere  it 
Avas  even  covered  at  times  by  salt  spray.  One  of  the  finest  groups 
of  .specimens  Ave  have  seen  is  at  Quissett,  near  Falmouth,  Mass., 
Avhere  young  trees  Avere  planted  in  the  natural  soil  upon  the 
tops  of  rocks,  and  Avithout  the  addition  of  manure  or  neAA'  soil. 
These  trees  wmre  planted  some  years  ago,  and  noAv  form  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  beautiful  shaped  trees  that  Ave  have  ever 
seen.  Imdoubtedly  the  colour  of  this  Spruce  is  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  soil  in  Avhich  it  groAvs,  and  it  seems  to  take  on  it.s 
best  colours  upon  soils  of  granite  formation.  In  other  instances 
Ave  have  seen  it  entirely  change  its  colour,  from  a  dull  green 
into  a  bright  colour,  after  being  Avell  manured  and  cultivated. 
Many  groAvers  di.scard  young  trees  of  this  Spruce  because  they 
do  not  shoAV  the  blue  colour;  but  it  is  best  to  give  such  trees 
careful  cultivation,  and  then  they  subsequently  favourably  dis¬ 
appoint  the  grower  by  taking  on  a  very  distinct  and  glaucous 
hue.  This  tree,  Avith  its  companion,  concolor,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mo.st  A^aluable  Ave  have.  The  blue  forms  of  concolor  are  very 
beautiful  in  appearance,  the  foliage  being  someAvhat  softer  and 
more  graceful  than  pungens,  and  it  is  quite  a  favourite  with 
those  AA’ho  liaA’e  groAvn  it  long  enough  to  appreciate  its  good 
qualities. — (“  American  Gai-dening.”)  [We  can  re-echo  these 
Avords,  and  apply  them  to  the  groAvth  of  this  tree  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Avhere  healthy  young  siAccimens  are  frequently  to  be 
met  Avith.] 


.Tunc '19,  1902. 


The  Judas  Tree. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Avhich  takes  its  name  from 
a  tradition  that  it  Avas  on  a  branch  of  this  tree  Judas  hanged 
himself),  is  in  full  blossom  just  noAV  in  the  chaplain’s  garden  of 
Duhvioh  College.  Its  branches  are  covered  Avith  a  profu.sion  of 
purplish-pink  flowers,  very  much  like  the  Almond,  and  as  yet  there 
are  no  leaves.  There  are  not  more  than  four  specimens  of  the 
Judas  Tree  in  England  (says  “  The  Westminster  Gazette.”).  The 
one  at  Dulwich,  covered  with  its  triennial  blossom,  is  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  attracts  the  notice  of  pedestrians. 

Myosotis  alpestris  strlcta  Pink  Gem. 

This  comparatively  neAV  form  of  Forget-me-not  is  AAorthy  of 
more  extended  cultivation.  Upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  gardens 
at  NcAvton  Hall,  Chester,  the  I’esidence  of  Miss  Humberston,  the 
head  gardener,  Mr.  Wakefield,  shoAved  me  a  collection  of  Myosotis, 
all  of  wdiioh  were  very  beautiful,  but  “  Pink  Gem  ”  showed  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  which  immediately  attracted  attention. 
Here  the  plant  attained  a  height  of  about  Sin,  beautifully  com¬ 
pact  in  habit,  with  averaged  sized  blooms  of  a  pleasing  soft  pink 
colour.  Pink  is  a  colour  not  too  plentiful  in  spring-growing 
plants,  and  this  fact  should  add  to  the  value  of  this  neAV  form. 
A  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  getting  good  strains  of 
Myosotis,  but  those  at  Newdon  Hall  were  all  uniform  both  in 
habit  and  colour. — Visitor. 

Melon  Fruits  SAwelling. 

Add  more  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  Let  it  be  Avarm, 
moderately  heavy,  rather  moist,  and  press  it  firmly.  GiA'e  a 
thorough  soaking  of  Avater  Avhen  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  folloAv  in  a  day  or  tAvo  Avith  liquid  manure ;  then  mulch  lightly 
Avith  horse  droppings,  exposed  a  fcAv  days  in  a  shed,  and  turned 
over  daily  in  order  to  SAveeten  the  material.  Water  Avill  be 
required  about  twice  a  Aveek,  or  only  once  in  dull  weather.  In 
narroAv  borders  the  waterings  will  need  to  be  more  frequent;  in 
large  borders,  over  fermenting  material,  it  aauII  not  be  required  so 
often.  Remove  all  fruit  but  three  or  four  on  a  plant,  also 
blossoms,  and  afford-  the  needful  supports.  Stop  or  remove 
laterals  freely,  not  great  reductions  at  a  time,  but  little  and 
often,  not  alloAving  secondai-y  tertiary  groAvths  to  interfere  Avith 
the  principal.  Syringe  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  not 
later  than  four  o’clock,  having  the  foliage  dry  before  night,  and 
sprinkle  the  floor  about  five  or  six  o’clock  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house 
Avhen  looking  round  the  last  thing  at  night.  This  Avill  save  some 
trouble  if  air  is  not  given  early  in  the  morning.  On  bright 
mornings  commence  ventilating  about  seven  o’clock,  at  7odeg, 
and  increase  it  with  the  adAmncing  sun,  keeping  through  the 
day  at  SOdeg  to  90deg  with  bright  sun,  and  SOdeg  to  85deg  Avith 
alternating  gleams  of  sunshine  and  cloudy  sky.  Close  at  SOdeg 
to  Sodeg,  increasing  to  90deg,  95deg,  or  more.  Fire  heat  Avill 
only  be  necessary  on  cold  nights  and  in  dull  Aveather,  for  it  is 
essential  to  guard  against  a  sluggish  circulation  of  the  sap  and 
the  attacks  of  fungoid  pests. — G.  A. 

Incubation  of  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  one  of  the  provincial  dailies 
a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence  anent  the  successive 
brooding  of  these  birds  in  the  same  season.  One  party  avers 
that  the  same  nest  only  Avas  used  for  the  purpose  indicated ; 
the  others,  that  successive  neAv  nests  Avere  built  for  a  like  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is,  lioAA'eAwn-,  a  modicum  of  truth  in  both  assertions, 
but  according  to  my  oaaii  obserA'ations,  Avhen  a  pair  of  the  birds 
incubate  more  than  once  during  the  same  season  they  usually 
construct  a  ncAV  nest  each  time.  I  haA'e  also  noticed  that  Avhen 
a  nest  has  been  robbed  of  the  eggs  it  has  not  been  used  for 
another  “  laying,”  probably  OAving  to  fear  of  the  enemy. 
Regarding  the  prolificacy  of  the  blackbird  (Turdus  merula),  it  is 
recorded  in  that  interesting  Avork  on  “  Ne.sts  and  Eggs  of  British 
Birds,”  by  H.  G.  Adams,  that  in  the  year  1837,  according  to 
Mr.  Blythe,  a  i^air  of  these  birds  built  four  successive  nests  on 
an  island  in  St.  James’  Park,  London,  and  reared  soA-enteen 
young  ones.  Surely  the  first  and  the  last  nests  must  have  been 
re.spectively  very  early  and  very  late,  considering  the  time  of 
building,  incubation,  and  the  feeding  of  the  progeny  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  CA'en  after  leaving  the  nest.  It  is  almo.st  needless 
to  add  that  several  other  kinds  of  birds  also  haA’e  more  than 
one  brood  in  the  same  season  naturally. — W.  G. 
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Rose  E.  Y.  Hermanos. 


This  is  a  Rose  but  little  known,  and  yet  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  sorts  vigorous  enough  to  be  classed  as  climbei's. 
It  is  a  Tea-scented  variety,  and  very  sweet  too.  The  colour  is 
pearly  rose  wuth  apricot  shades,  reniinding  one  of  that  great 
beauty  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  not  only  in  tints,  but  in  the 
shape  of  its  blossoms.  It  is  a  Rose  that  will  be  sure  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  now  that  the  planting  season  is  on  this  should 
be  included  amongst  the  choicest.  Raised  by  Beraaix,  and 
introduced  in  1895,  it  really  has  not  had  time  to  prove  its  great 
merits,  at  least  generally. — S. 

Manure  to  Roses. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  regard  to  manure  used  for  Roses. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  w'hen  they  are  newdy  .planted. 
The  manure  is  used  in  a  state  too  green,  and  is  likely  to  poison 
rather  than  benefit  the  roots.  If  ground  cannot  be  prepared 
some  montlis  beforehand,  and  the  manure  had  time  to  rot,  I 
would  not  use  any  at  all  at  planting  time  unless  thoroughly 
decayed.  At  least,  it  should  not  touch  the  roots.  I  would  keep 
it  on  the  surface  for  a  mulch,  when  the  virtues  would  reach  the 
Roses  afterwards  by  the  aid  of  rains.  The  idea  that  Roses  must 
have  manure  is  too  widespread.  The  quality  of  the  same  is  not 
so  well  understood.  Deep  dug,  well  manured,  and  w'ell  pul¬ 
verised  by  time  is  different  ground  to  that  not  thought  about 
until  it  is  time  to  put  the  Roses  in.  And  it  appears  to  me  an 
error  to  put  manure  on  Rose  beds  in  winter.  Light,  strawy 
material  to  protect  them  is  a  different  thing ;  but  heavy  manure 
like  cow  and  pig  tends  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  earth  cold,  and 
therefore  does  harm.  Besides,  constant  rains  will  wash  away  a 
great  portion  of  its  valuable  parts  without  the  Roses  benefiting. 

Manuring  in  .spring  and  summer  seems  the  better  practice. 
It  then  keeps  the  earth  moist  and  cool  when  these  conditions  are 
necessary,  and  the  plants  in  their  growing  state  can  take  in  the 
food  whicli  manure  gives.  Roses  like  most  kinds  of  manure  ;  but 
that  of  the  horse  or  pig  is  best  for  heavy  ground,  and  cow  for 
light  earth. — H.  S. 


Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 


These  gardens  lately  received  much  comment  because  of  the 
magnificent  spring  floral  display  there  to  be  seen.  On  entering 
the  cool  show  house  we  were  impressed  by  the  gorgeous  array 
of  Cinerarias,  Azalea  mollis.  Spiraeas^  Rhododendrons,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which  were  tastefully  arranged 
along  the  front  of  the  house.  These  in  themselves  were  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  but  there  were  other  attractions,  and  along 
the  front  stages  of  the  warmer  houses  were  Dendrobiums  in 
variety,  some  of  the  old  nobile  section  carrying  between  two 
and  three  hundred  blooms.  This  is  highly  creditable  on  the  part 
of  the  curator  (Mr.  Guttridge)  and  his  staff,  considering  that  two 
years  ago  the  same  plants  were  all  but  destined  to  the  rubbish 
neap.  Cattleyas  also  helped  to  brighten  and  enrich  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  used,  as  they  were,  in  conjunction  with  Ferns  and  Grasses. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  a  few  weeks  ago  was  the 
magnificent  display  of  Hippeastrums,  numbering  about  300  plants, 
the  majority  of  which  were  bearing  two  scapes,  and  a,  few  even 
three.  Fifteen  flowers  were  noticed  on  many  of  the  plants.  A 
more  gorgeous  and  attractive  di.splay  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
In  some  establishments  there  may  have  been  a  collection  of  more 
choice  varieties,  but  for  a  general  display  we  should  think  the 
Liverpool  set  were  unequalled.  Three  thousand  flowers  in  all, 
which  were  ari-anged  along  both  sides  of  the  path,  are  something 
to  look  upon!  The  bulbs  were  raised  from  a  few  varieties 
bought  in  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  and  were  hybridised  ;  and 
by  the  skill  and  persevering  labours  of  those  in  charge  the  recent 
display  was  ensured. 

Some  were  of  the  richest  deep  crimson  and  blood-red,  others 
nearly  white,  or  striped,  mottled,  and  blended  in  a  mo.st  effective 
manner  with  a  combination  of  colours.  Tlie  breadth  of  petal, 
size,  substance,  and  perfect  form  of  the  flowers  have  been  attained 
quite  up  to  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Guttridge.  One  especially 
fine  variety,  the  petals  of  which  are  edged  white,  splashed  with 
crimson,  and  has  a  dark,  rich  centre,  is  quite  distinct,  and  showeil 
up  to  perfection.  The  display  of  Hippeastrnms  commenced  in 
the  finst  week  in  March,  and  continued  till  well  into  April,  being 
followed  afterwards  by  other  choice  subjects.  'Worthy  of  note 
is  a  house  full  of  Regal  Pelargoniums  in  the  picture  of  health, 


also  some  hundreds  of  well  grown  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and 
yet  another  large  batch  of  Gloxinias,  all  of  which  have  been 
raised  fi’om  seed  selected  in  these  gardens.  All  the  choicest  of 
stove  plants,  including  Crotons  (Codimunis),  which  are  required 
in  large  quantities  for  municipal  functions,  are  also  grown. 

That  most  popular  of  all  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  has  only 
recently  passed  out  of  flower,  and  score.s  of  plants  are  being 
prepared  for  propagation,  which  in  due  course  we  shall  see  in 
bloom.  The  genial  curator  is  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Sherry,  and 
both  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  marked  improvements  which 
are  recognised  on  every  hand,  and  which  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  the  fraternity  in  Livei*pool  and  district. — J.  S. 


Literature. 


Clouds  and  Weather  Signs.^ 

This  is  an  essay  by  a  trained  and  much  experienced  observer 
on  a  subject  of  exceedingly  great  importance  to  farmers,  gar¬ 
deners,  and  many  others.  We  read  the  article  with  unusual 
interest  and  attention  when  it  appeared  in  “  Knowledge,”  and 
we  commend  it  in  its  present  form  to  every  rural  inhabitant 
whose  work  the  weather  so  largely  helps  or  hinders.  The  various 
forms  of  clouds,  their  varieties  and  sub-varieties  and  the  weather 
they  invariably  indicate,  are  described  and  beautifully  illustrated 
here. 

Injurious  and  Useful  lusects.^ 

A  thoroughly  useful  book  of  256  pages,  and  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  economic  entomology.  Types  of  the 
various  orders  of  insects  are  here  selected,  and  these  are  fully 
discussed,  with  thb  aid  of  illustrations.  The  lessons  are  prac¬ 
tical  ;  that  is  to  say,  given  a  subject  such  as  a  cockroach,  a  hive- 
bee,  or  a  Cabbage  butterfly,  the  user  of  the  book  is  asked  to 
observe  the  parts  of  these  insects,  both  external  and  internal. 
By  carefully  following  out  the  types  tlie  reader  will  thenceforth 
have  a  quickened  interest  in  regard  to  insects,  and  as  all  of  tho.se, 
treated  of  are  just  the  kinds  a  gardener  should  understand,  it 
would  be  wise  for  the  uninitiated  to  add  this  book  to  their 
libraries.  The  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  hive-bee  is  very 
enjoyable,  and  though  the  book  is  one  for  use,  the  general  readee 
will  discover  in  the  story  of  insect  life  much  that  may  hitherto 
have  been  unthought  of. 

Pictorial  Prac'.ical  Vegetable  Growiug.^ 

Readers  of  this  Journal  have  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
our  opinion  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright’s  series  of  pictorial  prac¬ 
tical  gardening  books,  of  which  this  is  the  fifth.  We  have  a 
high  conception  of  the  utility  of  all  of  them,  and  the  vegetable 
book  is  as  good  as  those  we  have  previously  noticed  and  com¬ 
mended  in  these  columns.  They  are  principally  intended  to 
teach  cottagers,  amateurs,  and  young  gardeners  the  complete 
routin©  work  in  that  S0ctioii  of  horticulture  winch  they  deal 
with,  and  it  is  not  the  author’s  fault  if  they  do  not  make  matters 
thoroughly  clear.  All  the  vegetables  have  each  a  chapter,  and 
there  are  others  on  diseases,  pe.sts,  lifting  and  storing,  cropping, 
exhibiting,  &c. 

GardeniBg  for  Beg  nners.'^ 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  contribution  to  the  “  Country 
Life”  Library  appeared  exactly  one  year  ago,  we  said  then  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  books  we  had  had  placed  bo.ore  us,  and 
that  it  seemed  to  us  as  complete  as  the  beginner  in  gardening 
could  wish  it  to  be.  Our  opinion  cf  its  merits  are  correct,  as 
evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  a  .second  impression.  Additions 
and  corrections  have  been  made,  while  tlu“  illnstiations. 
printing,  and  general  get-up  are  stamped  with  the  unviolable 
excellence  of  the  “  Country  Life  ”  press.  An  important  aiddi- 
tion  to  the  new  issue  is  the  list  of  English  leames  for  wild  and 
garden  flowers,  which  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  beginners. 
“  Gardening  Terms  Explained,”  is  the  title  of  another  new 
chapter,  and  .again  “Odds  and  Ends”-  useful  paragraphs  of 
varied  information  was  not  included,  we  believe,  in  edition  one. 
In  conclusion,  the  book  is  again  commended  to  the  amateurs  and 
young  gardeners,  and  tlioy  will  find  good  advice  on  all  phases^, of 
gardening.  It  includes  oGO  pages  of  lottcrpicss  ^^itl^  illustia- 
tions,  and  has  a  complete  index. 

1.  -‘Clouds  and  Weather  Signs,”  hy  Coimnauder  1).  Wilson-Barker. 
illustrated  uith  original  photographs.  Loudon:  Office  of  '•  Knowledge,  320, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.  1/-. 

2.  “  In  jurious  and  Use!  Ill  Insect?,  M)y  L  C.  Miall,  I.H.S.  Loudon.  Geo,  l^ell 
and  Son,  1902.  3/0. 

3.  “Pic'orial  Praetic.al  Vegcl.ahlo  Crowing,”  hy  W.ilter  P.  M  right.  ''’ith 
n-arly  one  hnndrod  illustrations.  C.assell  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Pans,  New  \  ork, 
and  Melbourne.  Price  1/-,  or  in  cloth,  1/6. 

4.  “Gir.leuing  for  Beginners,”  hy  H.  T.  took  (sect  n.l  edition'.  Geo.  Newnes, 
Ltd.,  Sou'li.ainpton  Street,  London,  and  ‘‘Country  Life”  Office,  lavi.tocK  fstioet, 
Covent  G  irdcu.  Price  10/6  net. 
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British  Coiumbia. 


At  the  present  time  capital  and  enterprise  arc  seeking  out 
every  corner  of  the  world  where  there  are  available  openings. 
Especially  are  British  capital  and  enterprise  going  everywhere. 
Climatic  conditions,  no  matter  how  adverse,  do  not  deter  them. 
The  lack  of  settled  government  and  the  presence  of  unfriendly 
native  tribes  are  alike  unable  to  keep  them  back.  All  they  seem 
to  ask  is  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  profit.  Risk  does 
not  count.  When  we  see  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  sometimes  think  that  if  British  Columbia  were  more 
difficult  of  access,  if  deadly  diseases  haunted  our  coasts,  if  hostile 
natives  .swarmed  along  our  rivers,  if  a  merciless  climate  rendered 
life  here  scarcely  endurable,  British  enterprise  would  be  more 
attracted  in  this  direction.  The  spice  of  danger,  the  element  of 
romance,  would  attract  the  descendants  of  the  adventurers  of 
Elizabeth’s  day.  But  conditions  here  are  prosaic.  The  country 
is  easily  reached.  It  is  cne  of  the  healthiest  regions  on  earth. 
There  are  no  hostile  natives.  The  climate  is  in  many  parts 
ideal,  and  nowhere  too  severe  for  comfortable  living.  The  seeker 
after  wealth  does  not  have  to  array  himself  in  the  paraphernalia 
of  war  and  carry  with  him  an  arsenal  as  well  as  a  banking  account. 
It  is  simply  a  splendid  country  to  live  in,  with  a  settled  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  British  flag,  where  life  and  pi'operty  are  as  safe 
as  in  the  heart  of  the  Emirire  itself.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to 
-blood-curdling -magazine  stories,  and  the  illustrated  press  finds 
no  sensations  here.  There  are  no  “  natives  ”  with  imaginary 
trade  possibilities  concealed  about  their  otherwise,  naked  persons. 
Hence  it  does  not  attract  the  attention  that  less  favoured  parts 
of  the  world  do.  To  many  persons  it  seems  unreasonable  that 
a  part  of  the  globe,  so  rich  in  natural  wealth  and  so  blest 
climatically  as  British  Columbia  should  remain  unoccupied. 
Such  people  do  not  take  account  of  the  vastness  of  North 
America  nor  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  within  which  the 
potentialities  of  this  Province  became  known.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  suggest  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future 
ef  this  Province  should  engage,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  a 
campaign  of  education.  It  is  with  this  object  that  the  sei’ies 
of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  will  be  published.  There 
will  necessarily  be  stated  in  them  many  things  which  are  familiar 
to  many  readers,  but,  perhaps  even  the  best  informed 
-among  the  latter  will  not  object  on  this  account,  but 
on  the  contrary,  will  follow  what  is  said,  and  when 
they  can  will  add  what  of  interest  may  occur  to  them. 
We  hope  to  point  out  the  way  of  making  the  Province  better 
known,  trusting  that  others  better  ecj[uipijed  for  the  work  will 
give  us  their  hearty  co-operation  in  a  labour  which,  to  be  well 
clone,  will  call  for  much  research,  and  which  no  single  individual 
can  hope  to  do  thoroughly.  The  area  of  British  Columbia  is 
approximately  1-00,000  sc^uare  miles.  The  latest  official  state¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: — “The  total  area  of  British 
Columbia  is  about  382,000  sciuare  miles,  of  which  28-'3,000  square 
miles  are  estimated  to  be  wooded.”  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  mainland  and  many  of  the  Islands  have  not  been  surveyed, 
so  that  an  accurate  statement  of  the  area  is  impossible.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison,  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  figure  first  stated, 
namely  400,000  squai'e  miles.  The  area  of  the  British  Isles  is 
121,483  square  miles,  that  of  Germany  is  208,738  sciuare  miles, 
that  of  France  207,801  sciuare  miles,  and  that  of  Spain  197,000 
square  miles.  From  its  south-eastern  corner,  near  the  Kootenay 
Pass,  to  the  north-western  corner  near  Mount  St.  Elias,  the 
distance  is  1,250  miles,  or  as  far  as  from  John  o’Groat’s  House 
to  Madrid,  or  from  London  to  St.  Petersburg,  air  lines  being 
taken  in  each  case. 

British  Columbia  lies  between  the  49th  and  COth  parallels  of 
north  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Vancouver  Island,  which  extends  to  within  twent,Y  miles  of  the 
48th  parallel.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  Province,  lies  twenty  minutes  south 
of  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  Bennett,  the  most  northerly  town 
in  the  Province,  is  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg.  Between 
these  latitudes  in  Europe  the  greatest  material  and  intellectual 
progress  of  mankind  has  taken  place,  and  in  iroint  of  natural 
wealth,  and  all  the  other  elements  which  go  to  make  greatness 
and  prosperity  possible,  British  Columbia  is  at  least  equally 
well  endowed  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Europe.  What 
it  may  lack  in  one  respect  it  makes  up  in  others.  Wo  do  not 
Avish  to  push  the  comparison  too  far,  and  must  not  be  understood 
as  claiming  that  this  Province  is  ever  likely  to  sustain  as  great 
a  population  per  sc[uare  mile  as  is  crowded  into  Central  Europe. 
The  point  which  rve  wish  to  make  is  that  British  Columbia  is  all 
Avithiu  habitable  latitude.;,  and  those  in  Avhich  men  are  at  their 


best.  This  is  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  importance  Avhen 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Province  as  regards  Asia  and 
the  British  Empire  generally  is  taken  into  account,  for  it  shoAvs 
that  here  may  be  built  up  a  British  community  of  the  highest 
type,  and  that  here  the  greatest  triumphs  of  civilisation  are 
possible.  Roughly  speaking,  the  Province  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  parts,  a4z.,  the  Dry  Belt,  or  Upper  Mainland,  by 
Avhich  is  meant  that  part  tn  the  eastward  of  the  Coast  Range ; 
the  Lower  Mainland,  being  that  part  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Sea;  and  the  Islands,  a4z.,  Vancouver,  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  the  Gulf  Islands. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Upper  Mainland  part  of  the 
Province  Avould  indicate  that  at  some  remote  period  it  Avas  covered 
Avith  Avater;  in  fact,  a  large  lake,  and  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
Avater,  by  reason  of  the  cutting  through  of  the  mountain  ranges 
by  such  rivers  as  the  Fraser  and  Columbia,  the  country  was  left 
in  Avhat  is  known  as  benches,  that  is,  level  prairie  land  running 
back  in  successive  stages  until  the  foot-hills  are  reached.  This 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Fraser  and 
of  the  Columbia,  where,  starting  from  the  river  level,  which  may 
here  be  likened  to  a  deep  ditch  Avith  sloping  sides,  the  first 
bench  is  reached  after  a  climb  of  perhaps  200ft.  This  bench 
may  run  back  for  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  Avhen  another  bank 
is  encountered,  running  still  further  toAvards  the  foot-hills,  and 
so  on.  These  bench  lands  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  nature, 
being  either  a  sandy,  clayey,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  alluvial 
deposit,  for  the  most  part  of  extraordinary  fertility,  when 
moisture  is  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  general  altitude  of  the 
lower  bench  lands  is  from  1,000ft  to  1,200ft.  On  these  benches 
most  of  the  ordinary  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be 
successfully  cultivated,  but  as  the  altitude  increases,  so  is  the 
possible  range  of  production  circumscribed,  until  AA’hen  the 
highest  points  are  reached  the  production  of  live  stock  is  alone 
Ijossible. 

British  Columbia,  although  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  has  nevertheless  large  areas  of  arable  land  of 
great  fertility,  and  capable  of  producing  much  more  than  is 
required  of  its  present  or  prospective  population.  The  mining 
and  other  industries  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Province  so 
completely  occupied  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  that  British 
Columbia  came  to  be  considered  by  them  and  naturally  by  out¬ 
siders,  as  a  country  ciuite  unfit  for, agricultural  pursuits;  and  so 
much  Avas  this  the  case,  that  Avhen  the  subject  of  Confederation 
AA'as  first  mooted,  not  only,  Avas  British  Columbia  designated  by 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  East  as  “A  -  Sea  of 
Mountains,”  but  it  was  actually  looked  upon  as  utterly  worth¬ 
less,  “the  derelict  of  Canada,”  by  many  people  who  should  and 
perhaps  did  knoAv  better;  and  even  after  the  Avonderful ^resources 
of  the  Western  Province  had  dcA-eloped  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
Avring  the  acknowledgment  of  its  richness  from  its  detractors, 
the  belief  still  existed  ,and  does  exist  among  many,  that  although 
rich  in  minerals,  timber,  fish,- and  coal,  there,  is  not  agricultural 
land  sufficiently  extensiAye  or  good,  iu  the  Province  to  produce 
enough  to  feed  its  own  inhabitants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  production  ever  reaching  .such  a  point  as  to  contem¬ 
plate  exportation  outside  its  confines. 

On  account  of  its  topography  and  extent,  ranging  as  it  does 
from  the  49th  to  the  60th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  intersected  as 
it  is  by  immense  mountain  ranges,  Avith  the  Avarm  Japan  current 
setting  over  to  its  .shores,  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  the 
climate  of  British  Columbia  is  A-aried  in  its  character,  that  its 
products,  as  a  natural  sequence,  are  also  very,  varied,  embracing 
those  of  the  semi-tropical  as  Avell  as  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
Apple,  par  excellence,  is  the  fruit  of  the  country,  which  with  the 
Pear,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  and  all  small  fruits,  attains  great 
perfection  in  most  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Province. 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Grapep,  and  such  finiits,  are 
naturally  not  so  Avide  in  their  distribution,  but  are  successfully 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  Melons,  Tomatoes,  Chili  Peppers,  Egg  Plant,  and  all 
vegetables  of  this  character,  are  also  grown  to  perfection  in  many 
parts.  In  the  matter  of  Nuts — Almonds,  Walnuts,  Filberts, 
Hazelnuts,  Cobnuts,  Chestnuts,  &c. — these  produce  Avell 
wherever  grown.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  Avriting  to  give 
any  statistical  information,  even  of  the  approximate  character, 
of  the  number  and  kinds  of  orchards  in  the  ProA'ince,  nor  the 
amount  of  fruit  produced.  This  may  be  said,  hoAveA-er,  that 
whereas  a  feAv  years  ago  most  of  the  fruit  consumed  Avas 
imported  from  the  neighbouring  States  and  California,  now 
most  of  the  fruits  coming  to  the  Province  from  these  sources 
are  early  fruits,  which  come  before  the  home  production  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

The  exportation  of  fruit,  likeAvise,  to  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  Yukon  is  assuming  lai’ge  proportions,  and  the 
quantity  is  increasing  year  by  year,  as  the  young  orchards 
which  have  been  set  out  come  into  bearing.  The  area  under 
fruit  has  been  increased  greatly  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  and  people  generally  are  adopting  methods  more  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  well-understood  successful  principles  of  fruit 
culture,  profiting  by  the  lessons  gained  by  experienee  and 
avoiding  the  mistakes  which  are  generally  made  by  beginners. 
Although  the  area  under  Prunes  is  quite  extensive,  the  orchards 
are  quite  young,  and  since  a  ready  sale  has  been  found  for  the 
green  fruit,  none  has,  so  far,  been  cured.  The  production  of 
Wheat  in  a  country  where  the  area  of  cultivated  land  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited,  and  where  it  can  be  put  to  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  use,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  prosecuted  to  anj' 
great  extent ;  still,  large  quantities  are  produced  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Upper  Country  or  Dry  Belt,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  flour  used  in  the  province  is  manufactured  from  Wheat 
grown  in  the  Okanagan  country.  Irrigation  is  practised  in  the 
Upper  Country,  and  available  water  is  fairly  abundant  for  the 
purpose  except  in  certain  localities;  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  Province  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  the  rainfall  being  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  under  the  conditions  named. 


and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  intending  orchardists 
should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  before,  planting  out  an  orchard  they 
should  ascertain  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  what  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  fruit  suit  the  locality  in  which  they  propose  to 
establish  themselves.  All  the  best  known  and  favourite  EnglLsh 
and  American  varieties  of  Apples,  and  some  of  the  hardy  Rus.sian 
varieties,  do  well  in  one  section  or  another  of  the  Provinee ;  and 
this  is  true  of  the  other  fruits,  and  it  is  only  by  experience  tliat 
the  knowledge  has  been  attained  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  the 
different  parts.  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Grapes,  and  such 
fruits,  although  succeeding  well  where  their  cultivation  has  been 
attempted,  have  not  so  far  been  produced  in  quantities  suflicient 
for  commercial  purposes.  Agricultural  labourers,  Whites, 
Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  are  to  be  had  at  rates  ranging 
from  2  dol  per  day,  and  even  higher  for  the  best  skilled  labour, 
to  1  dol  and  board  for  the  lowest. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  extracted  from  the  descriptive 


Vicinity  of  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  Olympian  Range  in  distance. 


'all  the  other  grains,  roots,  and  vegetables  ordinarily  grown  in  | 
these  latitudes  attain  the  greatest  perfection,  and  the  production 
is  in  many  cases  above  the  average. 

Such  fruits  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  and  Cherries 
are  all  grown  in  abundance,  but  still  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
as  yet  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  markets  which  particularly  | 
belong  to  the  Province,  viz.,  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Terri- 
tories,  and  the  northern  mines.  The  young  orchards  which  arc 
coming  into  bearing,  however,  will  in  a  few  years  considerably 
.alter  the  complexion  of  affairs  as  regards  production ;  never¬ 
theless,  as  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing  in  the  markets  j 
named,  and  as  the  markets  of  China  and  Japan  are  opened  up 
for  such  products,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-production,  and 
so  long  as  the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  it  is  packed  as  it  should 
he  for  the  market,  so  long  will  the  production  of  fruits  be  a  profit¬ 
able  industry  in  the  jirovince. 

Owing  to  the  topography  and  climatic  conditions  of  a  country 
like  British  Columbia,  it  is* but  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  the 
varieties  of  fruit  named  do  not  succeed  equally  well  in  every  part. 


pamphlet  entitled  “  British  Columbia  and  its  Agricultural 
Capabilities,”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  that 
great  Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Our  illustrations 
of  Victoria,  the  capital,  which  is  situated  at  the  .southern 
extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  dominates  the  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait  and  Puget’s  Sound,  and  of  an  Apple  orchard  at  Cold¬ 
stream,  B.C.,  are  from  the  .same  source.  The  spirit  of 
Imperialism  finds  a  generating  centre  in  tlie  heart  and  mind 
even  of  an  horticultural  editor,  and  while  the  sample  of  a 
Columbian  Apple  orchard  (p.  539)  is  peculiarly  appropriate  after 
the  prolonged  discussion  in  our  coluiuns  on  the  question  of 
the  home  supply  of  fruit,  the  other  (p.  537)  is  no  less  opportune 
at  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain  are  scanning 
with  a  quickened  interest  the  English  colonies  of  fruitful  pro¬ 
mise  in  all  regions  over  the  seas.  There  are  still  many  of 
England’s  sons  and  daughters  desirous  and  ready  to  venture 
to  new  homes  abroad,  and  to  the  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  communities  especially  our  notes  on  the  colony  of  British 
Columbia  may  prove  of  service  and  accelerate  action. 
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The  Coronation  Bose  Show. 

the  kindness  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and 
to  benefit  the  National  Horticultural  Charities,  viz.,  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  (founded  1838),  and  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  (founded  1887),  visitors  to  the 
Coronation  Rose  Show  on  June  24  will  be  enabled  to  inspect  the 
beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  Holland  House 
between  1  and  7  p.m.,  on  payment  of  not  less  than  one  shilling. 

Australian  Raspberries. 

The  first  consignment  of  Raspberries  for  jam-making  from 
Australia  has  been  oondemned  on  arrival  at  Liverpool.  Defective 
packing  was  the  explanation  given  at  the  meeting  of  the  Health 
Committee.  The  fruit  broke  loose  when  at  sea,  and  eleven  tons 
had  to  be  destroyed.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  failure  of 
their  first  venture  would  not  deter  the  Colonist®  from  exporting 
this  fruit. 

A  Horticultural  Trade  Code. 

A  corre.spondent  living  at  Enfield  sent  to  us  some  time  ago 
a  code,  invented  by  himself,  by  the  use  of  which  he  claims  to 
save  considerably  on  telegrams  and  cablegrams.  It  has  long 
been  felt  by  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  that  something  of  this 
kind  was  a  great  desideratum,  and  would,  if  carefully  compiled 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade, 
inevitably  prove  itself  to  be  of  the  greatest  use.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  the  tran.smission  by  “  telegraph  ”  of  ordinary 
business  matter  is  a  serious  and  ever  increasing  item,  and  to 
many  firms  the  ramifications  of  whose  business  are  of  a  world 
wide  reputation,  and  who  have  therefore  constant  trade  inter¬ 
course  with  Continental  and  Tran.satlantic  houses,  “  The  Horticul¬ 
tural  Trade  Code  ”  will  be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  effect  a 
very  considerable  reduction  of  expenses.  The  idea  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  one  word  which  will  stand  for  a  whole  com¬ 
mercial  sentence  conveying  an  oi’der.  The  code  can  only  be 
understood,  however,  by  seeing  a  specimen  page,  and  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  at  Chase  Side^  Enfield. 

Flower  Show,  Rose  Exhibition,  and  Conference. 

Tlae  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  great  exhibition  of  Roses 
and  other  flowers  will  be  held  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  on  June  24  and  25. 
This  meeting  will  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  ordinary  fort¬ 
nightly  shows  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but  will  in  all  essentials  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  annual  shows  at  the  Temple. 
All  classes  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  may  be  exhibited,  but 
no  Roses  may  be  included  in  any  miscellaneous  or  mixed  group. 
Roses  can  only  be  shown  under  the  schedule.  Single  plants  for 
Certificate  may  be  entered  at  the  secretary’s  tent  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  before  10.30  a.m.  An  official  catalogue  of  this  show 
will  be  issued  and  di.stributed  gratis  among  the  visitors.  It  will 
comprise  a  short  liistorioal  sketch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  particulars  of  the  proposed  new  Horticultural  Hall, 
.schedule  of  Rose  prizes,  the  names  ,and  addresses  of  all  the 
exhibitors  of  other  plants,  &c.,  with  the  nature  of  their  exhibits, 
together  with  programme  of  the  music  to  be  performed  each 
day  by  the  band  of  His  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues). 
The  judges  will  meet  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
June  24,  at  which  hour  punctually  the  tents  will  be  cleared  of 
all  the  exhibitors  and  their  assistants.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and 
Orchid  Committees  will  assemble  at  the  secretary’s  tent  at 
11  o’clock  shai-p.  The  conference  on  “  Roses  and  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion  ”  will  be  held  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  will  be  open  to  all  Fellows 
and  visitors.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  Fellows  (showing 
their  tickets)  and  to  others  showing  Fellows’  transferable  tickets 
at  12.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  closing  at  8  p.m.,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  closing  at  6  p.m.  The  public  will  be  admitted  by- 
payment  at  2  p.m.  on  the  24th,  and  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  25th. 
The  only  entrance  to  the  show  will  be  by  the  great  iron  gates  in 
Kensington  High  Street,  and  the  only  exit  will  be  by  a  gate 
leading  into  Melbury  Road,  where  carriages  may  be  ordered  to 
wait. 


William  Bull  &  Sons. 

This  is  the  new  title  (see  front  advertisement  page)  that  the 
sons  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  will  henceforward  trade  under  at  the  old  address 
given  in  this  note. 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners. 

Mr.  Jas.  Miles,  Secretary  of  the  Shirley  and  Surrounding 
Districts  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  recently 
contributed  a  report  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean’s  lecture  there.  This 
lecture  was  on  the  subject,  “  Floriculture  and  Floriculturists 
over  Fifty  Years,”  of  which  a  somewhat  extended,  report  appeared 
in  our  issues  for  May  29,  page  467,  and  June  12,  page  518. 

Glasgow  Notes. 

Tree-planting  goes  on  merrily  in  the  outolying  districts,  where 
the  red-stone  buildings,  with  the  stained  glass  and  the  vestibule 
doors,  flourish  exceedingly,  and  the  famous  Barrington  Drive 
forest  has  now  a  number  of  rivals.  In  Partickhill,  for  example, 
there  is  a  Dudley  Drive,  where  the  green  branches  wave  in  the 
wind,  and  “  everything  in  the  garden  is  lovely.”  They  do  not 
as  yet,  of  course,  suggest  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  but  some  time  in 
the  future  they  may  do  so — unless  the  Barrington  Drive  people 
steal  along  in  the  dead  of  night  and  pull  them  up. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
on  Tuesday,  June  10,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the  Countess  Roberts,  the 
Countess  of  Selbome,  the  Countess  of  Donoughmore,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Lewenhaupt,  Viscountess  Galway,  Lady  Ardilaun,  Lady 
Lechmere,  Lady  Jane  Trefusis,  Lady  Gwendoline  Cecil,  Lady 
Fitzroy,  Lady  Jekyll,  Sir  Theophilus  Peel,  Bart-.,  Sir  G.  L. 
Molesworbh,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Southampton,  making  a 
total  of  752  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre.sent  year. 

Coronation  Rose  Show. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  great  Rose  Show  will  be 
held  on  June  24  and  25  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  and  the 
following  are  the  Avays  of  reaching  it : — Kensington  High  Street 
is  the  nearest  station  on  the  Metropolitan  and  District  Railways 
from  Liverpool  Street,  King’s  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  Euston,  Pad¬ 
dington,  Cannon  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  Victoria;  Addison 
Road  is  the  nearest  from  Waterloo,  Clapham  Junction, 
Willesden,  and  Richmond;  Earl’s  Court  is  nearest  from  M^imble- 
don,  Putney,  Fulham,  Acton,  Ealing,  and  Windsor.  Those  who 
prefer  the  Central  London  Electric  should  stop  at  Notting  Hill 
Gate;  from  thence  omnibuses  pass  the  gates.  All  Hammer, smith 
and  Turnham  Green  omnibuses  pass  the  gates,  and  are  available 
from  Liverpool  Street,  Bank,  King’s  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  Euston, 
Charing  Cross,  and  Hammersmith. 

The  Weather  in  Ireland. 

I  am  watching  the  Journal  for  recent  issues  to  see  Avhat  your 
correspondents  have  to  say  of  the  recent  continuously  abnormal 
Aveather.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  we  generally  have  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  English  average,  but  for  several  Aveeks 
past  the  thermo)neter  seldom  reached  60deg  Fahr.,  night  or  day. 
Recent  Aveather  reports  state  there  has  been  fro.st,  with  a  thin 
coating  of  ice,  in  Lancashire.  We  have  had  nothing,  hoAvever, 
quite  so  bad  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Other  seasons  I  have 
been  digging  early  Ashleaf  Potatoes  ten  days  previous  to  Mid¬ 
summer  Day,  but  on  this  occasion  they  Avill  not  be  in  blo.ssom. 
All  other  garden  crops,  and,  I  may  add,  field  crops,  are  equally 
backward.  Fruit  trees,  probably  fi’om  the  same  cause  (Apples 
and  Victoria  Plums  excepted),  have  shed  an  unusual  number  of 
the  promised  crop,  AA'hile  the  young  groAvths  have  got  crisped 
up,  curled,  and  Avhen  examined,  are  found  covered  Avith  green, 
black,  or  reddish  coloured  flies.  The  black  flies  on  Early  Rivers, 
Elton  and  Bigarreau  Cherries  (the  fruits  and  the  shoots)  are 
unusually  preA-alent.  I  find  it  good  practice  Avhere  these  groAvths 
are  not  AA'anted,  to  clip  them  off.  This  increases  the  size  of  the 
fruits.  Roses  and  Rose  foliage  show  badly,  and  Tomatoes,  in¬ 
door  and  out,  have  simply  stood  still  for  a  month.  FeAver  birds 
of  passage,  such  as  the  cuckoo,  swalloAA-,  quail,  &c.,  seem  to  have 
visited  us,  and  their  Avell-knoAvn  notes  are  seldomer  heard.  I 
have  caught  one  queen  AA'asp  in  my  greenhouse,  and  that  is  all 
I  saw  this  year.  The  same  scarcity  of  the  friendly  honey  bee  is 
observable.  OtherAvise,  the  country  looks  green  and  lovely. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 
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Forestry  Round  the  Wells. 


“  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town,”  says  the 
Poet  Cowper.  Kent  as  a  county  minus  the  portions  contiguous 
to  the  Metropolis,  pos.sesses  in  large  measure  her  Godlike  attri¬ 
butes.  With  no  manufactures  to  mar  her  visage  or  defile  her 
atmosphere,  the  land  smiles  with  green  pastures,  sylvan  woods, 
and  the  busy  industry  of  her  Hop  gardens.  Whether  this  state 
of  things  is  destined  to  last  indefinitely  must  at  the  present 
moment  be  doubted  and  regarded  with  fear  by  the  devotee  of 
her  rarely  beautiful  countrj'side,  considering  the  possibility  of 
considerable  portions  being  disfigured  by  operations  for  the 
hidden  black  diamond  and  all  its  concomitant  accessories  and 
results.  At  the  present  time  probably  this  little  corner  o^ 
Britain  has  never  in  its  whole  history  presented  so  enchanting 
an  aspect.  Hill  and  dale,  copse  and  common,  beacon  or  plain, 
mead  or  moor,  and  all  in  a  comparatively  small  compass — surely 


might  say,  within  a  stone’s  throw,  in  certain  directions,  you  find 
yourself  in  neighbouring  Sussex.  Standing,  let  us  say,  upon 
Ru.sthall  Common,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  famous  Pantiles,  at 
an  altitude  of  some.  4o0ft,  you  are  in  a  position  to  see  far  and 
near  over  both  countie.s,  and  to  revel  at  will  with  your  gaze  alike 
over  the  glorious  woods,  the  quiet  glades,  the  placid  seeming 
weald,  various  points  of  vantage  or  especial  landmarks  such  as 
Crowborough  Beacon  or  the  distant  plum-coloured  Downs.  Truly 
in  such  a  spot  and  with  such  surroundings  one  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  devoted  lover  of  modern  Babylon  would  hav'e 
changed  his  mind  and  exchanged  his  taste,  “  the  sweet  shady  side 
of  Pall  Mall,”  for  this  “exquisite  spot  near  the  Wells  to  dwell.” 
Indeed,  methinks  one  might  be  pardoned  if  we  apply  those  words 
of  Dr.  Boteler  about  the  Strawberry,  “  Doubtless  God  might 
have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did.” 

But  it  is  to  the  forestry  of  this  diistriet  that  we  are  more 
especially  to  direct  our  attention.  And  exceedingly  varied  it  is 
whether  studied  as  timber,  undergrowth,  or  ornamental  and 
garden  specimens.  Sylvan  Kent !  This  in  truth  is  her  first  and 


such  variety  and  in  so  graceful  forms,exists  nowhere  else.  Of  the 
many  charms  presented  by  the  Gorse  and  Heath  covered  com¬ 
mons  about  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  The  Wells,  dotted 
here  and  there,  now  singly,  and  now  in  clumps  with  the'  slender 
silver  Birch,  I  can  but  allude  to  in  passing  ;  neither  can  I  treat  of 
the  gorgeous  displays  of  the  spring  and  early  summer  flora  to  be 
found  in  every  hedgerow  and  wood  broadcast  throughout  the 
land.  And  verily  nothing  is  more  sweet  to  the  senses  or  more 
soothing  to  the  sight  than  our  common  English  wild  flowers,  such 
carpets  of  Primroses  and  Anemones,  and  so  gorgeous  a  wealth 
of  the  blue  Hyacinth  and  purple  Orchid  can  hardly  be  equalled 
and  certainly  not  surpa.ssed  in  any  other  country  under  the  sini. 
Indeed,  given  an  early  spring,  with  the  diverse  tints  and  peculiar 
freshness  of  the  woodland  gi’owths,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Oak,  comtjined  with  the  transparent  and  varied  views,  and  I 
think  the  “  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ”  is  almost  the  climax 
of  perfection  in  Kentish  scenery.  ■  t  i 

The  landscape  under  these  aspects  is  so  enchantuigly  lovely, 
the  foliage  so  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  the  flora  so  fragrant  to  the 
scent,  that  nothing  indeed  seems  left  to  be  desired  to  ooniplete 
this  earthly  paradise.  And  yet  one  cannot  in  fairness  give  all 
the  kudos  to  Kent,  for  within  a  very  few  miles,  almost,  one 


more  beautiful  feature  ;  her  special  glory  lies  in  her  woodlands. 
And  of  these  her  chief  products  may  be  summed  up  in  four  words. 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  and  Pine.  Many  others,  of  course,  there  ap, 
and  of  some  in  plenty.  Thus  the  graceful  airy  lyillowy  Birch,  with 
its  dreamy  drooping  habit,  is  in  this  district  immediately  under 
discussion  very  plentiful  and  everywhere  in  evidence,  whether 
by  roadside,  in  the  forest,  or  on  heath  and  common.  There  is, 
too,  a  fair  (luantum  of  the  Surrey  weed,  the  Elm,  also  Poplars, 
Acacias,  and  Maple,  with  occasional  Horse  and  Sweet  Chestnuts, 
and  a  good  many  Cedars  and  Firs,  Spruce  or  Scotch,  in  park¬ 
land  and  garden  grounds.  Yet  for  the  most  part  the  said  four 
trees  may  be  reckoned  as  representing  the  chief  arboreal 
growths  of  the  soil  of  at  any  rate  this  particular  portion  of  Kent. 
These,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  county’s  staple  woods  at 
the  present  day.'  The  Ash,  of  course,  is  almost  entirely  grown 
in  cop.ses,  and  cut  down  periodically  right  to  its  base  to  afford 
poles  for  the  annual  Hop  crop,  and  thus  possesses  a  very  im¬ 
portant.  and  extensive  use  and  value.  Many  of  the  Pinewoods 
are  in  a  limited  sense  small  fore.sts.  Some  of  those  on  the 
Eridge  estate.?  of  the  Abergavenny  family  are  of  remarkably 
fine  proportions,  clean  in  growth  and  of  great  height.  On  this 
wide  propertv  as  also  on  the  Bayliam  Abbey  lands  of  the  Marquis 
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Camden,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Beeches. 
However,  everywhere  around  the  Wells,  in  whichever  direction 
you  wend  your  way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  note  these  grand  and 
elegant  denizens  of  the  fore.st,  and  their  remarkable  height ; 
indeed,  the  latter  trait  astonishes  one  the  most,  perhaps.  In 
close  proximity  to  many  a  fine  specimen  of  Beech  niay  frequently 
be  noticed  some  grand  monster  Oak,  as  if  bidding  for  a  com¬ 
parison  of  its  charms  in  friendly  rivalry,  but,  as  sings  the 
minstrel  : 

Each  gives  each  a  double  charm, 

As  pearls  upon  an  Kthiop’s  arm. 

And  in  very  sooth  these  “  green-robed  senators  of  mighty 
woods,”  when  seen  in  their  first  spring  freshness,  are  perfect 
models  of  power,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  Very  large  numbers 
of  this  essentially  English  tree  of  indigenous  growth  may  all 
around  this  district  be  seen,  and  the  value  of  many  estates  where 
they  seem  to  1^  peculiarly  flourishing  must  of  consequence  be 
very  largely  enhanced  by  t^ieir  presence. 

In  closing  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  mention  of  a  six  hundred 
year  old  Kentish  rectory  in  the  Sevenoaks  neighbourhood,  where 
amongst  much  that  was  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the  fine  old 
grounds  sloping  gradually  from  the  little  shingle  steepled  church 
in  the  peaceful  God’s  acre,  far  from  gay  cities  and  the  ways  of 
men,  to  the  curious  old  rambling  house,  made  up  of  half  a  dozen 
styles  of  arcliitecture  and  more,  I  was  much  impressed  by  a 
colossal  Cedar  of  Lebanon  on  the  lawn,  of  mighty  girth  and 
towering  height.  Though  there  was  timber  in  plenty  all  round 
of  fine  proportions  and  elegant  contours,  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  as  I  gazed  at  the  far-.spreading  giant  before  me,  of  those 
words  of  Pope : 

I  am  lii.s  Highness,’  dog  at  Kew, 

Pr.iy  tell  me,  sir,  whoso  dog  are  yon. 

The  mammoth  seemed  to  be  vaunting  some  such  words  as 
these  in  its  pride  at  belonging  to  the  Rector  and  overtopping  all 
else  with  its  embracing  limbs.  As  regards  age,  however,  I  regret 
to  say  our  friend  w’as  an  impostor.  No  one  would  have  put  him 
down  at  less  than  that  of  the  rectory  itself,  yet  I  was  credibly 
informed  descendants  of  bygone  villagers  knew  it  to  be  no 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  as  a  small  stripling  it  was 
brought  over  from  Palestine  to  begin  its  guardian  vigil  oyer  the 
manse.  Truly,  however,  it;  had  made  the  most  of  its  time.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  measure  its  circumference,  and  found  it  to 
be  about  24ft  round  at  the  extreme  base,  while  one  of  its  lateral 
branches  was  no  less  than  54ft  in  length.  The  height  was  a  very 
considerable  one,  but  I  had  no  means  of  finding  the  true  span. 
How  these  measurements  compare  with  other  Cedars  in  Eng¬ 
land  I  know  not,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  our  centenarian 
will  take  some  beating. — J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 


Figs  under  Glass. 


After  the  first  crops  from  early  forced  trees  are  gathered, 
generous  treatment  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  trees  to  sw’ell 
the  second  crop.  Syringing  twice  a  day  is  needful  to  keep  the 
trees  free  from  red  spider,  though  that  is  hardly  possible  in  early 
forcing;  but  a  little  sulphur  on  the  hot^water  pipes  is  a  great 
deterrent  of  this  pest  and  “  spot-fungus.”  If  an  insecticide  be 
used,  it  must  be  such  as  Avill  not  injure  or  discolour  the  fruit, 
which  is  easily  done  by  a  corrosive  substance,  or  even  rubbing 
with  the  hand  or  clothes.  Afford  liquid  manure  when  watering 
is  necessary,  trees  in  pots  requiring  it  daily,  sometimes  twice  a 
day,  and  trees  in  borders  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  rooting  area.  The  second  crop  should  be  thinned 
when  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts,  always  before  they  are  the  size  of 
Walnuts,  and  in  thinning  reserve  the  largest  at  the  base  of  the 
shoots.  Top-dress  trees  in  pots  with  rich  material,  supplying  a 
little  chemical  manure  occasionally ;  planted  out  trees  mulch 
with  short',  sweet,  lumpy,  partially  decayed  manure,  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  renew  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  maintain  that 
thickness. 

Succession  Houses. 

When  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen  a  free-  circulation  of  air 
must  be  afforded,  and  it  shoukl  be  warm,  as  cold  air  moisture 
settles  on  the  fruit,  and  may  cause  decay  or  re, suit  in  cracking  or 
“  spot.”  Attend  to  tying-in  and  regulating  the  shoots  by  thinning 
and  stopping,  so  as  to  afford  the  fruit  the  benefit  of  all  the  light 
practicable.  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  need  to  be 
moderated,  not  wetting  the  fruit,  though  if  red  spider  attacks 
the  trees  the  fruit  should  be  picked  rather  closely  and  a  good 
syringing  given,  which  will  not  injure  the  remaining  fruit,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  done  early  on  a  fine  day,  so  that  the  moisture  does 
not  remain  long  on  them.  Do  not  allow’  any  lack  of  water  at 
the  rcmts  yet  guard  against  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  by 
affording  lessened  supplies  than  w'hen  the  fruits  are  swelling. 


The  trees  for  next  year’s  early  forcing  must  not  be  neglected 
in  any  cultural  essential,  or  disappointment  whll  be  the  conse¬ 
quence.  They  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  practicable  without  touching,  so  as  to  secure 
sturdy,  well  ripened  grow’ths,  keeping  these  clean  by  syringing 
a,nd  the  application  of  an  insecticide  if  necessary,  and  affording 
liquid  n\anure  to  afford  a  stout  growth.  Suckers  must  be  removed. 
When  the  growth  is  completed  the  trees  may  be  stood  outdoors 
in  a  sunny  place  to  induce  rest,  but  the  wood  must  be  well 
ripened  previously’,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  early  forcing. 
If  any  fruit  shows  it  should  be  removed.  This  will  not  prejudice, 
but  favour,  the  formation  of  bud  Figs  in  embryo  for  producing 
the  first  and  most  valuable  crop  another  season. — Grower. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Flowers. 


The  new’  Fritillaria  tuntasia  has,  I  believe,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  Drill  Hall  this  season  for  the  first  time,  though,  less 
favoured  than  F.  askhabadensis,  it  w’as  not  honoured  with  an 
award.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  a  casual  glance  does  not  give 
one  a  pow’erful  impression  of  its  merits  in  the  garden.  The 
floorers  are  a  rather  glossy  black-brown  on  the  outside,  and  are 
thus  far  from  fascinating.  Like  many  other  Fritillarias,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  beauties  which  are  Avithheld  from  those  w’ho  do 
not  examine  them  more  carefully,  for  the  inside  of  the  flow’er 
is  its  strong  point.  It  is  of  a  warm,  deep,  chestnut  brown, 
perfectly  velvety  in  appearance,  and  set  off  by  the  bright  yellow 
of  its  reproductive  organs.  This  Fritillaria  was  one  of  the 
earlie.st  to  appear  here,  and  it  had  to  withstand  the  hardest 
fro.st  of  the  pa.st  winter  when  in  bud,  and  almost  at  its  full 
height  of  about  a  foot.  Much  to  my  surprise,  it  w’as  uninjured, 
and  came  into  bloom  in  March  unharmed.  My  specimen  came 
to  me  last  year  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  but  I  am  at  present 
without  particulars  of  its  native  habitats. 

Geum  montanum. 

This  old  border  or  rockery  plant  is  very  attractive  as  I  w’rite, 
and  looks  well  at  the  base  of  the  rockeries,  or  in  the  border, 
with  its  prettily  formed  leaves  and  bright,  golden-yellow  flow’ers. 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  of  a  genus  which 
does  not  present  many  difficulties  to  the  gardener,  as  it  will 
flourish  well  in  almost  any  soil,  and  either  in  full  sun  or  in 
comparatively  deep  shade,  although  I  should  not  plant  it  under 
the  drip  of  trees.  Yet  I  have  know’n  it  to  be  lost  in  good  gardens, 
a  fact  which  I  attribute  to  w’ant  of  top-dressing,  and  from  the 
hard  stem  or  stock  of  the  plant  thus  becoming  too  much  exposed. 
It  can  stand  a  fair  amount  of  dry  w'eather  when  this  is  beneath 
the  surface,  but  the  plant  rapidly  deteriorates  if  top-dressing 
is  long  neglected.  While  it  can  thus  stand  drought,  it  likes  a 
fair  amount  of  moisture,  and  has  a  preference  for  a  moist,  peaty 
.soil.  There  is  a  large  flowered  form  called  major  or  grandi- 
florum,  and  with  the  suffix  of  aurantiacum,  a  hybrid  plant  with 
orange-coloured  flowers,  which  comes  from  this  species,  and 
G.  Heldreichi,  is  procurable.  The  typical  G.  monatum  grows 
from  Cin  to  12in  high. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

W^hile  to  those  who  are  on  chalky  soils  this  old  Basque  Flow’er 
is  one  of  the  easiest  po,ssible  things  to  grow,  it  is  different  with 
those  who  have  a  garden  with  but  little  calcareous  matter  in  it, 
and  who,  moreover,  have  a  moist  climate,  w’hich  A.  Pulsatilla, 
like  many  other  pubescent  plants,  dislikes.  It  is  so  pretty  in 
all  its  forms  that  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  gardens,  espe¬ 
cially  the  white  variety,  which  is  an  acquisition  Avorth  securing. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  giving  it  some  old  mortar  or,  lime 
rubbi.sh  to  suit  its  ta,stes  for  calcareous  soil,  but  the  matter  of 
overhead  moisture,  in  very  Avet  places,  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
Avith,  and  is  best  secured  by  covering  the  plant  Avith  glass  for  a 
little  Avhile  in  spring  after  it  appears,  and  also  later  in  the  year. 
It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  pick  for  it  a  dry  place  in  the 
garden ;  and  I  find  that  in  the  garden  in  front  of  my  house,  Avhich 
is  drier  than  the  remainder  OAving  to  the  house  stopping  a  good 
deal  of  the  rain  Avhich  comes  from  the  west,  these  silvery  or  hairy 
leaved  things  do  better  than  elseAA'here.  This  Anemone  is  among 
the  nuihber,  and  Avhile  I  have  frequently  lost  it  elseAvhere,  it 
proves  quite  long-lived  and  free  floAvering  on  dry  rockAvork  in 
this  part  of  the  garden.  Nor  does  it  require  much  lime  or  chalk 
there,  Avhich  points  to  Avhat  one  finds  in  many  things  that  the 
chalk  secures  greater  dryness  by  absorbing  a  comsiderable  amount 
of  the  rainfall,  Avhich  the  plant  might  otherAvise  resent.  If  we 
look  upon  these  provisions  of  avooI,  hair,  or  tomentum  as  pro¬ 
visions  to  AA'ithstand  drought  or  cold,  as  they  usually  are,  we 
shall  help  ourselves  in  the  study  of  cultural  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  treatment  of  many  plants. — S.  Arnott. 


June  19,  1902. 
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On  Fruit. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Willis’  detailed  hints  on  fruit  gi'owing  and 
keeping  will  be  found  valuable  by  many  of  your  readers,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  thinning  fruit  pays  well.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  why  bush  or  pyramid-trained  trees 
are  preferable  to^  standard  form,  as  the  fruit  grown  on  the  latter 
is  beyond  convenient  reach  in  most  gardens.  Thinning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  general  one  of  those  neglected  practices  that  account 
for  the  heavy  foreign  .supplies  of  good  fruit,  on  which  more 
attention  is  bestowed  than  at  home.  As  Mr.  Willis  not 
infrequently  gives  advice  on  the  subject  of  fertilisers  through 
horticultural  publications,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  point  of  view  to,  as  far  as  I  know,  his  own"  in 
relation  to  colouring  of  Apples,  to  which  he  makes  reference  on 
page  466.  He  says  no  colouring  or  other  organic  matter  enters 
the  fruit  after  it  is  full  grown.  It  is  the  colouring  which  I  wish 
to  refer  to. 

We  have  had  the  usual  shows  of  Apples  at  the  Cr5^stal  Palace 
in  the  autumn  for  years,  and  I  have  noticed  in  this  connection 
that  every  now  and  then  a  season  produces  a  “green”  show, 
that  is,  want  of  colouring  is  conspicuous,  and  the  reports  on  the 
subject  appearing  in  hoi'ticultural  papers  give  expression  to  the 


apart  from  the  fact  that  legiiminous  vegetation  should  not  be 
in  want  of  artificials  like  nitrate  of  .soda.  I  read,  however,  of 
satisfaction  expre.ssed  with  the  results  of  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  for  early  picking.s,  but  that  it  is  a  waste  for  late 
pickings.  Of'  course  it  is,  as  then  the  sun’s  heat  produces 
nitrates  in  sufficiency,  and  no  benefit  is  experienced  from 
artificials. 

Mr.  Willis  might  be  able  to  draw  on  his  memory  and  his 
notes  with  a  view  of  elucidating  an  interesting  problem.  There 
is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Willis’  reference  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  fruit,  and  that  rather  early  than  late  pieking  is 
advisable.  Although  my  owui  experience  is  very  small  on  this 
problem,  I  remember  a  leading  fruit  tree  grower  telling  me,  on 
conjointly  looking  at  large  exhibits  of  Apples  in  spring  months, 
that  allowing  Apples  to  hang  very  late  indeed  is  the  true  secret 
of  their  superior  keeping  qualities. 

Your  correspoirdent  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  on  page  494,  is,  of 
course,  quite  right  in  his  estimate  of  British  top-fruit  growing, 
and  that  foreign  supplies  play  a  great  part  in  Scotland.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Thom.son  would  refer  to  the  north-western  counties 
and  not  the  north-eastern,  as  stated,  in  view'  of  the  supposed 
effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  ameliorating  climate.  It  is  curious 
to  find  that  the  myth  of  the  Gulf  Stream’s  effect  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Thomson  survives  so  generally,  when  we  have  learnt  years 


From  “  Gardeninrj  for  B  ijiuiwrs.  ’ 

Viburnum  tomentosum  plicatum. 


Perhaps  the  most  excellent  of  the  Vil)urnums.  It  is  now  in  fiow'er,  and  is  suitable  for  massed  licds  in  sheltered  places. 


matter.  In  other  sea.sons  Apples  are  richly  coloured  all  round. 
The  explanation  of  the  difference  I  have  found  to  be  probably 
in  the  occurrence  of  either  dry  w'eather  for  more  than  a  month 
before  the  show,  or,  I  will  assume,  that  plenty  of  rain  falls  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before,  cooling  the  ground  and  thus  lessen¬ 
ing  nitrification.  Although  popularly — and  may  be  rightly  in 
reality,  although  indirectly — w'e  attribute  colouring  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun,  as  fruit  hidden  under  foliage  has  less  colour 
than  when  freely  exposed;  yet  that  does  not  account  for  the 
Avhole  difference,  for  I  have  observed  that  want  of  colour 
generally  is  the  consequence  of  exce.ssive  sunshine  and  drought, 
and  rich  colouring  takes  place  when  rain  is  fairly  plentiful  for 
a  time,  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  show.  Nor  is  the 
explanation  very  difficult. 

We  know  that  nitrates  are  formed  in  the  soil  by  the  sun’s 
rays  when  an  area  is  greatly  heated,  about  July,  August,  or 
September.  Its  increased  supply  in  the  .soil  .stimulates  growth, 
and  thus  Apples  continue  to  groAv  at  the  expen.se  of  colouring  or 
maturing.  The  influence  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertiliser  to 
promote  growth  is  well  knowm,  and  this  applies  to  fruit  under 
the  conditions  named.  The  matter  finds  confirmaticn  in  another 
way.  I  find  reports  on  the  cultivation  of  Peas  emphasising  the 
fact  that  the  early  picking.s  in  Juno  and  July  respond  well  to 
the  application  of  nitrates  as  fertilisers;  which  is,  again,  as  it 
should  be,  for  in  March,  April,  and  even  May,  the  soil  is  cold, 
or  so  little  heated  that  nitrates  fail  to  be  naturally  formed. 


ago  that  its  advent  on  European  coasts  is  imperceptible.  Its 
movement  dies  down  at  least  five  hundred  miles  west  of  Ireland, 
and  recedes  more  usiially  to  the  vicinity  of  Newfoundland. 
British  charts  is.sued  some  six  years  ago  show'  the  absence  of 
that  “  current  ”  from  our  thresholds.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
prevailing  S.W.  Avinds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  urging  on  our 
shores  the  waters  from  the  sub-tropical  part,  of  the  Atlantic, 
w'hich  the  tides  help  to  carry  up  Channel  as  far  as  Dover  and 
along  our  we.stern  coasts.  But  those  S.W.  Avinds  are  the  result 
of  the  permanent  condition  of  the  existence  of  a  great  cyclone 
in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  still  larger  presence 
of  an  anti-cyclonic  .system  in  the  mid-latitudes,  such  systems 
being  due  to  cosmical  causes,  and  all  the  favour  Avhich  the  Gulf 
Stream  theory  has  obtained  is  rightfully  attributable  to  the  anti- 
cyclonic  .system. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Dickson,  of  the  Oxford  University,  gave  a  lecture 
tAvo  years  ago  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  anti-cyclone,  and  intere.sting  charts  haA'e  been 
published  by  him  shoAving  the  average  monthly  temperatures  of 
sea  AA'ater  round  our  coasts,  among  other  items,  stating  that 
the  AA'aters  from  the  SeA'ern  floAA'ing  into  the  Bristol  Channel  are 
in  Avinter  about  6deg  Fahr.  colder  than  the  Atlantic  AA'aters  of 
the ‘Bristol  ('haunel.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  Avere  diverted  our  senses  Avould  not  become  aAvare  of  its 
loss  having  happened.- -H.  H.  Raschen. 

Sidcup,  Kent,  June  16,  1902. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  June  lOth. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair):  and  Messrs.  Odell, 
Saunders,  Douglas,  Veitch;Drs.  Muller,  Masters,  and  Rev.  W. 
Wilks. 

Fusariuin  Solani. — A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Perceval 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  proved  experimentally  that 
healthy  Potatoes  could  be  affected  by  this  fungus. 

Caulifinians. — Mr.  C.  Hooper  sought  information  as  to  the 
reason  why  certain  Cauliflowers  on  his  farm  were  all  good,  whilst 
others  in  another  situation  failed  to  form  a  “  curd.”  Without 
further  particulars,  it  was  not  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

Insect  Injurious  to  Apple  Graft.— An  reply  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Armagh,  the  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Saunders :  “  The  beetle  you  sent  to  me  the  other  day,  said  to  be 
the  cause  of  injury  to  Apple  grafts  at  Loughall,  Co.  Armagh, 
belongs  to  the  weevil  family,  and  is  known  as  the  ‘  Brown  leaf 
weevil  ’ ;  its  scientific  name  is  Phyilobius  oblongus.  It  is  a  well- 
known  pest,  feeding  on  the  leaves  and  buds  of  various  fruit  trees ; 
but  I  can  find  no  record  of  its  feeding  on  the  bark.  It  is  said 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  attacking  grafts,  and  if  it  will  feed  on 
the  buds,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  feed  on  the 
bark,  iDarticularly  when  it  is  young  and  tender.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  grafts  should  be  smeared  with  grafting  wax  or 
clay,  to  keep  the  insects  away ;  but  I  feel  uncertain  whether  this 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  graft.  These  beetles  can  fly  very 
well,  but  on  a  dull  morning  they  might  be  shaken  from  the  trees 
on  to  a  white  sheet.  The  eggs  are  laid  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  various  plants,  and 
undergo  their  transformation  in  the  soil.  The  beetles  emerge 
in  the  spring.  It  might  be  useful  early  in  the  spring  to  give  a 
good  dressing  of  kainit,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  soot,  which  would  be 
injurious  to  the  beetle  when  it  emerges  in  a  tender  state  from  its 
chrysalis,  and  tries  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface. — George  S. 
Saunders.” 

The  liaspherr]!  Moth,  Lampronia  ruhicUa. — The  life  history  of 
this  insect  is  rather  unusual ;  the  moth  emerges  from  the  chrysalis 
in  the  spring,  and  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  open  flower, 
the  egg  being  laid  just  below  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  (the 
core  of  the  fruit) ;  here  it  feeds  until  the  fruit  is  ripe ;  it  then 
leaves  its  quarters,  and  spins  a  small  white  cocoon  in  some  place 
at  the  foot  of  the  bush,  frequently  selecting  the  stool.  It  re¬ 
mains  in  this  cocoon  all  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  makes  its 
way  to  the  buds,  piercing  them  and  feeding  within  them  in  the 
manner  which  is  so  well  known.  The  mo.st  effective  remedy  is 
to  pick  off  the  infested  buds  or  shoots  and  burn  them,  taking  care 
that  the  caterpillars  dd  not  escape  during  the  operation.  It  has 
lieen  suggested  that  it  would  be  useful  to  throw  dressings  of 
ashes  or  sand  mixed  with  paraffin  oil  (1  quart  of  oil  to  1  bushel  of 
sand)  among  the  stools  in  the  winter,  but  I  should  think  it  was 
very  questionable  if  this  was  of  any  practical  use.  Raking  away 
the  earth  and  rubbish  from  round  the  stocks  and  then  earthing 
them  up  again,  has  been  recommended. — G.  S.  Saunders. 

Vircscent  Tulip. — Mr.  Saunders  showed  a  specimen  in  which 
the  perianth-segments  were  partially  virescent,  and  in  one 
instance  from  irregular  growth  the  segment  had  been  torn.  The 
coloured  portion  uplifted  with  the  growing  stem,  whilst  the  green 
portion  remained  beneath. 

Melon  Disease. — Further  specimens  were  shown  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination.  Dr.  Cooke  remarked  that 
as  the  fungus  lived  within  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  remedial 
measures  were  of  no  use  as  preventives.  The  plants  should  be 
burnt,  the  soil  sterilised,  and  the  house  whitewashed  and  disin¬ 
fected. 

The  York  Gala,  June  lllh,  12th,  13th. 


This  was  the  forty-fourth  year  of  this  popular  floral  fe.stival, 
and  it  took  place,  as  usual,  in  the  Bootham  field  on  June  11,  12 
and  13.  l  iifortuiiately  the  weather  A\a.s  unfavourablej  for  about 
the  time  for  opening  a  heavy  shower  fell  and  smaller  ones 
succeeded  at  intervals,  making  the  ground  wet  and  sticky  and 
material  y  affecting  the  attendance.  The  exhibition  is  so  exten¬ 
sive,  and  include  so  many  fine  features,  that  it  is  a  pity  when 
tlie  state  of  the  weather  prevents  many  from  seeing  it  '  There 
ly^ere  the  groups,  the  bank  of  Orchids,  fine  .stove  and  greenhouse 
foliage  plants  and  Ferns;  the  bank  of  Pelargoniums  for  whicffi 

and  to  addXTf  f  decorations; 

and,  to  add  to  the.se,  trade  collections,  not  in  comnetition  of  a 

go?r^in"the^^?amh“?f^'ri'^^*'r’'  arrangements  are  always 

Simmons  9oaimittee  and  Mr.  C.  W. 

work  soon  nff  secretar^^  and  the  judges  were  able  to  get  to 
tlie  announced  time,  and  to  finish  before  the 
influx  of  visitors  liampered  their  efforts 

Sir  Charles  Presided  over  by 

-I  0.1,01  Iiotabilitie.y.  the  Lord  Mayor  .stated  that  in  the  course 


of  the  series  of  galas  nearly  £30,000  had  been  awarded  as  prizes, 
that  over  £6,000  had  been  paid  to  secure  high-class  bands,  and 
£2,000  had  been  given  to  charitable  institutions,  while  in 
addition  there  was  a  .satisfactory  reserve  fund.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  prevailed  on  the  second  and 
third  days,  as  well  as  on  the  first  day,  the  reserve  fund  would 
have  to  be  drawn  upon. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  300ft  were  a  leading  feature.  They  backed  on  to 
the  staging  on  which  the  Orchids  were  placed.  There  w'ere  five 
competitors.  Each  adopted  the  square  shape  facing  to  the  front, 
and  they  all  showed  the  .same  method  of  arrangement.  Each 
competitor  depended  upon  brilliant  foliage  plants  for  creating 
the  best  effects,  and  where  there  was  the  richest  material  there 
was  generally  the  best  arti.stic  effect.  Crotons,  Dracsenas, 
Palms,  and  .such  things  were  freely  u.s6d  ;  at  the  backs  were 
Palms,  Bamboos,  &c. ;  cones  of  plants  fell  into  their  places,  and 
conspicuous  dot  plants  added  materially  to  the  effect.  A  .silver 
margined  Abutilon  was  used  with  advantage  by  some  of  the 
exhibitors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharpe, 
Valley  Nurseries,  Huddensfield ;  Mr.  W.  Curtis  (gardener  to 
J.  Blacker,  E.sq.,  Thorpe  Villas,  Selby)  was  second;  Mr.  W. 
Townsend  (gardener  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Belvedere, 
Harrogate)  was  third ;  Mr.  W.  Vause,  nurseryman,  Leamington, 
was  fourth  ;  and  Messns.  B.  Simpson  and  Son,  New  Lane,  Selby, 
fifth.  The  last-placed  group  was  much  superior  to  not  a  few 
found  at  flower  shows  about  the  country  which  take  awards. 
With  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with  smaller  specimens  than 
those  he  will  exhibit  later  on.  Ericas,  Bougainvillea  Cypheri 
was  in  fine  form;  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Franci.scea  calycina,  (fee., 
were  well  grown  and  bloomed.  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  second,  and 
a  third  prize  was  awarded  to  an  exhibitor  whose  name  we  did 
not  get.  With  six  plants  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  first  and  Mr. 
W.  Vause  second,  much  the  same  kinds  of  subjects  competing. 
There  was  a  class  for  .six  plants  restricted  to  plants  not  exceed¬ 
ing  lOin  in  diameter,  and  in  this  Mr.  C.  Lawton  (gardener  to 
Colonel  Harrison  Broadley,  Wolton  House,  Hull)  was  first.  In 
another  cla.ss  for  six  plants,  open,  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  and  Mr. 
Lawton  was  second.  The  time  at  disposal  for  gathering  up  the 
awards  was  .so  short  that  complete  particulars  could  not  be 
obtained. 

The  best  siiecimen  .stove  plant  ivas  Bougainvillea  Cypheri, 
from  Mr.  Cypliet ;  Mr.  Vause  came  second  with  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum.  The  best  .specimen  greenhou.se  plant  was  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile,  Mr.  Vause  taking  the  second  prize  with  a 
finely  bloomed  bush  of  Azalea  Mrs.  Carter. 

The  subject  shown  in  the  class  for  six  fine-foliaged  plants 
formed  a  noble  background  for  the  bank  of  Pelargoniums.  Mr. 
Cypher  was  first  with^  four  majestic  Palm.s — Latania  borbonica, 
Seaforthia  elegaiis,  Xeiitias  Belmoreana  and  Forsteriana — ancl 
two  very  fine  Crotons,  Sunset  and  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  W. 
Vause  was  second,  also  with  four  Palms  and  two  Crotons.  Mr. 
Cypher  was  also  finst  with  three  plants.  He  had  Kentia 
Forsteriana,  a  fine  Latania,  and  Croton  Queen  Victoria.  Mr. 
W.  Vause  was  again  secend.  The  varieties  shown  in  the  class 
for  three  Crotons  was  so  placed  that  neither  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  or  the  varieties  could  be  obtained  ;  nor  in  the  case 
of  the  single  specimen.  The  first  prize  .specimen  greenhoiU'e 
Heath  was  a  fine  piece  of  Erica  ventrico.sa  magnifica ;  it  was  the 
only  award  made  in  this  class.  Coleus  were  shown  as  flat-trained 
specimens  of  good  colour.  The  only  collection  of  twenty  Alpine 
and  herbaceous^  plants  came  from  Mr.  S.  Hardcastle,  Bishop 
Wilton,  near  \ork.  The  exhibitor  had  evidently  been  hardly 
put  to  it  toi  get  some  of  them  into  bloom.  Exotic  Ferns  made  a 
good  feature.  Mr.  Eastwood  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Tedley,  West- 
wood,  Leed.s)  was  first,  with  well-grown  even  specimens  in  the 
class  for  .six  .specimens;  the  Rev.  G.  Yeats,  Heworth  Vicarage, 
\  ork  (gardeyner,  Mr.  J.  Snowdon)  was  second.  In  the  class  for 
three  specimens  Mr.  Snowden  took  the  first  place  and  Mr.  East- 
wood  was  second.  Ihere  was  a  class  for  a  single  specimen  also; 
also  for  ten  and  six  hardy  Ferns,  the  varieties  not  calling  for 
special  notice. 

Groups  of  Carnations  made  a  very  fine  feature,  not  less  than 
fifty  pots  being  required.  Mr.  Leadbetter  (gardener  to  A. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull)  was  fir.st,  with  admirably 
^rowix  plants  finely  bloomed  ;  Mr.  J.  Roberts  (gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Nott.s)  was  second  witli  a 
meritorious  collection  of  Malmaisoii.  Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son, 
nui serynien ,  Scarborongli,  had  well-bloomed  border  varieties, 
which  lost  in  effect  owing  to  tlie  prominence  given  to  tlie  stakes 
supporting  the  plants. 

Table  plants  were  a  good  feature.  There  was  a  class  for  a 
collection  of  Gloxinias  shown  on  a  table  with  foliage  plants  and 
also  for  eight.  Collections  of  Roses  in  pots  were  somewhat 
poor;  it  was  probably  a  little  too  late  for  them.  Three  classes 
vere  set  apa-rt  for  them.  A  gvoiqi  of  Cannas  was  shown  bv 
Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son. 

Orchids  filled  a  good  space,  the  best  table  of  sixty  super¬ 
ficial  feet  arranged  for  effect,  cut  blooms  admis.sible,  ca'ine  from 
iur.  d.  typher.  and  iiiclndcd  the  representatives  of  what  are  in 
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bloom  at  this  season.  Mr.  J.  Robson,  Bowdon  Nursery, 
Altrincham,  nas  second.  With  ten  specimens  Mr.  James 
Cypher  was  first,  having  good  examples  of  Cattleyas  Warneri, 
Mossiae,  Miltonia  vexillarinin,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceannm, 
Lselia  pnrpurata,  Epidendrnm  vitellinum  inajus,  Masdevallia 
Veitchi  in  fine  character,  A:c. ;  Mr.  J.  Robson  was  second.  With 
three  specimens  Mr.  Cyplier  was  first.  He  had  Lselia  grandis 
tenebrse,  Cattleya  Mossise,  and  Epidendrnm  vitellinum  majus. 
Mr.  J.  Robson  was  second.  Mr.  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  West  Hill, 
Hessle,  was  first  tn  the  amateur  classes  for  three  and  in  that 
for  six,  and  also  in  that  for  three  of  any  new  or  rare  specimens. 
The  crowd  was  too  dense  to  gather  up  details.  There  was  a 
class  for  a  single  specimen  also,  and  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son 
offered  special  prizes  for  four  Orchids  shown  by  amateurs. 

The  first  prize,  fifteen  Show  Pelargoniums,  came  from  Mrs. 
Tetley.  They  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  but  wanted  time 
to  finish.  The  leading  sorts  were  Lady  Isabel,  Magpie,  Madame 
St.  Hilaire,  Madame  Thibaut,  and  Sultana.  Mrs.  Tetley  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  and  also  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  taking 
the  first  prize.  Fancy  P^^largoniums  Avere  small.  If  any  prize 
Avas  aAvarded  it  AA-as  to  Mrs.  Tetley,  Avho  Avas  placed  first  Avith 
tAvelve  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  six  Zonal ;  Mr.  H.  Pybus, 
Monckton  Moor,  Leeds,  AAas  second  in  both  classes,  but  he 
beat  Mrs.  Tetley  Avith  three  specimens.  With  six  double  Zonals 
Mrs.  Tetley  Avas  first  and  Mr.  Geo.  Lea,  Bootham,  York,  second. 
Mrs.  Tetley  AA'as  first  Avith  three  double-floAvered  and  Avith  six 
double-floAvered  Ivy-leaved  varieties.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  Pelargoniums  throughout  Avere  not  up  to  the  usual 
mark. 

Begonias  Avere  shoAvn  in  tAvo  classes,  but  time  did  not  admit 
of  particulars  being  gathered  up.  Mr.  Geo.  Lee  Avas  first  AA'ith 
six  Fuchsias,  nice  medium  specimens ;  and  Miss  Wharton, 
Burton  Grange,  York,  AA’as  second.  Mrs.  Tetley  had  the  best 
three,  very  good ;  and  Miss  Wharton  AA'as  second.  There  Avas  a 
class  also  for  groAips  of  Calceolarias;  also  for  six  and  four  plants. 

In  the  Avay  of  floral  designs  the  best  table  of  60ft  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son.  Orchids  predominated,  and  the 
designs  Avere  nicely  executed ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Simpson,  Huntress 
Roav,  Scarborough,  AA’as  second,  and  Miss  Anstey,  West  Nonvood, 
third.  Cut  Roses  Avere  moderately  shoAvn.  The  best  seventy-tAVO 
blooms  came  from  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Rose  Nursery, 
Hitchin,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  AA’as  second.  With  forty-eight 
blooms  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  Avere  again  first,  and  also  Avith 
thirty-six  varieties;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Rose  Nursery,  Oxford, 
Avas  second.  In  the  tAventy-four  varieties  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Co.  Avere  again  first,  also  Avith  eighteen ;  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  Avas 
second.  Tea  Roses  and  Marechal  Niel  largely  predominated  in 
all  the  foregoing  classes.  With  tAvelve  white  and  yelloAV  Roses 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince  Avas  first  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons, 
Bedale,  second.  Tavo  classes  for  eighteen  blooms  and  tAvelve 
blooms  Avere  also  open  to  amateurs.  The  best  tAvelve  bunches 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  floAvers  came  from  Mr.  Lamb 
(gardener  to  J.  T.  Laycock,  Esq.,  Bantry) ;  Mr.  J.  Meindoe 
(gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guis- 
borough)  Avas  second.  Orchids,  Ixoras,  Anthuriums,  Gloxinias, 
&c.,  Avere  the  leading  subjects.  In  the  class  for  tAvelve  bunches. 
Orchids  excluded,  Mr.  MeIndoe  AA'as  first,  and  Mr.  KeyAA’ood 
(gardener  to  W.  H.  B.  Wrightson,  Esq.,  (jusAvorth  Park,  Don¬ 
caster)  second. 

The  best  collection  of  hardy  cut  floAvers  filling  a  space  of  90ft 
came  from  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  and  very  good  they 
Avere;  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  aaus 
second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  third.  With  tAventy-four 
bunches  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son  Avere  first,  and  Mr.  G. 
Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  second.  With  tAvelve 
bunches,  open  to  amateurs,  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside, 
Avas  first  and  Mr.  Meindoe  second. 

Table  decorations  included  floAvers  in  a  A’ase  or  epergne  for 
the  dinner  table.  Some  pretty  arrangements  Avere  set  up. 
Mr.  G.  Cottam  aaus  first.  He  had  red  Anthuriums,  blue  Corn- 
floAver,  and  Avhite  Spireea  :  Mr.  Geo.  Webster,  Ncav  Market, 
Sundei'land,  AAas  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Yause  third.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  Covcuitry,  Avere  first  Avith  a  hand-basket  of 
cut  floAvers,  having  charming  Orchids  and  suitable  foliage  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Artindale  and  Sou  Avere  second,  also  AA’ith  Orchids.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son  Avere  also  fii’st  Avith  the  best  hand-basket  of 
floAvers,  Orchids  excluded.  Carnations,  Stephanotis,  and  other 
fragrant  subjects  Avere  employed.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son 
AA’ere  first  Avith  tAvo  bridal  bouquets,  composed  of  Avhite  Orchids; 
they  Avere  also  first  in  the  tAvo  ball  bouquets;  and  for  a  hand 
bouquet  having  an  elaborate  shoAver  bouquet  Me.ssrs.  Artindale 
and  Son  Avere  second. 

In  the  fruit  classes  there  aaqs  a  good  display  of  Avell-finished 
fruit  for  the  season.  '.I'lie  class  for  a  decorated  table  of  ripe  fruit 
10ft  by  4ft  Gill  brought  a  good  competition^  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  AA'inning  Avith  an  aggregate  of  ninety- 
six  points.  He  had  full  points  for  beauty  of  floAvers  and  foliage, 
for  harmonious  blending  of  colours,  and  for  general  effect.  He 
had  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums.  Melons,  itc.  Mr.  J. 
Meindoe  came  second  Avith  78  points;  and  i\Ir.  C.  E.  Simpson, 
Scarbcrcugh,  AAa'-  third.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  fruits. 


six  kinds,  Mr.  Goodacre  Avas  again  first.  He  had  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  White  Muscat  Grapes,  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Frogmore  Scarlet 
Melon.  Mr.  J.  Meindoe  Avas  second,  also  having  a  good  collec¬ 
tion.  In  the  class  for  six  kinds  excluding  Pine,  Mr.  J.  C. 
McPherson  (gardener  to  Lord  Londe.sborough,  Market  Weighton) 
Avas  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Ea.ster,  The  Gardens,  Nostell  Priory, 
Wakefield,  .second.  Pine  Apples  Avere  rather  poor.  Mr.  J. 
Meindoe  had  the  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
good,  and  Mr.  W.  Nichols,  The  Gardens,  Carlton  Towers, 
Yorks,  AA’as  second  with  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes.  Mr. 
Nichols  came  in  first  Avith  Avell-finished  Buckland  SAveetwater; 
Mr.  M.  Murchison  (gardener  to  F.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  Ingman- 
thorpe  Hall,  Weatherby)  was  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr. 
Meindoe  third  AA’ith  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
Avere  both  good ;  in  the  latter  class  Early  RiA’ers  Avas  very  fine. 
Melons  Avere  shoAvu  in  three  classes.  Mr.  R.  Doe  (gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Knowsley,  Pi’escot)  was  first  Avith  both 
scarlet  and  green  fleshed,  and  Mr.  Leadbetter  first  AA’ith  Avhite 
flesh.  Figs  Avere  fairly  good.  Cherries  very  fine.  Early  Rivers 
in  particular.  Mr.  R.  Doe  had  the  best  dish  of  StraAA’berries, 
shoAving  fine  Royal  Sovereign.  Tomatoes  Avere  also  very  fine 
for  the  season.  The  limitations  of  time  prevented  gathering  up 
fuller  particulars. 

In  the  two  clas.ses  for  vegetables — Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  offering  the  special  prizes  in  one  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  in  the  other — Mr.  E.  Beckett  (gardener 
to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts)  Avas  an  easy  first  Avith  perfect 
produce.  Mr.  Meindoe  took  the  second  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Soils’  prizes,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Hague,  Carlton,  the  second  of 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. 

Non-competitive  contributions  provided  several  intei'esting 
features.  A  Special  Gold  Medal  Avas  aAA’arded  to  Me.ssrs.  Back- 
hou.se  and  Son,  nursei’ymen,  Yorks,  for  a  bold  and  .striking  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  <S:c.  Gold  Medals 
Avere  also  aAA’arded  to  the  folIoAA’ing;  Mr.  CoAvan,  Gatacre,  for  a 
collection  of  Orchids,  including  interesting  novelties ;  to  Mr. 
John  Russell,  nurseryman,  Richmond,  for  a  fine  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants;  and  to  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co., 
nurserymen,  Worcester,  for  specimen  Clematis  and  other  plants 
and  cut  floAvers. 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  Avere  aAvarded  to  the  very 
fine  .strain  of  single  and  double  Begonias  shoAvn  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Lington,  Tiverton  Hill  Nur.sery,  Bath,  and  to  a 
superb  collection  of  the  Alderborough  strain  of  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  from  Mes.srs.  Ram.sbottom  and  Co.,  Alderborough, 
Geashill,  King’s  County,  Ireland.  AAA’ards  Avere  also  made  to  a 
collection  of  Carnations  in  pots  and  cut  floAvers,  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Floral  Farm, 
Wisbech  ;  to  Me.ssrs.  W.  and  J.  BroAvn,  nurserymen,  Stamford, 
for  a  collection  of  plants  AA’hich  included  a  fine  lavender-coloured 
Heliotrope  Lord  Roberts,  to  AA'hich  a  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
aAA’arded.  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  West  Did.sbury,  Manchester,  had  one 
of  her  charming  collections  of  skeleton  floAvers  and  foliage,  Avhich 
AA’as  greatly  admired. 

Royal  Rational  Tulip,  June  7tli. 

The  annual  northern  shoAV  Avas  held  at  Middleton  on  Saturday, 
June  7.  Although  the  date  chosen  Avas  a  late  one,  it  suited  very 
feAv  of  the  groAvers,  being  too  early  for  the  local  men  and  rather 
too  late  for  Tulips  groAvn  south  of  Manchester.  The  season  has 
been  one  of  the  Avorst  ever  knoAvn  in  the  historj'  of  the  society. 
Every  kind  of  bad  Aveather  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Tulip  this 
most  Avretched  spring. 

There  Avas,  hoAvever,  a  surprisingly  good  shoAv  of  rectified 
floAvers,  especially  in  the  feathered  classes,  but  breeders,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  Messrs.  Needham  and  Eyre’s  floAvors,  Avere 
Avrotched,  being  either  too  small,  or  marked  by  hail  or  fro.st. 
There  AA’as  a  good  fight  for  the  siU’er  cup  for  the  best  tAvelve  recti¬ 
fied  Tulips,  but  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  managed  to  beat  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham  AA’ith  a  stand  of  well  marked  floAvers  in  Avhich  the  feathers 
Avere  really  excellent,  especially  Modesty,  Mi.ss  Nightingale, 
George  HayAvard,  and  Gentle  Jackie.  Gentle  Jackie  is  a  seedling 
of  Mr.  Bentley’s,  and  is  beautifully  feathered  on  a  pure  Avhito 
ground.  The  shape,  hoAvever,  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  Needham  excelled  in  flamed  floAvers,  S.  BarloAv,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and  Mabel  being  very  fine.  Mr.  Eyre  brought  large, 
Aveil  groAA-n  floAvers.  He  had  Heroine  and  Stockport  Amry  well 
feathered.  Aglaia,  Talisman,  and  A.  McGregor  beautifully 
flamed.  His  breeders  were  also  excellent.  Mr.  Buckley  shoAvetl 
small  but  beautifullv  marked  examples  of  Stockport,  Alice,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,'  feathered.  Messrs.  Buckley  and  Eyre, 
although  comparatively  novices  in  Tulip  growing,  aviH  evidently 
soon  be  equal  to  anv  of  the  older  exhibitors.  The  judges  Avere 
Messrs.  Houslev  (Stockport),  Whittaker  (Royton),  and  Mel  lor 
(Yv’akefield).  anil  they  made  the  fplloAAung  aAAard,s ;  — 

Glass  1.  tAvelve  dissimilar,  rectified  Tulips. — r  irst,  Mr.  J.  V\. 
Bentley  (Middleton),  Avith  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Samuel  Barlow 
(flamed).  Geo.  HavAvard,  HepAvorth’s  180/64  (feathered  bizarres). 
Miss  Nightingale,  Mode.sty  (feathered),  Aglaia,  A.  McGregor 
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iflamed  roses),  Gentle  Jackie,  Stockport  (feathered),  Talisman, 
Ihichess  of  Sutherland  (flamed  bybs.).  Second,  Mr.  C.  W.  Need¬ 
ham,  Hale,  Cheshire,  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Samuel  Barlow 
(^flamed).  Lord  Lilford,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (feathered  bizarres), 
Mabel,  Triomphe  Royale  (flamed),  Jane,  Mrs.  Atkin  (feathered 
roses).  Talisman,  George  Edward  (flamed),  Mrs.  Hepworth,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Pegg  (feathered  bybs.).  Third,  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  (Wake¬ 
field),  with.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  S.  Barlow  (flamed).  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
G.  Hayward  (feathered  bizarres),  A.  McGregor,  Aglaia  (flamed), 
A.  McGregor,  Lady  Grosvenor  (feathered  roses),  Queen  of  the 
May,  Lord  Denman  (flamed),  Queen  of  the  May,  Adonis  (feathered 
bybs.).  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Wood  (Middleton),  with  Prince  of  Wales, 
Wm.  Wilson  (flamed),  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Wm.  Wilson  (feathered 
bizarres),  Mabel,  A.  McGregor  (flamed).  Industry,  Modesty 
(feathered  roses).  Talisman,  Lord  Denman  (flamed),  Alice  Grey, 
Wm.  Parkinson  (feathered  bybs.).  Fifth,  Mr.  H.  Gill  (Wake¬ 
field),  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Dr.  Hutcheon  (flamed).  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
G..  Ramsden  (feathered  bizarres),  Mdme.  St.  Amaud,  Tlios. 
Parker  (flamed).  Industry,  Modesty  (feathered  roses).  Lord  Den¬ 
man,  Van  Amburg  (flamed),  Alice  Grey,  Bessie  (feaithered  bybs.). 

Class  2,  six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  in 
each  class. — First,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Dr.  Hardy  and  Magnum 
Bonum  (bizarres).  Talisman  and  E.  Pegg  (bybs.),  Aglaia  and  Mrs. 
Atkin  (roses).  Second,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Samuel  Barlow 
and  Lord  Stanley  (bizarres),  Chancellor  and  Bessie  (bybs.),  A. 
McGregor  and  Modesty  (roses).  Third,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton 
and  Gill’s  Seedling  (bizarres),  George  Edward  and  Sylvester 
(bybs.),  A.  McGregor  and  Modesty  (roses).  Fourth,  Mr.  Wood, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton  (feathered  and  flamed  bizarres).  Talisman  and 
W.  Parkinson  (bybs),  Mabel  anti  Modesty  (roses).  Fifth,  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  with  Dr.  Dalton  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  (bizarres).  Talis¬ 
man  and  Catherina  (bybs.)  Aglaia  and  Modesty  (rose.s). 

Class  3,  six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed,  in 
each  class  (for  10s.  6d.  subscribers  only). — First,  Mr.  T.  Buckley 
(Stalybridge),  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  (feathered  and  flamed  bizarres), 
Stockport  (feathered  and  flamed  bybs.),  A.  McGregor  and  Alice 
(roses).  Second,  Mr.  G.  Eyre  (Ripley),  with  S.  Barlow  and 
Albert  (bizari’es).  Talisman  and  Stockport  (bybs.),  Clio  and  Count 
(roses). 

Class  4,  three  feathered  Tulips,  one  in  each  class. — First,  Mr. 
Needha.m,  with  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  J.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Atkin; 
second.  Mr.  Bentley, with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Seedling  byb..  Modesty  ; 
third.  Mr.  Buckley, with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Mrs.  Hepworth,  Modesty  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Garibaldi,  Talisman,  Modesty;  fifth,  Mr. 
Eyre,  with  Wm.  Annibal.  Bessie,  Miss  Nightingale. 

Class  5,  three  flamed  Tulips,  one  in  each  class. — First,  Mr. 
Needham,  with  Dr.  Hardy.  Talisman,  Aglaia ;  second,  Mr.  Eyre, 
with  Dr.  Hard.y,  Talisman,  A.  McGregor;  third,  Mr.  Bentley, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Talisman,  Mabel  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Sir 
J.  Paxton,  Talisman,  A.  McGregor;  fifth,  Mr.  W^ood,  with  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  Talisman,  A.  McGregor;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Thurstan  (Can¬ 
nock),  with  three  seedlings. 

Class  6,  pairs  of  Tulips  (maiden  growers). — No  entr^u 

Class  7,  pairs  of  Tulips  (Samuel  Barlow  Memorial  Prizes). — • 
First,  Mr.  Needham,  Mutli  S.  Barlow  and  Wm.  Wilson;  second, 
Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  feathered  and  flamed  ;  third, 
Mr.  Gill,  with  Dr.  Hardy  and  Gill’s  Seedling;  fourth,  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Geo.  Hayward;  fifth,  Mr.  Wood, 
with  Talisman  and  Modesty;  sixth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Orpheus  and 
Stockport. 

Class  8,  single  blooms. — Feathered  Bizarres  :  First  and 
second,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Lord  Lilford  and  Typo  ;  third,  Mr. 
Eyre  with  Sir  J.  Paxton;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Bentle.y,  with 
Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  seventh 
and  eighth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Criterion  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  ninth, 
Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  tenth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with 
Lord  Lilford.  Feathered  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Heroine  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Modesty;  fourth,  Mr.  Wood, 
with  Modesty ;  fifth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Industry ;  sixth,  Mr. 
Needham,  wdth  Mrs.  Atkin ;  seventh,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Industry  ; 
eighth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Industry;  ninth,  Mr.  Gill,  with 
Aglaia;  tenth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Modesty.  Feathered  Bybs.  : 
First,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Universe ;  second,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Adonis;  third,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Stockport;  fourth,  Mr.  Eyre, 
with  Adonis;  fifth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Bertha;  sixth,  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham,  with  Pegg’s  Seedling;  seventh,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Stock- 
port:  eighth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Bertha;  ninth,  Mr.  Wood,  with 
Talisman;  tenth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Adonis.  Framed 
Bizarres:  First,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton;  second 
and  third,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Samuel  Barlow  and  Dr.  Hardy  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Merit ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with 
Lord  Stanley ;  seventh  and  eighth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Dr.  Hardy 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  ninth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Dr.  Hardy ;  tenth,  Mr. 
Eyre,  with  Sulphur.  Flamed  Roses  :  First,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Aglaia, 
second,  Mr.  Needham,  third,  Mr.  Bentley,  fourth,  Mr.  Gill,  fifth, 
Mr.  Eyre,  sixth,  Mr.  Wood,and  seventh,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Mabel ; 
eighth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  A.  McGregor;  ninth,  Mr.  Needham, 
with  Mabel;  tenth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Mdme.  St.  Arnaud.  Flamed 
Bybs  :  first  and  second,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Adonis  and  Suther¬ 
land :  third,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Adonis;  fourth,  Mr.  Eyre,  wdth 
Adonis:  fifth,  Mr.  Gill,  w’ith  Lord  Denman;  sixth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Universe:  seventh,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Stockport;  eighth,  Mr. 


Bentley,  with  Universe;  ninth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Lord  Denman; 
tenth,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Lord  Denman. 

Class  9,  the  best  feathered  Tulip  in  the  show. — Mr.  Bentley, 
with  Miss  Nightingale. 

Class  9,  the  best  flamed  Tulip  in  the  show. — Mr.  Needham, 
with  Sir  J.  Paxton. 

Class  10,  six  breeder  Tulips,  two  of  each  class. — First,  Mr. 
Needham,  wdth  Alfred  Lloyd  and  Schofield’s  Seedling  (bizarres), 
Lloyd’s  220,  A.  McGregor  (rose.s).  Talisman,  W.  Bentley  (bybs.). 
Second,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Alfred  Lloyd,  Goldfinder  (bizarres), 
A  McGregor,  Lady  Grosvenor  (roses),  Adonis,  Leech’s  Seedling 
(bybs.).  Third,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sulphur,  Lord  F.  Caven¬ 
dish  (bizarres),  Mabel,  A.  McGregor  (roses),  Mrs.  Whittaker, 
Queen  of  the  May  (bybs.).  Fourth,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Alfred  Lloyd, 
Sulphur  (bizarre.s),  A  McGregor,  Mabel  (roses),  Mrs.  Cooper,  E. 

(bybs.).  Fifth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  J.  Goodair,  Sulphur  (bizarres), 
Mdine.  St.  Arnaud,  T.  Parker  (roses).  Talisman,  Ethel  (bybs.). 

Class  11,  three  breeder  Tulips,  one  in  each  class. — First,  Mr. 
Eyre,  with  Goldfinder,  Rose  Hill,  Bridesmaid ;  second,  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham,  wdth  Lloyd’s  236,  Lloyd’s  220,  Beauty  of  Litchurcli;  third, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  Alfred  Lloyd,  A.  McGregor,  Adonis;  fourth, 
Mr.  Wood,  with  Alfred  Lloyd,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Cooper;  fifth,  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  A.  McGregor,  Mrs.  Whittaker; 
sixth,  Mr.  Gill,  with  Dr.  Hardy,  Mdme.  St.  Arnaud,  Ethel; 
seventh,  Mr.  Buckley,  with  Wk  Wilson,  Industry,  Agnes. 


Peach,  Duke  of  York  (Natural  size). 


Class  12,  single  blooms. — Bizarre  Breeders  :  First  and  second, 
Mr.  Eyre,  w’ith  Sulphur;  third,  Mr.  Needham,  with  Horatio; 
fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  A.  Lloyd  and  Goldfinder; 
sixth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton:  seventh  and  eighth, 
Mr.  Gill,  with  Sir  J .  Paxton  and  Sulphur.  Rose  Breeders  :  First, 
Mr.  Eyre,  with  Mabel;  second  and  third,  Mr.  Needham,  with 
Queen  of  England  and  A.  McGregor;  fourth,  Mr. Wood,  with 
Mabel;  fifth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Mabel;  sixth,  Mr.  Wood 
with  A.  McGregor;  seventh  and  eighth,  Mr.  Bentley,  ivith  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Seedling  and  Rose  Hill.  Byb  Breeders:  First,  Mr.  Gill, 
with  Ethel:  second,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Ashmole’s  114;  third’ 
Mr.  Gill,  with  Ethel;  fourth,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Bridesmaid;  fifth, 
Mr.  Buckley,  with  Agnes:  sixth,  Mr.  Moorhouse,  with  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
taker;  seventh,  Mr.  Wood,  with  Martin’s  117;  eighth  Mr. 
Moorhouse,  with  Bertha.  ’ 

Best  breeder  in  the  show.— Mr.  Needham,  with  Alfred  Lloyd. 


Peach,  Duke  of  York, 


Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  .staged 
a  dish  of  this  new  variety  of  Peach  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  meeting  on  May  20.  In  referring  to  it,  we  said  that 
this  was  a  variety  “that  is  .sure  to  come  to  the  front,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  experienced  growers  as  an  exceedingly  good  Peach.” 
The  Fruit  Committee  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit.  The 
size  and  form  is  shown  by  our  illustration,  and  outwardly  the 
fruit  is  pretty  and  well  coloured.  The  flavour  is  excellent.  The 
variety  resulted  from  a  cross  between  Early  Rivers  Nectarine 
and  Alexander  Peach,  and  the  offspring  ripens  as  early  as  the 
Alexander  Peach,  but  has  the  merit  of  maintaining  its  buds, 
which  the  latter  (American)  parent  often  drops. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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*5 

„  Swarming. 

To  some  bee-keepers  swarming  is  a  source  of,  trouble  and 
anxiety,  and  this  is  especially  so  when  increase  is  not  desired. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  harvest  a 
large  crop  of  honey  if  swarming  is  permitted.  Where  honey  is 
the  object,  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  entirely  avoided,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  careful 
management.  A  good  hive  mismanaged  Avill  give  poor  results, 
but  twm  poor  ones  cannot  under  any  circumstances  turn  out  well. 
In  the  first  place,  swarming  is  the  natural  instinct  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  prompting  the  bees  to  rear  a  ([ueen  when  breeding  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  hive  verj"  densely  populated,  to  supersede  the  old 
queen,  which  accompanies  the  swarm  to  form  a  new  home.  This 
natural  emigration  is  consequent  and  dependent  upon  a  variety 
of  conditions  and  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
excessive  heat,  generally  caused  by  overcrowding,  inability  of 
the  bees  to  deposit  their  stores  through  lack  of  room. 

The  most  reliable  symptoms  of  swarming  are  bees  loitering 
at  the  entrance,  and  occasionally  running  in  and  out  of  the  hive 
as  if  actually  working,  but  never  taking  wing,  and  clustering  on 
the  alighting  board.  The  exigencies  of  space  become  imperative, 
and  compel  the  bees  and  queen  to  leave  the  hive.  There  is  no 
infallible  method  of  preventing  swarms.  In  working  for  extracted 
honey,  the  most  efficient  way  to  obtain  this  desideratum  is  to 
limit  the  production  of  drones,  keep  as  many  young  queens  as 
possible,  shade  the  hives  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  open  all 
entrances  full  width,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  roof  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  distribution  of  air.  Conduction  and  evaporation  play 
a  minor  part  in  the  reduction  of  temperature,  ventilation  being 
the  main  agent. 

Supers  should  always  be  added  a  little  in  advance  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  colqny,  as,  if  the  bees  are  once  cramped,  no 
subsequent  addition  of  room  will  prevent  them  coming  off.  The 
salient  point  is  to  encourage  comb  building  and  honey  gathering. 
This  may  be  done  by  not  imposing  any  fetters  on  the  actions  of 
the  bees.  When  a  colony  is  observed  loitering,  an  examination 
of  the  brood  chamber  will  generally  reveal  queen  cells  in  progress. 
Each  bar  must  then  be  gone  over  carefully,  all  cells  excised,  and 
additional  room  given  to  the  queen  for  ovipositing  by  adding  a 
shallow  super  underneath  the  brood  chamber,  or  removing  two 
or  three  bars  of  brood  and  inserting  bars  fitted  with  foundation 
in  their  places.  The  bars  of  brood  may  be  distributed  amongst 
the  other  colonies  to  hatch.  When  an  undesired  swarm  has 
issued,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  frames  and  body  boxes,  a  double 
brood  nest  may  be  given.  After  carefully  going  over  all  the 
combs  and  cutting  out  every  queen  cell,  place  the  bars  alternately 
with  empty  drawn  outs,  or  bars  of  foundation  in  both  storeys, 
which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  hive  ;  then  return  the 
swarm,  and  at  the  same  time  put  on  supers.  If  this  is  properly 
carried  out  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  them  swarming  again,  and 
a  good  harvest  is  almost  certain.  Consideration  will  show  that 
the  increased  expense  in  providing  double  brood  chambers  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  As  honey  is  generally  coming  rapidly  in  the 
swarming  season,  everjdhing  should  be  done  to  keep  the  bees  at 
work  storing. 

One  plan  which  yields  excellent  results  is  to  hive  the  swarm  on 
its  old  stand  in  a  shallow  super  of  worker  base,  upon  which  place 
the  queen  excluder  and  another  shallow  storey.  This  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  any  plan  of  contracted  brood  chambers,  as  all  the  honey  is 
stored  above,  and  breeding  goes  on  below.  If  the  original  stock 
is  removed,  and  the  new  one  put  in  its  position,  all  the  working 
force  wdll  return  and  strengthen  the  swarm  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
brood  to  nurse,  more  bees  will  be  liberated  for  honey  gathering, 
which,  regarded  from  the  commercial  side,  is  of  considerable 
importance.  In  this  case  the  queen  excluder  must  not  be  omitted, 
or  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in  separating  the  honey  and  the  brood 
when  required.  If  a  hive  is  quiet  in  the  early  morning  while 
others  are  active,  a  swarm  may  soon  be  confidently  expected. 
The  first  signs  of  the  issue  of  a  sAvarm  are  bees  coming  out  nume¬ 
rously,  and  flying  about  in  an  aimless  manner  in  the  air  until  it 
seems  completely  full  of  them.  A  .small  cluster  then  generally 
appears  on  some  adjacent  tree  or  birsh,  the  animated' particles  of 
which  it  consists  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  five  minutes  it  assumes 
the  shape  and  .size  of  a  football,  which  is  joined  by  the  queen. . 

As  soon  as  the  swarm  is  comfortably  settled,  it  may  be  hiv'ed. 
This  is  quite  a  simple  operation.  A  .skep  held  in  the  left  hand  is 
the  lightest  and  most  convenient  article.  Give  the  twig  or  branch 
upon  which  the  bees  have  .settled  a  sudden,  sharp  shake  to  dis¬ 
lodge  them,  and  they  fall  in  a  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  skep. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  queen.  Afterwards  turn  the 
receptacle  the  right  way  up,  i-aise  one  edge  an  inch  or  two,  so  that 
the  stragglers  may  join  the  other  bees,  and  shade  if  the  sun  is  hot. 
Now  prepare  the  bar-frame  hive  if  this  has  not  already  been  done, 
and  towards  evening  the  bees  may  be  emptied  out  of  the  skep 
into  the  moveable  comb  hive  placed  in  its  jAermanent  po.sition. 


There  are  various  methods  of  putting  swai’ins  into  bar-frame  hives, 
one  of  which  is  a,s  follows  :  — Remove  the  roof  of  the  hive  and  the 
quilts,  place  the  skep  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  then  with  both 
hands  lift  the  skep  and  bump  it  on  the  bars  once  or  twice.  The 
bees  will  fall  on  the  frames  and  immediately  run  beloAv,  when  the 
quilts  must  be  replaced ;  or  the  bees  may  be  shaken  on  a  board 
in  front  of  the  hive,  and  allowed  to  run  in  at  the  entrance.  This 
is  the  method  in  most  general  u.se  in  this  country. — E.  E.,  Sand- 
bach. 


Fruit  Forcing. 


VINES  :  IN  POTS.— Stop  tho.se  for  fruiting  next  season 
when  from  6ft  to  8ft  long,  according  to  the  length  of  cane  the 
fruiting  is  desired  on,  and  pinch  the  laterals  and  sub-laterals  to 
one  joint  as  produced.  Obtain  as  much  stored-up  matter  in  the 
Vines  as  possible  by  judicious  feeding  and  cleanly  foliage 
thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Vines  intended  for  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  kept  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  in  that 
case  they  will  not  make  a  large  amount  of  lateral  growth,  which 
need  not  be  closely  pinched,  but  it  is  better  to  stop  at  the  first 
joint,  and  afterwards  not  allow  the  sub-laterals  to  interfere  with 
the  principal  foliage. 

HOUSES  OF  LATE  GRAPES.— The  berries  must  be  thinned 
immediately  they  are  large  enough,  as  they  swell  rapidly  at  this 
season,  and  soon  become  too  large  to  be  thinned  properly  and 
expeditiously ;  besides,  Avhen  the  Avork  is  defeiwed  too  long  the 
size  of  the  fruit  is  impaired.  The  laterals  must  not  be  allowed 
to  extend  so  as  to  interfere  Avith  the  principal  foliage.  The 
groAvth  may  be  permitted  to  extend  Avhere  there  is  space  to 
admit  of  its  full  e^tpo.sure  to  light,  but  not  otherwise,  as  over- 
croAvding  and  overcropping  are  often  the  can.ses  of  failure,  and 
more  frequently  so  than  any  other  error  of  culture.  Remove  all 
superfluous,  badly  placed  or  deformed  bunches.  Crop  lightly, 
which  means  size,  quality,  and  high  finish  ;  bulk  signifies  small 
fruit,  bad  colour,  poor  quality,  often  shanking,  and  ahvays  non¬ 
keeping.  Water  thoroughlj^  when  neces.sary  ;  one  good  water¬ 
ing  is  worth  many  driblets.  Afford  top-dressings  of  chemical 
manures,  and  a  light  mulch  of  sweet  lumpy  manure  Avill  prove 
beneficial  in  most  cases  by  encouraging  surface  roots  and  main¬ 
taining  the  moisture  uniformly. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES. — Black  Grapes  will  be  better* 
for  a  slight  sliade  from  poAverful  sun  ;  some  pilchard  or  a  double 
thickness  of  herring  nets  draAvn  over  the  roofs  Avill  mostly  be 
sufficient  shade,  and  a  good  spread  of  foliage  Avill  not  injure  the 
berries  but  assist  in  Hamburghs  keeping  colour.  Moderate  air 
moisture  Avill  not  injure  the  Grapes  if  accompanied  by  free  ven¬ 
tilation.  Keep  laterals  fairly  under,  but  a  little  extension  Avill 
assist  in  retaining  the  principal  leaves,  and  upon  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  health  depends  the  maturing  of  the  buds  for  next  j'ear’s 
crop.  Muscats  and  all  amber-coloured  Grapes  improve  in  colour 
after  being  apparently  ripe,  and  bear  exposure  to  light  without 
detriment  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  of  the  rich  golden  amber 
stage,  but  after  that  they  become  darker  and  blotchy,,  then  the 
skin  IS  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  moisture,  which  must  be 
strictly  guarded  against  by  free  ventilation  and  a  little  air  con¬ 
stantly. 

PEACHES  WITH  FRUIT  RIPENING. — The  trees  must  not 
be  syringed,  but  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  even  Avhen  ripe  an  arid  atmosphere  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  foliage  and  induces  to 
attacks  of  red  spider.  Water  mu.st  be  given  liberally  at  the  roots, 
not,  hoAvever,  making  the  soil  sodden  and  sour  by  needless 
applications.  In  gathering  Peaches  great  care  is  necessary,  as 
the  least  pressure  makes  a  mark  and  spoils  their  appearance. 
A  piece  of  Avadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand  and  the  fruit 
removed  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  base,  and  the  fruit  gently 
laid  in  a  padded  basket  or  tray.  A  cool  and  airy  fruit  room  is 
the  best  place  to  keep  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  after  they  are 
gathered . 

TREES  SWELLING  THEIR  CROPS.— When  the  stoning  is 
over  the  trees  Avill  endure  strong  heat  without  fear  of  the  fruit 
falling.  Afford  tepid  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  trees  carrying 
full  crops,  and  otherAvise  not  too  vigorous.  Be  careful  in  giving 
liquid  manure  to  A'ery  vigorous  trees,  as  it  tends  to  over- 
luxuriance,  and  may  interfere  Avith  setting  and  stoning  in  the 
succeeding  year.  Still,  liberal  treatment  is  necessary,  such  as 
light  surface  mulchings  and  copious  Avaterings  every  Aveek  or 
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ten  days  on  well-drained  borders.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep 
down  red  spider,  ventilate  early,  keep  the  temperature  througli 
the  day  at  70deg  to  7odeg  and  SOdeg  to  85deg  with  sun  heat, 
and  close  the  house  sufficiently  early  to  increase  the  heat  to  90deg. 
This,  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  house,  will  ensure  large 
fruit,  and  if  ventilation  is  given  before  nightfall  and  increased 
early  in  the  morning  all  will  be  well;  but  if  a  close  and  moist 
atmosphere  be  maintained  with  a  high  temperature  the  fruit, 
though  large,  will  lack  flavour.  Keep  the  fruit  with  the  apex 
to  the  light;  laths  placed  aci'oss  the  wires  of  the  trellis  will 
admit  of  this  being  done;  and  clear  away  the  leaves  from  the 
fruit,  but  do  not  remove  them  if  it  can  be  helped.  When 
approaching  ripening  cease  .syringing,  admit  air  freely,  and 
GOdeg  to  65deg  at  night  will  be  a  sufficiently  high  temiierature, 
or  artificially  in  the  daytime,  unless  it  is  wished  to  accelerate  the 
ripening,  when  it  should  range  from  70deg  to  7odeg,  with  a  rise 
of  lOdeg  from  sun  heat. 

FRUIT  STONING. — Maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  GOdeg 
to  65deg  at  night  and  odeg  to  lOdeg  rise  by  day,  with  the  usual 
advance  of  5deg  to  lOdeg,  or  even  lodeg  at  closing  from  sun  heat. 
Avoid  a  close  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  uniform  temperature 
and  as  equable  a  condition  of  }uoisture  as  practicable.  Sudden 
fluctuations  of  temperature  and  cold  draughts  are  pernicious, 
and  equally  disastrous  is  insufficient  water  at  the  roots.  Allow  a 
moderate  extension  of  growth  during  this  time,  and  do  not 
permit  a  great  percentage  of  fruit  to  stone  that  must  be  removed 
afterwards,  but  remove  it  in  good  time.  A  superfluity  of  fruit 
at  stoning  prejudices  the  crop,  and,  even  if  stoning  takes  place, 
the  fruit  rarely  finishes  well,  but  falls  off  small  and  flavourless, 
and  a  partial  failure  another  year  may  be  anticipated.  Stop  your 
shoots  or  remove  them  altogether,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equal 
diffusion  of  growth  throughout  each  individual  tree. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden.. 

AUTUMN  CABBAGE. — Young  and  tender  Cabbages  are 
appi'eciated  in  autumn  as  a  change  from  other  vegetables.  If 
strong  young  plants  are  placed  in  rows  2ft  apart  on  fairly  rich 
ground  they  will  have  ample  time  to  develop  by  the  time  named. 
By  planting  a  good  breadth  at  this  time  old  and  exhausted  planta¬ 
tions  may  be  cleared  off  more  frequently.  Encourage  the  growth 
of  Red  Cabbage,  affording  them  ample  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  A  good  mulching  of  rich  solid  manure  will  secure  to 
them  both  food  and  moisture.  Cabbage  is  very  gross  feeding, 
and  must  not  be  stinted  in  its  food  supply  if  large  hearts  are 
wanted. 

OUTDOOR  TOMATOES. — Rapid  growth  and  the  production 
of  bloom  trusses  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a 
low  temperature  and  cold  winds.  Secure  the  main  stems  to  the 
supports,  and  carefully  keep  them  free  of  side  shoots.  The  soil 
may  have  become  dry  about  the  roots,  in  which  case  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water ;  but  do  not  give  liquid  manure  until 
fruit  has  set.  Plants  in  3in  to  Gin  iiots  which  have  been 
hardening  in  a  sheltered  position  may  be  planted  out  against  a 
wall  or  fence  in  any  convenient  aspect,  as  well  as  against  stakes 
in  the  open.  For  outdoor  culture  the  red  varieties  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

CELERY. — The  main  crop  of  well  prepared  Celery  plants 
ought  now  to  be  transferred  from  the  beds  or  frames  where  they 
were  pricked  out  some  weeks  ago.  If  this  were  done  on  a  base 
of  decayed  manure,  on  which  Sin  or  4in  of  soil  was  spread,  and 
made  moderately  firm,  each  plant  can  be.  cut  out  with  a  good 
quantity  of  roots  attached  as  well  as  soil.  The  removal  should 
be  effected  when  the  soil  is  nioist,  for  then  the  plants  are  stiffer, 
and  transplant  better.  Trim  off  small  suckers  which  appear  at 
the  base.^  Shallow  trenches  only  need  to  be  prepared  about  loin 
wide.  Work  into  them  some  decayed  manure  about  Gin  in  depth, 
and  incorporate  well  with  the  soil,  and  afterwards  place  on  a  few 
mches  of  material,  good  loamy  soil,  free  from  stones  and  rubbish, 
into  wliich  the  plants  may  be  inserted.  The  trenches  ought  not 
to  be  le.ss  than  5ft  apart,  to  give  abundant  room  for  earthing. 
The  ground  from  which  late  Broccoli  or  old  Cabbage  has  been 
removed  is  the  inost  suitable,  being  firm  and  undug.  Trenches 
may  be  formed,  if  more  convenient,  between  rows  of  Peas  and 
Beans.  This  is  sometimes  convenient,  because  of  the  shade  it 
affords  during  very  hot  weather.  The  plants  may  be  inserted 
about  Din  apart  in  the  rows,  Avhich  will  give  ample  room  for 
development.  In  order  to  utilise  space,  double  rows  may  be 
planted,  when  wider  trenches  must  be  formed.  Single  rows  are, 
however,  the  most  conveniently  attended  to,  and  for  late  plants 
®hould_  be  adopted.  If  sturdy  young  seedlings  are  available, 
there  is  still  time  to  secure  strong  young  iffants  for  the  late 
supply  by  pricking  them  out  now  on  a  good  bed  of  soil.  A  little 
shade  may  be  necessary,  with  frequent  sprinklings  of  water, 
affording  more  moisture  as  the  plants  advance  in  size. 

LEEKS.— Well  grown  examples  'of  Lyon,  Musselburgh,  or 
other  Leeks  are  much  appreciated  when  well  blanched.  Seed¬ 
lings  may  now  be  lifted  and  planted  on  good  rich  ground,  giving 
them  a  foot  of  space  at  least  in  the  rows,  and  2ft  between. 


An  excellent  method  of  growing  them  is  to  prepare  trenches  as  if 
for  Celery,  inserting  the  plants  in  them  a  foot  apart.  As  they'- 
grow,  remove  the  bottom  leaves,  and  draw  earth  to  the  stems, 
also  occasionally  shortening  the  longest  leaves.  When  in  active 
growth,  liquid  manure  will  prove  beneficial.  Frequently  hoe 
among  the  plants,  this  promoting  growth  and  encouraging  a 
vigorous  condition.  Light  sprinklings  of  soot  may  be  dusted 
round  the  plants  previous  to  giving  the  frequent  earthings. — 
East  Kent. 


* All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

OAK  GALLS  (J.  P.). — The  well-known  Oak  gall  (of  which  we 
give  a  figure)  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  gall  flies  (Cynipidse), 
named  Cynips  Kollari,  a  four-winged  flju  Parasitic  mites  some¬ 
times  enter  into  the  gallls  and  devour  the  Cynips  before  it  is 
mature.  Other  insects  besides  the  fly  and  mites  inhabit  these 
galls,  and  to  obtain  them  the  titmice  and  other  birds  drive  holes 
into  the  substance  of  the  gall.  The  galls  are  really  accumulated 


Oak  Galls. 


masses  of  tissue,  the  result  of  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  to  cover  up  an  injury — a  puncture  by  the  gall  flies — or  the 
irritation  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  larvae  would  account  for 
the  galls. 

ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA,  TOO  LARGE  (F.  J.).— The  only 
thing  is  to  dispose  of  the  trees  to  those  with  lofty  conservatories 
or  winter  gardens.  The  demand,  however  for  such  plants  is 
very  limited.  They  will  not  do  outside,  not  even  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  protection,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
tried,  and  is  neither  likely  to  succeed  in  very  severe  winters  nor 
to  be  adopted  from  the  large  size  of  the  trees  and  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  shelter,  not  to  mention  the  eyesore  of  protected 
plants.  The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  is,  when  well  grown,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  symmetrical  greenhouse  or  conservatory  species,  attaining  to 
a  height  of  150ft  and  a  circumference  of  20ft  or  more,  no  one 
finding  room  for  such  a  gigantic  beauty,  though  in  a  small  state 
largely  grown,  and  finding  place  in  many  sitting  room  windows, 
as  well  as  in  greenhouses  and  conseiwatories, 

YELLOW  SUBSTANCE  ON  WATER  BUTTS  (L,  Dawes).— 
In  answer  to  your  ciuery  Mr.  Abbey  writes,  saying There  was 
no  sulphur  or  resting  spores,  simply  some  Alga?  growing  in  con¬ 
tact  with  pollen  grains,  tho.se  of  the  Scots  Fir,  Pinus  sylvestris, 
which  were  later  in  being  dispersed  this  year  than  usual,  and 
this  happening  soon  after  the  volcanic  disaster  in  Martinique  led 
your  friends  to  exercise  their  supernatural  proclivities.  Perhaps 
there  are  showers  of  sulphur,  only  they  seldom  or  never  occur 
where  parasitic  fungi  resting-spores  are  germinating.  At  any 
rMe,  the  good  never  comes,  as  I  believe  a  shower  of  sulpliur 
would  do  as  a  fungicide,  but  the  ‘yellow  substance,’  i.e.,  the 
pollen,  comes  every,  or  most  years,"  and  is  potent  for  nothing 
that  I  know  of  but  for  fertilising  the  pistillate  parts  of  Scots 
Fir  cones.  The  fear  is  that  the  pollen  does  not  find  its  billet  on 
Scots  Firs,  simply  because  they  are  not  where  the  dust  is  cast, 
a  matter  to  be  much  regretted.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
commons  and  moors  that  would  grow  splendid  deals,  and  quite 
equal,  under  judicious  management  of  the  trees,  to  any  imported. 
Hampshire,  from  whence  the  query  comes,  is  very  rich  in  Scots 
Firs.” 
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c;ommonsand  footpaths  preservation  society 

address  of  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Lawrence 
Chubb)  is  25,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

DRESSING  FOR  VINE  BORDER  (Light).- We  are  afraid 
you  do  not  study  the  fortnightly  notes  on  Vines  under  Work  for 
the  Week,  else  you  would  there  find  all  you  inquire  about.  For 
swelling  crops,  however,  and  to  encourage  surface  rooting,  apply 
light  dressings  (loz  to  S(]  yd)  of  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  or 
Clay’s  Fertiliser.  Your  name  and  address  should  accompany 
any  query  or  communication  you  may  send  in  future. 

TOMATO  BRANCH  DISEASED  (H.  G.).— The  fruiting 
branch  or  truss  is  infested  by  a  mildew,  evidently  that  known 
as  Hop  Mildew,  Sphserotheca  castagnei,  in  the  conidial  condi¬ 
tion,  which  is  sometimes  a  scourge  on  Cucumbers,  but  Ave  have 
not  before  seen  it  on  Tomatoes.  The  fruit  is  infested  by  Tomato 
Black  Rot,  Macrosporium  tomato,  and  the  rust  or  stripe  on  the 
truss  stem  is  caused  by  that  parasite.  The  mildew  has  certainlj' 
been  retarded  by  the  dressing  of  black  sulphur,  but  flowers  of 
sulphur,  with  one  part  of  slaked  lime  added  to  tAvo  parts  of 
sulphur,  is  more  effectual.  This  dressing,  howeA'er,  has  no 
effect  on  Black  Rot,  Avhich  probably  is  accelerated  in  its  attacks 
by  the  presence  of  the  mildcAV,  for  Macrcsporium  tomato  is 
generally  a  Avound  parasite.  All  affected  fruit  should  be  col¬ 
lected  and  burned,  and  the  plants  sprayed  Avith  sulphide  of 
potassium  solution,  loz  to  2^  ga.l  of  Avater,  first  dissoH'ing  the 
sulphide  in  about  a  quart  of  hot  Avater,  and  then  diluting  to 
2^  gal  with  cold  Avater.  The  spraying  should  be  repeated  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  poAvder  fungicides,  such  as  antiblight, 
are  effective  against  the  disease,  but  only  preventing  its  spread, 
for  once  the  fungus  enters  the  tissues,  only  destruction  of  the 
affected  parts  is  of  any  aA-ail.  Remove  all  such  and  burn  them. 

PEAR  LEAVES  BLISTERED  AND  FRUIT  “SCABBY” 
(R.  C.). — The  leaves  are  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  blistered,  the  spots 
being  caused  by  the  Pear-leaf  gall  mite,  Phytoptus  (Enophyes  of 
some)  pyri.  This  pest  causes  the  spots  or  blisters  on  the  leaves, 
Avhile  the  black  patches  are  caused  by  “  scald  and  cracking  ” 
fungus  of  Pears,  Fusicladium  pirinum.  The  Pear  mite  is  best 
prevented  by  thoroughly  spraying  the  tree  Avhile  dormant,  or  just 
before  the  buds  commence  SAvelling  in  the  spring,  Avith  paraffin 
emulsion,  termed  soluble  paraffin  (petroleum  or  kerosene), 
diluted  Avith  seA'eu  times  its  bulk  of  Avater,  preferably  hot,  and 
applied  at  ai  temperature  of  135deg.  Thorough  treatment  is 
necessary,  so  as  to  reach  the  mites  hibernating  in  the  folds  of  the 
outer  scales  of  the  buds.  Their  ravages  may  be  checked  in  the 
current  year  by  spraying  Avith  the  folloAving  combined  insecticide 
and  fungicide,  Avhich  acts  Avell  against  the  Pear  mite  and  the 
cracking  and  scabbing  fungus  :  — Paraffin  emulsion,  8oz  ;  sulphide 
of  potassium,  commonly  called  “  liver  of  sulphur,”  loz ;  Avater, 
3  gals.  Both  the  e)nulsion  and  sulphide  are  best  dissolved  in  hot 
Avater,  say  the  first  in  a  gallon  and  the  latter  in  a  quart,  and 
when  dissolved  add  the  tAvo  together  and  soft  Avater  to  make 
3  gals.  Spray  the  infested  tree  tAvo  or  three  times  at  interA'als 
of  a  fortnight,  Avetting  the  under  as  Avell  as  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves. 

CULTURE  OF  JAPANESE  MAPLES  IN  POTS  (Ignoramus). 
— As  they  are  deciduous,  they  should  be  procured  in  autumn, 
though  many  species  and  varieties  are  groAA  n  in  pots  for  sale,  and 
may  thus  be  purchased  at  any  season.  If  procured  out  of  pots 
they  should  be  potted  in  the  size  that  will  hold  the  roots  com¬ 
fortably,  not  potting  them  deeper  than  they  have  been  in  the 
soil  before,  draining  the  pots  Avell,  and  placing  a  little  of  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  compost  on  it.  They  do  Avell  in  any  good 
loamy  soil,  or  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf  mould  or 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  Avith  a  half  part  of  sharp  sand. 
Pot  moderately  firm,  and  plunge  in  ashes  over  the  rims  of  the 
pots  in  a  sheltered  position  outdoors  Avhere  protection  can  be 
given  in  severe  Aveather,  or  preferably  place  in  a  cool  house,  and 
if  frost  is  not  excluded,  the  pots  must  be  protected,  or  preferably 
plunged  in  ashes,  during  severe  Aveather.  In  February  or  March 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  or  house  Avith  that  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  when  in  good  groAvth  they  can  be  removed  to  the 
conservatory,  or  used  for  other  decorative  purposes.  After  about 
the  middle  of  June  the  plants  may  be  stood  outdoors,  plunging 
the  pots  in  ashes,  and  there  they  may  remain,  Avith  due  attention 
gh’en  to  AA'atering  and  syringing,  until  the  retuim  of  severe 
weather,  when  they  are  better  removed  to  a  cool  house, 
and  from  this  they  can  be  placed  in  heat  as  required.  It  is  better 
each  year  to  stand  the  plants  outdoors  for  a  time,  though  this 
need  not  be  done  until  their  beaut.y  under  glass  is  on  the  AA'ane, 
as  the  exposure  hardens  the  AAmod.  The  thing  is  not  to  oA^er- 
AA’ater,  though  affording  due  supplies,  yet  making  the  soil 
sodden  and  sour  by  needless  supplies  is  a  common  error  in  the 
culture  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  pots  under  glass. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un- 
ansicered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  coJtsuU  the 
following  number.  (W.  H.  and  S.).  —  Draeoeeplialum  nutans. 
(F.  .1.  P.). — 1,  Genista  hispanica,  or  Spanish  Broom  ;  2,  Corydalis 
Intea.  (J.  S.,  Ronndhay). —  Your  full  address  ought  to  accompany 
any  communication  to  this  office.  The  flower  is  an  Oneidium. 
(W.  B.  P.  G.).  ~1,  Primus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry;  2,  Magnolia 
acuminata,  the  Cucumber  Tree.  (EiIav.  Smith). — The  Kcav  authorities 


state  your  floAver  to  be  a  species  of  Cypella,  but  AA-as  too  much 
Avithered  for  determination.  (Sutton).  —  Keev  authorities  identify 
your  floAver  as  Fritillaria  pudica,  Sprenej.  (H.  S.  J.). — 1,  Vh'roniea 
gentianoides  ;  2,  Achillea  macrophylla ;  3,  Scilla  nutans  alba  ;  4.  Ribes 
aureum.  (Zoe). — Rhaphiolepis  ovata  (syn.  japonica),  or  Indian  HaAv- 
thorn  ;  2,  Primus  Mahaleb  ;  3,  Rhododendron  amoenum.  (J.  F.  T.). — 

I,  Polygonum  Bistorta ;  2,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium ;  3,  Allium 
tricpietrum  ;  4,  Ailgle  sepiaria  of  gardens,  but  pi'operly  Citrus  trifoliata. 

COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales, 
G.  S.,  J.  AVatkins,  S.  A.,  G.  P.  M.,  Orange  Judd  Company, 
W.  H.  D.,  AV.  R.  R.,  E.  S.,  H.  H.  T.,  W.  H.  D..  H.  D.,  F.  J. 
Nightingale,  AV.  Ralphs,  R.  I.  Lvneh,  J.  Pegler,  R.  C.,  G.  C., 
M.  W.  H.,  G.  J.  I.,  E.  M.,  R.  b.,  H.  Pratt,  A.  M.C.,  J.  T., 

J.  B.  (thanks  for  photo),  C.  J.  Mee,  Barr  and  Sons,  H.  S., 
J.  P.  H.  BeAvsher,  A.  O’N.,  H.  E.  K.,  H.  H.  R.,  F.  H.  K., 
T.  A.,  W.  G.,  H.  D.,  J.  M.  R.,  D.  C.,  E.  M.,  AV.  J.  M., 
R.  P.  B.,  G.  H.  H.,  AV.  N.  B.,  Board  of  Agriculture,  J.  O. 

- - 

Msteorolo^ical  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  height  aboA'e  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

on  Qraas.  , 

1902. 

June. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

49 

CO 

Q 

.a 

w 

49 

00 

& 

o 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...  8 

N.W. 

53-7 

48-9 

56-8 

46-2 

0-01 

57-5 

56'5 

53-2 

43-9 

Monday  ...  9 

N.N.E. 

48-2 

44-2 

55'4 

44-5 

— 

56-5 

56-2 

53'3 

41’3 

Tuesday  ...10 

N.N.E. 

49-9 

43-8 

57-7 

38-2 

— 

550 

55-6 

53-3 

29-6 

Wed’sday  11 

S.S.W. 

55-3 

48-9 

59-7 

48-3 

002 

55-8 

55-3 

53-3 

Thursday  12 

S.S.E. 

52-6 

50-2 

55-8 

49-8 

0-33 

56-6 

55-5 

53-3 

45'5 

Friday  ...13 

S.W. 

53-8 

51-8 

54-1  ^ 

50-5 

1-00 

55-9 

55-2 

53-3 

500 

Saturday  14 

W.N.W. 

49-9 

48-3 

55-1 

47 '7 

0-40 

55-0 

550 

b3'3 

46'8 

Total. 

Means  ... 

51-9 

48-0 

56-4 

46-5 

1-76 

56-0 

55-6, 

53-3 

42-2 

Very  dull,  cold,  Avet  Aveather  has  been  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
past  Aveek.  Avith  a  ground  frost  on  the  10th  iust.  The  rainfall  for  the 
month,  up-to-date  (fourteen  days),  is  3'25m.,  Avhile  the  average  for  the 
previous  three  years  for  the  Avhole  of  June  Avas  l-72in. 


Trade  Notes. 

Buttons’  Gift  of  Seeds. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  liaA^e  sent  to  us  a  box 
containing  seed  packets  similar  to  those  they  haA’e,  and  are  still, 
sending  to  the  British  troops  in  South  Africa.  AVe  find  these 
boxes  contain  packets  of  the  folloAving  A'egetables ;  A  egetable 
MarroAA’,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Avith 
Mustard  and  Ci'ess;  also  one  packet  of  Coreopsis  and  one  of 
Sweet  Peas,  both  in  mixed  colours. 

Barker  and  Son’s  Sundial  List. 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  the  best  gardeners  not  only  to  produce 
the  finest  vegetables  and  choicest  fruits,  but  to  develope  the 
gardens  under  their  control  to  their  fullest  outward  interest  and 
beauty.  And  to  do  so  the  able  man  judiciously  includes  a 
A’ariety  of  architectural  features,  among  Avhich,  as  an  almost 
invariable  rule,  a  sundial  is  conspicuous.  In  this  connection  Ave 
Avould  briefly  draAv  attention  in  the  present  number  to  a  firm 
AA’ho  devote  themselA’es  to  the  making  of  sundials  of  all  patterns, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Hie  name  of  the  firm  is  Francis 
Barker  and  Son,  and  their  address  is  at  12,  Clerkemvell  Road, 
London,  E.C.  Their  list  or  catalogue  is  most  interesting  and 
tastefuliy  produced,  and  Avhile  sundials  do  not  compare  with 
Avatclies  for  accuracy,  their  ancient  lineage  and  associations, 
their  silent  charms,  and  their  own  beauty,  ought  to  ensure  for 
them  a.  place  in  every  sunny  garden  or  park.  AV^e  have  pleasure 
in  commending  the  li,st  aa’c  name,  and  t-rust  that  some  of  our 
readers  maj’  develope  an  interest  in  sundials  and  dialling. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  Bunyard  and  Go.,  Ltd.,  Tlie  Royal  Nurseries.  Alaidstone. — List 
of  Strawberries,  Summer  Fruits,  Grapes,  Figs,  Dutch  Bulbs,  and 
Carnations. 

Frederick  Cooper.  Seed  ( JroAver,  AA’ellington.  Ncav  Zealand. —  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  List  of  Seeds.  1902 — 1903. 

.1.  Kingsmill,  Nurseryman,  SharoAv.  Ripon. — List  of  neie  Daffodils. 
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Turnips:  Their  Enemies. 


Any  noil-agricultural  person  spending  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  dining-room  of  a  rural  hotel  after  the  ordinary  market 
about  this  time  of  year  would,  after  taking  careful  note  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  experts  present,  carry  away  with 
him  the  idea  that  the  success  of  agriculture  depended  entirely 
on  the  Turnip  crop.  The  exact  acreage  which  each  farmer 
has  sown  or  has  still  to  sow,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
dreaded  fly,  failures  in  gemiination  from  lack  of  moisture, 
lack  of  progress  from  too  much  cold  and  wet  weather,  are 
topics  of  never  failing  and  absorbing  interest.  To  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  details  of  farming  the 
growth  of  roots  would  be  made  to  appear  on©  of  almost 
insuperable  difficulty.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  the 
truth.  On  all  light  and  easily  worked  soils  there  should  never 
be  much  doubt  about  success  in  growing  Turnips. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  is  an  unsuitable  seedbed.  If  the 
Turnip,  which  is  a  bulb  with  a  long  tap  root,  cannot  drive 
this  root,  which  at  first  is  as  fine  as  a  hair,  deeply  into  the 
soil,  there  is  produced  the  first  condition  of  an  imperfect 
plant.  Strong  land  will  produce  very  fine  and  heavy  roots, 
but  the  difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  a  plant,  strong  soils  are  so 
difficult  to  reduce  to  the  condition  which  tne  embryo  Turnip 
requires.  The  first  necessity,  therefore,  is  a  finely  divided 
seedbed,  the  second  is  that  it  shall  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  to  ensure  germination.  It  must  not  be  wet,  and  we 
should  prefer  that  there  should  be  no  more  moisture  in  the 
surface  soil  than  will  just  start  the  seed.  Then  the  young 
plant,  putting  forth  its  tap  root  and  finding  the  surface  soil 
dry,  is  attracted  by  the  moisture  which  is  to  be  found  below, 
a  strong  deep  root  is  rapidly  formed,  and  subsequent  surface 
droughts  are  successfully  defied.  If,  however,  the  seedbed 
be  unduly  wet,  and  wet  weather  prevail  for  some  time,  the 
plant,  finding  a  full  supply  of  moisture  ready  at  hand,  instead 
of  making  one  main  tap  root,  emits  a  number  of  small  rootlets 
which  remain  near  the  surface,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of 
drought  fail  to  support  the  plant,  which  for  want  of  proper 
nourishment  becomes  unhealthy  and  a  prey  to  Aphis  weevils 
or  caterpillars.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  point. 

The  insect  enemies  of  the  Turnip  do  little  harm  to  a 
healthy  plant,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  drilling  the 
seed  in  a  warm  and  semi-dry  but  fine  soil.  The  common 
Turnip,  under  favourable  conditions,  will  iDUsh  through  the 
soil  in  about  ninety  hours  from  sowing.  Swedes  are  not 
often  through  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  iVs  soon  as 
they  are  up  the  trials  of  the  young  plants  begin.  The  Turnip 
fly  is  the  first  and  most  general  pest.  It  does  the  most  harm 
on  land  liable  to  ci’ack  through  ch’ought.  The  fly  when  not 
consuming  the  young  leaves  takes  refuge  in  the  cracks. 
Much  greater  damage  is  done  by  the  fly  when  the  seed  has 
been  thinly  sown.  Now  labour  is  scarce,  farmers  are  anxious 
to  make  work  as  light  and  easy  as  possible,  and  therefore 
are  somewhat  afraid  of  having  too  many  young  Turnips  to 
thin  out.  Two  pounds  of  common  Turnip  seed  is  an  average 
quantity  to  sow  per  acre,  but  hundreds  of  farmers  only  sow 
lib.  It  is  not  so  much  the  wish  to  economise  seed,  though 
this  may  not  be  uncommon  in  these  difficult  times,  and  it  is 
not  that  the  plant  is  any  better  for  having  plenty  of  room  at 
first,  but  this  thin  sowing  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to 
the  labour  question.  Of  Swedes  many  farmers  only  sow 
about  l^lb,  whereas  "we  seldom  put  on  less  than  S^lb.  We 
have  in  wet  seasons  sometimes  had  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
plant  to  reasonable  dimensions,  but  during  many  years  have 
not  had  more  than  an  acre  or  two  missing  out  of  an  acreage 
varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred.  The  Turnip  fly  only 
eats  the  first  young  leaves  of  the  plant.  Although  it  attacks 
the  second  rough  leaf  it  never  makes  much  headway  with  it, 
and  the  farmer  who  sees  his  crop  well  advanced  into  second 
leaf  may  consider  it  safe  from  the  flJ^ 


The  Diamond-back  Moth,  though,  fortunately,  of  but  rare 
occurrence,  is  most  destructive  when  it  does  attack.  It  may 
be  first  noticed  flitting  from  plant  to  plant  when  disturbed, 
and  has  made  its  visits  hitherto  during  the  month  of  July. 
The  eggs,  laid  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  soon  hatch,  and 
commence  operations  by  eating  the  leaves  Avholesale,  leaving 
nothing  but  skeletons  or  stumps.  The  attack  often  occurs 
after  the  Turnips  have  been  singled,  and  is  then  the  most 
serious,  as  the  supply  of  food  being  less,  the  whole  is  sooner 
consumed.  Farmers  must  always  be  on  the  look  out  for  these 
moths,  and  directly  they  appear,  all  singling  of  Swedes  must 
at  once  be  stopped.  The  attack  does  not  last  many  days,  and 
when  it  is  over  those  plants  which  have  suffered  the  least 
injiu’y  can  be  left  to  form  the  crop.  The  Diamond-back  does 
little  harm  to  common  Turnips. 

The  Turnip  has  two  otner  deadly  enemies,  the  Finger-and- 
toe  disease  and  the  blue  Aphis.  The  former  is  common  to 
certain  soils  and  fields,  and  is  aggravated  by  growing  Turnips 
too  often.  It  is  caused  by  a  want  of  lime  in  the  soil,  for  at 
any  rate  the  application  of  lime  is  the  only  cure  except  the 
abandonment  of  Turnip  growing.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  four-course  system,  and  when  an  extended  and  more 
varied  rotation  is  introduced  it  soon  disappears.  Under  the 
old  system,  when  it  was  made  compulsory,  we  have  seen 
Finger-and-toe  occur  and  re-occur  every  course  in  exactly  the 
same  poi'tions  of  a  field,  and  apparently  neither  spreading 
nor  diminishing ;  so  in  applying  lime,  if  note  has  been 
previously  taken  of  the  position  of  the  affected  portions  of  a 
field,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  the  other  portions  of 
the  field  be  dressed  at  all ;  but  on  land  where  Finger-and-toe 
appears,  lime  is  very  beneficial  to  the  Clover  crop.  Some 
people  use  three  or  four  tons  of  lime  per  acre,  but  we  would 
I’ather  use  two  and  repeat  the  dose  next  time  round. 

In  seasons  when  wet  conditions  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth  have  produced  a  surface  rooted  weakly  plant,  a  con¬ 
tinued  spell  of  hot  weather  early  in  Septemoer  will  so  stop 
its  growth  that  mildew  will  appear  to  be  followed  by  myriads 
of  Aphides.  They  fairlj'  smother  the  leaves,  and  are  often 
called  by  farmers  smother-fly.  Nothing  can  be  done  except 
prav  for  heavy  rain  to  wash  it  off.  A  Swede  which  has  been 
badly  attacked  by  this  Aphis  rarely  makes  much  more 
growth,  and  is  of  little  use  as  food.  The  one  thing  in  the  way 
of  manure  which  is  necessary  to  thes©  roots  is  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  this  extends  to  all  classes  of  soil.  Three  to  six  cwt. 
per  acre  of  superphosphate  should  be  applied  to  every  Turnip 
crop. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Except  for  a  few  showers  we  have  had  a  fin©  week,  and  are 
once  more  drilling  Turnips.  We  stai'ted  on©  day  too  soon  ;  the 
surface  had  not  dried  sufficiently,  and  we  fancy  that  day’s  work 
will  bo  well  marked  throughout  the  life  of  the  crop.  The  earlier 
sown  roots  are  all  up  and  look  fairly,  but  we  have  seen  them  grow 
faster.  The  heavy  thunder  rains  soddened  the  ground,  which 
has  baked  a  little.  We  must  have  the  hors©  hoe  at  work  at  once 
to  let  air  into  the  soil.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  amongst 
Mangolds  now.  The  weeds  grew  very  fast,  and  although  the 
skerry  has  destroyed  the  greater  part  between  the  rows,  a  great 
many  are  left.  The  Mangolds  are  somewhat  smothered,  but  not 
yet  ready  to  single.  They  must  have  more  air,  so  they  must  be 
closely  side-hoed.  A  few  were  done  before  the  skerry  went 
through  them.  They  are  much  better  than  the  others,  and  an 
object  lesson  to  note  for  the  futui’e. 

Barley  still  looks  splendid,  a  few  patches  here  and  there  are 
swayed  over,  but  they  will  get  up  again  with  the  fine  weather. 
A  visit  to  a  friend  a  few  miles  away  revealed  his  Barley  which  is 
on  heavier  and  colder  land,  looking  decidedly  yellow.  “Too 
much  rain !”  said  he.  How  true  again  what  is  meat  for  on©  is 
poison  for  another.  A  little  observation  during  recent  journe5's 
has  revealed  a  decided  shortage  in'  the  Wheat  area  as  regards 
this  and  contiguous  districts.  No  doubt  many  Wheat  fields  have 
been  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  Barley,  which  is  very  lai'gely 
sown  this  year.  Oats  seem  to  be  no  more  than  an  average,  if 
that. 

Clover  will  soon  be  ready  to  mow,  but  alas !  many  pieces  are 
too  thin  of  plant  to  cut  up  heavy  crops.  These  being  mostly 
Rye  Grass  will  have  to  be  cut  soon.  W ell-planted  pieces  have 
done  very  well,  but  are  still  full  of  growth,  and  will  not  be  in 
flower  for  a  fortnight.  Cabbage  sown  in  mid  April  are  ready  to 
transplant,  and  the  ground  being  ready,  will  be  got  out  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  will  be  useful  for  the  ewes  in  lambing  time. 
Some  prefer  to  let  them  stand  where  they  are,  but  transplanted 
ones  grow  bigger  and  keep  better,  at  least  we  think  so.  Of 
course  they  will  be  put  well  down  in  the  soil. 
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RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3tl. 

THOMAS^iVEI^  SON, 

.  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS.r 

HARLOW  STATION.  Q.E.R. 


Clean  Healthy  Plants  at  Low  Prices. 

Alioays'.tcorth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue, 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


HARDY  WATER  LILIES 

AND  OTHER  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

Great  Speciality. —  New  and  Old  beautiful  varieties 
delivered  by  Parcel  Post  during  the  Spring  and  the 
Summer,  which  are  the  best  seasons  for  planting  them. 

B.  LATOUR  MARLIAC,  Nurseryman, 

TEMPLE  -  SUR  -  LOT  (Lot-et-Garonne),  FRANCE 
Lowest  Prices.  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


GOLD  MEDAL  COLLECTION  ! 

Four  Gold  Medals  and  Four  First  Prizes  in  1901. 

THE  BEST  COLLECTION.  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


e.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 

Yeovil  Nurseries,  YEOVIL,  SOMERSET. 


BUDDING,  PRUNING,  POCKET  KNIVES 

PRUNING  SHEARS,  SCISSORS,  RAZORS. 
General  Garden  and  Household  Cutlery.  List  Post  Free, 

J.  &  H.  R.  HOUNAM,  Sheaf  Island  Works,  SHEFFIELD. 


THOMSON’S 
VINE,  PLANT,  AND 
VEGETABLE  MANURE 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

This  Valuable  Manure  Is  yearly  growing  in 
Public  favour. 

Also  THOMSON’S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE 
Largely  Used  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent— Mr.  J.  GEORGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney 
Agent  for  Channel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey, 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to 
Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B  ^ 


CLIBRANS 

Trailing  and  .  . 

Creeping  Plants. 

SUITABLE  FOB  TABLE  DECORATION,  if-c. 

EACH 

Asparagus,  in  choice  variety  ;  a.  beautiful 
and  gr.aceful  plant,  with  charming  foliage, 
invaluable  for  table  work  . .  . .  2/6  to  10/6 

Cobeea  scandens  variegata ;  foliage  a 
beautiful  blend  of  green  and  cream;  a 
charming  decorative  plant  . .  . .  2  6  to  7,  6 

Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  bright 
glossy  green  foliage,  produced  on  long 
slender  graceful  stems,  a  lovely  trailer  for 
a  table  .  1,'-  to  2/6 

Nepeta  glechoma  variegata;  a  pretty 

trailer,  foliage  white  and  green  . .  6d.  and  1/- 

Panicum  variegatum ;  foliage  prettily 

striped  white,  green,  and  pink  ..  9d.  and  1/- 

Han^in^  Baskets 

SUITABLE  FOR  SUSPENDINO  IN  PORCHES, 
UNDER  VERANDAHS,  &c. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  wire  ba  kets  for  above 
purposes,  filled  with  foliage  or  flowering  plants,  or 
both,  as  desired,  either  singly  or  in  quantity,  at  3/6, 
5,’-  and  '7/6  each. 

Catalogues  Post  Free. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  2C,  1902. 


Coronation  Day. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER 


Grand  New  Climbing  Rose 

DOROTHY  PERKINS. 

The  Floral  Committee  were  unanimous  in  giving  this 
an  AWARD  OF  MERIT  when  shown  by  me  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
May  20th. 

Sec  Ileport  in  this  Paper  of  Nay  22nd. 

This  beautiful  novelty  is  a  hybrid  between  Rose  Wichuriana 
and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  clusters  of  a  lovely  shell-pink  with  white  centre. 
Besides  being  a  good  climber,  it  can  be  grown  as  a  fine  pot 

plant. 

Orders  booked  now  for  autumn  delivery,  which  will  be 
executed  in  strict  rotation.  Good  plants  in  48-pots, 
3/6  each;  extra  strong,  in  24’s,  5,6  each. 

Special  List  of  other  New  Roses  on  application. 


Camden  Nurseries,  CRANBROOK,  KENT 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

30th  Year  of  Distribution. 

Williams’  Superb  and  other  fine  strains,  also  CINERARIAS 
and  BEGONIAS.  Primula  Obconica,  P.  Ob.  Grandiflora, 
P.  Ob.  G.  Alba.  All  above  1/6  per  dozen,  10/-  per  100; 
25  at  100  rate.  Double  White  Primul.as  6d.  each.  Carriage 
Paid  for  Cash  with  order. ‘ 

JOHN  STEYENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboko’  .Tunctiox,  London,  S.W.— Siove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,. Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  .Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


PUEE  WOOD  CHAECOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  maniuial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefated  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted. 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  Manufacturers— 

HIRST,  BROOKE  &  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. _ 

EWING’S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION.— The 
original,  certain,  and  .safe  remedy  ;  in  bottles,  1/6  and 
3/-  ;  per  gallon.  12/-.  Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

COERY  &  CO.  (Limited),  Loudon,  E.C. 


§HE  world  grows  old,  and  as  it 
grows  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  earth  find  heajied  upon 
their  shoulders  responsibilities, 
which  fully  test  the  mettle  of 
the  stoutest  hearts.  Days  of  sharp 
struggles,  of  darkness,  and  of 
rejoicing,  follow  each  other  with  be¬ 
wildering  uncertainty,  and  at  rare 
intervals  marked  in  letters  of  the  brightest 
red,  a  day  of  “surpassing  importance”  is 
recorded  on  the  scroll  of  time.  To-day  in 
the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  world  the 
curtain  will  rise  and  reveal  a  scene  of  un¬ 
paralleled  splendour  ;  and  never  since  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  began  its  honoured 
career  has  its  weekly  issue  been  sent  forth  to 
the  world  on  a  day  (.June  2G)  of  such  vast 
importance.  The  significance  of  the  occasion 
cannot  alone  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  Coronation  Day,  but  also  because  the 
“  crowning  of  the  King  ”  will  take  place, 
when  Peace  and  gladness  are  in  the  hearts  of 
all,  a  Peace  which  has  been  hardly  won  after 
the  greatest  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
nation,  a  struggle  which  has  proved  the 
strength  of  the  Empii’e,  and  has  drawn 
closer  the  ties  which  unite  the  vigorous 
children  to  the  Motherland.  To  the  whole 
world  stands  revealed  the  fact  that 

Wlien  the  foes  of  Britain  assail  lier,  her  sons 
across  tlie  sea 

Rise  in  (lieir  splendid  vigour,  to  aid  tlio  grand 
old  tree. 

The  representatives  of  those  vigorous  sons 
will,  in  mighty  London  to-day,  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  indigenous  soldiers  of  the  King, 
and  statesmen  from  every  corner  of  the 
Empire  will  join  in  the  universal  acclamation. 
The  days  and  weeks  which  follow  the 
exchange  of  ideas  between  the  numerous 
members  of  the  great  family  gathering  will 


Readers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
ppointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
i  2,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 


No.  lUS.— VoL.  XLIV.,  Third  Series. 
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undoubtedly  be  fraught  Avith  far-reaching  consequences  in 
the  future,  and  the  beginning  of  a  reign  ushered  in  Avith  so 
many  propitious  circumstances  should  augur  aaoU  for  our 
future  peace  and  prosperity.  The  ceremony  of  Coronation 
Avill  doubtless  be  both  solemn  and  impressive,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  pageant  one  calculated  to  engender  spontaneous  pa¬ 
triotism,  as  Avell  as  to  shoAv  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 

I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  gardeners,  as  a 
body,  are  cupable  of  taking  a  broad  vieAv  of  things  in  general, 
as  they  are  habitually  inclined  to  look  forAvard  and  grasp  the 
significance  of  passing  events.  Many  avIio  pursue  our  ancient 
aiv  Avill  doubtless  SAvell  the  stream  of  sightseers,  and  among 
the  millions  avIio  stand  in  London  to-day  none  Avill  be  more 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  than  the  gardeners  of  Britain.  Hosts 
of  gardeners  Avill  necessarily  be  kept  at  home,  on  account  of 
the  fe,stivities  Avhich  Avill  take  place  on  the  estates,  or  in  the 
districts  in  Avhich  they  reside,  and  many  of  them  on  such 
occasions  prove  a  tOAver  of  strength  in  carrying  out  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  by  providing  suitable  decorations  adding 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  The  decorations  along  the 
principal  streets  of  the  Metropolis  Avill,  of  course,  be  on  an 
elaborate  scale,  and  as  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made 
to  create  distinct  features,  and  make  each  a  real  Avork  of 
art,  those  gardeners  Avho  are  able  to  see  them  Avill  have  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  into  various  parts  of  the  country 
many  neAv  ideas  in  connection  Avith  such  Avork.  For  this 
reason  it  is  a  pity  that  every  gardener  cannot  see  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  Avork.  Perhaps  the  editor  of  “  Our 
Journal  ”  (Avhich  is  essentially  a  gardeners’  paper)  A\dll,  in  an 
early  issue,  be  able  to  giv'e  us  a  minute  description  of  some 
of  the  acknoAA'ledged  triumphs  as  seen  on  Coronation  Day, 

King  Edward  VIL  and  Queen  Alexandra  are  generous 
patrons  of  horticulture,  and  Avherever  tney  have  taken  up 
their  abode,  there  has  gardening  expanded  and  progressed. 
Great  as  the  reputations  of  the  gardeners  connected  Avith 
Windsor  Castle  have  been  in  the  past,  their  fame  Avill 
assuredly  be  increased  in  the  future.  When  Royalty  sets 
the  fashion  in  this  respect,  progress  and  advancement  are 
the  order  of  the  day  throughout  the  land,  and  Av-hen  this  is 
taken  in  conjunction  Avith  the  more  prosperous  times  which 
seem  at  hand,  gardening  must  inevitably  be  stimulated  in  a 
marked  degree,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  prospects  of  gardeners 
correspondingly  increased. 

To  men,  Avomen,  and  children  of  every  class  Coronation 
Day  should  bring  thoughts  of  wonder  and  aOmiration,  as  well 
as  thankfulness,  for  is  it  not  patent  to  all  hoAv  small  a  speck 
is  Britain  when  traced  upon  the  map  of  the  Avorld  1  yet  from 
this  sea-girt  land  have  gone  forth  sons  and  daughters,  who 
have  founded  colonies  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  have  so  flourished  that  to-day  they  stand  in  solid  unity, 
and  form  an  Empire  which  for  vastness,  strength,  and  equity 
the  world  has  never  before  seen.  A  great  prayer  should  go 
up  that  a  reign  which  begins  amid  so  many  splendid  advan¬ 
tages  should,  before  its  close,  carry  us  onward  to  still  higher 
ideals.  When  the  shouts  of  ‘‘  God  Save  the  King  !”  have  died 
away,  let  us  all  remember  Ave  are  children  of  the  Empire, 
who  have  our  parts  to  play  in  moulding  its  Liture  course. 
Let  us  therefore  “  press  onAvaixl.”— A  Loyal  Subject. 

[Many  of  the  above  expressions  still  hold  good  despite  the 
lamentable  illness  of  the  King  and  the  postponement  of  the 
Coronation,  except  that  referring  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  decorations,  which  Avere  not  completed. — Ed.] 


Plas-y-Bryn,  near  Carnarvon. 

At  this  place  the  Strawberries  are  Avortli  seeing,  niany  fruits 
measuring  Tin  round,  and  are  beautifully  finished.  They  are 
the  finest  I  have  eA'er  seen  in  pots,  and  the  variety  is  Royal 
Sovereign.  In  the  Peach  house  there  is  quite  a  display  of 
Cinerarias,  about  100  plants  in  all,  each  Avell  groAvn,  and  many 
have  heads  of  bloom  15in  and  18in  across.  These  are  from 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  strain.  The  ncAv  flower  garden  with  fountain 
is  a  great  improvement.  The  beds  are  gay,  and  contained 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  May.  Although  it  is  only  a  little  over 
twelve  months  since  Mr.  G.  Tyler  took  charge  of  this  place 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  all  round,  the  shrubberies 
having  been  seen  to  and  the  commoner  trees  taken  aAvay  to  give 
light  and  air  to  others.  Abies  Douglasi  is  doing  well,  and  is 
shown  off  to  an  advantage  by  the  side  of  a  neAV  Avalk.  In  the 
fi'uit  room  are  still  fine  examples  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Bram- 
ley’s  Seedling,  and  Wareham  Russet  Apples.  Anyone  intere.sted 
in  gardening  would  not  regret  visiting  Plas-y-Bryn,  which  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Jones  takes  a  deep  interest  in. — Welsher. 


Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana, 

With  reference  to  the  splendidly  floAvered  sx^ecimen  of 
Phaltenoijsis  Schilleriana  figured  on  the  opposite  page,  “  M .  G.” 
Avritesi:  “It  has  occuried  to  me  that  the  lAhotcgraph  of  a.  fine 
specimen  of  Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana,  Avhen  groAvn  by  Mr.  Fred 
Schobs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  State,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  AA'ould 
be  sufficiently  interesting  for  rein'oduction  in  the  Journal.  Mr. 
Schobs  Avas  one  of  the  leading  Orchid  owners  of  Isew  York,  and 
Avas  designated  the  Partington  of  America.  Ihe  plants  Avere 
only  three  years  old  Avhen  the  photographs  Avere  taken,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  plants  practically  demonstrates  the 
beneficent  use  of  liquid  coav  manure,  AA’hich  AA'as  freely  applied 
when  they  were  in  an  actic'c  groAving  state.  One  of  the  plant’s 
floAver  .spikes  was  3ft  in  height.  Some  of  the  leaves  were  15in 
long,  and  of  robust  substance.  The  photographic  reproduction 
alone,  hoAvever,  sufficiently  portrays  the  extraordinary  vigour 
and  floriferousness  of  the  specimens  in  question.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Gardiner  retired  from  the  profession,  and  is  enjoying 
a°Av ell-earned  increment,  cum  otium  dignitate,  at  Worthing, 
Sussex. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

It  has  been  difficult  of  late,  OAving  to  the  cold  damp  Aveather, 
to  keex>  up  the  brisk,  buoyant  heat  in  the  East  Indian  house 
that  PhalsenoxAsis  and  similar  Orchids  delight  in.  Although  in 
most  cases  Ave  have  to  shut  out  the  sun  by  means  of  blinds,  yet 
the  atmosphere  is  never  the  same  in  dull  or  Avet  Aveather,  fire 
heat  not  seiwing  the  same  purpose  by  any  means.  .4t  the  timc'^ 
of  wwiting  there  seems  a  probability  of  brighter  AA'eather,  and  if 
this  comes,  an  improA’cment  in  condition  Avill  soon  be  manifest. 

On  bright  sunny  mornings  the  A'entilators  .should  be  opened 
very  early  in  order  to  change  the  air,  and  the  fires  kept  low. 
When  the  temx>erature  has  risen  a  fcAv  degrees  from  that  of  the 
night  the  house  sIioiaIcI  be  thoroughly  damped,  floor,  stages. 
Avails,  and  all  dry  places  coming  in  for  a  good  soaking.  A  nice, 
genial,  groAving  atmosphere  is  thus  set  up  early  in  the  day,  re- 
fre.shing  and  stimulating  to  the  plants,  and  helping  them  to 
Avithstand  a  drier  aitmosphere  .should  this  be  unavoidable  later 
in  the  day.  As  the  heat  ri.se.s  the  ventilation  must  be  increased, 
so  that  by  or  near  ten  o’clock  the  maximum  for  the  day  is 
reached,  the  blinds  having  mGanAvhile  been  loAvered  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  house. 

There  may  .still  be  a  little  repotting  and  top-dressing  to  see 
to  in  this  house,  but  it  should  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 
Plants  disturbed  at  the  roots  after  this  do  not  again  become 
Avell  established  before  autumn,  and  consequently  are  apt  to 
suffer  in  winter.  All  the  small  groAving  Angraecums,  such  as 
A.  modestum,  the  dAvarf  Sacoolabiums,  Sarcanthuses,  and 
others,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  lightest  part  of  the  house, 
being  suspended  near  the  glass  in  ba..skets.  The  lower  stages 
may  be  given  ux>  to  larger  groAving  tropical  kinds,  such  as 
Angraecum  sesquipedale  and  various  Aerides  and  Vandas. 

Any  of  the  latter  that  have  become  lanky  and  bare  of  leaves 
at  the  bottom  may  be  improved  by  being  cut  off  just  at  a  suitable 
height  and  replanted  in  sphagnum  and  charcoal.  Many  groAvers 
do  this  annually  Avith  Vanda  teres  and  O.  Hookeriana..  But  in 
cases  Avhere  a  less  drastic  mode  is  desired  the  same  effect  can 
be  attained  by  loAvering  the  ijlants  in  the  pot  and  mos.sing  the 
stems  higher.  "  This  has  often  the  effect  of  cau.sing  neAv  rootts  and 
sometimes  groAvth  shoots  from  the  old  and  lately  barren  stems. — 
H.  R.  R. 

- - 

Lavender  Culture. 

The  introduction  of  Lavender  into  England  is  due  to  the 
Huguenot  refugees,  Avho  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle; 
and  Lavender  Hill,  Lavender  SAveep,  and  Lavender  Road,  in  the 
neighboiArhood  of  WandsAvorth,  London,  attest  the  popularity 
of  the  plant.  It  is  still  largely  cultiAmted  in  Mitcham,  Carshal- 
ton,  Wallington,  and  Beddington,  but  all  Surrey  Lavender  comes 
under  the  name  of  INIitcham  Lavender.  English  LaA'ender  com¬ 
mands  the  be.st  price  in  the  market,  but  it  fluctuates  considerably. 
It  has  been  doAvn  as  Ioav  as  29s.  per  lb,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  sold  at  54s.,  and,  indeed,  has  reached  the  high  ijrice 
of  200s.  per  lb. 
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The  Cclorado  Beetle. 


This  Potato  pe.st,  Doryphora  (Leptinotarsa)  deceialineata 
(S^ay))  is  a  beetle  now  also  known  as  Lejjtinotarsa.  This  <fenus 
.seems  to  be  tropical,  Central  America  being  its  apparent  home, 
although  some  species,  including  the  Colorado  Beetle  or  Spear¬ 
man  occur  in  North  America. 

The  adult  female  beetle  is  a  little  under  half  an  inch  in 
length,  the  male  being  slightly  smaller  than  the  feinale.  In 
colour  the  beetle  is  yellow,  with  five  longitudinal  dark  lines  on 
each  wing  case  ;  the  legs  are  reddish  with  dark  knee  spots  and 
feet;  the  yellow  mesothorax  has  also  a  few  dark  spots  and  a  more 
or  less  irregular  Y-shaped  mark  in  the  middle  :  the  wings  have 
a  peculiar  rosy  line,  which  is  ]5articularly  noticeable  vdien  the 
b^tle  is  flying  in  the  sun.  The  adult  hibernates  during  the 
winter  months  under  any  rubbish  it  can  find,  but  especially 
buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  general  depth  in 
the  soil  during  the  winter  seems  to  vary  from  a  few  cO'  24  inches. 
Riley  says  it  has  been  exhumed  from  a  few  inehe,s  to  several  feet, 
though  its  habit  is  not  to  burrow'  deeper  than  lOin. 

The  beetles  come  from  their  winter  quarters  when  the 
weather  become.^  warm  in  spring.  They  are  capable  of  flying 
some  considerable  distance,  e.specially  taking  wing  readily  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  warmer  the  day  the  more 
willingly  do  the  insects  fly. 

The  eggs  are  elongated  oval  in 
form,  of  an  orange  colour,  and 
are  deposited  in  clusters  of 
from  nine  to  forty.  They  seem 
to  be  nearly  always  placed  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and 
are  attached  to  it  by  one  end. 

They  resemble  the  ova  of  some 
of  the  Coccinellidse  or  lady¬ 
birds,  but  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  our  native 
.species.  Riley  says  they  hatch 
out  in  less  than  a  w'eek ;  those 
under  observation  were  kept 
ten  days  before  the  larvse 
came  out.  The  females  com¬ 
mence  to  deposit  their  eggs 
when  the  plants  are  quite 
young.  The  young  larvae  are 
of  a  dull  reddish-brown  colour, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  larvae  of  ladybirds.  As 
they  grow  they  become  paler  in 
colour,  varying  from  dull  brick- 
dust  red  to  almo.st  orange  in 
hue,  w’ith  the  head,  legs  and 
posterior  part  of  the  first  seg¬ 
ment  black,  and  with  two 
lateral  rows  of  black  tubercle¬ 
like  spots,  the  upper  row'  being 
the  largest  and  composed  of 
seven  spots.  As  the  larvae  be¬ 
come  mature,  the  body  is  some- 
wdiat  swollen  and  more  or  less 
arched,  the  apex  terminating 
in  a  kind  of  sucker,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tw'o  apical  seg¬ 
ments  being  black.  When 

full  grown  the  larvae  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long 
when  extended. 

The  leafage  is  devoured  very  ravenously  at  times  by  the 
larvae,  W'hich  attach  themselves  to  both  upper  and  under  sides 
and  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  They  are  also  said  to  feed  on  the 
stalk,  so  that  the  whole  Potato  haulm  is  attacked.  When 
mature,  the  larvae  fall  to  the  ground  and  burrow'^  under  the  soil 
and  there  pupate.  In  America  this  stage  seems  to  last  a  w^eck, 
for  Riley,  after  stating  that  the  larv^  mature  in  from  twm  to 
three  weeks,  .says  “  the  beetle  .stage  is  assumed  in  about  a  month 
from  the  time  of  hatching.”  How'  many  broods  might  appear 
in  Great  Britain  is  not  known.  As  many  as  three  are  observed 
in  North  America,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  three  broods 
should  not  also  occur  in  this  countiy,  as  the  larvae  seem  to  grow 
very  rapidly. 

When  tiie  weather  commences  to  become  cold  in  the  autumn 
the  beetles  bury  them.selves  in  the  earth,  where  they  shelter 
during  the  winter,  as  well  as  amongst  rough  herbage  and  under 
rubbish  of  all  kinds.  The  beetles  are  extremely  hardy,  and  can 
withstand  a  large  amount  of  rough  usage.  Both  larva  and  adidt 
can  eject  a  dark  fluid,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  poisonous, 
but  W'hich  seems  quite  innocuous. 

Its  Food  Plants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  pressed  for  food  this  beetle  will 
take  to  a  great  number  of  plants  besides  the  Potato.  In  its 


Phaltenopsis  Schilleriana. 


native  home  it  mainly  feeds,  under  natural  conditions,  on  two 
wild  species  of  Solanum,  S.  rostratum  and  S.  cornutum.  Ihe 
Solanacese,  or  Nightshade  and  Potato  family,  form  its  .staple 
diet,  especially  the  genus  Solanum.  The  other  species  upon 
which  the  larvse  have  been  found  in  America-  are  the  following: 
The  common  Horse  Nettle  (S.  Carolinense),  found  in  Missouri 
and  east  of  +he  Mississippi ;  S.  I’obustum,  S.  discolor,  S. 
Sieglingi,  and  S.  M’arscewiczi. 

The  closely  related  Tomato  (Lycopersicum),  the  Ihorn  Apple 
(Datura),  the  Henbane  (Hyoscyanius),  the  Tobacco  plant 
(Nicotiana),  the  Apple  of  Peru  (Nicandra),  the  Ground  Cherry 
(Physalis),  Belladonna,  and  Petunia  have  also  been  recorded  as 
nourishing  this  pest,  but  upon  scarcely  any  can  it  flourish  except 
the  Tomato. 

Various  Poppies,  especially  the  Mexican  or  prickly  Poppy 
(Argemone  Mexicana),  also  serve  as  food  plants  in  America. 
From  the  States  it  has  also  been  recorded  feeding  on  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  Pigweed  (Amaranthus  retroflexus),  the  Hedge  Mustard 
(Sisymbrium  cflicitiale).  Oats,  Smart-weed  (Polygonum  hydro- 
piper),  the  Red  Currant,  various  Thistles,  Gcosefoot  (Cheno- 
podium  hybridum),  Thorough-wort  (Eupatoriuni  perfoliatum), 
the  European  Black  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger),  and  the 
Mullein  (Verba, scum). 

Grasses  and  other  weeds  have  been  known  to  harbour  th  ■ 
larv8e.  In  some  allotments  at  Tilbury  Docks,  where  in  1901 
an  isolated  colony  of  these  beetles  was  found  and  destroyed, 

the  larvse  were  observed  feeding 
on  IVoody  Nightshade,  Cabbage, 
and  Thistle.s,  whilst  the  egvs 
were  found  in  one  case  on  th;? 
Sowthistle  (Sonchus).  It  thus 
seems  that  although  members 
of  the  genus  Solanum  are  its 
chief  diet,  especially  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Potato  (where  its 
’original  food  plants  do  not 
occur),  both  larvae  and  adulhs 
can  feed  on  a  variety  of  other 
plants,  preferably  devouring  the 
young  leave.s. 

Its  Natural  Enemies. 

A  great  number  of  natural 
enemies  tend  to  check  the 
beetle  in  America.  Among.st 
these  are  birds  which  feed 
upon  both  larvae  and  adults, 
especially  the  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  (Guiraca  ludoviciana). 
Both  ducks  and  chickens,  but 
especially  the  former,  devour 
the  larvae.  The  toad  in  America 
(Bufo  Americana)  gorges  itself 
Avith  the  grubs,  and  probably 
our  British  species  Avould  do 
the  same. 

Very  numerous  are  the  insect 
enemies  i-ecorded  by  Riley, 
especially  amongst  the  beetles 
or  Coleoptera,  and  the  bugs,  or 
Hemiptera-heteroptera.  Strange 
to  say,  no  members  of  the 
Hynienoptera,  the  order  that 
contains  so  many  parasites,  are 
actually  parasitic  on  Doryphora;  a  single  species  o.f 
(Polistes  rubiginosus),  however,  occasionally  provisions  its  nes 

with  the  larvae. 

Whilst  examining  the  allotments  at  Tilbury,  the  large  seven- 

spotted  ladybird  (Coccinella  septeni-punctata)  wa.s  noticed  m 

considerable  numbers  both  in  adult  and  larval  stages, 
larvae  were  seen  in  one  instance  devouring  the  eggs  o 
Colorjido  beetle,  and  when  placed  in  a  box  with  ate  them 

ravenously.  Thus  in  the  short  space  of  time  in  vv  i 
Potato  pest  existed  in  this  country  it  found 

which,  on  account  of  its  ravenous  nature,  could  not  but  help 
materially  in  cliecking  its  increase. 

The  pupa  of  the  ladybird  is  orange  vvith  black 
spots,  and  resembles  very  closely  the  small  grub  of  the 
beetle.  A  small  Hemipteron,  a  green  Nemocoris  (?)  atso 

seen  wandering  about  amongst  the  larv^,_  and  may 
feeding  off  them,  sucking  out  the  body  juices  in  the  same  way 
as  several  species  do  in  America.  . 

If  this  beetle  is  found  it  is  important  to  1’®“^®^^!®®'^ , 
under  the  terms  of  the  “Colorado  Beetle 
notice  must  be  given  at  once  to  a  consitable.  Ihe 
is  then  required  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  loc^ 
authority,  who  shall  forthwith  give  notice  by  telegraph  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture. — 4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W., 
March,  1902. 
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Coronation  Rose  Show  and  Conference. 

By  way  of  celebrating  the  Coronation  year  of  our  greatly 
honoured  Sovereigns,  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  inaugurated  a  great 
Rose  exhibition  and  conference,  which  event  has  to  be  duly 
recorded  as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  tlie  London  programme 
of  public  ceh'brations  during  this  present  memorable  week. 
Tuesday  and  Wednevsday  were  the  days  set  apart  for  the  organi¬ 
sation,  and  Earl  Ilchester’s  beautiful  park  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  was  the  scene  of  the  meeting.  On  the  opposite 
page  we  illustrate  a  view  of  this  historical  mansion,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  in  or  around  the  metropolis,  and  to  which  we 
directed  attention  in  our  Spring  Number  in  March,  1901.  The 
prc'-ident  of  the  confereno?  again  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  who  is  the  father 
and  president  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  the  metropolitam 
exhibition  of  which  will  be  held  next  week  in  the  Inner  Templo 
Gardens,  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  ' 

It  is  thirteen  years  ago  since  the  great  National  Rose  Con¬ 
ference  was  held,  this,  too,  being  under  the  aegis  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  venerable  Dean  was  then,  as  now, 
the  guiding  light  in  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  William  Paul,  of 
wondrous  vitality,  contributed  of  his  well  of  rosarian  lore,  as  he 
has  done  at  tiiis  latest  meeting. 

Nearly  all  of  the  supporters  of  that 
first  conference  in  1889  are  still 
m joying  the  blessings  of  .strength  and 
health;  but  two,  at  least,  have  left 
the  Roses  of  earth,  each  of  them  men 
of  ardent  sympathy,  the  elder  being 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penzance,  and 
the  other  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone. 

That  conference  was  undoubtedly  of 
exceedingly  great  value  from  ,  many 
points  of  view.  It  gave  an  impetus  to 
Rose  culture,  it  systematised  the  aims 
of  the  body  of  rosarians,  and  directed 
their  efforts  to  new  lines;  and,  be¬ 
sides  furnishing  a  new  classification  of 
Roses,  it  brought  together  the  best 
knowledge  both  of  botanists  and  prac¬ 
tical  Rose  growers.  Undoubtedly  the 
greate.st  development  since  1889  has 
been  among  the  Decorative  Roses, 
especially  the  Rambler  and  pillar 
sorts,  whose  charms  are  many  and 
well  appreciated.  The  Wichuriana 
Rose  has  furnished  a  train  of  forms, 
and  the  numerous  crosses  with  this 
and  R.  rugosa  are  not  without 
interest.  The  possibilities  of  this 
creeping  Rose,  when  bred  with  the 
Rambler,  too,  has  lately  been  shown 
to  advantage  in  the  variety  Dorothy 
Perkins,  and,  as  represented  by  an 
American  novelty,  staged  by  Mr. 

Dona,ld,  of  Boston,  at  this  present 
meeting.  And  no  finer  cross  has  been 
made  than  the  somewhat  tender  Rosa 
laevigata  bred  with  the  China  Rose. 

R.  indica.  In  1889  Rosa  laevigata  was  almost  a  total  stranger 
in  our  collections,  and  it  is  not  at  all  common  now. 


The  Very  Rev.  the 

President  of  tlie 


The  first  day  of  the  exhibition  brought  as  perfect  June 
weather  as  the  most  exacting  could  well  have  desired.  Perhaps 
the  sun’s  heat  was  a  trifle  too  .strong,  but  the  cool  green  grass 
and  sylvan  surroundings  gave  a  measure  of  relief  under  the 
Circumstances.  Inside  the  huge  tents  there  was  ample  space  for 
everybody,  and  exhibitors  widely  took  advantage  of  it  in  arrang- 
ing  their  groups.  Never  before  have  we  seen  better  arranged 
groups  than  those  in  the  largest  tent  of  all,  where  the  renowned 
plant-growing  firms  had  their  contributions.  Set  as  they  were 
on  the  smooth  grass,  their  choice.st  .subjects  were  seen  all  under 
the  eye,  and  to  the  very  best  advantage.  Orchids  were  less 
numerous  than  at  the  Temple  Show  in  May,  but  all  the  great 
houses  had  representative  collections.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son 
arranged  choice  exotic  Ferns,  and  out  of  doors  there  ivere 
selections  of  shrubs  and  cut  bushes. 

Messrs.  Sutton’s  Gloxinias,  under  their  glass  case  and  awning, 
was  quite  a  novel  and  interesting  feature.  Roses,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  Avere  exceedingly  poor,  and  two  sides  of  a 
table  in  one  long  tent  held  the  whole  of  the  entries.  Hardy 
flowers,  Aquilegias,  Begonias,  and  Sweet  Peas  were  among  the 
other  features  most  numeromsly  shown.  Though  there  were  a 
large  number  of  awards  by  the  committees,  yet  nothing  of  out¬ 
standing  merit  was  seen.  Perhaps  where  everything  was  of 
such  great  excellence  it  is  unfair  to  expect  any  one  subject  of 


surpassing  quality.  The  efforts  of  the  Council  were,  how’ever, 
happily  croAvned  Avith  unqualified  success  so  far  as  the  exhibition 
and  the  conference  Avas  concerned,  though  at  the  moment  Avhen 
these  lines  were  AA'ritten  the  attendance  of  Ausitors  appeared 
indeed  meagre.  The  band  of  the  “  Blues  ”  Avas  in  attendance, 
but,  OAving  to  the  bad  news,  it  did  not  play. 

At  1.30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  Council  entertained  the  judges, 
committees,  and  friends  to  luncheon,  Avhen  J .  Gurney 
FoAvler,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  pre, sided,  in  the  ab.sence  of  Sir 
Trevor  LaAvrence,  Avho  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester.  The  Earl’s  beautiful  garden  and  grounds 
Avere  open  to  inspection  by  the  visitors  on  payment  each  of  one 
shilling.  The  money  thus,  taken  is  to  augment  the  funds  of 
the  tAA'o  gardening  charities — the  Gardeners’  Royal  BeneAmlent 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  respectiA'ely. 
We  Avere  Avell  satisfied  to  learn  that  ,so  much  as  £10  Avas  taken 
during  the  luncheon  hour  alone,  and  a  goodly  .sum  might  thus 
be  expected  for  the  tAvo  da.ys.  OAving  to  Coronation  Day 
arrangements,  the  greater  part  of  our  report  must  be  held  over 
till  next  AV’eek. 

At  the  afternoon  conference,  the  painful  intelligence  in  re¬ 
gard  to  King  Edward’s  health  AA^as  broached  in  the  sympathetic 
reference,  and  the  folloAA’ing  message  AA'as  despatched  to  Queen 

Alexandra  from  the  Society ;  —  p  i  t*  i 

“  That  this  meeting  of  Rosarians  and  FelloAvs  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  Ai'ish  to 
express  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the 
illness  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  and 
their  greatest  desire  for  his  speedy 
recoA^erj^.” 

The  Dean  of  Rochester  added  a 
feAV  Avords  after  Sir  TreA^or  LaAvrence 
had  read  the  above  message. 

Medals. 

Gold  to  Mes.srs.  Sander  and  Sons 
for  Orchids,  neAV  and  rare  plants ; 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  for  green¬ 
house  plants,  Bamboo.s,  and  Aquile¬ 
gias;  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  for  decorative 
plants;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons, 
for  Begonias ;  Messrs.  T.  RiA’ers  and 
Son,  for  fruit  trees  in  pots;  Me.s.srs. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  for  Lilies,  Pseonies, 
Calochorti,  and  Irises;  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  for  floAvering  plants  and 
clipped  trees;  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
for  Carnations 

SiLA^ER  Cups  to  Messrs  Cannell  and 
'  Sons,  for  Cannas  and  Aquilegias ; 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  for  hardy 
floAvers  and  pigmy  trees ;  Mes.srs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  for  Gloxinias  and 
vegetables;  Me.s.srs.  Fi.sher,  Son,  and 
Sibray,  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants;  Me.ssrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  for 
Ferns;.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.„ 
for  pot  fruit  trees  and  cut  floAvers; 
Messrs.  CharlesAvorth  and  Co.,  for 
Orchids;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
for  floAvering  shrubs;  Messrs.  Amos  Perry,  for  hardy  flow'ers 
and  aquatics;  Me.s.srs.  J.  Waterer  and  Sons,  for  Rhododen¬ 
drons  and  Kalmias ;  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  for  Orchids; 
Mes.srs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  for  Begonias ;  Mes.srs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  for  Pansies  and  Aquilegias;  Me.ssrs.  Cripps  and  Sons,  for 
Japanese  Maples. 

Sila^er-Gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  plants  and  .slirubs ;  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  for  Ferns  and 
floAA'ering  plants;  Mr.  John  Russell,  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs; 
Messrs.  H.  Loav  and  Co.,  for  Orchids  and  miscellaneous  plants; 
Mes.srs.  W.  FromoAV  and  Son,  for  Japanese  Maples  and  Lilium ; 
Mr.  M.  Prichard,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Colman,  for  Orchids 
and  stoA'e  plants;  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co.,  for  Orchids; 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co.,  for  Orchids ;  Me.s.srs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  for  Gloxinias. 

Sila’er-Gilt  Knightian  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  for 
Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers. 

Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  for  Gloxinias  and 
Begonias ;  Messrs.  KelAvny  and  Sons,  for  Pseonies  and  Delphi¬ 
niums ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  for  Irises  and  Sweet  Peas; 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  for  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants; 
MeSiSrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  for  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants; 
Mr.  Reamsbottom,  for  Anemones;  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  for 
hardy  floAA'ers. 

SiLA’ER  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  cut  floAvers ; 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  for  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  i%c. ;  Mr.  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  for  Arctotis  grandis;  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  for  hardy 
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floT\  ers ;  Mr.  W.  Iceton,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  flowering 
plants;  Mr.  A.  Watts,  for  Sweet  Peas  and  Lilies;  Mr.  Percy 
Waterer,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  for  Oriental 
Poppies;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  Sweet  Peas. 

.  Orchid  Committee  recommended  eighteen  awards,  com¬ 
prising  six  first  class  certificates,  ten  awards  of  merit,  and  two 
cultural  commendations.  The  Floral  Committee  recommended 
one  F.C.C.,  and  seven  awards  of  merit.  In  Class  23  of  the 
Rose  competition  (the  report  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  hold), 
two  gold  medals  were  awarded  for  new  Roses,  one  to  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  for  H.T.  Lady  Roberts,  a  lovely  intro¬ 
duction;  and  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  for  a  “Weeping  rugosa 
alba.”  These  will  be  described  in  our  next. 


Al,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Perfection,  Winter  Beauty,  Duke 
of  York,  Best  of  All,  and  Perfection  were  some  of  the  best. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  arranged  a  group  of 
flowers  and  fruit.  The  latter  comprised  a  collection  of  Cherries 
in  pots.  Apples,  and  baskets  of  Cherries.  The  latter  were  very 
good,  especially  Early  Purple*  Guigne,  Governor  Wood,  Noir  de 
Schmidt,  and  Elton  Heart.  The  Apples  appeared  as  fresh  and 
sound  as  ever.  The  flowers  comprised  a  good  collection  of  rock 
plants  tastefully  arranged,  w'hile  Rhododendrons,  Irises,  and 
a  variety  of  other  hardy  subjects  comprised  the  display. 

Plants  and  Flowers. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Epper  Edmonton,  had  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  Crotons,  and  Bamboos.  The 
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Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Messi-s.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  again  .staged 
one  of  their  grand  collections  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  which  com¬ 
prised  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs.  The 
Cherries  were  in  grand  health,  and  carrying  heavy  crops. 
Empress  Eugenie,  Guigne,  Anonnay,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Lewis 
de  Burr,  and  Early  Rivers  were  most  noteworthy;  the  Cardinal 
Nectarines,  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  and  Plums,  Curlew,  Blue 
Rock,  and  Golden  Transparent,  being  e.specially  fine. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,camo  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes.  The  Melons  in¬ 
cluded  good  fruits  of  Royal  Favourite,  Excellent,  xtdvancer,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  Baden  Powell.  The  boxes  of  Cucumbers  were 
British  King,  Tender  and  True,  and  Express,  Tomatoes  were 
excellent ;  Holmes’  Supreme,  Peach  Blow,  Hipper  I.,  Sutton’s 


bright  flowers  of  the  Zonals  were  counteracted  with  a  plea.sant 
foil  of  Ferns.  The  Ivy  section  was  represented  by  well  flowered 
plants  of  Achievement,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin,  The  Queen,  Leopard, 
Resplendent,  and  Col.  Baden  Powell.  Conan  Doyle,  Oliver. 
J.  M.  Barrie,  Mark  Twain,  Lord  Kitchener,  Californio,  and 
Madame  Carnot  were  the  most  notable  Zonals.  Needless  to  .say, 
the  Ferns,  Dracaenas  and  Crotons  were  all  choice  specimens. 

Me.s.sr.s.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a  few  choice  speci¬ 
men  foliage  plants,  Heliconia  Sanderi  being  effective,  and  a 
Avell  flowered  plant  of  Acalypha  Sanderi  alba  attracted  much 
attention.  Linospadix  Micholitzi  was  in  capital  condition. 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  came  a  large 
exhibit  of  hybrid  Aquilegias,  staged  in  large  vases,  the  range 
in  colouring  being  really  remarkable,  while  tho  bunches,  as 
arranged,  demon'<trated  their  value  for  decorative  purposes. 
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Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons,  Yeovil,  arrano;ed  a  frlorious 
bank  of  double  and  single  Begonias.  The  flov  ers  vere  large 
and  fresh,  the  doubles  being  excellent,  the  small  Ferns  and 
Palms  employed  giving  it  a  good  effect  ;  altogether  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  this  flower.  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  arranged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  and 
cut  flowers.  The  Spira?a.s  were  effective,  and  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  formed  a  feature.  Achievement,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Mrs.  Gulliver.  The  Queen.  The  King,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin 
were  the  best.  The  cut  Pelargoniums  included  some  of  the  mo.st 
modern.  Carnations,  Zonals,  and  foliage  plants  completed  the 

di-iflaj^.^t  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street, 

Biraiimdiam.  The  bunches  being  lightly  arranged  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fe'i-n.  Some  of  the  best  were  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Blanche 
Burpee,  Salopian.  Black  Knight,  Miss  Wilmott,  Sadie  Buipee, 

and  Prince  of  Wales.  ,  r 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrev.  Fxmouth,  made  a  pretty  exhibit  of 
Oriental  Poppies,  arranged  with  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  which  gave 
them  quite  a  chaste  appearance. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  came  a  large 
exhibit  cf  hardv  flowers,^  in  which  the  rock  and  Alpine  plants 
formed  a  big  feature,  the  baskets  containing  such  plants  as 
'i hymns  coccineus,  Armeria  maritima  alba,  Achillea  tomentosa, 
.\grostemnia  flos-Jovis,  and  Dianthus  arenarius  were  very  good.  A 
group  of  Malmaisons  were  also  noteworthy.  A  coHecQon  of 
single  and  double  Begonias,  were  also  staged.  Gloxinias  and 
Streptocarpus  of  excellent  strains,  and  a  good  table  of  Cala- 
ciiunis  and  Darlingtonias,  completed  the  exhibit. 

A  very  bright  and  attractive  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams' and  Son,  Fpper  Holloway,  consisting  chiefly  of  cut 
flowers  and  three  groups  of  Verbena  Miss  Wilmott  in  pots.  The 
cut  flowers  were  Spanish  Irise.'  in  great  variety,  Ixias,  Anemones, 
Ranunculuses,  and  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  presented  a  large 
exhibit  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees  in  a  very  healthy  state,  also  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  the  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Carrots,  and 
Potatoes  forming  the  chief  items.  A  capital  collection  of  liardy 
cut  floAvers,  AA’hich  included  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums, 
Avhile  mention  must  be  made  of  the  iai’ge  display  of  rock  plants 
wliicli  Avere  effectively  arranged. 

Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  FaAvkham.  Ivent,  arranged  a  pretty  ex¬ 
hibit  of  SAveet  Peas,  in  Avhich  Ethel,  Fire  King,  C.  E.  Wilkins, 
Purity,  and  Countess  of  PoAvis  Avere  oonsp’.cuous  amongst  the 
several  varieties  employed. 

Hardy  floAvers.  rock  and  Alpine  plants,  came  from  the  Misses 
Hopkins,  Mere,  Knutsford.  Avho  had  arranged  them  effectively. 

Messrs.  Kehvay  and  Son,  Langport,  made  a  grand  display  of 
Peonies  and  Delphiniums  :  the  former  included  good  bunches  cf 
E.  T.  Cook.  Portia.  General  Bnller,  Queen  Victoria,  Sultan  of 
Perak,  and  Doris.  The  most  conspicuous  Delphiniums  being 
Duchess  of  DeA'cnshire,  Sceptre,  Captain  Lambton,  Prince  Ro- 
matsu.  Lord  Clhesham.  and  Earl  Roberts. 

Mr.  Robert  Greenfield,  jun.,  Ranelagh  Nurseries,  Learning- 
ton  Spa.  exhibited  plants  of  A^sjAaragus  myriiocladus,  Avhicli 
appears  to  possess  considerable  value  as  a  decorative  plant. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  arranged 
the  Avhole  side  of  one  tent  Avith  hardy  cut  floAvers.  The  Irises  of 
the  Spanisii  type  Avere  beautifully  an-anged.  Single  and  double 
Paeonies  Avere  staged  in  great  quantity.  Oriental  Poppies  mixed 
Avith  P.  nudicaule  formed  quite  a  Coronation  patch,  Avhile  almost 
evei’y'  other  hardy  plant  in  floAver  at  this  season  Aias  represented. 
The  same  firm  also  .staged  an  extensive  collection  of  pigmy  trees, 
Avhich  appeared  popular  Avith  the  visitors. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  arranged  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  garden  Roses,  in  Avhich  the  Aveeping  Rugosa  alba,  Leuchestern, 
Wichuriana,  Rene  Andre.  Purple  East,  Rosa  sinica  Anemone, 
Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Tea  Rainbler  Avere  con.sjAicuous,  the 
groundAvork  being  filled  in  Avith  vases  of  decorative  varieties. 

Mr.  William  Iceton.  Putney,  made  a  good  display  of  decora¬ 
tive  plants  and  retai'ded  floAvers.  The  huge  bank  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  excited  gmieral  admiration,  Avhile  the  plants  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata  and  Lilium  longifloi'um  Averc  excellent. 

Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,-  H'Ayes, 
Kent,  arranged  a  glorious  group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  perhaps 
the  finest  ever  staged  from  Hayes.  Not  only  Avere  the  floAvers 
exceptionally  fine,  but  the  grass  AA'as  as  dense  and  as  remarkable 
as  the  floAvers.  The  best  rmrieties  Avere  Cecilia  in  grand  form, 
Dandols,  Lord  Roseberjx  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Nautilus,  Dragut, 
and  Othello. 

From  Me.ssrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  came  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  single  and  double  Begonias.  The  plants  Avere  in  capital 
condition,  and  Avell  displayed  Avith  Ferns  and  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  SAAanley,  again  demonstrated  the 
A'alue  of  the  Canna  by  a  grand  group.  The  plants  Avere  all  in  bin 
and  Gin  pots,  and  carried  large  heads  of  bloonr,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Stroli- 
lein,  Elizabeth  Hoss.  Gloriosa,  Duke  Ernst,  and  Mrs.  F.  DreAv 
being  most  conspicuous.  A  good  front  to  the  group  was  formed 
Avith  plants  of  Kochia  scoparia  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  made  a  fine  display 
)f  plants.  The  bnckground  being  formed  Avith  Palms  and 


Bamboos,  Avhile  large  mounds  of  Carnations  formed  the  leading 
feature  in  the  floAvering  plants,  M .  Robinson,  Her  Grace, 
Monarch,  The  Proctor,  King  Arthur,  and  Cecilia  AA;ere  excellent, 
as  AA'ere  also  the  Malmaison  varieties,  Florizel,  ChurcliAAarden., 
Monk,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Groups  of  Crassulas,  Eneas, 
Boronias,  and  Lantanas  Avere  also  noteAvorthy ;  in  fact,  the  aa hole 
exhibit  Avas  above  the  ordinary  .style  of  .such  groups. 

Mes.srs.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Sheffield,  made  a  grand 
exhibit  of  foliage  plants.  Orchids,  and  floAvers.  Enonnous  Palms 
Gccnpi(?cl  tli€^  ccrii0rs,  and  a  good  back  Avas  made  itli  Bamboos 
and  other  foliage  plants.  The  Crotons  Avere  in  good  foliage, 
especially  Her  Majesty.  Orchids  AA’ere  effectively  employed, 
Odentogiossums  especially,  Lrelias  being  largely  in  pidence. 
Cattleya  gigas  Avas  also  largely  shoAvn,  the  Avhole  being  most 

effectively  arranged.  <,14. 

Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  arranged  a  group  of  plants 
and  floAA’ers  in  his  AAell-knoAA’n  style.  Needless  to  say  this  Arms 
most  effective.  Cocos  Weddeliana  forming  the  chief  dot- 
foliage  plants,  but  Aralias,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  Asparagus 
Avere  also  largely  employed.  The  floAvers  used  AA’ere  chiefly 
Orchids,  Liliiiins,  and  Ericas;  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums 
Avere  the  chief  Orchids  employed.  It  Avpuld  be  difficult  to 
adequately  describe  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement. 

A  grand  collection  of  Ferirs  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and 
Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  a.nd  Avitli  the  rpom  at  their  disposal  a 
most  refreshing  display  Avas  made  of  choice  specimens,  Avhile  the 
groundAvork  Avas  filled  in  Avith  tinted  and  curious  speciniens.  A 
feAV  of  the  former  Avere  Platycerium  grande,  Cibotium  Schiedei, 
Davallia  Moorearra-,  arrd  D.  fijiensis  plumosus. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  made  a  good  display  of  garden 
Roses  in  pots,  in  Avhich  Avere  noted  Rene  Airdre,  Paul  Transon, 
Auguste  Barbier,  .\lberie  Barbier,  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
Crimson  Rainbler,  the  groirndAA’ork  being  filled  in  Avith  decorative 
Roses  in  pots,  and  good  bunches  of  .single  and  other  Amrieties. 

Me.ssrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  occupied  a  larp 
space  Avith  a  group  of  Gloxinias  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The 
former  Avere  excellent  in  every  AA’ay,  and  tastefully  displayed  Avith 
Maidenhair  Fern  and  Caladium  argyrites.  The  Lilies  were 
formed  in  a  gigantic  mound,  and  Avere  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursei-^u  LeAvisham,  contributed  a 
circular  group  of  regal  and  decoratiA’e  Pelargoniunis,  AA’ith 
Begonias  as  an  edging.  The  most  conspicuous  Pelargoniunis  AA’ere 
Dorothy,  Mrs.  H.  Spence,  May  Alaiiser,  Little  Richard, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  and  Ncav  Monarch. 

Mes.srs.  J.' Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bag.shot,  Surrey,  made 
a  fine  display  of  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.  In  the  former 
Avere  Kate  Waterer,  Marchioness  of  TAveedale,  Lady  Cleinentine 
Walsh.,  Sappho,  Conce.'-'sum,  James  Watson,  and  Lady  Hillingdon. 

Messrs.  H.  Loav  and  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park,  arranged  a  iniscei- 
laneous  display,  in  Avhich  the  Palms  and  Crotons  Avere  conspicuoiis. 
The  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Boronias,  and  Carnations  Avere  the 
chief  features  of  the  floAvering  plants,  the  AA’hole  making  a  good 
sub.stantial  exhibit. 

Mes.srs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  arranged  a 
grand  display  of  foliage  plants,  Avith  sufficienf  floAvering  plants  to 
relieA’G  the  group.  The  centre  Avas  composed  of  Palms  in  variety, 
the  Dracaenas,  notably  D.  Goldiana  and  Sanderiana  being 
effective.  The  Crotons  Avere  all  beautifully  coloured,  and  the 
Ferns,  Avhich  largely  consisted  of  Adiantums,  and  tinted  Pterises 
Avere  used  to  excellent  effect.  The  floAvering  plants  included 
Solanum  Weiidlarrdi,  Medinilla  magnifica,  Ealanchoe  flammea  (nr 
grand  colour),  clumps  of  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  and  a  ferv 
Orchids  note  a  ferv  of  the  chief  features. 

On  this  occasion  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  rrrade  a  unique 
display  of  Gloxinias,  Avell  befitting  the  Cororratiorr  event.  The 
plants  themselves  Avere  excellerrt  in  quality,  with  floAvers  large, 
Avell-formed,  and  plenty  of  them.  They  were  protected  by  a 
handsonre  glass  stand  placed  under  an  attractive  aAvning  of 
octagonal  shape  erected  specially  for  this  exhibit,  and  draped 
round  AA’ith  red,  AA’hite,  and  blue  cloth  in  loops.  The  case  AA’as 
7ft  high  and  10ft  square.  The  varieties  included  Avere  the 
spotted  hybrid  and  Giant  strains,  together  with  the  A’arietj’ 
Her  Majesty,  Duchess  of  .York,  Duke  of  York,  Empress,  Reading 

Scarlet,  and  others.  1  t 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.,  gleaned  the 
choicest  that  his  hardy  plant  nursery  contains,  and  furnished 
a  special  display  of  aquatic  plants,  shown  in  large  bellglasses 
and  minor  aquaria.  Their  Nymphaea  floAvers  in  trays  were  quite 
a  feature.  And  beyond  this  they  staged  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  finest  hardy  flowers. 

From  Messrs.  Ware.  Limited,  Feltham,  came  Pyrethrums 
Delphiniums,  and  Irises  more  particularly.  Their  double  and 
single  Pteonies  Avere  very  beautiful,  especially  P.  albiflora.  the 
double  Geum  coceineum  fl.-pl.,  0,stroAvskiana  magnifica,  and 
Lvehnis  viscaria  splendens  plena  Avere  each  superb  and  slioAvy. 
Their  Iihses  ■were  represented  of  the  best.  A  collection  oi  Alpine 
plants  Avas  a  smart  feature,  set  as  the  plants  Avere  among  the 
stones. 

Our  report  aaIII  be  continued  in  the  next  issue. 
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National  Rose  Society. 

We  are  reque-sted  to  announce  that  the  Dean  of  Rochester 
Avill  open  the  N.R.S.  Show  on  July  2  at  noon. 


New  Spanish  Gardening  Journal. 


We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  newspaper  entitled 
“  El  Jardin,”  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  practical 
horticultural  teaching  and  of  forestry.  It  is  published  in  Madrid, 
I)rice  6s.  per  annum.  A  number  of  English  houses  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  advertisement  pages. 


Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society. 

At  the  June  meeting,  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  first  class  certificates  :  — To  Messrs.  Kas  en  van  Ommeren 
at  Flees,  for  Pteris  Schoonhirsti ;  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet,  Overveen, 
near  Haarlem,  for  Eremurus  robustus  superba  (Himalaicus 
robustus)  as  a  new  plant.  Certificates  of  merit  to  INIr.  W.  van 
Veen  at  Leiden  for  Delphinium  formosum  coelestinum  ;  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Kikkert,  at  Haarlem,  for  Odontoglossuin  crispum  Trianse. 
A  botanical  certificate  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Voet  at  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  for  Iris  urmiensis,  as  a  new  plant.  A  honourable 
mentioning  to  Mr.  M.  Buysman  at  Middelburg,  for  a  copy  of  a 
new  herbarium.— P.  W.  Voet,  Adj.  Secretary,  Overveen,  near 
Haarlem,  June  18,  1902. 

Mr.  George  Cadbury  and  Garden  Cities. 

Mr.  George  Cadbury'  has  generously  offered  to  subscribe 
£1,000  to  the  Garden  City  Pioneer  Company  on  condition  tliat 
the  whole  capital  of  £20,000  is  raised.  Surely,  in  view  of  the 
national  importance  of  the  housing  and  industrial  problems,  this 
sum  should  not  be  difficult  to  get  from  the  British  public,  in 
order  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  Garden  City  proposals.  That 
the  scheme  has  some  basis  on  practical  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  the  confidence  of  men  like  Mr.  Cadbury  and 
Mr.  Lever,  who  have  become  the  principal  supporters  of  the 
movement.  Mr.  Cadbury  says  of  the  idea  to  start  a  garden  city ; 
“  The  more  I  think  of  the  subject,  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
it  will  be  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferi’ed  upon  the  toilers  of 
this  country  if  it  can  be  carried  through  to  any  large  extent.” 
In  connection  with  the  movement  a  great  public  conference  is  to 
be  held  at  Liverpool  and  Port  Sunlight  on  July  25  and  26,  when 
Messrs.  Lever  will  entertain  about  a  thousand  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Special  travelling  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  London  delegates  and  members,  and  tickets 
should  be  applied  for  at  once  to  the  secretary,  77,  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and![Sons’  Annual  Outing. 

The  annual  outing  of  those  employed  at  the  establi.shment 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  took  place  oir  Tuesday,  the  Isle  of 
.Wight  being  .selected  as  the  place  to  be  vi.sited.  The  party  were 
due  to  leave  Reading  at  7.10  a.m.,  and  .shortly  before  the 
departure  of  the  train  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  the  head  of  tho 
firm,  handed  to  each  of  the  employes  a  Coronation  gift  of  an 
extra  week’s  salary'.  Portsmouth  was  reached  shortly  after 
nine  o’clock,  and  Ryde  an  hour  later,  the  Duchess  of  Kent  being 
chartered  for  the  day  by  the  firm,  for  the  crossing  of  the  Solent, 
and  also  for  sea  trips^  during  the  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  M.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  F.  Sutton  joined  in  the  excursion. 
Before  leaving  the  boat  at  Ryde,  hearty  cheers  were  given  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  Sutton  and  for  the  other  members  of 
the  firm.  After  landing  the  party  at  Ryde,  the  boat  proceeded 
to  Sandown,  and  any  who  wished  were  able  to  take  the  trip, 
the  boat  returning  at  once  to  Ryde.  Those  who  preferred  to 
remain  on  land  found  plenty  to  occupy  their  time  in  the  many 
attraction.s  which  abound  on  the  island.  In  the  afternoon  the 
boat  started,  for  a  three  or  four  hours’  cruise,  taking  a  large 
number  of  the  party,  returning  to  Ryde  about  half-pa-st  .six.  At 
seven  o’clock  a  start  was  made  for  Port.smouth  Harbour,  where 
the  party  took  train  for  Reading,  reaching  the  town  shortly 
after  ten  o’clock. 


Automobile  Lawn  Mower. 

A  citizen  of  “  slow  l^ijj[adelphia  ”  now  uses  an  autoimohile 
lawn  mower!  It  is  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who,  no  doubt,  found  the 
”  red  devil  ”  of  Paris  so  fascinating  that  he  decided  to  put  one 
to  the  hitherto  tedious  and  unexciting  process  of  shaving  a  lawn. 
A  close  shave  at  lightning  speed  leads  us  to  wonder  (says  an 
exchange)  how  .soon  the  tree  pruners  of  the  rich  will  flit  about 
their  tree-tops  in  Santo.s-Dumont  flying  machines! 

Restoring  Flowers. 

Faded  and  scentless  flowers,  .says  a  morning  paper,  are  now 
being  wonderfully  dre.ssed  up  and  painted  for  the  market  by  an 
ingenious  process.  After  being  soaked  in  glycerine  they  are 
placed  in  an  ice  safe  into  which  is  turned  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  charged  with  the  requisite  perfume.  This  process  restores 
both  colour  and  scent.  Another  method  of  treating  flowers  which 
have  been  too  long  in  the  railway  waggons  is  to  dip  them  in  sal 
ammoniac,  which  certainly  makes  the  blossoms  look  wonderful  in 
the  shop  windows. 

Cities  Beautiful. 

Just  now  there  appears  to  be  what  might  be  called  an  adorn¬ 
ment  wave  sweeping  over  the  country,  a  fact  that  should  rejoice 
the  heart  of  the  seedsman,  flori.st,  and  nurseryman.  It  bears 
upon  its  crest  an  effort,  most  laudable,  to  beautify  the  hitherto 
forbidding  and  waste  places  of  our  large  cities.  The  object  is 
sought  to  be  effected  through  the  distribution  of  flower  seeds 
among  the  school  children  of  the  respective  cities,  the  pi'ice  of 
tho  seeds  being  placed  within  the  means  of  all.  Several  associa¬ 
tions  are  undertaking  work  of  this  nature,  and  their  endeavours 
will  surely  re.sult  in  a  vast  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
environments  of  many  of  the.se  little  ones,  exerting  a  moral 
influence  as  well,  and  all  contributing  to  the  general  good. — 
(“  Florist.s’  Exchange.”) 

.  Hawaii  as  a  Productive  Country. 

How  great  are  the  possibilities  of  Hawaii  as  a  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  country  will  be  understood,  says  an  exchange, 
when  it  becomes  known  that  four  crops  of  Potatoes  have  been 
produced  in  succession  on  the  same  jiiece  of  land  within  twelve 
months.  Radishes  become  edible  in  ten  days  after  showing. 
Strawberries  bear  fruit  all  the  year.  The  berries  are  of  the  fine.st 
flavour.  Cabbage  grows  all  the  year,  and  it  apparently  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  is  planted  in  the  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  or  winter.  Parsley  once  sown  grows  for  ever,  apparently. 
Lima  Beans  continue  to  grow  and  bear  for  over  a  year,  and  they 
have  to  be  gathei'ed  every  week  after  starting  to  bear.  Cucumbers 
bear  the  entire  year,  and  so  do  Tomatoes,  Avhich,  with  proper 
attention,  bear  for  years.  Raspberries  bear  for  six  months.  Pine 
Apples  come  into  bearing  when  the  iilants  are  four  months  old, 
and  bear  in  abundance  for  years.  Lettuce  can  be  planted  at  any 
time,  and  it  develops  quickly.  The  same  is  true  of  Celery. 

Fruit  Growing  Industry  in  Victoria. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  in  Victoria  is  in  a  depraved  con¬ 
dition  (writes  the  “  Sydnejf  Mail”),  and  the  evil  from  which  it 
.suffers  is  such  as  can  only  be  removed  by  co-operation.  Markets 
are  glutted,  and  growers  of  several  varieties  of  fruits  have  been 
obtaining  prices  barelj'  sufficient  to  pay  for  gathering  and  carriage 
expenses,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  in  London  and  Melbourne. 
Prices  in  Melbourne  shop.s  are  .so  high  as  to  maintain  fruit  as  a 
luxury  for  the  few,  while  .supplies  sufficiently  cheap  for  general 
consumption  can  only  be  obtained  from  hawkens’  barrows  in  a  few 
eentres.  Reasonable  co-operation  among  growers  would  be  able 
to  bring  irroducer  and  consumer  closer  together,  as  well  as  to 
organise  better  methods  of  exploiting  the  export  markets.  As  it 
is,  each  grower  or  each  local  association  acts  on  its  own  account, 
and  all  suffer.  The  attempt  of  the  Government  to  collect  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  of  fruit  for  exhibition  in  England  is  a  partial 
failure,  and  there  is  no  .systematic  effort  to  solve  the  various 
problems  connected  with  shipping  the  more  perishable  varieties 
to  London.  Jam-making  and  other  branches  of  fruit-preserving 
are  also  in  need  of  co-operative  action,  but  while  fruit  growers 
continue  to  neglect  this  necessity  of  modern  conditions  the 
industry  is  not  likely  to  improve.  Such  fruit  as  Raspberries  will 
be  left  unharvested,  while  large  quantities  of  jams  and  pre.serves 
uill  be  imported  from  abroad.  It  may  be  that  the  hard  experience 
of  this  season  will  force  growers  in  self-defence  and  for  self- 
preservation  to  co-operate. 
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An  Outlet  for  Anglophobia. 

“Majuba”  was  tbe  name  given  to  a  new  sulpliurous-yellow 
colotired  Ro.se  recently  exhibited  in  Pari.s.  Another  black-red 
variety  (says  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”)  was  ticketed  “  Boer  Courage.” 

Variorum. 

One  shilling  for  each  year  of  its  age  has  just  been  paid  in 
London  for  a  dwarf  Japanese  Larch  160  years  old.  The  tree  was 
only  24in  high.  *  *  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears  in  splendid 

condition  are  now  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  Mangoes  are  on 
there  for  sale. 

Farms  for  Bulb  Cullure. 

Experiments  in  the  direction  of  bulb  propagation  carried  out 
in  Norfolk  have  been  attended  with  great  success,  blooms  raised 
from  the  locally  propagated  species  beating  in  exhibition  Dutch 
flowers.  Farms  are  being  gradually  brought  under  bulb  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch  in  this  direction  is 
threatened. 

Chinese  Nomenclature. 

The  nomenclature  used  by  Oriental  gardeners  is  rather  a 
mixture  of  the  descriptive  and  imetical  style,  and  many  of  their 
names  are  at  once  curious  and  fanciful.  Hence  we  find  such 
appellations  as  the  Crystal  White,  the  Yellow  Tiger’s  Claw,  the 
White  Waves  of  Autumn,  the  Purple  Butterfly,  the  Yellow  Gold 
Thread,  Purple  Pheasant’s  Tail,  and  many  similar.  Yellow 
appears  to  be  the  colour  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese. 

Commemorating  the  Coronation  :  a  Practical  Method. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  more  practical  way  of  commemorating 
the  Coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen,  nor  one  more  in  touch 
with  the  well-known  sentiments  so  often  expressed  by  their 
Majesties,  than  that  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  We  understand  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  old-established  charity,  of  Avhioh  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  are  patrons,  have  decided  to  commemorate 
the  Coronation  by  placing  on  the  pension  list  on  June  26  the 
eleven  unsucces.sful  candidates,  who  had  previously  been  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  institution.  The  committee  have  also  voted  the 
sum  of  £5  to  each  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate.s^ — thirteen  in 
number — who  had  not  previously  been  subscribers.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  supporters  of  this  most  admirable  charity  will  heartily 
endorse  the  committee’s  action,  and  not  allow  the  institution  to 
suffer  for  lack  of  funds. 

Codlin  Moth  :  A  Police  Court  Case. 

At  the  City  Police  Court  recently  (reports  the  “Adelaide 
Chronicle”)  Thomas  Playford,  jun.,  market  gardener,  of  Norton’s 
Summit,  was  proceeded  against  by  Inspector  Quinn  on  a  charge  of 
having  kept  codlin  moth.  Inspector  Valentine  .said  he  inspected 
two  cases  of  Pears  in  the  defendant’s  van  at  the  East-End  Market. 
The  fruit  showed  signs  of  being  badly  infested  with  codlin  moth, 
and  he  had  it  removed  to  the  bureau  for  further  examination. 
He  found  the  living  caterpillar  in  some  of  the  Pears,  while  most 
of  the  others  had  been  tunnelled  through.  At  the  market  Play- 
ford  told  him  he  did  not  intend  to  sell  the  fruit,  but  had  brought 
it  in  to  “soak.”  The  S.M.  discharged  the  defendant,  but  dis¬ 
allowed  costs  on  the  ground  that  Playford  had  been  indiscreet  in 
taking  moth-infested  fruit  to  the  market,  where  the  chances  of 
infection  were  great.  The  .same  paper  says : — “  In  marked  con- 
tra.st  to  the  vigilance  exercised  by  the  Government  in  South 
Amstralia  towards  suppressing  the  codlin  moth  is  the  comparative 
apathy  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  The  Sydney  market 
is  deluged  with  codlin-infested  fruit,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
prevent  its  sale,  so  that  the  infection  is  carried  over  the  whole 
country,  and  it  is  stated  that  many  di.stricts  which  were 
previously  free  from  the  pest  are  now  finding  it  in  their  pipped 
fruits.  No  regulations  are  in  force  requiring  the  growers  to  take 
any  precautions  against  its  spread,  such  as  bandaging  the  trees, 
destroying  infected  fruit,  or  spraying  the  trees.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  legislation  of  this  character,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  growers  was  so  great  that  they  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Now,  however,  when  the  pest  has  gained  a  firm  hold, 
there  are  many  advocates  of  compulsory  precautions.  A  rather 
selfish  legislation  permits  New  South  Wales  growers  to  export 
codlin-infested  fruit  without  hindrance,  but  although  that  State 
is  infested  with  the  pest,  great  precautions  are  tuken  that  none 
shall  pass  into  it. 


Oak  Barking. 

Tlie  barking  of  Oak  trees  is  now  in  aotive  progress  in  those 
dtstricts  where  Oak  plantations  exist,  and  where  advantage  is 
being  taken  of  the  present  activity  in  the  timber  trade  to  realise 
on  the  produce  of  such  plantations. 

Description  Unique. 

In  commenting  on  the  Orchids  .staged  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
week,  a  daily  morning  paper  announced  the  presence  of  “  flowers 
worth  the  price  of  a  motor  car,”  a  comparison  which  will  certainly 
stick  in  the  lay  mind. 

Seedling  Geraniums  at  Filton. 

Quite  recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a  verj*^  fine 
collection  of  seedling  Zonals  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Barry,  of 
Filton,  near  Bristol.  Tliey  are  in  every  case  remarkable  for  the 
fine  sturdy  growth  of  the  plants,  and  immense  size  of  truss  and 
pip.  These  are  quite  large  enough  now',  and  what  Mr.  Bari-y 
has  been  working  for  is  the  production  of  new  tints  of  colour. 
This  he  has  .succeeded  especially  well  with  in  the  salmon  and 
kindred  tones,  while  there  are  also  many  intense  scarlets  and 
beautiful  pinks  that  are  a  distinct  advance  in  their  individual 
colours.  Mr.  Barry  also  grows  a  small  but  interesting  collection 
of  Orchids.- — H.  Richards. 

Violets  in  June. 

This  title  may  not  strike  the  reader  as  conveying  anything 
out  of  the  common,  for,  of  course,  evei’yone  ha,s  Violets  in  June 
growing  in  the  garden,  preparatory  to  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  displays.  Reference,  however,  is  not  made  here  to  such 
a  prospect,  but  rather  to  the  acquisition  of  an  actual  display  in 
May  and  June.  Strong  plants  of  Princess  of  Wales  were  placed 
in  9in  pots  last  autumn  by  Mr.  Elton,  manager  of  the  Oakwood 
Nursery,  Frome,  stood  in  one  of  the  large  Tomato  houses,  w'here 
they  gave  a  splendid  return  of  richly  coloured,  large,  and  finely 
scented  blooms  in  their  ordinary^  season.  Not  being  required  for 
stock  purposes,  they  were  left  to  occupy  their  pots  undisturbed, 
and  aid  from  the  w'ater-pot  not  being  denied  them,  as  so  often 
happens  wdth  plants  whose  future  has  no  value,  their  growth 
progressed,  and  flowers  in  due  time  developed  which  have  not 
only  been  much  admired,  but  have  realised  more  than  ordinary 
value.  A  parallel  case  isi  furnished  in  pot-grown  Strawberries,  for 
when  forced  early,  and  carefully  treated  afterwards,  they  will 
give  a  useful  crop  of  berries  out  of  the  ordinary  fruiting  sea.son.  . 
These  Violets  have  acted  in  exactly  a  similar  manner,  and  Mr. 
Elton’s  example  will  find  many  imitators  no  doubt  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  market  grower.s’  type  of  glass  house,  which  are 
light,  well  ventilated,  and  suitably  heated,  Violets  appear  to 
find  congenial  quarters.  The  plants  under  notice  were  in  the 
late  wdnter  enviable  in  their  robust  growth,  massive  blooms, 
depth  of  colour,  and  freedom  of  buck — S. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chi,s- 
wick,  height  above  sea  level  24  feet 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Q> 

>.4  A 

^  OQ 

O  Cii 

=  a 

o  o 
fcl 

1902. 

June. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4- ft. 
deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

■43 

CO 

o 

.£2 

ho 

a 

Lowest. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...15 

W.S.W. 

51-9 

48-1 

58-2 

47-0 

0-07 

54-8 

54-6 

53-2 

46-3 

Monday  ...16 

S.W. 

53-1 

51-0 

56-8 

48-5 

0  05 

54-5 

54-6 

53-2 

45’0 

Tuesday  ...17 

N.N.E. 

54-4 

498 

62-7 

44-3 

— 

55-0 

54*8 

53-2 

35'2 

Wed’sday  18 

E.S.E. 

54 '9 

51-7 

64'9 

46-5 

— 

56-4 

55-0 

53-2 

40-9 

Thursday  19 

S.E. 

64-2 

56-5 

70-4 

49-3 

0-32 

57-1 

55-3 

53-2 

40-4 

Friday  ...20 

S.W. 

54-9 

53-7 

63-1 

54-9 

0-04 

59-2 

56-0 

53-2 

53-7 

Saturday  21 

W.S.W. 

59-2 

54-8 

67-2 

51-5 

0-03 

58-6 

56-4 

53-3 

44-8 

Total. 

Means  ... 

56-1 

52-2 

63-3 

48-9 

0-51 

56-5 

55-2 

53-2 

43-8 

The  weather  for  the  most  part  lias  been  dull,  with  intervals  of 
bright  sunshine  and  frequent  showers.  The  maximum  mean  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  week,  as  compared  wdth  the  average  for  the  same 
period  for  the  three  previous  years,  is  6degs.  below  the  average. 
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Peas,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Autocrat. 


We  have  read  ivitli  much  pleasure  that  excellent  and  interest¬ 
ing  article  “  A  Chat  About  Vegetables,”  by  “  B.”  After  nearly 
fifty  years’  experience  in  gardening,  ve  can  say  “  Amen  ”  to 
almost  every  sentiment  expressed.  One  notable  exception,  hov- 
ever,  is  that  in  reference  to  Ne  Plus  Idtra  Pea.  “B.’s” 
experience  is  another  pi'oof  how  Peas,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  vary  in  different  soils  and  situations.  We  have  tried 
many  varieties  against  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  During  the  past  two 
seasons  we  have  grown  Autocrat,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
its  strong,  sturdy,  vigorous  growth,  and  expected  great  things 
from  it.  However,  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
crop  was  only  about  half  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra;  the  pods  were  not 
nearly  so  well  filled;  and,  like  all  other  varieties  that  we  havm 
tried,  infinitely  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  old  favourite.  We 
grow  all  our  Peas  in  trenches,  about  loin  wide,  with  plenty  of 
short  dung  under  them,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  nearly  tlie 
whole  width  of  the  trench,  so  that  the  plants  have  ample  room 
in  their  earliest  stage  of  growth.  Under  this  treatment  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  generally  grows  between  8ft  and  Oft  high,  and  in  some 
seasons  even  higher.  Although  we  are  in  a  late,  cold,  low-lying 
situation  in  North  Northumberland,  our  own  saved  seed  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  much  finer  than  any  we  have  ever  bought. 
— N.  N. 


Plants  wMcli  Survive  a  Scottis'i  Winter. 

One  hears  much  too  often  the  statement  made  that  this  or 
that  exotic  plant  is  incapable  of  surviving  tlie  rigours  of  a 
winter  in  the  higher  latitude.s  cf  the  United  Kingdom.  Mucli 
of  this  is  oftener  than  otherwise  based  on  hearsay,  which,  like 
a  tradition,  is  prone  to  be  carried  down  from  one  non- 
enterprising  generation  to  another  without  the  remotest  trace 
of  authority  for  the  assertion.  In  a  small  way,  we  have 
ourselves  proved  ttat  more  than  one  greenhouse  subject  is 
hardy  enough  to  O’  ercome  the  lowest  frosts  one  generally  meets 
with  in  Scotland,  and  that,  too,  under  very  distinct  climatal 
conditions,  so  t  oat  we  have  long  since  learned  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  tli-  matter,  but  with  reluctancy  and  bated  breath. 
That  some  “-ats  of  Scotland  can  produce  climatal  conditions 
sufficiently  inild  to  grow  Avith  success  most  plants  that  any 
ether  part  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  kingdom  is  capable 
of  doing,  IS  evident  from  the  interesting  experiences  of  the 
noble  patron  of  horticulture,  C.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Inverewe 
House,  ^ye.st  Ross-shire.  This  gentleman  has  had  wide  and 
long-continued  experience  in  the  tvork  of  climatising  plants,  and 
from  seme  notes  recently  published  from  his  pen  it  is  amazing 
to  find  so  much  to  be  possible  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  more 
especially  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  the  gardens  and 
grounds  are  Avithin  hail  of  the  storms  and  blasts  of  the  fierce 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Arundinarias,  Piiormiums,  Cordyliiies,  Palms, 
Dicksonias,  Iree  Ferns,  C'amellias,  and  Aralias  evidently  groAA' 
there  vei^  much  better  than  most  of  us  appear  to  groAV  them 
under  glass.  M  e  hear  their  proud  possessor  say,  on  one  occasion, 
that  AA'ere  it  not  for  the  incA’itable  shoAA'ers  of  suoaa'  or  hail  one 
AA’ould  almost  forget  that  cue  Avas  not  under  a  canopy  of  glass. 
h'Ucalypti  groAV  Avell  there.  The  species  globulus  apjAears  to  be 
the  only  one  Avhich  gets  broAvn  Avith  spring  fro.sts  and  the  effects 
of  sea  storms.  The  species  Gunni,  coccifera,  cordata,  paucifiora, 
urnigera,  and  Whittinghami  apparently  never  suffer  in  the  least 
from  the  effects  of  Avinter.  Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  Drimys 
Winter!,  Indigoferas,  C'rinodendron  Hookerianum,  Abel'ia 
rupestris,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Calochortus  in  A-arieties, 
Enkianthus,  Gaylussacias,  Cyclobothras,  Incarvilleas,  Rom- 
neya  Coulter!,  Abutilon  Autifera,  Zenobia  pulverulenta.  Citrus 
of  sorts,  Pittosporums,  Hydrangeas,  including  H.  paniculata, 
Acer  japonica  of  sorts,  and  many  other  equally  notable  .subjects 
find  the  above  situation  a  suitable  home  for  their  vigorous  and 
luxuriant  groAvth.  It  is  perhaps  noteAvorthy  to  mention  that 
Arundinaria  Simons!  pu.shes  up  shoots  of  10ft  in  height  in  a 
season.  The  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
research  in  this  very  intere.sting  department  of  horticulture  are 
eminently  instructive,  and  ought  to  induce  many  other  pro¬ 
prietors  and  gardeners  to  give  a  due  .share  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  a  .SAjbject  so  full  of  instruction,  usefulness,  and 
interest. — D.  C. 

[M’e  are  greatly  indebted  to  our  cori’espondent  for  his 


interesting  letter,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  causing 
Scottish  garden  OAvners  and  gardeners  to  consider  more  the 
selection  of  shrubs  that  they  can  .safely  choose  and  plant. 
Scottish  caution  is  a  stumblingblock  sometimes,  and  from  obser¬ 
vations  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Dalkeith 
Palace,  Tynninghamo  Gardens,  and  elseAvhere,  aac  are  confident 
that  many  shrubs  at  pre.sent  rare  and  considered  choice  are. 
Avith  due  care,  perfectly  suitable  for  hundreds  of  the  gardens  of 
Scotland. — Ed.] 


Gardeners’  Education. 

The  last  sentence  by  Thomas  Arnold,  page  533,  contains 
a  mo.st  amazing  doctrine.  He  says :  “  But  first  of  all  he 
(■‘Another  Unfortunate”)  must  become  a  satisfied  man.”  If 
logically  folloAved  out  this  leads  one  to  some  curious  and  un¬ 
pleasant  conclusions.  To  be  satisfied  implies  the  lack  of,  or  the 
destruction  of  ambition,  and  ambition,  I  take  it,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  Avorld’s  progression.  It  is  being  di.ssatisfied  Avith  his 
present  circuiAistances  that  makes  a  man  aim  at  something 
higher,  Avhether  the  man  be  statesman  or  gardener.  A  butcher’s 
son  Avas  dissatisfied  with  his  earlier  circumstances,  and  hved  to 
Avin — Avhat?  The  Cardinal’s  hat  and  Hampton  Court.  To  be 
sure,  Shakespeare  makes  him  say  to  CroniAvell  : 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition. 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  How’  can  man,  then. 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by’t? 

Thomas  Arnold  must  have  been  thinking  of  these  lines  Avhen  he 
Avrote  his  last  sentence,  forgetting  that  it  Avas  only  Avhen  the 
Cardinal  had  fallen,  through  the  envy  of  the  King,  and  Avhen  his 
heart  Avas  bitter  at  his  fall,  that  he  said  this.  No,  sir  ;  let  all 
men  be  satisfied,  and  stagnation  takes  the  place  of  progress.  It 
is  only  those  who  have  attained  greatness  Avho  can  afford  to  be 
.satisfied.  If  a  man  in  a  humble  po.sition  is  satisfied  it  implies 
lack  of  ambition  or  ignorance.  All  reforms  are  the  children  of 
dissati.sfaction.  It  gave  birth  to  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  and  the 
“  Cry  of  the  Children,”  and  be  sure  the  status  of  gardeners  Avill 
not  improve  if  no  one  voices  our  grievances.  But  shall  aao  ever 
reach  that.  Utopian  state  Avhen  each  gardener  Avill  be  reAvarded 
according  to  his  merits?  I  think  not.  For  it  is  too  true,  in 
spite  of  Avhat  moralists  may  say,  that  the  race  is  too  often  to  the 
lucky  and  not  to  the  strong.  Mechanics  have  an  advantage  in 
that  the  better  Avorkman  can  ahvays  command  the  better  Avage, 
Avhich,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  case  Avith  a  gardener,  avIio,  by  the 
death  or  altered  position  of  his  employei',  finds  himself  ship- 
Avrecked  and  cast  upon  the  sands.  It  is  then  that  he  finds  that 
his  previous  record  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  obtain  him  another 
position  equal  to  his  capabilities.  He  must  rely  largely  upon 
AA'hat  influence  his  late  employers  may  have  amongst  their 
friends,  or  some  other  fortunate  chance.  One  may  get  that 
chance,  but  what  of  the  nine  avIio  do  not  ?  Getting  a  place  is 
much  like  the  draAving  of  a  lottery  ticket — pure  chance.  It  is 
very  true,  as  “Anti-Luck”  (same  page)  points  out,  that  making 
the  most  of  “  one’s  opportunities  and  talents”  is  the  only  A\my  to 
achieve  success — you  see,  he  admits  “opportunities,”  Avhich,  in 
tbi^  connection,  is  only  another  name  for  “  luck,”  and  he  must 
admit  that  all  do  not  enjoy  equal  opportunities,  even  if  the 
education  is  the  same.  I  have  observed  that  those  Avhose  lot  is 
cast  in  plea.sant  places  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that  they 
arrived  there  by  means  other  than  their  OAvn  ability.  Another 
Shakespearean  quotation  is  appropriate ;  “  Some  are  born  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  .some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.”  Gardeners  of  to-day  may  be  found  in  each  of  these  divi¬ 
sions.  By  all  means  circulate  such  adAuce  as  that  of  Mr.  Divers 
and  also, 'from  time  to  time,  by  “  An  Old  Boy,”  for  I  fear  that 
the  majoriity  of  young  gardeners  require  some  stimulating;  and 
the  knoAvledge  gained  Avill  never  be  really  Av^sted,  for  a  man  Avill 
ahvays  find  pleasure  in  his  knoAvledge  eA^en  if  he  finds  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  his  knoAvledge  fui’ther  his  ainbition ;  and  a 
young  man  can  ahvays  be  relied  upon  to  judge  if  his  knoAvledge 
shall  be  used  to  make  him  a  successful  gardener,  or  in  other  and 
more  lucrativ^e  employment.  “  Anti-Luck  ”  must  be  of  an  extra 
optimistic  temperament  if  he  believes,  Avhat  he  so  gaily  assents, 
that  the  places  Avhere  the  gardener’s  duties  are  combined  "ith 
several  other  professions  foreign  to  his  oAvn,  are  “  rare  berths. 
Would  that  the  “plums”  of  the  profession  were  no  harder  to 
obtain  than  one  of  these,  for  then  there  Avould  be  no  excuse  for 
such  articles  as  that  of  “  D.  W.  G.”  Meanwhile,  all  a  gardener 
can  do  is  to  strive  his  utmost  to  obtain  the  maximum  results 
from  his  garden  that  his  circumstances  Avill  alloAV,  so  that  his 
fame  as  a  gardener  may  be  established,  and  that  others,  possible 
emplovers  may  see  his  good  AA’orks  ;  then  if  the  chance  of  better¬ 
ment  arrives  it  finds  a  man  of  unlimited  capabilities  ready,  to 
seize  that  chance,  and  if  the  finger  of  fortune  ever  points  to  him. 
well,  he  has  the  consolation,  small  though  it  is,  ot  duty  well 
done. — J.  T.  B. 
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{Concluded  from  pac/e  -531.) 

Liverpool  Show. 


On  Xoveniber  13  I  visited  the  Liverpool  C'lirysanthenmm 
Show,  v.hich  was  lield  at  St.  George’.s  Hall.  It  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  England,  consequently  the  exhibits 
were  favoured  with  elaborate  decorations,  and,  although  the 
'^how  was  not  near  so  large  as  the  preceding  shows,  yet  it  con¬ 
tained  very  fine  exhibits,  apart  from  Chrysanthemums.  But  as 
it  is  the  latter  1  am  particularly  dealing  with  this  evening,  I 
will,  for  the  present,  pass  over  the  other  exhibits. 

Some  of  the  trained  specimens  were  very  fine,  tvliich  included 
.Japanese,  Incurved,  ^tnemones,  and  Pompons.  The  staked 
specimens  in  Japane.se  were  also  fine,  and  contained  good  plants 
of  the  following:  Nellie  Pcckett,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Lady 
Hanham,  birc.  Very  effective  were  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemum 
and  foliage  plants.  The  best  consi.sted  largely  of  fine  double 
and  single  Chrysanthemums,  whilst  the  foreground  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Panicum,  Eulalia,  and  Adiantum;  the  centre  contained 
a  fine  Phoenix  rupicola,  and  about  midway  there  Averc  five  A-ery 
fine  Crotons.  The  T\A'enty  Guinea  Cup  brought  out  some  good 
exhibits  in  cut  blooms,  tAventy-four  Japanese  and  tAventy-four 
Incurved  being  the  number  reqAiired,  the  first  iirize  going  to 
Mr.  Heaton  for  a  Avell-grown  lot.  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  prize  stands  there  Avas  also  A’ery  fine  blooms,  and  great 
interest  AA-as  taken  in  these  exhibits  by  the  Ausitors. 

At  the  luncheon  seAmral  of  the  present  committee  (avIio  AA-ere 
also  members  AA’heii  the  society  AAas  formed)  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  one  of  their  old  and  re.spected  committeemen,  in  the 
per.son  of  Mr.  EdAA’ards,  The  Gardens,  Ballarat  East,  and  I  AAas 
asked  to  coiU'ey  their  be.st  Ai  ishes  to  him  on  my  return. 

Edinburgh  Show. 

These  notes  Avould  not  be  complete  AAithout  referring  to 
Edinburgh,  as  I  look  upon  this  as  being  second  only  to  the 
Aquarium  Show.  The  opening  day  AAas  Noveanber  14,  and  the 
large  building  (WaA^erley  Market)  appears  to  be  aacU  adapted 
for  holding  big  shoAA's,  and.  AA’hat  is  .still  more  gratifyin,g,  it  AA'as 
Avell  patronised. 

The  A'ase  cla.sses,  AA’hich  AA'ere  aacII  filled,  appeared  to  be 
the  centre  of  attraction.  But,  as  upAAards  of  £400  is  given  in 
prizes  at  this  sIioav,  it  Avill  be  easily  understood  that  a  great  deal 
of  friendly  rh'alry  must  Gxi.st,  con.sequently  there  is  spirited  com¬ 
petition  throughout.  The  principal  prize  AA’as  £20  and  a  Gold 
Medal  for  tAA’enty  A-arieties  of  Japanese,  three  blooms  of  each. 
This  Avas  Avon  by  Mr.  Lunt,  Avith  extraordinarily  fine  blooms 
(only  equalled  by  Mr.  Vallis  at  the  Aquarium  SIioav).  The 
second  AA’ent  to  Mr.  Besant,  aaIio  .staged  some  fine  blooms,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  aboAm. 

Another  important  competition  AA  as  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
prize,  A'alue  £20,  fifteen  A-arieties,  three  blcoms  of  each,  and 
considering  that  nine  comiAeted  it  AAas  a  fine  display.  Mr.  D. 
Xicol  AA  as  aAA’arded  first,  AA’ith  a  grand  lot  of  blooms ;  Mr.  I). 
Kidd  second,  AA’ith  good  examples,  many  of  them  A'ery  fine. 
The  Scottish  Cup  and  £10,  for  tAAelve  A’arieties,  three  of  each, 
brought  out  some  good  exhibits.  Eight  competed,  and  hei’e 
again  Mr.  Lunt  scored  first  AA’ith  extra  fine  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Besant  came  in  aagH  for  secend  iilace.  The  specimen  plants 
were  the  largest  I  had  seen  for  12in  pots,  many  of  them  oft  or 
more  through.  They  Avere  small  CAving  to  the  plants  being  taxed 
to  do  AA’hat  AA’as  impossible,  and  the  foliage  also  suffered  to  some 
extent.  The  groups  A’.ere  rather  beloAv  the  aA'erage.  Another 
matter,  aaIucIi  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  to  myself,  Avas  the 
medals  offered  for  novelties,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pcckett  and  Henry 
Barnes  taking  the  tAvo. 

I  had  intended  to  explain  more  re  Chrysanthemums  I  saAA’  in 
the  old  country,  but,  haA’ing  already  Avritteu  ratlier  a  long  paper, 
I  shall  conclude  uaa'  remarks  by  just  referring  to  the  po.sition 
.Vu.stralia  occupies  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  English  groAvers,  and  I 
uAust  not  omit  the  highly-respected  Chrysanthemum  expert, 
E.  Molyneux. 

I  spent  a  pleasant  time  at  Edinburgh  Avith  Chr^’santhemum 
specialists,  and  I  must  specially  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux.  I  found  him  a  gentleman  entitled  to  the  good 
opinion  formed  of  him  in  England.  His  of)inions  are  evidently 
based  on  consci^'iitimis  motives,  and  I  feel  confident  that  his  aii'n 
is  at  all  times  to  give  an  unbiassed  decision.  He  is  an  able 
AA’riter  on  Chrysanthemums,  and  he  has  a  reputation  of  being 
more  accurate  iu_  his  Avritings  of  ugaa’  and  popular  A’arieties  than 
any  other  specialist.  Referring  again  to  Australian-raised 
A'arieties,  it  is  highly  sati.'-factory  to  knoAA'  that  they  liaA'e  giA’en 


the  greatest  .satisfaction.  Me  have  hardly  started,  yet  Ave  noAv 
take  an  equal  place  with  France,  and,  judging  from  Avhat  I  saAA’ 
over  there,  aa’o  must  continue  to  improve.  The  faAmurite 
A’arieties  some  tAvehm  years  ago  AA'ere  composed  chiefly  from 
those  raised  in  Japan.  Then  France  took  the  lead.  A  little 
later  American  A-arieties  AA’ere  being  brought  rather  prominently 
before  the  groAA’crs :  England  has  ahvays  contributed  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion,  but,  lastly,  Au.stralia  is  fighting  for  supremacy,  and  the 
last  audit  for  fifty  be.st  kinds  that  are  already  in  commerce  gives 
England  25,  France  11,  Au.stralia  11,  America  1,  Japan  1, 
Belgium  1  ;  total,  50  A'arieties. — T.  Pockett. 

- % 

Book  Notices. 


The  Natural  History  of  Plants/ 

Many  students,  both  young  and  old,  aaIII  Avelcome  this  reprint 
of  the  greatly  renowned  Natural  History  of  Plants,  Avhich  AA’as 
first  written  by  the  late  Anton  Kerner,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
the  UniA’ersity  of  Vienna.  The  price  noAv  brings  this  lAleasant 
instructor  Avithin  the  reach  of  all,  and  if  our  young  gardener 
friends  especially  aaIII  accept  our  advice  and  make  a  start  by 
obtaining  parts  I.  and  II.,  already  published,  they  Avil'l  be  led 
on  to  secure  the  others,  and  by  a  little  attention  to  the  chapters 
as  they  read  them,  they  Avill  find  themselves  much  better  in¬ 
formed  men  and  groAvers  of  jAlants  than  they  AA’ere  before.  This 
Avork  is  not  a  dry-a.s-dust  botany  book  ;  it  is  a  popularly  Avritten 
history  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that 
so  many  have  read  and  studied  the  publication.  There  will  be 
sixteen  monthly  parts  at  Is.  6d.  each,  net. 

Hand  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants.^ 

A  A'ery  bulky  Hand  List,  in  fact,  2in  is  the  compressed 
measurement  of  the  total  pages,  the  other  dimensions  being 
similar  to  the  familiar  “  Kgav  Bulletins.”  The  object  of  the  list 
in  the  first  place  is  to  shoAv  Avhat  species  are  actually  groAvn  at 
KeAv,  and,  secondly,  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the  nomenclature  in 
use  in  gardens  to  something  like  a  standard.  We  therefore 
adhere  to  the  Hand  List  in  the  naming  of  plants  .sent  in  to  this 
office.  The  number  of  names  here  printed  may  he  judged  Avhen 
Ave  state  that  “  the  total  number  of  herbaceoAis  floAvering  plants 
in  cultivation  at  KeAV  is  approximately  8,000,  including  1,000 
Avell-marked  A'arieties.”  Synonyms  and  discountenanced  names 
of  species  or  genera  are  tabulated,  and  referred  to  under  their 
recognised  appellations.  Shrubby  Alpines  are  also  included; 
the  natural  order  of  each  genus  is  stated. 

Successful  Advertising/ 

“  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  up  to  quite  a  recent  period — say 
the  last  decade — the  average  advertising  agent  onlj'  existed  to 
place  orders,  and  to  take  bis  commission  thereon.  But  Avith 
lAi'ogressive  agents,  it  AAas  soon  plainly  perceptible  that  to  get  a 
customer  on  the  best  terms  Avith  himself  and  Avith  his  advertising, 
and  therefore  Avith  his  agent,  it  Avas  an  imperatiA'o  matter  of  self- 
interest  to  institute  various  departments,  the  object  of  whic'a 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  client’s  business,  to  improve  his  adver¬ 
tising  generally,  and  thereby  procure  a  larger  percentage  of  sale- 
yield  to  advertising  expense.”  These  lines  are  found  in  this 
book  of  “  Successful  Advertising,”  and  we  chose  them  becausA- 
they  summarise  the  points  that  explain  the  existence  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  and  shoAV  that  the  advertiser.s’  interests  must 
necessarily  be  theirs  also,  e.specially  so  in  these  days'  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  betAvecn  “  agencies.”  This  annual  publication  contains 
a  A'aried  amount  of  information  and  adA’ice  likely  to  be  desired  by 
would-be  advertisers,  and  the  perusal  of  its  pages  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  profitable  to  all  bu.sines.s  people. 

Practical  Advertising/ 

A  bulky  A'olume,  including  a  representative  Press  directory 
and  adA'ertisers’  guide.  Information  a.s  to  the-  day  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  journals  and  magazines,  their  price,  circulation,  adA-er- 
tisement  rates,  and  address  are  furnished.  As  heretofore,  the 
AA'ork  is  prefaced  by  a  number  of  articles  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  advertisers.  The  newspaper  lists  and  indice:!i  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  complete  revision,  and  no  trouble  ha.s  eA'idently  been 
spared  in  the  endeaA'our  to  make  the  book  indispensable  to  those 
for  AA’hoiu  it  is  designed.  From  this  guide  Ave  learn  of  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  the  “  Isle  of  V  ight  Gardener  and  Home  Farmer,”  Avhich 
Avas  establi.shed  in  1900. 


1  “The  Natural  History  of  Plants,”  Kernetand  Oliver.  Blackie  &  .Son,  Ltd., 
Glasgow  and  Dublin.  1/6  each  part. 

2  “Hand  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  Cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcav  ” 
(second  edition).  Sold  .at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Price  Ip). 

3  “.Successful  Advertising,  its  Secrets  Explained  by  .Smith's  Advertisirg 
Aaency,”  Price  2s  ,  twenty-firste<lition.  Smith’s  Printing  Agency,  2S-32,  Hu’iua 
street,  E.C. 

4  “Practical  Advertising,  ’  Mather  &  Gower,  Ltd.,  London. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Oxfordshire,  Jane  23rd. 

This  society,  which  was  established  in  1830,  held  its  animal 
Flower  Sliow,  by  tlie  permission  of  the  Warden 
ot  Wadham  College,  in  the  grounds  of  the  foundation, 
and  though  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  tlie'  Cniversity 
Colleges,  is  yet  of  old-time  character,  and  it  can  boast  some 
very  fine  trees,  including  a  massive  specimen  of  the  Tulip 
Iree,  noble  \\  alnuls,  splendid  cut-leaved  Oaks,  giant  Evergreen 
f  Tree,  deciduoris  Cypress,  and  a  good  selection 

or  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  including  various  forms  of 
Crataegus,  &c.  The  weather  ivas  delightfully  fine,  and  the 
company  could  sit  in  the  shade  of  umbrageous  trees  and  listen 
to  deliglitful  music.  The  secretary  deplored  a  falling  off  in 
the  entries,  which  were  fewer  than  usual,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  incidence  of  the  season,  which  affected  the  cut  Roses  in 
particular.  Then  there  has  been  a  ceitain  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  exhibitors,  an  experience  which  is  the  unfortunate 
legacy  of  many  secretaries  of  late. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  not  only  helped  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencj’  of  entries  in  assisting  to  fill  the  tents,  but  they 
also  added  features  of  great  interest.  It  was  a  matter  for 
regret  that  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  societ3’  did  not 
admit  of  other  than  awards  of  merit  being  made  to  them. 
These  included  a  large  and  extremely  interesting  collection 
of  Cacti  from  Messrs.  Francis  Ta.ylor  and  Sons,  Kiiigham 
Nurseries,  Chipping  Norton  Junction;  a  collection  of  foliagecl 
plants,  including  Crotons,  Draccenas,  Palms,  Caladiums,  &c., 
from  John  Pansons,  Esep,  Tubney  House,  Abingdon  (Mr.  J. 
Harris,  gardener) ;  a  collection  of  fl.owering  plants,  forming  an 
imposing  central  group,  from  Gt.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Head- 
ington  House  (Mr.  T.  Singleton,  gardener),  a  collection  of 
handsome  foliage  and  flowering  plants  from  C.  Randell 
Higgins,  Es(|.,  Burcote  (Mr.  A.  J.  Morris,  gardener);  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  flowers  of  a  very  effective  character  from  ]Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  Garsington  Nurseries;  a  collection  of  verj'  fine 
Gloxinia  in  pots  from  Messrs.  I'h  Webb  and  Sons,  Vv'ordsle.y, 
Stourbridge,  which  were  awarded  the  only  gold  medal  at  the 
show.  Also  a  collection  of  cut  Pyrethrums  and  other  hardy 
flowers  from  Messrs.  P.  J.  Perrys  and  C’o.,  nurser^'men,  Banbuiy. 

There  were  two  groups  of  foliage  plants  arranged  on  a  space 
of  120ft  superficial,  a  scjuare  arrangement  being  followed  bj' 
both  competitors.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Johnson, 
Garsington  Nurseries,  Avho  made  use  of  Lilium  Harrisi,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Carnations,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  and  foliage  plants, 
securing  an  effective  display.  Mr.  N.  T.  Mattock,  nurserjunan, 
Headington,  rvas  second,  combining  in  a  tasteful  manner 
foliage  and  floAvering  plants.  The  be.st  specimen  greenhouse 
plant  was  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
nurseryman,  Oxford;  Mr.  J.  Jacob,  florist,  Witney,  came 
second  Avith  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Avhich  had  been  groAvn 
and  bloomed  in  ah  ordinar^^  greenhouse.  Kentias  Avere  shoAvn 
as  specimen  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  took 
the  fir.st  prize  Avith  a  noble  specimen,  i\lr.  Geo.  Jacob  Avas  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Johnson  third. 

The  best  six  Gloxinias  came  from  G.  Randell  Higgins,  Esq. 
(Mr.  A.  J.  3Iorris,  gardener) ;  they  AA’ere  finely'  groAvn  and 
bloomed,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  W.  T.  3Iattock  Avas 
the  only  exhibitor  of  six  Fuchsias ;  he  had  Avell  groAA'n  and 
bloomed  exanqrles  of  charming  splendour— Mrs.  L,ye,  Genei'al 
Roberts,  Lucy  Fiennes,  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Geo.’  Jacob  came  first  A\ith  six  exotic  Ferns,  chief 
among  them  well  developed  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Adiantums  Williamsi,  A.  grandiceps,  A.  gracillimum,  Ac.  W.  M. 
Foster-Melliar,  Esq.,  North  Aston  Hall  (Mr.  Jas.  SAvain, 
gardener),  Avas  a  good  second  ;  he  had  in  fine  character  Adiantum 
Farlej'ense,  A.  formosrnn,  A.  concinnum,  Ac.  Tavo  excellent 
collections  of  British  Ferns  Avere  staged.  Mr.  W.  Mount,  South 
Parks  Road,  Oxford,  Avas  first  AA’itli  finely  developed  plants, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Cross,  ChilsAvell,  Oxford,  aaos  second.  There 
were  two  groups  of  Begonias  arranged  on  a  table.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Mattock  Avas  firxt  Avith  plants  having  a  good  head  of  bloom, 
and  Mr.  J.  Johnson  Avas  second.  A  half-dozen  excellently' 
grown  and  bloomed  specimens  of  single  Zimal  Pelargoniums 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  and  took  the  first  prize.  He  Avas 
also  first  prizeman  Avith  four  specimens  of  double  Zonals,  and 
also  Avith  a  charming  group  of  Carnations. 

Roses,  for  the  reason  stated,  A\ere  foAV.  The  only  exhibitor 
of  tAventy-four  blooms  Avas  Mr.  J.  IMattock,  avIio  staged  A'ery 
good  examples  of  The  Bride,  Medea,  Cleopatra,  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Alba  rosea,  Catherine  Meimet,  SouA-enir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  SouA-enir  d’un  Ami,  Marechal  Niel,  Ards  RoA'er, 
bright  in  colour;  Muriel  Grahame,  Golden  Gate,  iVladame  Cusin, 
Madame  Hoste,  Amazone,  W.  F.  Bennett,  Gustave  Regi^, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Ac.  With  eighteen  blooms  iMr.  R.  E. 
West,  Reigate,  Avas  first  Avith  La  France,  Gustave  Pigaiieau, 


Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marquise  de  Litta,  IMarie  Baumann, 
Catherine  Merniet,  Caroline  Testout,  Bridesmaid,  Francois 
Kruger,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ac.  In  the  amateurs’ 
division  there  Avas  a  class  for  nine  Roses;  Mr  .Alfred  Evans, 
Ma^ton,  took  the  first  prize  Avith  creditable  blooms. 

Pyrethrums  shoAvn  as  large  and  imposing  bunches  made  a 
good  feature.  Mr.  J.  Johnson  had  fine  varieties,  but  they 
were  unnamed.  He  Avas  also  placed  first  AA'ith  tAA'elve  very 
fine  bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  and  Mr.W.  F.  Cross  was  a 
close  .second.  Neither  of  the  collections  Avere  named,  which  we 
thought  to  be  a  great  pity,  the  subjects  being  so  good.  Chief 
among  them  Avere  Pyrethrums,  double  and  .single  Iri.ses, 
Lupinus  poly'phyllus  albus,  Heuchera  sanguinea.  Campanulas, 
Henmrocalhs,  Paeonies,  Ac.  With  six  bunches  of  Irises,  Mr. 

'  1^*  t  i'oss  Avas  fir.st  and  iMr.  J.  Johnson  second,  both  having 
fine  A'aiieties  of  the  Germanica  section,  but  all  unnamed. 
In  the  amateurs’  diA'i.sion  some  A'cry'  good  cut  flowers  were) 
staged;  Mr.  H.  Keen,  CoAvleyq  Avas  ..first  Avith  six  admirablo 
bunches  of  Pyrethrums,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Kirtland,  Bletchington, 
was  second.  Mr.  H.  Keen  AA’as  first  Avith  six  bunches  of 
hardy  perennials,  and  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  with  six  bunches 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Floral  decorations  consi.sted  of  a  dinner  table  of  the 
dimensions  (ift  by  4ft.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock  was  first  with  a 
.simple  but  ta.steful  arrangement.  Gladiolus  Colvilli  albus  and 
Heuchera  Avith  foliage ;  the  corner  pieces  Avere  of  the  same 
character,  Avith  just  a  touch  of  small  y'elloAA'  Oncidium.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  Avas  second  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West  third,  both  employ¬ 
ing  Iceland  Poppies.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock  Avas  also  first  Avith 
an  elegant  shoAA'er  bouquet.  Ladies’  sprays  and  hand  bouquets 
Avere  shoAvn  by  amateurs. 

Fruit  Avas  only  sparingly  shoAvn.  There  Avas  but  one  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  three  bunches  of  Avliite  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  M.  Foster- 
Melliar,  avIio  had  good  Buckland  SAA'eet water,  and  he  Avas  first 
Avith  three  excellent  and  finely'  finished  bunches  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  Grapes;  G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  Headington  (]\lr.  Hill, 
gardener),  AAas  second,  also  Avith  good  bunches;  and  Aubrev 
Harcourt,  Esq.,  Nuneham  Park  (Mr.  C.  J.  Munday,  gardener), 
AA'as  third.  Mr.  M  .  M.  Foster-Melliar  exhibited  three  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  as  an  extra,  and  they  AA’ere  highly 
commended..  3Ir.  G.  H.  Morrell  took  the  first  prize  Avith  a 
dish  of  Peaches,  unnamed;  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton  (Mr. 
G.  Neal,  gardener),  Avas  second  Avith  Stirling  C'astle;  and  A. 
Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park  (Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin, 
gardener),  third.  Mr.  Bastin  came  in  fir.st  Avith  Nectarines, 
having  good  Lord  Napier;  Mr.  P.  Southby  was  second  with 
Early  Rivers.  There  Avere  several  Melons,  Mr.  P.  Southby 
taking  the  first  prize  Avith  The  Duchess,  of  the  type  of  Hero 
of  Lockinge.  Very  fine  Tomatoes  AAere  exhibited,  Mr.  P. 
Southby  Avas  first  Avith  Perfection,  and  Mr.  Bastin  second  Avith 
Polegate,  Mr.  C.  D.  Bell,  Witney’,  coming  third  AA'ith  Perfection. 

In  the  Society’s  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  Mr.  Munday  Avas  first  Avith  Magnum  Bonum  CaulifloAver, 
Early  SnoAvball  Turnip,  Early  Gem  Carrot,  William  I.  Peas, 
Supreme  Potato,  Asparagus,  &c.  ;  a  very  good  collection.  Mrs. 
BradshaAv,  Steeple  Aston,  Avas  second,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Butt  third. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  offered  special  prizes  for  six  • 
dishes,  and  Mrs.  BradshaAv  Avas  first  Avith  Magnum  Bonum  Cauli- 
floAver,  Early  Giant  Peas,  Satisfaction  Potato,  Perfection 
Tomato,  Early  Gem  Carrot,  and  Matchless  Cucumber;  Mr.  P, 
Southby  Avas  second,  also  with  good  produce,  and  a.  third 
prize  Avas  aAvarded.  There  was  but  one  competitor  in  the  class 
in  Avhich  IMessrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  offered  special  prizes  for 
six  dishes;  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  aaos  fir.st  Avith  good  produce — Tom 
Thumb  CaulifloAver,  Stourbridge  MarroAvfat  Pea,  Commander 
Cucumber,  Eclipse  Potato,  Standard  Carrot,  and  Tomatoes. 
Vegetables  Avere  also  shoAvn  in  a  few  classes  by  amateurs,  and 
on  the  Avhole  ci'editable  produce  Avas  staged. 

Isle  of  Wight  Rose. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  such  an  unfaA'ourable  season, 
the  show  Roses  at  the  above  society’s  exhibition,  held  at  Ryde 
in  the  Public  Esplanade  Gardens  on  June  19,  Avas  very  much 
beloAv  the  average,  many  noted  groAvers  being  unable  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  all,  the  competition  consequently'  being  A'ery 
limited.  Miscellaneous  groups  took  the  place  of  the  Roses,  and 
an  attractiA’e  little  exhibition  Avas  the  re.sult. 

In  the  open  class  for  tAventy-four  varieties  there  Avas  only 
one  exhibitor,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  Avho  Avas  aAvarded  first 
AA'ith  the  folloAving: — Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Duke  of  Teck.  Mare¬ 
chal  Niel.  RainboAv,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Heiiriette, 
]Mar((uis  of  Salisbury,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  A.  Chatenay,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Niphetos.  Mar(iuise  de  Castellane,  La  France,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  INIarie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  John  Hopper, 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison.  Due  de  Rohan,  Anna  Ollivier.  ('roAvu 
Prince,  and  W.  A.  Richardson.  In  the  class  for  tAveh-e  of  any  one 
variety,  iMr.  Prince  Avas  the  only  competitor,  and  took  the  first 
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with  a  fairly  good  stand  of  Marechal  Niel.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  also  by  himself  for  twelve  Tea  or  Noisettes.  In  the  amateur 
class,  open,  twenty-four,  Mr.  J.  O.  Brook,  Ryde,  was  awarded 
first;  and  for  an  epergne  Mrs.  G.  Kent  was  fir.st  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Shearme  second. 

The  chief  prize  in  the  local  classes  was  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Challenge  Cup  for  twenty-four  distinct  and  the  King’s  Gold 
Medal  for  twelve  distinct.  For  the  Challenge  Cup  the  winner 
last  year,  Mr.  G.  Kent,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Croft  Murray,  had 
a  walk  over,  and  could  now  claim  it,  but  in  consideration  of 
there  being  no  competition,  she  has  kindly  offered  it  again 
another  year.  Mrs.  Croft  Murray  also  won  the  King’s  gold 
medal,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans,  Shorwell,  being  second,  and 
(lountess  Cowley,  Wooten,  third.  Miss  Ward,  Freshwater,  and 
Mrs.  Disney  Leith,  Northcourt,  w'ere  also  first  prize  winners  in 
other  classes.  The  silver  medal  for  the  Premier  Tea  was  won  by 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  with  Souvenir  d&  S.  A.  Prince,  and  the 
bronze  medal  for  Premier  H.P.  or  H.T.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
Kent  with  a  bloom  of  Antoine  Rivoire  H.T. 

In  the  miscellaneous  clas.ses  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son, 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Caladium  plants — 
about  forty  varieties — interspersed  with  Palms  and  other  foliage 
plants,  which  made  a  fine  feature.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited 
some  boxes  of  fine  Gloxinia  and  Begonia  blooms.  Mr.  Goble, 
Ryde,  also  contributed  a  centre  table  of  Palms,  Orchids, 
Gloxinias,  Carnations,  &c.,  of  which  Malmaison  H.  J.  Jones 
A\;as  very  fine,  old  clove  colour.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  South¬ 
ampton,  also  staged  an  interesting  collection  of  cut  hardy 
ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Mr.  B.  O.  Cochrane 
an  interesting  vase  of  Irises,  and  Mrs.  Croft  Murray  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbaceous  plants. — C.  Orchaed. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

Open  Spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  chairman,  presiding,  it  was  stated  that  a  legacy  of 
£10  had  been  notified  to  the  Association  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Theodore  Monro.  Considerable  discussion  arose  in 
reference  to  faculties  recently  granted  by  the  Consistory  Court 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  churchyards,  some  of  which  had 
even  been  laid  out  as  iiublic  gardens,  and  the  consequent  danger 
of  being  converted  into  building  sites,  in  which  all  spaces  of 
this  character  were  placed.  It  was  held  that  an  authoritative 
decision  of  a  superior  Court  ought  to  be  obtained,  and  that 
if  the  Disused  Burial  Grounds  Act,  specially  intended  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  prevent  these  grounds,  which  were  of  the  utmost  valixe 
as  open  spaces,  from  being  built  upon,  -were  found  to  be  de¬ 
fective,  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  without  delay.  A  sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  case  of  Holy  Trinity,  Stepney,  Churchyard 
Garden  was  still  before  the  Consistory  Court.  It  was  reported 
that  the  drinking  fountain  erected  by  the  Association  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  in  Leyton  Square  Garden  had 
been  opened  to  the  public  on  the  27th  ult.,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Camberwell  Borough  Council  for  maintenance,  Sir  William 
Vincent,  Bart.,  vice-chairman,  representing  the  Association  on 
the  occasion.  Proposals  were  considered  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  Broomfield  Park,  Palmer’s  Green,  an  estate  at 
lipper  Clapton,  and  St.  Peter’s  Square,  Hammersmith,  and  the 
laying  out  of  a  recreation  ground  in  Wandsworth,  and  of  church¬ 
yards  in  Poplar,  Whitechapel,  and  Stratford.  Correspondence 
was  read  with  regard  to  tree  planting  in  certain  thoroughfares 
in  Shoreditch,  and  tlie  safeguarding  of  trees  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  stands  along  the  Coronation  routes.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  seats  were  granted  for  South  Grove,  Camberwell, 
Pearson’s  Ground,  Bermondsey,  and  St.  Luke’s  Church¬ 
yard,  E.C. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  second  afternoon  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  .society’s  rooms,  70,  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  Westminster,  Mr.  R.  Inwards,  F.R.A.S.',  vice- 
pre.sident,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  C.  Bayard  read  a  paper  on 
“  English  Climatology,  1891 — 1900,”  which  is  a  discu.ssion  of  the 
climatological  data  printed  in  the  “  Meteorological  Record.”  In 
1874  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  commenced  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  stations  at  which  the  observations  are  made 
twice  a  day  on  a  uniform  plan,  so  that  the  results  inay  be  strictly 
comparable  with  each  other.  In  addition  to  these  the  society  in 
1880  organised  another  class  of  stations,  termed  climatological, 
at  which  the  observations  are  made  once  a  day,  viz.,  at  9  a.m. 
Mr.  Bayard  on  a  former  occasion  worked  up  the  results  from 
these  climatological  stations  for  the  ten  years  1881 — 90,  and  in 
the  pre.sent  paper  he  gives  the  averages  from  sixty-nine  stations 
for  the  ten  years  1891 — 1900.  The  elements  dealt  with  are  tem¬ 
perature,  relative  humidity,  amount  of  cloud  rainfall  and  rainy 
days,  and  the  results  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cli¬ 
matology  of  the  British  Isles.  A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Dallas  on 
“  Earth  Temperature  Observations  recorded  in  Upper  India  ” 


was  also  read,  in  which  the  author  discussed  the  observations 
made  on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  three  stations,  viz., 
Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  Dehra  Dun,  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  Jaipur,  the  capital  of 
the  native  .state  of  that  name.  The  observations,  wliich  were 
made  at  depths  varying  from  4in  to  45^ft  below  the  surface, 
extended  from  1884  to  1899. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Parish  Room  on 
Monday  evening.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided,  and 
introduced  the  lecturer,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bushell^  of  the  Gardens, 
Rownhams  House,  Shirley,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture 
upon  “  Chemical  Manures  as  an  Aid  to  Growing  Fruit,  Flowers, 
and  Vegetables,”  to  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Treating 


The  Wistaria  at  lioiland  House. 


of  the  three  main  constituents  of  chemical  manures,  viz.,  phos¬ 
phates,  potash,  and  nitrates,  he  dealt  with  the  application  and 
the  proportion  of  each  required  for  the  growth  of  certain  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  pointed  out  that  they  should  be  careful  not  to  mix 
certain  manures,  which  acted  upon  each  other,  as,  for  instance, 
nitrate  of  soda  with  superphosphates,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
with  basic  slag.  Mr.  F.  Cozens  gained  the  first  prize  and  the 
society’s  certificate  of  merit,  for  twelve  cut  Roses,  and  the  lion, 
sec.,  Mr.  J.  Miles,  took  .second.  Mr.  Cozens  also  had  a  second 
prize  in  the  class  for  six  Roses.  Mr.  Bushell  was  vhc  for  Cabbage, 
and  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  for  a  very  fine  stand  of  hardy  cut  flowers. 
The  next  lecture  will  be  “  Stone  Fruits,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mitchell, 
the  Gardens,  Chilworth  Manor. — J.  M. 

R.H.S.,  Scientific  Committee. 

Cytisus  Adanii. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  this 
curious  hybrid,  showing  both  parental  forms,  and  various  inter¬ 
mediates  proceeding  from  the  same  branch. 

Boses  Dyinq. — Specimens  were  also  exhibited  wherein  the 
upper  shoots  and  the  stock  were  dead  or  dying.  The  appearances 
were  considered  to  be  due  to  an  over-dose  of  strong  manure. 

Supposed  Wild  Form  of  TAlium  candidurn. — Dr.  Masters 
showed  from  Mr.  Sprenger,  of  Naples,  specimens  from  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Calabria.  The  segments  were  smaller,  narrower,  and  less 
recurved  than  in  the  ordinary  cultivated  form. 

Fruit  of  the  Tea  Vlant. — Dr.  iNIasters  exhibited  from  Mr. 
Guttridge,  the  Botanic  Garden,  Liverpool,  a  .specimen  of  Thea 
Bohea  bearing  a  ripe  capsule.  Similar  but  larger  fruits  are  not 
uncommon  in  Camellias,  but  are  not  so  often  met  with.  Mr.  Odell 
remarked  that  he  had  frequently  seen  specimens. 

JUseaml  Vines. — Mr.  Close  sent  specimens  in  which  the  roots 
were  dying  or  dead.  On  examination,  it  was  considered  that  the 
mischief  was  due  to  an  over-rich  soil,  or  to  having  been  kept  too 
long  in  a  pot. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  members  of  the  above  association  held  their  usual  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  June  11,  when  Mr.  J.  H.  Reece  read  a  paper  on 
“The  Life  and  Growth  of  a  Plant.”  After  some  remarks  on  the 
study  of  botany,  Mr.  Reece  described  in  &  very  interesting,  con¬ 
cise,  and  lucid  manner  the  growth  of  a  plant,  commencing  with  a 
description  of  the  varioms  parts  of  a  seed,  the  manner  of  its 
germination,  the  roots  and  their  uses,  Ac.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
members.  A  good  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in 
by  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  Messrs.  Kenward,  Duff,  Powell, 
Jones,  and  others,  and  many  (juestions  were  asked.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  Mr.  Reece  for  his  very 
able  paper,  also  to  Mr.  Jones  for  two  well  flowered  .specimens  of 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias. — J.  Peglbr,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Bristol  Gardecers’  Asscciation. 

The  members  of  this  association  met  on  Thursday  evening 
last  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  Mr.  Binfield  occupying  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  lecture  for  the 
evening  was  provided  by  Mr.  Day,  Sneyd  Park,  his  .subject 
being  “  Summer  Bedding,”  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  claims 
mo.st  of  the  gardener’s 'attention. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Day  empliasised  the  fact  that  every 
gardener  should  take  into  con.sideration  the  .soil,  aspect,  and 
conditions,  which  he  said  were  e.ssential  factors  to  obtain  a 
good  display.  The  various  modes  for  the  adornment  of  our 
gardens  during  the  summer  months  the  lecturer  carefully  and 
practically  described,  including  carpet,  tropical,  and  the  ordinary 
mixed  bedding,  advising  double  bedding,  so  as  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinual  display,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  i3leasur6 
garden.  Herbaceous  plants  were  always  an  acquisition  in  the 
garden,  and  .should  be  planted  largely,  and  if  judiciously  mixed 
with  other  plants,  always  made  a  pleasing  effect.  He  gave  a 
good  selection  of  suitable  bedding  plants’  including  the  Begonia, 
Heliotrope,  Pentstemon,  Violas,  and  many  othei’s.  The 
Begonia  especially  being  one  of  the  best,  providing  the  .soil  and 
aspect  was  suitable.  His  able  lecture  was  much  appreciated, 
and  brought  forward  a  good  discussion,  at  the  close  of  which 
Mr.  Day  was  unanimously  accorded  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  his  effort.  A  prize  for  two  Gloxinias  kindly  given 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Garaway,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener, 
Mr.  Orchard).  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  N.  C.  Dobson 
(gardener,  Mr.  Thoday),  for  a  Streptocarpus ;  Colonel  Goss 
(gardener.  Mr.  Shaddick)  obtaining  one  for  Lselia  pprpurata, 
Mr.  Garnish  also  gaining  one  for  a  dish  of  Tomatoes.  A  special 
certificate  of  merit  was  recommended  for  Lad.y  Cave  (gardener, 
Mr.  Poole)  for  a  collection  of  plants  and  fruit,  including  a  fine 
Pitcher  plant  and  .some  beautiful  Carmine  Pillar  Roses,  these' 
sort  of  exhibits  adding  much  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment. — H.  K. 

.  •  t - 

Sundials. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  often  consulted  of  dials 
in  London  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  Temple,  where  it  adorns 
the  warm  red  brick  wall  of  one  of  the  old  houses  facing  the 
Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  wdierein  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
often  present  at  the  plays  of  William  Shakespeare.  The 
garden  wherein  this  dial  is  to  be  found  is  also  sacred  as  being 
the  trysting  place  of  poor  Tom  Pinch  and  Ruth,  and  though 
the  sun-dial  bears  now  a  bright  new  face,  with  the  date  of  its 
last  emblazonment,  1897,  boldly  gilt  thereon,  it  is  a  very  old 
friend.  It  bears  the  initials  J.  P.  M.  and  T.,  which  last 
stands  for  Treasurer,  and  the  motto,  ‘‘  Discite  Justitiam 
Moniti  ”  in  old  lettering.  In  the  almost  adjoining  gardens 
of  the  Inner  Temple  is  a  somewhat  pleasing  dial,  with  a 
gracefully  pierced  gnomon,  standing  on  a  fluted  and  floral 
base,  which  adds  a  decided  element  of  beauty  and  utility  to 
the  expanse  of  green  lawn  facing  the  River  Thames.  A  third 
dial  is  in  Pump  Court,  near  by.  Before  Clement’s  Inn  was 
transformed  into  blocks  of  ugly  “  flats,”  there  used  to  be  in 
the  garden  there  a  very  handsome  dial  in  the  form  of  a 
kneeling  black  boy  supporting  the  dial  on  his  back  and 
shoulders.  The  boy  was  of  black  rnarble  or  lead,  I  am  un¬ 
certain  which  now,  and  was  credited  with  having  been 
brought  from  the  East  Indies. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

STRAWBERRIES. — The  copious  rains,  succeeded  by  warmth, 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  moi.stening  tlie  .soil  to  a  good  depth 
and  rendering  an  abundance  of  soluble  food  available  for  the 
roots.  This  will  he  seen  in  the  increased  vigour  of  the  flower 
stem.s  and  individual  blooms.  With  plenty  of  light  and  heat 
there  should  follow  a  good  set  of  bloom,  and  eventually  a 
liberal  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  latter  may  be  ensured  by  thinning 
out  the  weakly  specimens,  and  during  the  actual  swelling  of 
the  fruit  affording  more  or  less  copious  supplies  of  licpiid 
manure.  The  inoi.st  condition  of  the  soil  ensures  that  the  liquid 
food  will  be  easily  retained  and  appropriated.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  bearing  plants  will  need  special  as.sistance, 
giving  extra  food  to  young  or  fruitless  plants  Imparting  undue 
luxuriance  to  them.  Before  the  berries  commence  to  colour  a 
clean,  dry  mulching,  consisting  of  fresh  long  or  short  straw, 
must  be  laid  down  to  keep  the  fruit  clean,  unless  the  mulching 
previously  applied  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Even  then,  in 
the  event  of  wet  weather,  it  is  de.sirable  to  raise  choice  bunches 
of  fruit  from  the  ground  so  that  they  may  more  quickly  ripen 
and  be  better  flavoured.  Circular  wire  supports  or  forked  .sticks 
are  good  for  this  juirpose.  The  fruit  will  also  ripen  very  well 
on  pieces  of  glass,  slate,  or  tiles. 

LAYERING  STRAWBERRY  RENNERS.— To  obtain  well- 
rooted  runners  for  early  planting  some  of  the  mo.st  forAvard 
plantlets  just  emitting  roots  may  be  selected.  The  best  for 
this  purpose  may  be  found  on  the  outside  roAvs,  Avhere  there 
is  not  a  dense  mass  of  groAA’th,  ahA-ays  selecting  those  Avhich 
issue  from  fruitful  plants.  Probably  the  be.st  method  of 
rooting  them  is  to  adopt  the  pot  .sy.stem.  Fill  small  Sin  pots 
Avith  good  soil  and  partly  plunge  them  in  the  ground.  Secure 
the  runner  on  the  surface  Avitli  a  hooked  peg  or  stone,  and 
frequently  AA’ater  until  the  pots  are  becoming  filled  Avith  roots, 
AA’hen  the  runner  Avire  may  be  detached  and  the  pots  removed 
to  a*  hard  base,  Avhere  they  may  remain  for  the  final  planting. 

THINNING  FRUIT. — The  main  objects  sought  in  reducing 
the  number  of  fruits  on  a  tree  is  to  increase  the  size  and 
improve  the  quality.  Another  important  point  is  the  relief 
given  to  tlie  trees,  for  it  folloAA’s  that  if  all  the  energies  of  the 
trees  have  to  be  expended  on  the  perfecting  of  the  crop  of  fruit 
a  check  Avill  be  giAmn  to  the  AA’ood  groAA'th  and  the  building  up 
of  the  essential  fruit  buds  for  the  succeeding  season.  It  there¬ 
fore  folloAvs  that  if  AAall  and  restricted  fruit  trees  generally  are 
to  be  kept  in  a  continuous  bearing  condition  they  mu.st  not  be 
overcropped.  Great  assistance  is  rendered  by  feeding,  but 
limiting  the  crop  in  the  first  place  is  very  essential.  The  trees 
themselves  effect  a  preliminary  thinning  by  casting  off  a 
quantity  of  improperly  fertilised  small  and  defective  fruit  in 
the  early  stages.  The  cultiA-ator  steps  in  afterAA'ards  and  thins 
out  the  clusters,  leaving,  if  he  AA'ishes  for  large  and  fine  fruit, 
one  only  to  each  spur.  In  Avell-supported  and  vigorous  trees 
concentration  of  energy  brings  out  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  varieties,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  value  and  interest. 
Plums  may  remain  in  reasonable  clusters,  but  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  better  growing  singly.  The  largest 
and  heaviest  Gooseberries  are  produced  on  trees  AA  hen  the  fruits 
are  limited  in  number.  Cun-ants,  though  not  usually  systemati¬ 
cally  thinned,  may  yet  haA'G  some  of  the  AA’eakest  bunches 
clipped  out  AA-ith  advantage,  especially  if  required  for  exhibition. 

SYRINGING  AND  WATERING  WALL  TREES.— In  con¬ 
junction  AA-ith  the  due  laying  in  and  regulation  of  growth  the 
ftdl  maintenance  of  vigour  and  health  demands  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour  in  syringing  and  AA’atering.  The  judicious  use 
of  the  .syringe  or  garden  engine  during  the  iieriod  AA’hen  the  fruit 
is  sAvelling  contributes  to  the  suppression  of  insects,  or  destroys 
them  if  present.  The  sooner  colonies  of  blue  or  black  aphis  can 
be  extirpated  the  better,  employing  insecticides  for  the  purpose 
AA-here  clear  AAater  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  them.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  red  spider  gaining  a  foothold  on 
the  foliage.  The  frequent  syringing  Avill  effect  this  almost  better 
tlian  anything,  though  if  root  dryness  is  permitted  there  is  a 
AA'cakness  apparent  Avhich  almost  certainly  induces  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  red  spider.  Activ'e  roots  and 
healthy  foliage  Avill  repel  insects. 

ASSISTING  FRIHT  TREKS.— The  condition  of  tin*  trees 
must  be  a  guide  as  to  any  extra  help  to  be  afforded  them  in 
the  matter  of  fertilisers.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the  essential 
j  elements  of  plant  food  are  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
j  quantity  for  the  requirements  of  fruit  trees.  If  the  foliage  is  of 
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poor  texture  and  colour  nitropjcu  is  lacking,  and  should  be 
applied  in  safe  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  necessary  if  tlie  fruit 
fails  to  swell  satisfactorily,  while  lime  is  es.sential  to  aid  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  wood.  Superphosphate  and  basic  slag -are 
suitable  applications  for  affording  phosphoric  acid.  Liquid 
manure  also  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  and  may  be 
freely  applied  to  any  trees  requiring  assistance  providing  the 
•soil  is  moist. — East  Kent. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES;  EARLY  HOFSES.— The  Vines  from  which  the 
Grapes  have  been  cut  must  be  well  .syringed  every  evening 
until  thoroughly  freed  from  red  spider,  and  afterwards  occa¬ 
sionally  to  preserve  the  old  foliage  as  long  a.s  pos.sible  in  a 
healthy  condition,  for  when  the  leaves  die  early  from  insect 
attacks  or  other  causes,  second  growth  not  unfrequently  sets  in 
when  the  Vines  ought  to  be  going  to  rest.  Admit  air  to  the 
fulle.st  extent  possible,  and  maintain  a  moderate  degree  of 
moi, store  on  the  border,  particularly  at  the  surface,  so  as  to 
keep  there,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  dry,  and  so  cau.sing 
them  to  descend  in  quest  of  moisture.  moderate  extension 
of  the  laterals  will  not  do  any  harm;  but  irregularities  of 
growth,  and  particularly  gross  ones,  .should  be  checked  by  pinch¬ 
ing  or  be  entirely  removed. 

GRAPES  RIPENING. — A  fair  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  should  be  maintained,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foliage  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  which  enlarges  considerably 
during  the  ripening  process.  Give  the  inside  borders  and 
out.side,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water 
or  liquid  manui'e,  and  mulch  at  once  Avith  some  rather  dry,  but 
short,  sweet  litter  about  2in  thick.  This  aauU  mostly  be  sufficient 
for  perfecting  the  Grapes,  but  the  Vines  must  not  suffer  from 
drought  at  the  roots,  or  the  berries  Avill  be  liable,  especially 
Mu.scats,  to  shrivel.  Directly  they  begin  to  colour  afford 
abundance  of  air,  a  little  fire  heat  being  essential  to  their 
higher  perfection,  especially  in  flavour,  insuring  a  cii’culation 
of  AAarm  air;  but  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  65deg  at 
nigjit,  otheiuyise  securing  by  artificial  means  a  temperature 
m  /Odeg  to  /5deg  and  80deg  to  8odeg  through  the  day  for  Black 
Hamburgh  and  similar  varieties.  Muscats  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg,  80deg  to  8odeg  by  day  up  to 
OOdeg,  or  95deg  Horn  sun  heat. 

GRAPES  STONING. — The  Aveather  recently  has  been  farmur- 
able  for  scorching  and  scalding.  The  best  means  of  preventing 
both  is  a  rather  high  night  temperature,  early  and  free  A'&ntila- 
tion  by  daj'  Avith  a  little  at  night,  and  a  gentle  Avarmth  in  the 
hot-AA'ater  pipes.  It  is  not  advisable  to  close  early  at  this 
critical  period — the  close  of  the  stoning  process — but  do  so  care¬ 
fully,  and,  as  the  liability  to  scalding  does  not  extend  OA'er  more 
than  a  fortnight  to  three  Aveeks,  particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  A’entilation.  If  A'ery  bright  AA-eather  succeeds  a  dull 
moist  period,  a  slight  shade  oAmr  the  roof  lights  is  very 
beneficial.  A  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  Avill  afford  ail 
the  shade  required,  and  it  is  necessary  Avhere  the  panes  of  glass 
are  large,  especially  for  Muscats  just  completing  the  stoning 
process. 

LATE  HOUSES  :  THINNING.— In  order  to  secure  large  and 
highly  finished  berries  thin  them  Avell,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  the  bunches,  leaA’ing  the  large-berried  varieties  about  an  inch 
apart.  Only  such  yarieties  as  Gros  Colman,  and  Avith  the  Vines 
in  the  best  condition,  Avill  bear  this  ser'ere  thinning;  therefore 
regard  mu.st  be  had  to  the  AmrietjN  its  likely  ultimate  size,  and 
other  circumstances,  being  guided  by  experience.  The  OAml- 
berried  A'arieties  do  not  require  so  much  room  as  the  round 
ones  ;  but  all  should  be  so  thinned  that  they  Avill  have  space  for 
SAvelling  fully  without  AA'edging,  and  yet  be  so  close  that  Avhen 
cut  the  bunch  Avill  retain  its  form.  Loose  bunches  that  sIioaa’ 
the  footstalks  are  not  so  pleasing  in  appearance  as  more  compact 
bunches,  hoAvever  fine  the  berries  may  be.  Not  only  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  thin  the  berries,  but  the  bunches  must  be  reduced  to 
the  number  Avhich  their  size  and  the  condition  of  the  Vines 
satisfy  the  grower  AA'ill  finish  satisfactorily.  If  an  error  is  made 
let  it  be  on  the  .safe  side,  as  Vines  that  are  overburdened  never 
finish  their  fruit  Avell,  and  it  is  inferior  in  keeping  qualities. 

FIRING  AND  VENTILATING.— It  is  a  common,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  lAiistakes,  to  rely  on  solar  heat  alone  for  forAA’ard- 
ing  late  Grapes.  Cold  nights  render  fires  necessary,  hence  it  is 
folly  to  let  them  out  uoaa’  and  harm  to  fire  hai'd  later  on,  Avhen 
the  sun  has  less  poAver  to  ripen  the  fruit.  All  late  Grapes 
thrive  best  in  a  high  temperature  Avith  abundant  food  at  the 
rool.N  and  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Maintain  a 
night  temperature  of  Godeg,  and  TOdeg  to  7bdeg  by  day  in  dull 
Aveather.  Admit  air  early,  a  little  at  the  toiA  of  the  house  con- 
staiitly,  increasing  the  ventilation  with  the  temperature, 
lloA'ing  an  advance  to  85deg  or  OOdeg,  at  AA'hich  keep  tlu'ough 
the  day  from  sun  heat,  reducing  the  ventilation  Avith  the 
declining  sun.  Close  at  85deg,  damping  the  paths  then  and 
again  before  nightfall.  It  is  avcII  to  close  for  a  short  time  and 


after\A'ards  admit  a  little  air,  which  aauU  preAmnt  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  and  alloAV  the  foliage  to  dry  in  the  morning  by  the 
time  the  sun  acts  poAverfully.  Avoid  cold  draughts  or  sudden 
depressions  of  temperature,  as  they  cause  rust  and  cripple  the 
foliage. 

FEEDING. — Vines  in  Avell-drained  borders  AAill  take  almost 
any  amount  of  water  and  nourishment  to  advantage  when 
.SAA'elling  their  crops,  ahAays  provided  the  soil  is  not  made 
sodden  and  sour  by  needless  applications,  Avhen  indifferent 
health  and  shanking,  Avith  bad  colouring,  usually  results.  The 
draining  of  stables  and  cowhouses,  diluted  Avith  about  five  parts 
AA'ater  Avhen  neat,  are  excellent,  adding  about  an  ounce  of  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  diluted  liquid,  and  applying 
this  after  the  border  has  otherwi.se  been  made  properly  moist. 
A  good  soaking  after  the  berries  are  thinned,  and  again  AA'hen 
the  stoning  is  completed,  Avill  help  the  Vines  Avonderfully  in 
their  present  crop  and  for  the  .succeeding  one.  As  a  top- 
dressing  tAvo  parts  lAhosphate  of  potash  and  one  part  nitrate  of 
ammonia  mixed  may  be  used  betAveen  times  or  alternating  Avith 
the  liquid  manure  from  tanks,  apjAljung  2oz  to  4oz  irer  square 
yard  and  AA'atering  moderately.  If  applied  in  liquid  form,  loz 
of  the  mixture  may  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  Avater.  As  these 
substances  are  expensive,  a  mixture  of  tAvo  parts  supeiqAhospliate 
and  one  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  used  instead  and  at  similar 
rate,  either  as  top-dresswig  or  as  liquid.  The  chief  thing  is  not 
to  OA’er-AAater  the  border  and  yet  maintain  due  moisture  thereon. 
— St.  Alb-ans. 
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Nature  Notes. 

The  nightingale  has  not  yet  discontinued  its  song,  nor  has 
the  cuckoo  changed  its  note.  Some  of  the  early  Cherries  have 
commenced  to  colour. — H.  R.,  Kent. 

June  21. 

Incident  with  a  Cockoo’s  Egg. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  James  Hiam,  of  AstAvood  Bank,  Redditch, 
a  noted  Wes\t  Midland  naturalist,  as  Aveh  as  an  erstAvhile  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Jiorticulfure,  recently 
related  to  me  his  OAvn  experience  Avitli  a  cuckoo’s  egg,  and  Avhicli 
so  far  is  remarkable,  that  it  occurred  to  me  the  tale  might  prove 
interesting  to  readers  of  the  Journal,  or  at  least  to  those  of 
“Nature’s  Notes.”  Some  time  in  the  month  of  April  the  ardent 
veteran  naturalist  placed  an  old  tea-ketcle  in  a  hedge  bounding 
his  garden,  Avhen  a  pau*  of  robins  commenced  to  build  in  it,  but 
from  some  unknoAvn  reason  deserted  it  before  they  had  finished, 
and  recourse  Avas  had  to  another  rendezA'ous  close  at  hand,  in 
the  shape  of  an  empty  Tomato  tin,  purposely  placed  in  the  same 
or  an  adjoining  hedge,  folloAved  by  the  usual  complement  of  eggs. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Hiam  to  introduce  a  cuckoo’s  egg,  Avhich  lie 
had  picked  up  near  at  hand  on  the  grass  plot  about  a  fortnight 
previously,  and  laid  it  on  the  soil  pf  a  floAver  pot  in  his  cottage 
Avindow,  and  re.sultiug  in  the  hatching  of  the  egg  simultaneously 
Avith  its  felloAv  eggs  during  a  day  at  the  end  of  last  Aveek.  Arid 
noAv  Mr.  Hiam  is  Avatching  for  a  further  eA'ent,  auz..  the  ejection 
of  the  young  robins  by  their  fo.ster  baby. 

Regarding  the  finding  of  the  egg  on  the  grass,  Mr.  Hiam 
opines  that,  failing  to  find  a  convenient  nest,  the  cuckoo  was 
compelled  to  lay  it  someAvhere.  and  trust  to  chance  for  the 
eventual  hatching  of  her  egg.  I  may  add  that  a~  prolonged  per¬ 
sonal  confab  Avith  my  congenial  nat-uralist  friend — the  Thomas 
EdAvard  (the  Scottish  naturalist')  of  the  Midlands — reAmaled 
.sundry  other  intere.sting  anecdotes  of  his  experience  amongst, 
not  only  feathered  bipeds,  but  quadrupeds,  and  insects  belonging 
to  our  nati\'e  fauna,  including  also  fruits. — W.  G.,  June  21. 
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Publications  Received. 

Reading  College  Agricultural  Department,  Eighth  Aimual 
Report  on  field  and  other  trials,  1901.  *  *  '•  Clouds,  and 

Weather  Signs,”  by  Commander  D.  Wilscn-Barker,  R.N.R.,  &c. 
Illustrated.  London:  “  KnoAvledge ”  Office,  32b,  High  Holborn, 
W.C.  *  *  “The  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  Western  Australia,  .\pril,  1902,”  Part  4,  Vol.  I.  Some  of  the 
contents  are:  Field  Experiments  at  Dookie,  Avith  Thick  and 
Thin  SoAving  of  Grain;  Heifers,  the  Best  Breeding  Age; 
Co-operation  and  Viticulture;  Diseases  in  the  Orchard;  The 
Beet  Sugar  Indnstry  in  the  United  States,  &c.,  &c.  *  * 

“Injurious  and  L'seful  Insects,”  by  L.  C.  Miall.  E.R.S.  Geo. 
Bell  and  Sons,  London,  3s.  6d.  *  *  “Men  of  the  Moment:” 
3.  Lord  Salisbury  ”  (Trehern’s  Penny  Serie.s).  *  *  “  Aimual 

Report  of  the  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate,  Cambridge.”  *  * 

“  El  Jardin,  Revista  de  Horticultura.”  First  year,  first  number. 
Madrid,  June  1.  *  *  “Le  Moniteur  .d’Horticulture,”  contain¬ 

ing  a  coloured  plate  of  Miltcnia  spectabilis,  M.  s.  Moreliana, 
and  M.  s.  A'irginalis.  *  *  Meehans’  Monthly.”  June,  1902. 

Contains  a  coloured  lAlate  of  Rhamnus  carol inianus. 
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*  All  eorresponclenee  relating  to  e<litorial  matters  shonlcl  be  directed 

to  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fle^t  Street, 

London,  E  C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 

to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 

discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 

trouble  and  expense. 

GRAFTING  AND  DDDDING  ON  THORNS  (F.).— Be.sides 
the  Medlar  and  Quince,  the  Pear  will  succeed,  but  we  do  not  know 
cf  any  other  fruit. 

HIPPEASTRUMS  (H.  J.). — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  the  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  make  a  speciality 
cf  these  plants,  more  so  than  any  other  firm  we‘  can  name. 

THICK-NECKED  ONIONs'  (T.  H.  W.).— There  are  various 
causes  contributing  to  this  deformity — one  being  spurious  seed  ; 
another  a  wet,  cold,  or  late  situation  ;  and  another  the  insects, 
only  the  latter  evil  results  in  a  sort  of  bladder-like  formation 
rather  than  a  thick  neck.  In  general,  if  good  seed^  be  obtained 
and  sown  sufficiently  early  on  dry  ground,  and  the  season  becomes 
moderately  dry  and  fine.  Onions  cf  proper  size  and  shape  will  be 
formed,  either  larger  or  smaller  as  the  character  of  the  ground 
and  their  cultivation  is  attended  to.  But  if  the  situation  is 
damp  their  growth  is  prolonged  too  late  in  the  season,  and  a 
number  of  thick-necked  only  half-ripened  bulbs  will  be  the  re.sult. 
In  such  places  a  good  dressing  cf  charcoal  elust  at  the  time  of 
sowing  will  be  beneficial,  in  addition  to  thorough  drainage  and  as 
much  road  sand  as  can  be  had,  or  anything  that  will  tenet  to 
make  the  ground  drier  and  more  porous. 

CELTIVATING  CARNATIONS  (A.  L.  R.).— Carnations 
may  be  grown  well  in  prepared  beds  or  borders,  an  open  but 
sheltered  position  being  chosen,  and  the  ground  ridged  up  ii’^ 
the  autumn  for  exposure  to  the  sweetening  influence  of  winti\v 
weather,  and  the  extermination  of  insects.  At  the  same  time 
a  dressing  of  soot  and  lime,  mixed,  may  with  advantage  be 
well  incoiTiorated  with  the  soil  for  the  destruction  of  these 
pests,  especially  wireworni,  which  is  a  very  troublesome  insect 
in  Carnation  culture.  An  addition  of  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand 
should  also  be  made  if  the  soil  is  stiff  or  clayey.  The  plants 
should  be  put  out  in  March,  about  1ft  apart  each  way ;  more 
space  may  be  allowed  between  the  lines  if  desirable,  according 
to  the  size  or  shape  of  the  bed.  Keep  the  beds  clean,  and 
when  drj'  thoroughly  watered.  As  the  buds  expand,  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure  rvill  be  found  beneficial.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  thin  the  buds  if  large  blooms  are  required. 
The  blossom  stalks  require  staking  in  order  to  display  the 
flowers,  and  to  keep  them  from  being  soiled.  Carnations  are 
also  grown  in  pots,  for  which  you  will  find  excellent  instructions 
in  “  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers,”  by  James  Douglas,  who  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  able  to  supply  you  with  a  copy,  as  he  still  is  a  great 
grower,  and,  if  not,  give  particulars  of  one  affording  the  most 
practical  information  on  Carnation  cultivation.  His  address 
is  Edensid^,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

TOMATO  ROOT  AND  STEM  DISEASED  (Puzzled).— The 
root,  as  you  sajq  was  badly  clubbed,  being  affected  in  the  root- 
stem  and  roots  near  it  with  root-knot  eelworm  (Heterodera 
radicicola),  whilst  the  long  wiry  roots  were  Cjuite  clean  and 
healthy,  quite  free  from  knots  or  excrescences,  also  brownness, 
as  occurs  in  cases  of  attack  from  sleeping  disease,  Fusarium 
lycopersici.  The  stem  at  its  junction  with  the  soil  was  clear  of 
the  perforations  in  the  woody  tissues,  and  also  of  the  brown¬ 
ness  that  appeared  higher  up  in  the  stem.  Just  above  the 
collar  there  was  a  deep  crack  in  the  stem,  and  from  this  point 
upwards  the  stem  was  perforated,  or  tunnelled,  vertically,  and 
the  adjacent  tissue  browned.  This  part  of  the  stem  appears  to 
have  been  burrowed  into  by  some  insect,  probably  the  Potato- 
stalk  weevil,  Trichobaris  trinotata,  with  which  the  “  worm  ” 
found  in  the  soil  accords,  and  is  the  first  instance  that  has 
come  under  our  ob.^ervation  in  the  matter  of  the  Tomato  plant, 
as  also  is  the  affection  of  the  stem  by  sleeping  disease  started 
at  the  collar  and  not  from  the  root.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
such  plant  but  to  pull  it  up  and  burn  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
including  the  root  portion.  Beyond  dressing  the  soil  with 
21b  of  basic  slag  phosphate  and  12oz  of  kainit  per  square  yard, 
digging  in  a  spit  deep,  and  after  remaining  a  month  or  six 
weeks  turning  oyer  so  as  to  mix  u-ell.  This  was  first  recorded 
in  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture”  by  Mr.  W.  Dyke  as  preventive 
of  eelworm  attack  and  useful  against  .sleeping  disease.  The 
only  remedy  for  the  grubs  at  present  known '  is  to  plant  as 
soon  as  they  are  found  wilting  and  burn  them. 


BLUE  CORNFLOWER  (H.  J.). — A  somewhat  shaded  border 
where  moisture  i.s  not  lacking,  and  a  good  loamy  soil  exi.rfs,  will 
be  found  best  for  the  culture  of  these  plants,  and  from  which  you 
will  get  the  deepest  coloured  flowers. 

INSECT  TO  NAME  (J.  T.).— The  insect  is  the  well-known 
wasp  beetle.  Clytus  arietes,  and  belongs  to  the  longicome.s. 
The  colour  is  black,  variegated  with  yellow.  The  b-.‘etlo  is 
common,  and  may  be  found  crawling  on  hedges  or  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  often  taken  for  a.  wasp,  on  account  of  its  colouring. 
The  laiwa  or  grub  is  to  be  found  in  dead  wood,  such,  for  example, 
as  old  decaying  posts  and  stumps  of  dead  trees,  your  specimens 
being  from  the  dead  and  dried  rvocd  of  an  Apple  tree,  wdiich,  as 
you  say,  has  been  honeycombed  by  the  insect. 

FRUIT  TREES  BLOSSOMING  ONLY  AT  THE  SHOOT 
ENDS  (,T.  H.  W.).^ — In  general  all  our  hardy  fruits,  as  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  produce  most  fruit  near  their  extremities,  the 
spurs  bearing  the  fruit  blossoms  being  most  abundant  on  the  wood 
that  is  two,  three,  or  four  years  old,  the  older  portion  of  the  tree 
becoming  less  fruitful,  although  not  entirely  so  if  pruning  be 
attended  to.  In  all  cases  the  wood  of  greater  age  than  that 
alluded  to  bears  more  sparingly  than  that  ivhich  is  younger. 
Training  young  shoots  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  if  it  is  against 
a  wall,  will  in  a  measure  restore  fruitfulness  in  places  wTiere 
wanted,  but  it  is  not  so  successful  with  open  standards  ;  never¬ 
theless,  much  may  be  done  by  pruning,  .still  in  most  cases  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  and  that  which  is  best  is  produced  near 
the  extremities,  and  ive  see  no  objection  to  this  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
kinds  cf  fruit  alluded  to.  Good  management  ought  to  insure  an 
even  crop  of  Peaches  all  over  the  tree,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
to  be  the  case  with  Morello  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 
Much,  cf  cour.se,  depends  on  the  health  and  vigour  cf  the  tree, 
the  character  of  the  season,  and  other  features. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.—  Corres'pondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Zoo). — 1,  Bliododendron  ferrugineum  var.  myrti- 
folium;  '2.  Collutea  arborescens;  3.  Cornus  mas  variegata;  4,  Veronica 
sp.  ;  5.  Ro))inia  liispida.  (Sot.). —  1.  Pernettya  niueronata  :  2, 
Rhododendron  einnaljarinum ;  3.  Erica cinerea  alba  minor;  4,  E.c.  ])nr- 
purea;  5.  Kalmia  angustifolia  rubra :  6,  Cotoneaster  frigida.  (.1.  B.). — 
1.  Magnolia  ti-ipetala  ;  2.  Buddlea  globosa ;  3.  Cornus  mas  variegata  ; 
4,  Tamarix  tetrandra ;  5.  Begonia  Lafayette.  (F.  S.). — 1,  Iris  sibiriea  : 
2!  Tliunia  (Pbaius)  allia  ;  3,  Rosa  rubrifolia. 


Note  to  Readers. — We  request  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  of  this  Journal 
regularly  to  be  good  enough  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact. 


A  well-known  agricultural  paper  has  a  column  headed 
“Fruits  of  Observation,”  and  it  struck  us  never  had  we 
seen  a  happier  heading.  It  was  a  happy  thought, 
equal  to  anything  ever  suggested  by  F.  C.  Burnand.  We 
never  poach,  so  we  dare  not  adopt  that  title  for  any  of  our 
little  efforts  ;  but  in  the  Journal  of  June  12  we  read  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  making  of  Pot-pourri,  and  that  recalled  to 
our  memory  a  brisk  supper  party  of  long  ago,  where  a 
facetious  bachelor  treated  us  to  a  delicious  dish  of  what  he 
called  Pot-pourri,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  mixtiire  ot 
partridges,  mutton  chops,  sweetbreads,  and  other  delight.s. 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  topics  is  preferable  to  one  dull 
article  ;  it  makes  a  bit  lighter  reading. 

We  hark  back  again  to  June  12.  Note  what  Mr  H.  H. 
Raschen  says  about  turning  “the  decaying  gentleman  farmer 
into  a  fruit-grower  or  nurseryman.  Now,  this  would  be  a 
good  solution  of  the  difficulty  if  it  could  only  be  managed. 
We  know  there  are  many  farmers  who  are  also  keen 
gardeners  so  far  as  their  knowledge  goes  ;  but  they  would 
practicfilly  hcivG  thG  businGSs  to  iGcirn,  <incl  w  nilc  they  weie 
learning  it  and  gaining  experience  in  marketing  there  could 
not  be  anvthing  very  great  in  the  way  of  profit.  Also  to  Vie 
successful  fruit-growers  there  must  be  fixity  of  tenure,  or, 
better  still,  the  fruit  land  must  be  their  own.  We  know  of  a 
case  at  present  where  the  difficulty  of  getting  land  is  in- 
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superable.  In  the  first  case  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  landlord  would  permit  certain  plots  or  fields  to  be  diverted 
from  their  original  course  of  husbandry,  and  he  certainly 
woidd  never  consent  to  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  portion. 
Our  expei'ience  of  landlords  is  this ;  They  take  a  map 
of  their  parish,  and  look  carefully  at  those  portions  marked 
as  theirs,  and  nothing  annoys  them  more  than  to  see  a  little 
farm,  or  even  field,  of  another’s  spoiling  the  symmetry  of 
the  estate.  Naboth’s  vineyards  indeed  they  are,  and  it  does 
not  matter  how  pinched  the  large  proprietor  may  be,  he 
never  rests  till  he  can  fairly  say  he  has  squared  his  property. 

Now,  how  on  earth  is  an  outsider  to  get  a  look  in  ?  Con¬ 
stantly  do  we  receive  pamphlets  setting  forth  in  glowing 
terms  the  charms  of  lands  that  can  be  bought  outright  for 
£15  per  acre.  It  may  be  that  we  are  stupia  and  old-fashioned, 
but,  if  the  land  be  so  good,  why  does  it  go  a-begging?  At 
the  present  time  farmers  pe  not  over-blessed  with  capital, 
and,  bringing  our  gardening  knowledge  to  bear,  we  fancy 
fruit  farming,  unless  in  quite  a  small  way,  will  devour  a  good 
bit  of  capital.  By  all  means  get  hold  of  the  rising  generation 
of  faraiers  and  instruct  them  ;  but  you  will  not  be  turning  out 
farmers,  but  market  gardeners. 

And  just  a  word  or  two  on  this  remount  business.  We  are 
all  wise  after  the  event,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
light  let  on  to  the  system  that  at  present  obtains  respecting 
the  horses  for  our  soldiers.  More  money  has  been  wasted 
than  we  like  to  think  about,  and  it  is  so  galling  to  know  it 
has  gone  out  of  this  country  never  to  retuni.  “  Give  peace 
”  may  well  be  our  petition,  and  at  present  we  hope 
the  Spirit  of  Peace  has  taken  up  her  abode  with  us.  But 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  be  in  the  near  future.  We  may 
want  horses  as  badly  in  the  next  decade  as  we  have  done 
during  the  last.  £40  for  a  five-year-old  is  not  good  enough 
to  tempt  farmers  to  become  breeders.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
risks  of  horse-breeding,  just  let  him  watch  for  a  year  or  two 
some  man  who  owns  a  biggish  stud.  We  don’t  say  let  him 
try  for  himself ;  that  would  be  too  cruel,  for  where  the 
expert  fails  in  part  the  novice  would  make  total  shipwreck. 
Three  prize  mares  in  foal  in  this  parish  ;  three  fine  foals, 
apparently  all  well.  This  was  a  fortnight  ago.  Foals  all 
gone  from  various  quite  unforeseen  ills,  and  the  best  mare 
found  dead  in  the  pasture  to-day. 

This  is  no  isolated  instance.  Suppose  the  foals  get  over 
the  cntical  time,  will  £40  be  an  adequate  return  for  five 
years  keep  ?  For  the  benefit  of  those  w’ho  know  little  of 
horse  lore  we  would  observe  that  no  horse  is  fit  for  the 
hard  life  of  a  trooper  till  it  is  five  years  old.  A  man’s  horse 
IS  often  his  salvation  in  active  warfare,  therefore  it  must 
be  something  on  which  he  can  depend.  We  see  Sir  W. 
Gilbey  advocates  a  plan  by  which  the  Government  should 
^  ^  suitable  horses  at  three  years  old,  and  grow  them 
on  themselves.  This  would  give  an  impetus  to  horse- 
breeding.  It  would  be  required  to  establish  at  least  ten 
depots  tor  these  young  horses,  and  Sir  Walter  goes  into  the 
question  of  expense,  &c.,  very  minutely.  Of  course,  there 
IS  another  way.  The  hunter  and  hackney-breeding  farmer 
will  often  find  that  all  their  young  stock  will  not  come  up 
quite  to, the  intended  mark,  misfits  in  fact;  but  if  these 
misfits  sound  they  will  make  good  remounts  for  the 

trooper.  Still,  on  the  horse  question,  we  would  again  refer 
to  the  wisdom  of  insuring  in-foal  mares,  foals,  and  valuable 
animals.  A  cheque  is  a  wonderful  consoler  in  case  of  a 
funeral,  even  if  it  only  represents  part  of  the  value.  Our 
Amencan  friends  seem  anxious  to  “  squelsh  ”  up  the  makers 
There  is  a  heavy  annual  tax,  and  those  who 
adulterate  butter  without  having  paid  the  tax  can  be  fined 
not  ess  than  1,000  and  up  to  6,000  dollars.  Mr.  Hanbury 
will  have  to  turn  his  attention  to  this. 

The  show  fever  is  very  prevalent  again,  and  we  are  often 
puzzled  as  to  how  some  of  these  good  folks  we  know  afford 
tune  and  money  for  attending  so  many.  True,  we  should 
condemn  tne  stay-at-homes,”  but  this  love  of  shows  in  some 
breasts  is  decidedly  excessive.  If  you  have  got  good  stock 
show  by  all  means.  It  is  a  capital  advertisement,  but  don’t 
overdo  the  thing.  A  master  is  badly  spared  from  home 
during  the  summer  months. 

Me  saw  the  other  day  a  forcible  example  of  the  danger 
of  overstaying  the  market.  The  big  clips  of  several  years’ 
wool  had  been  stored  away  as  a  sort  of  speculation  in  hope  of 
a  rise  in  price.  Whatever  anyone  says  to  the  c^^ntrary,  wool 
^  keeping,  and  that  in  no  small  measure  ; 

and  this  time  the  deterioration  in  price  has  been  even  worse. 

We  hav’e  had  another  volume  treating  of  Victorian 
agriculture,  and  we  are  struck  with  the  exceedingly  practical 


nature  of  some  of  the  articles.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of 
“  spraying  ”  fruit  trees,  and  so  forth,  to  rid  the  trees  of 
injurious  parasites.  The  lecturer  first  auvises  the  study  of 
the  particular  parasite.  Some  varieties  must  be  poisoned 
through  the  stomach,  some  by  suffocation.  These  are  points 
well  worth  noting,  or  your  labour  may  be  in  vain.  Then 
there  is  the  senseless  raid  upon  birds.  It  is  well  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  friend  and  foe  here.  We  have  a  fancy  it  is 
the  so-called  “  sporting  ”  tastes  that  lead  to  so  great  an 
elimination  of  birds  both  here  and  in  the  Antipodes. 

We  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  gun  licences  were 
not  a  bit  dearer.  (The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
make  a  note  of  this.)  Yes,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
country  the  tax  on  dogs  might  be  raised.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  sheep  worrying  this  spring,  and  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  at  the  offender. 

This  is  not  a  sporting  paper,  but  we  might  just  be  allowed 
a  word  on  the  nuisance  of  little  yapping  dogs  that  do  so 
much  to  disturb  Mrs.  Partridge,  who,  in  many  a  hedge 
bottom,  is  busily  engaged  with  family  cares.  There  will 
be  no  birds  for  September  if  there  are  forsaken  eggs  or 
tiny  chicks  mutilated  or  killed.  All  this  rain  will  do  some¬ 
thing  to  flush  pastures,  and  with  flushed  pastures  should 
come  an  ample  supply  of  butter.  Why  not  preserve  some 
against  the  days  of  famine— not  for  the  market,  but  for  home 
consumption  ?— although  if  the  butter  be  well  potted  we  have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  in  demand  for  the  production  of 
Christmas  dainties. 

Partridges  led  us  to  think  of  the  butter  question.  It 
is  extravagant,  but  it  is  good.  Try  a  butter-basted  bird,  if  the 
kitchen  powers  will  allow.  Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  our  hay  crop.  Ne  prophesy  there  is  warm  weather 
in  store  yet,  and,  with  all  this  rain,  we  stand  a  chance  of 
having  a  bit  more  to  mow  at  than  we  have  had  the  last  few 
years.  We  are  quite  aware  that  grass  may  easily  be  left 
too  long — i.e.,  to  become  tough  and  fibrous — but  as  the 
growing  start  was  made  late  this  year  the  ripening  won’t  bn 
quite  so  soon.  What  about  heavy  Corn  crops  and  the  self- 
binder?  Those  machines  work  well  where  the  crops  wei’e 
light  and  stand  upright.  We  fancy  may  be  a  question  of 
more  men  this  time  and  less  machinery.  By-the-by,  all 
careful  folk  will  have  their  machines  (grass-cutters  and 
reapers)  overhauled  in  good  time.  When  machinists  are 
pressed  for  time  work  may  be  slipped. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  more  rain,  which  mo.st  farmers 
have  agreed  in  thinking  very  suiDerfluous.  It  has  certainly  put 
a  serious  stop  to  Turnip  drilling,  which  must  be  delayed  until 
very  late  in  this  month,  if  not  until  July.  Weeds  have  some¬ 
what  upset  our  equanimity  by  growing  so  fast,  but  it  is  cheering 
to  see  the  prosperous  state  of  all  crops.  The  outcry  about  laid 
Barley  is  gaining  in  volume,  but  we  have  never  to  wait  long  for 
a  farmer’s  growl.  Some  may  suffer,  but  when  their  crops  are  too 
heavy  it  denotes  that  the  general  average  will  be  a  good  one. 
Poor  and  thin  soils  have  suffered  terribly  through  the  dry 
season,  and  they  are  now  getting  a  much-needed  turn  of  luck. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  think  of  cutting  Clover,  which  is  not 
too  well  in  flower,  but  the  Rye  Grass,  which  is  an  important 
proportion  of  the  crop  this  year  is  setting  its  seed.  This  last 
is  valuable  if  retained,  but  it  shakes  out  very  much  in  making 
if  the  grass  is  allowed  to  get  too  ripe.  Then  the  Coronation  is 
before  us  with  practically  two  full  days’  holiday,  and  the  Aveather 
is  unsettled.  Here  is  a  pretty  puzzle !  Well,  Ave  Avill  wait  the 
Coronation  over  and  then  start  the  mower. 

Our  local  machini.st  shoAved  us  the  other  day  the  newest  type 
of  moAver — American,  of  course.  But,  oh,  how  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  !  Hoav  light  but  strong !  This  machinis  t  has  manu¬ 
factured  hundreds  of  mowers  in  his  time,  but  is  giving  it  up.  He 
can  get  more  profit  by  selling  these  foreigners  than  by  making 
his  oAvn.  No  Avonder  that  we  are  losing  our  iron  and  steel  trade. 

Earthing  up  Potatoes  Avas  progressing  well  before  the  heavy 
rain.  The  Avork  must  be  done  soon  or  it  Avill  be  A’ery  difficult. 
The  haulm  seems  to  groAv  inches  in  a  day.  We  do  not  like  to 
earth  Potatoes  Avith  saturated  soil,  but  needs  must  in  tiiis  case. 
There  is  one  comfort.  The  sun  Avill  not  bake  the  earthed  ridges ; 
there  is  too  much  top  for  that. 

Sheep  pastures  are  very  rank  in  growth.  All  food  is  A’eiy 
pcculent  and  young.  Lambs  may  be  in  danger  of  scour  if  it 
is  not  guarded  against.  A  little  linseed  cake  or  good  mixed  lamb 
food  Avill  Avell  repay  its  cost  in  keeping  the  animals  healthy.  A 
pen  may  be  made  with  hurdles  to  surround  the  troughs  and 
openings  left  Avhich  will  not  admit  the  ewes.  If  one  is  narrow 
enough  to  find  her  way  in,  the  food  will  not  be  Ava.sted  on  her. 
Ewes  haA'e  improved  maiwellously  since  they  AA'ere  clipped,  and 
noAv  look  A'ery  well. 
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